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THOUGHT   AND  EXPRESSION. 

BT  THE  LATE  MRS.  JFABCES  GRAY. 


TuBY  flit,  they  come,  they  go, 

The  visions  of  the  day  ; 
They  change,  they  fade,  they  glow, 

They  rise,  they  die  ftway. 
And  ail  within  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  human  breast, 
Where  joy,  and  fear,  and  hope, 
Like  clouds  on  heaven's  blue  cope, 

Can  never  be  at  rest. 

They  press,  they  throng,  they  fill 

The  heart  where  they  hare  birth ; 
Oh  pour  them  forth  to  thrill 

Thy  brethren  of  the  earth ! 
In  circles  still  they  swim, 

But  outward  will  not  go ; 
The  lute-strings  cage  the  hymn. 
The  cup  is  ful^  full  to  the  brim, 

Yet  will  not  overflow. 

When  will  the  lute  be  stricken 

So  that  its  song  shall  sound  ? 
When  shall  the  spring  so  quicken 

That  its  streams  shall  pour  around  ? 
Wo  for  the  struggling  soul 

That  utterance  can  not  find, 
Yet  longs  without  control 
Through  all  free  space  to  roll. 

Like  thunders  on  the  wind  I 

The  painter's  pencil  came       . 

The  straggling  soul  to  aid, 
His  visions  to  proclaim 

In  oolored  light  and  shade ; 
But  though  so  fair  to  me 

His  handiwork  may  seem, 
His  soul  desponds  to  see 
How  pi^le  its  colors  be 

Before  his  cherished  dream. 

So  fh>m  the  seulptors  hand 

To  life  the  marble's  wrought  j 
But  he  can  understand 

How  lovelier  far  his  thought. 
The  minstrel's  power  ye  own, 

Hi8  lyre  with  bays  ye  bind  \ 
But  he  can  feel  alone 
How  feeble  is  its  tone 

To  the  music  of  his  mind. 

Bo  strife  on  earth  must  be 

Between  man's  power  and  will  j 
For  the  soul  unchecked  and  firee 

We  want  a  symbol  still. 
Joy  when  the  fleshy  veil 

From  the  spirit  shall  be  cast^ 
Then  an  ungarbled  tale 
That  can  not  stop  or  fidl 

Bhall  genius  4eU  at  last  I 


For  Tlx«  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

AN  ADDRESS  ON  A 

LATE  WORK  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIOIOH 
Road  before  the  Swedenboig  Association,  of  London.  May  24tb,  18tf . 


B7J.  J.  a.    WILKINSOtf. 


The  circumstance  that  this  Association,  like  so  many  of  its 
elders,  appoints  an  anniversary  in  this  especial  month,  leads  me 
to  ask  whether  May  Meetings  are  not  a  part  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  I  think  the  question  once  put,  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  There  are  natural  seasons^  and  there  are  spi- 
ritual seasons.  By  a  happy  system  of  complement  these  do  not 
coincide^  but  tend  to  the  reverse  effect  Thus  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  is  our  social  spring;  Christmas  and  December,  with 
their  blaze  of  friendships  and  flunily  joys  are  our  social  mid- 
summer ;  and  outward  merry  May  is  the  social  autumn,  when 
warm  affections  begin  to  fade  and  die  down,  and  town  scatters 
itself  into  the  country.  By  June  our  hearts  are  positively  chil- 
ly, and  ia  sweltering  July  we  are  so  oold  that  happily  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  collect  half  a  dozen  people  together  in  a  room  for  any 
mutual  purpose ;  and  lectures  and  concerts  are  impossible.  Man 
and  nature  are  in  fact  Antipodes.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  or- 
dinance ;  that  here  also  we  should  behold  this  law  of  contrast, 
ed  degrees ;  this  house  of  many  mansions  *,  that  one  floor  of 
seasons  should  be  piled  upon  another ;  that  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  world  should  relieve  the  coolest  dews  of  the  soul ;  that  frost 
and  barrenness  should  be  as  the  glittering  wall  that  sends  us 
back  in  color  the  heart's  most  cheerful  fires.  Here  we  dis- 
cern the  equilibrium  of  nature,  and  observe  when  it  is  transla- 
ted into  human  thought,  that  it  is  no  other  than  temperance,  or 
I  that  happy  mixture  of  thing  with  thing,  and  of  time  with  time^ 
by  which  all  existences  serve  universal  objects,  and  have  on^ 
to  unlock  their  bosoms  well  enough,  and  deeply  enough,  to  farisg 
forth  any  treasures  however  particular. 

Now,  as  May  is  th«  inward  autumn,  it  is  of  course  the  menth 
of  Social  Harvest,  of  which  May  meetings  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  end.  Now  abounds,  where  the  cultivators  are  rich,  the 
good  cheer  of  capital  speeches ;  intellectual  dances  all  the  bet« 
ter  if  not  too  polished ;  fhbtemizing  of  farmer  aad  laborer,  of 
prelates  and  poor  converts ;  and  the  unctuous  shine  of  a  very 
large  oomplaeenoy.  The  good  that  has  been  done,  the  suooess 
that  has  grown  up,  in  the  last  campaign  *,  the  hearts  that  have 
been  kindled,  the  proselytes  that  have  Uee«  led  and  won,  are 
safely  stacked  and  thatched,  and  most  of  them  in  sight  of  the 
Merry  May  meeting.  They  will  serve  to  suj^ort  man  and  horse, 
heart  and  understanding  during  the  terribly  dreary  months  of^ 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  fiiissions,  Atheneums,  Pbilosoph- 
ioallnstitationi,  and  (preat  |U«ter  Hall  itself;  we  no  better  thau 
a  reoollMtion. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF   THE    AGE. 


This  was  the  train  of  thought  into  which  ]  fell,  wh^  I  heard 
that  the  body  I  haTe  the  honor  of  addressing,  was  to  have  a 
Vtsj  meeting ;  and  what  conTinoed  me  that  May  meetings  were  a 
law  of  nature,  and  prodnced  of  itself  the  theory  I  hare  set  fbrth, 
was  the  fact  that  we  were  about  to  hold  such  a  meeting  without 


pense.  If  one  tells  me  that  he  has  a  pure  intuition  of  beauty, 
I  understand  him  to  affirm  that  on  that  series  of  objects  his 
Tiewhas  neit  to  nothing  in  it ;  and  I  readily  credit  his  q^^fartt 
fbr  that  time ;  knowing  howerer  that  a  thousand  times  erery 
day  he  is  ftiUer  than  his  theory     It  is  then  eertun  that  all  the 


any  external  proTocatiyes.    For  ours  unfortunately  is  a  harvest ;  pure  truths  pretended   to,  are  seen  without  brains;  for  the 


home  without  a  harvest ;  the  produce  of  the  year  omitted  from 
the  drama  of  the  saasons.  Able-bodied  persons  we  have ;  also 
the  sickles  are  here,  the  drays  are  here ;  the  whole  World  of  na- 
ture and  spirit  is  for  our  fi&rm,  and  any  the  prettiest  nook  of  it 
fi)r  our  homestead ;  and  gloriously  good  and  true  seed  a  hun- 
dred years  old  j  but  not  to  my  knftwledge  has  the  seed  been 
sown  or  tended,  or  reaped,  by  this  Association  during  the  past 
spiritual  year.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  May  meetkigs  must 
be  a  primordial  necessity,  or  we  should  not  have  one  now.  I  do  not 
deny  that  people  have  been  fed  with  our  fine  grain :  I,  myself, 
have  been  eating  it  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  so  have  you : 


less  and  not  more  of  it  to-day,  than  there  was  in  Swedenborg's 
mind,  one  century  ago.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon 
have  none  left ;  and  therefore  I  say,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
eat  it  without  we  grow  it.  The  truth,  the  good  seed,  requires 
to  pass  out  of  books  into  Mankind,  and  from  thence  into  life  and 
understanding,  which  is  the  soil  where  God  meets  it,  and  increa- 
ses it  ten-fold,  twenty-fold,  or  an  hundred-fold. 

Yet  as  we  have  met  friendly  together,  and  have  no  stacks  to 
point  to  -J  no  particular  congratulations  to  detain  us  with  each 
other,  I  propose  that  we  visit  the  produce  of  our  neighbor's 
fields,  and  criticise  their  husbandry,  and  its  results.  I  do  not 
like  the  course,  I  had  rather  expose  my  own  wares  than  other 
people's  weaknesses,  but  what  else  are  we  to  do  1  Your  Presi- 
dent has  set  me  the  example  on  other  occasions,  by  adducing 
and  reviewing  current  literature ;  and  therefore  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  very  brief  remarks  on  a  work  that  has  late- 
ly come  out ;  I  mean  MorelPs  "  Philosophy  of  Rehgion.^^  The 
Book  is  valuable  to  us,  because  it  shows  the  old  orthodoxy  un» 
dcr  one  of  its  newest  tendencies,  whereby  it  seems  likeliest  to 
work  itself  out. 


least  fihn  of  cerebrum  would  destroy  their  purity.  It  was  by 
his.sihgalar  absence  ttom  this  s\ibst«iice  that  the  great  Kant 
caught  the  intuitions  of  pure  reason;  and  by  the  same  privi- 
lege of  ^acipey  he  wrote  his  Critic  on  Ihatnon-seqsual  subject. 
Hie  dlivifllon  between  the  intuitional  and  logical  faeuUies  is 
perfeetly  tne,  and  everybody  appreh^Bds  it.  We  see  tilings 
by  sight  and  in  sight;  we  reason  about  their  properties  and  re- 
lations. But  to  east  the  ratiocinative  processes  generally  into 
the  term  logic,  is  cramping  a  large  subject.  Every  truth  gained 
is  not  eoly  a  ptlndple  but  a  method  for  acquiring  new  truths. 
For  iBfltance,  as  soon  as  we  know  that  every  exieteaoe  runs 


but  the  point  is,  it  has  not  been  made  reproductive :  there  is  through  all  spheres ;  in  other  words  that  each  thing  has  its  fa- 


miliar correspondence  in  all  the  regions  of  creation ;  that  eve- 
ry mineral  has  its  own  ground  floor  of  vegetable,  and  its  own 
drawing-room  of  animal,  and  this  of  human,  and  this  of  social, 
and  this  of  spiritual  life  built  upon  it ;  then  this  truth  becomes 
a  rule  for  our  looks ;  we  put  our  eye  up  to  it,  and  see  along  it, 
everywhere ;  and  a  hieroglyphical  consciousness  far  more  impor- 
tant than  logic,  comes  at  once  into  being.  The  only  problem 
then  is,  to  track  any  given  thing  that  is  under  investigation, 
into  that  sphere  where  it  is  intelligible,  (every  thing  is  at  home 
and  familiar  somewhere)  and  thus  to  seek  self-evidence  in  all 
things,  by  regarding  them  in  their  universal  proportions.  But 
as  for  logic,  it  is  all  buried  with  words,  which  unless  they  are 
filled  this  and  every  moment  with  hieroglyphic  fire,  are  the  oof' 
fins  of  things,  and  not  the  incarnations. 

There  can  be  no  more  vicious  method  than  looking  at  Reli- 
gion from  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  contrary  way  is  the 
true  one ;  to  judge  and  interpret  the  faculties  by  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. "  We  only  know  Qod  according  to  our  own  state,"  say 
the  philosophers.  Very  good ;  and  as  this  is  a  fact,  so  let  us 
leave  it.    Let  us  not  erect  our  state  into  a  conservative  organ 


According  to  Mr.  Morell,  the  Constitution  of  the  human  mind    which  shall  keep  us  from  alteration,  and  from  knowing  more. 


determines  the  religion  of  the  race,  and  hence  he  begins  his 
work  with  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  are 
intuition,  understanding,  and  the  senses,  all  permeated  by  the 
will.  Intuition  sees  truth,  goodness  and  beauty,  as  substances ; 
the  understanding  sees  laws ;  the  senses,  material  objects.  To 
intuition  belongs  aU  that  is  positive  in  Religion,  pure  from  that 
logic  system  which  belong  to  the  understanding ;  and  devoid 
of  that  sort  of  reality  that  is  possessed  by  the  objects  of  the  sen- 
ses. Here,  then,  at  the  outset  we  have  the  spiritual  excluded 
from  all  created  order,  and  stripped  of  all  representative  gar- 
ments, and  yet  the  subject  of  intuition,  or  in  English,  of  view. 
When  we  want  to  know  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  like, — reasona- 
ble wants  with  regard  to  whatever  views  and  is  viewed — we  are 
put  down  as  gross  sensationalists.  It  is  a  crime  with  the  Phi- 
losophers to  call  nothing  by  its  own  name ;  and  so  they  name  it 
4he  concrete  reality  of  intuition.  But  do  we  then  deny  intui- 
tion ?  Far  ftom  it ;  only  we  assert  that  the  very  highest  facul- 
ties are  always  clothed  with  the  best  attributes  of  the  lowest ; 
and  that  the  most  intuitive  minds  have  the  firmest  root  in  their 
own  and  other  people's  ordinary  senses.  There  are  no  truths 
out  of  the  senses,  because  the  whole  world  of  truth  lies  within 
the  senses;  but  never  so  within  as  not  to  be  itself  clad  in  a  sur- 
face of  sense.  The  existence  of  the  human  body  is  absolute 
proof  of  this,  except  to  those  who  are  not  all  there.  We  know 
full  well  that  there  are  no  souls  out  of  bodies,  and  no  thoughts 

ut  of  brains ;  but  the  philosophers  toll  us  that  the  best  part  of 
their  and  our  minds  is  out  of  our  brains,  disconnected  from  matter 
eense  and  organization ;  which  really  only  means  that  they  have 
not  brains  to  receive  the  views  they  ore  talking  about.    Thus 

we  may  indeed  believe  them,  but  it  is  at  their  own  peril  and  ez 


We  walk  abroad  into  the  fields  in  this  young,  luxuriant  summer, 
and  we  know  that  their  ornament  is  from  an  infinite  fountain  of 
beauty,  and  all  their  gifts  from  supernal  wisdom  alone :  our 
sense  of  these  things  is  indeed  most  limited,  and  according  not 
to  the  things,  but  to  ourselves.  What  then,  if  we  should  criti- 
cise our  eyes,  in  order  to  find  out  the  utmost  of  what  we  can 
see ;  instead  of  using  ikem  with  a  faith  in  the  infinite  proper- 
ties and  quantities  that  are  to  be  seen  ?  Why  then  we  should 
fall  asleep,  and  see  nothing;  because  the  sight  that  is  not  going 
forwards  is  going  backwards.  So  it  is  with  those  who  make  a 
criticism  of  the  religious  fhculties  precede  their  knowledge  of 
Religion.  It  is  the  very  method  of  Impossibility  :  the  same  by 
which  one  distinguished  philosopher  proved  that  no  steamboat 
could  cross  the  Atlantic ;  the  same  by  which  many  similar  per- 
sons made  up  the  dark  ages ;  the  same  'by  which  many  still 
make  the  communication  between  this  world  and  the  next  im- 
possible ;  the  same  by  which  the  God  of  the  Soul,  Jehovah  is^ 
divorced  from  the  God  of  the  senses,  even  Christ  Jesus.  By 
this  perversity  it  is,  of  trying  to  know  what  must  be,  before 
studying  what  w,  that  all  light  is  prevented. 

We  have  to  record  then,  that  the  indefinite  landscape  is  the 
proof  of  what  can  be  seen,  and  not  the  poor  finite  eye ;  for  the 
landscape  is  God's  prophecy  of  a  co-extensive  human  eye;  and 
in  like  manner  Christianity  and  Revelation,  and  not  the  exist- 
ing feebleness  of  our  poor  minds,  are  the  unmeasured  scope  of 
our  own  Religious  innght.  If  we  were  animals,  and  not  men, 
a  criticism  on  our  faculties,  when  they  had  once  been  well  used, 
and  so  far  ascertained,  would  be  a  good  preparation  for  subse- 
quent life,  supposing  instinct  were  abolished :  by  finding  what 
we  had  not  thought  and  done,  we  should  perhaps  find  out  what 
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our  limits  were ;  yet  even  in  the  case  of  animals  it  would  be  fu- 
tile and  debasing  in  the  long  run,  since  the  animal  world,  though 
not  moveable  in  itself,  yet  may  be  raised  or  depressed  in  every 
way  by  its  correspondency  with  the  risings  or  fallings  of  mau> 
kind  ;  but  such  self-contemplations  would  make  the  breed  even 
of  cattle  unimprovable. 

Mr.  Morell  has  a  chapter  on  the  peculiar  essence  of  Rehi^ionj 
which  he  analyses,  very  ably  let  It  be  admitted,  into  the  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence.  We  need  not  traverse  his  process,  but 
let  us  come  to  his  result ;  and  we  have  to  remark  that  to  regard 
dependence  the  essence  of  Religion,  is  to  confound  the  gene- 
ral with  the  universal,  the  skin  with  the  brain,  the  lowest  with 
the  highest.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  Philosophy.  Now 
dependence  is  quite  an  exceptional  part  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment ;  the  cuticle  of  the  state,  where  one  of  its  elements  begins 
to  die  out.  Our  Religious  state  is,  I  presume,  the  relation  of 
our  souUs  loves  toward  God,  who  represents  Himself  in  his 
Word  as  the  father  of  the  Faithful,  in  Christ  as  the  friend  of 
man,  also  as  the  Husband  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  in  the 
dty  of  Qod,  as  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords.  These 
are  intelligible  humanitary  relations ;  four  essences  of  Religion ; 
and  every  human  relation,  when  Christianly  fulfilled,  is  an  es- 
sence of  Religion.  But  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence — 
where  in  common  sense  does  such  a  feeling  abide?  There  is  no 
slave  so  low,  if  he  does  a  day's  work,  but  proves  a  better  souVs 
love  than  this :  I  should  rather  say,  but  rises  away  from  it  into 
a  manlier  state.  The  sense  of  absolute  dependence  exists  only 
where  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  nothing  for  himself  or 
others,  and  has  every  tiling  done  for  him.  Under  these  unhap- 
py circumstances,  this  most  servile  sense  comes  upon  him ;  and 
fortunate  that  it  does,  for  it  is  so  painful,  that  whoso  proves  it, 
is  likely  to  be  goaded  on  to  something  better.  It  is  the  vilest 
state  at  man  ia  relation  to  his  fellows ;  how  can  it  be  the  essen- 
tial state  in  his  relation  to  Qod  ?  The  notion  is  one  of  the  oldest 
rags  of  Judaism,  worn  upon  the  back  of  a  modern  Philosopher. 
We  oonclnde  then,  that  Christian  love,  in  its  whole  scope,  is  the 
oisenoo  of  Religion,  and  that  this  comes  to  us  fVom  all  our  good 
daily  works,  I  ought  to  say.  from  God  through  them,  and  the  sense 
of  Independence  is  its  form,  whereby  we  constantly  recognize 
with  feeling  hearts  our  own  responsibility ;  which  the  sense  of 
absolute  dependence  would  destroy. 

But  I  have  been  anticipating  the  next  chapter  which  is  on  the 
Essence  of  Ckristianity]  for  with  our  author  the  Essence  of  Reli- 
gion 16  one  thing,  and  the  Essence  of  Christianity  is  another ;  and 
moreover,  the  latter  of  these  comes  after  the  former.  Here  wo 
see  the  same  vicious  method  of  looking  at  the  fact  of  religion, 
whidi  is  Christianity,  from  an  assumed  notional  ground.  But 
this  procedure  reigns  with  the  philosophers.  They  look  first 
at  their  own  eyes  to  see  what  can  be  seen ;  they  try  to  look  at 
natural  religion  ae  at  something  which  is  the  organ  whereby 
they  may  view  Christianity.  They  forget  that  this  natural  reli- 
gion was  taught  them  by  tucir  mothers  first  under  the  sacred 
Christian  name,  and  that  their  abstraction  of  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  thin  remainder  of  the  precious  instructions  of 
their  Childhood. 

Be  it  noted  then,  that  for  us  the  Essence  of  Christianity  is 
also  the  peculiar  essence  of  Religion ;  and  that  our  r£lations  to 
Christ  in  the  world,  duly  fulfilled,  are  that  Essence.  On  the 
Divine  side,  however,  Christ  Himself  is  obviously  the  Essence  of 
Christianity. 

[to  be  continued.] 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

THE    ABSURDITIES   OF   ERROR. 


Arab  pRovBRBs.-^If  your  friend  is  made  of  honey  do  not  eat 
him  all  up. 

When  you  are  the  anvil  have  patience,  when  you  are  the  ham- 
mer strike  straight  and  well. 

Nature  is  ever  changing,  ever  new ;  why  be  uneasy,  it  is  the 
law? 


The  effect  of  an  unconditional  reception  of  error  is  to  blind 
and  stultify  the  reason.  This  lamp  of  the  soul,  that  sheds  its 
refulgent  beams  through  all  the  interior  chambers  of  the  mind, 
must  be  continually  repl^iished  by  the  oil  of  truth  alone; 
supplied  with  a  compound  of  one-half  truth  and  one-half  error, 
it  beams  very  dimly  indeed ;  but  when,  to  keep  burning  this 
holy  light,  the  water  of  error  is  alone  supplied,  it  flickers  in  its 
socket,  expires,  and  the  soul  is  shrouded  in  darkness.  Then  in 
this  darkness  wulk  all  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
The  gross  conceptions  of  a  buried  age  are  revived,  and  rejoicing 
to  escape  from  their  grave  of  centuries,  they  revel  in  undis^ 
turbed  freedom.  But  to  be  pledged  unconditionally  to  continue 
in  this  state,  to  be  always  supplying  this  glorious  lamp  with  the 
water  of  error  instead  of  the  oil  of  truths  is  indeed  a  most  oli- 
fortunate  condition.  ^Vnd  it  is  truly  unfortunate  to  us,  that  our 
best  people,  those  whom  we  can  love  most,  whose  intentions  and 
desires  are  of  the  purest  and  most  lovely  character,  should  be 
involved  in  snch  a  pledge,  and  should  be  continually  expending 

their  strength  and  treasure  for water  instead  of  oil.    But, 

thanks  to  what  light  there  is  in  the  world ! — many  there  are  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  disregard  this  pledge,  when,  by  looking  into 
the  minds  of  others,  they  are  made  conscious  of  the  darkness  of 
their  own,  and  see  how  lamentably  they  have  been  deceived. 

While  in  this  pledged  state  of  mental  obscurity,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  forms  and  phantoms  of  error  are  lost  sight  of;  and 
should  attention  be  called  to  them,  their  infatuated  recipient 
cries  out  that  you  are  blaspheming  his  gods.  In  this  unreason- 
able manner,  even  the  great,  the  noble,  the  spiritually-minded 
Paul  replies,  in  one  of  his  writings,  to  a  very  natural  objection 
Paul  had  not  yet  received  light  enough  to  see  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  and  that  a  Universal  Father  regards  his  children  with 
equal  love  and  compassion,  when,  to  sustain  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, he  writes,  "  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  But  to  this  he 
anticipates  an  objection.  "Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault ;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  V^  Paul 
could  see  that  this  objection  could  not  be  easily  answered ;  that 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  will  of  a  sovereign  God,  who 
"  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,-'  and  of  whose  omnipotent  will 
the  will  of  man  is  but  an  infinitessimal  part.  He  therefore  an- 
swers thus,  *•  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against 
Qod  ?  ^all  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  V^  He  then  continues  to  illustrate  by 
inferring  that  becaifse  a  potter  has  power  to  make  of  the  same 
clay  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor,  that  therefbre 
God  will  consign  one  portion  of  his  children  to  endless  misery 
and  another  to  endless  happiness ;  a  sophism  worthy  of  not  a 
few  of  those  Greek  philosophers  whose  systems  he  had  studied 
But  it  is  evident  that  Paul  would  not  have  resorted  to  a  mode  of 
reasoning  so  superficial,  had  he  not  been  driven  to  it  to  sustain 
a  dogma  which  he  had  received,  not  by  the  approval  of  his  rea- 
son, but  by  the  dicta  of  scriptural  authority.  Thus  the  strong- 
est minds  fail  sometimes  to  see  the  absurdity  of  an  error,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pledge  which  they  have  taken  to  sustain  it. 

And  truly,  the  error  into  which  Paul  is  here  led,  that  of  a 
child  of  God  being  a  ^*  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted"  or  made  "for 
destruction,"  is  sufficiently  absurd.  It  is  so  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  look  at  it.  If  we  consider  the  character  of  God 
as  revealed  to  us  in  his  woi%s,  we  see  that  God  is  love,  infinite 
Love  and  infinite  Wisdom ;  that  one  of  the  attributes  of  his  love 
is  unbounded  compassion,  and  that  one  of  thenttributes  of  hia 
wisdom  is  universal  justice ;  and  God  being  omnipotent,  we  see 
in  these  attributes  the  guaranty  for  the  endless  happiness  of  all 
his  creatures.  Moreover,  '*  wratii ''  is  a  passion  belonging  natu- 
rally enough  to  many  a  heathen  god,  but  not  to  the  Father  whom 
Jesusjpreached.    Nor  can  there  be  an  endleaa  misery  consistent 
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I7  with  the  existence  of  unbounded  compassion,  and  "  Tessels  of  |  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  Almightj  One,  who  roles  in  the 
wrath  "  (that  is,  sentient  souls)  fitted  for  destruction  bj  univer- 1  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  children  of  men  j  but  if  the 
sal  justice !  .  aboTe  statement  of  the  number  Kaved  and  lost  be  correct,  we  see 

We  maj  also  see  the  absurdity  of  this  error  by  a  glance  at  the  <  that  among  the  children  of  men  his  power  is  far  greater  than 
conditions  upon  which  this  pretended  separation  of  the  great  that  of  the  Omnipotent.  This  second  god  of  the  old  mythology 
hnmaii  family  is  based.  Those  who  belicTe  certain  propositions  { and  of  the  modem  theology,  has  also  another  attribute  of 
eonoeming  a  great  mystery  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  '  deity,  which  is  omnipresence.  All  the  CTil  thoughts  which 
comprehend,  are  classed  in  one  dirision,  and  those  who  do  not  I  arise  in  men's  minds  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  said  to  be 
belieTe  in  the  other.  But  if  we  consider  that  it  is  impossible  |  suggested  by  him ;  thus  proTing  him  to  be  a  mighty  spirit  CTery- 
for  any  one  to  belicTe  that  whicli  he  does  not  understand,  namely,  wherepresent.  But  we  must  not  too  hastily  infer  from  this  thAt 
a  mystery,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  no  one  human  nature  is  naturally  pure,  and  mankind  innocent  of  theae 
has  really  belicTed  it ;  and  therefore  the  unity  of  the  race  will  <  evil  thoughts,  proceeding  as  they  do  ftrom  a  foreign  source,  for 
be  preserved,  (a  gratifying  thought,)  and  comprehended  in  what  1  we  are  positively  assured  that  the  natural  heart  is  totally  de- 
would  have  been  the  latter  division ;  which,  according  to  the  !  praved,  and  responsible  for  all  evil  thoughts,  come  they  from 
error,  will  be  consigned  to  endless  misery — a  most  lame,  impo- 1  what  source  they  may.  Thus  are  absurdities  heaped  together 
tent,  and  absurd  conclusion.  For  all  the  creations  of  an  infin.  j  to  obstruct  the  paths  which  lead  to  truth,  but  they  give  to  rea- 
itely  wise  Ood  display  evidences  of  the  most  admirable  design^  son,  that  detects  them,  no  danger  of  stumbling, 
but  where  is  the  design  or  use  that  would  be  shown  in  creating '  Now,  there  is  no  power  existing  that  is  not  derived  firom  Qod. 
worlds  and  universes  for  the  production  of  the  inestimable  hu-  j  In  him  the  creatures  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  spheres,  live, 
man  spirit,  and  then  subjecting  that  spirit  to  never-ending  tor- 1  move,  and  have  their  being.  Angels  and  men  alike  are  sul^eci 
ments  ?    It  is  simply  absurd.  )  to  his  will,  and  are  the  out-flowing  expression  of  his  thoughte. 

But  even  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  the  parties  who  advo- !  I^>  *^<^n,  there  be  an  evil  spirit,  he  must  not  only  derive  all 
cate  this  error,  in  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  pretend-  j  ^^'  power  from  God,  but  his  very  existence,  life,  aim  and  endf, 
ed  divisions  of  the  rended  race,  its  absurdity  is  no  less  striking.  ^  ™^'  ^e  ©wing  to  the  original  design  of  the  Deity.  In  the  greet 
According  to  their  own  accounts,  then,  "thirty-nine  fortieths  of  I  ****  Cause  originated  all  that  exists,  and  as  Infinite  Design  is 
the  human  race  possess  unregenerate  hearts.-'*  By  unregene-  pwfoctj  and  the  Divine  Will  omnipotent,  it  is  impossible  thai 
rate  hearts,  we  are  to  understand  minds  incapable  of  believing   *^cre  should  be  anything  but  temporal  or  apparent  evils.    It  is 


in  the  mystery  above  referred  to.    Woll,  the  human  race  on  this 
globe  is  supposed  to  consist  of  about  one  thousand  millions  of 


therefore  plain  enough  to  our  enlightened  reason  that  all  exist* 
ences  compose  a  unity,  and  that  there  are  no  real  (or  enduring) 


souls,  which  would  make  the  iivisions  stand  thus :  twenty-five  !  antagonisms  in  all  the  immensity  of  the  ^<  united  revolving 


millions  saved,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  lost. 
Now  who  is  there  who  does  not  feel  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  hci^rt,  the  absurdity  of  this  statement?  Nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  of  our  present  living  brothers  and  sis- 
ters condemned  to  spend  a  never-ending  eternity  in  torments — 
for  what? — for  not  believing  a  mystery,  which  they  not  only 
can  not  understand,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  the  greater 
part  never  heard !  But  this  has  reference  only  to  those  now 
living.  If  we  bring  into  the  account  all  who  have  lived  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  without  considering  those  who  lived  antece- 
dent to  that  event,  we  have,  it  is  said,  ^^  nearly  sixty  generations 
of  men — ^numbering  forty  thousand  millions;'^  and  giving  the 
toll  ratio  of  a  fortieth  of  each  generation  to  the  number  of  those 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  enjoy  ineffable  bliss  for  unceasing  ages, 
(though  this  ratio  is  much  too  great  for  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,}  there  is  left  thirty'nine  thousand  mUlioru  of  souls,  who 
have  been  created  in  vain,  since  the  beginning  of  the  christian 
dispensation!  Who  is  there  who  does  not  perceive  that  this, 
too,  is  simply  absurd  ? 

And  who  is  there  who  does  not  see  that  all  the  tendencies  and 
teaohings  of  the  life  and  discourse  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  are  op- 
posed to  an  error  so  monstrous?  What,  then,  could  have  been 
the  origin  of  those  few  passages  in  the  gospels,  which  attribute 
to  him  the  utterance  of  such  a  doctrine  ?  Could  it  be  that  the 
propagandists  of  a  new  faith  found  so  much  opposition  to  its 
progress  in  a  community  hostile  to  its  reception,  as  to  find  it 
necessary  to  add  threatenings  to  expostulation?  Such  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  early  apostles  of  almost  every  religion,  where 
their  seal  transcended  their  wisdom.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  plain  that  an  error  so  palpable  as  this  could  not  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  lips  of  Jesua  His  was  a  mind  too  taH  of  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  ever  to  have  originated  so  evident  an  absurdity. 

Connected  with  this  error,  as  an  almost  indispensable  acces- 
sary is  the  old  legend  concerning  the  existence  of  an  Evil 
Spirit.  This  has  been  incorporated  into  the  christian  system 
by  our  zealous  priests,  who  have  found  his  satanic  migesty  en 
excellent  auxiliary  in  driving  men  to  believe.    His  power  is 

♦See  Univercoelum,  VoL  iii,  p.  389. 


heavens.'-     Tfter^  is  one  only  true  God. 

The  common-sence  of  the  christian  would,  however,  have  dis- 
posed of  the  fabled  devil  Men  generally  speak  of  his  existence 
in  terms  of  unlimited  ridicule,  and  it  is  with  evident  reluctance 
that  those  who  occupy  the  pulpit  ever  allude  to  him.  It  would 
not  be  proper,  of  course  for  these  latter  ever  to  admit  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  existence,  simply  because  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  this  assumption  j  he  there- 
fore still  lives  and  reigns  (by  fear)  over  a  few  week  mindsi 
having  this  large  and  influential  class  to  sustidn  him. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless,  and  certainly  unpleasant  task  to 
contemplate  all  the  absurdities  of  error.  The  birds  of  the  day 
are  ever  of  a  more  brilliant  plumage  than  those  of  the  night, 
and  ever  greet  the  ear  with  a  more  pleasing  strain.  Harmeny  is 
the  mind's  attraction,  discord  its  aversion.  And  truth  and 
harmony  are  one,  and  harmony  is  heaven.  All  men  seek  truth 
but  all  do  not  attain  to  it,  because  they  do  not  see  the  absurdities 
that  obstruct  their  progress.  But  error  is  transient  and  tem- 
poral, while  truth  is  permanent  and  eternal ;  and  all  will  yet 
arrive  at  truth,  and  thus  eigoy  harmony  and  heaven.  r. 

Cabet  and  his  company. — We  see  by  our  exchanges  that  the 
company  of  the  French  communists  known  as  the  Icarians,  headed 
by  Mens.  Cabet,  and  which,  through  some  untoward  circumstan- 
ces recently  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in 
Texas,  have  determined  to  settle  at  Nauvoo.  It  is  said  that 
Cabet  has  paid  $3,000  and  the  citizens  $1,000  for  the  walls  of 
the  Mormon  Temple  and  the  arsenal,  together  with  about  eleven 
acres  of  land,  the  title  being  vested  solely  in  Mens.  Cabet.  "  He 
has  commenced  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  employs  about  three 
hundred  men  upon  the  work.  Much  of  the  interest  that  has 
hitherto  been  attached  to  this  edifice  will  now  be  dissipated,  for 
it  will  no  longer  wear  the  proud  name  of  <  Temple,^  but  in 
ftiture  will  be  known  as  the  *  Monster  Boarding  HouseJ  The 
basement  story  is  to  be  laid  out  into  kitchens,  the  first  floor  will 
be  converted  into  a  dining  room  capable  of  accommodating  a 
thousand  persons,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  will  be 
fitted  up  for  school  rooms,  offices  and  sleeping  apartments  fbr 
five  hundred  people.'' 
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From  Peterson's  Magazine. 

MY    WIFE'S    PARTY. 


Abetter  woman  than  Mrs.  Sunderland* does  not  exist  any- 
where, though  I  do  say  it  myself.  I  consider  her  one  of  the 
'^sali  of  the  earth,''  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know.  Still  Mrs. 
Sunderland  has  her  faults — no,  I  will  not  call  them  by  so  hard 
a  name — still  Mrs.  Sunderland  has  her  weaknesses,  and  one  of 
these  is  a  disposition  to  think  well  of  everybody.  On  this  head 
no  one  can  accuse  me  of  weakness.  I  am  not  aware  that  as  a 
general  thing,  I  think  any  better  of  people  than  I  ought  to  think- 
No— I  am  not  blind  to  anybody's  faults,  though  I  ean  see  and 
appreciate  excellencies  as  well  as  any  one.    But  to  my  story. 

After  we  had  risen  a  little  in  the  world,  and  could  afford  not 
only  to  liye  incur  own  hoiiHc,  but  enjoy  our  share  of  the  elegipi- 
cies  and  luxuries  of  this  life,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
a  good  many  who,  before,  were  not  oyer-liberal  in  their  atten- 
tion. Mrs.  Sunderland  believed  their  attentions  sincere;  but  I 
reserved  to  myself  the  right  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
the  professions  that  were  made.  1  didn't  like  the  "my  dear 
Mrs.  Sunderland !"  Nor  the  particular  solicitude  expressed  by 
not  a  few,  in  anything  that  pertained  to  my  wife's  welfare ;  and 
when  she  talked  about  Mrs.  Jones  being  such  a  kind  good  soul, 
and  Mrs.  Peters  being  so  disinterested  in  everything.  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders,  and  reserved  the  privilege  of  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
all  being  gold  that  glittered. 

Not  having  been  raised  in  fashionable  life,  we  had  no  taste  for 
display,  and  although  we  had  our  share  of  company,  whether  we 
oared  about  it  or  not,  we  had  never  ventured  so  far  to  sea  as  to 
give  a  party,  although  we  had  accepted  several  invitations  to 
assemblages  of  this  kind.  But  some  of  Mrs.  Sunderland's  good 
firiends  and  acquaintances,  insisted  upon  it,  last  winter,  that  she 
must  give  an  entertainment,  and  they  used  such  cogent  argu- 
ments that  she.  good  soul !  was  won  over.  I  remained  for  a  long 
time  incorrigible,  but,  as  nothing  could  put  it  out  of  Mrs.  Sun- 
derland's head  that  it  was  due  to  her  position  and  relations  to 
give  a  party,  I  with  much  reluctance  withdrew  my  opposition, 
and  forthwith  the  note  of  preparation  was  sounded. 

"  Who  shall  we  invite  ?"  was  the  first  question. 

Our  circle  of  acquaintances  had  considerably  increased  within 
two  or  three  years,  and  When  we  went  over  the  list  it  was  found 
to  be  rather  large. 

"  You  will  have  to  cut  down  considerably,"  said  I. 

"  To  do  so  without  giving  offence  will  be  difficult,"  replied  my 
wife. 

"  Better  cut  all  off  then,"  was  on  my  tongue,  but  I  repressed 
the  words,  feeling  it  would  be  unkind  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  affair  at  this  stage  of  its  progress. 

"  You  haven't  got  Fanny  and  Ellen  on  your  list,"  I  remarked, 
after  a  good  number  of  erasures  had  been  made.  They  were 
two  of  my  neices,  good  girls,  but  poor.  Both  were  dress-makers 
apprentices.  They  were  learning  a  trade  in  order  to  relieve 
their  ihther,  an  industrious,  but  not  very  thrifty  man,  from  the 
burden  of  their  support.  I  liked  them  very  much  for  good  sense, 
agreeable  manners,  and  strong  affection  for  their  parents. 

*•  Shall  we  invite  them  ?"  itiquired  my  wife. 

«  Certainly  !"  T  replied.    «  Why  not  ?" 

"  Will  they  be  able  to  make  a  good  appearance.  You  know 
what  a  number  of  fashionable  people  will  be  here." 

"  If  you  doubt  it,  we  will  send  them  each  a  handsome  dress 
pattern  with  the  invitation." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  do  so."  was  Mrs.  Sunderland's  approv, 
ing  remark,  and  the  thing  was  done  as  I  had  suggested. 

The  pruning  down  of  the  invitation  list  was  no  easy  matter, 
and  it  was  not  without  many  fears  of  giving  offence  that  my 
wife,  at  last,  fixed  upon  the  precise  number  of  persons  who  were 
to  honor  us  with  their  company. 

The  exact  character  of  the  entertainment  was  next  to  be  con- 
lidered,  and  an  estimate  of  cost  made.    Several  ladies  au  fait  in 


such  matters,  were  consulted ;  and  their  opinions  compared,  di* 
gested,  and  adopted  or  rejected  as  they  agreed  with,  or  differed 
from,  what  we  thought  right. 

^'  It  will  cost  at  least  a  hundred  dollars,"  said  Mrs.  Sunderland 
after  we  had  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  what  we  woold 
have.    The  sum  seemed  large  in  her  mind. 

'^  If  we  get  off  with  two  hundred  we  may  be  thankful/'  I 
replied. 

^^  Oh,  no.    I  can't  go  above  a  hundred  dollars." 

"We  shall  see" 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  cost  so  much,  I" 

''  There  is  no  retreat  now,  Mrs.  Sunderland.  We  have  taken 
the  step  initiative,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  through  with 
the  matter  as  best  we  can.  My  word  for  it,  we  shall  not  be  very 
eager  to  give  another  party. 

This  threw  a  damper  on  my  wife's  feelings  that  I  was  sorry  to 
perceive,  for  now  that  the  party  must  be  given,  I  wanted  to  see 
it  done  in  as  good  spirit  as  possible.  From  that  time  therefore 
I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  likely  to  awaken  a  doubt  as  to 
the  satisfactory  result  of  the  coming  entertainment. 

The  evening  came  in  due  time,  and  we  had  all  things  ready. 
I  must  own  that  I  felt  a  little  excited,  for  the  giving  of  a  fashion- 
able party  was  something  new  in  the  history  of  my  life,  and  I 
did  not  feel  altogether  at  home  in  the  matter.  Unacoostomed  to 
the  entertainment  of  company,  especially  where  ceremony  and  a 
certain  etiquette  were  involved,  I  was  conscious  of  an  awkward 
feeling,  and  would  have  given  double  the  cost  of  the  party  for 
the  privilege  of  an  escape  from  the  mortifications  and  trials  it 
promised  to  involve. 

In  order  to  give  additional  beauty  and  attraction  to  our  par- 
lors, we  had  purchased  sundry  articles  of  ornamental  f^umiturey 
which  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars,  and  which  were  of  no  manner 
of  nse  except  to  look  at. 

It  was  so  late  before  the  elite  of  our  company  began  to  arrive 
that  we  were  in  some  doubt  whether  they  were  going  fo  come  at 
all  But  toward  nine  o'clock  they  came  along,  and  by  ten  we 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  My  neices,  Fan- 
ny and  Ellen,  were  among  the  first  to  appear,  and  they  looked 
pretty  and  interesting. 

As  soon  as  the  first  embarassment  consequent  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  extra  fashionables  had  wore  off,  and  I  felt  at  home 
once  more  in  my  own  house,  I  began  to  look  around  me  with  an 
observant)eye.  About  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  sober  aspect  of  a  certain  lady,  whose  husband,  by  a  few 
fortunate  adventures,  had  acquired  some  money,  and  lifted  her 
into  "  good  society,"  as  it  is  called.  She  was  talking  to  another 
lady,  and  T  saw  their  eyes  were  directed  towards  my  neices,  of 
whom  I  felt  a  little  proud ;  they  looked  and  behaved  so  welL 

^^  What's  all  this  about  ?"  said  I  to  myself.  And  I  kept  my 
eyes  upon  the  ladies  as  intently  as  they  did  upon  Ellen  and 
Fanny.  Presently  I  saw  one  of  them  toss  her  head  with  an  air 
of  dignified  contempt,  and  rising  up  to  make  her  way  across  the 
room  to  where  her  husband  stood.  She  spoke  to  him  in  evident 
excitement,  and  directed  his  attention  to  my  neices.  The  sight 
of  them  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  unpleasant  effect  upon  himi 
for  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  and  answered  in  a 
few  words  that  I  could  see  were  indifferent.  But  his  wife  was 
in  earnest,  and  placing  her  arm  within  his,  drew  him  away 
towards  the  door.  He  remonstrated,  but  she  was  not  in  a  humor 
to  listen  to  anything,  and  with  surprise  I  saw  them  retire  from 
the  parlors.  My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  them,  but  the  truth 
flashing  across  my  mind,  I  felt  indignant  at  such  comduct,  and 
resolved  to  let  them  do  as  they  pleased.  In  a  little  while,  the 
offended  lady,  bonneted,  cloaked,  and  boaed,  came  sweeping  past 
the  parlor  doors,  with  her  husband  in  her  train,  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  third  part  of  the  company.  A  moment  after  and 
she  had  dashed  into  the  street. 

'•  Who  is  that  ?  What's  the  matter  V'  went  whispering  round 
he  rooms. 


i.-. 
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"It  is  Mrs. 

"Mrs.  L !  Is  she  sick?" 

"Why,  has  she  gone  ?'' 

But  no  one  seemed  at  first  to  know.    Soon  howeYer,  the  lady 


little  pleasure,  and  so  much  pain  had  sprung,  I  said  to  my  wife! 
on  coming  home  one  day — 

''  It's  as  I  expected.    Pride  must  have  a  fell.^* 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?    What  has  hapened !"  inquired  Mrs. 


So  much  for  Mv  Wife's  P.vurv 


WATERLOO— BEFORE   AND   AFTER. 


to  whom  she  had  communicated  the  fact  that  we  had  insulted  our  |  Sunderland. 

company  by  inviting  "mantua>maker  girls,*' wispered  to  another  1     "L has  failed,  as  I  predicted,  and  his  Irdy  wife,  who 

the  secret,  and  away  it  went  buzzing  through  the  rooms,  finding  \  turned  up  her  aristocratic  dose  at  our  excellent  neices,  is  likely 
its  way  as  well  to  the  ears  of  Fanny  and  Ellen,  as  to  those  of  the  to  see  the  day  when  she  will  stand  far  below  them  in  society.-* 
rest  of  the  company.  About  one  half  of  the  ladies  present  did  I  spoke  in  an  exulting  ▼oice.  But  ni}'  wife  instantly  reproved 
not  exactly  seem  to  know  whether  they  ought  to  follow  the  .  my  levity.    She  cherished  no  animosities,  and  had  long  since 

'example  of  Mrs.  L or  not,  and  there  was  a  portentous  i  forgotten  the  ofTcncc. 

moment,  when  almost  the  waving  of  a  finger  would  have  caused 
our  party  to  break  up  in  disorder. 

The  moment  my  neices  understood    the  feeling  that  had 

prompted  the  lady  to  withdraw  indignantly,  they  arose  aud  

were  retiring  from  the  room,  when  I  intercepted  and  detained  We  were  forcibly  struck  lately,  (says  the  Kuick':rb9rker)  in 
them  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  They  begged  hard  to  i  retiling  Dumas^  "  Shores  of  the  Ilhine,*'  by  this  contrasted  pic- 
be  permitted  to  retire,  but  I  said  no,  for  my  blood  was  '•  up"  as  1  tuvo of  "  Nnpohon  s^oing  to,  ami  rfturniig/rom  WvUrloo''  The 
the  saying  i&  .  two  scenes  arc  worthy  the  pencil  of  Deluroche . 

"  Ellen  and  Fanny  are  worth  as  many  Mrs.  h 's,"  said  I  to  ;     '•  We  saw  two  carriages  approaching,  galloping  each  with  six 

myself,  "as  you  can  find  from  here  to  Jericho.*'  horses.    They  disappeared  for  an  instant  in  a  valley,  then  rose 

The  disaffected  ones  noticed,  I  suppose,  my  decision  in  the  again  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  I'rom  us.  Then  we  set 
matter,  and  thought  it  proper  not  to  break  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  off  running  toward  the  town,  crying  VEmpenur!  VEmpe- 
Sunderland,  who  could  afford  to  be  independent.  Money  is  a  great  rnn!'  We  arrived  breathlesi*,  and  only  preceding  the  Emperor 
thing !  Humph !  There  was  a  time  in  our  history — but  no  great  by  some  five  hundred  paces,  I  thought  he  would  not  stop,  what- 
matter.    We  are  people  of  character  and  standing  now !  ■  ever  might  be  the  crowd  awaiting  him,  and  so  made  for  the  post- 

We  had  rather  a  dull  time  aftcrtho  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  L ^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^  *"nk  down  half  dead  with  the  running  j  but  at 

For  a  little  while  the  spirits  of  the  company  rallied  under  the  ;  any  rate  I  was  there.  In  a  moment  appeared,  turning  the  oor-^ 
effects  of  wine  and  a  good  supper,  but  they  soon  flagged  again, '  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^'^^^^^  ^^®  ''^^«»^°8  ^^^^^  i  ^^^^  **»«  postillions  all  cot- 
and  a  sober  cast  of  thought  settled  upon  almost  every  counte-  \  «red  with  ribbons ;  then  the  carriages  themselves  j  then  the  pec 
nance.  My  poor  wife  found  it  impossible  to  retain  a  cheerful  Pl«  following  the  carriages.  The  carriages  stopped  at  the  post, 
exterior,  and  my  neices  looked  as  if  almost  any  other  place  in  the  '  ^  ^^w  Napoleon !  He  was  dressed  m  a  green  coat,  with  litUe 
world  would  have  been  a  Paradise  in  comparison.  epaulets,  and  wore  the  officer^s  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.    I 

only  saw  his  bust  fhimed  in  the  square  of  the  carriage  win- 


comparison 

At  least  an  hour  earlier  than  we  had  anticipated,  our  rooms 
were  deserted,  and  we  left  alone  with  our  thoughts,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  were  not  very  agreeable.  Mrs.  Sunderland,  the  mo- 
ment the  last  guest  retired,  went  back  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
parlors,  and  setting  down  upon  a  sofa,  burst  into  tears.  She  had 
promised  herself  much  pleasure,  but,  alas !  how  bitterly  had  she 
been  disappointed  I  I  was  excited  and  indignant  enough  to  say 
almost  anything,  and  a  dosen  times  did  I  check  myself  when 
about  uttering  words  that  would  have  only  made  poor  Mrs, 
Sunderland  feel  ten  times  worse  than  she  did. 

"  The  next  time  we  give  a  party—*' 

"We  wont  r'  said  I,  taking  the  words  out  of  my  wife's  mouth 
She  was  recovering  from  her  state  of  mortification,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  indignant. 

"Tou^ve  said  it  exactly,''  responded  Mrs.  Sunderland.  ^'I 
call  this  throwing  away  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  a  very 
bad  cause.'' 

*^  So  it  strikes  me.    When  fifty  or  sixty  people  eat  an  elegant 


dow.  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest — that  famous  medallio  head 
of  the  old  Roman  Emperors.  His  forehead  fell  forward ;  his 
features,  immovable,  were  of  the  yellowish  color  of  wax ;  only 
his  eyes  appeared  to  be  alive.  Next  him,  on  his  left,  was  Prince 
Jerome,  a  King  without  a  kingdom,  but  a  faithful  brother.  He 
was  at  that  period  a  fine  young  man  of  six-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  his  features  regular  and  well  formed,  his  beard 
black,  his  hair  elegantly  arranged.  He  saluted  in  place  of  hii 
brother,  whose  vague  glance  seemed  lost  in  the  future — perhaps 
in  the  past.  Opposite  the  Emperor  was  Letort,  his  aid-de-eamp 
and  ardent  soldiers,  who  seemed  already  to  snuff  the  air  of  bat- 
tle-, he  was  smiling  too,  the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  long  di^i 
to  live !  All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minuta  Then  the  whip 
cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all  disappeared  like  a  virion 

"  Three  days  afterward,  toward  evening,  some  people  arrived 
from  St.  Quentin }  they  said  as  they  came  away  they  heard  can- 
non.   The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  a  courier  arrived  who 


behave  themselves  better  than  some  of  our  high  bred  ladies  did 
to-night  As  for  Mrs  L— — ,  Fanny  and  Ellen  are  worth  a 
hundred  of  her.  It's  my  opinion  that  if  she  knew  everything 
she  would  curtail  her  dignity  a  little.  If  I'm  not  very  much 
mistaken,  her  husband  will  go  to  the  wall  before  a  twelvemonth 
passes 


;; 


supper,  and  drink  costly  wine  at  my  expense  again,  they  win   scattered  all  along  the  road  the  news  of  the  victory.    Theeigh- 

teenth  nothing ;  only  vague  rumors  were  abroad,  coming  no  one 
knew  whence.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  at  Brussels. 
The  twentieth,  three  men  in  rags,  two  wounded,  and  riding  ja- 
ded horses  all  covered  with  foam,  entered  the  town,  and  were  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  whole  population,  and  pushed  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  town-house.  These  men  hardly  spoke 
On  the  next  day  we  settled  all  accounts  with  confectioner.  |  French.  They  were,  I  believe,  Westphalians,  belonging  some- 
wine  merchant,  china  dealers  and  waiters.  The  bills  were  over  j  how  to  our  army.  To  all  our  questions  they  only  shook  their 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  a  hundred  dollars  paid  |  heads  sadly,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  they  had  quitted  the 
as  before  intimated,  for  parlor  ornaments  to  grace  the  occasion,  t  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  battle  was 
"  So  much  paid  for  earthly  wisdom,'*  said  I,  after  all  was  over  j  lost  when  they  came  away.  It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
«I  don't  think  we  need  to  give  another  party.'-  j  fugitives.    We  would  not  believe  them.     We  said  these  men 

Mrs.  Sunderland  sighed  and  shook  her  head.     Poor  soul  i!  ^^re  Prussian  spies.    Napoleon  could  not  be  beaten!     That  fine 
Her  kind  and  generous  nature  was  hurt.    She  had  looked  upon  I  army  which  we  had  seen  pass  could  not  be  destroyed.    We  want- 
a  new  phase  of  character  and  the  discovery  had  wounded  her.  j  ed  to  put  the  poor  fellows  into  prison ;  so  quickly  had  we  for 
A  few  months  after  this  unfortunate  party,  f^m  which  8o  i  gotten '13  and*  14.  to  remember  the  years  which  had  gone  before 
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M/  motlier  ran  to  tke  fort,  where  she  passed  the  whole  dayt 
kJtowiikg  it  was  there  the  news  mast  arrive,  whatever  it  were. 
Daring  this  time  I  looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the 
name  of  which  even  I  conld  not  find,  and  began  to  think  the 
place  was  imaginary,  as  was  the  men's  account  of  the  battle.  At 
four  o'clock,  more  fugitives  arrived,  who  confirmed  the  news  of 
the  first  comers.  These  were  French,  and  could  give  all  the  de- 
tails which  we  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the  others  had 
said,  only  adding  that  Napoleon  and  his  brother  were  killed. 
This  we  would  not  believe :  Napoleon  might  not  be  invincible 
— invulnerable  he  certainly  was.  Fresh  news  more  terrible  and 
disastrous  continued  to  come  in  until  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

'^  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage.  It 
stopped,  and  the  Postmaster  went  out  with  a  light.  We  follow- 
ed him,  as  he  ran  to  the  door  to  ask  for  news.  Then  he  started 
a  step  back,  and  cried,  'It*s  the  Emperor  F  I  got  on  a  stone 
bench,  and  looked  over  my  mother's  shoulder.  It  was  indeed  Na- 
poleon seated  in  the  same  corner,  in  the  same  uniform,  his  head 
on  his  breast  as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little  lower ;  but 
there  was  not  a  line  in  his  countenance,  not  an  altered  feature, 
to  mark  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  great  gambler,  who  had 
just  staked  and  lost  the  world.  Jerome  and  Letort  were  not 
with  him  to  bow  and  smile  in  his  place.  Jerome  was  gathering 
together  the  remnants  of  the  army ;  Letort  had  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon  ball.  Napoleon  lifted  his  head  slowly,  looked 
round  as  if  rousing  from  a  dream,  and  then,  with  his  brief,  stri- 
dent voice,  <  What  place  is  this  V  he  said,  <  Villers-Coteret,  6ire.' 
^ How  many  leagues  from  Soissons ?'  'Six,  Sire.'  *From  Pa- 
rial'  'Nineteen.'  'Tell  the  post-boys  to  go  quick,'  and  he 
onoe  more  flung  himself  back  into  the  corner  of  his  oarriage, 
his  head  fell  on  his  chest.  The  horses  carried  him  away  as  if 
they  had  wings !" 

The  world  knows  what  had  taken  place  between  these  two 
apparitions  of  Napoleon ! 


m  »«^»»' 


MONOPOLY   OF   THE  PUBLIC   LANDS. 


Land,  without  labor,  is  worthless.  And  labor,  to  be  efficient, 
most  be  free  and  independent  It  must  not  be  the  forced  labor 
of  an  uninterested  tenantry,  but  the  intelligent  and  hearty  labor 
of  independent  farmers — ^men  who  own  their  homesteads,  and 
pay  tribute  to  no  man ;  who  work  with  a  will  because  the  pro- 
coeds  of  their  industry  are  seonred  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren j  and  who  cherish  with  patriotio  pride  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  becanse  they  are  interested  in  its  native  soil,  and 
are  part  of  its  bone  and  muscle. 

Land  monopoly  has  been  the  curse  of  the  old  world.  Under 
its  operation  thousands  of  half  starved  and  shiftless  tenants  have 
dragged  on  in  ignorance  and  poverty  from  year  to  year,  that  some 
pampered  nobleman  might  riot  in  his  pleasures. — ^And  the  result 
has  been  worn  out  and  fruitless  lands,  and  a  debased  and  dis- 
contented peasantry.  Ireland,  at  this  day,  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  the  evils  of  land  monopoly.  Our  own  country,  not^ 
withstanding  the  antagonism  of  its  institutions  of  feudalism,  has 
not  entirely  escaped  the  influences  of  this  enemy  of  freedom- 
Witness  the  troubles  in  New  York,  where,  under  the  name  of 
''patroonery,"  land  monopoly  has  wrought  disastrous  results. 

It  is  eminently  the  true  policy  of  our  government  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  Individ, 
uals.  or  corporations.  For  such  monopoly  of  land  is  not  injurioug 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  is  entirely  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  Wherever  the  land  is  divided  into  immense  es. 
tates,  despotism  and  slavery  stand  on  a  broad  foundation,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  freedom  finds  its  most  congenial  home  in  a  com- 
munity of  small  landholders.  Our  own  New  England  owes  much 
of  its  intelligence  and  freedom  to  its  small  farms,  and  its  hard 
working,  but  independent  farmers.  Jefferson  well  understood 
this  when  he  labored  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  Vir- 
{inia 


We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  reflecting  on  tht 
policy  pursued  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of-  the  ITnitecl 
States.  Our  government  owns  xidllions  of  acres  of  land  in  tht 
West,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  it  holds  them  in  trust  for  tht 
people,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  this  fertile  soQ 
should  be  widely  distributed  among  the  laborers  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  this  cannot  be.  Al- 
ready immense  tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased  by  individ- 
uals and  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  or  to  ba 
rented  out  to  tenantry.  One  English  nobleman  has  purchased 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  Wisconsin.  And  this  land,  thus  par- 
chased,  is  now  lying  unimproved,  and  strong  and  willing  labor 
era  cannot  enter  upon  and  cultivate  it,  and  thus  benefit  them* 
selves  and  enrich  the  nation,  but  after  their  weary  labor  of  many 
years  has  made  the  surrounding  country  to  blossom  like  the  rose? 
it  will  be  brought  into  the  market  at  greatly  enhanced  prices' 
Thus  will  the  largo  land  holders  become  enriched  by  the  toils  of 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  western  country. 

This  subject  has  another  important  aspect.  The  immense  an* 
occupied  territory  of  (he  West  is  to  be  the  fiiture  seat  of  mighty 
States,  and  it  depends  upon  the  disposal  now  made  of  the  land} 
whether  they  shall  be  governed  by  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  a 
sturdy  race  of  freemen.  In  our  view,  it  were  better  that  every 
acre  were  now  gir^ii  away  to  actual  settlers  than  that  thsformsr 
result  should  occur.  We  believe  it  to  be  th«dnty  of  Congress  tt 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  pnblie  lands  to  any  excfl|ii 
actual  settlers,  and  in  small  quantities,  that  thus  the  people  inay 
not  be  robbed  of  their  birth-right  by  speculators  and  aristocrats 

This  fiut(jeet  should  be  pressed  upon  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, and  if  the  people  bestir  themseWes  as  they  should,  such  a 
law  may  be  passed,  and  thus  the  happiness  of  future  generations 
be  secured. — [Portland  Transcript 

ECCENTRICITY    OF   THE    PULPIT. 

There  was  formerly,  settled  over  a  small  society  in  the  towm 
of  Hopkinton,  in  this  State,  a  80in«what  singular  but  Yery  good 
man,  of  the  Orthodox  denomination,  named  Hall.  Mai^  gooA 
stories  are  told  of  him,  and  among  others  the  following,  whidi 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  in  print. 
^During  the  period  of  his  ministration,  from  some  trivial  causa 
there  arose  trouble  between  the  choir  and  the  congregatioBy 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  former  \  liberal  conoid 
flions  were  however  made,  and  the  singers  returned :  but  thif 
knowing  that  no  other  music  oould  be  sssily  obtained,  were  dis- 
posed to  take  undue  advantage  of  it ;  tod  on  the  slightest  ofiTenot 
having  been  given,  immediately  vacated.  This  having  occursd 
several  times— even  the  good  pastor  was  ruffled  -,  and  on  ont 
occasion  during  his  sermon,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  ta 
his  people,  ^'although  the  days  of  dreams  and  visions  had  passed 
away,  and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  credit  supernatural  agen- 
cies— ^yet  he  had  lately  a  very  singular  dreain,  which,  as  some  Of 
his  congregation  might  be  interested  in — he  would  relate.'' 
<<I  thought,''  said  he,  ^Hhat  I  had  passed  from  llfr;  and  after  death 
I  awoke  in  a  new  and  strange  land.  As  I  walked  along,  I  ttcw 
on  one  side  beautiful  fields  and  trees,  shady  groves  and  fimn- 
tains,  and  everything  was  lovely  and  pleasant;  and  I  saw  numj 
faces  which  I  recognized  as  well-known,  departed  friends— nowv 
in  a  state  of  happiness ;  but  as  I  turned  from  this  enchanting 
prospect,  I  saw  on  my  left  hand  a  dark  and  desolate  country,  sad 
in  the  distance,  I  think  I  discerned  smoke  and  fire,  and  hssvd 
groans  and  lamentations.  As  I  turned,  shuddering,  ft^mi  tii# 
sight,  I  saw  a  poor,  miserable-looking  set  of  beings,  who  appeiiN 
ed  to  be  urged  forward  to  this  horrid  and  gloomy  place  by  singo* 
lar  looking  creatures,  armed  triih  instmments  ^ioh  elostiy  r«* 
sembled  our  modem  pitchforks.  Commiserating  their  sad  stats^ 
I  inquired  of  a  bystander  who  theso  unhappy  people  Were  ^^ 
glancing  contemptuously  at  them,  he  replied,  ^ho6e?-M>h,  tlM|r 
are  a  gang  of  Hopklnton  singers  P''— [Boston  Qaiette. 
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THE  SPIRIT_OF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transforma- 
tion of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
from  competitive  to  co-operatiye  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  adyocatea  Reorgani- 
ntion.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes  and  to  harmon^ 
ize  man's  yarious  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
lelations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thxa  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  and  hii  Righteousness,  a  Heayen  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  era  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
•Odatiea,  J^  Spirti  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
Bght  on  all  sides  oommunicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
tiie  Diyine  Being, — ^illustrating  aooording  to  its  power,  the  laws 
•fUniyersal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  fordgn, — ^reports  of  R^ 
form  Moyements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoyeries  and  Mechan- 
ical inyentioiis — ^notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — this  periodical  will  endea- 
vor to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  edited  by  William  Henry  Chan- 
■wo,  with  th*»  aid  of  a  larg©  number  of  contributors.  It  is  pub- 
lished eyery  Saturday,  at  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau-street,  New- 
York,— ^eing  neatly  printed  on  a  super  royal  sheet,  folded  into 
iizteett  pages,  and  fbrming  two  large  Octayo  volumes  a  year. 
The  subscription  price  is  $2,  payable  in  all  oases  in  adyance. 
For  a  remittance  of  f  10  six  copies  will  be  forwarded.  On  mat- 
t«n  relating  to  the  Literary  department,  address  post-paid,  the 
Bdltor;  in  regard  to  Business  concerns,  address,  post-paid, 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York. 


theological  discussions,  manifest  piety  by  deeds  of  peace,  come 
forth,  in  this  tumult  of  the  nations,  as  friends  neither  of  radical- 
ism nor  of  tyranny,  but  as  the  Arm,  uncompromising  ministers 
of  brotherly  kindness ;  then  shall  worship  and  work,  holiness 
and  humanity  be  made  at  one  in  Christian  Commonwealths,  and 
in  Confederated  Mankind  shall  appear  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  upon 
Earth.'' 

Thusspeaks  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  May  there  grand  words  of 
command  and  encouragement  be  the  guides  of  this  paper! 
Amidst  the  trials  of  there  transition  times  it  would  stand  always 
and  eyery  where  in  a  mediational  attitude.  It  would  show  Re- 
formers of  eyery  grade,  that  the  yarious  moyements  in  which 
Proyidence  has  called  them  to  participate  oonyerge  to  an  end  of 
integral  association.  Ic  would  aid  the  different  schools  of  Social- 
ists to  combine,  by  doing  justice  alike  to  all  tendencies,  religious 
and  secular,  spiritual  and  practical,  which  divide  them.  By  pre- 
senting in  a  positiye  form  the  fiicts  and  laws  of  the  Diyine  Sys- 
tem of  Mediation  it  would  leaye  behind  past  c|ntroyersies,  and 
bring  together  upon  a  higher  leyd  the  supematuralist  and  na- 
turalist, the  rationalist  and  mystic,  on  broad  grounds  of  experi- 
ence, illustrated  by  science,  confirmed  by  tradition,  it  would  de- 
monstrate the  need  of  spiritual  centers  for  political  bodies,  and 
thus  promote  the  Unity  of  Church  and  State  in  communal,  nation- 
al and  uniyersal  Ud^  From  the  principle  that  piety  and  charity 
must  be  reciprocally  sustained,  it  would  eleyate  questions  of 
worldly  interest  into  the  light  of  Absolute  Justice,  and  disarm 
conflicting  classes  by  the  inspirations  of  Fraternity !  Finally,  by 
exhibiting  the  True  Order  of  hierarchical  distribution  for  all 
fiinctions  and  honors,  it  would  establish  the  due  claims  both  of 
legitimacy  and  of  liberalism,  and  proye  that  refined,  harmonious, 
beautiful  sodeties  on  earth,  are  the  only  fit  scenes  of  training 
for  society  in  heayen. 

May  The  Spirii  of  the  Age  be  a  herald  of  hope.  lU  end  is 
Peaceful  Transition  from  competitiye  strife  to  organized  co-ope- 
ration, from  isolated  selfishness  to  associated  interests.  Its 
watch-word  and  countersign  are  Univvxsal  Unity. 

■^  •.^•«'^» 
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NAME. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  ayowedly  a  high  and  comprehensiye 
tiilcj  but  it  is  assumed  without  presumption,  for  it  signifies  a 
prayer  rather  than  a  promise,  and  simply  marks  the  hope  with 
which  this  periodical  is  undertaken. 

What  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  1 

Aboye  the  discordant  yoices  of  Reyolution  and  Reaction,  of 
Iniemational  and  dyil  wars,  a  yoioe  of  cheerful  prophecy  sounds 
Ibrth,  throughout  Christendom,  for  all  who  haye  the  ear  to  hear. 
It  announces,  as  nigh  at  hand,  an  era  of  Reconciliation,  when 
Older  and  Freedom  shall  be  harmonised  by  Unity  of  Interest,  and 
universal  good-will  shall  be  proved  and  perfected  in  universal 
justice.  It  says  to  rulers  and  people,  to  rich  and  poor ;  „wa8te  no 
more  blood,  treasure,  energy,  in  alternate  coercion  and  destruc- 
tion ',  what  you  need,  for  the  good  of  one  and  all,  is  an  organi- 
sation of  Industry,  Property,  Finance,  Exchange,  Economies, 
Guarantees,  Education,  Government,  which  accords  with  the  di- 
vine method  of  arrangement  \  labor  together  for  this  end  of  prac- 
tical politics  and  gradually  substitute  humane  relations  for  exis- 
ting antagonisms;  then  shall  liberty  and  law  be  fulfilled  in  j  professed  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  as  generally  taught  and 
lives  of  love  collective  and  individual,  and  in  every  community,  {  exemplified ;  that  they  seek  the  overturn  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
publio  and  private  good  shall  become  mutual  complements.*'    It  j  tntions,  orders,  organizations,  funds,  forms,  usages,  as  an  india- 


THE  TERMS. 

Formal  titles,  catch-words,  cant-phrases,  are  distastefiil  to  all 
who  have  breathed  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  for  this  seeks  only 
and  always  renewal,  free  thought,  f^sh  speech,  spontaneous,  ge- 
nial, varied  goodness.  Yet  formulas  may  be  both  timely  and 
useful ;  they  are  so  when  in  sending  out  the  first  number  of  a 
Periodical,  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  and  honor  briefly  and 
distinctly  to  define  the  ground  taken  on  the  central  subjects  of 
human  interest.  At  an  hour  so  eventful,  no  one  would  pretend 
to  be  a  guide,  without  firm  conviction,  or  at  least  bright  glimp- 
ses of  truth. 

Why  combine  two  words,  so  often  arrayed  in  systematic  op- 
position as  Chbistian  and  Socialist? 

Because  Heaven  and  Humanity  demand  that  Christians  and 
Socialists  shall  be  one. 

True  Christianity  is  Social ;  True  Socialism  is  Christian.  Re- 
ligion and  Politics  are  as  indispensable  as  Spirit  and  Body.  Di- 
vine Love  is  the  Religion, — Human  Love  is  the  Politics — which 
Christendom  is  destined  to  make  perfectly  at  one  in  collective 
and  individual  life.    Thus  only  will  it  reolize  its  idea  of  Divine 

Humanity. 

II.   INFIDELITY. 

Professed  and  Practical. 

Is  it  denied,  that  many  Socialists  in  Europe  and  America  are 
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pensabie  condition  of  social  reform ;  that  they  wish  to  sweep 
ftway  In  a  flood  of  ridicule  Church-creeds  and  ceremonies  as  the 
mere  rabbish  of  rained  superstition  ?  It  is  not  denied,  but 
frankly  acknowledged ;  acknowledged  with  sorrow,  but  with- 
out surprise. 

How  shall  the  hatred,  which  these  men  seem  to  feel  and  mani- 
fest for  what  others — their  equals  or  superiors — cherish  as  the 
life  of  life,  be  explained  ?  Anathemas  are  not  explanations ;  re- 
proaches give  no  account  of  the  conduct  they  condemn ;  general 
charges  of  "  deprarity,''  ^'  insanity,''  *  ^infernal  malice,"  &c., 
are  worthless  for  all  ends  of  intelligent  appreciation.  To  hunt 
down  Tirtuous  and  yicious,  learned  and  ignorant,  together,  un- 
der a  hue  and  cry  of  "infideV  "  radical  &c.,  is  paltry  perse- 
cution^ and  yain  as  it  is  mean.  Above  all,  it  is  a  most  childish 
derioe  to  escape  the  censure,  which  Christians  of  every  commu- 
nion feel  that  they  righteously  merit,  by  pouring  volleys  of  ex- 
communication on  the  critics  of  the  Church.  Doubtless,  in  corpo- 
rate bodies,  as  in  single  persons,  conscience  can  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  opiates  of  self-complacency,  even  under  the  loudest  thunders 
of  judgment.  But  is  Qod  mocked  by  man's  self-delusion  ?  Does 
not  the  head  of  the  Church  know—as  his  purest  disciples,  cer- 
tainly as  his  adversaries  can  not  know — that  Christendom  is 
even  now  unchristian,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  Christianized  ? 

The  explanation  of  professed  unbelief  among  Socialists  is  to 
be  found  in  the  practical  unfaithfulness  of  professed  Christians. 
(Conscience  intuitively  recognixes  the  proof  of  a  principle  in  its 
use.    '*  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  is  the  righteous 
test  of  institutions  and  individuals,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever, on  earth  and  in  heaven.    Now,  sweet  in  sanctifying  power 
as  have  been  through  all  Christian  lands,  the  lives  of  holy  and 
humane  believers,  and  green  the  paths  however  rough,  beneath 
their  steps  of  gentle  wisdom,  yet  undeniably  thus  far,  in  every 
age,  there  are  the  exceptions;  heathen  need  never  blush  when 
measured  by  the  average  standard  of  character  and  conduct 
among  Christians.    By  craft  and  hardness,  intrigue  and  love  of 
sway,  by  lawless  lusts  and  uncurbed  tempers,  many  a  church- 
goer habitually  violates  good  faith,  decency,  humanity  and  hon- 
or, in  ways  which  might  shock  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  or  a 
South  Sea  islander.    And  when  we  pass  Arom  private  to  public 
manifestations  of  Christianity,  the  case  is  no  wise  mended.    The 
earnest  scholar  recognizes  with  grateful  awe  the  transforming 
energy  which  flows  upon  Mankind,  in  ever  fuller  measure,  fVom 
the  life  of  Christ ;  and  with  assured  hope  anticipates  a  time, 
when  communities,  nations,  the  race,  shall  become  transfigured 
by  the  indwelling  glory  of  Qod.    But  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
looked  at  on  a  large  scale,  through  long  periods,  over  wide  re- 
gions, the  Christian  Church — under  all  post  modes  of  organiza- 
tion. Catholic  and  Protestant, — excepting  of  course  the  Primitive 
— does  appear  to  have  been  a  foe  as  much  as  a  friend  to  human 
progress.    Has  she  not  sat  like  a  queen  on  high  places,  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  sumptuously  fed,  luxuriously  attended, 
while  h(rr  so  called  children  were  perishing  amid  squalor,  na- 
kedness and  want  ?    Has  she  not  proved  herself  the  upholder 
of  tyrants  quite  as  much  as  a  redeemer  of  the  oppressed,  a  tax 
gatherer  of  the  poor  sis  much  as  an  almoner?     Has  she  not  laid 
heavy  yokes  on  conscience  and  reason,  crowded  with  captives 
her  bastiles  of  bigotry,  silenced  the  prophets,  blinded  the  seers, 
as  often  as  she  has  cpnfronted  hoary  abuses,  stormed  the 
strong  hold  of  wrong,  poured  light  on  the  low  streams  of  igno- 
rance and  heralded  reform  ?    In  strict  truth,  such  statements 
err  on  the  side  of  tamencss  rather  than  of  severity.    What  hon- 
est historian  dreams  of  concealing  facts  so  notorious  as  the  past 
corruptions  of  the  Church !    What  sincere  follower  of  Him.  who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  Ir  not  humbled 
with  shame  at  its  present  shortcomings. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  however  much;  we  may  feel 
sorrow,  that  the  People — tantalized  by  promises  of  future  good, 
while  fainting  under  present  burdens,— disgusted  at  the  word 


"  patience," — **  patience"  ttom  those  who  propped  on  soft  cush- 
ions and  riding  at  ease,  look  down  on  dusty,  foot-sore  wayfarers 
with  ill-concealed  contempt — moved  in  the  blindness  of  despair 
mistake  the  white-washed  sauctimonionsness^f  "respectable'^ 
Christians  for  Christianity  itself?  Is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  Beformers— finding  their  best  efforts  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  those,  who  as  professed  ministers  of  the  AU-Qood 
wonld  be  the  leaders  of  the  peoples-taught  by  Arequent  expe- 
rience that  ecclesiastical  politicians  but  too  often  surpass  secular 
lar  politicians  in  unsorupulousness-^painfiilly  and  perpetually 
reminded  that  throughout  Christendom  the  most  prejudiced  up- 
holders of  dead  conventions  are  found  among  the  clergy — should 
come  at  length  to  attribute  the  Inke-warm  eharity,  the  fearfVil- 
ness  and  degrading  Buspicions  of  these  christened  churchmen  to 
a  radical  weakness  in  the  Christian  Church  ?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  be  surprised,  that  the  disciples  of  one,  whose  every 
word  and  act  were  a  protest  agynst  exolusiveness  and  a  prophe- 
cy of  mutualism,  should  not  long  since  have  put  away  all  risks  of 
popular  4X>rruption  by  effective  measures  for  popular  improve- 
ment? Indeed,  it  is  surprising,  that  any  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  should  fail  to  take  to  heart  that  pungent  "  Parable 
of  the  Two  Sons''— who  when  commanded  by  their  father  to  go 
into  the  field  alternately  answered  *'- 1  will  not,"  and  "  I  go  Sir,'' 
yet  in  turn  contradicted  the  word  by  the  act.  Is  not  the  que^ 
tioA  pertinent  to^lay  as  of  old,  ^*  Which  now  of  the  twain  did 
the  fri7/of  his  fkther?'' 

III.  THE  OVERPLUS  OF  FAITH. 
Sad  as  is  the  spectacle  of  professed,  much  more  of  practi- 
cal infidelity  throughout  Christendom^  yet  the  Age  is  bright 
with  cheering  auguries.  The  Spirit  of  HrMANiTv  is  at  work  in 
all  classes,  soothing  jealousies,  softening  callous  hearts,  breath- 
ing in  forgiveness,  tolerance,  respect,  and  every  where  preparing 
for  a  Real  Reformation  alike  of  Church  and  State. 
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The  very  infidels  of  our  generation  are  Christians  in  principle  . 
and  purpose  to  a  degree  tfiat  astonishes  themselves     Won  irre-  i 
sistibly  by  the  benignant  loveliness  of  the  Son  of  Man  they  cry . 
**  reverence  the  Master    of  us  all."      Their  keenest  weapons, 
wherewith  to  attack  social  evils,  are  drawn  from  Christ's  armo- 
ry of  Oood  Will     The  banner,  that  guides  their  hoets,  is  blazon- 
ed with  Christ's  motto  of  Fraternity.    They  prove  themselves 
Christ's  '*  friends,"  by  his  unfailing  standard,  obedience  to  the 
New  Commandment.    Their  ideal  of  life  is  Christ^s  accomplish- 
ed Gospel  of  Universal  Love.    Undeniably  in  their  person  and 
methods  they  are  yet  rude ;  but  their  mountains  of  pride  are 
falling,  their  valleys  of  meanness  rise,  and  in  the  deserts  of  their . 
neglected  spirits  is  made  ready  a  highway  for  the  Lord. 

Quite  as  encouraging  are  the  signs  that  this  spring-breath  of 
Humanity  is  mellowing  the  most  frost-bound  formalists.  A  pre- 
tended spirituality,  which  shows  itself  to  be  merely  sentimental, 
or  which  is  manifested  chiefly  in  negative  or  restrictive  acts,  is 
becoming  odious  to  all  persons  of  plain  gooU-sense  and  unper- 
verted  feeling,  however  habituated  to  pietism.  They  recognise 
in  it  that  very  "  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  '^  which  Christ  denoun- 
ced as  hypocrisy.  The  thought  is  every  where  taking  substan- 
tial shape,  that  just,  humane  and  pure  conditions  are  as  nearly 
allied  to  spiritual  healthy  as  sanity  of  body  is  to  sanity  of  mind. 
Churchmen  emulate  Come-outers  in  active  reforms.  And  even 
they,  who  hold  it  blasphemy  to  hope  for  a  heaven  upon  earthy 
yet  see  that  hcavenly-mindedncss  is  never  fostered  by  keeping 
up  a  hell.  In  a  word,  still  rife  as  is  infidelity,  there  is  a  riipidly 
augmenting  overplus  of  faith. 

IV.    THE  CALL  TO  CHRISTENDOM. 

What  now  says  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  all  Christendom  ?  No 
single  voice  can  worthily  utter  its  message,  and  a  life  of  love 
throughout  confederated  nations  can  alone  embody  its  promise- 
Yet  any  one  who  will  listen  can  catch  in  part  and  in  part  res- 
pond to  its  angel-song  of  *^  Glory." 

"  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  people!  be  not  afraid,  ye  privileged !' 
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it  says,  '-for  ye  are  not  alone;  oountleeB  ministrations  are 
around  and  among  you ;  you  live  the  life  of  the  Btemal  .Father 
by  incessant  mediations.  Christ  is  risen,  and  is  alive  forever- 
more — and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord ;  Humanity  in  heaven  animates  like  a  soul  the 
body  of  Humanity  on  earth ;  Christendom  is  as  heart  and  lungs 
to  the  wide-spreading  nations,  and  the  head  of  Christendom  is 
God  in  Man ;  a  Divine  influenoe  is  evermore  entering  the  race 
and  molding  it  after  the  Divine  image ;  and  all  progress  moral, 
intellectual,  physical,  is  the  growth  of  this  Heavenly  Humanity* 
Surely  as  the  sun  rises  from  dawn  to  noon,  and  seasons  ripen 
from  spring  to  summer,  so  surely  shall  the  destiny  of  Adam's 
children  culminate  on  this  planet,  when  a  beautified  eurth  shall 
be  recovered  Eden,  and  in  the  City  of  Peaoe,  God  and  the  Lamb 
shall  shine  on  his  people  with  perpetual  light  From  Heaven  on 
Earth  shall  open  swift  and  easy  access  to  Heaven  in  Heaven. 

'*  Meanwhile  Churchmen !  Statesmen !  be  up  and  doing,  cheer- 
fully, uucompromisingly,  strong  in  your  trust  in  God  and  in 
Man.  Hold  nothing  common  or  unclean,  which  Providence  as- 
signs as  a  duty,  a  lesson,  a  pleasure.  Aim  at  no  lower  end 
than  the  sanctification  of  all  human  relations.  Reform  your 
works  and  your  worship,  by  peaceful  progress,  proportioning 
your  efforts  to  your  growing  power.  Seek  to  learn  and  apply 
universally  the  Laws  of  Divine  Order.  Dream  not,  for  an  in- 
stant, of  resting  content  with  the  successes  of  the  past;  the 
past  lives  in  the  circulations  of  the  present.  Know  that  a  New 
Era  has  opened  in  Christendom ;  that  a  New  Church  is  descend- 
ing, that  a  New  State  is  preparing,  like  a  bride  adorning  her- 
self for  a  husband.    The  New  Church  is  Divine  Love  flowing  in  I  method  of  gradual  inculcation.    Why  in  the  moral,  more  than 


for  satisfoctory  reasons,  be  uttered,  let  acts  and  results  be  their 
object,  not  characters  and  motives ;  and  let  classes  rather  thsoi 
individuals  be  selected  for  a  mark.  Patronage,  sneers,  puffs, 
sarcasm,  soon  lose  their  savor,  however  spicy  and  sweet  at  first . 
Our  judgments  of  others  denote,  for  the  most  part,  our  own 
habitual  excesses  or  defects^  our  whims  and  cherished  notions, 
and  self-conceit,  gratified  vanity,  and  craving  for  notice,  oup 
sloth,  pride,  anger,  envy,  &c.  Of  these  the  world  can  well  spare 
the  exposure ;  and  good  sense  urges  us  straightway  to  outgrow 
them,  when  intercourse  with  those  of  unlike  tempers  brin^ 
them  forth  to  consciousness. 

3.  Ltt  Criticism  h^  positive  ratlur  than  mgativc.  The  Bureat 
way  to  measure  persons,  institutions,  books,  works  of  art,  is  the 
presentation  of  an  Ideal.  A  central  principle,  clearly  stated,  at 
once  classifies  men,  laws,  events,  and  assigns  them  uncomprom- 
isingly their  due  place,  without  awakening  morbid  feelings  of 
complacency  or  antagonism.  Thus  the  vital  spark  of  genias 
which  more  or  less  animates  each  human  enterprise,  is  freed 
from  the  body  of  death,  wrapped  round  it  by  sin -and  folly. 

4.  Comparison  is  more  effective  than  controversy.  The  ready 
way  to  disarm  adversaries,  and  what  is  far  better  to  make  theai 
allies,  is  cordially  to  recognize  the  special  truth  they  advocate  > 
then  by  mere  juxta-position  of  another  truth  just  limits  are 
marked.  Even  in  extreme  cases  where  collision  is  inevitable,  the 
rightful  arbiter  is  a  Scale  of  Distribution.  This  at  once  shows 
the  relative  claims  of  complicating  principles,  and  peace  is  es- 
tablished.   A  True  Order  is  jury,  judge,  and  executioner. 

5.  Use  nise  reservation.    Let  the  hours  and  seasons  teach  us  a 


as  holiness ;  the  New  State  is  Human  Love  rising  up  as  brother- 
hood. The  piety  of  this  church  will  be  charitable  \  the  charity 
of  this  state  will  be  pious.  In  religion  and  politics  alike,  Chris- 
tendom has  passed  through  its  ages  of  simple  unity,  and  divi- 
sion ;  now  comes  its  age  of  composite  re-union  It  has  tried 
Hierarchy  and  Individualism ;  it  is  ready  now  for  Collective 
Mediation ;  it  has  tried  Monarchical  constraint  and  Democratic 
misrule,  it  is  ready  now  for  the  True  Aristocracy,  at  once  loyal 
and  free,  of  Co-operation ;  it  has  tried  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  over  the  State,  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  their 
divorced  independence,  it  is  ready  now  for  their  marriage  in 
mutual  honor. 

Cbristian-Socialism  is  the  name  briefly  symbolizing  these 
commands  and  prophecies.  The  formula  that  sums  up  this  creed 
of  active  goodness  is  Unity  of  Curacn  and  Stats  in  Commu- 
nal, National,  TTniversal  Life.  And  they  who  labor  for  such 
sublime  ends  are  Chbistian-Socialists. 
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WELCOME   AND   WARNING. 


The  very  aim  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  precludes  partizan- 
ship ;  fbr  the  more  various  the  tendencies  brought  to  converge 
in  its  columns  the  more  surely  will  its  end  be  attained.  All 
who  sympathize,  in  the  main,  with  the  principles  of  this  paper 
are  cordially  welcomed  therefore  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  the  public,  through  its  pages.  Let  them  express  their 
maturest  thoughts  or  freshest  hopes,  as  they  feel  prompted,—  on 
their  own  responsibility^  and  under  their  own  names.  The  Editor 
reserves  only  the  right  of  determining  what  articles  will  best 
promote  harmony. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  general  rules  adopted  for  edito- 
rial conduct  may  be  timely  by  way  of  warning. 

1.  Preserve  dignity  of  tone  Truth  is  her  own  best  advocate. 
Let  impartial  justice  prompt  and  limit  statements,  without  vi- 
cious intermixture  of  apologies  or  denunciation,  of  appeals  to 
poli^r  or  prejudice.  Integrity  alone  is  strong  in  wisdom.  In- 
fluence is  propoi*tioned  to  the  degree  of  loyalty  to  absolute 
right  and  universal  interests. 

2.  Avoid  penonalitits.  Approval  and  censure  are  purest  when 
implied  rather  than  when  protruded  into  sight.    If  they  must, 


in  the  material  world,  should  clocks  strike  always  twelve  at 
noon,  or  a  midsummer's  sun  be  forever  at  the  zenith  7  The  Di- 
vine educator  suggests  before  he  fully  declares  a  truth  \  he  pre- 
pares his  molds  before  he  casts  his  statues ;  he  is  careful  to  pro- 
portion his  influxes  of  light  to  our  power  of  vision,  his  endow- 
ments of  all  kinds  to  our  capacity  and  skill  to  receive.  '^  Why 
when  I  asked  for  grapes  "  said  Swedenborg  to  the  angels,  "  did 
you  give  me  figs  ?"  They  answered,  ^  we  gave  you  grapes,  but 
you  took  them  as  figs."  And  he  who  announced  himself  as  the 
<*  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,''  set  the  rule  for  all  ages,  in  the 
words :  ^'  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can  not 
bear  them  yet." 

In  closing,  >t  it  be  understood,  that  while  the  Editor  believes 
rules,  such  as  these,  to  be  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  he 
has  no  wish  to  lay  down  the  law  for  others.  Speak  in  your  own 
dialect,  friendly  associates;  follow  your  guiding  light  And 
now  one  word  more ; — it  is  the  well  settled  prerogative  of  edi- 
tors to  be  prolix  and  prosy  j  contributors  are  expected  to  write 
always  with  brevity,  condensation  and  point.  To  secure  these 
ends,  it  is  recommended  that  articles  be  broken  up  into  dig . 
tinct  parts  under  distinct  heads. 


^  »•#»»  ^- 


TO  THE  [SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  HARBINGER. 


IdpTbe  subscribers  to  The  Harbinger  who  have  paid  in 
advance  will  receive  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  the  iull  amount 
of  their  subscriptions,  which  it  is  hoped,  they  will  takepleai- 
urc  in  renewing  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

!C7*The  subscribers  to  The  Harhins^er  who  are  in  arrears 
will  please  to  forward  the  amount  due  to  the  office  of  The  Spin' j 
of  the  A9;e,  which  is  authorized  to  receipt  their  bills. 

•  13^  A  copy  of  the  first  number  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  it 
sent  as  a  specimen  to  the  former  subscribers  of  The  HarHnger. 
Those  who  wish  to  renew  iheir  subscription  will  please  forward 
the  amount  to  this  office. 

fCpThe  Exchange  papers  of  Th^  Harbinger  that  wish  to 
receive  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  direct  their  papers  to  this 
office. 
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tCPThe  readers  of  The  Harbinger^  it  is  believed,  will  find 
a  valuable  successor  to  that  journal  in  Tht  Spirit  of  the  Age 
It  will  receive  contributions  fiom  several  of  the  former  writers 
in  TV/t  Harbinger^  and*will  be  characterized  by  the  independence, 
frankness,  and  freedom,  which  gave  that  paper  its  distinguished 
reputation. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  UNIVERCCELUM. 


"CJ^  The  subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  The  Uni- 
\>roslum  will  be  supplied  with  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  the  full 
amount  of  th*ir  subscriptions. 

5r:Z!!P  i  he  exclmnires  of  The  Unircrcalum  will  plca«c  direct 
their  papers  to  The  Spirit  of  the  Agf. 

^^^yc  send  a  copy  of  TVie Spirit  of  the  Age  to  all  the  friends 
and  patrons  oi'  The  Uidvercalnm.  We  trust  they  will  find  no 
reason  to  regret  the  change  of  arrangement,  which  its  proprie- 
tors have  thought  it  advisable  to  make,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
many  of  the  tbrmer  contribuioj>!  to  The  Univercahtm^  our  col- 
umns will  preserve  the  boldness  of  discussion^  and  the  spirit- 
ual and   philosophical  tendencies  to  which  the  readers  of  that 

Journal  have  been  accustomed. 

«— » *  o » * -^►^- 
y^--i5>2%^  S^iirit  of  the  Age  is  owned  by  responsible  proprie- 
tors, who  have  placed  it  on  a  secure  pecuniary  basis.  Its  busi- 
ness arrangements  are  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  well 
known  intelligence,  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  publishers, 
Mesrrs.  Fowlers  &  Wklls,  arc  an  araplo  £:aaraDtoe  that  the 
business  department  of  tho  paper  will  be  conducted  with  ener- 
gy and  correctness. 

'i::^^  Our  friends  of  the  newspaper  press  (o  whom  wc  are 
happy  to  present  our  acknowledgments  lor  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness experienced  in  otlier  relations,  will  perceive  from  the  pre- 
sent number  the  character  and  position  which  it  is  intended 
shall  be  sustained  by  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Such  of  them  as 
wish  to  exchange,  and  will  copy  our  Prospectus,  will  please  for- 
ward acopy  of  their  papers,  with  a  marked  notice  of  our  enter- 
prise. 

For  Th«  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

P  R  O  Q  R  E  S  S— P  ERFECTION. 


it  brought  knowledge  to  the  race  of  man,  and  what  were  ten 
thousand  physical  deaths,  in  comparison  with  this  glorious  gift? 
For  by  it  we  gained  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  so  by  it  gained 
we  also  a  power  to  cherish  the  good,  and  root  out  the  evil.  And 
that  this  shall  be  done,  I  fully  believe ;  and  that  it  will  be  done 
by  the  innate  strength  of  man^s  own  conscience,  of  his  own  con- 
viction of  right,  do  I  as  firmly  believe. 

In  the  quiet  simplicity  of  man's  first  days  upon  the  earth  which 
God  had  given  him  in  the  fresh,  bright  beauty  of  its  creation  i 
and  while  the  loving  smile  of  its  all  wise  creator  still  lingered  up- 
on it :  Would  he  have  not  considered  that  an  impossible  dream) 
the  fulfilment  of  which,  should  spread  over  its  yet  unpeopled 
surface,  a  race  of  beings  strong  in  intellect,  daring  in  their  en- 
deavors to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  sublime  mysteries  by  which 
they  would  find  themselves  surrounded,  and  mighty  in  the  suc- 
cess of  those  endeavors?  Placed  upon  it,  in  entire  ignorance  of 
its  extent,  its  duration;  or  its  ultimate  design,  it  was  for  him  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  mighty  problem,  of  his  unsought  ex- 
istence. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  fixed  laws  that  govern  the  univerae  i 
suspecting  nothing  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  beautiful  dwell- 
ing place,  the  earth  ;  dreaming  never,  of  the  noble  intellect  that 
was  entwined  with  the  very  fibres  of  his  being;  was  not  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  stupendous  mission,  he  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil,  well-nigh  inconceivable?  But  behold!  Deity,  shadowed 
forth  in  his  own  immortal  yearning,  revealed  dimly  to  his  spirit, 
the  one  object  of  all  created  things.  And  can  we  stand  now,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  light,  which  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  ages  that  have  gone  before,  has  poured  upon  us,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  resounding  echoes,  which  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  giant  mind  to  thought  and 
action :  stand  we  thus, )  say,  and  declare  there  dwells  in  us  noth- 
ing infinite,  nothing  divine  ?  Shall  not  man  arise  in  the  con> 
scious  strength  of  his  infinitude,  in  the  terrible  power  of  his  Qod- 
likeness,  and  proclaim  himself  treel  for  to  be  good,  to  be  just,  to 
be  wise,  and  to  be  happy,  he  must  be  free. 

The  proud  wind  goes  exnltingly  forth  rejoicing  in  the  full- 
ness and  strength  of  its  liberty;  and  what  can  resist  the  sweep- 
ing power  of  its  mighty  arm. 

Then  let  man  go  forth  in  the  strength  given  him  of  God,  lei 
him  feel  himself  free,  unfettered  in  thought  and  action ;  let  him 
shout  to  the  winds,  to  the  waves,  uncontrolled  in  their  sublime 
snrgiugs ;  I  am  free,  free  a^  yourselves,  and  I  will  use  this  noble 
gift  of  freedom  for  good,  I  will  raise  myself  by  it,  to  the  raoai 
perfect  love,  to  the  most  eternal  and  perfect  happiness ;  then  shall 
the  high  origin  of  his  soul  be  acknowledged,  then  shall  the  no- 
bility of  his  being  sustain  him  in  his  lofty  career:  and  he  shall 
rise  high,  and  still  higher  in  moral  worth,  till  the  end  is  attain- 
ed ;  till  his  heayenly  destiny  is  accomplished  which  is— eternal 


wisdom. 
Elyria,  0. 


BOADICBA. 


We  live  in  what  may  emphatically  bo  termed  an  age  of  pro- 
gress. The  wheels  of  time,  in  their  career  through  the  crooked 
highway  ealled  life,  have  raised  from  tho  dust  of  the  roadside, 
some  particles,  which  less  gross  in  structure  them  their  earth- 
born  companions,  return  not  again  to  the  weary  turnpike,  but 
float  upward,  seeking  a  freer  and  purer  atmosphere.  Ages  upon 
ages  have  rolled  away ;  and  millions  upon  millions  of  suns  have 
risen,  and  set,  and  returned ;  and  sunk  again  to  rest,  since  man 
first  lived.  And  how  lived  he  ?  Dwelt  he  in  the  midst  of  the 
triumphs  of  science,  and  the  magnificent  attainments  of  art ! 
Opened  he  his  eyes  amidst  the  thunderings  of  the  mighty  inven- 
tions of  a  progressive  knowledge  ?    Ah  no !  For  all  this  was  to 

be  accomplished  by  himself  and  his  descendants,  throughout  all  |  

time.  i  ^'W«  beliere  and  therefore  speak."— FaoL 

He  dwelt  not  in  a  solitary  city,  with  monuments,  and  chur-  i  How  is  it  that  faith  has  come  to  signify  a  lack  of  faith  7— a 
ches,  and  magnificient  palaces  clustering  around,  gleaming  in  |  creed  itself,  to  mean  no  creed ;  but  simply  a  long  transmitted 
their  strange,  and  glorious  beauty,  that  he  might  live  merely  to  \  heir  loom,  or  rather  woof  of  words,  which  are  lifeless  and  empty  1 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

CREED. 


enjoy  and  produce  others,  to  e^joy  their  perfected  luxury.  No 
steam-armed  power  was  there,  waitingbut  a  word  from  his  lips 
that  it  might  fly  to  do  his  bidding.    Neither  stood  the  omui po- 


tent lightning  with  its  million  winged  speed,  submissive  to  his   being  shut  out  from  the  company  of  the  faithful.    How  much 


command ;  waiting  to  compass  the  earth,  and  whisper  with  its 


The  original  credo  was  indicative  of  what  I  believe ;  but  strangely 
enough,  it  only  means,  in  the  Church's  vocabulary,  a  formula^ 
which  all  mortals  must  repeat  with  uplifted  eyes,  on  pain  of 


belief  there  is  in  repetition ;  can  be  easily  seen  by  all  who  hare 


chained  fire-tongue,  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  creation.  Sure-  i  courage  to  look  at  it.  So  far  from  its  being  faith,  it  is  a  formula 
ly  not,  and  yet  did  that  first  man,  in  his  first  state,  lay  tho  foun- !  for  strangling  faith.  Conservatism  would  put  an  end  to  all  true 
datien  of  the  means,  by  which  to  accomplish  this  great  ottject.  i  belief,  and  prevent  the  individual  from  exercising  any  religiooa 
Impelled  by  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  his  soul  for  knowledge.  <  element  of  his  nature,  insisting  on  passive  obedience,  in  his  re. 
he  ate  of  the  tree  of  life.    This  was  a  great  progressive  step,  for  i  f^alning  to  look  with  confidence  up  to  God,  and  out  upon  the 
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boundless,  truth  teaching,  trnst-inspiring  beauties  of  his 
aniyerse,  and  in  gazing,  ever  dolefbl,  at  her  inyerted  picture  o^ 
the  past.  And  yet  the  worshippers  at  her  gloomy  altar  imagine 
that  they  belicTe  and  haye  a  creed.  But  tvkat  do  they  belteye? 
Well !  The  creed  of  Rome  or  Oeneya,  or  Westminster,  or  of  some 
man  or  church.  They  haye  then  no  belief  of  their  own ;  haye 
neyer  exercised  faith  in  any  true  sense.  Paul  did  not  submit  to 
haye  his  thinking  and  belieying  done  for  him  by  Dayid,  Moses 
or  baiah,  by  Jewish  rabbin  or  pagan  poet,  however  he  might  ap- 
proye  and  make  his  own  the  noble  sentiments  recorded  by  each 
His  creed,  was  the  creed  of  Paul.  The  creed  of  eyery  true  man  I 
has  been  his  own,  not  another's.  j 

"But  is  not  Christianity  true,  tht  Khoh  truth  7  Is  there  any  | 
thing  to  be  belieyed  after  that  7*'  The  answer  to  your  question 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  term.  If  by  Christianity  you 
mean  any  form  of  it  d«*creed  by  a  corrupt  church  or  all  tha^ 
has  yet  become  spoken  or  written,  then  it  is  not  the  whole  truth; 
and  much  more  has  to  be  belieyed.  But  if  that  system  of  truth 
is  meant,  which  was  belieyed,  spoken,  what  is  more,  lived  by  Je* 
tns,  which  inyoWes  the  true  religion  of  all  time,  as  belieyed  and 
spoken,  according  to  light  and  opportunity  by  all  earnest  and 
eonfiding  spirits,  as  it  approximates  the  absolute  religion  of  na* 
tare,  then,  there  is  nothing  after  it,  but  an  eternity  of  progress* 
eyer  growing  insight  and  holy  trust  in  the  arrangements  and 
purposes  of  the  Diyine  mind. 

^'What  means,  then,  this  talk  in  the  world,  about  faith  and  be- 
lief,  and  of  creeds  many  V^  It  means  nothing.  Its  object  is  to 
throttle  the  beliefs  of  men,  by  a  mummery,  which  is  at  best  bu| 
the  dead  body  of  what  might  haye  been  some  man's  creed,  in  days 
gone  by.  Yon  may  place  it  in  different  attitudes,  swear  it  is  a 
yeritable  liying  thing ;  yet  will  it  not  speak  by  any  conjuration 
much  less  work.  In  days  of  a  real  Gospel,  men  spake  as  they 
were  moved  with  inward  consciousness.  Now  the  church  has 
one  ready  prepared  for  minds  of  all  growths,  which  is  only  to  be 
rehearsed  till  familiar ;  and  then  rested  in  for  ever  more.  It  will 
work  mechanical  results,  being  itaelf  mechanical.  Whether  it 
•  will  work  by  love  ami  purify  the  heart ;  whether  it  will  cleanse 
the  fountains  of  life,  and  keep  the  well-springs  of  goodness  flow- 
ing fVee  from  the  soul's  depths,  is  questionable ;  no !  not  ques- 
tionable. It  can  do  nothing ;  only  prevent  doing  and  being  done, 
Gog-like  it  would  palsy  the  tongues  of  all  true  believers.  Can 
you  imagine  why  ?  The  counterfeit  likes  not  comparison  with 
the  real.  So  the  real  must  not  see  light,  or  if  it  will  be  out  spo- 
ken it  must  be  branded  as  imposition,  infidelity,  humbug,  whereat 
cowards  and  sycophants  join  in  the  chorus,  and  at  least,  will  not 
hear  the  true  faith  spoken,  lest  they  be  convicted  of  their  idol 
worship  of  a  name. 

Little  consoling  for  any  length  of  time,  arc  the  results  of  each 
creed-binding,  such  persecution  of  the  free,  truth  speaking 
iSuthful.  Against  a  band  of  true  men,  you  array  an  army  of  syco- 
phantic, time-serving  mortals.  Go  on,  then,  suppressing  speech 
believing  it  wherever  free  1  Make  unpopular  heresy  and  unbe- 
lief, which  have  strangely  enough  come  to  signify  the  same  which 
faith  once  did  !    You  will  make  the  hated  thing  obnoxious,  you 


<S)nginal  Poetry. 

THE    QREEN    WOOD. 


BT   GEORaS   HALLAND 


1  love  the  green  wood,  0  chide  me  not 
For  loving  the  wood,  'tis  a  beautiful  spot ; 
God,  when  he  made  it,  pronounced  it  good. 
And  'tis  just  as  he  left  it,  the  same  green  Wood. 

I  love  to  wander  for  hours  and  hours, 

And  pluck  from  its  bosom  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 

0  set  me  down  in  some  shady  nook, 

And  teach  me  a  lesson  from  nature's  book. 

1  love  the  song  of  the  merry  bird, 
I  love  the  low  of  the  distant  herd. 
And  ever  the  hum  of  the  busy  bee, 
Has  an  inexpressible  charm  for  me. 

I  love  that  old  forest-tree  standing  there, 
With  ita  arms  extended  in  ceaseless  prayer, 
And  the  trim  brook,  as  it  dances  along, 
Praising  God  in  an  endless  song. 

Commune  with  nature  but  one  short  hour, 
All  the  baser  passions  lose  their  power  ] 
The  mind  becomes  calm,  serene,  and  clear, 
And  is  in  harmony,  God  is  here. 

Here  I  would  come  when  sad  or  gay, 
Here  I  would  come  to  praise  and  pray, 
Here  I  would  live,  and  here  I  would  die. 
And  when  I  am  dead,  0  hero  let  me  lie. 
Troy,  June,  1819. 


(Saropean   |)olitic0. 


The  Steamer  Hibemia  which  arrived  at  this  port  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  brings  us  European  intelligence  to  Satur- 
day, the  16th  ult 

In  England,  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
has  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  large  minority.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  Commons  to  enable  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament  The 
English  Government  has  decided  to  sustain  Lord  Elgin  in  his 
course  in  the  administration  of  Canada.  A  motion  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cobden  in  favor  of  National  arbitration  to  preyent  warn 
has  been  debated  in  the  Commons,  but  was  lost  under  the  objec- 
tions that  were  urged  against  it  from  every  quarter.  Public  sen- 
timent in  England  is  strongly  expressed  in  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Roman  Republican«t,  and  is  indigpiant  at  the  traoh- 
ery  which  has  been  practised  upon  them.     The  London  Times. 


says,  **  The  success  of  the  French  arms,  after  this  unnatural  and 
will  frighten  fVom  its  devotion  those  who  lack  devotion ;  you  will  ■  irrational  contest,  will  only  stamp  the  achievmcnt  with  greater 
attract  to  yourself  kindred  elements  of  hypocrisy  and  nothing- 1  shame,  and  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  expedition  will 


ness,  and  so  save  a  tattering  fabric  for  a  time.  You  may  even 
christen  it  the  temple  of  life,  and  assume  such  terms  as,  to  vulgar 
minds,  express  the  thing  to  be  counterfeited ;  but  the  coming 


be  remembered  with  the  Carthagcnian,  the  Goth,  the  regenade 
Bourbon,  and  the  plundering  sans-culotte."  The  DaUy  News 
exclaims  "  We  consider  the  name  of  Odillon  Barrot  a*  foreyer 


light  shall  reveal  its  deformity ;  nor  shall  power  be  given  you  I  dishonored— as  degraded,  indeed,  not  merely  to  the  category  of 


to  ii^iure  any  real  thing,  or  quell  one  truthful  voice. 


J.  K.  I. 


the  Guizots,  and  the  Mettcruichs,  who  were  consistent,  or  to  that 
of  the  Poliquacs ,  who  might  plead  fanaticism  in  mitigation  of 
their  folly,  but  to  a  far  deeper  pit  in  the  political  inferno;  that 
pit  to  which  will  be  consigned  the  memory  of  those  statesmen 


A  lawyer  of ,  Mr.  G ,  was  the  other  day  rather  roughly 

UBed  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  by  an  opposing  counsellor  Mr.  F-^— 

Meeting  him  in  the  street,  the  former  told  the  latter,  if  he  ever  ;  who  made  use  of  the  power  they  had  reached  by  the  profession 

again  was  impertinent  "he  would  handle  him  without  glov^s?^'  otMhevfiXism,  for  the  betrayal  and  extinction  of  that  cause.'' 


"That's  more  than  I  would  do  with  you."  was  the  cool  reply  of 
P , 


In  the  house  of  Commons  the  epithet  "  infamous"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  conduct  of  France ,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  hae 
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been  dMcribed  b;  thi  iliDBliiE  Ungu>g«  of  Lord  BMnuoDt. 
"  Suah  friitwn^  lo»e,  «noh  brotherly  proteotion  w  Fnuwo  ww 
nov  extending  to  Borne,  bkd  never  been  teen  ainoe  the  <!»;«  of 
Clin  and  Abel" 

A  lelter-nciler  from  London,  rcmarhs  : 

<■  Tb«ie  are  not  many  piorctted  Saciilisis  in  Englanc),  but 
Ihe  elemenlMJ  rudiine'nii  of  their  doctrine*  are  f  racticallj  re- 
cogniieil  here  toa  far  greater  exlenl  than  in  the  United  Stalei. 
Heie  we  have  public  baiha  and  waah-houaes  ererted  ly  aobacrip- 
tion  for  the  ase  of  the  people  at  a  low  rate  of  chargee ;  im- 
■nenee  lodging  housea,  replete  with  comforta  and  conveniencea, 
vreeted  not  for  the  sake  of  proftl,  but  for  the  benefit  ttf  the  peo- 
ple; clubs,  in  whichlhemeniberBenjoyal!  the  luiuriee  of  prince- 
ly eatabliahmenls  at  a  modeiale  eipeaae  ;  friendlj- aocietiea, 
the  membera  of  which  guaranlee  each  other  support  in  aicknees 
and  old  age;  muluJ  insurance  societies,  (avings  banlta  and 
tradee-uniona  on  a  giganiic  Bcale.  In  those  rcspocta  our  people 
are  areally  in  advance  of  yourn,  but  I  hope  to  aee  jou  entering 
upsn  the  eoma  career,  and  know  thai  if  you  once  begin  wilh 
vigor  and  determination  you  will  soon  overtake  and  outstrip  us. 
Let  these  impoitant  subjects  be  eiamined  aOd  dia^Tissed  by 
your  newspapers,  instead  o'  llic  pelly  and  trumpery  matters 
which  now  occupy  their  attention,  and  then  the  indualiioua 
classes,  and  indeed  all  classea,  will  eagerly  enter  upon  the  new 
caraer  of  improTementi." 

The  affairs  of  Fbance  have  assumed  an  unuaual  interest 
since  out  last  advices.  The  debates  on  the  Reman  question 
have  been  made  the  occaaiun  for  a  signal  manifestation  oi  puh-  I 
lie  opinion.  In  the  Logislalive  Assembly,  tht  impeeihment  ofl 
the  President  was  moved  by  Lediu  Kollin,  on  aceount  of  the  at- ; 
tack  on  Rome  He  was  not  sustained  in  the  motion  and  ae-  ' 
ierted  from  the  tribune,  "  The  Coostiiution  has  beenviolated,  J 
and  we  will  defend  it  by  cTcry  possible  means,  nut  fcj  ariiu."  j 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion.  The  friendaof] 
Constitutional  liberty  assembled  for  deliberation.  An  appeal 
10  the  people  was  agreed  on  by  acciamntion.  A  public  mani- 
festation of  popular  feeling  was  the  immediate  re- 
sult. Aasemblagea  formed  in  the  streets,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
onlhemarnins  of  the  lath  ult.,  there  were  more  than  one  liun- 
dred  and  Ally  thousand  men  tollecled  in  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  the  city,  among  whom  were  three  thousand  National 
Guards  in  full  uniform.  While  this  immense  body  of  citiiene 
were  moving  toward  the  Hall  of  the  Assemblj,  they  weto  chsr- 
jod  by  the  troops  ;  no  resiaUnce  was  made  ;  and  by  half  past 
three  o'clock,  the  gathering  was  generally  disperfed.  Several 
persons  were  wounded  bv  the  onset  of  the  military,  St*-phen 
Ara«o  aming  the  nurabet.  The  next  day,  strong  meai-ures  wore 
adopted  by  the  government,  ieveral  of  the  leading  democrat- 
ic presses  were  seiaed  and  their  Editorn  arrested.  An  inflated 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Preaident,  expressing  his  hor- 
ror at  the  popular  movement,  which  he  desciibes  as  a  revolt 
against  a  Goveinmeni  founded  on  universal  suinage. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  Is  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cholera,  he  was 
in  hie  siltyfifth  year.  "Ferociousand  uoaciupulous,  he  bejan 
lifeasaprivateaoldler,  and  was  made  a  corporal  on  the  Bcld  of 
AuBtetlitz.  Early  in  tbe  reign  of  Louia  Philippe  ho  was  ap- 
pointed OovernoT  of  the  citadel  at  Blaye,  where  the  Ducbesse 
de  Berri  was  imprisoned  ;  and  being  allerwaTds  taunted  that, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  monarch,  he  had  consented  to  become  a 
iailer,  he  shot  in  a  duet  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  remark, 
and  sabieiiueDtly  rose  at  Court  lo  atill  greater  fiivor.  His  re- 
morselesa  services  in  Algiers  completed  hla  honors.  He  was 
always  ittoogest,  however,  on  the  strongest  side,  and  although 
the  last  marshal  created  by  Louis  PhUipe,  he  was  the  first  to  re" 
cagniie  the  Republic.  The  Anal  woidthe  uttered  on  bis  death- 
bed, although  merely  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  attack,  were 
impressive  at  the  close  of  auch  a  life — '  1  am  a  lo«t  man.' ' 

At  Bokc,  the  cepnbUcans  have  again  been  kUackvd  tj  A« 


French  Arm;.  The  final  remit  ie  still  unknown,  though  at  fir«t 
the  French  were  suoceasful. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Tinci  disposes  as  follows  of  the  osi- 
lumny  which  charges  the  Republic  with  mainti^ning  Itself 
ogaioit  the  real  wish  of  the  people,  who  are  fhlsely  aaiii  to  long 
for  the  return  of  the  Pope.  This  writer  is  not  partiul  to  th« 
Roman  Republic : 

"  As  a  lover  of  truth  and  inquirer  into  facts,  Icatia(itliL>lp  be- 
ing struck  by  u  singular  circumstance  that  nttendt  this 
sion.  Notwithstanding  that  the  French  Qovemmcnt  bos  de- 
ceived alt  the  other  Powers,  parties  lo  the  Cangreas  at  (isela,  at 
well  as  trified  with  its  engagements  to  the  Pope,  still  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  eipedition  to  Rome  has  been  made,  nut  only 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ''(he  legitim 

but  also  for  tbe  reatontliou  of  Papacy,  whether  siriritual  or  tem- 
poral;  or  both.  II  has  taken  place  in  the  belief  that  atirong  re- 
actionary party  existed  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  prmiDCcs. 
and  devoted,  as  the  people  were  supposed  to  be  to  Fiu  N'ono,  it 
wab  expected  that  thousands  would  have  nvailed  thtni-i^lTes  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  openly  in  his  favor.  During  three 
weelis  after  the  Innding  of  the  French  the  gatee  of  Rome  were 
unclosed,  and  the  provinces  have  been  free  of  the  armi/il  bands 
attached  lo  Maiiini,  and  the  anti-Papal  party.  StlH  ql  i  a  single 
man  hss  joined  the  Frencb  oomp,  and  not  one  Roman,  cither  of 
the  city  or  of  the  oonntry,  Trora  Bologna  to  Terracini..  lius  taken 
up  arms  tor  the  Pope.    Where,  then,  i 

actloQary  party  J  It  is  neither  seen  nor  heard,^ — Are  we 
not,  thercfbre,  entitled  to  inquire  if  it  in  reality  exii-tH,  or  if 
there  be  any  person  anxious  for  the  rcstorntion  of  cliurch  gov- 
ernment beyond  the  immediate  Influence  of  the  cardinal"  ai  Qae- 
taT  I  fear  the  European  Catholic  Powers  have  beeii  ruting  all 
thi.<  lime  on  false  data,  and  have  been  coufounding  ith  thinp 
that  nro  essentially  different.  I  mean  the  return  of  the  Pope 
himself,  and  the  restitution  of  the  Governmenc  of  Cardinals.  The 
one  is  still  possible,  though  tbe  French  expedition  and  the  loss 
of  life  at  Roue  convert  the  love  of  the  people  fur  the  person  of 
the  Pope  into  a  feeling  of  a  very  opposite  character  ;  but  the  other 
is  quite  impossible,  and  the  sooner  the  great  Power 
that  fact  tbe  better  it  will  be  for  the  welfbre  not  only  of  the  Ro. 
man  Catholic  religion,  but  of  Christianity  in  general.  At  snch  a 
moment  as  the  prteent  we  must  not  b«  deaf  and  bUnd,  and  I  am 
eonviiiced  that  church  government,  m  it  existed,  c: 
stored  at  Rome,  We  had  an  arrival  of  3,000  men  from  Toulon 
lost  night,  as  well  aaofan  immense  quantity  ofm 
The  whole  French  tone  now  in  the  Bomsn  State  & 
to  38,000  men.  The  Spaniards  were  at  Tcrrseina  wbcu  I  last 
heard  ofthem.  About  300  French  Bubjeots,  now  at  Rome,  have 
been  taken  under  the  proteotion  of  the  British  Sag,  I  am  told  by 
order  of  Lord  Palmeraton.  Ths  Auatrians  are  not  advancing 
upon  Rome.  Their  force  is  altogether  directed  towards  .\ric 

The  Intelligenee  from  Austria,  Is  &vorable  to  the  Hungarians 
At  Vienna  tbe  govemmentare  in  a  state  of  complete  paralyais. 
The  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders  were  quarrelling  about 
precedence,  and  no  deeesive  steps  were  in  contemplation. 

M.  VjkTTEitiBE  wiebes  to  place  in  the  "  Amerii 
which  ii  now  being  formed  in  the  City  Hell 


Prrscnlnt  l«  the  City  of  Paris, 
B^  thi  Jonmaliitt  ef  ihr  United  Stain 
JolyJlh,  IS40," 
He  will  thank  all  editors  and  publishers  to  send  to  Ilu'  "  Bos- 
ton Daily  Bee"  (the  editor  of  which  has  undertaken  lo  I'nrm  ihe 
collection)   a  copy  of  their  paper  published  on  the  4ih  of  July, 
IMH,  with  a  copy  of  each  semi-weekly  and  weekly  wliich  ihey 
issue  durini:  the  flrsi  week  in  July.     Papers  publiebrd  in  other 
American  nations,  and  old  or  rare  newspapers  will  be  alpotlinnk- 
fully  received.      Acknowledgments  will  be  made  lh[>,u^h  the 
Bee  of  all  donations  raceived. 
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ISims  of  tl)e  tocek. 


THE  NEW  YORK  REGIMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


This  regiment,  before  it  sailed  from  New  York,  whb  in  such  a 
state  of  disorder  and  insobordination,  that  it  called  forth  the 
most  unpleasant  forebodings  in  regard  to  the  reputation  it  might 
give  the  Empire  State,  on  its  arrival  at  the  scene  of  war.  The 
voyage  out.  howeyer,  was  Aree  from  disturbance,  and  on  landing 
they  found  not  much  fighting  to  do,  and  most  of  them  went  with 
a  rush  to  the  Gold  Mines. 

Col.  StcTenson  writes  home  as  follows,  respecting  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  his  regiment :  ^*  About  the  time 
of  the  sailing  of  the  yolunteers  under  my  command,  from  New 
York,  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  us  all,  and  the  only  credit 
awarded  me,  was  for  relieving  the  city  of  a  thousand  knaves  and 
vagabonds.  We  are  now  out  of  service,  officers  and  men,  and  I 
can  therefore  now  speak  of  all  as  they  deserve^as  I  have  found 
them,  and  as  they  are  at  this  time,  and  I  will  commence  by  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  believe  the  same  number  of  men  were  ever  so 
mdiioriminately  collected  together,  and  embarked  either  as  sol- 
diers  or  emigrants,  who  combined  so  much  character  for  honor 
and  integrity,  who  possessed  more  useful  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, from  the  learned  professions  to  the  artisan,  mechanic 
and  laborer ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  this,  I  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  at  this  time  the  most  respectable  and  prosperous  lawyers? 
doctors,  merchants,  clerks,  and  mechanics  in  California,  are 
Ihose  who  composed  the  first  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers 
under  my  command  \  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  of  the 
regiment  who  will  not  compare  well  with  men  of  their  class  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  True,  none  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  laurels  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  or  the  bayonet's 
point,  but  the  few  of  those  who  were  in  Lower  California  proved 
themselves  brave  and  ^Uant  soldiers ;  and,  for  the  length  of 
service,  endured  as  much  as  any  of  their  fellow-soldiers  in  Mezi- 
oa  Yet  if  we  have  seen  no  service  in  Upper  California,  we  have 
noade  ourselves  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tivy,  by  a  correct  and  proper  course  of  conduct,  and  have,  there- 
fore, taught  them  to  regard  a  union  with  us  as  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing." 

A  daily  paper  of  this  city  ascribes  the  favorable  change  in 
manners  to  the  "  influence  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  a  strict  disci- 
pline, and  a  pork  and  beans  diet."  Each  of  these  means  of  grace 
isno  doubt  efficient,  when  properly  applied ;  but  we  imagine  the 
saving  power  in  this  case  came  from  the  ei^oyment  of  freedom 
and  the  prospect  of  -^  getting  a  pocket  full  of  rocks.' '  Throw  a 
man  on  his  own  resources,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  make  money, 
he  will  behave  pretty  well,  as  the  world  goes. 


DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  POLK. 


Under  this  head  the  Nashville  True  Whig  gives  some  aooonnt 
of  the  last  hours  of  Hr.  Folk,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

"He  retained  his  consciousness,  we  learn,  up  almost  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution.  We  saw  him  at  a  period  when  his  physi- 
cians considered  his  case  very  critical.  He  happened  to  hear 
that  we  were  going  to  Columbia,  where  his  good  old  mother  re- 
sides, and  sent  for  us.  Upon  entering  the  room  he  asked  us  to 
take  a  seat  by  his  bed-side,  he  proceeded  in  a  very  calm,  delibe- 
rate manner  to  say  that  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  body  was 
not  alarming  to  him — that  he  felt  satisfied  that  his  earthly  ca- 
reer was  fast  approaching  to  an  end— 4hat  he  wished  to  send 
some  word  to  his  beloved  mother,  whe  was  so  unwell,  as  he  un- 
derstood, that  it  was  probable  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  come 
and  see  him— he  spoke  of  her  and  other  members  of  the. family 
most  affectionately — among  other  mesBSges  delivered  in  the  same 
calm,  resigned  tone,  he  requested  us  to  tell  his  mothet  that 


flhonld  they  not  be  permitted  to  meet  on  earth  again,  he  had  an 
abiding  hope  that,  through  divine  mercy,  they  would  meet  here- 
after. 

Early  in  his  sickness,  we  understand  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  funeral  sermon  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McFerrin,  of  that  church,  and  his  re- 
mains fbllowed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens.  He  was  interred  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  harin^ 
been  a  member  of  that  fraternity. 

GONE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

The  ship  Arkansas,  Capt.  Philip  W.  Shepherd,  sailed  from  this 
port  for  California,  on  the  26th  ult.    She  carries  out  an  Associa- 
tion of  Adventurers  called  the  "  California  Mutual  Benefit  and 
Joint-Stock  Association,*'  of  which  Dr.  D.  W.  Randle  of  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  is  President    The  principal  object  of  the  Association 
is  mining  and  trading,  and  combined  with  this,  is  the  support  of 
a  Christian  Missionary  in  California.    The  Rev.  Calvin  Lathrop, 
who  goes  out  as  Chaplain  of  the  Company,  proposes  to  engage 
in  Missionary  labors,  after  his  arrival  in  that  country.    He  will 
be  joined  by  two  or  three  other  Missionaries,  who  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  part  of  their  support  from  the  Company.    They  take  out 
a  quantity  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  books  und  tracts,  to  aid  the 
purposes  of  the  mission,  most  of  which  are  donations  from  ben- 
evolent societies  in  this  city.    The  Association  numbers  seventy- 
six  members.    Besides  them,  the  ship  takes  out  thirty-six  other 
passengers,  including  six  children.    Of  this  whole  list,  eight  are 
ladies,  which  is  the  largest  number  that  has  left  this  port  for 
California.    A  sad  accident  occurred  to  one  of  the  passengers  on 
Monday.    The  Arkansas  was  lying  outside  the  Gallego,  which 
was  either  loading  or  unloading,  and  as  one  of  the  passengers  of 
the  former  was  hurrying  across,  it  being  supposed  she  would 
sail  that  noon,  he  was  struck  severely  by  a  large  package  which 
was  being  hoisted  at  the  time,  and  precipitated,  head-foremost, 
about  twenty  feet  into  the  hold.    He  received  several  contusions 
.  about  the  head,  and  his  spine  was  so  severely  injured  that  for 
some  time  the  doctor  despaired  of  saving  him.    The  sufferer 
who  is  an  Italian,  seemed  kept  alive  with  visions  of  the  £1  Do- 
rado, for  he  insisted  on  being  taken  with  them.    Fortunately 
there  was  a  delay  of  another  day,  which  helped  very  materially 
his  recovery.    Yesterday,  though  scarcely  able  to  stir  out  of 
one  position,  he  was  in  very  good  spirits.    He  is  said  to  be  a  man 
of  learning  and  intellectual  acquirements,  and  exiled  lately  for 
his  liberal  opinions  from  Rome.    He  chose  to  go  out  in  this  ship 
from  the  religious  nature  of  the  passengers,  and  had  recommen- 
dations from  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  country.    A  small  dog 
kept  faithful  watch  on  the  sick  bed  of  his  master,  nor  could  he 
be  made  to  move. 

IIj-The  Sixteenth  Annual  Commencementof  the  University  of 
New-York  was  held  on  the  2l8t  ult.  At  about  half-past  ten 
the  procession  was  formed  by  the  students,  the  chancellor,  and 
faculty  of  professors,  who  entered  the  church  while  the  band 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Dodworth,  stationed  on  the  left  in  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit,  played  a  grand  march. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer  by  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen.  The  band  played 
a  passage  from  the  opera  of  '•  Moses  in  Egypt."  The  Latin  and 
English  salutatories  were  pronounced,  the  former  by  Edward  C. 
Miles,  the  latter  by  A.  P.  Van  Qieson. 

The  addresses  were  generally  of  a  very  fine  order.    The  music 

was  excellent. 

-  —     ^^**^»m-^ 

Mr  .  John  Van  Bure  wc  understand,  wa  s  invited  to  de- 
fiver  an  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn,  and 
as  an  inducement  to  accept  tha  invitation,  was  tendered  a  fee 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  with  the  invitation, 
he  declined,  having  other  engagements.  Free  soil  stock  is 
coking  up 
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Anmivsbsaky  or  vax  Literary  Socibites  op  tbr  UifivRRSirv. 
— The  Literary  Sooieties  (PhilomRthean  and  £aoleian)  of  the 
Umfxeraity,  oelebrated  their  Anniversary  on  Tuesday  eyening 
of  last  week  at  Rey.  Dr.  Potts^  Church.  The  spacious  edifice 
was  filled  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  which 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Dr.  De  Witt 

RcY.  £.  L.  Magoon,  the  Orator  of  the  eyening,  was  introdu- 
ced to  the  audience  by  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen ;  and  announ- 
•ed  his  theme  as  <^  The  Relation  of  Mental  Glory  to  Ciyil  Free- 
dom.^' The  Oration  was  a  splendid  efifort,  marked  by  the  pecu- 
liar excellences  of  Mr.  Magoon,  and  was  received  with  univer- 
sal tokens  of  approbation.  He  closed  with  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  the  young  men  of  the  Institution  to  be  JuU-length  men — 
not  half-way  members  of  society ;  and  urged  them  especially  to 
be  Christian  men,  to  regard  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  adopt 
all  measures  of  true  !^eform.  He  took  his  seat  amid  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  applause. 

The  Poem  was  oomposed  by  AlAred  B.  Street,  but  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Universityi 
Mr.  Street  having  been  detained  by  illness.  His  theme  was 
"Our  Noble  State'' — and  the  subject  was  handled  in  his  usual 
felicitous  manner;  particulsarly  those  portions  which  pictured 
Indian  lifls  and  manners,  in  Uie  early  history  of  New  York* 

Thomas  P.  Marshall  has  taken  the  stump  in  favor  of 
emancipation  in  Kentucky.  He  came  in  contact  a  short  time  since 
with  a  pro-slavery  clergyman,  named  John  L.Waller,  who  said 
in  a  speech  tliat  he  did  not  desire  any  change  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  Kentucky.  Matshall  replied  that  he 
did  not  doubt  theRev.^entlemun's  sincerity,  for  if  he  had  desi- 
red an  iipproYcmcnt  in  the  morals  of  his  fellow  citizens,  ho 
would  not  have  left  the  pulpit  to  become  a  pro-slavery,  political 
candidate;  and  if  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  were 
improved,  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  such  a  minister  as  he. 

The  Case  of  A.  T.  Wood. — If  there  be  no  fraud  or  imposture 
i  this  matter,  the  case  of  Wood  is  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  This  man,  who  is  a  mulatto,  is  confined  in  jail  at 
Machias,  under  a  charge  of  having  intercourse  with  his  own 
lawful  wife.  The  secret  is,  she  is  a  white  woman.  Wood  was 
married  to  Kls  wife  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  in  New-Brunswick,  by 
the  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish.  He  has  with  him  the  regular 
certificate  of  his  marriage.  There  is  a  law  in  force  in  this  State 
which  declares  such  marriages  illegal,  but  this  of  course  only 
relates  to  marriages  contracted  in  Maine.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  depends,  not  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  person  happens  to  be,  but  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  marriage  was  contracted.  Any  other  doctrine 
would  lead  to  the  most  absurd  and  deplorable  consequences. 
The  whdo-proeeeding  against  Wood,  ace<Nrding  to  the  aeeonnl  of 
it,  is  of  so  high  handed  a  character  that  we  cannot  resist  a  sus- 
picion of  misrepresentation.  No  people  in  their  senses  would 
expose  themselves  to  the  consequences  of  so  daring  an  outrage 
under  our  laws  upon  a  fellow  citizen.  Still,  if  the  Ihcts,  as 
stated  by  Wood,  be  substantially  true,  there  will  come  a  sorry 
day  of  reckoning  for  the  mighty  squeamish  getters-up  of  the 
persecution. 

The  Presidential  Tour. — We  understand  that  the  President 
will  leave  Washington  on  his  tour  to  the  North,  about  the  middle 
of  August.  He  will  proceed  from  Baltimore  to  York,  and  from 
thence  visit  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Chambersburg,  and  the  Bed- 
ford Springs,  Hollidaysburg  and  Pittsburgh.  He  will  then  pass 
through  (5hio  to  Cleveland,  where  he  will  embark  for  Buffalo, 
and  will  be  at  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Syracuse 
on  the  10th.  Prom  Albany  he  will  proceed  east  to  Boston,  and 
after  visiting  the  capitals  of  New-Hampshire  and  Maine,  will  re- 
turn south  via  Providence,  New-York  and  this  city,  his  purpose 
being  to  reach  Waslungton  about  the  close  of  September. 

[Phihidelphia  News. 


Gov.  Briggs  and  Frederick  DouGLASs.-Frederick  Douglass 
in  the  last  number  of  the  North  Star,  gives  honor  to  Gov.  Briggs 
of  Massachusetts  for  rising  suptsrior  to  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  color  which  actuates  so  many  of  the  people  of  all  classes 
in  this  country.    He  says : 

^^  About  a  year  ago  we  met  the  Governor  on  the  Hallway  from 
Boston  to  Pittsfield,  when  the  cars  were  densely  crowded  with 
passengers;  and  being  recogniEed  by  him,  he  immediately  of- 
fered us  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  entered  into  a  familiar  con  versa- 
ion  with  us,  on  the  anti-slavery  question  in  general.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  mere  act  of  politeness  that  struck  us  favorably,  but  the 
manner  of  showing  it.  With  no  air  of  condescension-with  no  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  those  around  him  by  his  disregard  of  Amer- 
ican taste,  manners  and  predilections,  ho  seemed  to  be  as  easy 
with  a  negro  by  his  side,  as  he  could  have  been  by  the  side  of 
a  white  man.  We  made  no  mention  of  this  circumstance  at  the 
time,  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  charged  to  our  polit- 
ical prejudices ;  but  a  like  circumstance  having  occurred  within 
the  last  few  days,  the  Governor  displaying  the  same  urbanity 
and  freedom  from  caste,  has  overcome  our  objeotion  on  this  score ; 
and  we  mention  the  fact  with  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure,  that 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (whatever  may  be  said  of  him  on 
political  grounds)  has  shown  himself  infinitely  superior  to  the 
great  mass  of  praters  on  American  Democracy,  equality  and  in- 
dependence. 

Painfdl  Iktulligence  from  Burmah. — A  letter  from  Dr 
Judson,  dated  March  18,  and  received  at  this  ofiice  by  the  over- 
land mail  and  the  last  steamer,  brings  the  painful  intelligence 
of  Mrs.  Judson's  failing  health  and  critical  condition.  ^^  Mrs. 
J.''  he  says,  "  has  been  very  ill,  and  still  continues  so ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  I  have  serious  and  dreadful  apprehensions  that 
she  will  never  be  any  better.  She  appears  to  me  to  be  in  a  set- 
tled and  rapid  decline ;  but  the  doctor  is  making  every  effort, 
and  holding  strong  encouragement  that  she  will  recover. 

^'  r  write  with  a  heavy  heart.    A  dark  cloud  is  gathering  over 

me ;  and  how  dark  it  will  become  I  know  not.    But  God  knows; 

and  he  will  I  trust,  bring  light  out  of  darkness.    His  will  be 

done !" 
In  a  postscript  added  March  23d  he  says :  "  Mrs.  J.  is  rather 

better ;''  but  he  indicates  no  abatement  of  his  fears. 

[New  York  Recorder. 


Hon.  John  M.  Niles  and  lady  came  very  near  being  crushed  by 
the  cars  on  the  old  West  Hartford  road,  about  two  miles  from 
the  city,  on  the  25th  inst.  They  were  riding  in  a  single  carriage 
The  crossing  in  the  woods,  and  the  curve  is  abrupt.  The  cars 
cannot  be  seen  when  at  a  few  rods  distance.  They  came  round 
the  curve  as  Mr.  N.'s  carriage  was  on  the  track,  and  passed  as  he 
barely  cleared  the  rails.  His  horse  became  very  much  frightened 
and  broke  the  wagon,  clearing  himself  from  it.  The  escape  from 
serious  injury  was  very  narrow.  There  is  no  bell  rung  or  whis- 
tle sounded  at  this  crossing,  and  it  is  a  very  gross  piece  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  this  usually  well-managed  road.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  on  the  line,  being  near  a 
curve  and  in  the  woods.  There  have  been  several  narrow  es- 
C2i^>es  at  this  place,  and  there  will  certainly  be  a  loss  of  life,  if 
the  alarm  is  not  regularly  given,  as  the  law  requires. 

[Hartford  Times 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  seventeen  villages  of  Shakers 
dispersed  in  diflfcrent  states  of  the  Union,  there  never  has  been 
(as  we  are  creditably  informed)  a  single  case  of  cholera  ori§ina- 
lin<y  among  their  members.  The  only  cases  were  of  foreign 
orfff in— those  who  have  fled  thither  from  city  or  country.  If 
cleanliness,  good  order,  quiet  and  "  temperance  in  all  things,'^ 
will  ever  avert  the  pestilence,  the  Shakers,  and  all  who  may  im- 
itate their  praiseworthy  example  in  these  respects,  may  be  surt 
of  continued  exemption. 


^r. 
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Soon  anl^  (iTonntrg  iftema. 


Newspapers. — There  HkVe  fourteen  Daily  JournalB  published  in 
our  City,  all  in  the  English  tongue,  except  one  small  one  in  Ger- 
man. Three  of  them  are  specially  Evening  papers,  and  many  if 
not  most  of  the  morning  papers  publish  Eyening  Editions.  Six  of 
them  publish  Semi-Weeklies,  one  of  them  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
One  Tri-Weekly  is  issued  in  French.  There  are  seveHty-three 
Weeklies  issued  here,  of  which  ten  vre  Weekly  editions  of  Daily 
journals.  Seven  papers  are  issued  every  Sunday  morning.  Four 
are  printed  in  the  German  language ;  the  residue  in  English. 
Twelve  are  devoted  to  Religious  Intelligence,  three  of  them  being 
of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  school,  and  the 
other  nine  of  as  many  di£ferent  denominations.  Thirteen  Monthly 
and  eleven  Semi-Monthly  periodicals  are  issued — One  semi-tfnitu- 
ally.  Total  No.  of  periodicals  issued  in  this  city,  One  Hundred 
and  Tnenty-one, 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  rates  of  dinner  bill  famished 
a  Galifomia  pilgrim  dariiig  a  short  stay  at  Bio  Janeiro : 

Six  EggB. $12  00 

One  Beeiiiteak 12  00 

Radishes 6  00 

Bread 12  00 

One  bottle  Wine.  10  00 

Segars.       ........        4  80 

Coffee.  1  00 

Milk  for  coffee. 2  00 


Land  Rkfomi  in  Wiscoitsin. — ^The  Wisoonstn  Demoorat,  Rock 
County  Badger,  Waukesha  Demoorat,  Soaihport  Telegrmi^ 
Racine  Advocate,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Free  Democrat  Wask- 
ington  Blade,  Fond  duo  la  Jcaonal,  and  oar  own  hnmble  sheet 
are  some  of  the  papers  in  this  State  thai  sapport  the 
of  Land  Reform. — [Ashkash  True  Democrat 


S59  80 


>*• ' 


All  loa  Lovx.— A  young  lad,  aged  16  or  17  years,  an  appren- 
tice to  a  piano-forte  manufacturer  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  on  Sunday  by  swallowing  a 
quantity  of  laudanam,'being  moved  thereto  by  iiaving  been  jilted 
by  his  lady-love,  a  damsel  of  ^  sweet  fifteen.^'  An  early  dis- 
covery of  the  f&ct  and  the  active  means  employed  by  Dr.  Porter 
who  was  called  in,  alone  saved  the  life  of  the  precoeions  youth, 

[Baltimore  Patriot. 


^  •■'•O**-^ 


The  Steamer  Empire  State,  of  the  Fall  River  line,  which  was 

burned  last  January,  has  been  restored  to  her  former  splendop 

by  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Sneeden.  at  whose  yard,  near  the  foot  of 

Qrand  street,  she  is  receiving  her  furniture. 

— ■^•*^»*-^  —  ■ 

Caarisd  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara. — We  regret  to  say 
that  Miss  De  Forest,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  Buffalo,  fell  into  the  stream  at  the  "  Hogsback,'? 
Thursday  evening,  and  was  drowned,  together  with  Charles  C. 
Addlngton,  a  young  merchant,  who  had  plunged  in  to  save  her. 

They  were  both  carried  over  the  Falls. 

»-•-« 

Mr.  Sanborn  made  quite  a  lengthy  speech  in  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Senate  in  favor  of  Capital  Punishment  It  is  given  at 
length  in  th9  Reporter,  He  says,  ^^  the  good  of  society  demands 
the  life  of  the  murderer.'^  Such  goodness  is  Mosaic,  not  Christian. 

[Chronotype. 

The  Jifational  Whig^  of  Washington,  whose  decease  a  few 
<lays  since  was  chronicled,  was  levied  on  Wednesflay  last,  for 
^900  back  rent.  The  property  was  replivied  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Fenton,  and  sold  the  next  dav  at  auction.  The  stock  cost 
•originaDy  three  or  four  thousand  dollars — it  brought  but  $1,557 
under  the  hammer.  Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives  bonght  tbetr  power 
press  which  cost  them  $1800,  for  about  1000.  The  Whig  is  said 
to  have  been  about  $8000  in  debt. 


The  English  Mission. — Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  has  accepted 
bis  appointment  of  Minister  at  the  British  Court.  He  will  not 
embark,  however,  until  after  Summer ;  probably  about  the  first 
•f  October. 


^*  Old  Wbitrt''  coming.— The  following  despatch  in  the  I«<mia- 
ville  Journal,  of  the  19th  instant,  announces  the  approach  of 

''  Old  Whitey,"  to  Washington : 

Evansville;  June  18,  1B49. 
General  Taylor's  fidus  Achates.  ^  Old  Whitey,''  passed  here 
this  morning  on  steamboat  Giencoe,  consigned  to  Dr.  Thomaf 
Wilson,  of  Louisville. 

Truly  yours,  B.  F.  Croebx- 

-   •-•-• 

We  hardly  dare  to  mention  a  report  that  was  current  yesier. 
day,  says  the  Boston  Post,  that  a  man  was  forced  by  the  water 
into  the  pipes  at  the  reservoir  in  Brookline,  and  has  not  sinee 
been  seen. 


The  Lexington  Budget  says  that  ^^  Mother  Eve  married  a 
gardener."  To  which' the  Louisville  Journal  replies :  "  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  the  said  gardener,  in  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  match,  lost  his  situation/*' 
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THE  WINDING-SHEET. 


A    LEGEND   FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GUSTAVXTS  SOUJNG. 


A  MOTHER  was  blest  in  a  son, 

Beloved  and  lovely  was  be ; 
Tbe  affection  of  all  be  bad  won 

Tbat  ere  cbanced  tbe  sweet  cbild  to  see. 

But  sickness  all  suddenly  came, 
The  mother  she  trembled  with  fear ; 

He  died,  and  an  angel  became, 
For  to  Ood,  too,  her  darling  was  dear. 

Now  twilight  the  garden  bedims, 
Where  oft  had  the  gentle  child  played 

Or  sung  to  bts  mother  sweet  hymns, 
As  together  they  lovingly  strayed. 

The  mother's  heart  well  nigh  bad  burst  ^ 
She  wept  till  she  scarcely  could  see ; 

When,  to  soothe  the  deep  grief  that  she  nursed, 
Came  at  night  the  sweet  child  to  her  knee. 

He  was  clad  in  a  snowy-white  shroud, 
A  wreath  round  bis  bright  golden  hair ; 

As  erewhile,  with  sad  wailings  and  loud, 
By  mourners  borne  forth  on  his  bier. 

^  Oh,  mother,  whom  death  but  endears, 
Disturb  not  my  slumbers,'^  he  said ; 

^  My  shroud  is  all  wet  with  your  tears, 
The  tears  you  unceasingly  shed  P' 

The  mother,  awe-struck,  from  that  hour 
Dried^the  fast-falling  tears  from  her  eyes ; 

At  night  eame  the  child — and  he  bore 
A  torch  like  a  star  from  the  skies  I 

^^  Oh,  mother !  my  grave-clothes  are  dried, 
Since  the  hour  that  thy  tears  ceased  to  flow ; 

In  the  grave  now  at  rest  I  abide. 
Then  bear  thou  in  patience  thy  woe  V^ 


FRESHNESS  OF  THE  HEART. 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man , 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  A^e. 

AN   ADDRESS  ON  A 

LATE  WORK  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REUGION» 
Read  before  the  Swedenborg  Associatioii,  of  London,  May  flithf  18tf*» 


BTJ.  J.   G.    WILKINSON. 


[concluded.] 

But  we  now  come  to  the  interesting  suljects  of  BevelatumBSnA 
Inspiration^  much  elaborated  by  our  Philosopher,  and  althou^ 
these  tepics  be  inexhaustible,  yet  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Morell 
views  them  may  be  dealt  with  very  shortly.  Revelation,  aooord* 
ing  to  him,  is  the  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  Realities  by 
mankind,  comprising  both  the  object  of  the  intuition  or  insight, 
and  the  recipiency  in  men :  inspiration  being  appropriated  to 
signify  especially  our  recipiency.  Save  in  degree,  he  makes  no 
difference  between  our  intuitions  and  inspirations,  and  those  of 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  The  Historical  part  of  Christianity 
came  first  to  the  latter,  but  was  received  by  them  only  so  far  as 
they  could  receive  it ;  it  comes  next  to  us,  and  is  mci^ 
sured  off  into  our  recipiency.  The  recipient  vessel  then  is  the 
main  fact  in  the  case ;  and  if  you  would  see  and  know  what  rev- 
elation is,  and  what  inspiration,  you  must  look  at  the  cistern 
that  is  meant  to  hold  them.  You  observe  how  the  same  method 
perseveres :  how  you  are  to  be  looking  at  yourself  all  the  time  I 
How  you  are  to  be  all  insight  and  no  outsight,  all  dream  and  no 
world !  I  love  dreams  well ;  but  they  ought  not  to  take  up  more 
than  half  our  time  \  and  that  half  only  when  our  eyes  can  not 
see.  But  according  to  the  philosophers,  *'  thinks  I  to  myself  is 
good  for  every  thing  j  good  in  the  fields,  good  in  the  markets^ 
good  in  Church,  good  in  prayers;  and  if  persisted  in,  the  world 
will  leave  its  outsideness,  and  consent  to  become  a  notion  in  ovpt 
heads.  It  was  in  this  light  that  the  illustrious  Kant  used  to  say, 
that  the  extended  firmament  with  its  one  sun,  or  its  crowding 
stars  was  grand,  but  that  it  was  altogether  dwarfed  to  him  when 
he  looked  inwards  at  his  own  faculties ;  for  he  asserted  hin^ 
self  to  be  the  true  spiritual  Copernicus,  who  had  found  out  tho 
center,  and  that  the  Universe  revolved  round  him  or  conscioush 
ness ;  though  some  might  suspect  that  he  was  only  going  beck  to 
a  center  a  little  worse  and  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  Pto> 
lemaic. 

Mr.  Morell  pleads  his  view  of  Revelation^including  Inspira- 
tion, being  our  intuition  of  Divine  Objects,  as  a  purely  spiritual 
view,  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  Mechanical  Inspiration,  and 
Mechanical  Supematuralism.  The  latter  terms  require  a  word 
of  comment.  They  are  intended  to  designate  whatever  views  al- 
lege that  there  is  more  in  Scripture  {than  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  its  penmen ;  and  specifically  to  mark 
those  who  assert  that  there  is  a  Divine  and  Infinite  amount  of 
Truth  lying  in  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  To  show  that  there  is 
no  such  Truth,  oar  Author  goes  to  Biblical  History,  and  Bibli- 
cal scholarship  and  evidences.  The  Books,  it  is  said,  are  the 
literature  of  a  natron  written  at  different  periods,  and  in  differ- 
ent styles :  the  early  Christian  Church^had  no  new  Testament ; 
The  Canonical  Books  have  been  settled  and  unsettled  again ;  they 
»are  not  agreed  upon  at  present ;  they  are  subjects  of  di^ereiit 
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nadings,  and  doubtlefis  of  many  interpretations;  there  are 
other  Books  that  compete  with  them  for  their  place  in  the  canon : 
and  the  like  well-known  facts.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  it 
18  concluded  that  the  Bible  is  a  first-rate  finite  production,  and 
reflects  the  good  and  bad  points,  and  the  idioayncrasies  of  some 
i^ty  or  sixty  yery  important  old  Authors.  I  know  I  am  putting 
the  matter  rudely,  but  this  is  what  it  comes  to.  If  we  thought 
that  Christianity  could  be  built  up  out  of  historical  eyidence 
snd  criticism,  we  should  indeed  be  liable  to  adopt  similar  views 
of  the  Word :  but  the  most,  I  preHume,  that  learning  and  schol- 
arship can  do,  is  to  confirm  in  a  general  manner  the  historical 
Terity,  which  to  at  least  the  same  extent,  common  sense  con- 
trms.  80  the  Bible  comes  down  to  us  as  a  true  Record.  But  it 
also  comes  to  all  persons  of  eyerj  denomination  as  a  Book  with 
a  strange  Prestige :  traditionally  as  well  as  in  oar  reading  of  it  we 
find  that  it  differs  from  all  other  books  in  more  than  degree  \  those 
who  Tenture  the  contrary  always  manifest  that  they  are  doing 
■omething  either  bold,  or  violent :  and  I  say  that  the  circumstance 
•f  this  coxgoint  traditional  and  experimental  PresHge,  is  a  fact  that 
is  grossly  neglected  in  works  like  that  I  am  reviewing.  How  comes 
it  that  the  World's  Nations  believe  in  an  outward  Revelation  of 
Ood  to  man,  and  in  servants  chosen  to  make  it  known  not  as 
other  aervanta  are  ehosen  1  How  comes  it  that  the  first  plough- 
nan  yon  meet  will  be  insulted  in  his  heart's  heart  if  you  liken 
ld»own  Umd's  Shakespear  to  Hbtthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John, 
•od  will  Mess  himself  that  he  is  not  fisur  learned  when  he  hears 
you  thns  degrade  the  Evangelists.  There  is  a  fact  here  diffused 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  the  philosophers  have  yet  to 
observe. 

But  putting  this  aside,  (though  it  is  every  man's  motive  for 
looking  at  his  Bible,  and  whatever  criticism  denies  it  either  by 
results  or  in  words,  is  a  lie,)  is  there  no  other  support  for  the 
Bible  peculiar  to  our  own  necessitous  days  7    We  know  that 
there  is :  that  the  book  offers  the  evidences  of  an  intrinsic  in- 
finity, parallel  with  the  way  in  which  nature  offers  them.    Al- 
ready the  natural  sciences,  too  long  in  the  sandy  plains  of 
**'  thinks  I  to  myself,"  are  away  rising  from  that  bare  level :  I  see 
them  nature's  pilgrims,  mounting  in  long  procession,  and  in  good- 
ly bands;  all  the  mountain-climbing  animals  are  in  their  train; 
the  camel  is  there,  and  the  horse  is  there;  and  many  table  lands  al- 
ready are  occupied  by  those  who  are  resting,  and  those  who  are 
dwelling.    But  still  the  journey  is  onward  and  upward,  to  more 
than  Himalayan  bights.    And  ever  as  they  rise,  their  ways  and 
steps,  coloring  the  threads  and  tracks  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
eonverge  to  one  great  mountain,  which  is  the  end  of  the  earth. 
There  the  sun  and  his  planets  are  seated  as  menials ;  the  muses 
themselves  are  with  bended  heads,  for  there  is  in  the  midst  a 
shadow  of  a  great  white  throne,  and  a  likeness  of  a  Man  upon 
it  in  light  unapproachable,  seeming  already  as  if  our  God  were 
also  the  God  of  the  Sciences. 

This  result  is  due  negatively  to  the  absence  from  knowledge  of 
philo%>phical  egotism ;  to  our  breaking  from  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  reality  of  the  world ;  and  our  accepting  it  at  once  as  it  is 
presented  to  our  senses ;  also  to  our  frankly  confessing  that  we 
know  at  first  nothing  about  it,  and  have  every  thing  to  learn,  and 
can  learn  it.  The  positive  part  of  our  successful  method  is  induc- 
tion and  deduction,  with  whatever  amount  of  insight  we  have  at 
the  various  stages  whereto  we  arrive;  in  short  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis ]  first  that  which  is  natural,  and  next  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual. To  be  sure,  our  method  is  not  very  large,  nor  its  acquisi- 
tions considerable;  but  still  both  are  real  or  true;  and  also  en- 
during and  improving. 

Is  then  the  world  of  sense  out  of  us,  frill  of  space  and  substan- 
tial creations,  independent  of  eye  and  touch,  and  indefinitely 
greater  than  its  inhabitants ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  world 
of  truth  consists  of  unattested  experiences  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  saoceisors  ?  Bedng  what  nature  is,  and 
what  God  can  do  there,  who  can  think  that  the  Sun  of  Right- 


eousness illuminating  the  New  Heavens  and  the  new  Earth,  is  a 
figure  of  speech  for  a  set  of  inward  intuitions?  Creation  and 
new  Creation  are  the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit ;  the  Inti' 
mensity  of  the  first  is  the  limit  and  yet  the  image  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  second.  If  Bibles  were  unknown,  we  should  ia 
common  fiumess  look  out  for  some  RsiUgions  phenomenoo  as 
much  out  of  the  soul  as  nature  is  out  of  the  body ;  as  inex- 
haustible in  its  sciences  as  the  world  is  in  those  of  physics.  The 
Bible  comes  before  us  with  the  pretention  of  being  that  very- 
phenomenon  ;  and  how  test  its  claims.  There  are  two  ways  of 
doing  this.  You  may  put  the  Bible  in  the  Dock,  empanel « 
jury  of  Critical  Philosophers,  and  set  intuition  on  the  Bench  i 
and  then  you  will  have  a  not  doubtfril  verdict  of  *'  Guilty  of  im- 
posing upon  the  vulgar ;"  for  if  there  be  a  Bible  at  all,  it  comes 
to  alter  men's  minds ;  wJiereas  you  are  now  fixing  up  the  mind 
as  the  sovereign  standard  of  the  Bible.  If  you  place  that  elder- 
ly criminal,  Intuition,  in  the  Judgment  Seat,  of  course  he  will 
condemn  his  lawfil  Judge.  In  the  reign  of  one  of  our  Kings, 
a  capital  prisoner  addressing  the  court  officer,  said,  pointing  to 
the  Judge  from  whom  he  was  expecting  sentence :  "  Take  that 
man  away,  for  I  go  in  fear  of  my  life  because  of  him."  And  so 
it  is  with  human  nature  and  the  Bible. 

This  way  at  once  takes  a  side  and  keeps  it^  whether  right  or 
wrong ;  it  is  strict  and  stern  injustice :  but  there  is  another 
way  which  takes  no  side^  and  so  tries  the  question.  It  only  as- 
sumes for  the  occasion  the  prestige  of  our  Cbristiaa  childhood  ; 
that  is  to  say  assumes  the  hypothesis  of  the  reality,  Divinity  and 
Infinity  of  the  Bible,  m  order  to  see  how  this  hypothesis  squares 
with  the  facts  in  and  about  the  Bible.  It  is  the  scientific  method. 
A  hypothesis  fixes  nothing  but  if  it  be  confirmed  by  explaining  the 
whole  case,  then  it  Is  hypothesis  no  longer,  but  a  true  theory,  that 
is  to  say,  a  true  view  of  the  matter.  The  philosophers  have  never 
tried  this  process,  and  will  not  study  those  who  have.  They  do 
not  therefore  know  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a  Divine  Universe, 
out  of  all  created  beings,  and  yet  mercifully  around  our  walks, 
and  at  all  our  doors,  bringing  down  the  heavens,  and  raising  up 
the  earths ;  and  equally  infinite  whether  we  are  conscious  of  the 
fact,  or  the  contrary.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  a  topic  with 
which  Swedenborg's  readers  are  fnmiliar.  I  only  assert  that 
such  is  the  fact,  and  that  no  philosopher  has  a  right  to  tiilk 
glibly  of  mechanical  supernaturalism,  unless  he  has  studied  that 
Divine  Mechanism  of  Redemption  which  the  Inductive  and  De- 
ductive methods  applied  with  the  proper  degree  of  faculty  to 
the  Scripture,  shew  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Pages. 

In  truth  the  philosophers  have  treated  nature  just  as  scurvily 
as  Revelation.    They  have  gone  to  work  with  their  criticisms, 
and  have  asked  for  their  evidences,  in  this  field  as  well.    One 
man  says,  "  Prove  that  nature  is  any  thing  apart  from  my  sen- 
sations :  you  have  no  right  to  go  into  the  sciences  until  you  have 
settled  the  fiict."    This  is  our  old  acquaintance  Intuition  extra- 
ordinarily bold.    Another  says,  "Nature  is  a  compilation  of 
many  layers — of  many  stone  pages  of  different  epochs  :  what 
unity  is  there  in  it :  'tis  no  volume  of  God,  or  he  would  have 
published  it  all  at  once."    Another  says,  "  There  have   been 
Atheists  and  theists  from  time  to  time  who  have  not  agreed  to 
God's  Authorship :  why  be  dogmatical  about  Him  ?    "  Another 
does  not  like  much  that  he  sees  In  nature,  and  argues  that  as 
the  wolf  and  the  serpent,  and  a  thousand  other  creatures  are 
evident  interpolations,  so  the  whole  planetary  document  may 
be  a  forgery.    And  in  short  the  philosophical  creed  that  the 
world  is  a  phantasmagoria,  is  as  common  as  that  other,  that  the 
word  of  God  is  a  pure  intuition.    Nor  can  this  state  of  things 
be  corrected  until,  under  Providence,  the  integral  Sciences  mas- 
ter and  exterminate  all  a  jirxon  philosophies. 

With  Mr.  Morell's  other  views,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  refers  all  doctrine  solely  to  the  logical  part  of  ue, 
and  demands  that  it  shall  change  from  age  to  age,  as  Humanity 
lives  on.    It  is  good,  he  says,  to  have  doctrine,  nay,  our  nature 
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requires  it,  but  let  us  not  consider  it  as  true  save  fbr  ourselves,  I 
and  our  own  people,  if  we  belong  to  a  sect.  For  it  will  be 
swept  away  as  surely  as  we  give  place  to  our  sons  and  grand- 
sons. A  not  very  encouraging  prospect  for  those  who  labor  to 
build  up  the  truth.  It  follows  however,  strictly  enough  from 
all  the  preceding:  for  if  RevelatiDn  be  according  to  us.  and 
Inspiration  in  us,  both  will  change  as  we  do }  nay,  die  with  us. 
The  outward  infinity  of  Truth  in  the  Word  is  then  the  only 
condition  on  which  everlasting  sciences  of  Truth,  that  is  to 
say  Doctrines  that  become  truer  and  higher  from  age  to  age, 
can  be  founded.  By  this  alone  can  Theology  be  as  substantial 
as  physics.  By  this  alone  can  Truth  come  ultimately  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  iron  intellect  of  the  natural  man.  Otherwise  ma- 
terialism will  appear  alone  to  possess  the  strength  that  belongs 
to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  spiritual  life  will  be  an  ineffectual 
wave,  idly  washing  against  impregnable  lusts  and  lowering  oon- 
oeitedness  [Under  t^hese  circnmstances  men  may  be  thetsts  to 
nature,  and  yet  be  Atheists  to  the  Bible.] 

Oar  Author  has  a  Chapter,  (No.  X.,)  On  Certitude,  which  ought 
I  think,  to  liave  been  number  one,  because  it  lets  us  at  once  into 
his  grounds.  He  there  canvasses  the  question,  how  we  know 
we  are  right  in  nuntters  Religious  7  and  he  propounds  various 
theories  that  have  obtained  on  this  snbjeet  With  these  I  will 
not  trouble  you,  but  will  come  to  his  own  conclusion,  that  Certi- 
tude means  the  Catholic  conseiousnesa  of  our  own  age :  the 
commmiis  sentus  of  the  day :  In  short  that  Certitude  is  Ortho- 
dozy,  and  Truth  swimming  with  the  stream.  Of  course  he  puts 
the  proposition  far  more  ably  than  I  do  ;  but  so  I  apprehend 
him.  This  method  may  enable  you  to  gather  what  the  best  per- 
sons think,  or  it  may  not ;  it  certainly  allows  you  to  choose  opin- 
ions for  yourself,  as  also  does  the  philosophical  principle  of  eclec- 
ticism ',  and  so  it  makes  your  mind  the  center  of  all  other  es- 
tates. It  is  of  all  things  the  neatest  repudiation  and  also  assump- 
tion of  hyper-clerical  functions :  nolo  episcopari  and  eoto  archie- 
piscopari.  It  pillages  the  world's  sense  for  each  individual.  But  is 
this  the  spirit,  or  the  way,  of  truth  ?  Certitude  as  interpreted 
in  the  days  of  our  Savior's  ministry,  would  have  sided  with  the 
Jews,  and  condemned  the  disciples.  Peter  denied  Christ  thrice 
over  on  this  very  principle.  Such  a  certitude  is  indeed,  trust- 
worthy when  you  are  sure  that  humanity  is  advancing  to  good ; 
but  whenever  an  age  is  consummated,  and  a  younger  and  di- 
viner day  has  its  cock-crowing,  this  certitude  only  confirms  the 
senile  and  perishing  in  their  false  progression.  It  is  the  largest 
lie  of  such  a  time.  And  even  such  a  hoUowness  is  Orthodoxy 
in  Modern  Europe.  To  appeal  to  any  communis  sensus  or  gene- 
ral thinking  in  the  case,  is  suflBclently  daring.  What  are  those 
matters  upon  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  so  much  at 
one  :  upon  which  England  and  France,  Spain,  Germany  and  It- 
aly, may  ballot  even  in  the  same  urn  ?  You  know  full  well  there 
are  none  such  e^Ltant  incur  modern  life.  Our  own  differences 
are  so  vast,  that  if  we  are  to  consider  them  as  entering  into  any 
common  thought,  then  Judaism  and  Mahometanism,  Hindooism 
and  Buddhism,  and  the  quaintest  religious  antiquities,  may  with- 
out improper  stretching  be  enrolled  as  parts  of  this  most  clastic 
consciousness. 

But  what  then  is  certitude  7  I  do  not  now  enter  into  each 
man's  relations  to  God ;  but  I  canvas  the  question  only  of  pub- 
lic Religion  ;  and  here  we  note  that  there  are  not  two  kinds  of 
certitude,  one  of  which  implies  conformableness  to  nature,  the 
other  to  the  world's  opinion  j  but  that  both  religious  and  mun- 
dane certitude  must  be  either  scientrfio,  or  they  do  not  exist, 
Qod  and  not  man,  creation  and  not  opinion,  is  tlie  test  and  check- 
book of  certitude.  The  law  of  Gravitation  is  certain,  because 
it  explains  all  the  weightiness  of  the  universe :  it  is  certain, 
though  only  Newton's  head  knew  it:  the  law  of  Correspondency 
and  Analogy  is  true,  because  it  explains  the  whole  nature  and 
power  of  the  Word.  Its  truth  in  no  sense  depends  upon  any 
body  knowing  it.  If  the  philosophers  say,  they  deny  its  truth, 
we  rejoin,  with  good  right,  that  they  have  never  studied  the ' 


subject  j  would  it  were  not  so,  but  it  is  too  palpable     We  con- 
clude then  that  Certitude  attaches  to  Religions  as  to  other  mat-' 
ters,  when  they  coincide,  piece  for  piece,  with  God's  outward 
Creations. 

The  question  of  Certitude  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Progress — another  subject  of  which  the  Philosophers  have 
no  conception.  They  seem  to  hold  that  a  Divine  impulse  was 
given  to  all  things  at  first — that  they  proceed  thenceforth  with 
a  fatal  continuity  of  development,  and  that  on  the  universal  scale 
end  and  beginning,  which  Nature  loves,  are  abolished.  But 
Christian  Philosophers,  like  our  Author,  (and  no  otoe  better  de- 
serves whatever  is  good  in  that  title.)  hold  that  Christ  was  a 
new  beginning  of  light  in  the  world,  but  that  from  his  advent 
dates  a  spiritual  stream  which  can  know  no  period,  or  new  be- 
ginning. Taking  this  for  granted.  Progress  of  course  means 
the  march  of  Orthodoxy.  It  need  only  be  signalized  that  we 
deny  this  simplistic  idea  of  Progress :  that  we  believe  that  a 
Church  may  die,  equally  ad  an  individual  may  relapse :  that 
Creation  is  not  a  slide,  but  a  measured  walk  of  humanities  :  and 
that  if  Civilization  as  a  state  be  bound  up  with  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, then  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  its  passing  awaj 
to  give  place  to  a  nobler  Society,  and  a  more  decisive  Church. 

As  it  is  there  is  something  very  subtle  in  the  Progress  mm 
nounced  by  the  Philosophers,  particularly  as  regards  their  own 
philosophy.  They  have  observed  with  great  ohagrin  that  their 
systems  and  doctrines  tumble  about  their  ears  some  fi?e  or  ten 
times  in  a  century,  and  that  new  ones  have  to  be  built  on  eaok 
occasion.  Well !  what  do  they  do,  but  tell  us  that  tumbling 
down  is  a  very  beautiful  law  of  Philosophy,  and  that  the  mental 
house  is  kept  clean  and  new  by  thus  ruining  whenever  the  wind 
is  high.  In  their  last  formula,  Truth  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  pro-^ 
cess:  something  that  is  always  ^oing  to  be!  And  this  takes 
place  by  a  kind  of  see-saw  according  to  Hegel,  whereby,  when 
one  man  announces  a  doctrine,  another,  by  nature's  law,  con- 
tradicts them;  and  thus  ages  carry  on  the  great  dispute,  which 
is  making  the  Old  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  into  the  types  of 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  So  instead  of  one  age 
laying  the  foundations  of  her  great  Palace  in  Creation ;  ihA 
next  building  the  basement  story ;  and  subsequent  gener** 
tions  carrying  it  higher,  furnishing  it  better,  making  it^i  park 
larger,  and  its  gardens  more  delightful  j  and  blessing  and  en- 
riching a  wider  domain  ;  instead  of  this,  Truth  starts,  as  a  dus- 
ter of  wigwams,  perched  upon  ^he  ground,  which  either  fall 
or  are  deserted,  when  the  elements  prevail  j  and  the  inhabitants 
then  move  on,  and  build  another  set  of  makeshifts ;  and  so  phi« . 
losophy  wanders  about,  a  nomadic  existence.  The  beaver  bj 
the  stream  is  a  comparatively  happy  image  to  these  melanoholj 
strangers  on  their  own  patrimonial  Earth. 

But  Mr.  Morell's  last  idea  of  Progress — his  prophecy  on  the 
matter — very  much  simplifies  even  the  wigwams :  for  it  seems ; 
we  are  to  pass  the  Millenium  on  the  bare  ground.    In  the  next 
era  of  the  Christian  life,  he  thinks,  the  Philosophical  or  Intui*  . 
tive  element  will  have  fairly  got  the  better  of  the  logical  and  in- 
ductive ;  and  doctrines  our  souls  houses  hitherto,  will  be  com-  * 
paratively  disregarded,  as  mere  productions  of  human  reason. 
It  may,  however,  be  replied,  that  true  doctrines  are  €h>d's  T^ths,  - 
and  as  indestrhctible  as  Christian  love  itself;  and  that  the  Holy  • 
City  is  none  other  than  all  such,  as  the  everUisting  Habitation  of 
redeemed  Mankind.    Our  counter  prophecy  then  isy  that  Philos- 
ophy itself  will  be  confirmed  by  Christian  love,  burning  and 
shining  through  all  Divine  Sciences ;  and  tiiat  a  state  will  be 
fbuttded  whose  base  shall  never  pass  away,  however  its  stories 
and  spires  may  rise  above  the  common  air  into  more  transpa- 
rent heavens. 

A  word  now  upon  the  peculiar  philosophical  style,  which  in 
itself  is  very  instructive.  In  reading  Metaphysics,  every  one 
must  have  noted  an  extraordinary  tumidness  in  its  modern  wri- 
ters :  an  absence  of  the  Saxon  picture-woids,  which  make  our 
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old  Books  like  landscapes,  and  a  predominenoe  of  windy,  or 
.  watery  Latinities,  which  give  ns  the  sensation  of  being  at  sea. 
Now  this,  exactly  as  it  pre  vails,  is  the  mark  of  the  uncertainty 
in  which  truth  lies,  and  of  the  contests  and  injuries  that  it  has 
undergone.  Where  there  are  many  words  to  define  a  plain 
thing,  depend  upon  it  certain  doubters  are  to  be  met  and  satis- 
fied by  this  attempt  at  comprehensiye  propositions :  and  above 
all,  that  the  truth  is  not  enjoyed.  Bo  in  our  Author  we  have 
frequently  mention  of  the  Objective  Validity  of  the  Truth ; 
where  the  phrase,  the  Truth^  expresses  the  whole  matter,  which 
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What  do  men  really  live  upon  ?  The  answers  will  be  v&rioui 
enough.  The  Guacho,  who  In  the  wild  pampas  of  Buenos  AyresJ 
managing  his  half- wild  horse  with  incredible  dexterity,  throws 
the  lasso  or  bolas  to  catch  the  ostrich,  the  guanaco,  or  the  wild  bu}l,| 
consumes  daily  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  meat,  and  regards  it 
as  a  high  feast  day,  when  in  any  hacienda  he  gains  a  variety  ia 
the  shape  of  a  morsel  ofpumpkin.  The  word  bread  does  not  ex- 
ist  in  his  vocabulary. 


The  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  regales  himself  in  careless 
the  remaining  words  weaken.    Then  we  have  the^oi/wr  svbjec^  (  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  „  ^o\bXo^%  and  point,"  afier  a  day  of  painful  labor, 


tive  essense  of  Religion,  the  two  former  words  being  feebleness 
to  the  latter.    And  in  short,  Philosophy  is  distended  painfully 


Documents,  where  every  body  is  so  much  afraid  of  every  body, 
that  he  puts  forth  defences  until  the  sense  is  crushed  by  the 
mrmor.  ^'  In  the  said  year  of  o\a  said  Lord,  the  said  thing,  he, 
the  said  Plaintiff,  his  Administrators,  Executors,  and  Assignees, 
&o.,  &c.''    And  so  Philosophy  also,  not  to  be  misunderstood. 


he  who  cannot  help  making  a  joke  even  of  the  name  he  gives 
to  his  scanty  meal.     Meat  is  a  strange  idea  to  him,  and  he 


With  these  foreign  winds.    You  see  the  point  illustrated  in  Law   j^  ^appy  indeed  if  four  times  a  year  he  can  add  a  herring  to 


season  the  mealy  tubers. 

The  hunter  of  the  prairies  lays  low  the  bnflfklo  with  sure 
bullet ;  andMts  juicy,  fat  streaked  rump,  roasted  between  two  hot 
stones,  is  to  him  the  greatest  of  delicacies.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
dustrious Chinese  carries  to  market  his  carefully  fattened  rats 


which  however  she  is  sure  to  be,  gives  us,  on  every  subject,  what  |  delicately  arranged  upon  white  sticks,  certain  to  find  a  ^ood 
a  bitter  Frenchman  has  designated  as  «  The  cognition  of  the   customer  amon^  the  epicures  of  Pekin  j  and  in  his  hot,  smoky 


Perception  of  the  Sensation  of  the  Smell  of  a  Rose.^' 


hut,  fast  buried  beneath  the  snow  and  ice,  the  Grecnlander  con- 


But  let  us  quit  a  subject  only  too  easy  to  pursue,  and  in  ta-    gumes  his  fat,  which  he  has  just  carved,  rejoicing  over  his  costly 
king  leave  of  Mr.  Morell,  than  whom  I  have  no  more  esteemed    prize,  from  a  stranded  whale. 


friend,  let  me  admit  that  my  Remarks  ore  less  special  to  him, 
than  general  to  the  class  to  which  he  at  present  belongs.  If 
Ghriatian  feeling,  high  scholarship,  continued  thought,  a  happy 


Here  the  black  sucks  his  sugar-cane,  and  eats  his  banana  ; 
there  the  A'rican  merchant  fills  his  wallet  with  sweet  dates,  his 
sole  sustenance  in  the  long  desert  journey  ;  and  there  the  Siamese 


style,  and  frank  sincerity,  could  have  saved  Philosophy  in  these  !  crams  himself  with  a  quantity  of  rice  from  which  an  European 
lier  last  days,  his  surely  were  the  hand  that  might  have  raised  ;  would  shrink  appalled,  and  whosoever  over  the  whole  inhaitbed 
hfst  from  the  bed  of  Death.    He  fails  indeed,  because  her  case  i  earth  we  approach  and  demand  hospitality,  in  almost  every  little 


is  hopeless ;  and  our  prayer  for  him  is,  that  he  may  come  away 
from  her  contagion. 

The  signs  of  her  Dissolution  are  written  in  black  letter,  of  the 
fdll  Historic  size.  The  Arsenal  and  Magazine  of  all  her  wits — 
her  classic  Germany — has  exploded,  once  for  all  \  and  the  pro- 
blems of  existence — no  problems  of  neutral,  but  of  far  more  in- 
teresting sciences — ^must  henceforth  engage  the  minds  of  the 
worthy  Teutonic  Race.  The  argument^  too,  is  life-size ;  and  its 
terms  not  a  priori  propositions,  but  the  incarnate  logic  of  armies 
And  populations.  The  intnitions.  too,  are  of  an  exceedingly 
popular  kind  \  the  physiological  ones  of  hunger  and  thirst,  also 
of  national  bigness,  with  other  matters  directly  touching  upon 
onr  physical  organisation.  All  this,  together  with  the  teaching 
of  simple  people.  Philosophy  had  neglected  as  unworthy  of  her 
mission ;  not  knowing  that  to  do  the  lowest  works  was  the  only 
way  to  arrive  by  degrees  at  the  summits  of  doctrine  and  insight 
But  a  terrible  reverse  has  come,  and  this  poor  vacant  oontem- 
platist  is  at  this  very  hour  running  the  gauntlet  of  indignant 
Enrope.  A  stream  has  overflowed  its  banks  which  will  never 
again  be  enchannelled,  while  one  rood  of  the  old  Highlands  is 
«bove  the  surfiice. 

It  is  a  period  of  overmastering  duties :  a  time  for  the  espeoial 
cultivation  of  the  practical  sciences.  Mere  theory  may  again 
have  its  turn  when  the  next  world-day's  work  is  done ;  but  that 
will  hardly  be  in  our  time.  Let  ns  then  open  both  our  eyes  to 
oar  duties ;  and  let  us  not  suppose  that  any  Church,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Conciliation,  can  safely  eschew  the  vulgar  Problems  of 
Polities  and  Social  life.  Such  matters  have  been  too  long  ex- 
cluded from  good  society :  there  is  more  forbearance  now,  and 
they  may  again  come  forth  with  benefit.  They  must  be  among 
the  Ibundations  of  a  New  Church,  which  is  to  be  Divinely  Natu- 
ral. If  Heaven  is  the  solution  of  our  real  wants,  then  so  also 
is  the  Earth,  in  so  far  as  the  Lord's  will  is  done  there  as  in 
Heaven.  The  future  is  always  doubly  future, — it  is  both  up- 
ward and  onward. 

Hampstead,  May  26,  1849. 


» •* 
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QoD  made  the  world  and  ruled  it  so,  else  failed  in  his  in- 
tent, which  cannot  be;  therefore,  be  still 


spot  a  diffbrentkind  of  food  is  set  before  us,  and  the  ''daily 
bread  "  ofTered  in  another  form. 

The  black  broth  of  the  Spartans  was  a  famous  dish,  but,  like 
Dionysius,  we  are  not  such  Spartans.  The  Dutchman  can  eat 
with  great  sest  his  sour  fermented  cabbage,  and  the  Scotch 
Highlander  his  braxy  sheep.  The  Esquimaux  can  eat  oil  soup, 
and  what  not,  and  there  are  various  tribes  of  Indians  that  live 
upon  a  certain  kind  of  clay.  The  old  Angles  lived  upon  acorns 
and  pork,  the  modern  Angles  upon  cofibe  and  beef.  The  food 
that  is  suitable  to  one  people  may  not  be  so  to  another  ;  and  cli- 
mate makes  a  great  difference  in  the  different  kinds  of  food  that 
should  bo  eaten.  What  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  could 
live  with  impunity  upon  blubber,  as  the  inhabitants  oi  the  frigid 
zone  can  ? 

Nature  allows  the  appetite  to  decide  for  itself,  as  the  con- 
science checks  or  approves  good  or  evil  acts.  These  promp- 
tings of  nature  may,  no  doubt,  be  destroyed  by  resisting  its 
primitive  teaching ;  but  still  it  is  a  moniter,  and  no  even  rule 
of  a  certain  kind  of  diet  can  be  prescribed  that  will  answer 
equally  for  every  person.  More  physical  evils  arise  from  gorg- 
ing the  stomach  than  from  any^certain  kinds  of  food.  Moderate 
eating  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  a  sure  remedy 
for  many  diseases,  and  certainly  a  greater  preventive  of  than 
remedy  for  disase. 

There  is  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  who  live 
on  a  sort  of  grasshopper,  or  wingless  locust,  which  they  dry, 
pulverize,  and  knead  into  a  kind  ol  cake,  which  they  bake,  and 
which  is  not  bad  eating.  The  wild  horses  which  traverse  the 
plains  of  California  and  New  Mexico  in  vast  troops — the  descen- 
dants of  the  war-horse  introduced  by  the  Spanish  discoverers 
and  conquerors — are  becoming  more  highly  prized  and  sought 
out.  By  some  they  are  used  as  food.  The  early  settlers  of  Ore- 
gon fed  on  their  flesh,  and  found  it  quite  palatable  and  nourish- 
ing ;  they  called  it  "  Columbia  Beef. '' 


Woman  In  Different  Cottntries. — At  Cairo  a  woman  is 
an  idolized  slave  ;  at  Milan,  or  Florence,  a  cherished  article  of 
domestic  chattal;  in  London,  a  reasoning,  perhaps,  sometimes 
even  an  arguing  associate  ;  in  New  York,  she  is  an  'eqUal, 
and  more  often  an  aggiavating  overbearing  confederate  ! 
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From  the  Daflartar.— Fenian. 

THE    PIETY   OF   ALL   AGES. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET,  THE  GREAT  ABAO.* 


1.  Let  us  take  refuge  with  Mezdam  from  eyil  thoughts  which 
mislead  and  aflElict  us. 

2.  In  the  name  of  Shemta,  the  Bountiful,  the  Benifioent,  the 
Kind,  the  Just ! 

3.  In  the  name  of  Lareng  I 

4.  The  origin  of  Mesdam's  being  none  can  know,  except  him- 
self, who  can  comprehend  it  ? 

5.  Existence  and  unity  and  identity  are  inseparable  proper- 
ties of  his  original  substance,  and  are  not  adyentitious  to  him. 

Conmentary.  Whence  it  is  clear  that  although  your  substance 
is  not  adequate  to  the  discovering  of  things  till  you  are  affected 
by  the  quality  of  knowledge ;  while  as  soon  as  you  are  so  af- 
fected, such  discovery  becomes  practicable ;  yet  that  the  same 
is  not  the  case  with  Qod,  (Tezdan)  as  he  knows  everything  by 
his  own  substance,  without  the  intervention  of  qualities. 

6.  He  is  without  beginning,  or  end,  or  associate,  or  foe,  or 
like  unto  him,  or  friend,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  child, 
or  place,  or  portion,  or  body,  or  any  thing  material,  or  color  or 
smell. 

7.  He  is  Living,  and  Wise,  and  Powerful,  and  Independent  and 
Just :  and  his  knowledge  extends  over  all  that  is  heard,  or 
seen,  or  that  exists. 

&  And  all  existence  is  visible  to  his  knowledge  at  once,  with- 
out time :  and  f^om  him  nothing  is  hid. 

Commentary.  The  perfection  of  his  knowledge  consists  in  this, 
that  it  has  no  dependence  on  time :  and  it  appertains  to  his 
greatness  that  nothing  appears  as  past,  present,  or  future ;  the 
whole  progress  of  time  and  length  of  duration,  with  the  events 
which,  succeeding  each  other  in  successive  portions,  mark  its 
divisions  are  visible  to  God  at  one  moment :  not  as  in  our  know- 
ledge which  we  receive  by  broken  portions ;  some  of  events  that 
are  past,  some  of  such  as  are  now  visible,  and  others  of  such  as 
are  to  come. 

9.  He  doth  not  evil,  and  abideth  not  with  the  levil-inclined. 
Whatever  he  hath  done  is  good. 

1  Persian  Note,  He  wishes  not  fbr  evil,  and  is  not  an  evil 
wisher. 

10.  In  the  name  of  Lareng ! 

11.  The  Simple  Being,  without  hope  of  return,  of  his  own 
beneficence  and  love,  of  good,  first  of  all,  created  a  substance 
free  and  unconfined,  unmixed,  immaterial,  not  subject  to  time, 
without  body  or  aught  material,  or  dependence  on  body,  or 
matter,  or  quality,  named  Behnam,  whose  title  is  the  Chief  of 
Angels. 

Commentary.  Hail  to  the  Bountiftil  God !  the  Bestower  of 
good,  the  Benevolent,  the  Just,  the  Friend  of  Bounty :  who 
without  the  supplication  of  petitioner,  or  the  prayer  of  one  to 
ask,  or  the  entreaty  of  entreator  called  forth  Being !  To  his 
grace,  there  is  no  bound !  Know  Him  as  the  One  worthy  of 
praise ! 

12.  Hei  is  wholly  excellence,  and  goodness  altogether.  By 
him  (God)  created  ihe  substance  of  2  Amsham ;  with  3  Manistar 
the  Governor  of  souls,  and  ^  Tanistar  the  Governor  of  bodies. 

Persian  Notes  i  Behnam  called  the  first  (Khirid  or)  Intelli- 
gence and  the  first  (Khush  or)  Reason. 

2  Amsham.    The  second  Intelligence  and  Angel. 

3  Manistar  Rewambud.  Manistar  is  the  naue  of  the  soul  (or 
Ipirit)  who  guards  the  highest  heaven,  and  who  is  styled  Renam- 
bud,  or  chief  of  souls. 


*  This  title  is  not  in  the  original  and  is  added  to  make  the 
first  Book  uniform  with  the  others.  All  the  titles  of  the  Books 
have  been  added  by  the  Persian  translator,  or  by  some  tran- 
scriber ]  as  the  names  given  in  them  to  the  various  prophets 
are  those  of  the  translation,  not  of  the  original. — Translator. 


4  Tanistar  Tenambud.  The  body  of  the  hichest  Jieavea  is 
called  Tanistar  -,  and  Tenam-bud,  or  chief  of  Bodies,  is  his  title. 

13.  And  by  i  Amsham  (he  created)  2  Famsham  and  3  Ferar 
jam  and  4  Samazham. 

Persian  Notes.  1  By  the  angel  Amsham  who  is  the  second 
(Khirid  or)  intelligence . 

2  Famsham  is  the  name  of  the  heaven  immediately  below  tho 
highest. 

3  Ferarjam,  the  name  of  the  soul  of  that  heaven. 

4  Samazham  the  Body  of  the  heaven. 

14.  In  this  manner  by  each  Intelligence  he  created  another 
Intelligence,  and  a  Soul,  and  a  Body,  till  he  completed  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Heavens. 

*  *  *  «  *  «  * 

22.  Of  their  excellencies  and  number  little  is  said  seeing  that 
the  angels  are  innumerable. 

23.  The  heavy-moving*  stars  are  many,  and  each  has  an 
Intelligence,  a  Soul  and  a  Body. 

24.  And  in  like  manner  every  distinct  division  of  the  heay- 
ens  and  planets,  hath  its  Intelligenoes  and  Souls. 

25.  The  number  of  the  Intelligences,  and  Souls,  and  Stars, 
and  Heavens,  Mecdam  knows. 

26.  In  the  name  f  Lareng ! 

27.  The  whole  spheres  are  round,  and  are  pure,  and  noTer 
die. 

28.  Neither  are  they  light  or  heavy,  cold  or  hoi  moist  or  dry. 

29.  They  have  neither  growth  nor  decay,  desire  nor  aversion. 

30.  They  do  not  possess  the  susceptibility  of  assuming  or 
putting  off  an  aspect :  of  being  broken  or  joined. 

Commentary,  They  cannot  be  torn  or  seen,  broken  or  mended^ 
rent  or  united. 

31.  They  are  ever  revolving  in  their  orbits ;  and  their  revo- 
lution is  self-dincted:  since  they  are  living  and  susceptible  of 
knowledge. 

32.  And  in  that  t  mansion  there  is  no  death,  nor  birth,  nor 
assuming,  nor  putting  aside  a  form. 

33.  The  inferior  (terrestrial)  world  He  made  subject  to  the 
superior  (or  celestial)  world. 

34.  In  the  name  of  Lareng! 

35.  Intelligence  is  not  dependent  on  Body,  but  the  soul  re- 
ceives its  perfection  from  the  Body. 

36.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  angels,  the  city  of  souls,  and  the 
place  of  spheres. 

37.  Whosoever  approaches  the  i  angels,  sees  the  substance  of 
the  Lord  of  the  World. 

Persian  Note,  i  Who  are  the  Intelligences  and  Souls  of  the 
spheres  ? 

38.  The  rapture  thence  arising  no  transport  of  the  lower 
world  can  equal :  the  tongue  cannot  express,  nor  the  ear  hear, 
nor  the  eye  see  such  ecstacy. 

39.  In  the  Heavens  there  is  pleasure  such  as  none  but  those 
who  enjoy  it  can  conceive. 

40.  The  lowest  degree  of  (enjoyment  in)  Heaven  is  such  as  is 
felt  by  the  poorest  of  men  when  he  receives  a  gift  equal  to  this 
whole  lower  world. 

41.  Moreover  the  pleasures  that  arise  in  it,  from  the  beauty 
of  wives,  and  handmaids,  and  slaves,  from  eating  and  drinking 
from  dress,  and  fine  carpets,  and  commodious  seats  is  such  as 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  this  lower  world. 

42.  To  the  celestials  the  bounty  of  the  Most  High  Merdam 
hath  vouchsafed  a  body  which  admitted  not  of  separation,  which 
doth  not  wax  old,  and  is  susceptible  neither  of  pain  nor  defile- 
ment. 


*  The  heavy-moving  stars  are  the  fixed  stars,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  planets  which  have  been  before  enumerated.— 

Translator. 

t  A  name  of  God,  meaning  the  Being  free  from  qualities.— 

Trans, 
X  In  the  Heavens. — Trans, 
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A  WEU8H  MARRIAGE  AND  WEDDINQ. 

PRIESTLY  INTEFERRENCE. 


oert}'  18  gone,  and  xny  wife  and  children  have  actually  suffere-ci 
this  winter  from  nakedness  and  hunger/* 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  chancel.    The 
priest  in  hia  surpUce,  stands  within  the  railing,  and  the  clerk. 
close  behind  him,  to  aay  the  •*  Amen."    When  the  cereraoray 
has  proceeded  some  distance,  the  ring  is  asked  for,  and  tlic 
bridegroom  lays  it  down  on  the  book  before  the  minister  alon^s: 
with  a  handful  of  silver.    The  prie<it  puts  the  lion*s  share  in  hi  «« 
own  pocket,  gives  a  piece  to  the  clerk,  and  the  remainder  to  tit e 
bride.     As  soon  as  the  pai'ties  and  a  few  witnesses  have  recorde<l 
their  names  in  the  parish  book,  a  rush  is  mado  by  the  men  for 
the  bride,  and  by  the  women  for  the  bridegroom,  in  order   to 
carry  them  out  in  their  arms  from  the  church*    When  laid  down 
they  look  likechickens  in  the  rain.  Their  clolhes  are  disarrangcri 
and  sometimes  sadly  torn.    Yet  they  must  take  it  all  in  gtyod 
part,  and  present  every  one,  who  happened  to  have  had  hold  of 
tbcm,  with  a  piece  of  ribbon,  which  is  worn   in  some  conspic- 
uous place  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

One  bridegroom  I  knew,  who,  when  be  found  himself  ut  liberty  , 
and  outside  of  the  church,  exclaimed  with  heajtfclt  relief  '*  The 
worst  is  now  over."  If  he  was  not  quite  of  another  mind  bdore 
midnight  it  was  because  he  had  no  wedding.  From  the  church 
the  procession  movce  to  the  place  appointed  to  hold  the  marriage 
fca^t.  If  the  young  people  are  much  respected,  or  have  influen- 
tial connections,  the  gathering  at  the  house,  and  neighboring 
hout^cs,  too,  if  there  are  any  within  convenient  distance,  are 
crowded.  All  sorts  of  people  assemble — clergvmcn  and  grave 
deacons,  ^as  well  as  shameless  profligates.  Weeks  have  been 
spent  in  prcparinu  for  this  day.  But  how  can  people  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  aflbrd  it  7  They  do  not  afford  it  at  all.  The 
company  must  pay  for  everything  they  want.  Vast  quantities 
of  barley  have  been  converted  into  ale,  and  of  flour  into  cake. 

Tipplers  under  various  pretences,  have  been  visiting   the 
house  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  in  order  to  taste  of  the  good 
things.    One  great  purpose  ot  a  wedding  is  to  sell  ale  and 
cake.    The  men  form  themselves  into  companies,  and  invite 
the  ladies  to  sit  with  them.    The  ale  flows  like  river^i  all  the 
af>ernoon  and  evening     The  cakes,  in  form  and  size  resembling 
crackers,  fly  as  thick  as  snow  flakes.    These  the  women   put 
into  their  bags,  and  from  the  number  each  one  receives,  they 
infer  what  the  beaux  think  of  their  beauty  and  worth.    The 
women  do  not  drink,  for  it  would  be  as  much  out  of  character 
for  them,  on  that  day,  to  look  flushed  and  to  stairger,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  men  to  walk  straight.    But  how  they  can  endure  for 
hours  the  effluvia  of  the  ale,  and  the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  without  making  them  sick,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.     The 
ale  that  is  first  drawn  is  exceedingly  intoxicating.     A  person 
unaccostomed  to  drinking  is  speedily  overpowered.     But  late  in 
the  evening,  and  towards  midnight,  if  the  company  is  not  bro- 
ken up  sooner,  a  person's  skin  will  be  in  more  danger  than  his 
brain. 

There  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  sin  committed  on  that  day. 
All  hell  is  let  loose  to  enjoy  a  holiday.  The  laws  of  God,  by  one 
consent  arc  suspended.  Good  and  evil  exchange  placrs — drunk- 
enness becomes  a  virtue,  and  temperance  a  sin.  Saints  and 
sinners  commit  the  same  enormities — the  one  from  a  sen&o  of 
duty,  and  the  other  from  a  love  of  the  sin.  The  newly  married 
couple,  with  their  assi&tants,  go  from  company  to  conipauy,  and 
present  them  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  making  themselves 
beastly  for  their  benefit. 

Toward  nisht-foll  a  procession  goes  from  room  to  room, 
heaoed  by  the  young  iztntleman  and  lady  in  waiting,  with 
empty  plates  in  their  hands,  followed  by  the  bride  and  biidc 
irroom,  and  the  rear  is  bj ought  up  by  two  gentlemen  with  wri* 
tin^r  matciial.?.  Every  man  and  woman  depos^ites  a  sum  ol" 
money  in  the  plates,  and  the  scribes  record  the  names  of  donors 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  presenled.     These  sums  arc  called 


A  marriage  and  a  wedding  in  Wales  arc  very  different  things. 
There  may  be  a  marriage  without  a  wedding.  The  wedding 
occasionally  takes  place  some  considerable  time  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  same  couple,  if  they  belong  to  two  distant  neigh- 
borhoods, may  have  two  weddings.  But  these  variations  do  not 
affect  the  maimer  and  object  of  these  wedding  festivities.  1 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  ordinary  custom. 

When  a  marriage  has  foeeil  determined,  and  a  day  fixed  upon, 
Ibe  parties  employ  a  professional  man,  called  **  Gwahoddwr,"  to 

go  through  all  the  region  and  invite  the  people  to  the  wedding. 

This  important  personage  marches  forth  with  a  stout  oak  stick  in 

hia  band,  and  a  bag  slung  on  hia  shoulders.    When  he  is  seen 

approaching,  all  the  women  and  children  flock  to  the  door.    He 

remeves  his  hat  and  makes  a  reverential  bow.    Then,  leaning 

forward  on  his  long  stafT,  he  delivers  his  message,  or  rather  half 

sings  it  in  rhyme.    The  song  is  a  very  ezaj^geratcd  description 

of  the  good  cheer  they  will  ei\joy  on  the  day  appointed,  if  they 

will  be  so  kind  as  to  honor  the  young  people  with  their  presence. 

He  looks  as  sober  as  the  grave,  while  his  audience  are  in  a  roar 

of  laughter.    When  he  has  done  he  receives  a  quantity  of  meal 

for  his  song,  and  away  he  hastens  to  the  next  house  to  repoat 

the  same  ceremonies. 

At  len^h  the  important  day  arrives,  and  the  friends  of  the 

bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  resort  early  to  their  respective 

abodes.    Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  bridegrooms  party, 

aome  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  go  to  the  bride's  house. 

The  march  is  a. rout,  the  horses  and  men  making  the  best  of 

their*  way  at  the  top  of  their  speed.    Soon  a(\er  they  have  all 

airived,  both  parties,  now  united,  more  in  a  regular  procession 
to  the  parish  church.  Funeral  and  wedding  processions  must 
always  go  by  the  same  road  to  the  parish  church,  let  it  be  ever 
40  round  about,  or  muddy,  for  should  they  on  any  consideration 
go  by  any  other  way,  that  way,  it  is  said,  will  become  thence- 
forth a  public  road. 

In  those  days  marriages  could  be  solemnised  only  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  Some  zealous  priests  refused  to  ofiiciate  if 
the  young  people  were  heathen,  i.  e.,  had  never  been  regener- 
ated by  sprinkling  and  received  the  sign  on  their  foreheads. 
Therefore,  if  the  young  people  were  utterly  destitute  of  relig- 
ions principle,  or  could  be  coaxed  or  terrified,  they  were  first 
led  to  the  font,  to  be  made  the  "  children  of  God  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  before  they  exchani^ed  their  vows 
t>efore  the  altar. 

In  the  parish  of  Llaullwck,  South  Wales,  the  vicar,  Rev.  Mr. 
Eowlands,  knowing  that  the  lady,  being  the  daughter  of  a  Bap- 
tist deacon,  who  lived  in  the  parish,  had  never  been  christened, 
refused  to  marry  her  unless  she  should  submit  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  church.  Her  father  addressed  the  priest,  and  said  that 
the  law  did  not  require  what  he  insisted  upon.  The  rector  bade 
him  instantly  hold  his  tongue,  and  immediately  brought  a  suit 
against  him  for  profaning  the  holy  place  with  his  unconsecrated 
lips.  Though,  alter  many  trials,  judgment  was  given  against 
the  priest,  yet,  not  before  the  deacon,  who  was  a  very  rich  man, 
had  been  stripped  of  every  cent. 

Nineteen  years  ago  last  January,  I  met  him  at  the  Baptist 
Chapel  in  Pont  Landysil.  He  was  there  begging.  The  teais 
flowed  down  his  manly  face  es  he  told  his  story.  You  raiijhl 
know  then  that  he  was  not  a  beggar  by  profession.  "When  the 
law  suit  beiran,"  said  he,  '^  I  owned  two  extcnsivo  faims,  and 
they  were  fully  stocked  I  might  have  made  my  peace  with  the 
parson  without  costing  me  much.  But  I  was  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  such  persecution  was  legal.  The  eccle- 
siastical courts  decided  against  me,  and  I  had  to  par  ruinous 
fines.  But  the  .^uit  was  carried  up  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  it  I  •*  Pwython."  They  are  not  siven  but  loaned,  without  interest, 
was  at  length  decided  that  the  piiest  had  no  rii^ht  to  make  ,  to  be  paid  back  at  their  own  weddini^s,  or  their  children's.  The 
christening  a  pre-rcquisiio  to  ma.riai'e.     But  njventiic  pro- 1  (b  <  ct  of  this  custom,  as  wqH  a^  of  the  eating;  and  drinking,  is 
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to  ^ive  the  young  people  a  setting  out  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
of\en  that  their  parents  can  give  them  much,  and  wages  are  so 
I6w  that  the  best  can  do  but  little  more  than  live. 

The  purpose  of  the  wedding  .was  commendable,  but  it  was 
•doing  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  in  order  to  accomplish  little  good. 
As  they  used  to  be  celebrated,  their  effect  was  fearfully  demor- 
alizing. They  exerted  a  most  baneful  influence  on  the  churches. 
Ministers  and  members  could  not  become  spectators  of  such 
Bacchanalian  orgies  without  degrading  their  profession ;  much 
less  could  they  step  out  before  the  world,  and  kiss  the  right  hand 
of  Mb  hellish  majesty,  though  for  such  a  good  end,  without  doing 
incalculable  injury  to  the  cause,  of  Christ.  Yet  evangelical 
churches  acted  as  though  they  thought  that  their  minister  was  as 
much  in  the  path  of  duty  when  he  talked  thick,  and  their  tnem- 
bers  when  they  staggered  at  a  wedding,  as  when  they  labored  in 
any  other  way  to  promote  the  pablie  good. 

AN   ENGLISH   PARSONAGE. 


ToTj  see  the  date  of  my  letter  (Nottinghamshire,)  and  I  have 
seldom  in  my  life  passed  a  more  agreeable  Sunday.  I  have  been 
twice  at  church,  and  am  staying  with  the  clergyman.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  though  without  title  himself;  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  rank,  and  his  family  are  allied  by  blood  or  mar- 
Tiage  to  some  of  the  highest  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom.  He 
specially  invited  me  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him ;  and 
I  came  by  appointment  yesterday,  and  shall  leave  tomorrow,  as 
my  engagements  do  not  admit  of  longer  delay,  though  he  has 
urged  me  to  remain.  He  has  a  small  church ;  a  parish,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  families,  composed  principally  of  tenant  far- 
mers and  laborers.  His  salary  is  £900,  that  is  about  $4,500, 
and  a  house  and  glebe  of  about  forty  acres.  His  father,  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  lires  directly  in  his  neighborhood. 

Imagine  a  beaaiifal  country,  not  naturally  fertile,  but  made 
one  of  the  most  productive  by  cultivation)  and  every  where  cov- 
ered with  a  most  loxuriant  vegetation ;  imagine  roads  as  fine  as 
can  be  trodden,  without  a  pebble  to  impede  the  carriage,  and 
bounded  with  green  and  neatly  trimmed  hedges ;  Imagine  here 
and  there  a  substantial  f&rm-house,  surrounded  with  ncres  and 
acres  of  green  crops,  and  many  of  them  with  stacks  of  wheat 
and  barley  made  in  the  most  finished  and  beautitVil  manner,  in 
some  cases  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  in  number,  containing, 
by  estimate,  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  bushels  of  grain 
each,  (I  am  only  stating  facts ;)  imagine  year  approach  to  a 
large  cluster  of  ornamental  trees,  through  which  you  see  the 
turrets  of  the  house  rising,  and  occasionally  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing as  you  approach ;  imagine  several  smooth  avenues, 
bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  richest  description  -, 
imagine  an  extensive  lawn,  stretching  far  away  in  front  of  one 
side  of  the  house,  as  smooth  as  Milton  describes  it,  with  the  sheep 
and  cattle  grazing  upon  it ;  imagine  a  beautiful  mirrored  lake 
of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  with  corresponding  width,  glisten- 
ing and  sparkling  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn ;  imagine  a  grove  of 
magnificent  forest  trees,  in  the  rear  of  the  parsonage,  with  the 
towers  of  the  old  church  mantled  with  ivy,  showing  its  gray 
and  venerable  image  among  these  trees,  with  its  church-yard, 
and  marble  and  moss-grown  monuments,  where  Old  Mortality 
might  find  congenial  employment  for  days  and  months,  and  you 
will  have  some  little  notion  of  the  exterior  of  my  transient  rest- 
ing place.    Now  enter  the  house,  and  find  the  libraries  stored 
with  books,  and  the  drawing  rooms,  elegant  in  their  plainest  at- 
tire, but  crowded  with  the  most  beautiftil  objects  of  ornament 
and  curiosity,  and  fitted  up  with  every  possible  appendage  of 
luxury  and  comfort ;  imagine  an  elegant  dining  room,  the  table 
covered  with  the  richest  plate,  and  this  plate  filled  with  the 
richest  viands  which  the  culinary  art,  and  the  vintage  and  the 
fruit  garden  can  supply ;  imagine  a  horse  at  yonr  disposal,  a  ser- 
vant at  your  command  to  anticipate  every  want;  imagine  an  ele- 
gant bed  chamber,  a  bright  coal  fire,  fresh  water  in  basins,  in 


goblets,  in  tubs,  nspkins  withoat  stint  fts  white  as  snow,  a  double 
mattress,  a  French  bed,  sheets  of  finest  linen,  a  canopy  of  the 
richest  mik,  a  table  portfolio,  writing  apparatus  and  stationery, 
allumettes,  a  night  lamp,  candles  and  silver  candlesticks,  and 
beautiful  paintings  and  exquisite  statuary,  and  every  kind  of 
chair  or  sofii  but  a  rocking  chair,  and  then  you  will  have  some 
little  notion  of  the  place  where  I  now  am,  and  indeed  a  pretty 
accurate  and  not  exaggerated  description  of  my  residence  for 
the  last  three  weeks — four  weeks — five  weeks — three  months — 
1  can  not  say  how  long — ^and  then  judge  whether  It  is  not  likely 
to  spoil  me.  For  the  last  fortnight,  for  example,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  day,  I  have  dined  off  of  silver  and  porcelain,  and 
have  sat  down  each  day  to  a  table  as  sumptuous  and  abundant, 
and  various  and  elegant,  as  I  ever  saw  at  any  dinner  party  in 
Boston ;  indeed,  more  so,  and  much  of  the  time  with  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  elegant  in  dress  and  manners 
as  you  can  meet  with ;  never  with  less  than  four  men  servants, 
many  times  with  eight  or  ten,  and  in  one  case  I  counted  elevens 
eight  of  whom  were  in  elegant  livery,  trimmed  with  silver  and 
with  silver  epaulettes,  &c. — [Coleman's  *^  Letters  from  Abroad.'' 


^»-  »«o» •  -^ 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


This  new  science  of  reporting  is  going  ahead  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  has  made  greater  progress  than  any  £^eat  discov- 
ery, save  perhaps  homoeopathy.  The  practical  results  of  pho- 
nography, especially  as  a  system  of  reporting,  are  such  as 
can  in  no  wise  be  mistaken — and  they,  after  all,  are  what  give 
tone  and  direction  to  public  opinion  on  any  subject.  There  is 
at  this  moment  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age  who,  by  pho- 
nography, can  report  any  speaker  far  more  accurately  and  com- 
pletely than  the  best  and  most  experienced  corps  of  professional 
stenographers  in  the  country.    This  is  an  absolute  fiibt. 

Bat  besides  its  adaptation  to  reporting,  it  must  eyentually 
work  its  way  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  written 
langoage,  in  many  oases.  How  invaluable,  for  example,  wonld 
it  not  be  to  the  anther  or  the  journalist — ^the  most  ^hausting 
and  annoying  part  of  whose  labors  are  that  they  cannot  make 
their  figures  keep  up  with  their  brain.  Now  phonography  is  a 
system  which  represents  every  sound  of  the  human  organs  of 
speech  by  one  certain  sign— and  this  sign  never  changes,  never 
means  anything  else,  nor  is  that  sound  ever  represented  by  aqy 
other  sign.  Every  sound  is  as  inseparably  united  to  its  appro- 
priate sign  as  a  man  to  his  shadow.  All  these  signs  are  made 
in  the  simplest  and  easiest  xnanner— ^eaoh  one  being  merely  a 
straight-  line,  a  curve  or  a  dot,  and  made  with  a  single  mctionef 
the  fingers.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  by  this  is  almost  in- 
credible, until  you  have  tested  the  matter  experimentally.  For 
instance,  the  word  phonography,  which  ypu  cannot  possibly 
write  distinctly  with  less  ihon  forty  separate  motions  or  efforts* 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  is  written  in  the  new  characters  with 
five.  But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  rapidity,  ease 
and  simpiicity  of  phonography  is  the  fact  that  the  young  man 
above  alluded  to  reports  with  ease  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
hundred  words  a  minute  1 

Now  suppose  an  editor  or  author  capable  of  writing  his 
thoughts  in  this  language,  and  a  set  of  compositors  who  had 
learned  to  read  it — and  what  an  immense  saving  of  time,  and 
labor  it  would  be!  Two  weeks  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  an  intelligent  compositor  to  read  phonographic  mann- 
script  as  readily  as  he  can  the  best  of  his  present "  copy,"  and 
indefinitely  easier  than  a  great  amount  of  the  formless,  do^less^ 
pointless,  bramble-bushy  trash  that  is  now  given  him.  In  pho- 
nography there  can  scarcely  be  such  a  thing  as  bad  copy,  tt 
will  come  to  this  in  tho  end ;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  as- 
sist in  getting  up  a  writers'  and  oompositers'  class  in  phonogri^ 
phy,  who  should  move  on  together.-^[Sunday  Courier. 

Hast  done  the  world  a  service,  thou  hast  served  thyself. 
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gratitude.  In  the  meantime  he  is  in  exile ;  without  means,  so 
far  as  we  know,  for  his  support,  or  that  of  his  Cardinals  and 
Seoretaries,  by  whom  his  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Catho- 
lic world  demands  that  he  should  be  assisted  and  surrounded. 
I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  absolute  states  of  Europe  will 
not  allow  him  or  his  attendants  to  want  for  neccessaries  of  life. 
But  I  can  well  imagine  how  the  good  heart  of  such  a  man  naay 
The  correspondence  of  Bishop  Hughes  and  Horace  Greleey,  be  supposed  to  sink,  if,  in  offering  their  aid,  they  should  be  mji- 
18  noticeable  on  many  accounts ;  but  we  wish  in  the  outset  to  !  geiurous  enough  to  remind  him  of  the  hollow  treachery  of  the 
attract  attention  to  one  Tiew  of  it,  which  amidst  the  absorbing  !  men  who  professed,  like  himself,  liberal  principles — ^who  flooded 


PETER'S   PENCE 


considerations  involved  in  the  whole  subject  may  be  easily  orer- 
looked. 

How  strikingly  then  does  this  correspondence  illustrate  the 
no-wise  uncommon  but   much  slighted  fact,  that  high-minded 


the  newspapers  with  his  praises  when  he  did  not  require  their 
sympathy  or  airport,  who  prepared  them  as  a  devoted  offerini^, 
decorated  with  fillets  and  garlands,  for  8acrifice,«-who  first 
cheered,  and  then  drove,  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  immolatioD, 


and  intelligent  men  may  utterly  differ,  not  only  as  to  measures   and  became  desperate  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  with 


of  policy,  but  even  in  their  conception  of  central  principles> 
No  candid  reader  of  these  letters  can  fail  to  see,  that  there  are 
two  men  of  the  first  order,  in  character  and  capacity,  alike  ear- 
nest and  honest,  who  are  yet  radically  opposed.  How  account 
for  this  difference,  without  slighting  either  party  ?  Readily, 
thus : — Bishop  Hughes  looks  and  speaks  from  the  side  of  the 
Church ;  Mr.  Greeley  from  the  side  of  the  State ;  the  former  is 
inspired  with  the  thought  of  Spiritual  Order ;  the  lattw  with 
that  of  Civil  Freedom.  He  who  could  show,  in  a  word,  the  true 
relations  of  Church  and  State — ^Religion  and  Politic»--clearly 
demonstrating  their  comparative  worth,  and  the  Divine  method 
for  their  interaction,  would  at  once  reconcile  these  adversaries. 
The  two  conflicting  forces  would  then  flow  together  in  a  common 
resultant  of  co-operation. 

An  extract  from  the  last  letters  of  each  of  these  gentlemen 
will  prepare  the  way  for  a  remark  or  two,  which  may  prove  not 
untimely* 

First,  from  Bishop  Hughes : 


his  life,  from  their  hands,  and  from  his  own  country.    They 
could  say  to  him  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Greeley : 

<<  ^  Oh  how  changed  is  your  condition !  Where  are  those  devo- 
ted fHends  of  human  freedom,  for  whom  you  lifted  up  your 
voice,  and  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe  1  Where  are  the  men  of 
public  meetings  and  addresses  7  Where  are  the  men  for  whose 
cause  you  have  incurred  exile  and  banishment  fVom  your  throne, 
and  from  the  country  of  your  birth  ?  Have  they  ever  sent  yon 
enough  to  maintain  your  household  for  a  single  day  7  Who, 
then,  are  your  friends,  Most  Holy  Father,  in  the  hour  of  your 
need  ?  Is  it  not  we,  who  are  denounced  as  the  despots  of  the 
worM  ?  Will  it  be  too  much,  then,  to  expect  that  your  Holineas 
will,  henceforward,  side  with  us,  and  frown  on  that  pretended 
love  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  which  you  have  been,  first  flat- 
tered, then  betrayed,  and  then«<-not  only  forsaken,  but  denoun- 
ced ?' 

^^  What  would  Mr.  Greeley  have  to  reply  to  all  this  ? 


"  No,  no. — We  Catholics  and  Freemen  of  America  will  not  al- 
«It  is  known  to  all  men  that  Pope  Pius  IX,  was  willing  to  '  ^^^  ^j^^  minUters  of  absolute  Courts  to  stamp,  in  the  presence  of 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  name  and  character  in  favor  of .  pj^  jx^  the  brow  of  true  freedom  with  the  brand  of  this  ra- 
•meliorating  the  condition  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  |  p^^^j,  ^^  ^^  ^.j^^,  ^j^  by  our  sympathy,  we  will  supply 
people  of  Europe.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  sim-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  extent,  with  the  meanB  of  support.  We  shall  not 
plioity  of  his  aature,  he  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  the  men  who  ^„„^^  ^hat  any  temporal  government,  either  repubUcan  or 
shouted  their  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  approving  „onarchial,  shall  dare  to  claim  him  aa  its  vassal  or  dependant 
of  his  principles  in  this  matter,  meant  as  he  meant,  to  favor 


genuine  liberty ;  that  is  liberty  tempered  by  moderation,  order^ 
reason,  gradual  progress,  and  the  increasing  capacity  of  nations 
to  comprehend  its  duties,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  its  htg^  privi- 
leges.   Recent  events  have  proved  that  he  mistook  the  charae- 
ter  of  his  liberal  followers  every  where ;  but  especially  in  his 
own  Statea    There,  they  chanted  the  hymn  of  Pius  IX.,-~sur- 
rounded  the  confiding  Pontiff,  and  whilst  they  still  kept  the 
precipice  of  ruin,  as  they  supposed,  dreaming  that  prosperity 
would  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  they  had  pressed  him  over  its 
hrink.     In  other  countries,  too,  the  admirers  of  that  period 
were  sufficiently  noisy,  and,  as  professing  friends,  sufficiently 
umatural.    I  shall  never  forget  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  him 
in  the  New  York  Tabernacle.     I  too  was  present,  a  silent,  but 
not  a  thoughtless  spectator.    I  loved  the  Holy  Father  of  that 
night,  not  only  because  he  was  a  Pope,  but  also  because  he  was 
liberal,  and  a  friend  of  freedom.    To-day  I  love  him  more  still. 
Mr.  Greeley  admits  that  he  is  now  the  same  man  that  he  then 
WB8 ;  and  explains  the  tergiversation  of  his  political  admirers 
hy  telling  us,  that  the  "  Pope's  condition  is  changed ."'    Alas, 
that  *' condition'^  should  have  such  power  to  affect  principle, 
among  honorable  men  I 

'^  As  to  the  contest  which  is  going  on  between  the  Roman 
Government  de  facto,  and  those  opposed  to  it,  neither  Mr. 
Greeley's  opinion  nor  mine  is  likely  to  effect  its  issue  In  that 
contest  the  governments  of  France,  Naples,  Austria,  and  Spain, 
not  to  speak  of  other  European  States — are  each  and  all  intri- 
guing and  working  for  themselves.  Even  should  they  restore 
the  Pope,  I  do  not  see  that  he  will  owe  them  any  special  debt  of 


He  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the^human  race ;  and, 
in  the  name  uf  freedom  the  Catholics  of  this  country  will  pro- 
sent  their  offerings  to  maintain  his  independence.'' 

Mr.  Greeley  thus  replies : 

1.  <'  The  Bishop  can  understand  us  clearly,  if  he  will  try.  We 
accepted  his  own  averment  that  he  had  no  intention  of  requiring 
money  to  aid  in  subverting  the  Roman  Republic,  because  he 
must  know  what  he  intended  better  than  we  could ;  but  we  in- 
sisted and  still  maintain  that  the  effect  of  a  contribution  made 
by  our  citizens  at  this  crisis  for  the  Pope,  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  Italian  Freedom,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  don- 
or's intention.  On  this  point  we  hold  those  who  think  with  us 
as  capable  of  judging  and  as  much  entitled  to  judge  as  their  ad- 
versaries. We  say  again,  and  more  explicitly,  that  every  dollar 
sent  from  this  country  to  the  Pope  at  this  juncture  will  be  hailed 
throughout  Europe  as  an  earnest  of  American  sympathy  with 
the  attempt  now  making  to  subvert  the  Roman  Republic — as  a 
judgment  of  the  givers  against  the  right  of  the  Roman  People 
to  choose  their  own  rulers.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  only, 
that  we  regret  the  movement.  Bat  for  this,  we  should  not  care, 
and  hardly  ask,  whether  the  American  contribution  for  the  Pope 
amounted  to  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars. 

2.  "As  to  Pope  Pius' ' sacrifice,'  'immolation,'  &c.,  we  have 
never  seen  the  least  evidence  that  any  considerable  party  in  Ita- 
ly has  hitherto  desired  to  '  sacrifice '  or  to  '  immolate'  him.  In 
the  very  crisia  of  the  Revolutionary  effervescence  in  Rome,  no 
man  harmed  or  offered  to  harm  him,  though  he  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  Republicans.    The  Republic  has  explicitly  and 
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repeatedly  offered  to  guarantee  his  entire  freedom  and  immuni- 
ty from  interference  In  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions, 
and  solicited  his  return  to  Rome  as  Pope  since  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Gaeta.  The  single  '  sacrifice^  required  of  him  was 
the  renunciation  of  temporal  power  as  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
State,  and  acquiescence  in  a  Civil  Government  formed  by  the 
People.  This  '  sacrifice/  if  such  it  be  called,  we  believe  he  would 
cheerfully  have  made,  but  for  the  evil  counsels  of  men  interest- 
ed in  restoring  the  old  system,  which  the  Romans  had  found  op- 
pressive and  intolerable. 

3.  "  As  to  *  genuine  Liberty,^  there  always  have  been,  and  long 
will  be  radically  opposite  notions.  The  Autocrat  doubtless 
thinks  his  subjects  enjoy  *  genuine  Liberty' — that  is,  as  much 
liberty  as  is  good  for  them.  Guizot  and  Metternich  *  go  in'  for 
the  same  sort.  The  boy  who  likes  his  pet  squirrel  procures  it 
a  larger  cage,  and  considers  that '  genuine  Liberty.'  Very  like- 
ly, this  extension  of  the  '  area  of  Freedom'  will  awaken  in  the 
pet  novel  or  long-suppressed  aspirations  for  groves  and  woods 
and  a  more  spontaneous  life — perhaps  nerve  him  to  gnaw  his 
cage  and  escape.  ^  Ungrateful,  treacherous  little  villain !'  says 
the  indignant  owner ;  ^  is  not  this  a  pretty  return  for  my  kind- 
ness in  increasing  your  Liberty  ?' 

"  What  we  understand  by  '■  genuine  Liberty,'  with  reference  to 
human  beings,  is  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  rulera>  form- 
ing and  modifying  their  civil  institutions,  and  making  their  own 
laws.  This  is  what  the  Roman  People  now  demand.  This  is 
what  Pope  Pius  utterly  refuses  them.  On  this  issue  an  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  sword,  and  Christian  blood  has  flowed 
in  torrents  in  asserting  and  resisting  the  Pope's  right  to  govern 
the  Roman  States  as  an  absolute  monarch,  not  by  the  choice  of 
the  people,  but  by  God-given  Right.  Of  course,  the  Pope's 
claim  will  be  enforced — ^has  been  enforced  ere  this — by  the 
French,  Austrian,  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  Armies  operating 
against  Rome  \  but  we  think  the  interests  of  the  Papacy,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  Human  Liberty,  will  be  seriously  prejudi- 
ced by  this  triumph.  We,  surely,  do  not  think  so  well  of  Pope 
Pius,  now  that  he  is  in  the  interest  of  the  banded  despots,  as  we 
did  when  his  influence  plainly  was  and  his  sympathies  seemed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Liberty — when  he  was  dearly  hated  and 
feared  by  those  who  are  now  sending  gold  to  his  treasury  and 
armies  to  fight  in  his  cause.  If  any  one  can  make  a  change  of 
principle  on  our  part  out  of  this,  he  must  enjoy  a  very  peculiar 
faculty  of  detecting  inconsistencies.  That  Pius  incurred  ex- 
ile and  banishment  for  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  the  most  amazing 
assertion  we  have  met  with  for  months. 

4.  ^'  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  '  offerings '  to 
the  Pope  from  this  country  are  to  be  presented  ^  ki  the  name  of 
Freedom,  as  well  as  of  Religion,'  if  we  did  not  fear  that  the 
radical  differences  above  hinted  at  as  to  what  constitutes  '  Free- 
dom' would  render  the  assurance  a  practical  nullity.  Most 
surely,  if  the  Catholics  of  America  were  to  accompany  their  of- 
fering by  a  pointed  and  manly  expression  of  their  devotion  to 
the  great  principles  of  Republican  Liberty,  they  would  do  a  no- 
ble act,  which  we  would  thank  them  for  as  long  as  we  lived. 
Let  them  but  say  in  substance  to  their  Spiritual  Head — '  We  re- 
Ycre  you  as  a  Pope,  and  will  gladly  contribute  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity and  efficiency  of  your  holy  office,  but  we  are  at  the  same 
time  Republicans,  sincerely  desirous  that  all  men  should  taste 
the  blessings  of  Freedom  we  now  enjoy.  We  have  found,  by 
happy  experience,  that  Religion  needs  no  aid  from  or  alliance 
with  the  State,  but  does  far  better  without  it.  We  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  govern  any  but  such  as  vol- 
untarily submit  to  your  sway — all  other  authority  than  that  of 
Chief  Bishop  and  consecrated  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Let 
the  world  see  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  carnal  but  spirit- 
ual, and  that  you  rule  only  by  the  might  of  Truth  and  not  of 
Bayonets.'  We  think  if  it  were  known  that  such  an  address 
from  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  country  would  ac- 


company and  explain  the  American  '  offering'  to  the  Pope,  the 
amount  might  be  considerably  augmented." 

No  ono,  who  attentively  reads  these  passages,  can  question 
that  both  writers  are  willing,  and  solicitous  to  combine  Reli- 
gious Order  with  Political  Freedom,  if  they  could  see  the  way 
open.  Each  is  reverent — each  liberal.  Here  then  is  most 
prominently  presented,  and  in  its  fairest  form,  the  Problem  of 
THE  Age:  ^^ Hoto  organize  a  Christian  Commonwealth V^ 

If,  as  Bishop  Hughes  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  sermon, 
the  collection  of  Peter's  Pence  could  be  considered  simply  and 
solely,  as  "  a  rdigious  offering'^  from  the  children  of  the  Church 
to  their  Bishop,  no  Christian,  in  the  least  deserving  the  glori- 
ous name,  that  symbolizes  universal  Charity,  would  hesitate  to 
say, ''  Give,  give,  and  God  bless  the  giver."  But  it  i&  notorious 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  evident  to  Heaven  as  to  man,  that 
this  Bishop  also  claims  to  be  an  earthly  ruler,  and  is  now  en- 
forcing his  assumed  right  to  sovereignty  by  the  cannon  and 
bayonets  of  foreign  despots.  Every  true  follower  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  then  speaks,  but  as  conscience,  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  dictates,  in  saying,  ^'  Let  your  arm  wither  from 
the  socket,  sooner  than  contribute  a  copper  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage, further,  or  aid  one  engaged  in  such  an  inhuman  pro- 
ject." No  anatomy  however  skilful  can  separate  the  spiritual 
paternity  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  from  the  temporal  soldiership 
of  the  Roman  Monarch.  Pius  IX,— the  Shepherd  of  the  Faith- 
ful.—is  Pius  IX.,  the  Exterminator  of  the  Rebels.  The  same 
spirit  in  the  same  body  is  responsible  to  God  and  man  for  his 
words  and  deeds,  alike  of  dev outness  and  diplomacy.  Every 
dollar  which  feeds  the  body  and  comforts  the  spirit^  of  this  One 
Man,  manifestly  helps  onward  to  accomplishment  his  complex 
ends. 

How  should  we  rejoice  to  hear  Roman  Catholics  offering  to- 
day such  a  petition  as  this :  '^  Oh  give  to  our  Father,  our  Head, 
our  Exemplar,  the  power  to  die,  in  hunger  and  want,  in  exile 
or  by  violence,  sooner  than  yield  his  sanction  to  murder.  Keep 
his  white  robes  of  holiness  unspotted  by  the  blood  of  his  chil- 
dren. Let  the  Love  of  the  Crucified  fill  him  with  that  spirit  of 
mercy  which  forever  prays,  *  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.' "  Surely,  if  Pope  Pius  believes  himself  to 
be — as  who  can  doubt  that  he  sincerely  does — the  Vicegerent 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  he  may  well  trust  that  Christ  will  maintain 
his  own.  One  text  of  the  New  Testament  should  stand  out  in 
letters  of  light  before  him,  making  dim  the  glitter  of  muskets, 
and  the  fiery  blaze  of  artillery.  It  is  this :  ^^  piu  up  again  thy 
stcord  into  its  place  ;  for,  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  leigons  of  angels  ! " 

Shall  we  then  adopt  the  other  extreme,  *'  that  Religion  needs 
no  aid  from  or  alliance  with  the  state  ?"  '^  That  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  carnal  but  spiritual  ?"  &c.  By  no  means.  The 
divorce  of  the  Church  from  the  State  divorces,  of  course,  the 
State  from  the  Church ;  and  Politics  unsanctified  by  religion, 
always  has  become  and  will  become  a  game  of  over-reaching, 
tyranny,  demagoguism,  selfish  utilitarianism  and  worldly  craft. 
How  then  secure  the  independent  dependence  of  Church  and  State 
— using  purposely  a  paradox  for  the  end  of  emphatically  ex- 
pressing the  thought  of  union  reconciled  with  freedom  ?  That 
question  we  will  try  hereafter  to  answer. 


'r 
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X^  We  have  received  a  Tract,  entitled  "  The  Right  to  Labor,"  ; . 
from  our  friend  William  McDiarmid,  of  Cincinnati.    It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Industrial  Congress  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  and  is 
printed  at  a  cheap  rate  for  general  distribution. 


The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  resolved  mot  to  abolg 
ish  capital  punishment. 

It  is  proposed  to  import  camels  from  the  east,  to  traverse  the 
plains  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
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REVOLUTION-RE  ACT  I ON-REORGANIZATION. 


NvHBEK  One. 

But  little  more  than  a  year  ago^  the  Socialists  of  Europe 
^occupied  a  commanding  ground  as  Mediators  between  Ultra  Ra- 
dicals and  Ultra  ConserTatiyes.  They  justified  both  parties 
While  criticising  both ;  and  interpreted  righteously  their  pur- 
poses, while  exposing  the  insufficiency  of  their  measures.  By 
the  mere  moral  might  of  Positive  Principles,  Peaceful  Methods, 
and  Ends  of  UniTersal  Good,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
They  were  dreaded  but  respected ;  their  sayings  and  doings 
were  earnestly  noted,  even  when  bitterly  opposed.  Instinctively 
rulers  and  people  f^lt,  that  they  spoke  the  word  for  the  hour. 
They  had  but  firmly  to  await  the  time  for  action,  and  triumph 
was  sure.    How  sublime  was  that  position ! 

But  impatience  for  immediate  influence  and  instant  results — 
the  visible  necessity  for  a  transitional  policy — the  urgent  claims 
and  crying  wrongs  of  the  people — dissensions  among  themselves 
— a  desire  to  swell  their  apparent  numbers, — and  above  all,  the 
wiles  of  tyrants  and  their  tools  tempted  them  to  quit  their  van- 
tftgc-ground,  and  to  receive  into  their  ranks  the  B evolutionists. 
'We  have  no  wish  to  retrace  the  sad  history  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  ftrom  the  bloody  days  of  June  1848,  to  the  feeble  and 
fixtile  manifestation  of  June  1849  ;  we  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
lamentations ;  no  heart  to  reproach  the  generous  and  heroic  for 
errors  which  sprang  from  their  very  l^illness  of  sympathy,  cour- 
age and  spirit.  But  loyalty  to  Ood  and  the  Race  demands  the 
uncompromising  assertion  that  of  all  mistake8,-^which  have 
made  the  paat  year  tragic  and  tantalising — ^the  gravest  Is  an 
acceptance  by  BociallBts  of  the  Revolutionary  Spirit  from  Red 
Republicans. 

Ifl  it  said,-— that  In  such  a  stormy  period,  the  lukewarm,  Weak 
and  vacillating  only  can  keep  the  ground  of  moderation  ?  We 
answer;  the  course  which  divine  Providence  adopts,  and  so 
sanctions,  must  be  dignified,  effective,  wise.  In  each  age,  the 
highest  courage  is  to  do  the  special  work  and  bear  the  special 
trial  allotted  to  it.  Now  manifestly,  the  work  which  Providence 
to-day  is  attempting,  is  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  the  two  great 
principles  of  Liberty  and  Order.  It  will  not  allow  either  to  be 
crushed.  Neither  Revolution  nor  Reaction  can  conquer,  which 
ever  may  alternately  previdl  for  the  time.  The  brave,  the  saga- 
cious, the  expedient  course  then  is,  first,  patience ;  and  second, 
patience;  and  evermore  tatience,  for  anyone  who  truly  de- 
serves the  name  of  Socialist ; — the  patience  not  of  tame  passivity, 
but  of  active  justice.  The  ground  already  lost  by  violence  can 
be  regained  only  by  peace.  If  between  Workmen  and  Capital- 
ists, zealous  and  hostile,  exasperated  and  timid,  alike,  the  So- 
^ialists  had  stood  onflinchingly  forth,  robed  in  white,  bearing  the 
palm-branch,  calmly  commanding  co-operation  in  the  name  of 
God, — the  world  might  have  sneered  at  first  at  the  visionary  en- 
thusiasts J  but  soon  it  would  have  wondered,  then  listened,  then 
obeyed.  And  though  there  is  not  the  remotest  cliance,  that  a 
word  on  this  side  of  the  water  can  affect  the  mind  of  a  single 
leader  in  the  European  movement,  yet  from  the  urgency  of  con- 
Bdenoe,  and  the  dictate,  we  confidently  trust, 'of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  we  are  compelled  to  cry,  ''  Peace,  oh  Socialists,  Peace 
only  and  always,  Peace  Perpetual  and  Universal — ^this  is  your 
only  true  principle,  your  only  true  policy." 

Let  us  enter  into  the  h^art  of  the  two  great  movements  of  Rev- 
olution and  Reaction ;  so  shall  wo  learn  rightly  to  estimate  the 
far  grander  movement  of  Reorganization,  which  is  the  special 
end  of  Socialism.    And  first  of 

REVOLr'TlO.N. 

The  justification  of  revolution  is  found  in  the  divinely  ap- 


phecy.  The  Ideal  of  Humanity  germinates  in  each  man  and  all 
men,  in  each  nation  and  all  nations.  And  the  Revolutionist 
with  sackcloth  robe,  and  matted  beard,  shrill  voice,  and 
startling  gestures,  pouring  reproach  on  guilty  nations,  but  rough- 
ly heralds  a  benignant  ftiturc,  coming  in  kingly  glory,  and  se. 
rencst  sweetness,  to  rule  a  docile  world.  It  is  freshening  oxy- 
gen in  the  blood  that  produces  inflammation  in  obstructed  organs 
--and  the  very  inflammation  is  nature^s  healing  effort;  it  is 
ftillness  of  hope  that  engenders  the  extravagance  of  revolution- 
ists in  ages  made  stagnant  by  oppression, — and  the  very  vehe- 
mence of  indignation  bespeaks  the  vigor  of  the  human  life  which 
prompts  it.    So  much  for  Revolution  in  its  principle. 

What  now  is  the  significance  of  the  Revolution  of  this  Age  ? 
The  question  is  readily  answered,  for  regarding  a  question  of 
such  world-wide  announcement  it  is  impossible  to  err. 

All  but  the  wilfully  blind  and  palsied  know,— that  the  sponta- 
neoits  uprising  of  the  People,  which  has  stamped  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-eight  with  a  signature  of  hope  which 
will  brighten  forever,  means  no  less  than  this :  "  in  Earopean 
Christian  Civilization,  the  time  has  ftilly  come,  when  its  Spirit 
and  idea  of  Brotherhood  are  to  be  transformed  into  Deed.  Fra- 
ternity is  manifestly  the  banner  of  the  age.  Now  rush  to  con- 
summation the  aspirations,  the  professions,  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries; and  irresistible  cravings  stir  the  heart  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion for  an  incarnate  Gospel  of  Love,  for  an  embodied  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Industry,  Property,  Commerce,  Finance,  Legislation,  Man- 
ners, all  come  to  the  judgment-bar  at  the  uncompromising  sum- 
mons:— "Christianity  is  a  Divine  Reality  or  an  enthusiastic 
dream;  if  a  Reality  then  is  it  practicable,  practicable  now  and 
here :  let  us  do  it  or  do  away  with  it  All  forms  of  caste  and 
serfage,  all  exclusive  privileges,  all  legalised  and  consecrated 
abuses  grow  pale  and  tremble  before  the  searching  gaze  of  this 
Spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man,  animating  the  masses  of  Christendom. 
The  common  sense  of  the  People  has  recognized,  once  and  forever, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  calling  that  a  Ciiristian  state  of  society . 
where  the  many  skulk  in  rags  while  the  few  flaunt  in  pur- 
ple, where  the  drones  are  bloated  in  luxury  while  the  drudges 
pine  in  want,  where  mendicant  friars  are  intermixed  with  mer- 
chant princes,  and  alms  houses  stand  side  by  side  with  palaces. 
In  their  sufferings  and  hopes,  their  conscious  wrongs  yet  wil- 
lingness to  forgive,  their  longing  for  brotherly  kindness  and  in- 
extinguishable faith  in  a  Universal  Father,  the  squalid,  hag- 
gard, bowed  down  multitudes  knorc  that  the  New  Command- 
ment,— ^which  shone  out  so  gloriously  through  Christ's  whole 
character  and  conduct, — is  God's  Truth. 

Such  is  the  heart  of  the  Revolution  of  this  age.  Its  demand 
is  for  an  instant  and  total  colhetive  repentance,— and  this  it  de- 
mands on  the  ground  of  long  violated  humanity.  Tremble  be- 
fore this  immense  claim  for  a  disinterestedness  unlimited  as  his, 
who  was  one  with  God  and  Man  in  a  life  of  love,  we  well  may, 
for  it  enjoins  real  sacrifices,  such  as  few  are  yet  capable  of ;  but 
deny  it  we  can  not  without  voluntary  madness. 

The  central  principle  in  our  age  is,  then,  Practical  Christian- 
ity ;  but  this,  though  it  requires  prompt  and  efficient  mcapurcs, 
is  nowise  inconsistent  with  peaccftil  ones.  It  is  surrounded, 
however,  with  other  tendencies,  which,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  are  more  superficial  are  more  restless,  rash  and  violent. 
For  convenience'  sake  they  may  be  classified  as  the  Political  and 
the  Selfish  principles  of  revolution.    A  word  on  each,  in  turn. 

Feudalism  dies  hard,  so  strong  originally  was  its  constitution, 
so  sustained  is  its  life  by  proud  associations  and  grateful  memo- 
ries of  the  past.  Drivelling  and  imbecile,  the  once  magnanimous 
ruler   of  European  Civilization  still  clutches  his  bauble  of  a 


pointed  necessity  for  growth  as  the  method  whereby  man's  des- 1  scepter,  and  though  shivering  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  yet 


tiny  must  be  Ailfilled.    A  revolution  is  the  crisis  following  an 


likes  in  childishness  to  play  with  the  spangles  and  tassels  of 


evolution  checked.    According  to  contraction  will  be  expansion    a  once  splendid  robe  of  sovereignty.    No  wonder  is  it.  that  the 
In  its  pure  essence  the  Spirit  of  Revolution  is  the  Spi^ |t  of  Pro- 1  energetic  spirit  of  present  politics  pines  under  its  tedious  ser* 
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Tioe  round  the  siok  man's  bed,  and  longs  for  a  Aree  play  of  limbs 
in  the  open  air  beneaith  the  sun.  So  long  has  this  hope  of  Con- 
stitutional, Representatiye  Government,  of  Popular  Administra- 
tion, Free  Speech,  Free  Association,  Practical  Ameliorations,  in 
trade,  taxation,  trayel,  intercourse,  been  tantalizing  the  hopeful] 
hearts  of  all  Europe  !  Is  it  surprising  that  the  heir  should  seat 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  plant  the  crown  upon  his  brow 
and  utter  the  word  of  beneficent  command,  even  before  his  sire 
has  breathed  his  last?  When  we  consider  how  the  great 
thoughts  of  Republican  Statesmen,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  have 
been  spread  abroad  for  the  last  century,  the  patience  of  Chris- 
tendom in  realizing  its  Ideal  of  a  world-wide  Confederacy  of  Re- 
publics astonishes  us.  But  plainly  the  hour  has  come  at  length 
for  a  universal  application  of  the  principle  of  Election.  "  The 
Tools  to  him  that  can  use  £A«n,"  is  hereafter  to  be  the  only  mea- 
sure of  greatness.  Accustomed  to  exhibitions  of  force, — stimu- 
lated by  examples  in  earlier  ages  of  successful  revolts  against 
tyrants,-* finding  their  best  efforts  thwarted  by  armies  and  po- 
lice headed  by  the  privileged  few.— distrusting  professions  proved 
hypocritical,  promises  repeatedly  broken,  and  hopes  long  defer- 
red,— ^hemmed  in  by  thick  plied  webs  of  diplomacy  on  all  sides 
— Political  Revolutionists,  by  a  seeming  necessity,  are  driven  to 
rebellion,  and  find  a  sanction  for  their  destructive  methods  in 
the  conscious  humanity  of  their  ends.  Only  by  an  utter  over- 
turn and  sweeping  away  of  rotten  and  crumbling  abuses  can 
they  gain  room,  they  think,  for  new  temples  of  justice. 

But  Political  Revolutionists,  even,  might  restrain  their  efforts 
irithin  legitimate  limits,  were  they  not  hurried  on  by  the  un- 
principled madness  of  mere  Self-seekers.  In  all  communities 
based. — as  those  of  civilized  Europe  have  thus  far  been— upon 
isolated  Interests  and  competitive  labor,  adventurers  are  bred  as 
Inevitably  as  vermin  are  in  filth.  They  multiply  indefinitely  in 
this  gambling  generation.  Day  by  day  too  settle  down,  the  head- 
less and  shiftless  and  wicked  from  weakness,  the  bankrupt  in 
character  and  credit,  the  detected  criminals  of  every  grade,  into 
a  vast  common  sewer  of  licentiousness.  And  day  by  day  in 
holes  of  debauchery,  and  dens  of  drunkenness,  and  dark  catar 
combs  of  ignorance,  which  underlie  the  stateliest  structures  of  a 
selfish  world,  are  littered  broods  of  creatures^  who  though  hur 
man  in  shape  are  brutal  in  spirit,  whose  food  is  vengeance, 
whose  training  craft.  Times  so  wretched  and  unstable  as  ours 
are  specially  prolific  in  such  monsters.  When  the  earthquake 
of  revolution  rouses  these  from  their  lair,  and  sends  them  forth 
into  unwonted  sunshine,  in  mere  savage  mirth  and  infernal  fro- 
lic, they  defaoe  and  destroy  what  they  knew  not  how  to  prize, 
and  a  blind  instinct  of  retribution  prompts  them  to  level  all 
above  ground  as  the  cause  of  their  own  subterranean  degrada- 
tion. These  unlicked  cubs  of  evil  are  apt  instruments  for  des* 
potic  demagogues,  who  work  upon  their  sluggish  fancies  with 
coarse  pictures  of  sensual  good,  stir  up  their  angry  blood  with 
the  sting  of  remembered  wrongs,  drug  them  with  draughts  of 
lawless  power,  and  then  unmuzzle  them  to  pillage  and  murder, 
at  least  to  prostrate,  all  who  from  refinement  and  virtue  are  en- 
titled to  honors  which  empty  pretenders  crave  in  vain.  Presi- 
ding over  this  pandemonium  are,  finally,  the  ambitious,  who 
soured  by  disappointment,  conscious  of  imprisoned  energies 
which  have  never  found  vent,  proud  in  their  self  confidence,  and 
eager  for  fortune  or  fame,  revel  in  hopes  of  their  own  preferment 
amidst  the  toppling  ruins  of  established  authority.  In  the  grand 
promises  of  our  age,  these  disturbers  find  a  stimulus  for  their 
extravagance. 

Well  may  the  reverent  and  gentle,  the  cultured  and  elegant, 
the  quiet  and  happy,  to  whom  loving  homes  have  taught  the 
worth  of  well  ordered  society,  stand  aghast  before  the  uncapped 
volcano  of  Revolution; — with  its  lightning  flashing  through 
bleak  clouds  of  ashes,  and  it«  lava  pouring  forth  in  fiery  floods 
to  whelm  vineyards  and  cottages,  churches  and  citicf .  But  when 
hearts  are  sick,  and  headi  faict  with  horror,  it  is  well  to  learn 


hope  from  the  pages  of  nature,  wherein  Providence  has  ia« 
scribed  the  lesson  of  progress.  By  what  conflict  of  elements,  by 
what  depressions,  upheavals,  deposits,  transformations,  was 
this  crust  of  earth  first  made  habitable  for  man.  The  clustered 
mountains,  crowned  with  clouds  or  dappled  with  sunshine  and 
shadow,  rich  with  mines,  gushing  with  springs,  girdled  with 
forests, — the  wavy  outspreading  lowlands,  glistening  with  har- 
vests, green  with  meadows,  flecked  with  orchards, — the  blue 
gleaming  lakes,  the  silvery  trailing  rivers,  the  harbors  with 
their  embracing  headlands, — all  tell  one  tale  of  reconciled  oppo- 
sites,  of  concord  triumphant  over  discord.  Thus  too  ftrom  the 
disturbance  of  nations  shall  come  in  the  fullness  of  time  an  end- 
lessly varied  moral  beauty,  fruitful  of  kindness  and  joy.  Bu*> 
ried  forests  are  changed  to  coal  beds  ;  and  so  transmuted  but 
not  destroyed,  all  institutions,  laws,  creeds,  customs,  remain 
entombed  for  future  use,  beneath  the  new  creations  wherewith 
Revolution  overspreads  them.  No  word  of  God's  promise  re- 
turns to  him  void.    No  good  is  lost,  here  or  forever. 


WOMAN; 

HER  POSITION  AND   DUTIES. 


I  BEGIN  by  asserting,  what  to  me  is  an  axiom,  that  Wotnan 
must  be  either  a  stave  und  prostitute  or  fret  and  chaste.  There  is 
no  middle  ground. 

Repress  no  longer  the  full  action  of  women's  .powers ;  favor 
the  free  development  of  their  intellect ;  present  a  truly  noble 
end  for  their  activity,  and  all  fears  for  the  weakness  of  their 
hearts,  or  the  delusions  of  their  imaginations,  may  be  laid  aside* 

You  wish  to  knit  more  closely  the  bonds  of  family,  oh  men ! 
yet  you  sunder  them  by  the  maxim,  "Man  for  the  forum  and 
workshop,  woman  for  the  domestic  hearth."  Separated  from 
husbands  and  sons,  fathers  and  brothers,  what  i«malns  fbr  wo- 
men but  to  console  themselves,  in  actual  isolation  and  servitude, 
by  dreaming  of  a  celestial  country,  where  they  shall  have  true 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  be  no  more  pressed  down  by  inequali- 
ties and  privileges  denied.  Vainly  you  endeavor  to  establish 
civil  equality  now ;  Society  rests  on  the  family  \  so  long  as  the 
family  is  founded  in  inequality,  society  will  retrace  its  old  de- 
vious paths,  and  sink  back  again  into  what  is  called  "  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things.'^  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
have  been  slaves  and  masters,  the  oppressed  and  tyrants,  the 
privileged  by  sex^  race,  birth,  caste,  fortune ;  these  will  continue, 
just  so  long  as  you  refuse  to  fulfil  the  plain  duties  of  fraternity 
towards  those  whom  God  has  given  you  as  sisters  and  com- 
panions. 

Do  you  ask,  what  will  be  the  mission  of  woman  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  family  ?  What,  indeed  !  She  will  come  to  aid  you 
— in  re-establishing  order  in  the  wretchedly  mismanaged  estab- 
lishment which  is  called  ihe  State,— in  substituting  just  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  toil  for  the  habitual  privation  beneath 
which  the  broken  down  laborer  now  groans  and  suffers. 

A  mother  of  a  family,  worthy  the  name,  loves  by  preference 
the  weak  and  suffering  among  her  children,  but  with  anxious 
solicitude  she  seeks  to  protect  all  equally  from  hunger  and  cold, 
and  strives  to  awaken  in  all  their  hearts  a  sentiment  of  mutual 
sympathy.  Will  she  not  do  for  the  great  family  of  society,  what 
she  now  does  for  the  small  household,  so  soon  as  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  domestic  affections  is  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  level  of 
high  humanitary.  interests. 

It  is  as  Christians,  as  Citizens,  as  Mothers,  that  women  should 
reclaim  the  position  which  belongs  to  them,  in  the  Church,  in 
the  State,  in  the  Family. 

As  Christians,  because  they  are  like  men,  children  of  God, 
and  Christ  himself  has  summoned  them  to  be  his  apostles. 

As  Citizens,  because  they  too  are  a  part  of  the  people,  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  liberty  and  equality,  enjoyed  by  other  citizens. 
Especially  as  Mothers,  whose  sacred  functions  are  so  often 
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oonsidered  aa  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  citixenship,  should 
women  reclaim  their  right  to  watch  over  and  guide  their  chil- 
dren not  only  in  the  acts  of  ciyil  life,  but  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  political  duties. 

Thus  far  in  the  world's  history,  Politics  has  been  used  as  the 
art  of  oppressing,  rather  than  of  goyeming,  the  people ;  and 
gcnrernments  hare  been  forced,  therefore,  to  maintain  power  by 
the  bayonet.  To  govern,  it  is  thought,  is  to  repress,  more  or 
less  skilfully,  more  or  less  brutally,  according  to  time  and  cir- 
eamstances,  the  desires  of  men.  Therefore  haye  women  been 
considered  incapable  of  goyeming.  But  here  is  found  the  yery 
reason,  why  they  should  insist  upon  their  right  to  aid  all  men 
of  heart  and  intelligence  in  transferring  this  Politics  of  yiolenoe 
and  oppression,  which  has  produced  and  must  produce  bitter 
hatred,  and  which  is  the  source  of  all  social  suffering  and 
misery. 

The  exhaustless  desire  to  loye  and  to  be  beloyed,  which  God 
has  planted  in  the  heart  of  woman,  is  the  powerful  and  fruitful 
germ  of  that  matured  love,  which  should  always  inspire  her,  and 
guide  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  function  entrusted  to 
her.  of  being  a  mother  to  the  whole  human  family,  ^hen 
women  shall  comprehend  that  they  owe  obedience  only  to  God ; 
that  all  men  are  their  brethren ;  that  all  women  are  their  sis- 
ters ;  and  that  they  are  called  to  be  mothers  not  only  of  their 
own  children,  but  also  of  the  children  of  their  sisters,  and  es- 
pecially mothers  to  all  who  are  hungp*y  and  cold  in  mourning 
and  sorrow,  orphaned  and  outcast ; — when  women  Hhall  compre- 
hend this  sublime  humanitary  maternity  which  should  bind  them 
all  in  one  by  the  tie  of  solidacity,  then  will  the  Hace  really  enter 
on  the  path  of  progress. 

[to  be  continued.] 
—      <»  »«^»<  ^    —  — 

PATERSON  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 


Paterson,  N.  J.  June  25th,  1849. 
Ma.  EDiToa: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  Constitution,  under 
which  we  are  commencing  operations  in  this  place.  I  rejoice  in 
the  growing  interest  thetfe  protectiye,  or  sayings  institutions  are 
eliciting  throughout  the  land — belieying  them  to  be  harbingers 
of  good — foreshadowing  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  system  of 
distributiye  justice,  yet  to  bless  the  nhoh  human  n^e. 

F.  L.  B.  ' 
CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Paterson 
Savings  Union.'' 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  procure 
such  goods  as  enter  into  most  general  consumption,  and  place 
them  in  a  suitable  building,  to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  sell  them  to  share-holders  and  others,  under  the  regulations 
hereinafter  set  forth — excepting,  in  all  cases,  whatever  can  in- 
toxicate. 

Art.  3.  The  shares  of  this  Union  shall  be  put  at  Five  Dol- 
lars each,  and  to  consist  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  shares,  to 
bear  legal  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  and  be  subject  to 
transfer  at  all  times,  except  on  the  week  immediately  preceding 
the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Reports,  and  sul^ect  to  withdrawal 
at  any  time,  three  months'  notice  having  been  previously  given 
to  the  President  of  this  Union. 

Art.  4.  Every  share-holder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in 
all  business  transactions  of  the  Union 

Art.  5.    The  officers  of  this  Union  shall  consist  of  a  Presi 
dent,  Vice-President,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
Treasurer,  and  nine  Directors,  to  be  chosen  annually,  by  ballot. 
on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  to 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  subject  to  impeachment. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at 
all  meeting^  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Directors,  and  give  the 
casting  vote    he  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Di^^tors, 


and  sign  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  board  of  Directors ;  the  ao- 
count  of  shares,  of  addition,  transfer  and  withdrawal ;  and  un- 
der the  warrant  of  the  President,  shall  draw  on  the  Treasurer  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  money  in  his  hands,  and  deliver  over 
his  account  to  his  successor  in  office. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  a 
faithful  account  of  all  the  moneys  of  the  Union,  and  pay  them 
out  upon  the  draft  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  President ;  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties ;  and  to  deliver  over  to  his  successor  in  office,  all  mo- 
neys, accounts,  and  papers  which  he  shall  have  in  his  hands. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directorate  take  charge  of,  manage, 
and  direct  the  business  of  the  Union. 

Art.  7.  The  prices  at  which  goods  shall  be  sold,  shall  be 
such  as  to  cover  the  original  cost  thereof,  and  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, together  with  the  interest  on  the  shares,  and  no  more; 
the  difference  in  price  between  share-holders  and  others  shall 
be  five  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  share-holder,  (as  an  inducement 
for  investment.)  All  purchases  and  sales  shall  be  for  ready 
cash. 

Art.  8.  The  Directors  shall  have  stated  Quarterly  Meetings, 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  August,  November  and 
February,  at  which  time  they  shall  make  out  a  Quarterly  Report 
of  the  condition  and  business  of  the  Union,  which  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Union  on  the  Wednesday  following,  which  time  shall 
be  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Union.  Extra  meetings  of  the 
Board  may  be  convened  by  the  President,  and  of  the  Union  by 
the  Directors,  or  persone  representing  twenty  shares. 

Art.  9.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Union,  and  a  minority 
of  the  Directors,  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  to  trans- 
act business. 

Art.  10.  This  Constitntion  may  be  altered  or  amended,  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Union,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  provided  one  month's  notice  shall  have  been 
given  of  such  intention  to  alter  or  amend. 

EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK    ENDING   JULY  7, 
Latest  Date,  Jane  23. 


The  most  important  item  in  the  Irish  intelligence  is  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence  against  John  Martin  a.\d  Kevin 
O^DoHERTY,  the  respective  editors  of  the  Irish  Felon  and  Tri' 
bum.  They  were  condemned  to  transportation  for  ten  years. 
On  Saturday,  the  16th  ult.  they  were  taken  from  prison  and 
carried  to  Kingston,  where  a  steamer  was  waiting  for  them. 
They  were  then  carried  to  Cork,  and  put  on  board  the  Mount 
Stewart  Elphinstone,  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  them  to  their 
place  of  destination.  This  vessel  is  small,  ill-ventilated,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  accommodations  which  even  common  humanity  would 
demand  for  the  most  degraded  criminals.  On  the  morning  of 
their  departure,  they  were  roused  up  at  5  o'clock  and  permitted 
to  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and-  Mr.  McManus,  who  came 
into  the  prison-hall  to  take  leave  of  their  fellow  sufferers.  The 
convict  ship  remains  at  Cork  until  it  can  receive  its  full  com- 
plement of  prisoners. 

Since  the  demonstration  of  June  13,  every  thing  has  been  ex- 
ternally tranquil  at  Paris  ;  the  government  are  exulting  in  the 
victory  over  the  people ;  and  the  sincere  Republicans  are  pre- 
paring to  retrieve  the  effects  of  their  recent  error.  The  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  the  affair  of  the  13th^  shows  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  Government.  Their  assault  on  the  press  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  liberty.  Most  of 
the  leading  democratic  journals  are  suppressed. — Some  of  them 
by  violence     The  office  of  the  Beniocrati    Paci^gve    the  well 
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known,  able,  and  peaceful  advoeate  of  Social  Re-organization, 
iras  broken  open  by  an  armed  force,  its  presses  were  broken, 
its  lamps,  tables  and  fixtures  were  destroyed,  and  its  types 
thrown  into  confusion.  Bight  persons  employed  in  the  office 
were  arrested  and  inmmred  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Tuileries. 
Nine  other  daily  papers  ceased  to  appear  after  the  Idth ;  four 
have  resumed  their  operations ;  while  the  other  six  are  sup- 
pressed by  the  Goyernment,  so  long  as  Paris  continues  in  a 
state  of  seige.  The  damage  in  one  of  the  establishments  alone 
amounted  to  over  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government,  claiming  to  be  Bepublican,  presents  a  significant 
contrast  to  that  pursued  by  the  Proyisional  GoYernment  at  the 
time  of  the  Reyolution.  The  latter  defended  the  press  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  Soldiers  were  stationed  to  protect  the 
Royalist  papers.  Ledra  Kollin  himself  whom  the  English  jour- 
nals represent  as  a  monster  of  Tlolenoe  and  blood,  harangued  the 
mob  who  were  proceeding  to  a  destruotiYe  attack  on  Girardin's 
paper,  and  pnrsuaded  them  to  disperse. 

The  Asssembly  has  authorized  the  conunencement  of  prose> 
cutions  against  seyeral  of  its  democratic  members,  among  them, 
Ledru  Bollin,  the  seargents  Boichat  and  Battier,  and  Victor 
Considerant,  the  eminent  and  admirable  apostle  of  Association. 
The  Legitimists  are  anxious  to  have  the  whole  Mountain  party 
arrested.  The  GoYemment  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  take 
hold  of  all  the  agitators  and  as  many  of  its  enemies  as  it  can 
find  a  pretence  for  seising.  The  chiefs  of  the  artillery  legion 
have  been  arrested,  and  the  legion  disarmed  and  dissolved.  In 
several  cases  eYery  body  at  a  suspected  house  has  been  arrested. 
AU  foreigners  who  have  been  connected  with  revolutionary 
movements  in  other  countries  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  safe 
keeping.  Among  them,  are  M.  Tausenau  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Bevolution  of  last  year,  and  SiL  Euenbeok  who  was 
guilty  of  the  same  ofiTence;  and  the  three  envoys  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Baden  and  the  Palatanate  to  the  French  Government 
These  latter  had  been  at  Paris  about  a  week,  seeking  for  an 
audience  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  must 
now  demand  a  hearing  flrom  the  dungeons  of  the  Oonciergerie. 
The  members  of  the  German  Democratic  Association  of  course 
share  the  fate  of  their  brethren  who  are  imprisoned  by  the 
Bepublic  for  their  devotion  to  freedom.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers is  uncertain,  probably  not  under  one  hundred  nor  over  three 
hundred. 

Not  the  least  curious  among  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  indictment  against  M.  Cabet,  the  celebrated  co  m- 
munist  leader  and  the  founder  of  the  Icarian  colony,  at  Nauvoo, 
Illinois.  He  has  been  ordered  for  trial  before  the  Police  for 
obtaining  property  on  fieilse  pretences,  '^  on  the  fhith  of  a  false 
enterprise  and  a  chimerical  credit .''  This  singular  phraseology 
means  that  he  took  money  from  his  fellow-men  in  aid  of  the 
Icarian  establishment.  It  is  enough  that  Cabet  is  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  man  by  the  Government.  Though  he  is  accused  of 
a  fictitious  crime,  he  will  not  escape  uncondcmned,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  an  advocate  of  social  reform,  and  was  a  popular  can- 
didate at  the  last  election. 

The  stringency  of  thegovermental  measures  against  the  Dem- 
oeiutic  Socialist  press,  is  equalled  only  by  its  cringing  leniency 
towards  the  journals  of  monarchy.  The  legitimate  papers 
speak  freely  of  the  restoration  of  Henry  V,  and  are  by  no  means 
mealy-mouthed  in  their  abuse  of  the  Republic.  One  of  them 
Bays"amoderate  Bepublic  is  a  tamed  tigress."  Quoting  Gen. 
Cavaignac's  words  in  debate,  "I  will  serve  the  Republic  and 
I  will  never  serve  anything  else,  it  advises  the  General  not  to 
be  so  prodigal  in  declarations,  as  he  may  be  serving  a  king  at 
this  time  the  next  year."  Our  own  country  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  severe  criticism.  The  magazine  La  Mode  which 
numbers  counts  and  counteses  among  its  contributors,  says 
that  '<  Socialism  has  acted  like  a  gangreen  on  American  society, 
haa  propagated  things  with  the  speed  of  lightning:,  and  will 
devour  everything.    *  It  is  all  over  with  the  Model  Bepublic. 


Its  death  is  only  a  question  of  time.^  Not  satisfied  with  finding 
us  in  the  plight  of  the  sick  lion  of  the  fable,^I«a  Mode  gives  us  a 
parting  kick  with  Its  rose  scented  heels.  It  says,  ^we  who 
know  America,  know  that  as  to  manners,  politics  and  sociability 
it  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  countries  in  the  world-a  countiy 
made  up  of  selfishness  and  falsehood,  of  corruption  and  barbar- 
ism, without  intelligence,  courage  or  genius.' " 

A  disturbance  took  place  at  Lyons  on  the  15th  inst.  but  with- 
out any  important  results. 

^^  President  Bonaparte  is  thin  and  pale.  He  is  certainly  not 
lying  on  a  bed  of  roses.  He  lately  visited  the  ^  Exposition  of 
Products,'  the  hospitals  and  the  '  Exposition  of  Paintings,'  and 
was  on  Tuesday  morning  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Bugeaud. 
He  generally  wears  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  He 
is  not  yet  reconciled  with  his  cousin  Napoleon." 

At  Rome,  Gen.  Oudinot  was  advancing  in  his  preparations  for 
taking  the  city  by  assault.  On  the  12th  ult.  he  dispatched  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the  Roman  National  Assembly, 
making  a  last  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  offering 
twelve  hours  for  consideration.  He  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  Triumvirs : 

"  General  :-^We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  an- 
swer of  the  Assembly,  extraordinarily  convoked,  to  your  com- 
munication, dated  the  12th  inst.  We  never  betray  our  engage- 
ments. In  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Ai^sembly  and  of 
the  Roman  people  we  have  undertaken  the  engagements  to  de- 
fend the  standard  of  the  republic,  the  honor  of  the  country  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world.    We  will  do  so.'* 

MAZZINI,         ) 
ABMELLINI,    }  Triumvirs. 
SAFFI.  ) 

Another  arrival  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  us  the  tidings  of  the 
fall  of  Rome. 

*^The  Austrians  attacked  Anoona  on  all  sides  on  the  9th, 
at  4  P.  M.  but  without  result.  On  the  10th  the  Austri  ans 
received  from  Ferrara  six  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  six 
mortars,  so  that  another  attack  was  expected  on  the  11th  or  12th. 
On  the  5th  the  Austrians  attacked  Brondolo,  and  Cliioggio  by 
sea  and  by  land,  but  without  result." 

A  sanguinary  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  13th, 
1 4th,  and  Idth,  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  combined 
forces  of  th^  Austrians  and  EussianSf  in  which  the  latter  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat.  The  loss  on  their  part  is  stated  at  twenty- 
three  thousand  killed,  and  eight  thousand  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  Magyars.  The  Austrian  journals  are  not  allowed  to  mention 
this  intelligence,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  private  advices  f^om 
Vienna. 


Hibernian  Eloquence. — Alas  !  many  a  poor  fellow  who  would 
be  happy  as  a  peda^offue,  becomes  by  sheer  vanity,  a  miserable 
man  as  a  barrister.  I  have  been  told  of  a  younj;  man  convert- 
ing the  saying  of**  not  throwing  stones  in  a  glass-house,"  into 
*' not  projecting  missiles  in  a  frail  habitation."  And  even  by 
barristers  of  some  eminence  will  slips  be  made. — In  a  recent  tri- 
al, an  eloquent  counsellor  exclaimed,,  with  regard  to  the  difend- 
ant,  "until  that  viper  put  his  foot  amongst  them  !"  Another  bar- 
rister said  of  an  individual,"  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
charged  him  with  perjury  !'  In  an  assize  court,  a  lawyer  thus 
spoke  to  a  jury  ;  "  1  gmell  a  rat,  I  see  it  brewing  in  the  btorm,  and 
with  your  assfstance,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  shall  nip  it  in  the 
bud  !**  Another  has  said.  "  Knocking  the  hydia-head  of  faction 
a  rap  over  the  knuckles  !'*  An  eminent  brow-beating  barrister 
has  described  the  way  of  life  of  one  or  more  individuals,  "Liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  like  birds  in  the  air  !"  A  mule  has 
been  made  to  have  trousers,  when  a  lawyer  said  of  an  individ- 
ual, "  He  put  the  key  in  his  pocget  in  a  most  mule-ish  manner  !" 
And  we  all  have  heard  of  Sergeant  Gold's  speaking  of  the 
"  dark  oblivion  of  a  brow  ;"  and  of  his  having  been  twitted  as 
speaking  nonsense  to  the  jury,  and  of  his  replying  "that  it 
was  good  enough  for  them." — Dolman's  Mag. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  FATHER    MATHEW. 

WELCOME  TO  THE  CITY. 


The  long  expected  reception  of  t^e  great  Apostle  of  Tempe- 
rance, took  place  on  Monday  of  last  week.  We  condense  from 
the  Tribune  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  oeremonies  which 
were  performed  in  his  honor. 

According  to  notice  specified  in  the  circulars  of  invitation, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Conncil,  deputations  from 
Temperance  Sodeties,  Members  of  the  Press  and  other  invited 
guests,  with  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  affairs  of  the  day,  were  on  board  the  steamboat 
Sylph  at  2  o^olock,  and  in  a  short  time  put  off  for  Staten  Island. 

At  about  1,  P.  M.  Bey.  Mr.  Mathew  left  Mr.  Nesmith^s  resi- 
dence accompanied  by  Aldermen  Franklin  and  Mullins,  and  Dr. 
Pise— Mr.  Nesmith,  >(r.  Tiers  and  ex-Ald.  Sands  following  in 
another  carriage«-and  proceeded  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  residence, 
where  the  party  were  met  by  the  hospitable  owner,  his  lady  and 
danghters,  and  inTited  to  partake  of  a  splendid  oollation,^«nd 
after  some  time,  the  Rev.  gentleman's  party,  augmented  by  the 
Island  Star  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  with  Monk's 
band,  proceeded  to  the  shore.  The  road  was  lined  with  people — 
principally  Irish,  who  enthusiasttcally  pressed  forward  to  the 
carriage— which  made  if$j  slowly — to  shake  hands  with  their 
beloved  countryman.  The  worthy  Father  recognised  several  of 
(lis  countrymen  by  their  provincialisms  as  he  passed  along,  and 
to  one  and  to  another  said :  ^^  Ha !  you  are  a  Country  Cork 
man  ^— you  are  Tyrone,"  fra  &c.,  and  after  making  way,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Marine  Hospital,  where  he  was  met  at  the  gate  by 
Dt.  Stewart,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  the  Medical  Staff, 
and  conducted  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  it  being  cleaner  and 
quieter  than  the  others,  and  reached  it  a  short  time  after  the 
Sylph  had  arrived  fh>m  New-York  with  the  Aldermen  and  dep- 

ntiee. 

Already,  Robt.  T  Haws,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
nngements.  Aid.  Kelly,  President  of  the  Board,  and  many  oth- 
iOB  were  awaiting  him,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  was  escorted  to  the 
ffaarf,  the  band  playing  "  Gtorry  Owen.'  Here  he  was  formally 
received  by  Aid.  Haws,  who  made  an  appropriate  address. 

This  was  responded  to  by  Father  Matthew,  in  a  modest  and 
fteling  manner;  he  was  then  led  on  board  the  boat,  and  after 
8av«nd  other  addresses  and  replies,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Qompany. 

After  leaving  Staten  Island,  the  Sylph  glided  up  through  the 
East  River  to  let  the  distinguished  visitor  have  a  view  of  the 
shores  of  Willinmsburgh,  Brooklyn  and  New-York.  After  going 
np  a  considerable  distance,  she  retraced  her  course,  doubled  the 
Battery — which  was  crowded — and  went  gaily  up  the  North 
Biver,  where  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  view  of  the 
Hobokcn  fields  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Here  the  Sylph  turned 
agwn,  and  gliding  back,  Linded  at  Castle  Garden.  During  the 
excursion,  the  various  objects  of  interest — the  scenes,  sboreSj 
ships,  and  the  river  boats,  canal  boats,  &c.,  were  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  he  was  much  delighted  with  the  fine  dioramas,  com- 
mercial prospects  and  excursion  inducements  that  were  present- 
ed to  his  gaze,  and  felt  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  so 
kindly  favored  him  by  showing  them  to  him.  The  Ashburton, 
the  vessel  Father  Mathew  came  from  Liverpool  in,  was  in  the 
North  River,  and  had  the  Temperance  flag  flaunting  from  her 
mast-head.  The  Sylph  and  her  charge  was  repeatedly  cheered 
by  other  boats  on  her  excursion. 

Upon  arriving  at  Castle  Garden,  a  procession  was  formed  at 
the  landing  and  preceded  by  a  band  playing  "  Patrick's  Day,.' 
and  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 

The  scene  presented  here  was  most  brilliant.  All  the  vast  as- 
semblage which  had  occupied  the  Battery,  and  had,  it  would  be 
supposed,  exhausted  their  lungs  in  cheering  on  the  approach  of 


the  boat,  now  took  up  the  gallery  of  the  saloon  and  the  benches^ 
and  here  again  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  greeted  the  arri- 
val of  th(»  worthy  apostle ;  and  upon  his  appearance  on  the 
platform  it  was  redoubled  with  nearly  incredible/t/roreand  con- 
tinued so  for  some  time.  When  the  tongues  not  the  wills  of  the 
people,  for  their  action  was  all  eagerness  and  enthusiasm^  grew 
tired.  His  Honor  C.  S.  Woodhull,  the  Mayor,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Father  Mathew  by  Alderman  Haws,  welcomed  him  to 
the  city  in  a  neat  and  happy  address. 

The  procession  was  now  formed  outside,  and  Father  Mathew 
being  led  to  a  barouche,  he  entered  with  the  Mayor,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  a  passage  could  be  made,  so  dense  was  the 
crowd  that  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands  or  touch  his  clothes. 
After  some  time,  the  procession,  consisting  of  all  the  Temperance 
Societies  whose  names  were  printed  in  the  programme,  together 
with  the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Burial  Sodety,  Sons  of  Tempe- 
rance, Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  and  the  various  depu- 
tations. Boards,  &&,  in  carriages,  proceeded  up  Broadway  to 
Chambers,  through  Chambers  into  Center,  and  entering  on  the 
east  gate,  passed  in  trout  of  the  City  Hall,  and  made  their  exit 
through  the  gate  in  Broadway.    Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Rer. 
Father,  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers  greeted  him.    He  was  con- 
dneted  to  the  Governors  Room,  and  proceeding  to  the  balcony, 
was  introduced  to  the  citiiens  assembled  in  the  Park.    The 
cheers  on  his  appearance  on  the  balcony  were  deafening,  and 
continued  so  fbr  some  time.    The  Rev.  gentleman  said :    *'  My 
dear  friends,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  not  the  strength  of 
voice  or  energy  to  address  you.    1  thank  you  fVom  my  heart  fbr 
your  kindness ;''  and  after  repeatedly  bowing  to  the  vast  multi- 
tude he  retired  amid  renewed  cheers. 

His  reception  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening  July  3d.  Addressess  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Cox,  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  and  others,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises  great  numbers  of  persons  rushed  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  the  distinguished  guest. 

THE  FOURTHJDF   JULY. 

The  usual  parade  in  honor  of  the  great  National  Anniversary 
was  omitted  this  year  on  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
The  places  of  business  were  generally  closed  in  the  city,  and 
everything  wore  a  holiday  aspect.  The  beauty  of  the  day  and 
the  appearance  of  the  population  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  Tribune,  from  which  we  take  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Never  shone  a  brighter  sun  than  that  which  dawned  on 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  inviting  every  glad,  rejoicing  heart 
to  unUe  in  the  grand  National  Jubilee.  As  the  day  advanced, 
the  sky  put  on  its  serenest  aspect,  and  the  earth  seemed  clad  in 
a  garment  of  glory  *nd  beauty,  as  if  to  present  a  fitting  theater 
for  the  festivities  of  millions  of  exulting  freemen.  It  was  posi- 
tive  delight  to  breathe  the  elastic,  delicious  atmosphere,  to  bare 
the  brow  to  the  fresh  Summer  breeze  as  it  came  gently  over 
the  waters,  and  to  share  the  luxurious  feast  of  a  bland  and 
genial  temperature  which  Nature  had  provided  for  all  her  chil- 
dren in  honor  of  the  Glorious  Day.  The  harbors  and  rivers 
were  alive  with  steamboats,  carrying  multitudes  of  our  popula- 
tion  to  the  shady  retreats  in  the  vicinity,  and  such  joy  and 
merriment  and  clapping  of  hands  and  ringing  shouts  as  were 
sent  forth  by  countless  tribes  of  juveniles,  mad  with  the  largest 
liberty,  showed  that  we  live  in  a  great  country,  and  that  our 
independence  is  secure.  Toward  nightfall  a  change  came  over 
the  enchanting  serenity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  short,  spiteful 
spits  of  wind  threatened  to  close  up  the  festive  day  with  a 
surly,  chilling  rain.  The  obliging  weather,  however,  got  over 
its  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  before  the  hour  came  for  the  perform- 
ances of  the  evening  and  the  exhibition  of  the  fireworks,  the 
sky  was  all  right,  not  a  cloud  too  much  was  seen  on  its  face, 
and  the  brightest  of  moons  looked  forth  without  a  blush  to  sec 
what  rival  briUianoies  were  preparing  in  this  lower  sphere.^' 
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DisTR£SttiNo  Accident  at  Niagara  Falls. — An  accident  oc- 
carred  at  Niagara  Falls  on  Thursday^  the  22d  ult.,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  two  persons  under  circumstances  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing character.  A  party  consisting  of  Mr.  De  Forest,  his 
lady,  and  three  daughters,  Mr.  Charles  Addington  and  another 
young  gentleman,  seven  in  all,  left  Buffalo  on  a  visit  to  the  Falls, 
and  arrived  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 
following  graphic  and  touching  account  of  what  then  occurred 
is  from  a  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enqtiirer,  who 
received  his  information  Arom  the  companion  of  Mr.  Addington. 

The  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
A\,  and  the  youngest,  Antoinette,  was  a  little  girl  of  six  years  of 
age.  They  arrived  at  the  Falls  about  sunset,  went  down  together 
and  crossed  over  to  Goat  Island,  and  from  thence  to  Luna  Island, 
which  lies  still  fkrther  out  in  the  river  toward  the  Canada  side- 
Here,  within  about  10  feet  of  the  brink,  and  directly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hurrying  mass  of  waters,  A.  and  his  betrothed 
stationed  themselves.  A  little  in  the  rear  of  these  were  my 
finend  and  the  second  sister,  and  flurther  back  still  Mr.  De  Forest 
and  his  lady.  Little  Antoinette  was  running  around  in  high 
spirits,  from  one  to  another  of  the  group,  laughing  and  dancing 
ia  all  the  light-heartedness  of  childhood.  The  rest  were  con- 
versing with  peculiar  vivacity  and  cheerfiilness.  The  sullen 
mass  of  waters  bearing  onward  heavily  and  irresistibly,  the 
unchanging  diapason  of  the  descending  torrent  in  its  rocky 
contact,  the  dying  beams  of  the  sun  silvering  the  illusive  brink, 
and  then  the  colder  radiance  of  the  moon  tinging  the  restless 
foam,  seemed  to  inspire  an  unusual  flow  of  thought  and  feeling 
Arom  all  the  party.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock.  They  had 
conversed  long  and  pleasantly.  Little  Antoinette  was  still 
dancing  and  playing  as  hard  as  ever.  Her  silvery  laughter  rang 
through  the  air,  and  her  innocent  gambols  had  brought  many  a 
smile  to  the  lips  of  her  parents.  Soon,  however,  her  father 
perceiving  that  she  approached  nearer  to  the  river,  warned  her 
away  and  called  her  to  him.  Young  Addington  immediately 
turned  round  and  said,  ''  Never  mind ;  I  will  see  that  she  is 
safe."  With  this,  in  girlish  playfulness  and  spite,  bhe  ran  up 
behind  him  and  pulled  his  ooat.  "  Aha,  you  rogue  I"  said  he 
"  I  have  you  now ;  JwHl  throw  yau  over  the  Falls  /"  Taking  her 
gently  and  playfully  by  the  arms,  he  lifted  her  up  and  swung 
her  out  just  over  the  water.  Alarmed  at  her  situation,  she 
struggled  while  suspended  at  the  farthest,  and  slipped  from  his 
hands!  The  instant  she  touched  the  water  she  was  borne  full 
six  feet  from  the  shore.  Addington  turned/  spoke  but  a  syllable 
to  the  horror-stricken  girl  beside  him,  and  sprang  after  her 
clasped  her  at  the  waist,  struggled  for  a  moment  in  the  dark 
torrent,  and  then  with  the  precious  burden  of  his  embrace,  was 
hurled  like  a  bubble  from  the  brink ! 


(tocDit  anb  tfountrg  items. 


Dr.  V.  P,  CoOLiDGE. — In  reference  to  the  report  that  the  body 
buried  as  that  of  Dr.  Coolidge  has  been  disinterred  and  found  to 
be  that  of  another  person,  the  Lime  Rook  (Thomaston)  Gazette 
says-,  "We  have  good  authority  for  pronouncing  it  utterly /a/jc. 
A  letter  has  been  received  ^y  the  officers  of^the  prison  of  North 
Livermore,  the  place  where  Coolidge's  friends  now  reside,  saying 
that  the*excitement  in  that  town  was  so  intense  that  hundreds 
of  citizens  assembled  for  disinterring  the  body ;  a  committee  of 
seven  were  chosen  to  examine  it.  among  whom  were  two  physi- 
cians intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  his  life  time, 
and  they  unanimously  pronounced  it  titat  of  Valorous  P.  Coolidge. 

'^An  official  statement  of  the  whole  affair  is  being  prepared  as 
we  go  to  press.  The  full  particulars  will  then  be  given,  which 
will  relieve  the  public  mind  and  set  this  foolish  matter  at  rest 
and  the  authors  of  those  malicious  reports  will  probably  receive 
their  just  deserts. 

Emigrants. — Three  thousand  five  hundred  foreigners  arrived 
in  New-York  on  Tuesday.  Of  this  number,  the  packet  ship 
Constellation  brought  nine  hundred,  the  largest  cargo  of  the 
kind  that  ever  arrived  at  this  city." 


On  Sunday  night,  with  scarce  twelve  hours'  notice,  one  of  the 
largest  public  meetings  we  have  seen  assembled  in  this  city  for 
some  time,  was  gathered  at  Canterbury's  on  Chartres  street. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for 
the  organization  of  a  society,  to  exist  as  a  permanent  body,  and 
in  coigunotion  with  similar  societies  which  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  correspond  with  tho  Republi- 
oins  of  Germany,  to  cheer  them  in  their  struggles,  and  afford 
such  substantial  aid  as  can  be  extended.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  mee^ng  was  composed  of  yeung  and  highly  intelligent 
Germans,  who  manifested  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion 
that  showed  how  powerful  was  the  spirit  which  moved  their  deep 
and  reflecting  minds.  In  the  great  assemblage  were  also  citizens 
of  every  other  origin,  native  and  adopted,  and  they  were  scarcely 
less  ardent  than  their  German  brethren  in  their  demonstrations 
of  qrmpath^  with  the  Teuton  la  his  struggles  for  freedom. 

[N.  0.  Picayune. 

Gold  Fish  in  thb  Hudson. — The  gold  fish,  originally  from 
Ctiina,  and  hitherto  chiefly  known  in  ornamental  ponds  or  glass 
globes  in  this  conn;^,  ha^  bepojoe  quite  mituralised  in  the  Hud* 
son  River,  near  Newburgh.  Fishermen  hsTe  caught  specimens 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  both  in  the  Hudson  itself  and  i^ 
the  mouth  of  Matteawan  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Hudson 
near  Newburgh.  A  few  were  thrown  into  the  Creek  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  they  have  so  multiplied  as  to  fairly  stock  tiie 
Creek  and  River  in  that  vicinity.  ; 


Not  PiariGULAR — A  digger  writino;  from  the  Sacramen^ 
to  the  N.  Y.  Times,  thus  discour.seth  on  the  subject  of  a  wifet 
— You  couldn^t  send  me  out  one,  could  you  ?  I  mean  a  wife. 
If  she's  sum  pitted  with  the  small-pox  even,  1  wculdnU  care. 
The  ordinariest  goods  are  valuable  where  there  is  none  in  the 
market.  There^s  duzzens  I  woodent  a  looked  at  in  the  States, 
that  *ud  now  be  thankfully  received  and  no  questions  axed. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  Bt 
James,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  from  Oxford 
University,  on  the  20th  of  June.  Upon  opening  the  Convocation 
the  Vice  Chancellor  alluded  to  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  to  have  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  them,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  and  James  Hey  wood  Larkland,  F.  S.  A.,  were  then 
introduced  to  the  Convocation  by  Dr.  Bliss,  t^he  Registrar  of  the 
University,  in  a  lengthy  Latin  oration,  which  was  followed  by 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degrees  upon  both  of  those 
gentlemen. 

Editorial  Changs. — The  Unirerealum  chanecs  its  name  to 
The  Spirit  oflheAge^  and  Mr.  William  Fishbouuh  gives  place 
to  William  H.  Channing  as  its  editor.  This  muy  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  revival  of  the  Harbinger,  a  paper  which  ought 
not  to  have  died.  Probably  the  readers  of  the  Univerccelum 
will  not  be  losers,  nor  think  themselves  so.  That  paper  has 
always  had  some  incomprehensibilities  to  us,  but  it  has  been 
plainly  the  friend  of  reform  and  regentration,  and  it  will  under 
Mr.  Channing,  be  sure  to  keep  on  the  tr.uk. — [Chronttype. 


<»»-  ►•/^»«  • 


Proclamation  op  the  President. — President  Taylor  has  is- 
sued a  proclamation  reccommending  that  the  first  Friday  in 
August  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer, 
that  the  Ruler  of  Nations  may  avert  the  ravages  of  the  scoarge 
now  threatening  to  sweep  over  our  country. 

Madame  Cavaignac,  the  mother  of  the  General,  died  recently 
in  Paris,  of  cholera.  She  was  of  advanced  age,  and  was  the 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Conventionist  of  that  name.  During 
her  illness  the  President  of  the  Republic  several  times  sent  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  to  make  inquiries  after  her. 
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The  Navy  Yard— On  the  4th  inst.  the  coping  stone  of  the 
United  States  dry  dock  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremony  j 
also  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  engine  house  300  feet  long  by  00 
wide,  three  stories  high  and  to  be  built  of  out  granite.  Com. 
MoKeeTer  and  P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.  delirered  appropriate  ad- 
dresses. About  1800  men  are  employed  on  the  dock,  the  bed  of 
which  is  400  feet  long  by  120  wide  j  and  the  main  chamber  2S6 
feet  by  30^broad'on  the  bottom.  307  feet  by  98  feet  broad  at  the 
top.  The  least  width  is  at  the  hollow  quoins  where  the  dock  has 
60  feet  wide  at  high  water  line.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1841,  suspended  in  August  18-42,  and  resumed  in  June  1844. 
The  appropriations  for  it  already  amount  to  one  million,  aiz 
hundred  and  sixty  flye  thousand  dollars ;  about  $  1,186,000  have 
been  expended.  It  is  expected  that  the  dock  will  be  ready  for 
use  on  the  first  of  January  1850. 


^^  ••4^*«  ^m- 


A  Cow  WORTH  HAVING. — ^Mr.  Geo.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  of  Owasco, 
made  from  one  cow,  five  years  old,  the  past  spring,  eighteen  lbs  2 
02S.  of  butter  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June  30th.  This 
quantity  she  averages  during  the  Summer  season.  The  Summer 
she  was  three  years  old  she  made  eighteen  lbs.  per  week,  and 
she  would  have  made  more  for  the  above  week,  but  for  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  very  hottest  days  were  included  in  it.  In  flavor 
and  color  it  was  equal  to  any  we  ever  ate,  and  we  doubt  if  it  be 
excelled  by  the  celebrated  Orange  county  butter.  The  cow  can 
be  bought  for  $100.  [Auburn  Journal. 

tTwo  New-Torkers  are  busy  in  Vauxhall  garden  in  Londoni 
erecting  a  most  extensive  pavilion,  under  which  are  to  be  four 
ten-pin  alleys,  in  connection  with  an  American  bar,  in  which 
will  be  concocted  all  the  various  drinks  of  Gotham.  The  bill  of 
&re  is  out,  and  among  a  list  of  names  are  cobblers,  juleps, 
smashers,  shoemakers,  eye-openers,  cock -tails,  &c.  &c.  Its  whole 
Affairs  are  to  be  managed  by  real  Americans,  which  will  ensure 
the  Cocknies,  Simon  Pures. 


State  of  tue  At^iosphere,  &c — We  learn  that  an  offer  bj 
Professor  Ellet  of  the  South  Carolina  University,  to  make  exper- 
iments on  a  large  scale,  (at  his  own  expense.)  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere,  to 
which  the  prevalence  of  cholera  may  be  ascribed,  has  been 
cordially  accepted  by  the  sanatory  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Some  interesting  results  may  be  anticipated,  from  the 
well  known  scientific  attainments  of  the  professor. 

La  Dtmocratie  Faeifixue  declares  that  when  Louis  Philippe 
read  Louis  Napoleon's  message,  he  exclaimed ;  ''  I  an  avenged.' 
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Judson,  alias  Ned  Buntline,  was  severely  beaten  by  Ex-Police 
Officer  Ned  McGown  in  Seventh  street  near  Chestnut,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Tuesday.  Judson  received  several  bad  cuts  about  the 
head  and  was  obliged  to  be  taken  away  in  a  cab. 

How  Much  Brandy.— A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  com- 
ments upon  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Medical  Council  of 
New- York  and  the  reccommendation  of  ^'  a  little  brandy  and 
water.'^  He  asks  "  how  much  a  little  brandy  and  water  is  ?'* 
To  which  the  Tribune  replies  that  having  a  sort  of  outsider's 
faith  in  homoeopathy,  he  should  advise  three  drops  of  brandy  in 
a  bucket  of  water,  and  that  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  be  put 
into  another  bucket  of  water ;  from  which  he  thinks  the  patient 
might  safely  drink. 

The  Boston  papers  announce  the  death  by  consumption  of 
Matthew  L.  Penwkll,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  DaUy  Bee, 
Mr.  P.  died  on  Tuesday  morning  at  the  age  of  33.  He  was  one 
of  the  foundres  of  the  Bee. 

A  OoQD  Use  fou  Sunday — We  were  told  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Congdon.  cashier  of  the  Mechanics  Bank  in  New  Bedford, 
last  Sunday  picked  three  pecks  of  Strawberries  in  his  garden, 
and  making  the  overseers  of  the  poor  find  sugar,  c:irried  them 
to  the  Poor  House,  and  gave  its  inmates  a  delicious  feast.  We 
mention  the  fact  not  to  please  him,  but  to  stimulute  others  to 

follow  his  example. 

«•-  *.■•  -^  « -• » 

There  is  a  man  in  Illinois  named  Barrow,  who  has  changed 
his  politics  so  often,  that  he  has  now  got  the  sobriquet  of  wheel- 
Barrow. 


Judge  BIythe,  Collctor  of  Philadelphia,  under  Tyler    died  in 
Adams  Co.  Pa.  on  the  20th  inst. 


PROSPECTUS 

OF 

THE  SPIEIT_OF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transfomu^ 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interest^ 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
zation. It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes  and  to  harmon- 
ize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  hamaa 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  t>n  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man.  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — ^notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periolical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  The  Spirit  of  the  AgeinXi 
endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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Mutti  {loetrn. 


From  Qnham>t  BCagazlne. 

THE    FIRE   OF   DRIFT-WOOD. 


BS    a.   W.   LOHaFELLOW. 


\ 


We  sat  within  the  farm-house  ^1$^ 
Whose  windows^  looking  o'er  tb«  l»ay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze^  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Hot  far  away  we  saw  the  port— 
The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town- 

¥he  Ught-hoase — the  dismantled  fort— 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  tet  and  talked  until  the  night 
Descendios  filled  the  little  room } 

Oar  faees  faded  from  the  sig|it,  ^ 

Oar  Yoices  only  broke  the  gl6<)tai. 


We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead. 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  f^el,  with  secret  pain, 

Iffhmr  liTes  henceforth  have  separate  enoi, 
And  ncTcr  can  be  one  again. 

.The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leaves  it  sUIl  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  ^reat  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spoke 
Had  something  strange,  I  could  bntmark; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  moamftil  mstling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips^ 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Ballt  of  the  wreck  of  atninded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap,  and  then  expire. 

And  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  failed, 
We  thoaght  of  wrecks  upon  the  main,— 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed, 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windowB,  rattling  in  their  frames— 
The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach— 

The  ffus'y  blast — the  flickering  fl  imes— 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech, 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  throufth  the  bnun— • 

The  long  lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

0  flames  that  glowpd  I  0  hearts  that  yearned  t 
They  were  indeed  too  much  akin— 

The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned. 
The  thoughto  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


Tor  The  Spirit  of  the  Aga< 

A  NEW   HEAVEN  AND  A  NEW  EARTH." 


I  choose  a  mystical  title,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  a  mystl- 
cal  subject  as  will  be  seen  as  I  progress. 

By  a  new  Heaven,  1  understand  a  new  Idea  op  Ood. 

The  idea  of  God  being  the  grand  central  or  pivotal  Idea,  the 
all-embracing  or  unitary  idea ;  as  is  this  idea  in  the  mind  o/  Hu- 
manity, so  is  Humanity's,  conception  of  Fleaven.  or  the  hierar- 
chical creation  over  which  God  reigiifc  ^  of  the  laws  by  which  this 
heaven  is  governed  ;  of  the  series  of  intelligent  beings  which 
descend  from  God,  the  head  or  pivot,  down  to  man,  the  last  and 
connecting  link  with  the  animal  kingdom ;  of  the  Destiny  of 
these  hierarchies  of  intelligences ;  of  the  cause  of  eyil;  of  the 
action  of  Providence  j  of  the  function  of  matter.  &c. 

The  nature  of  this  idea  determines  the  universal  philosophy 
of  ;ManJfind,  ^he  thesry  irhich  Ahey  entertain  of  the  spiritual 
universe  or  heaven. 

By  a  new  Earth,  I  understand  a  new  Oroanizatiom  op  LABoa. 

JThe  aotivity  of  Man  is  the  supreme  or  pivotal  actiTity  on  earth, 
rbe  intelligent,  modifying  and  creatWe  force. 

As  this  aotiYity  is  exercised  by  Humanity,  so  ii  the  condition 
of  the  globe,  of  which  Humanity  is  the  Overseer,  the  director. 
The  Labor  of  man  determines  the  condition  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  development  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  state  of  tlie 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  even  the  climates  tea  very 
great  extent,  as  well  as  the  magnetic  system  of  the  planet— in 
short,  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  great  organised  and  ~ 
living  body  on  which  Humanity  dwells,  and  of  which  it  has  the 
direoting  supervision,  for  the  mind  of  Man  is  the  Reason,  the 
Seietice  of  Nature. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  our  globe,  what  a  spectacle  it 
oiTers  to  us!  A  sad  and  horrible  spectacle  truly  I  Three  fourths 
of  it  are  entirely  neglected  or  devastated.  Vast  deserts,  like 
leprous  sores  on  the  human  body,  have  invaded  the  tropics ;  im- 
mense marshes,  which'generate  poisonous  magnetic  exhalations, 
that  create  diseases  like  the  Cholera,  are  scattered  over  its 
most  fertile  regions;  beasts  of  prey  prowl  over  the  half  of  it, 
its  sole  inhabitants  and  possessors  instea*!  of  man ;  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creations  are  degraded  and  abased;  the  climates  and 
the  atmospheric  system  sre  derapged  and  vitiated — caused  by 
the  deserts  at  the  equator,  which  engender  an  unnatural  dcgpree 
of  heat,  and  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  which  create  an  excessive  degree  of  cold,  la 
short,  the  earth  is  degraded  under  Man's  present  snpervisioBy 
and  living  Nature  groans  under  the  scourge  of  his  ignorance^ 
his  disorganizing  action,  or  his  neglect  and  idleness. 

Nature  requires  that  a  new  direction  should  be  given  to  the 
activity  of  Man,  that  it  should  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
end  for  which  it  was  to  be  exercised.  She  demands,  in  a  word, 
a  new  Organization  of  Labor,  which  shall  guide  man  properly 

Iin  fulfilling  the  noble  function  of  ovecseer  of  the  earth,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  him. 
If  we  examine  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  deriving  from  the 
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idoft  of  Qod,  we  find  'm  it  as  mach  disorder,  as  in  th«  material 
world.  A  himdred  religions  exist  on  the  earth,  all  in  hostility 
or  conflict  with  each  other ;  in  each  religion  a  hundred  sects, 
also  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  conflict  Oat  of  this  moral  world 
descend  into  the  minds  of  men  fknaticism,  intolerance,  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  or  by  reaction,  sceptioism,  atheism,  and  universal 
negation.  Baces  are  dinded ;  nations  are  divided  \  individnals 
are  divided.  The  multitudes  are  reduced  to  spiritual  servitude, 
and  held  in  mental  bondage ;  wars  are  fomented ;  inquisitions 
are  instituted ;  the  pile,  the  scaffold,  are  erected ;  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy, and  hatred  fire  ihe  minds  of  men,  and  disorder  and  anar- 
chy reign  in  the  moral  world,  as  they  reign  in  the  material 
world. 

This  state  of  the  moral  world  demaoda  that  a  new  idea  of  Qod 
should  be  deduced  by  the  human  mind,  and  that  from  this  idea 
should  be  deduced  a  new  conception  of  Man's  nature,  of  his  ter- 
restrial Destiny,  of  the  order  of  Providence,  of  the  funotion  of 
matter,  and  of  the  relation  of  Uumanity  to  itself  lUid  to  the 
universe. 

Thus  a  new  idea  of  iiwl,  and  a  new  Organization  of  Labor, 
<  are  the  two  supreme  requirements  of  tlic  present  age.  A  reform 
is  these  two  extreme  spheres,  the  theological-industrial,  the  one 
spiritual  and  universal,  the  other  practical  and  finite,  sums  up 
the  reforms  for  which  Mankind  by  their  past  progress  are  pre- 
pared, and  which  they  now  demand. 

What  is  the  source  of  our  present  system  of  theology  ?  What  it 
the  source  of  the  present  organization  of  Labor  7  By  examining 
their  origin,  we  can  judge  somewhat  of  their  truth  and  value. 

The  Theology  which  now  governs  the  Christian  world  was 
elaborated  and  constituted  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  the  dark  and  chaotic  times  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Gk>  strong  is  the  impress  which  the  latter  epoch  gave  it.  that  it 
may  in  truth  be  said  to  be,  the  Theology  of  the  Middle  Age.  We 
are  thus  living  under  the  dominion  of  an  idea  of  Qod,  genera- 
ted or  at  least  defined  in  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  troubled 
periods  of  human  history.  Can  an  idea|  coming  from  such  a 
■oaroe,  be  complete  and  perfect  1 

The  preoent  system  of  Labor  is  eosentially  the  aame,  as  that  of 
Borne  and  the  Middle  Age.  It  ie  aimless,  selfish,  incoherent, 
purveying  merely  to  individual  wants  or  individual  cupidity ; 
not  the  inslrHment  of  the  improvement  and  embeUishnent  of  the 
globe,  and  ihe  developments  of  Nature's  great  harmonies.  8er- 
idtnde  and  constraint,  are  the  basis  of  it  as  of  old }  the  stimu- 
lus of  want  and  starvation  has  replaced  the  stimulus  of  the  lasfa^ 
and  the  tyranny  of  capital  has  replaeed  the  tyranny  of  the 
master. 

Proteetanttmn  in  the  religious  sphere,  and  the  wages  system, 
and  flree  oompetltion  in  the  industrial  sphere,  have  somewhat 
ehaaged  the  theology  and  the  organisation  of  Labor  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  but  only  on  the  surlhoe,  not  radieaUy,  or  in  their  es- 
sential natures.  It  is  a  radieal  reform  whieh  this  nineteenth 
century  demands;  and  for  which  a  long  initiation  of  the  mod- 
em notions,  in  sdenoe  and  industry,  has  at  length  prepared 
them. 

This  compound  reform  will  be  violently  attacked  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  old  notions  of  Theology  and  Labor— by  those  whose 
habit  of  thought,  and  whose  interests  have  become  identified 

with  them. 

A  new  organisation  of  Labor,  or  an  industrial  reform,  will  be 
attacked  by  the  idle  rich,  who  wish  to  live  in  ease  without  toil, 
and  by  those  whose  ambition  is  directed  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  through  speculation,  and  the  spoliation  of  ttie'producing 
classes;  in  a  word  by  the  capitalists,  bankers,  traders,  and  the 
rich  generally. 

A  new  idea  of  Qod  will  be  attacked  by  the  Authorities  of  the 
earth,  the  kings  and  the  aristocrats,  who  base  their  arbitrary 
sovereignty  upon  the  idea  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Universe 
by  the  Qod  of  the  middle  Age^  by  whose  grace  thejiclAin  ^ 


reign ;  by  thcee  who  believe  that  thsf  have  aeoored  their  aalwm. 
tioti,  and  escaped  damnation  by  their  service  of  the  Qod  of  veB- 
geance  of  the  middle  Age,  and  by  a  hurgemiO^i^y  of  thcee  who0» 
faith  is  already  formed,  and  who  caft  not  think  a  seeond  tiim* 
upon  so  universal  a  subject 

But  in  spite  of  the  formidable  opposition  of  these  nismiuo, 
who  wield  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  world,  the  dollskn 
and  the  bayonets,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  public  opinion,—* 
neutral  power  of  terrible  resistance,  yet  Humanity  ia  prnpf 
ing  toward,  and  must  arrive  at  a  new  idea  of  Qod,  and  a  new  or- 
ganisation of  Human  Labor. 

In  Europe,  where  the  old  systems  of  theology  and  labor  hav« 
worked  out  their  ultimate  effeots,  the  temples  are  deserted,  and 
the  toiling  millions  are  sunk  in  hopeless  deetitatioB,  and  mkaerj, 
Man  can  not  thus  live  in  doubt  and  utter  destitution,  and  a  new 
idea  of  the  Universe,  and  of  his  own  destiny,  and  a  new  aiode  of  ac- 
tivity have  become  so  imperiously  necessary,  that  if  not  obtained, 
society  will  be  convulsed  to  iU  center,  and  we  shall  witness  a  ae- 
ries of  revolutions  greater  than  any  of  which  histoiy  has  pre- 
served the  record. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  iha 
present  system  of  Theology,  and  the  Organisation  of  Labor. 
Qod,  according  to  the  idea  which  the  Middle  Age  formed  of  him 
is  a  pure  spirit.  Being  a  pure  spirit,  matter  is  consequently  some- 
thing extraneous  to  him,  and  in  opposition  to  him;  it  is  the 
evil  principle,  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  universe.  Hence,  as  s 
natural  consequence,  our  earth  has  no  high  Destiny  in  iUelf  to 
attain :  no  great  function  to  perform ;  it  is  a  mere  abode  of  mis- 
ery and  degradation,  a  place  of  evil,  a  temporary  passage  fbr 
Man,  an  which  he  is  to  go  through  trials  and  a  probation  that 
are  to  prepare  him  for  an  ultimate  and  his  real  existence. 

No  high  and  noble  life  is  to  be  realised  on  this  degraded  scena 
Nature  can  never  be  molded  into  a  sublime  material  harmony 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  of  an  equally  sublime  social  or 
spiritual  harmony,  to  be  realized  by  the  full  expression  and  de- 
velopment of  the  human  soul,  and  which  would  fit  our  globe, 
and  the  Humanity  upon  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  fatal  doctrine  cuU  short  the  idea  of  terrestrial 
progress  and  improvement ;  denies  any  permanent  Destiny  for 
man  or  earth,  places  no  great  object  before  the  Bace  to  labor  for 
and  leaves  it  to  drag  through  a  miserable  existence,  striving 
merely  to  secure  a  future  life,  in  which  it  can  eigoy  that  happi- 
ness,  which  is  refused  it  in  the  preeeat  oaa 

Having  condemned  matter  and  the  earth,  there  was  logicall/ 
no  alternative  left  but  to  make  this  terrestrial  world  a  mora 
place  of  trial  and  probation,  and  such  is  the  destiny  which  our 
Theology  assigns  to  it.  When  the  mind  takes  error  for  iU  ba- 
sis, it  is  sure  to  meet  with  contradictions  at  every  step,  and  then 
to  overoome  them,  it  retreats  into  the  regions  of  faith,  where 
reasoning  is  prohibited,  and  it  proclaims  that  an  insorutabla 
mystery  shrouds  the  questions  which  it  can  not  solve.  Let  ua 
examine  one  of  these  contradictions.  Qod  as  our  Theology  in- 
forms us,  placed  man  on  earth  to  go  through  a  series  of  trials 
by  which  he  might  gain  an  eternal  and  happy  UPs.  But  with 
equal  authority,  it  informs  us  that  nine-tenths  of  men  go  to  hell, 
and  are  forever  damned. 

This  is  the  most  glaring  of  eontradictions ;  Qod  is  represented 
as  having  failed  in  adapting  his  means  to  the  end  he  wishes  to 
attain.  He  has  called  Into  existence  a  being  whom  he  might 
have  left  uncreated,  and  has  placed  him  in  a  world  where  he  ia 
surrounded  with  temptations  which  he  has  not  the  power  to 
overcome,  faud  he  sinks  into  everlasting  perdition.  Thus  Qod 
attains  neither  his  own  end  nor  the  happiness  of  man.  Better 
were  it  that  our  earth  had  never  been  created,  than  that  such  a 
snare  for  souls  should  exist  in  the  universe. 

The  fall  of  Adam,  and  thedeprarity  entailed  upon  his  poster- 
ity, is  no  answer ;  it  simply  shows  that  the  experiment  of  God 
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plan  of  saWatioQ  throagh  UmpUiion,  fStiled  with  tke  firfftnaii 
on  whom  it  was  trM. 

The  free  will  awarded  to  man  ie  no  answer.  Hie  oonditions 
which  this  earth  imposes  upon  him ;  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  the 
diffioaltj  of  production,  the  seyerity  of  tl^e  climates,  &0.,  so 
operate  upon  htm  that  he  is  not  free  to  feel  and  think  as  he 
chooses.  Besides  man  can  no  more  oontrol  arbitrarily  the  sen- 
timents of  ambition,  friendship,  love,  than  he  can  control  the  de- 
mands of  his  stomach  or  the  color  of  his  skin.  Can  the  mother  love 
her  child  or  not,  as  she  chooses  ?  Can  a  man  be  ambitions  or 
unambitious  as  he  wills?  Our  free  will  and  independent 
action  exists  only  within  a  certain  circle,  and  in  this  circle, 
we  can  only  combat  one  passion  or  sentiment  by  another.  Thus 
free  will  is  not  absolute,  bat  relative,  and  is  no  sufficient  answer. 

The  fact  that  one  man  in  ten  can  so  control  his  nature  as  to 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  morality,  of  this)[nr  that  sect,  and  thus, 
aa  is  presumed,  secure  his  salvation,  is  no  proof,  fbr  exceptions 
only  confirm  general  rules.  Besides  the  science  of  man  teachos 
us  that  the  passions  and  attractions  are  distribated  to  men,  so 
as  to  direct  each  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  special  Amotion  assigned 
him  in  the  great  work  of  human  Destiny  on  earth,  and  it  is  only 
one  man  in  ten  who  possesses  that  class  of  fkcnlties,  which  ena- 
ble him  to  control  these  passions  of  which  the  present  systems  of 
morality  demand  the  suppression  or  restriction,  and  the  action  or 
satisfaction  of  which  is  considered  vicious  or  sinfuL 

Let  us  examiue  some  other  popular  views  which  are  held  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Our  Theology  in  teaching  that  Qod  is  a 
pure  Spirit,  limits  him,  and  renders  him  finite,  for  the  material 
Universe  being  eternal  to  him,  and  he,  not  embraeiog  all  the 
phenomena  of  creation,  is  not  infinite.  This  limitation  of  Ood 
leaves  an  immense  field  open  in  creation  to  the  reign  of  that 
which  is  not  divine,  to  the  reign  ol  disorder  and  evil ;  our  earth  be- 
longs to  this  latter  reign.  But  as  there  must  be  some  method 
in  disorder,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  complete,  a  personality  is 
created  to  preside  over  the  reign  of  evil  in  the  universe,  and 
Satan,  a  kind  of  inverse  Divinity,  is  placed  over  the  material 
creation.  Thus  we  come  back  to  the  existence  of  two  eternal 
and  permanent  principles  in  the  Universe;  a  good  and  an  evil 
Principle ;  the  permanoe  given  to  the  latter,  its  influence  and 
extent  have  prevented  the  human  mind  from  comprehending 
the  great  problem  of  the  cause  of  etfU^  and  in  not  comprehend- 
ing it,  it  has  not  been  able  to  bring  it  to  a  close  on  our  earth. 

The  theology  of  the  Middle  Age  makes  God  a  God  of  wrath 
and  Tengeaace :  it  attributes  to  him  a  pure  spirit,  the  creation 
of  a  material  hell  where  the  wicked  are  punished  eternally, 
that  Ss,  as  regards  time,  infinitely.  This  is  in  God  ven- 
geance without  mercy  or  pardon,  an  infinite  vengeance  and  hate, 
and  infinite  vengeance  and  hate  in  the  Divine  Mind,  would  be 
absolute  evil.  Evil  Is  in  truth  but  temporary  and  relative,  and 
it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  compreheu^d  it.  A  fire  which  burns  and 
causes  sutTering,  i.  e.^  whieh  is  evil  for  a  time,  may  produce  good 
in  the  end ;  it  has  a  use,  and  we  cap  conceive  it  to  be  necessary. 
But  if  the  fire  was  to  burn  forever,  and  to  produce  suffering 
eternally,  with  no  other  end  than  to  produce  suffering,  then  it 
would  be  absolute  evil,  which  the  mind  can  not  comprehend,  and 
declares  impossible.  God  may  punish  for  a  while,  and  fbr  the 
good  of  his  creatures,  but  if  this  punishment  were  to  be  eternal 
and  its  end  was  only  to  cause  the  creature  eternal  suffering,  it 
would  have  no  end  in  view  but  suffering,  which  is  not  an  end, 
for  it  satisfies  no  combination  of  reason,  no  sentiment  of  the 
soul.  In  attributing  to  God  eternal  punishment,  we  attribute 
to  him  eternal  hate,  which  would  cause  Him  perpetual  suffer- 
ing, which  is  another  absurdity. 

These  examples  of  the  absurdities  which  flow  from  the  Idea 
of  Ood  which  we  have  received  from  the  middle  Age,  show  the 
necessity  of  a  new  Conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  a  con. 
sequence  of  all  the  secondary  truths  which  belong  to  that  con. 
eeption. 


The  absurdities  in  the  practical  sphere  df  human  interesti^ 
which  flow  from  the  present  Organisation  of  Labor,  are  as  greal 
as  those  which  flow  in  the  religious  sphere  from  the  existii^ 
idea  of  God.    Let  us  examine  some  of  them. 

Under  the  present  Organisation  of  Labor,  the  producing  claa- 
ses  who  create  the  wealth  of  the  world,  possess  comparatively 
none  of  it,  and  live  in  poverty,  while  the  non-producers  and 
idlo  rich,  revel  in  luxury,  and  absorb  the  entire  capital  of  So- 
ciety. 

The  right  to  Labor,— that  is,  the  guarantee  of  employment' 
the  opportunity  to  produce, — which  is  the  first  right  of  man,  at 
it  is  the  means  of  existence,  does  not  exist  in  our  present  Indus-  ; 
trial  system,  and  thousands  of  the  laboring  classes  die  annually  | 
of  immediate  or  slow  starvation,  because  they  are  refused  em-  1 
ploymentf  by  which  they  could  not  only  sustain  themselves  but 
add  to  the  wealth  of  Society. 

Credit  is  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  speonlatora^  who 
makes  use  of  their  reputation  to  take  interest  upon  the  notes  or 
obligations  of  others,  while  they  give  none  on  their  own,  which 
is  a  gigantic  tax  upon  the  Industry  of  a  country ;  they  refuM 
credit  to  Labor,  while  they  grant  it  to  those  who  speculate  is 
labor  or  its  products,  and  they  can  at  will  entirely  withhold 
credit,  thereby  paralyzing  production,  when  there  is  a  want  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  producers,  and  a  want  of  its  products 
on  the  part  of  consumers. 

Commerce,  the  function  of  which  Is  to  effect  exchanges  of  the 
products  which  labor  creates,  and  which  should  be  carried  on  ib 
the  interest  of  production,  has  become  the  master  of  labor,  con- 
trols it,  and  takes  one-half  its  products  for  the  minor  function  of 
exchanging  them.  Commerce  has  usurped  a  power  which  should  1 
never  belong  io  it :  it  has  become  the  tyrant  of  Labor,  stimulatea  \ 
and  depresses  it  at  will,  dictates  to  it  terms,  and  by  being  able  to  !  . 
reftise  to  effect  exchanges,  that  is  to  make  purchases,  it  can  stop  < 
any  branch  of  Industry,  and  reduce  those  engaged  in  it  to  star^  I 
vation.    It  can  thus  prevent,  as  it  daily  does,  different  classes  of ' 
producers,  who  want  each  other's  products,  and  whose  interest 
and  desire  it  is  to  exchange  them,  fh>m  effecting  such  exchan- 
ges.   Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  mechanism  ? 

Capital,  which  Is  nothing  but  atcumnlated  Labor,  the  eldte  ^ 
brother  of  Labor,  is  in  conflict  with  it,  and  by  the  power  which 
it  exercises,  can  aubject  it  at  all  times  to  its  control.  Capital  Is 
in  the  same  position  to  Labor  as  a  besiegiogarmy  is  to  a  city,  from 
which  it  has  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  which  it  thins  forces  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  by  starvation.  Labor  has  no  tunA  laid 
up  on  whieh  it  can  live ;  capital  has  such  a  fbnd  and  can  wail 
If  Labor  does  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  capital,  the 
latter  can  reftise  to  employ  it,  withdraw  from  it  all  means,  aad 
starve  it  into  obedience. 

We  would  continue  these  illustrations,  but  the  few  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  in  the  great  work  of  production,  which  is  bj 
far  the  most  important  sphere  of  human  activity,  all  is  incohs- 
rence,  spoliation,  legal  Araud,  selfishness,  antagonism,  hatred, 
oppression,  with  their  natural  results,  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Let  thinking  minds  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the  world, 
and  they  must  see  that  Mankind  require  a  new  philosophy  for  the 
enlightenment  and  direction  of  their  intellectual  activity,  and 
a  new  mechanism  for  the  application  of  their  physical  activity. 
I  have  called  the  one  a  new  idea  of  God,  which  idea  is  the  pi- 
vot of  all  Philosophy,  and  the  other  of  a  ne\^  Organisation  of 
Labor,  which  sums  up  all  modes  of  man^s  material  activity. 
With  this  new  Idea,  and  new  Organization,  mankind  will  change 
radically  their  condition,  and  create  for  themselves  a  '*  new 
Heaven  and  a  new  Earth."  A.  B. 


1 1  <m 


Whatever  thou  behddest,  doth  presiding  nature  ebsage^  eoB- 
verting  one  thing  into  another,  so  that  the  world  is  ever  new. 
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[continued.] 

•  •••#«## 

01.  In  the  name  of  Lore ng ! 

Meidam  separated  man  from  the  other  aotmala  by  the  dietine- 
tion  of  a  soul,  which  U  a  free  and  independent  eabstanoe,  with- 
out a  body,  or  anything  material,  indivisible  and  without  posi- 
tion, by  which  he  attaineth  the  glory  of  the  l  Angels. 

1  Note  by  Mulla  Firas.  In  the  61st  Terse,  some  words  of  the 
translation  seem  to  have  been  omitted  or  mistaken  by  the  tran- 
scriber. Wherefore,  the  humble  Firas,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  poor  understanding,  has  rendered  the  translation  oonfbrma- 
ble  to  the  text,  and  inserted  it  aboTe :  the  original  translation  is 
as  under.  '^  In  the  name  of  Tezdan.  The  mighty  Yexdan  selec- 
ted Man  ft*om  the  other  animals,  and  by  giving  him  a  glorious 
8ouI,  which  is  an  independent  substance,  and  free  from  matter 
and  form,  IndiTisible.  not  having  position,  without  a  body,  and 
of  which  it  can  not  be  predicated  that  it  has  a  body  without  be- 
ginning and  without  end,  unbounded  and  immense,  and  in  it  is 
contained  the  excellence  of  the  Angels. 

62.  By  His  knowledge  He  united  the  Soul  with  the  elemental 
body. 

63.  If  one  doth  good  in  the  elemental  body,  and  possesseth 
useful  knowledge,  and  acts  aright,  and  is  a  Hirtasp,  and  doth  not 
give  pain  to  harmless  animals. 

Pbbsian  Note.  The  name  Hirtasp  is  applied  to  the  worship- 
per of  Yesdan  who  refrains  from  much  eating  and  sleep  from 
the  love  of  Qod. 

64.  When  he  putteth  off  the  inferior  body,  I  will  introduce 
him  into  the  abode  of  Angels,  that  he  may  see  Me  with  the 
nearest  angels. 

65.  And  if  he  be  not  a  Hirtasp,  but  yet  is  wise  and  far  remov- 
ed from  evil,  still  will  I  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  Angel 

60.  And  every  one  according  to  his  knowledge  and  his  actions, 
shall  resume  bis  place  in  the  rank  of  Intelligence  or  8oul,  or 
Heaven  or  Star,  and  shall  spend  vternity  in  that  blessed  abod& 

67.  And  every  one  who  wisheth  to  return  to  tht  lower  world, 
and  la  a  doer  of  good,  shall,  aooording  to  his  knowledgp,  and 
conversation,  and  actions,  receive  something,  either  as  a  King, 
or  Prime  Minister,  or  some  high  office,  or  wealth. 

68.  Until  he  meeteth  with  a  reward  suited  to  his  deed& 
Cowmenlary*    He  says  that  he  will  meet  with  an  end  corres* 

ponding  to  his  actions  in  his  new  state  of  exaltation.  The 
prophet  Abad,  the  holy,  on  whom  and  on  his  faithful  followers 
be  the  grace  of  Yexdan,  enquired,  0  Merciful  Judge,  and  0  Just 
Preserver !  Virtuous  Kings,  and  Rulers,  and  the  mighty  are 
attacked  by  diseases  in  their  bodies,  and  of  grief  on  account  of 
their  relations  and  connections,  and  so  forth.  How  is  this,  and 
wherefore  ?  The  Lord  of  the  World,  the  Master  of  Existence 
made  answer: 

69.  Those  who,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  experience  pain 
and  grief,  suffer  them  on  account  of  their  words  or  deeds  in  a 
for  mer  body,  for  which  the  Most  Just  now  punisheth  them. 

Commentary.  It  must  be  remarked  that  when  ony  one  has  first 
done  evil  and  next  good,  and  has  entered  into  another  body  \ 
the  Qranter  of  desires,  in  this  new  state,  grants  him  his  desires  : 
and  moreover,  in  conrormity  to  this  justice,  makes  him  suffer 
retribution  for  bid  offence*,  and  suffers  nothing  to  pass  without 
its  return.  For,  should  He  omit  any  part  of  the  due  retribu- 
tion. He  would  not  be  Just. 

70.  In  the  name  of  Lareng ! 

Whosoever  is  an  evil-doer,  on  him  He  first  inflicts  pain  under 
the  human  form  \  for  sickness,  the  sufferings  of  children  while 
in  their  mother's  womb,  and  after  they  are  out  of  it,  and  suicide, 
ftad  being  hurt  by  ravenocs  animala,  and  death,  and  b^iog  sub- 


jected to  want  Arom  birth  till  death,  are  all  retrlbatioiw  for 
actions ;  and  in  like  manner  as  to  goodnota. 

Cniim#R/<rry.    Observe  that  he  aays  that  every  joy,  or  p1< 
ure,  or  pain  that  affeeU  us  from  birth  till  death,  is  wholly  iho 
fruit  of  past  actions  wbieh  is  now  reaped. 

71.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  panther  and  the  woli; 
with  all  ravenous  animals,  whether  birds,  or  qoadropeda,  or 
creeping  things,  have  once  possessed  authority :  and  every  ona 
whom  they  kill  hath  been  their  aider,  or  abettor,  who  did  eTil 
by  supporting,  or  assisting,  or  by  the  orders  of,  that  exalted 
class ;  and  having  given  pain  to  harmless  animals,  are  now  pun- 
ished by  their  own  masters. 

72.  In  fine,  these  Grandees,  being  invested  with  the  form  of 
ravenous  beasts,  expire  of  suffering  and  wonnda,  aooording  to 
their  misdeeds :  and  if  any  guilt  remain,  they  will  n-torn  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  suffer  punishment  along  with  their  aceomplioea. 

Commentary,  And  meet  with  due  retribution,  till  in  some  way 
their  guilt  is  removed ;  whether  at  the  first  time,  or  the  second 
time,  or  the  tenth,  or  the  hundreth,  or  so  forth. 

73.  In  the  name  of  Lareng ! 

Commentary.    The  Lord  of  the  World  speaks  thus  to  tbegr«ai^ 

prophet  Abad: 

74.  Do  not  ktli  harmless  animals,  { iZindbar)  for  the  retritm- 
tion  exacted  by  the  Wise  on  their  acts  is  of  another  sort ;  since 
the  horse  submits  to  be  ridden  on,  and  the  ox,  the  camel,  the 
mule,  and  the  ess  bear  burdens.  And  these  in  a  former  life, 
were  men  who  imposed  burdens  on  others  unjustly. 

Pertian  Note.  1  The  Zindbar  are  the  harmless  animals  that 
do  not  destroy  others ;  such  as  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  mole^ 
the  ass,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

75.  If  any  one  knowingly,  aid  intentionally  kill  a  harmless 
animal,  and  do  not  meet  with  retribution  in  the  same  life,  either 
from  the  unseen  or  earthly  ruler,  he  will  find  punishment  await- 
ittg  him  at  his  next  coming. 

76.  The  killing  of  a  harmless  animal  is  equal  to  the  killing  of 
an  ignorant,  harmless,  men. 

77.  Know  that  the  killer  of  a  harmless  animal  is  caught  in 
the  wrath  of  Mesdam. 

7a  Dread  the  wrath  of  Dai.  (Qod.) 

70.  In  the  name  of  Lareng ! 

If  aravenons  animal  kill  a  harmless  animal,  it  most  bo  re- 
garded  as  a  i  retaliation  on  the  slain ;  since  ferocious  animals 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  such  punishment. 

1  Persian  Note.  U  is  a  punishment  on  the  animals  killed,  and 
an  atonement  for  blood  spilt,  and  a  retribution  for  the  deeds  of 
the  slain. 

80.  The  slaying  of  ravenous  animals  is  laudable,  since  they 
in  a  former  existence,  have  been  shedders  of  blood,  sud  slew  tho 
guiltless.    The  punisber  of  such  is  blest. 

Commentary  For  to  punish  them  is  doing  good,  and  walking 
in  the  way  of  the  commands  of  th*  great  Ood.  Whence  we  per- 
ceive  that  he  eojt  ins  ravenous  animals  to  be  pot  to  death,  bo- 
c:  use  to  be  killed  is  their  punishment. 

81.  In  the  name  of  Lareng! 

Such  people  asaie  foolish  and  eviMoers,  being  enclosed  in 
the  body  of  vegetables,  meet  with  the  reward  of  their  stupidity 
and  mi(*deeds.  ' 

82.  And  such  as  possess  illaudable  knowledge  and  do  evil, 
are  enclosed  in  the  body  of  minerala 

83.  Until  their  sins  be  purified ;  after  which  they  are  deliv- 
ered from  this  suffering,  and  are  once  more  united  to  a  human 
body :  and  according  as  they  act  in  it,  they  again  meet  with  re- 
tribution. 

84.  In  the  name  of  Lareng  1 

If  a  man  be  possessed  of  excellent  knowledge,  yet  fbllow  n 
wicked  course  of  action,  when  this  vile  body  is  dissolved  he  doth 
not  get  another  elemental  body,  nor  doth  hie  soul  get  admittance 
into  the  upper  abodOi  but  his  evil  dispositions  becoming  his  tor- 
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tteatorii  usmne  the  form  of  bqniing  fire,  of  freeiing  snow,  of 
•erpeuts,  dragom,  and  tbo  like,  and  infltetlinnishmeiit  on  him. 

85.  And  fiir  from  the  happy  abode,  and  from  Mesdam,  and 
the  angele,  and  Arom  a  material  body,  he  broileth  in  tormenUng 
flame;  and  bhia  is  the  moat  horrible  stage  of  Hell. 

Commaiim^,    He  next  addreeeee  the  Holy  Abad : 

86.  Say  thou,  May  the  Lord  of  Being  preserre  thee,  and  thy 
frienda  from  this  great  torment. 

87.  In  the  name  of  Lareng ! 

When  hungry  and  sleepless  you  fix  your  heart  on  the  Lord  of 
Being,  separating  yourself  from  this  elemental  body,  you  see  the 
Heavens,  and  the  stars,  and  the  angels,  and  Qod. 

88.  Again  you  return  to  the  material  body :  and  when  this 
lower  body  is  dissolved,  you  once  more  reascend  to  that  bight 
whioh  yoahave  surveyed,  and  remain  there  forever. 

89.  In  the  name  of  Lsreng  I 

In  prayer,  turn  to  any  sida;  bat  it  is  best  to  tnm  to  the  stars 
«nd  the  lights 

CMmentarf.  He  says,  that,  to  that  Being  who  is  without  plaoe 
ym  may  pray  in  all  directions ;  and  that  the  prayer  is  good 
whithersoever  yon  turn  in  praying  to  Him:  bat  nevertheless  it 
is  beat  to  pray  toward  the  stars  and  light,  and  that  prayers  made 
toward  the  stars  and  celestial  luminaries  are  most  aooeptable. 
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A  MAN  WHO  NEVER  SAW   A  WOMAN. 


From  ''Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant/'  a  verj  entertain* 
ing  book  of  travels,  by  Bobert  Crason,  we  make  the  annexed  ex- 
tnct: 

*^e  was  a  magnificent  looking  man,  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  with  large  eyes,  and  long  black  hair  and  beard. 
Aa  we  sat  together  in  the  evening  in  the  ancient  room,  hj  the 
light  of  one  dim  brasen  lamp,  with  deep  shades  thrown  across  his 
face  and  figure,  I  thought  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  study 
for  Titan  or  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  In  the  course  of  oonversa- 
tU>ny  I  found  that  he  had  learned  Italian  from  another  monk- 
having  never  been  out  of  th^  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos.  His 
parents,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  was 
bom— somewhere  in  Boumelia,  but  its  name  or  position  he  did 
not  know — had  been  massacred  during  some  revolt  or  distur- 
bantio.  So  he  had  been  told,  bat  he  remembered  nothing  about 
it ;  he  had  been  edicated  in  a  school  in  this  or  one  of  the  other 
monasteries,  and  his  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  the  Holy 
Mountain^  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  case  with  very  many  other 
monks.  He  did  not  remember  his  mother,  and  did  not  seem 
quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one ;  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  nor 
had  he  any  idea  what  sort  of  things  women  were  or  what  they 
looked  lika  He  asked  me  whether  they  resembledthe  pictures 
of  thePanagia,  theHoly  Virgin,  which  hang  in  every  church- 
Now  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  peculiar  conventional 
representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  pictures  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  are  all  exactly  alike,  stiff,  hard  and  dry,  without 
any  appearance  of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree  with  me  that  they 
do  not  afford  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  grace  or  beauty  of  the 
hit  sex ;  and  that  there  was  a  difference  of  appearance  between 
blaok  women,  Circassians,  and  those  of  other  nations,  which  was, 
however,  difficult  to  describe  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  lady 
of  any  race.  He  listened  with  great  interest  while  I  told  him 
that  all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures  he  had  seen, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  charitable  to  carry  on  the  conversation 
fiurther,  although  the  poor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  know  more  of  that  interesting  race  of  beings  whose  so- 
eiety  be  had  been  so  entirely  debarred.  I  often  thought  after- 
wards of  the  singular  lot  of  this  manly  and  noble  looking  monk; 
whether  he  is  still  a  recluse,  either  in  the  monastery  or  in  his 
moantain  fkrm,  with  its  little  mose-gi^wn  chapel,  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Ckinatantine ;  or  whether  he  has  gone  out  into  the 
world,  and  mingled  in  its  pleasures  and  its  carea'' 


THE    IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

In  an  Boglish  paper  we  find  the  following  extract  flrom  a  work 
by  Francis  William  Newman,  Ibrmerly  a  fellow  of  BjiIHoI  OoU 
lege,  Oxford.  It  is  quoted  as  showing  the  ^  heterodoxy  whiolt' 
is  making  such  wholesale  ravage  in  that  ancient  seat  of  Church 
and  State  orthodoxy."  If  Oxford  never  spoke  worse  noasenaa 
its  crumbling  would  be  a  greater  subject  of  pity.  [Chronotype. 

t'From  childhood  we  hear  it  repeated,  until  it  seems  an  axiom^ 
that  the  human  life  of  Christ  is  the  pattern  which  we  are  prac- 
tically to  imitate ;  yet  the  moment  we  in  good  earnest  attempt 
such  imitation,  we  are  beset  by  the  most  embarassing  difficulties* 
We  find  that  his  vestments  will  not  fit  us ;  his  shape  cannot  be 
ours.  The  figure  of  him  sketched  out  before  us,  in  part,  M\j 
painted  up.  but  evidently  inapplicable  in  our  case  for  more  of  it 
is  left  blank,  eo  that  we  have  to  fill  it  out  with  imaginations. 
On  this  whole  matter  men  willingly  delude  themselves ;  there  is 
a  great  fiction  which  they  dread  to  have  unveiled ;  and  it  may 
be  impossible  to  aUude  to  broad  matters  of  fact,  without  giving 
very  grave  offence.  However  intense  one's  conviction,  common- 
sense  or  humility  forbids  (for  example)  to  stir  the  bad  psssions  of 
men  invested  with  power  by  publicly  denouncing  them  as  hypo- 
crites blind  gnidea,  whited  sepulchres,  to  speak  at  meu*4  hearts,  in- 
stead of  answering  their  words,  to  nse  enigmatical  and  paradox- 
ical expressions,  wMch  offend  and  oonfiise  the  hearers,  and  then 
withhold  public  explanation  of  them  purposely  to  encounter  the 
malice  of  the  urjust,  and  lay  down  one's  life  by  self-chosen  mar- 
tyrdom. Grant  that  these  things  w«re  all  right  in  Jesus;  still 
w«  discern  and  feel  that  they  would  be  all  wrong  in  us.  And  if 
in  none  of  tliem  wo  oan  follow  him,  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
we  should  wisely  imitate  him  by  spending  wholt*  nights  on  the 
moontaiua  in  prayer,  or  forty  days  in  fasting.  In  short,  tha 
more  every  detail  is  pursued,  the  more  absurd  it  appears  to  pro- 
pose his  conduct  (in  deed,  in  word,  or  in  its  inward  plan,)  as  a 
pattern  for  ourselves.  As  to  the  "pirit  of  his  conduct  in  oon- 
trast  to  the  letter,  no  book  can  tell  it  to  us,  if  our  own  hearts  do 
not  j  and  even  as  to  outward  things,  numberless  points  will  di^ 
by  day  present  themselves,  on  which  we  are  left  to  guess  how  ha 
acted  or  would  have  acted.  For  iastanoe,  is  it  really  true  thai 
he  never  laughed  ?  This  quesUon  goes  deeper  than  it  first  ap- 
pears. Let  the  image  of  Puritanical  constrained  gravity  be  doly 
considered,  and  we  shall  see  how  pernicious  it  is  to  inutate  ona 
to  whom  laughing  may. not  be  ascribed.  Nay,  bat  in  our  whola 
conceplion  of  reverend  names  an  illusion  floats  over  our  minda- 
Those  who  admire  Paul  in  Raffael's  cartoon,  might  perhaps  da- 
spise  him  in  a  mean  unpioturesque  garb,  especially  if  they  found 
him  short  in  stature,  stammering,  or  sore-eyed,  with  nothii^ 
romantic  about  him.  Bxactly  as  we  refuse  to  imagine  him  of 
vulgar  appearance,  so  do  we  shrink  from  the  idea  of  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  a  jocose  expression  or  act  -,  yet  it  would  be  rash 
and  gratuitous  to  maintain  that  Paul  could  not  laugh  with  tha 
same  geniality  as  Luther.  These  are  not  matters  which  we  ooold 
expect  to  find  recorded  ]  yet  whatever  may  be  said  oonoemiiig 
their  dignity,  to  conceive  rightly  of  them  is  very  important  A 
sober  view  of  human  life  shoiu  that  to  proscribe  the  jocose  aid^ 
of  our  nature  would  be  a  blunder  as  grevious  in  its  way  as  ta 
proscribe  love  between  men  and  women;  though  in  this  laat 
point  again  we  see,  that  neither  Christ  nor  Paul  is  an  exampla 
to  men  in  general.  True  religion  wages  no  abstract  war  against 
any  part  of  man,  but  gives  to  each  part  its  due  subordination  of 
supremacy,  and  breathes  sweetness  and  purity  through  aO. 
There  are  times  and  places  when  wc  can  not,  as  well  as  may  nol^ 
laugh ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  highest  state  to  stifle  laughtar. 
That  rather  belongs  to  the  stiff  precisian,  who  fears  to  betngr 
something  false  within  him,  and  habitually  wears  a  mask,  leil 
his  heart  be  too  deeply  exposed ;  while  the  truehearted  foarlesily 
yields  to  his  impulse,  and  no  more  wishes  to  bide  it  fton  thB 
All-seeing  eye,  than  a  child  would  hide  his  childish  sporta  tnm 
the  eye  of  a  father." 
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ARIA    EDQEWORTH. 


Mbe  Sdgeworthj  the  author  of  Helen  and  a  host  of  very  pop- 
wwks  of  fiotioB,  died  at  her  reridenee  in  Ireland,  on  the  2 let 
of  Ifay.  She  bad  reached  a  very  adTanced  period  of  life  and 
4M  alter  a  Hif  hoars'  Ulnen  Her  life  was  extended  oter  eigh- 
Igf-lliree  yean,  a  period  anparalleled  in  the  world's  history  fer 
the  importance  of  its  political  OTents  and  its  great  progressive 
disooTeries  and  iraproTements;  and  in  all  the  elements  of  a  prond 
dvilisaticn.  8he  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of  the  American 
MTolation  to  notice  the  lights  and  shadows  that  flited  across  or 
dwelt  npon  the  minds  of  the  patriots  of  that  day,  and  to  sympa- 
Uuse  with  them  in  their  hopes  or  to  mourn  with  them  in  their 
despair.  She  was  of  woman's  age  when  the  retolationary  move- 
aients  of  France  started  the  oonserratives  of  Europe  from  their 
-visions  of  repose.  She  watched  the  progress  of  the  scenes  in 
that  greatest  and  saddest  of  all  historical  dramas  with  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  interest,  and  was  a  witness  of  all  those  alterna- 
tions of  hope,  revenge,  and  despair  which  the  French  revelation 
oxdted  in  the  bosoms  of  those  wholHcd  contemporaneously  with 
Us  eztraordinary  developements.  The  wars  of  Napoleon  and  aU 
the  thriUing  events  of  that  convulsive  period  in  Eoropean  histo- 
xy  were  noticed  by  her  and  made  a  deep  impreflsien  on  her  mind- 
The  progress  of  science  and  art  within  the  period  of  her  life  fer 
tnuDsoendp  in  its  importance  to  humanity  all  the  discoveries  of 
a^y  proceeding  century,  witb  the  solitary  exceptions  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing  and  tho  mariner's  compass.  Within 
that  period  too  have  lived  and  died  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
aames  are  as  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  feme,  many  of  whom 
the  deceased  novelist  saw  and  knew,  and  of  all  of  whom  she  had 
Ibnned  definite  opiniona  What  an  immense  storehouse  of  inter- 
Osting  memories  the  mind  of  Miss  Edgeworth  mast  have  been, 
with  itsreminif  oences  of  thousands  of  persons,  hundreds  of  events, 
and  a  host  of  discoveries  and  Improvements  in  every  art  and  sci- 
OBoe  that  illustrate  and  adyanee  the  economy  of  life. 

Maria  Bdgeworth  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of  her  day. 
Amon^  the  brilliant  and  remarkable  who  lived  contemporane- 
•wdy  with  her,  she  had  very  few  equals.  As  a  povelist  she  ac- 
^oired a  great  reputation  by  her  earliest  works;  a  reputation 
Vhich  she  sustained  undimmed  and  undiminished  through  the 
vioiaitudes  of  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years.  Her  works  are 
among  the  standard  works  of  English  literature.  The  Misses 
Porter  and  Miss  Edgeworth  commenced  their  literary  career  at 
Aoarly  the  same  time,  and  all  of  these  brilliant  and  distinguished 
ladies  lived  beyond  Ufa's  usual  span  to  receive  the  tributes  and 
rapect  of  the  grand-sons  and  grand-daughters  of  those  whocheer- 
od  them  on  in  the  commencement  of  their  literary  careers. 

The  period  embraced  within  the  life  of  Maria  Edgeworth  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  women  who  turned  aside  from 
tiiose  domestic  pursuits  which  are  so  considered  as  affording  the 
only  legitimate  sphere  of  woman  by  fops  and  fools  and  dedicated 
themselves  to  literature  with  all  its  exhausting  duties  and  luxu* 
vious  compensations,  cheered  by  dazzling  hopes  and  by  dreams 
of  feme  and  the  certainty  of  a  consecration  in  the  world's  heart. 
In  prose  fiction,  in  poetry,  in  history,  in  science,  &ad  in  many  of 
tbose  abstruse  studies  which  require  the  devotion  and  tax  the 
powers  of  the  most  vigorous  minds,  the  last  four  score  years 
ka?e  seen  a  succession  of  women  with  whom  the  Sapphos  and  the 
iUpasias  of  the  ancient  world  are  unable  to  stand  even  a  respec- 
table comparison.  Among  these  eminent  women,  she  whoso  form 
baa  recently  vanished  from  human  vision  into  the  shadow  of 
death  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  admired,  and  many  years 
say  oome  and  pass  away  before  another  in  whom  all  those  graces 
•r  heart  and  mind  for  which  she  was  remarkable  will  be  united 
in  the  same  beautiful  proportions. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  aredistinguishedby  all  those 
^oalities  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  necessary  to  render 
tt*  labors  of  genius  imperishable.    8he  has  afforded  great  pleas- 


uro  and  iaitniotloB  to  tons  of  thoosanda  of  readers  of  oavorml 
auoosaiivo  goasfatioas,  aad  she  will  instraot  aad  doUght 
gensratioBs  as  yot  nabocn.  Tho  infinoaoo  whidh  saoh  a 
exercises  over  tho  hutpaa  mind  is  iaoaloalablo.  Who  oaa  tel^ 
how  iBany  "rooted  sorrows''  havo  faeea  forgottoa,  how 
hours  have  beea  filled  with  delight,  how  mndh  affliction^ 
softened,  how  many  good  roM^vos  have  beea  fortified  1^  tli« 
works  of  BCaria  Edgeworth  1  Bho  lived  loag  enough  to  loam 
what  estimate  posterity  will  place  on  hor  labors^  fer,  loag  b«lbr» 
she  descended  to  the  tomb,  criticism  had  pronounced  its  irroiTo- 
vooablo  judgments  on  her  works,  and  eminent  Judges  havo  aasii^n- 
ed  to  her  a  high  poiitioa  among  the  classic  writen  of  tho  Bagliob 
togue. — LouiHViuLi  Journal. 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 


The  following  attempt  at  analysis  of  the  Araorican  obarae- 

ter  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon*s  *'  Methodism  in  America.* 
It  strikes  us  as  bein^  the  best  and  moat  pEilosophioal  altompi  in 
that  direction  that  we  have  met  witli  from  tho  pea  of  a  f«v«- 
eigner : — ^^  It  is  then,  an  undoubfeod  fact  that  the  Anotieon 
people  do  pay  $reat  regard  to  relii^ion ;  and  as  tbia,  liko  evevy- 
ihing  else,  is  with  them  a  personal  and  not  a  conventional  ooa* 
cern,  it  is  all  the  more  energetically  promoted.  It  seems  a 
principle  of  Americanism,  that  the  obligations  of  our  nature 
are  untransferable.  An  American  never  dreams  of  potting  his 
social  or  religious  obligations  into  commission.  He  never  con- 
siders himself  as  having  denuded  himself  of  bis  responsibilities, 
when  he  has  given  his  vote  for  a  president,  and  taken  his  share 
in  constructing  a  government.  Even  his  political  duties  are 
not,  in  bis  own  estimation^  put  in  abeyance  by  these  tiaasac- 
tions,  much  less  his  moral  and  religioas.  He  does  not  expeot 
the  government  to  serve  God  for  him,  or  to  take  into  his  bando 
the  task  of  publicly  providing  ior  that  conservation  of  aioraiity 
and  religion  which  be  knows  can  only  be  secured  by  personal 
exertions  according  to  the  American  ideas,  the  state  does  not 
consist  oi  public  fiuiclionaries,  whether  civil  or  eccUsiastical,  bm 
of  the  people.  The  souls  and  bodies  of  the  population  unitedly 
constitute  the  state ;  not  a  function,  not  an  ofl^e.  In  the  state 
making  provision  for  thts,  or  the  other,  the  American  would  in- 
clude himself.  He  baa  no  notion  of  public  men  taking  his  place 
and  relieving  him  of  the  burden  of  his  own  intelligence,  coa- 
scicnce,  humanity.  This  is  a  living  power.  It  is  refreshing  even 
to  look  upon  a  true  and  real  American,  with  his  swinging  gait, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  manhood.  There  ia  soraethinx 
even  in  his  appearance  different  from  other  people.  It  is  not 
recklessness,  not  rudeness,  not  isolation,  not  misanthropy. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  seen.  And  yet  there  is  an  air  of  perfeot 
independence'and  freedomj  consciousness  of  strength  and  powor^ 
repose  In  the  midst  of  his  activity,  calmness  and  dignity  with 
profound  emotions.  An  American,  more  than  any  character  it 
was  ever  my  happiness  to  study,  looks  liko  a  man  who  is  sensi- 
ble that  he  carries  his  own  destinies  about  him ;  that  he  is 
complete  in  himself;  that  he  is  a  self-acting,  self-moving  intel- 
ligence ;  that  he  has  to  shape  his  own  course  and  become  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  looking 
without  to  catch  th<)  chances  of  some  stray  events  by  which  to 
fashion  his  life  ;  his  thoughts  are  steadily  fixed  upon  strength- 
ening his  own  resources,  and  ho  is  always  laying  in  a  stock  for 
the  voyage  he  is  upon.  The  effbct  of  this  is  to  produce  (I  hardly 
know  what  to  call  it,)  a  rotundity — ^a  fullness — a  completeness 
of  manhood— not  s^en  in  other  societies :  and  to  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  him,  or  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to  tbe 
fawning  flatteries —  and  as  false  as  they  are  fawning — of  other 
nations,  all  this  is  extremely  offensive." 


-*«A»«' 


Maintain  an  even  deportment  i  for  as  the  aonl  shinoa  tbrong^ 
he  countenance,  so  let  dignity  sniraato  aad  rule  the  Ihuaa* 
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SLAVE  VE88EL8. 


We  extract  the  foIIowiDg  from  a  curious  work  entitled  the 
A-frican  Blockade,  by  Commodore  Forbes,  R.  N,  who  was  cap- 
Ain  of  H.  M.  S.  Bonetta,  one  of  the  squadron  stationed  on  the 
West  Cotttt  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

In  May,  the  steam  trader.  Maid  of  Isley,  belonging  to  a  bre- 
ment  merchint  of  Sierra  Leone,  bein§  engaged  in  landing  rice 
for  the  slave  merchants  of  ^allinas  (under  the  British  ilag),  was 
mistaken  for  a  Brazillian  steamer,  and  her  crew  reported  that 
1,900  salves  were  sent  alongside  in  six  boats,  but  pulled  on  shore 
UP  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discorerd.  These  are  the  same 
boats  that  Don  Luis  sent  for  the  prize  crews,  and  fully  capable 
of  hoIdi.ig  800  slaves  each.  They  are  rowed  by  forty  men, 
whose  seats  are  so  high  that  a  man  <ian  walk  undemeatli.  On 
the  slaves  bsin^  received,  the  largest  men  are  picked  out  (if  not 
■ent  with  bad  characters)  as  head  men,  and  these,  dividing  the 
•laves  into  ganes,  according  to  the  sise  of  Uie  vessel,  of  from 
ten  to  tweaty,  keep  them  in  order.  The  slave  deck  is  divided 
Into  tiro  unequal  psfts,  the  greater  for  the  men,  the  other  ibr 
woman  and  children,  and  between  the  sexes  so  cemmunicatioo 
taJMS  place  daring  the  voyage. 

The  stowage  is  managed  entirely  by  the  head  men,  who  take 
««re  that  the  largest  slaves  shall  be  farthest  from  the  ship's  side, 
or  f^om  any  position  in  which  their  strength  might  avail  them, 
to  secnre  a  larger  space  than  their  neighbors.  The  form  of 
stowage  is,  that  the  poor  wretches  shall  be  seated  on  the  hams, 
•ad  the  head  thmst  between  the  knees,  and  so  close,  that  when 
ose  moves  the  mass  must.  In  this  state,  nature's  offices  are 
potfbrmed,  and  frequently,  from  the  maddend  passions  of  uooiv- 
iUsed  men,  a  fight  ensnes  between  parties  of  two  nations,  whose 
warlike  habits  have  filled  the  slave-ship — alike  prisoners,  each 
to  the  otbet's  inler,  and  all  sold  to  the  same  factor.  In  oue  in- 
•tSBlcej  abrlg,  iho  Isabella  II.,  taken  by  H.  M.  S.  Sappho  in  1835, 
luid  been  chased  of  tlie  coast  for  three  days,  and  when  the  hatches 
were  opsni4>atarvation  had  maddened,  and  assisted  by  a  regular 
battle  between  the  Akoos  and  Eboos,  had  destroyed  SO  J  human 
beings.  This  statejof  misery  works,  in  a  measure,  its  own  cure. 
Fevets  and  cutaneous  diseases,  consequent  on  the  crowded  state 
of  the  deck,  carry  off  sometimes  hundreds,  and  leave  to  the  survi- 
vors, at  least  room  enough. 

In  the  West  Indies,  vessels  taken  from  Africa  offer  a  most  de- 
plorable picture,  many  of  the  slaves  being  in  dreadful  agonies, 
from  a  loathsome  cutaneous  disease,  yclept  the  kraskras.    It 
commences  like  the  itch,  between  the  fingers,  Sic,  but,  unless 
ebecked,  it  runs  into  ulcers  of  enormous  size,  and,  from  extreme 
Irritation,  often  proves  fatal.    Should  a  mutiny  break  out,  the 
cowardly  nature  oi  the  dastards  employed  at  once  breaks  forth  fre- 
quently decimating  the  whole — hanging  some,  shooting  others, 
and  cutting  and  maiming  just  sufficient  to  hinder  a  recurrence 
on  board,  and  yet  not  to  spoil  the  sale  of  the  article.    Sometimes 
fear  quite  overpowers  the  slaves,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
account  ofa  mutiny,  given  by  the  captain  of  the  Curioso,  (prize 
to  H.  M.  8.  Amphitrite,  in  May,  1848,)  to  Lieutenant  Strick- 
land the  prise  officer.    This  mutiny  had  occurred  on  a  previous 
voyage.    The  state  of  the  vessel  was  this :  Slaves,  190  men, 
crew,  captain  four  whites  and  a  black  steward.    The  latter  ma- 
naged to  convey,  unseen,  the  only  four  cutlasses,  together  with 
throe  rasou,  to  the  slaves.    At  3  in  the  morning,  lying  ill  with 
the  fever,  be  heard  the  slaves  breaking  out  cf  the  hold.    Arm- 
ing himself  with  a  knife,  he  rushed  on  deck,  and  meeting  the 
nagroes  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  deck,  fought  until  the  knife  broke. 
Seising  another,  and  assisted  by  three  while  men,  the  fourth 
having  been  killed,  the  combat   remained   undecided   until 
enc  of  th»  white  men  found  a  loaded  musket,  with  which  he  soon 
eisarcd  the  decks.    Daylight  revealed  a  horrid  sight.    As  many 
u  sixty*scven  of  the  slaves  lay  bleeding  ar  dead ;  in  a  word  the 
tek,  was  a  perfect  seene  of  carnage.    All  the  survivors  were 


on  deca  Food  and  water  were  handed  throng  the  iron  gra- 
tings of  vne  hatchways.  The  slave  is  fed  twice  a  day  ;  in  order 
to  give  room,  one-half  are  allowed  on  deck.  At  the  hour  of  the 
meal,  they  are  ranged  into  messes,  and  when  all  is  ready,  at  a 
signal  from  the  head  man  they  commence.  The  food  consists  of 
either  rice,  oalbancies  (a  kind  of  been)  or  farinha(  the  iour  of 
the  cassada,  a  species  of  patato,)  boiled.  As  a  relish  to  those 
are  either  salt  pork,  beef,  fish,  chillies,  or  palm  oil,  in  smal 
quantities.  After  each  meal,  they  are  made  to  sing,  to  digest 
the  food,  and  then  the  water  is  served  out  the  fullest  nominal 
allowance  is  one  quart  daily,  though  seldom  more  than  a  pint 
is  given.  The  modes  of  administering  this  necessary  support 
of  nature  are  various.  The  most  extraordinary,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tin  tube  to  the  cask  and  allowing  each  slave  to  have 
the  use  of  it  for  a  certain  time,  whereby  it  is  said  a  Uttle  water 
is  made  to  go  a  great  way. 


>•«< 
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PAT»8  NOTION  OF  THE   FUTURE  dTATE. 


It  is  to  apprabendad  that  the  notions  of  many  in  OhitettMsm 
are  not  a  great  deal  more  just,  or  elevated  than  tppeaia  in  the 
following  case  whieh  oasorred  on  the  flrontiers  of  Blaine,— ^ 
tween  Jemmey  McOee  and  Pat  MeGarlin. 

Pat  being  oalled  to  visit  his  neighbor  Jemmy  Mc9ee,  and  bear 
his  last  words  of  Ikrewell  before  "shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,'' 
he  donned  his  best  suit  of  dothes,  smoothing  his  usual  (^eerM 
phis  into  unnaaal  gravity,  and  made  his  appcufaace  atHia  bed- 
side of  his  old  Mend.    Upon  meeting  him,  Pat  exdaimacl : 

*' Well  Jemmy  I  understand  the  dooters  have  given  ye  ap." 

Jim_u  Yea  Pat,  it^s  over  wid  me." 

Pat — (after  a  paase,) — *'  Well  Jimmy,  ye  haven't  been  a  great 
sinner, — ye^U  go  to  the  good  plaee.'' 

J'mt^^  Ob  yes,  Pat— to  be  sure  I  stole  some  o#  tiie  gonrenuseot 
tuttber." 

Pat — (taking  Jenuny%  hand,  and  assnming  a  diplenalie  air,) 
— "Well,  farewell  to  ye;  when  ye  reaches  the  good  place  till 
them  you're  well  aequainitd  wid  Pat  McGarlin.'^ 

Here  Pat  started  Ibr  the  door,  but,  as  if  snddenlf  thinking  off 
Jemmy'sdishonesty  in  stealing  the  government  timber  he  wheded 
around  to  his  friend,  and  seriously  and  earnestly  exclaimed— >    - 

"  But  Jimmey,  if  anything  happens  to  ye  that  ye  ahenid  go  te 
the  other  plsee,  Jist  tell  them  ye  dea'l  Arneai  a  divii  a  exsrd  oAsi* 


Salt. — Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments,  the  great  blessing 
which  salt  has  been  to  mankind — not  merely  in  the  zest  which 
it  gives  to  the  greatest  delicacies  and  to  the  coarsest  diet ;  but 
also  from  the  various  wonderful  properties  which  it  possesses 
and  which  have  caused  its  application  to  an  extent  almost  im- 
probable.   Its  anti-septic  properties  are  such,  and  it  has  been 
so  successfully  applied  to  provisions,  that  meat,  butter,  and  all 
that  without  it  would  be  most  perishable,  are  sent  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  in  a  state  of  complete  preservation  ;  from  its  anti- 
septic and  resolvent  properiiics  it  is  of  unspeakable  value  in 
medicine, -into  which  it  enters  largely ;  and  tts  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  is  considerable.    It  is  extensively  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures.    The  farmer  also  reaps  considerable 
benefit  from  its  use ;  he  now  iinds  that  the  worms  and  gnats,  so 
injurious  to  his  crops,  are  quickly  destroyed  by  seH;  and  that 
is  the  most  efTeotual  remedy  which  can  be  used  to  eradicate 
thistles  from  tlie  ground ;  its  use  as  a  manure  is  well  ascer- 
tained, it  has  been  long  known  as  such  to  the  inhabitants  on  the 
coast  oi  Hindustan  and  China,  who  use  no  other  thnn  the  sea- 
water,  with  which  they  sprinkle  their  rice-fields  in  the  interior; 
they  sprinkle  the  land  before  it  is  tilled  with  salt— a  practice 
which  has  always  been  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results* 


_    . , . ,-    Cattle  have  been  'ouno  to  thrive  so  well,  by  salt's  being  mixed 

pat  below,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  none  allowed  to  appear  f  with  thefrfood,  that  the  salting  of  hay  bas  bc^mo.vgry 
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REVOLUTION-REACTI ON-REORQANIZ  ATION. 


NUMBBE   Two. 

In  onr  laet  namber,  we  tried  to  do  jaatioe  to  the  party  of  Rev- 
olntfon ;  to-day  let  us  enter  into  the  position  of  their  opponents^ 
imd  penetrate  if  we  may  to  the  very  heart  of  the  party  of 

Reaction. 

When  one  considers  how  complex,  vast,  nnmerous,  are  the  pro- 
lilems,  flung  pell-mell  before  Christendom  to-day  for  instant  so- 
lution, he  surely  need  not  wonder  to  see  dread  depicted  on  men's 
countenances.    In  the  harricano,  the  West  India  planter  closes 
his  heavy  shutters  and  sits  in  the  dark  till  the  winds  have  blown 
-oat  their  rage,  while  the  houseless  fly  for  shelter  to  the  pliant 
oane-groves ;  and  in  the  moral  stonn,  fiercer  than  tropics  ever 
WW,  whereby  equilibrium  is  to  be  brought  bade  in  tlie  atmos- 
phere of  modern  society,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  who  think 
the  walls  and  roofls  of  traditional  convention  still  firm,  should 
•eek  covert  in  ancestral  homeateads,  and  leave  it  to  others  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  to  find  their  fate  in  changing  schemes  of 
tliehoor. 

Bevittw  the  questions  which  are  made  to  mn  the  gauntlet  by 
Ihe  Revolution,— at  once  Christian,  Political  and  Selfisb,-*of  to- 
day.   What  one  principle,  heretofore  held  as  sacred,  is  not  now 
brought  up  for  trial  ?— trial,  too.  not  before  a  constituted  tri- 
bunal of  grave  judges,  not  even  at  a  drum-head  court-martial, 
where  forms  of  law  however  stem  and  brief  are  kept,  but  trial 
by  a  flrantio  mob,  under  the  lamp-post.,  with  a  rope  round  the 
neck  of  the  presumed  criminal.    Here  first  are  the  questions  of 
pMperty  and  Labor.    Land-ownenhip,  rent,  interest^  individual 
appropriation,  wages,  hours  for  work,  risks  and  partnerships  in 
production  and  distribution,  equity  in  trade,  &&,  are  subjected 
lo  the  fortune  of  a  criticism  that  takes  the  silence  of  the  witness 
ibr  a  confession  of  an  accomplice.    Then,  next,  are  the  ques- 
lions  of  Government.    The  century  old  institutions  of  Monarchy 
and  Aristocracy  are  summoned  to  evacuate  throne  and  castle 
without  staying  to  pack  up  their  clothes,  and  make  way  for 
Qod's  vicegerent  in  the  shape  of  Demos ;  representation,  elec- 
tion, constitutions,  freedom  of  speech,  meeting  and  education, 
trial  by  peers,  &c.,  are  claimed  as  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
men  in  all  times,  places  and  conditions.    Certainly  it  is  not  as- 
tonishing that  such  a  proposed  counter-marching  of  all  peoples 
and  nations  should  excite  some  apprehension  among  the  weak 
in  nerves,  lest  fences,  bridge?,  gardens,  and  harvest  fields  will 
be  trampled  into  dust  beneath  the  rushing  feet  of  the  ^'  have- 
nots?'  and  the  ^'  have-alls''  exchanging  places.    Then,  next,  on  a 
yet  higher  range,  and  in  a  sphere  whose  subtle  influences  vi- 
brate to  the  inmost  heart  of  all  classes  equally,  are  questions  in 
relation  to  the  Family, — questions  so  sacred,  so  refined,  that  one 
approaches  them  with  reverence  only  in  serenest  privacy,  and  yet 
which  are  now  dragged  forth  naked  and  shivering  with  shame 
to  be  tested  in  the  market  place,  amid  the  fiaring  torches  of  a 
half-drunk  multitude,    finally,  are  the  .questions  of  Religion — 
religion  so  dishonored  at  once  by  the  formalism  of  fal^e  firiends 
and  the  hate  of  foes  whom  her  mild  dignity  rebukes.    Sacred 
books,  vessels  of  sacrifice,  the  statues  of  saints,  venerable  shrives* 
are  paraded  on  the  shoulders  of  a  mocking  rabble,  who  demand 
a  miraculous  cure  of  all  their  ills  by  a  single  touch,  as  the  only 
jxroof  of  truth  in  the  professed  ministers  of  God.    Certainly  he 
is  a  madman,  who  in  such  an  hour  tries  to  excite  the  already 
exasperated .    And  in  plain  verity,  he  is  impious,  if  ho  presumes 
to  lead  the  scattered  crowd  without  nn  assured  conviction  that 
iMiStf  tirn  guidiiig  bands  of  heaven  heralding  the  way. 


Let  ns  look  at  ilie  different  dM$ses  of  Reaotiantsts;  and  ik«s 
by  discrimination  strip  the  assumed  robe  of  decency  from  oMra 
intriguers,  while  we  pay  just  respect  to  the  doubts  of  the  tmlj 
high-minded. 

It  can  not  be  preteniled,  that  a  large  proportion, — we  Ibar  » 
msjority-*of  the  party  of  Reaction,  are  nerved  by  any  higb«r 
impulse  than  fear  ;  fear  for  themselves  snd  those  dependent  on 
them,  fear  of  their  fellows.    Let  us  not  be  too  harsh,  however, 
even  with  these  '^  creeping  things "  whose  eyes  are  always  ob 
the  ground.    How  systematically  has  distrust  been  instilled,  noi 
only  of  this  and  the  other  man,  or  of  one  and  more  claasca,  bat 
of  human  nature  every  where,  of  Man  universal.    Fear  ia  tha 
daily  food  of  millions,  even  in  Christendom.    Now  when  from 
childhood  upwards,  by  parental  counsel,  the  maxims  and  prae* 
tioes  of  surrounding  society,  the  inculcations  of  secular  and  ra* 
ligious  teachers,— a  mind  has  been  molded  to  avarice,  self-da- 
fense  and  aggression,  we  must  not  be  too  indignant,  when  amidst 
a  great  social  crisis,  we  see  it  ruled  by  the  lowest  instiaota    At 
least  we  should  equitably  apportion  blame, — belweaa  8oei«lj, 
the  collective  type  of  Selfish  Force,  as  It  now  Is,— and  the  Aiiil 
trembler,  who  is  but  a  fibre  of  this  society.    Really,  it  la  im4 
cynical  to  say,  that  according  to  popular  precedent,  neve  s^l^ 
preservation,  which  should  be  the  underground  foiudatlaii  of 
character,  is  now  made  to  be  at  once  walls,  columns,  osmloe,  and 
dome.    The  customary  view  of  legislation  and  govcnmant  ii^ 
that  their  special  end  should  be,  privata  protection.    Take  paiw 
sons,  thus  belittled  in  every  association,  thus  sharpened  dowa 
in  purpose  to  the  minute  point  of  personal  interests,  Into  tha 
midst  of  a  great  humanltary  movement,  and  they  are  bewildered, 
even  if  not  terror-struck.    They,  poor  drudges,  have  too  long 
trodden  the  mill  round  of  toil  for  livelihood,  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure the  glare  of  sunlight  in  an  open  prairie.    Talk  to  them  of 
Brotherhood,  they  think  of  the  next  heir  who  will  divide  with 
them  the  legacy  as  soon  as  an  old  father  dies.    Speak  of  Jostieo 
to  Mankind,  and  their  minds  at  once  are  crowded  with  Images  of 
their  own  money-bags  to  which  they  claim  exclusive   right' 
Name  God,  the  Universal  Father,  and  conscience  cowers  before 
the  taskmaster  and  jealous  ruler.    Sad,  unspeakably  sad,  is  this 
prevalent  temper ;  hut  who  will  deny  its  prevalence? 

And  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  ia  a  pecn- 
liarity  in  the  very  tone  of  modern  society  which  gives  ten-fold 
vigor  to  this  already  rank  cautiousness.  Utilitarianism,  the  ha- 
bit of  testing  every  project  by  its  immediate  profit,  governs  judg- 
ment in  public  and  private.  Property  is  the  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, the  pathway  to  power.  Prudence  is  thf.  virtue  of  the  dsy.  A 
mean  moderateness  is  held  as  the  safest  title  to  confidence.  Tha 
all  absorbing  mercenariness  of  a  trading  generation'  paralyses 
higher  sentiments.  What  wonder  then,  that  the  popular  de- 
mand for  an  ultra  reform  of  all  practical  relations  on  the  ground 
of  universal  principles  should  be  met  by  hoots  of  derision  and 
shouts  of  horror.  '^  Look  you/'  scream  the  large  and  little  mo- 
ney getters  and  money  growers,  '^  this  earth  was  firm  in  omr 
fathers'  time ;  they  and  we  have  tilled  and  reaped  these  fiekit 
for  generations,  built  on  them  our  houses,  fenced  them  in.  And 
now  in  your  mad  schemes  for  opening  mines  of  universsl  woalth, 
you  have  fired  explosive  gases  under  ground,  or  let  some  river 
in  through  fissures  upon  central  fires,  and  lo,  the  very  sofl 
yawns  beneath  us,  and  heaves  to  and  fh>,  heaping  us  all  in  raiaa 
Curse  on  ye,  meddling  innovators.''  How  answer  the  tottering 
"respectabilities;"  by  threats  or  blows,  by  pushing  them  Into 
the  opening  gulf^  or  leaving  them  to  groan  under  their  brokea 
fortunes  ?  That  would  be  a  fiendish  piece  of  vengeance,  for 
wrongs  of  which  not  they,  specially,  but  a  whole  past,  must  bo 
adjudged  guilty.  No  1  the  answer  is,  '<  Brethren,  a  moment's 
patience,  and  yon  will  see,  that  yon  are  nowise  hurt,  but  greatly 
helped,  by  a  wider  diiFasion  of  life's  best  blessings."  Let  evea 
Utilitarianism  teach  us  this  lesson,— that  God  and  Natore,  so 
well  ss  llumanityj  care  for  no  professions  which  do  not  result  in 
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ynottca^  and  pay  no  haed  to  prinotplos  wbioh  do  not  work  out 
pocitWe  good.  The  only  satisfaotory  reply  to  timid  ooneerva 
iiTes,  IB  Buooess  in  eaoh  fashion  as  will  realise  the  promise,  ^^  Ye 
that  giTO  all  for  my  sake  shall  have  ten  fold  more  in  the  present 
rate,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.'^ 

The  Reaotionists  from  fear,  demand  fixedness,  on  any  terms  \ 
and  the  money-lords,  by  the  skilful  necromancy  of  damaged  ex- 
ohanges  and  rapid  fluotuations  in  price,  work  them  up  to  the 
pitoh  of  preferring  Absolutism  ani  immobility,  to  Democracy 
with  inoessant  shifts.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Middling- 
Interests  are  disoiplined  to  become  willing  tools  of  Reaotionists 
firom  policy.  These  are  of  two  grades.  The  first  is  made  up  o' 
the  more  or  less  sincere  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Peo- 
ple are  unfit  for  self-guidnnce  and  self-control.  It  is  not  diffi- 
onlt  to  comprehend  the  tone  of  fooling  in  a  statesman  of  the  Met- 
temioh  school  "  Men,"  he  maintains, ''  are  depraved  by  nature 
and  imbmted  by  habit ;  only  the  few,  born  of  good  stock,  highly 
endowed,  trained  through  loyal  service  to  patience  and  firmness, 
enlightened  by  traditions,  tempered  in  varied  experience,  can  be 
it  to  govern.  Qovemment  is  a  divine  institution :  the  governor 
\b  responsible  to  God  alone  *,  he  must  govern  at  his  peril.  The 
largest  kindness  is  to  curb  the  headstrong  children,— if  need  be, 
by  forea"  Hence  armies  to  inspire  awe  and  execute  Justice ; 
benee  fortresses  with  dungeons,  still  as  death,  for  hair  brained 
enthusiasts,  who  are  all  the  more  dangerous  that  they  are  well 
maaning ;  henoe  censorship  of  the  press  and  private  espionage ; 
kence  panports,  gend'armerie  and  police ;  hence  popular  amuse- 
flients,  and  wealth  lavished  on  the  arts,  &c.,  &c.  Shall  not 
Fathers  see  that  their  families  are  bred  in  decency  and  sober- 
ness, molded  to  habjts  of  reverence,  kept  from  restlessness  and 
vioious  indulgence  by  harmless  pleasures  ?  Truly,  when  Father 
Mioholas  orders  the  knout  to  be  plied  by  hands  of  brutal  execu- 
ioners  on  the  bare  backs  of  high  bred  ladies,— and  Father  Win- 
disohgrats  summons  toiling  peasants  to  hunt  up  game  for  his 
tnmptuous  parties,  while  in  ripe  harvest-fields  lies  rotting  a 
whole  year's  food  for  their  half-starved  children,— it  is  hard  to 
oonceive  that  these  patriarchs  are  prompted  solely  by  the  con- 
•oientions  purpose  of  educating  rude  boors  to  disinterestedness 
loving  allegiance,  and  religious  humility.  Yet,  it  is  harder  to 
oonceive,  that  despots  and  aristocrats  of  the  old  world,  commit 
outrages  of  which  they  are  daily  guilty,  without  some  seeming 
sanction  of  necessity  and  divine  right.  The  hell  on  earth  is 
black  enough,  even  when  we  recognize  that  its  enforced  order  is 
an  inverted  image  of  heaven's  fVee  service  in  the  f-yes  of  the 
chief  devils.  Unquestionably,  the  Legitimist  rulers  of  Chris- 
tendom have  this  germ  of  humanity  yet  vital  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  do  believe  themselves  to  be  the  empowered  guardians 
of  the  masses ;  they  do  really  consider  themselves  the  Best. 

But  the  second  grade  of  Reactionists  ft*om  policy  is  of  a  noble 
stamp,  honorable,  and  earnest,  even  though  tempted  to  haughti- 
ness and  management.  Looking  back  through  ages,  and  tracing 
the  growth  of  dans  and  scattered  colonies  into  long  estabUshed 
nations,  they  behold  a  successive  development  of  various  modes 
of  government,  each  of  which- corresponds  to  some  permanent 
human  instinct,  though  first  brought  out  to  consciousness  by  lo- 
eal  and  transient  emergencies.  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  by 
ftkeir  reappearance  under  new  forms  in  every  n6w  age  and  peo- 
ple, are  proved  to  be,  they  think,  a  divinely  appointed  supply 
for  a  divinely  created  want.  Even  if  these  institutions  do  not, 
aa  at  pi'eeent  existing,  fVilly  correspond  to  our  Ideal  of  Leader- 
ship and  Chieftainship,  still  they  stand' for  types  of  that  Ideal ; 
nad  mankind  can  not  afford  their  loss  till  the  grand  reality 
•omes  of  which  they  are  the  heralda  The  world  would  be  im- 
poverished, if  democracy  should  level  to  the  plain  the  graduated 
inequalities  of  political  hierarchy.  Men  are  moving  on,  under 
tbe  impulse  of  Providence  to  results  of  unimagined  grandeur, 
and  it  behooves  wise  men  to  uphold  all  forms,  which  obedience, 
oonrtesy,  gentle  affections,  and  collective  love  have  s;inctifiod  in 


the  past  Mankind  is  a  growing  whole ;  continuity  most  net  be 
broken ;  only  by  keeping  root,  trunk  and  boughs  sound  and 
healthy  can  bloom  and  fruit  be  ensured.  Politics,  as  a  Scienoe 
or  an  Art,  must  be  studied  and  used  religiously.  Man  oan  not 
wilfully  construct  governments ;  he  must  accept  them  as  beaven- 
ly  gifts. 

Thus  are  we  led  up  to  a  yet  higher  class  of  Reactionists,  whose 
motive  is  pifty.  And  these  also  are  of  two  orders.  The  first 
consist  of  the  priesthood  and  their  proselytes,  who  devoutly  con- 
ceive their  body  to  be  the  tnedium  for  hallowing  influences,  and 
spiritual  life.  "  Why  is  it,''  they  say,  ^'  that  in  all  times  and 
lands,  Revolutionists  are  the  foes  of  God's  accredited  ministry  ? 
It  is  because,  the  moment  man  places  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
self-government,  he  cuts  off  the  stream  of  heavenly  grace  which 
was  the  very  fountain-head  of  ohirity  in  bin  heart  Humanity 
dies  out  of  a  man  in  the  degree  of  his  proud  self-reliance.  Only 
by  the  collective  Ufe  do  individuals  live;  this  collective  lifb 
flows  in  through  mediation ;  the  earthly  mediation  is  the  college 
of  Bishops,  whose  Head  is  Christ  in  heaven.  It  is  in  vain  for 
man  to  presume  to  be  wiser  than  Ood ;  true  wisdom  is  to  receive 
in  faith  his  appointed  method  of  homsn  training.  Nor  in  this 
age  or  the  last  only,  has  the  party  of  Revolution  shown  itself  to 
be  Infidel ;  experience  but  confirms  philosophy  in  asserting  thai 
it  always  has  been,  always  will  be  so.  However  honest  and  hn- 
mane  the  originators  of  a  Revolution,  the  masses  must  l>e- 
come  unmanagable  and  corrupt  The  mere  breaking  up  of  one 
dyke  lets  in  a  whole  ocean.  The  bold  in  conceit,  and  unoompn- 
lous,  push  aside  the  modest  and  meritorious ;  bad  expectations 
are  engendered ;  every  sanguine  dreamer  shows  his  yellow  sand 
for  gold  dust ;  quacks  swarm  abroad,  armed  with  specifics  for 
all  conceivable  ailments  of  the  body  politic;  the  public  appetite 
for  novelties  grows  morbid  tnd  loathes  its  wonted  food ;  the 
fever  of  change  waxes  hotter ;  social  sanity  sinks  into  delirium, 
swift  and  ever  swifter  works  at  the  vitals  the  fatal  poison,  and 
but  for  Qod  the  nations  would  expire.  Thus  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  Revolutions, — we  oppose  them  tnm  their 
first  outbreak  to  their  ultimate  issues.  Never  so  boldly  as  in 
the  hour  when  our  order  is  scoffed  at,— when  we  are  driven  from 
homes  and  possessions  bequeathed  by  devout  souls  in  ages  of 
faith— when  a  price  is  set  upon  our  heads— and  the  idlest  idiot 
of  new  fangled  notions  jeers  at  creeds  and  sacraments  which 
saintly  sages  have  embalmed  in  their  prayerp— never  so  nncom- 
promisingly  as  then  do  we  claim  to  be  the  only  true  Friends  of 
the  People." 

The  second  claes  of  religious  Reactionists  are  the  pure,  hum- 
ble and  holy,  whose  consciences  are  shocked,  whose  reason  is 
startled,  by  the  monstrous  theories  and  schemes,  which  hour  by 
hour  are  spawned  and  hatched.  ^^  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all 
this?"  they  exclaim  in  horror;  ^^what  will  these  worse  than 
Vandals  spare  ?  The  bible,  the  ministry,  holy  days,  holy  rites, 
Christianity  as  a  whole,  are  swept  by  the  board.  The  Idea  of 
God  is  blotted  out  ftrom  thought  as  a  sun  quenched  in  the  hea- 
vens. The  hope  of  a  future  life  is  shaken  off  like  a  dream.  Mo- 
ral restraints  are  snapped  as  webs  of  spiders  across  unopened 
doors  are  by  the  first  incomer.  What  impious  folly  are  these 
upstart  infiillibles  not  guilty  of?  Who  set  them  on  this  Olym- 
pian bight  of  presumption,  and  crowned  them  deities  t  Cer- 
tainly, when  We  listen  to  the  babel  cries  which  fill  the  air  in  an 
age  of  such  utter  overturn  as  this,  we  can  not  but  be  astounded 
at  man's  power  of  empty  vociferation.  And  were  not  the  inter- 
ests iuTolved  80  grave,  it  would  be  rich  sport  to  watch  the  im- 
perturbable gravity  with  which  childish  philosophers  on  alljiides 
build  card-houses  of  creeds  for  the  first  puff  of  wind  to  pros- 
trate. Is  there  any  one,  however  hopeful,  humane  and  confident 
of  growing  good,— however  guided  in  faith  by  superhuman  aid 
—and  compassed  about  by  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who 
from  scenes  of  purer  truth  and  love  shower  freshness  on  the 
parched  earth,— who  does  not  feel  awed  into  humility  before  the 
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mpoMtbUitieB  of  a  Rvrolvtioiuury  era ?  Wh era  is  the 
ftatd  t«Bt«r;  where  MdUtes  the  light  of  life ;  whore  the  oleor 
aMMtion  for  binding  and  looein^  for  enrting  and  Ueoeing,  for 
jadging  hosween  old  and  now  ?  How  anthoriee,  where  there  is 
so  aooreditod  anthorit  j  7  Are  the  great  problems  rosily  solved  1 
Shall  we  launch  rode  rafts  of  drift-wood  upon  the  hesTing  biU 
lom,  and  with  our  household  gods,  our  dear  ones,  our  all,  trust 
to  the  ourrent  without  sail,  rudder,  compass,  or  pole-star  ?-' 
80  feels  at  heart,  so  speaks  aloud  many  a  pious  Reactionist, 
in  9itrj  nation  of  Christendom. 

MAZZINI  AND  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


BoMi  is  fallen.  No  sympathy  or  aid  can  now  weigh  a  fbather 
in  the  sosJe  of  the  Republio.  It  is  to  prepare'  oorseWes  for  fu- 
ture Joty,  that  we  should  study  that  tragic  chapter,  and  learn, 
if  we  may^  the  lesson  which  Providence  is  teaching  by  it  to  the 
ago.  Let  a  free  thought,  plain  and  practical,  be  introduced  by 
the  following  extraet  from  a  letter  of  a  friend. 

*'  My  sympathy  is  so  strong  for  those  noble  Roman  Republi- 
oans,  in  their  heroic  struggle,  that  I  am  prompted  almost  to  say 
^I  will  qaitall  and  go  and  help  them.  Never  before  did  1  feoi 
to  stirred  up  ftrora  my  inmcot  heart,  in  behalf  of  any  people. 
Noveriheleis  I  should  be  glad  to  have  yon  go  to  the  Paris  Pesce 
GSonvention,  eveil  thoogh  I  shonld  accompany  you  armed  for  con- 
iiot  against  the  combined  powers  of  cruel  tyrants  and  traitor 
npablioans.  Would  that  I  oould  see  dearly  what  is  true  duty 
in  relation  to  this  fight  for  freedom.  I  had  a  long  argument 
with  Hassini,  in  London,  on  the  question  of  War  for  Italian 
Idber^,— taking  the  ultra  penoo-groond  myself  His  earnest, 
poworflil  defence  of  his  views,  and  strong,  religious  devotion  to 
what  he  oonceived  to  bo  right,  as  plainly  indicated  by  Provi- 
dence, feomowhai  Hhook  n^  faith  in  my  own  principles,  at  the 
time.  And  since  I  have  been  thrilled  so  often  by  the  news  from 
Rome  of  the  almost  miraculous  eifeots  of  his  lofty  and  inspired 
appeals  j  and  have  seen  how,  in  a  day,  those  much  abused  pec 
pie  havo  been  led  by  him  as  by  another  Moses  out  of  a  degra- 
ding spiritual  and  political  bondage  into  comparative  freedom,  I 
oonfess  I  pause  and  ask  whether  peaso  t>  the  providential  in- 
strument of  national  deliveranoe.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
Maisini's  heroism,  humanity  and  devotion  to  duty,  might  have 
been  manifested  in  a  more  Christ^liko  manner;  but  still  I  can 
not  but  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Rossansy  aad  hope  against 
hope  to  hear  of  their  triumph.'' 

What  Peace-Man,  however  firm,  would  deny  that  the  conduct 
of  Mass] ni  and  those  of  like  spirit, — few,  alas,  they  are  ! — has 
been  of  the  noblest  strain  of  heroism, — according  to  all  prece- 
dent, with  one  exception  ?  And  who  that  has  a  heart  of  flesh 
ean  fail  to  feel  for  their  struggles,  and  above  all  for  their  poig. 
Bant  disappointment  ?  Such  courage  and  wisdom  are  high ;  un- 
qieakably  to  be  preferred  to  tame  insensibility  under  wrong,  to 
time-serving  conventionality,  and  cowardice  in  any  shape.  But 
there  is  a  spirit  far  transcending  them, — bolder,  more  compre- 
hensive, which  from  a  deeper  center  protests  against  all  outrages 
oa  humanity,  and  with  unfaltering  hope  announces  an  era  of 
well  ordered  freedom, — which  while  ideal  and  religious  is  in- 
itanUy  practical, — and  whose  word  in  all  ages,  is  Pcacb.  That 
Spirit  filled  with  its  fullness  the  Son  of  Man. 

Especially  in  such  an  age  as  this,  does  it  behoove  Reformers 
to  take  counsel  of  this  8pirit,^f  this  only.  Not  many  will  be 
Ibund,  indeed,  who  can  do  so, — so  urgent  are  the  inducements, 
io  plausible  the  suggestions,  to  take  lower  ground.  Yet  every 
honr  proves  more  and  more  conclusively,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
Reaction  against  the  Revolution  of  eighteen  forty-eight  is  the 
Spirit  of  War,  which  war  never  did,  and  never  will  subdue* 
IiOt  some  of  many  considerations  be  stated,  which  go  to  shew  that 
the  true  friends  of  Reform  should  firmly  keep  the  ground  of 


1.  They,  even,  who  beliefve  violeat  overtone  te 
ble  means  of  national  regeneration,  should  see,  that  tke 
fioff  art  t40  mwek  agamM  success  to  authorise  the  expendft^ra  of 
life,  time,  energy,  treesore,  and  the  thousand-fold  eAomMep 
and  sniferings  of  a  revolutionary  state.    Success  from  Bevolw 
tion  is  impndiable,  in  every  nation  of  Ohristendon^  and  lAia  Arom 
various  causes.    Among  others  these  are  noteworthy :— that  tM 
horrors  of  half  a  century  since,  beginning  with  the  old  Fre&eb 
Republic,  and  ending  with  the  dowmfkll  of  Bonaparte,  tan^t 
the  world  a  lesson  which  it  has  not  yet  forgotten,    all  dread 
such  desolation  a  second  time ; — that  the  active  powers  of  eoaieijy, 
ecclesiastical,  governmental,  military,  financial,  the  iafiuenoe  of 
a  vast  m^rity  of  the  privtlrged,  cultivated,  and  proeperooa  Ib 
all  classes,  are  as  hostile  to  sudden  changes  as  they  are  finnly  la 
fhvor  of  transitional  reforms ;  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Age^-*whieh 
more  or  less  enlightens  all  minds, — ^perpetually  suggeela:  ''What 
we  need  is  something  more  inward  and  universal,  thaa  a  mes* 
transfer  of  government  from  one  political  party  to  another,  or  a 
radical  change  of  political  institutions,— even  a  total  reotgaat- 
sation  of  social  relatioaa  from  a  renewed  eeater  of  religioae 
life.''   They  weaken  a  eystem  already  enlbebled,  by  bhwi  Imtlng 
and  feverish  excitement,  when  what  ie  waated  is  a  rewival  af 
nervous  energy,  fresh  air,  bathing,  healthAil  feed,  gealle  exea> 
cise,  and  above  all,  a  genial  spherei 

2.  Even  supposing  the  Revolutioaists  to  ooaquery— whoM 
throughout  Christendom  oould  be  found  The  Mm  for  tks  Bmm  ? 
Such  a  man  docs  not  now  breathe.  A  person  of  sufiieieBt  geaiae 
and  will,  humanity  and  humblenese,  pvactieal  sagaeity  and  holy 
enthusiasm,  to  guide  this  movement  of  the  Revival  of  Ohriaiea* 
dom,  would  move  among  his  fellows  like  a  God.  No  wonder  tha 
Uungarians  worship  Kossuth ;  no  wonder  that  Lamartiae  wia 
welcomed  for  a  day  with  intense  affeottoa.  The  Age  longs  fca 
its  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  combined  in  onoi  But  that  angaet 
personage  is  not  here.  ^*  Weighed  in  the  balance  and  fouad 
wanting,''  is  the  latent  or  qK>kea  verdict  sgaiast  every  eo  called 
Qreat  Bian.  And  not  only  is  there  no  one  leader,  fit  to  com- 
mand, worth  loyal  service ;  but  there  is  no  one  System,  written 
in  books  or  symbolised  in  a  party,  which  any  one  ahoald  seek 
to  make  prevalent  by  the  demand  for  tlie  deetruoti<ni  of  life  or 
great  sacrifices.  Charles  Fourier  has  unquestionably  made  tlM 
nearest  approximation  to  a  truly  scientific  statement  of  the 
DiviMs  Oaosa  of  Society  ever  yet  offered  for  mankind's  aoe^ 
tance.  But  a  party,  who  should  propose  violently  to  sweep  aw^ 
existing  Society,  for  the  end  of  replanting  the  rained  waela 
with  Phalansteries,  would  convict  itself  of  lunacy  or  seaMthin^ 
worse. 

3.  Revolution  is  not  only  superfluous,  bat  it  absolutely  hin- 
ders and  postpones  the  Woax  to  be  done,  to-day.  Bvery  life 
lost,  eierj  strong  arm  withdrawn  from  production  and  wasted 
in  violence,  every  heart  maddened  by  jeslousy  and  aatafOBi8a^ 
every  mind  perplexed  by  anxieties,  unsolved  problems  and  ea- 
travagent  expectations,  every  field  desolated  and  work-ehep 
closed,— is  a  diversion  of  just  so  much  vital  fbroe,  at  the  oritiod 
moment  when  all  remaining  vigor  in  the  system  should  be  k9f% 
and  diffused  to  guard  against  collapse.  Rash  innovatev  da  aa 
much  in  justice  to  the  promise  and  privilege  of  the  time  ipdo^ 
ged  conservatives.  Disorder  now  is  fatal,— order  indispeaeabl% 
General  disarming,  the  letting  loose  of  prisoned  energies,  mutual 
confidence,  cordiality,  universal  oo-operation  must  pre^cH  ^ 
Gbeat  TaANsroRMATioR,  for  which  Christendom  is  all  but  rip^ 
And  begin  when,  where,  how  they  will— the  Nations  must  make 
peace  before  they  can  really  set  about  practical  reform.  Tyiaate 
are  the  only  persons  really  helped  by  eivU  wans^ 
because  they  find  in  social  anarchy  an  excuse  belbre  their  own 
consciences  and  before  their  fellows  for  preposterous  pretensions 
of  being  heaven^s  authorised  delegates.  Let  bright  visions  of 
Ood  and  Man  and  Destiny  be  poured  abroad,  softening  the  nsoial 
air  and  earth  like  sunshine  \  lot  positive  statements  of  the  trae 
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relations  and  eonditions  of  human  life  be  taught  intelligently) 
ptttiently;  let  the  poeteoommunioate  their  glowing  Tisions,  and 
gtatemnen  fnme  T&gue  hopes  into  substantial  agencies  of  good; 
and  woman  diffuse  her  ardent  faith  and  gentle  heroism,  and 
ministers  of  religion  become  pure  mediums  for  the  life  of  Uni- 
versal Lots;  let  erery  man  in  his  own  sphere  bring  justice) 
eoonomj,  good  fellowship,  judgpnent,  to  bear  upon  his  special 
department ;  let  classes  combine  to  determine,  each  for  itself) 
the  range  of  their  sereral  frinctions,  and  then  consult  upon  their 
veq>eettve  claims ;  let  there  be  amnesty  for  the  past,  deliberate 
oonTiotion  that  present  wrongs  must  be  righted,  and  energetic 
mse  of  the  grand  opportunities  which  science  art  and  commerce 
new  giTe  fbr  an  indefinite  increase  of  wealth.  These  and  simi- 
lar modes  of  actiTS  good-sense  and  good-feeling,  simple,  common 
plaee,  obvious  as  they  are,  are  mightier  in  these  acts  for  human 
fldvaneemeDt,  than  trained  armies,  or  a  citixen  soldiery — than 
IMtks  of  Miillery  and  barricades. 


(••-^^ — 


TO  THE   FORMER   READERS 

OF  THE  UNIVERCGELUM. 


Dear  Frh^ids. — Under  eiisting  circumstances  it  would  per. 
haps  not  be  improper  for  me  to  lay  before  you  the  following 
oommunication,  which,  howcTer,  I  do  with  some  reluctance.—- 
The  external  aspect  of  the  relations  between  you  and  m^  has 
ehanged  with  the  change  in  the  title  and  character  of  the  paper, 
though  it  is  hoped  and  belieTed  that  the  internal  relations  re. 
main  the  same.  Most  of  you  I  know  are  bound  together  with 
me  by  a  common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  In  a  fraternal 
capacity,  therefore,  allow  me  earnestly  to  eolicit  you  not  to  con- 
dder  the  spiritual  philosophy  advocated  in  the  Univerccelum  as 
either  dead  or  languishing,  whatever  outer  revolutions  (incident 
to  almost  CTery  good  cause  in  an  incipient  stage,)  it  has  thus  tar 
passed  through.  This  philosophy,  let  me  assure  you,  is  only 
preparing  for  a  higher  and  more  comspicuous  manifestation.  I 
Ml— most  of  you  feel— that  it  contains  within  itself  a  germ  of 
inconceivable  life,  which  ultimately  must  burst  forth  with  a 
power  which  all  the  combined  influences  of  the  adversary  may 
in  Tidn  essay  to  suppress.  Let  all,  then,  who  have  drunk  in  its 
fpirit  remain  steadfost  and  unwavering,  ever  abounding  in  good 
worka 

The  Univercoelum  wa  s  instituted  ostensibly,  and  as  I  sup- 
posed and  still  believe,  actually,  for  the  leading  purpose  of  illus- 
trating and  promulgating  the  philosophy  unfolded  in  Davis^ 
<<  Natures  Divine  Revelations."  Its  original  establishment  was 
not  proposed  by  me,  but  opposed  on  the  ground  of  prematurity' 
Still,  finding  myself  a  minority  of  one  among  those  by  whom  the 
(jaestion  was  agitated,  I  yielded  and  consented  to  co-operate- 
Though  I  did  this  with  the  most  painful  forebodings  for  which  I 
could  scarcely  account,  and  which  Aiture  results  proved  not  to 
be  unfounded,  I  can  not  now,  on  reviewing  the  aggregate  of  re- 
salts,  find  any  cause  to  regret  that  the  paper  was  established* 
If  we  may  Judge  from  the  warmest  possible  expressions  poured 
in  upon  us  from  all  quarters,  the  Univerccelum  (rather  the  truth 
ef  which  it  was  the  exponent)  has  exerted  among  its  receivers  a 
deep  and  soul-stirring  influence  which  few  papers  have  eve^ 
fooeeeded  in  doing.  This,  of  oourse^  is  not  said  to  magnify  its 
eonduotors  who  were  but  humble  instruments.  And  by  the  dis- 
isminatien  of  the  principles  which  it  set  forth,  some  few  minds 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in  some  of  the  far  off 
isles,  Itavebeen  called  fbrth  to  stand  as  bright  and  shining  lights 
fttMD  which  other  tapers  may  be  illumed,  and  thus  the  ra- 
dlaaee  will  be  indefinitely  increased,  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
«rer  and  superstition  in  proportion  as  it  advances. 

Soon  after  the  Univercoelum  was  established,  it  was  said  by 
tlMseelarian  opposition  which  raged  even  to  fury,  that  it  was 
derigned  **  to  puff  Davib'  book  into  notice,  and  to  put  money  into 
IbapeAelt  ef  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  work."  This  charge  was 


deemed  unworthy  of  refutation  at  the  time ;  bat  it  aiay  notw^ 
briefly  mentioned  that  those  who  were  most  forward  and  influen- 
tial in  establishing  the  paper,  had  no  pecuniary  interest  whatstT- 
er  in  the  sale  of  Davis' book ;  and  that  the  writer  of  this,  owning 
one-half  of  the  copy  right  of  that  book,  was,  until  borne  down  by 
a  migority,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  paper,  at  Iwi^ 
at  so  early  a  date.  It  was  my  sincere  desire  to  give  Davis'  boc^L 
sufficient  time  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  before  any 
collateral  publication  was  issued,  and  to  avoid  what  to  a^y  one 
might  wear  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  m^e 
that  book  the  nucleus  of  a  petty  sect  The  particular  evils  whio^ 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid,  have  certainly  not  ensued  from  the  es*> 
tablishment  of  the  paper.  Its  readers  will  bear  witness  that  il 
has  not  been  the  organ  of  special  puffery  which  its  enemies  fear- 
ed  it  would  become*,  and  events  which  have  followed  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  forever  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  pet- 
ty sect  growing  out  of  the  new  philosophy,  even  if  the  nature 
of  that  philosophy  itself  admitt^  such  a  possibility.  Its  prin- 
ciples now  stand  before  the  world  as  the  basis  of  no  partyimy 
but  of  UNIVERSAL  UNITY ;  and  it  is  when  viewed  in  that  light 
alone  that  they  possess  in  our  mind  an  interest  which  is  far  sa- 
perior  to  all  other  considerations.  We  do  know  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  true  and  pure  as  heaven,  and  that  in  proportion  ^ 
they  are  received  and  practised,  the  world  will  be  redeemed. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  will  you,  in  consequence  of  any  tiling 
which  has  passed,  suffer  your  interests  or  your  efforts  in  iMlialf 
of  the  new  philosophy,  to  flag  for  one  moment?  Each  of  yon 
can  do  much  for  its  advancement  in  your  respective  circles^  in  a 
variety  of  ways  which  will  not  be  slow  to  suggest  themselveato 
minds  duly  enlivened  by  an  appreciation  of  its  prinoiplea.  1 
would  not,  however,  recommend  organization  for  the  presenti 
excepting  as  it  may  for  incidental  objects.  In  due  time,  and  af- 
ter two  or  three  other  publications  shall  have  been  issued,  afar 
reaching  plan  of  organization  now  in  process  of  maturing,  and 
based  upon  the  rchoh  nature  of  man,  will  be  submitted  to  yon 
through  messengers  who  will  visit  various  portions  of  the  land, 
the  bbjeot  being  no  less  than  to  establish,  so  far  and  so  fast  i|a 
possible,  a  spiritual  nation  which  will  progpressively.  and  I  soaroe- 
ly  need  say  peaceably,  unfold  a  corresponding  exterior.  This,  n^ 
dear  fHends,let  me  assure  you,  is  no;7Aaii^ofn,but,  (as  you  should 
rejoice  to  know)  all  Nature,  and  the  human  soul,  and  the  Divine 
Mind  which  enlivens,  connects,  and  harmonizes  all  things,  afford 
a  sure  prophecy  that  it  niU  yet  be  realized  in  a  degree  of  perfeo- 
tion  of  which  we  can  not  now  oonceive. 

X  hope,  now,  to  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  words  on  person- 
al  matters.  I  can  not  labor  in  any  other  cause  than  that  which 
presents  to  me  the  strong  attractions  of  the  principles  and  stb- 
jects  to  which  I  have  alluded.  To  this  cause  my  pen  and  mj 
speech,  my  body  and  soul,  shall  through  good  report  and  eviV 
be  irreversibly  devoted  for  life.  It  is  my  immediate  desto^i 
write  and  publish  a  worl^  on 

PSyOHOLOGY, 

and  peyehological  revelators,  and  their  revelations,  andeat  and 
modem.  The  objeet  will  be  to  give  a  general  digest  and  ola«l» 
fication  of  psyohologioal  foots  ond  principles  with  a  Tiew  to  8et> 
tling  systematically  and  on  a  fixed  basis,  all  questions  relatlta 
to  inspiraUon,  revelation,  spiritual  intercourse,  deiusive  infln> 
ences,  &a,  &a,  and  to  give  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  iiya- 
tems  of  the  leading  revelators,  from  the  Oriental  Magi,  Zoroe»> 
ter,  the  Jewish  prophets,  Jesns,  Blahomet,  and  othera,  down  ia 
Swedenborg,  and  Davis  and  others  in  more  modem  dayai  oiitiei- 
sing  of  course  where  criticism  is  deemed  necessary,  and  sifting 
out  errors,  and  presenting  a  brief  and  liarmonious  summary  of 
important  truths,  which  down  to  the  present  time  have  been  re- 
vealed from  the  interior  or  psychical  state.  It  is  probable  thai 
this  work  will  be  divided  into  two,  the  digest  of  revelations 
being  an  independent  volume  or  large  pamphlet,  though  oon- 
neeted  with  the  previous  one.    After  the  publication  of  tUa 
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work,  and  I  shall  have  had  time  to  oomplete  a  series  of  diagrams, 
Mpceiallj  mj  diagram  of  universal  correspondenoes,  I  propose 
to  Tisit  various  sections  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
Ueturing. ' 

*  But  here  comes  up  a  serious  point :  In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  expense  either  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  get- 
ting  up  and  puhlicatton  of  Davis'  *'  Nature's  Divine  Revelations,'' 
and  the  derangement  of  occupation  incident  thereunto,  I  find  i 
myself  totally  without  the  means  of  support  for  my  family  du- 
ring even  the  comparatively  short  time  which  would  necessarily 
be  required  to  write  and  publish  the  worlc  above  proposed.  I 
have  no  way  of  raising  the  means  except  by  the  sale  of  Davis' 
Revelations  j  and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  solicit  orders  for 
said  work,  from  all  who  desire  its  circulation,  and  have  the  means 
of  extending  it,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  willing  in  this 
Way  to  encourage  the  issue  of  a  cheap,  and  1  think  very  nteessary 
publication,  collateral  with  that  stupendous  work.  The  price 
of  this  work  has  been  reduced,  and  it  wilt  be  afforded  as  fol- 
lows :  Single  copy,  $2  ;  six  copies  for  S9.,  and  twelve  copies  for 
$16;  the  cash  invariablj/  to  accompany  the  orders.  We  have 
been  taoght  the  necessity  of  the  latter  condition  by  sad  expe- 
fiemeef  Address  Lyon  &  Fishbough,  care  of  Messrs  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  New-York. 

I  make  the  foregoing  solicitation  through  sheer  compulsion ; 
and  the  necessity  which  constrains  mo  to  io  it  will  serve  as  a 
•Ignifioant  commentary  upon  the  former  sayings  of  the  adversa- 
ry, that  the  publication  of  Davis'  book  was  a  mere  mercenary 
affair. 

Several  inquiries  have  lately  been  addresed  to  me  relative  to 
Ifr.  Davis'  present  plans.  Mr.  D.  having  been  absent  in  New 
Jersey  for  six  or  seven  months,  I  have  not  consulted  with  him  on 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  can  not  definitely 
answer  these  queries.  I  bolieve  he  has  concluded  to  suspend 
his  propose.  1  medical  work  for  a  while.  He  is  however,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  various  investigations,  and  the  friends  may 
expect  to  hear  from  him  hereafter  on  many  subjects,  doubtless 
much  to  their  edification. 

Hoping  that  all  rer  i ,  ci  s  of  the  truth  will  be  unceasingly  dili- 
gent in  their  efforl^  t  ^  Iwisten  the  "  good  time  that  is  coming,"  I 
■abscribe  myself 

Vours  in  brotherly  love, 

William  Fishbough. 

For  Tlio  Bpifit  of  the  Ag*. 
New  Yoaa,  July  6,  1849. 
Me.  BnrroK  .—The  fullowing  letter,  with  the  accompanying 
Preamble  and  Constitution  for  a  National  Council  of  Reformers, 
wai  addressed  to  the  Industrial  Congress,  Ohio,  and  that  body 
paased  a  resolution  recommending  the  same  to  the  favorable 
oonsideration  of  the  Industrial  Reformers  of  the  United  States. 
Their  publication  is  neoessary  to  a  Aill  oompliance  with  the 
wishee  of  the  Congress,  and  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  appended  thereto,  we  are  authorised  to  ask  their 
inaarUon  in  the  columns  of  The  Spirii  of  the  Age. 

RespootAiUy, 
*  THOMAS  D.  MUNLBY. 

H0OH  GARDNER. 


Niw  York,  May  30,  1849. 

To  th^  Industrial  Congress  in  Session  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GniTLBMBif, — Of  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  in  this 
fountry,  desirous  of  protecting  man  in  the  exercise  of  all  his 
natural  rights,  you  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing some  common  ground  on  which  to  act.  Now  the  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  requires  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  holding  different  opinions,  of  differently 
thinking  as  to  the  measures  which  the  emergencies  of  the  cause 


seem  to  demand,  or  of  differently  reading  the  several  troths  ad- 
mitted. Here  is  the  one  broad  principle  which  men  who  woald 
combine  to  reform  and  re-model  the  habits  and  inatitutionn  of 
society,  are  especially  called  upon  to  recognise.  For  want  of 
this  recognition,  the  Church  is  impotent — divided  against  it«el( 
torn  by  contending  factions,  whose  party  spirit  and  intolei^ 
ance  have  utterly  destroyed  all  brotherly  feeling,  and  threatca 
to  make  the  very  name  of  Christianity  synonymous  with  con- 
fusion. So  in  the  political  world.  Instead  of  forming  one 
great  brotherhood,  linked  together  by  one  common  band  of  in^ 
terest  and  sympathy,  men  are  split  up  into  partieS|  etobbornlj 
adhering  to  antiquated  forms  of  political  creeds,  refaaing  to 
give  cp  the  least  item,  and  obstinately  opposing  all  proposition* 
to  unite  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  opposite  politioal  senti- 
ments, unless  to  the  simple  conditions  of  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  weal,  there  be  added  other  qualifioationi,  aaeh  aa  b^ 
lief  in  the  necessity  of  tariff  laws,  free  trades,  banks,  anb-trenn- 
uries,  the  perpetuity  of  Slavery,  non-extension  provisos,  and 
twenty  other  articles,  about  the  details  of  which  no  two  men 
will  cordially  and  entirely  agree.  The  same  in  the  Refomaiory 
world.  One  reformer  will  do  nothing  to  effect  the  deliveranoo 
of  the  laborer  for  wages,  until  the  chattel  slavery  has  been 
emancipated— placing  him  in  the  same  condition,  an  example  of 
the  degree  of  freedom  man  may  eqjoy  midway  between  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  with  the  right  to  live  nowhere.  Another  ob- 
jects to  the  policy  of  admitting  the  equal  right  of  the  blaok  maa 
to  a  place  upon  the  earth.  One  will  question  the  candidates  of 
the  other  parties,  and  vote  for  them  if  they  return  a  favorable 
answer.  Another  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  parties 
and  runs  a  '4hird  ticket."  A  third  prefers  to  vote  directly  for 
the  laws  required,  instead  of  casting  his  sufferage  for  repreoeD> 
tative  law-makers.  A  fourth  positively  can't  vote  at  all.  AU 
these  are  professedly  agreed  upon  the  main  olject;  but  the/ 
can't  respect  each  others  right  to  differ.  That  *Mn  vnion  is 
strength,"  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  form  a  union  for  a  common  purpose.  Consequently^  their 
strength  is  wasted  in  divided  and  ever-to-be-baffied  efforts,  and 
if  they  happen  to  meet  together  it  is  only  to  show  how  much 
they  differ.  For  our  own  part,  we  declare  our  conviction  thai 
this  is  not  wise  policy.  Men  have  a  right  to  differ.  They  will 
differ  whether  right  or  wrong.  Yon  can  only  ase  them  as  yon 
find  them.  And  you  can't  afford  to  frighten  those  who  will 
gladly  join  us  for  the  one  great  object  by  insisting  that  they 
shall  agree  with  us  individually  on  all  other  mooted  questions. 
When  we  have  secured  that  which  we  all  want,  to  wit,  a  com- 
mon medium  of  communication  with  each  .other,  and  with  the 
public,  through  a  free  press  and  by  free  conventions— that  the 
people  may  be  more  speedily  and  thoroughly  enlightened  con- 
cerning, and  converts  made  to,  the  reformatory  measure  we  ar$ 
agreed  upon,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  effecting  a  union 
among  ourselves  in  behalf  of  those  measures  which  now  divide 
us,  is  thereby  removed — when  we  have  secured  this  instrumen- 
tality of  Progren,  there  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  quarrel 
about  non-essential&  Once  get  the  people  indoctrinated,  and 
they  will  do  the  work  of  Freedom  in  Freedom's  own  way.  Lib- 
erty will  dictate  the  means  by  which  liberty  should  be  stmggled 
for  and  won. 

Holding  the  opinions  we  have  thus  expressed,  we  rs^MoifaUy 
ask  the  Congress  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
plan  for  the  publication  of  a  National  organ  of  Reformers,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  vari- 
ous reforms  of  the  age,  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  aooom- 
panying  Preamble  and  Constitution  of  t^^JRe/orm  CouncUP 
There  is  need  of  the  reform  proposed.  Not  one  of  tho  various 
classes  of  reformers  can  support  %  paper  exclusively  its  own  ; 
while  it  must  be  self-evident  that  if  they  did  but  unite  their 
means  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  through  which  they  oonld 
all  advocate  their  own  peculiar  views,  that  paper  would  live  and 
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IliriTe.  The  plan  referred  to,  has,  doabtless,  its  imperfeetions ; 
tut  to  118  it  seems  the  most  feasible  that  ean  be  doTised  coDsist- 
•nt  with  the  equal  right  of  each  individual  to  express  his  own 
OODScientiooB  conviotions.  Reformers  are  not  bom  fall  grown ; 
tnith  is  progressive.  The  regenerating  prinoiple^  has,  gener- 
ally, its  rise  in  the  mind  of  some  obscure  and  neglected  individ- 
ual, to  whom  all'  access  to  the  public  mind  through  the  preM  is 
almost  invariably  refused,  and  thus  the  wheels  of  Progress  are 
blocked,  and  reforms  much  needed  indefinitely  postponed. 

Respectfully, 

Da.  Edward  Newbbry, 
Bamttrl.  WsSTBaOOK, 
Thomas  Dmunby, 
Hugh  Gabdneb, 
Iba  B.  Davis, 
Oeorgb  Adah, 
R.  K.  Bhown,  New  York^ 
John  Huntbb,  ^ 

William  Wist. 

New  York  City. 


PREAMBLE. 

All  things  are  not  in  this  Republic  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  are  evils  too  many  and  evils  too  great.  The  National 
OoTcrnment,  cities  and  towns  poor,  and  in  debt ;  Pownbrokers, 
Almshouses,  and  public  Hospitals,  txiW ;  crime  increasing  ten- 
fold ;  Jails,  though  twice  or  thrice  enlarged,  crowded ;  the  poor 
dependent  at  home,  or  begging  through  the  country ;  rents  high, 
WBgea  low,  bread  dear,  and  employment  difficult  to  obtain; 
fkrms  enlarging,  small  farms  diminishing,  and  farmers  poor ; 
•mall  farms  sinking  into  hired  laborers,  and  hired  laborers  be- 
coming paupers;  trade  with  small  profit ;  commerce  with  little 
gain ;  and  chattel  slavery. 

To  the  reality  of  these  evils  the  people  are  more  or  less  alive, 
and  great  numbers  are  perfectly  sensibly  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  proceed.  It  becomes  more  clear  everv  day  that 
the  machinery  of  society  is  entirely  deranged,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  complete  re-construction  of  its  parts  will  suffice  to  reform 
the  injury.  Partial  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  they 
have  done  good  for  a  while,  but  it  is  now  necessary  in  order  that 
the  social  ^stem  may  stand  secure,  that  it  should  receive  a 
new  base.  The  old  foundation  on  which  it  has  so  long  stood, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  retain  its  place  much  longer. 

And  wktrtat^  there  exists,  of  necessity,  variety  of  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  specific  causes  of  the  grievances  felt  by  the 
Tarioas  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  the  speediest  and  most  effi- 
cient means  of  removing  these  causes  and  of  re-constructing 
society  upon  a  more  enduring  basis,  and  consequently,  the 
permanent  happiness,  well-being,  and  well-doing  of  the  people 
demand,  a  freer,  fuller  and  more  universal  development  and  ex- 
pression of  the  same,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  securing  unity 
and  cotioert  of  action  in  behalf  of  one  common  object,  We,  whose 
names  are  here  unto  annexed,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an 
Association,  to  be  governed  by  the  following 

OONBTITUTION. 

Articlb  I.— The  Association  shall  be  called  "THE  REFORM 
CODNCIL." 

Article  IT. —The  Qovernment  of  the  Association  shall  be 
▼ested  in  a  Presideot,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  consisting  of  seven  members,  of  which  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  ex-oficto,  included,  and  per- 
form the  dutite  pertaining  t«  their  offices;  the  whole  to  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot,  to  make  a  report  of  their  doings 
every  month,  and  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  same  for  the 
private  examinatiom  of  the  members  when  sooh  exaaiiikation 
•hall  be  desired. 


Article  IU.— The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  ia 
procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  books,  periodicalSi 
tracts,  or  newspapers  of  the  Association,  and  to  transact  such 
other  business  as  they  may  be  instructed  to  transact  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. ^ 

Abticlb  IV.— The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  Edi- 
tor of,  and  have  inserted  in,  the  Newspapers  of  the  Association} 
all  communications  from  members,  in  the  order  of  their  reeeptioii 
preserving  an  equal  proportion  with  referenoe  to  thesnljeet 
to  which  they  relate,  provitUd  that  they  be  in  length  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Association,  and  provided  (hat  the  names  of  thmt 
authors  are  appended  thereto,  unless  they  shall  be  by  him,  or 
by  the  Publisher,  deemed  libelous,  abusive  or  obsoene,  in  wliioli\ 
case  they  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Committe  appointed  by  th« 
Association  to  determine  the  propriety  of  publication. 

Article  V. — The  Printer  and  Publisher  shall  receive  sueb 
compensation  as  may  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Uie  Aasodft- 
tion ;  but  he  shall  forfeit  all  his  claims  against  the  Association 
when  he  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  tbe  oonditions  of  his  can- 
tract. 

Article  VL— Persoos  sobecribiDg  to  the  Preamble  of  this 
Constitution  shall  be  admitted  members  of  the  Association  by 
the  payment  of  one  dollar,  which  sum  shall  be  the  price  of  one 
shsre  in  the  stock  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  refunded,  fjit 
desired,)  to  the  first  five  hundred  share  holders,  when  the  Treas- 
urer shall  hold  in  his  hands  a  clear  profit  exceeding  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 

AaiicLR  YII.— Each  member  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Association  of  which  he 
may  have  become  the  possessor,  have  but  one  vote,  and  he  shall 
cast  that  vote  fbr  himself,  in  his  own  proper  person,  in  all  cases. 

Article  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  at  any  time  altered 
or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
present  at  any  regular  mteiing,  provided  that  one  month's  notice 
of  intention  to  submit  an  alteration  or  amendment  to  the  same 
has  been  given,  and  that  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment 
has  been  inserted  at  least  twice  in  the  Newspaper  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


For  the  Spirit  of  the  AgSb 

QOOD  AND  EVIL. 

Drab  Fribnd  :— I  am  well  pleased  with  two  articles  in  thelset 
Vol  of  the  Univercflslnm ;  one  entitled  **A11  for  the  Best,''  the 
other  "Order  of  the  World." 

Permit  me  to  sketch  a  few  of  my  ideas  in  the  same  direotion, 
which  I  have  for  some  time  entertained. 

To  believe  that  absolute  opposites  exist,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  two  eternal,  uncreated,  antagonistic 
causes.  If  but  one  fir^t  cause  is  admitted,  and  the  idea  still  held 
that  evil  is  sometimes  absolutely  distinct  from  good,  then  where 
did  it  originate  ?  Trace  evil  to  man,  and  to  man's  fall,  and  to  the 
devil ;  yet  the  difficolty  still  exists,  for  where  came  the  devil 
from?  ^ 

Unless  uncreated,  he  must  haTC  proceeded  from  the  one  cause 
making  the  absurdity,  of  good  acting  as  a  cause  to  produce  that 
which  is  unlike  itself. 

Biy  view  is,  that  good  and  evil ;  harmony  «nd  discord ;  order 
and  disorder,  and  all  such  w^^rds  are  bnt  the  expressions  of 
different  degrees  of  perfections.  Heat  is  as  good  as  any  term 
compared  with  our  bodies,  other  things  may  be  hot  or  cold.  But 
it  is  evident  that  heat  and  cold  is  but  matter  possessing  different 
amounts  of  caloric.  *  Whatever  is,  is  right,'  is  a  correct  expression 
if  degrees  of  right  be  admitted ;  all  things  are  right^  but  some 
are  so  in  a  higher  degree,  or  some  actions  approach  nearer  per- 
feetiona  than  oihen^    **Dieeerd  is  haraeny  not  naderstood/'  is 
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nying  that,  what  we  call  harmony  is  so  in  a  higher  degree  than 
discord.  But  our  highest  ideas  of  harmonj,  what  would  it  he  to 
those  in  higher  spheres  ? 

With  these  Tiews,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  erroneous,  the  dis- 
tinctions made  by  man  of  saint  and  sinner,  or  that  the  latter 
should  merit  endless  punishment  (a  thing  by  the  way,  which  I 
«msTder  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible,)  and  the  former 
AffOKjc  of  his  being  a  little  more  perfect  than  his  brother,  should 
be  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual,  undying  bliss. 

Tis  true,  that  the  more  perfect  are  our  actions,  the  higher  will 
b»  our  grade  of  happiness.  If  one  man  is  better  than  another^ 
a6tikewise  are  his  Joys,  and  it  will  I  presume  be  the  same  in 
•very  sphere.  8.  W. 

Ifarielta  O. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  14^ 
Zistest  Date,  Jnne  30.  « 

b  BntiLAifD,  the  House  of  Lords  have  rejected  the  bill  remo- 
tiag.tha  disabilities  of  the  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament,'  by  »  vote 
of  95  to  70.  This  hill  had  previoasly  passed  the  Commons,  and 
its  rejection  arouses  the  popular  sympathy  to  a  great  degree,  es- 
pecially in  the  city  of  London.  The  representatiTt  of  London, 
Baron  Bothacbild  loses  his  seat  by  this  Yote,  but  presents  him- 
felfagain  as  a  candidate  for  ro-electiofi.  There  can  bene  doubt 
of  hissncceea  It  mi^  be  years,  but  it  will  not  be  many,  before 
4he  Jews  are  not  only  Commoners  but  Peers  in  the  British  Leg- 
kUtnre. 

The  Queen  is  about  to  Tisit  Ireland,  on  her  way  to  Eksotland. 
The  greatest  misery  is  still  experienced  by  the  population  of  that 
unhappy  country.  In  the  different  counties  vast  numbers  are 
actually  starving,  without  any  other  sustenance  but  nettles, 
wateroressee,  and  gpreen  cabbage,  not  CTen  a  grain  of  ealt  to 
^▼e  them  a  relish—they  are  excluded  from  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief  in  consequence  of  malting  a  little  tillage,  to  bring  them 
«Ter  the  winter  months,  sooner  than  spending  them  in  that  pri- 
son of  death—the  workhouse.  Hundreds  in  receipt  of  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law  are  allowed  in  the  day  not  more  than  one 
half  pound  of  Indian  meal.  The  crops  are  most  promising  i 
but  ere  another  harrest  many  will  be  moldering  in 
thdrgraTCs.  Cabbage  has  become  the  general  diet  of  the  peo- 
ple, mixed  with  m  little  sprinkling  of  meal.  Groups  of  children 
may  be  witnessed  going  along  the  ditches  and  hedge?  in  quest 
of  grass  to  stay  thegnawings  of  hunger.  Some,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  get  OTer  destitution,  confine  themselTCs  to.  their  beds 
the  most  part  of  the  day,  while  others  have  been  so  much  ema- 
ciated and  worn  down  by  want,  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  their 
beds  for  days  successiTcly.  The  Cholera  has  made  fearful  in- 
roads in  many  country  districts  where  they  are  ftr  Arom  medi- 
oai  aid.  A  farmer  and  his  wifb,  and  their  four  children  were 
swept  off  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time ;  another  man  and 
his  two  grown-up  sons  were,  in  a  few  hours,  numbered  with  the 
silent  dead — a  poor  woman  was  on  the  roadside  in  the  last  ago- 
nies of  death,  her  head  supported  by  a  handfiil  of  straw,  the 
priest  leaning  over  her,  administering  the  last  rites  and  consola- 
tions of  his  Church }  she  was  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  was  evi- 
dently  dying  of  destitution.  She  must  have  sunk  down  on  her 
journey.  Father  Mathew^s  good  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  O'Connor,  died 
last  month  at  his  residence  in  Cork. 

The  L^islative  Assembly  of  France  have  been  occupied  with 
passing  restrictions  on  the  public  press.  For  every  jour nal,  se- 
ourity  is  required  to  the  amount  of  24,000  francs.  It  will  be 
forbidden  to  appeal  to  the  subscribers  for  payment  of  the  for- 
feitures. No  man  can  be  at  once  a  Representative  and  an  editor 
in-chief  of  a  Joornal^a  measure  which  refers  directly  to  Proud- 
hon  and  Emile  deOtradtn.  The  Journalist  who  Is  accused  may 
be  arrested  as  a  precaatienaiy  metmard,  ui^  hefore  §  judg- 


ment has  been  awarded.    The  Journal  may  be  tempoc^rilj  ao^ 
pended,  for  the  decision  of  the  Judges. 

An  animated  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  France  took  plnee 
on  the  25th  ult.  De  Tocqueville  made  a  powerful  speech  on  th# 
Conservative  side.  He  maintained  that  the  insurgents  of  Boath- 
ern  Germany  were  above  all  hostile  to  France  \  that  they  were 
Socialists  of  a  b&d  sort }  that  their  Provisional  Qovemmeata  had 
not  been  recogniied  by  France  and  ought  not  to  be.  He  desired 
peace  above  all  because  he  saw  that  war  might  bring  about  fenr- 
f^l  disasters.  What  alarmed  him  and  made  him  believe  that  a 
solemn  crisis  in  history  had  arrived  was  that  not  only  in  Prance 
but  throughout  Europe,  the  foundations  of  civilisation  were 
trembling,  all  things  were  shaken  Arom  their  moorings,  not  only 
political  institutions,  but  social  institutions,  the  whole  aneieni 
fabric  of  society.  In  such  a  state  of  things  war  might  be  the  sig- 
nal of  universal  conflagration  and  wreck. 

Pierre  Leroux  entered  upon  a  long  dofense  of  Socialism  from 
the  attacks  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  He  told  the  Government  and 
the  minority  that  their  narrow  system  of  compression  and  terror 
had  caused  the  evils  France  was  suffering ;  and  wben  the  Social- 
ists came  to  assert  the  necessity  of  transforming  the  old  fabric 
of  society,  of  laying  aside  the  sterile  forms  which  kill  the  spirit; 
they  were  told  that  they  who  followed  the  impulse  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  and  the  Centuries  preceding,  who  followed  the 
principles  of*Cbristianity  and  were  the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
barbarians}:  that  they  sought  to  destroy  humanity,  the  iaatitntioB 
of  the  family,  the  country  and  property.  But  they  had  no  sueh 
design.  They  only  showed  that  all  these  things  were  progres- 
sive, and  that  if  they  did  not  go  forward  with  the  development 
of  the  race,  must  become  scourges  instead  of  sources  of  good. 

TiiF.  seige  of  Rome  has  been  pressed  with  unabated  Tigor, 
but  up  to  the  23d  inst.  she  still  held  out  against  the  assault  of 
her  invaders. 

The  report  of  the  battle  between  the  Austquns  and  HoiroAai- 
ANs  in  which  2300  Austrians  were  said  to  have  been  left  on  the 
field,  turns  out  to  be  an  invention  of  the  stock-jobbers. 

The  only  reality  in  it,  aside  from  some  slight  skirmishing,  waa 
the  defeat  by  theHungarians,  of  that  portion  of  Scblick*s  corpa 
commanded  by  Gen.  Wyss.  In  this  affair,  the  Austrians  lost  some 
three  or  four  thousand  men. 

The  following  prayer  offered  by  Kosshth  is  not  surpsssed  in 
sublimity  by  any  expression  of  devotion  in  the  reoords  of  Hebrew 
history.  It  was  offered  by  him  kneeling  amid  the  multitude^  afc 
the  grave  of  the  Magyar  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Zapoylna 
and  was  originaily  published  in  the  Opposition^  a  Journal  of  PesthiL 

Almighty  Lord  I  God  of  the  warriors  of  Arpad  1  Look  down 
from  thy  starry  throne  upon  thy  imploring  servant,  from  wheee 
lips  the  prayer  of  millions  ascends  to  thy  Heaven,  praising  the 
unsearchable  power  of  thine  Omnipotence.  0  God,  over  me,  shines 
thy  sun  and  beneath  me  repose  the  relics  of  my  fUlen  heroic  teeth- 
ren,  above  my  head  the  sky  is  blue,  and  under  my  feet  the  earth  Is 
dyed  red  with  the  holy  blood  of  the  children  of  oar  aaoestors. 
Let  the  animating  beams  of  thy  sun  fall  here  that  flowers  mtj 
spring  up  from  the  blood,  so  that  these  hulls  of  departed  beings 
may  not  moulder  unadorned.  God  of  our  fkthers,  and  God  of 
the  nations  1  hear  and  bless  the  voice  of  our  warriors  in  which 
the  arm  and  the  soul  of  brave  nations  thunder  to  break  the  iron 
hand  of  tyranny  as  it  forges  its  chains.  As  a  free  man  I  kneel 
on  these  fresh  graves,  by  the  remains  of  my  brothers.  By  such 
a  sacrifice  as  theirs  Thy  Earth  would  be  consecrated  were  it  all 
stained  with  sin.  0  God  1  on  this  holy  soil  above  these  graves, 
no  race  of  slaves  can  live.  0  Father !  Father  of  our  Fathers ! 
Mighty  over  myriads !  Almighty  God  of  the  Heavep,«the  Earth 
and  the  Seas !  From  these  bones  springs  a  glory,  whose  radiance 
is  on  tho  brow  of  my  people.  Hallow  their  dust  with  Thy  grace 
that  the  ashes  of  my  fallen  heroic  brethren  mav  rest  in  peace! 
Leave  vs  not,  Great  God  of  battles !  In  the  holy  name  of  the 
nations,  pridsed  be  Thy  Omnipotence.    Amen. 
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Parish  of  Asornsion,  La.,  Jane  18,  1849. 
The  eholera  is  sweeping  off  the  black  popnlation  in  great 
numbers.  For  instance :  Dr.  Duffel  has  lost  stven  negroes ;  M. 
Le  Blane,  foar;  Trist,  twenty;  Kenner,  thirtj-four;  Doile, 
forty ;  Miner,  opposite  this  place,  has  lost  sixty-six  within  a  week- 
These  are  within  sight  of  our  hoose.  Down  the  Lafonrche  Col* 
Bibb  has  lost  seventy-four,  Bishop  Polk,  (Episcopalian.)  sixty- 
four,  and  others  in  proportion.  The  Tiotims  have  no  premonitory 
symptoms.  They  are  taken  with  a  weakness  in  the  legs,  and  in 
two  hoars  they  are  dead.  They  have  neither  diarrhsea  nor  vom- 
iting. It  is  awfnl  to  see  how  they  drop  down  in  the  field — at  one 
moment  perfectly  well  and  hearty,  and  by  the  time  they  are  carried 
to  the  hoose,  they  are  no  more.  Every  morning  there  are  nambers 
reported  dead  on  the  different  plantations.  This  morning,  there 
were  three  at  Mr.  McCalPs,  one  at  Dr.  Duffel's  and  eight  out  of 
twelve  at  Dr.  Brenner's.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject ;  it 
is  too  awful  to  dwell  upon.  As  yet  no  white  persons  have  been 
afftected  on  the  coast. 

West  Point  Examination. — From  a  letter  of  Gen  Kino,  one 
of  the  visitors,  at  West  Point  to  his  paper  at  Milwaukee — the 
Seniind—ife  take  the  following : 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  examination,  Gen.  Scott  came  up 
firom  New- York  and  reviewed  the  corps  in  full  uniform,  attended 
by  his  staff.  The  show  was  a  very  fair  one.  The  General  him- 
self, a  noble  looking  soldier,  towering  up  afoot  or  two  above  the 
heads  o(  those  around  him,  was,  as  he  well  might  be  the  *  ob- 
served of  all  observers ;'  while  the  Cadets,  individually  and 
collectively  devoted  to  this  glorious  Chief,  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  him  a  military  compliment,  and  most  aaxioos 
to  satisfy  his  experienced  eye^  carried  themselves  through  the 
review  with  the  steadiness,  the  precision,  and  the  erect  bearing 
of  veterans  of  fifty  years. 

But  of  all  these  collaterals^  that  which  gave  me,  personally, 
the  greatest  pleasure,  was  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of  June,  the 
anniversary  of  our  graduation  of  those  members  of  the  class  of 
1829  -33  who  chanced  to  be  at  West  Point.  There  were  but  six 
present ;  Col.  Bliiss,  Gen.  Taylor's  Adjutant  General ;  Lieut.  Col. 
Scott,  Gen.  Scott's  Adj't  Gen ;  Capt.  G.  W.  Cullum,  a  dietin- 
guised  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  Capt.  R.  S.  Smith,  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Academy,  a  gentleman  of 
fine  taste  and  accomplishment,  and  myself  We  '  called  the  roll' 
of  our  class,  (121  in  number  at  the  commencement  and  43  at  the 
close  of  the  4  years'  term,)  and  found  that  of  the  43  who  were 
graduated  in  1833, 15  were  dead,  12  still  in  service,  and  16  en- 
gaged in  different  pursuits  of  civil  life.  Of  the  15  dead,  8  lost 
their  lives  on  the  battle-fields  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Our 
gathering,  though  it  called  up  some  sad  memories,  revived  too 
many  grateful  recollections,  and  brightened  a  link  which  Time 
may  rast|  perchance,  but  cannot  sunder. 


Ts«  Tailois  Union. — This  Society  which  has  been  in  success- 
Ail  operation  about  a  year,  is  located  in  Little  Green  st  It  gives 
constant  employment  to  20  members,  and  to  a  greater  number 
occasionally.  The  accounts  are  settled  every  Saturday  night, 
and  each  member  is  paid  for  the  work  he  has  done,  at  the  rates 
allowed  at  other  shops.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  is  then  paid 
and  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  is  divided  among  the  members, 
and  the  balance  of  three-fourths  is  used  for  rent  and  incidental 
expenaes.  The  remainder,  if  any,  is  given  to  the  Secretary, 
who  acts  as  forman  of  the  shop.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these 
twenty  tailors  are  guaranteed  constant  employment  at  fair  jour- 
neyman's wages  and  in  addition  recuive  their  just  proportion 
of  the  preftta. — Xribonei 


Sailing  of  thb  PLTMoenr  Book.— The  fine  Paokek  Ship 
Plymouth  Rock,  of  1000  tons  burthen,  sailed  fh>m  Boston  tX 
half  past  12  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  having  on  board  a 
part  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  she  was  soon  out  of  sight.  May  the 
voyage  so  auspiciously  begun,  be  safe  and  speedy.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  delegates<jrho  were  on  board. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  West  Newton. 

Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  Boston. 

Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.  D.,  Northboro,  Mass. 

Rev.  Wm  Allen,  D,  D.,  Northampton. 

Albert  Brown,  Worcester. 

Rev.  Elnathan  Davis,  Ashbumham. 

Messrs.  Fred,  and  George     )    Montreal, 

Frothingham,  5    Canada. 

Wm.  Henry  Hurlburt,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Francis  A.  White,  Roxbury. 

The  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  American  Delegatfen.  '0ifiM 
have  already  gone  from  New-York  and  Boston,  and  others  tUSA 
are  to  follow  in  the  packets  of  the  20th  and  25th,  or  in  the 
steamers.  It  is  now  definitely  ascertained  that  the  repreeeola- 
tion  for  the  United  States,  will  number  at  least  fifty  good' 
and  true. 


Changes  of  Foktuns. — Among  the  passengers  thai  irrlTed 
at  New- York  by  the  Hihernia,  is  Sir  Stephen  Holt,  of  Redgrovo 
Hall,  England.  Mr.  Holt  once  kept  an  eating  honse  near  tho 
Fulton  Market,  in  New-York,  where  he  made  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  '*  shilling  plates."  With  this  money  he  purchased  iht 
lot  of  ground  on  the  corner  of  Water,  Pearl  and  Fulton  streets 
where  he  erected  the  immense  building  known  as  the  U.  S.  Hotel. 
Here  he  failed  and  lost  everything.  Determined  never  te  givs 
up,  he  again  opened  an  eating  honse  on  a  small  seals,  neear  «h« 
place  where  he  had  first  started,  but  with  indifferent  sTintmii 
Soon  after,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstaneec^  he  bo^ 
came  the  heir  to  a  title  and  large  landed  estates  in  England,  and 
is  now  a  knight  and  millionaire. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go. 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  ooai^sest 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end  ; 

No  hap  so  hard,  but  may  in  fine  amend. 


Fathex  Mathew  at  woek. — On  Thursday  of  last 
Biathew  oommenced  giving  the  pledge  to  his  conntrynen  in 'tin' 
basement  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Court-st  Brooklyti.  Dease 
crowds  pressed  upon  him.  He  addressed  them  in  anaffeetieiuile 
manner,  on  the  benefits  of  total  abstinence,  and  the  value  of  the 
pledge.  About  a  thousand  took  the  pledge  firom'  him,  la  g^enfii 
of  from  five  to  twenty  and  thirty  It  reminded  one  of  the  sbeoei 
of  Limerick  and  Waterford  in  1840.  He  continued  his  work 
through  yesterday,  and  will  go  on  giving  the  pledge  tiMre  until 
Tuesday.  It  is  calculated  that  Arom  3  000  to  10,000  in  that  city 
will  take  the  pledge.  This  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Irish 
but  alas!  the  Whisky  shops,  what  will  become  of  them. 

[Tribune. 


-•••  »  *  ^  •  •    -^ 


CoMMEMCKMEifT  AT  Amhce3t-  Collbox. — Wc  loam  from  the 
Amherst  Express  that  the  Annual  Commencement  will  take  place 
on  Thursday,  August  8th.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  an  oration 
will  be  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Prof.  Lewis 
of  this  city.  We  understand,  also,  that  James  S.  Tkafer^  Bsq.,  of 
this  city  will  address  the  alumni 
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Soom  and  Cattntra  Items. 


OonsoLATiON. — A  passenger  on  board  the  ship  Regulu8«  of 
Boatoo,  states  that  they  had  on  board  their  Tessel  a  thin  and 
feeble  member  of  their  company,  who  had  been  Bea-sick  all  the 
way  out  to  the  line.  One  day  this  man  went  to  the  doctor,  and 
in  a  sad,  supplicating  tone  accosted  him  w'th — 

^  Doctor,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  shall  be  good  fbr  when  I  get 
to  Ban  Pruncisco,  if  I  keep  on  this  way  ?" 

**  Tell  you  1  To  be  sore  I  can.  You  are  just  the  man  we  Kant 
to  b^in  a  grate-yard  with  /'' 


Bsv.  8.  J  May. — In  a  reply  to  an  invitation  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements  at  Syracuse  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth,  this  gentleman,  among  other  things  says:  "I have  no 
olyeetion  to  a  procession  with  cItic  banners,  and  a  band  of  music ; 
nor  to  a  feast  of  good  things,  and  soqgs  and  mirth ;  but  a  display 
of  nmrderous  weapons,  and  men  practising  the  arts  of  war,  I 
haU.'' 


'••< 


A  wiiTKft  in  a  New- York  paper  proposee  in  reply  to  the  sug- 
geaiion  that  the  military  should  fire  blank  cartridges  at  the  mobs, 
nobs  should  pelt  the  military  with  cotton  balls,  instead  of 
|WTing-8tones  and  brick-bats.  The  adoption  of  both  proposit- 
ions would  prevent  much  injury  to  both  the  Tiolaters  and  the 
anned  oonservators  of  the  public  peace. 


Hie  great  Water  Wheel  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  manufactured  at 
the  Union  Works  at  Paterson,  for  Don  Rubio,  capitalist  and 
inanufaoturer  in  Mexico,  for  his  factory  at  Queretaro,  is  to  be 
taken  apart  this  week  to  be  shipped.  It  measures  66  feet  in 
diameter,  or  200  feet  in  ciroumferenoe,  being  the  largest  wheel 
in  the  world,  except  one  in  Scotland.  It  has  169  buckets,  9  feet 
long,  and  its  weight,  Including  the  cog  wheels  for  regulating  the 
■peed,  is  near  300  tons !  U  will  make  two  entire  revoltttions 
•p«r  minute,  and  its  power  is  that  of  100  horses. 


race  always  deteriorates  tn  cities  ;  distinguished  families 
diasppear  in  a  few  generations ;  and  but  for  continual  supplies 
•f  the  elements  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  charac- 
ter flrom  the  country,  would  soon  sink  to  the  lowest  effemina^, 
sb4  the  m^  conquest  of  any  savage  horde. 

[Tracts  Ibr  the  People. 


■^•«4 


A  Hit. — Some  stiif  anti-slavery  resolutions  passed  the  Gon- 
aeetieut  House  of  Representatives  the  other  day,  with  only  two 
diaseniing  votes.  One  of  the  Hartford  editors  was  very  much 
disturbed  about  it,  and  meeting  Mr  Brockway  of  Lyme,  said 
to  him,  ^^  There  are  but  two  Democrats  in  the  House  upon  whom  I 
can  rely— the  two  who  voted  against  those  resolutions.*'  "Ton 
remind  me  of  a  certain  book  I  once  read,"  replied  Brockway 
••What  is  that?"  asked  th^  editor.  »^  The  devil  dn  two  sticks." 
The  editor  vanished. 


Ths  Portland  Argus  says:— '^  We  have  the  largest  rivers,  the 
best  timber,  the  noblest  ships,  the  longest  coasts,  the  handsomest 
women,  the  ruddiest  children,  in  the  Uaion."  This  is  an  answer 
to  the  remark  of  a  New- York  Editor,  that  "  Maine  produced 
nothing  but  pure  granite." 

"Mrs.  Sprigs,  will  you  be  helped  to  a  small  piece  of  the  tur- 
key  ?»  "  Yes,  my  desr  Mr.  Wilkins,  I  will."  What  part  would 
you  prefer,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sprigs?"  "I  will  have  a  couple  of 
the  wings— a  couple  of  the  legs— sMMof  the  breast-^tbe  side- 
bone—some  filling,  and  a  fen  dumplings^  «•  I  feel  Terr  unwell 
to-day!"    Wilkins faiAtedl  ^ 


The  Hohbstead.— When  the  war  is  over  and  oar  freedom  won 
the  people  must  make  a  new  declaration ;  thpy  must  declare  thn 
rights  of  man,  the  individual,  sscred  above  all  craft  in  prieat- 
hood  or  government— they  must  at  one  blow,  put  an  md  to  aQ 
the  trickeries  of  Engtish  law,  which  garnered  np  in  the  ehaonel* 
of  ages,  bind  the  heart  and  will  with  lies.  They  must  perpetv- 
ate  republican  truth,  by  nuking  the  homt stead  ofewry  man  a  koff 
thing,  which  no  law  can  touch,  no  juggle  can  wrest  from  kis  wif^ 
and  children.  Until  this  is  done,  the  revolution  will  have  beeo 
fought  in  vain.  [Thos.  JeiTenon. 
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THE  SPIRIT_OF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weeklj  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transform*, 
tion  of  homan  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interests 
from  competitive  to  oo-operaUTO  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  ReTolution  and  Reaction  It  adTocatee  Reorgani- 
zation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes  and  to  harmon- 
ize man's  Tarious  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
reUtions,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
3od  and  his  Righteousness,  a  HeaTen  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies.  The  l^irit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  In  relation  to  Nature,  Man.  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  lawf 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,— reports  of  Re- 
form  Movements— slcetches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan* 
ical  inventions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Buropeu 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  The  Spirit  of  the  AgewU} 
endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progrvs. 
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FOR   WHAT   SHALL   MAN   LIVE. 

B7  GHABLE8  OATAN  DT7FFT. 


The  foUowiog  splendid  Poem,  full  of  high  truth*,  we  take  from  the 
Jfation^  the  p«p»r  jn  New  York  to  ably  cooducied  by  the  Irish  patrioti 

Brother,  do  joa  Ioto  your  brother  ? 

Brother,  are  yoa  all  you  seem  1 
Do  yon  Uto  for  more  than  living  7 

Has  yoor  life  a  law,  and  soheme  7 
Are  you  prompt  to  bear  its  duties, 

Ab  a  brave  man  may  beseem  7 

Brother,  shun  the  mist  exhaling 
From  the  fen  of  pride  and  donbt; 

Neither  seek  the  house  of  bondage. 
Walling  straightened  souls  about ; 

Bats  !  who  flrom  their  narrow  spy-hole, 
Cannot  see  a  world  without. 

Anchor  in  no  stagnant  shallows- 
Trust  the  wide  and  wondrous  sea, 

Where  the  tides  are  fresh  forever, 
And  the  mighty  ourrents  free ; 

There,  perohanoe.  oh  i  young  Oolombas, 
Tour  New  World  of  truth  may  be. 

You  must  strive  for  belter  guerdons ; 

Strive  to  ^  the  thing  you  seen  j 
Be  the  thing  that  Ood  nath  made  you*- 

Ohannel  fbr  no  borrowed  stream. 
He  hath  lent  you  mind  and  oonseienoe ; 

See  yo«  tfav«l  in  their  beam ! 

See  you  scale  life's  misty  highlands 

Bv  the  light  of  living  truth  I 
And  with  himom  braced  for  labor, 

Breast  thtm  in  your  manly  youth; 
So  when  age  and  care  have  &undyon, 

Shall  your  downward  path  be  smooth 

Fetr  not!  on  that  ragged  highway, 

Life  may  want  He  lawful  seat ; 
Sunny  glens  are  in  the  mountain, 

Where  the  weary  feet  may  rest, 
Cooled  in  streams  that  burst  forever, 

From  a  loving  mother's  breast. 

^'  Simple  heart  and  simple  pleasures,^' 

So  they  write  life's  golden  rule  j 
Honor  won  by  supple  baseness^ 

State  that  crowns  a  oaakered  fbol. 
Gleam  as  gleam  the  gold  and  purple 

In  a  hot  and  rancid  pool. 

Wear  no  show  of  wit  or  science. 

But  the  gems  yon've  won  ana  weighed ; 
Thefts,  like  ivy  on  a  ruin. 

Make  the  rifts  they  seem  to  shade  \ 
Are  you  not  a  thief  and  beggar. 

In  the  rarest  spoils  arrayed? 

Shadows  deck  a  sunny  landscape, 

Making  brighter  all  the  bright ; 
So,  my  brother !  care  and  danger 

On  a  loving  nature  light, 
Bringing  all  its  latent  beauties 

Out  upon  the  common  sight. 


Love  the  thing  that  God  created, 
Make  your  brother's  need  your  care ; 

Scorn  and  hate  repel  God's  blessings, 
But  where  love  is,  they  are  there; 

As  the  moonbeams  light  the  waters, 
Leaving  rock  and  sand-bank  bare. 

Thus,  my  brother,  grow  and  flourish. 
Fearing  none,  and  loving  all  \ 

For  the  true  man  needs  no  patron — 
He  shall  climb  and  never  crawl ; 

Two  things  fashion  their  own  channel — 
The  strong  man  and  the  waterfall. 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

VANITY   FAIR, 

OR  RATHER  BECKY  SHARP. 


EvBftY  one  doubtless  has  read  Vanity  Fair  by  this  time,  and 
will  therefbre  require  no  introduction  to  Becky. 

The  true  heroine  of  Vanity  Fair,  is  Becky  Sharp.  All  the 
other  figures,  however  meritorious  many  of  them  are  in  their 
way,  sink  into  nothing  beside  her  great  completeness.  The 
anther  designed  to  delineate  in  Becky  a  thoroughly  bad  suljest, 
one  in  whom  interest  and  principle  were  not  only  unreoonciled, 
boi  actually  identical.  The  ohild  of  a  disorderly  parentage, 
early  l«ft  an  orphan,  and  dependent  upon  her  own  resotirces 
for  a  living,  she  finds  herself,  f^U  of  genius  or  self-reliance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  worid  where  every  thing  her  eyes  fell  upon 
was  alresdy  appropriated,  snd  where  conssquently  her  very 
large  desires  were  not  likely  t»  be  soen  satisfied.  She  at  once 
dstennlnes  to  be  her  own  flnt  friend,  and  climb  unflinchingly, 
tbroagh  lying,  snd  theft^  and  perfidy,  and  prudence,  and  a 
dbanaing  urbanity,  the  topmost  voond  of  Fortune's  ladder. 
The  author  ntter  loses  sight  of  his  eonoeptlon.  Sometimes  he 
Is  ne6dlsssly  eoarse,  and  sometimes  betngrs  a  little  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  as  when  for  example,  he  thinks  it  neoessary  to 
Becky's  bad  integrity  to  make  her  hale  her  child.  The  oonsist- 
ent  portraiture  hers  would  have  been  to  show  her  either  merely 
indifferent,  or  else  fiercely  fond  of  the  child — ^fond  of  him  and  ' 
the  utter  demolitlun  of  whatsoever  obstruoited  his  path ;  for  sei> 
fislinesshas  no  mere  common  and  malignant  form  than  H^lng 
the  beautifbl  lineaments  of  paternity.  With  these  trivial  ex- 
ceptions Becky  stands  before  us  like  sculpture,  and  Bfr.  Thaok* 
earay  may  felioltate  himself  on  having  achieved  a  work  as  broadr 
ly  based,  as  redundantly  easy  and  graceful  in  poetf  in  more* 
ment,  and  in  costume,  as  any  of  Nature's  own. 

But  though  the  author's  hand  never  falters  fh>m  beginning  to 
end,  it  is  yet  curious  to  observe  how  Becky  wins  upon  his  re- 
gard in  spite  of  her  alleged  deviltry.  He  cannot  resist  her 
fascination.  True,  she  ia  panted  as  internally  destitute  of  all 
things  f  J^  i^o  battles  against  adversity  with  sash  valor,  with 
such  serene  patience  and  hope,  exhibiting  all  the  while  si 
much  capacity  and  understanding,  and  so  great  grace  of  man 
ners,  that  you  incontinently  forget  all  this,  and  feel  disposed 
take  her  to  your  bosom,  bedewing  her  with  tears  of  forgiveness. 
So  too  her  vis-^visy  Amelia,  the  author's  intended  heroine,  "W/k^ 
is  fhshioned  on  the  orthodox  molasses  model  of  womanhood ; 
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obeys  the  vill  of  fate,  and  rinks  before  the  end  into  a  dUmal 
piece  of  inanity,  indebted  for  her  beet  happineae  to  the  olear- 
eeeing  and  Tigorons  Becky.  Here  let  it  be  obserTed  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  ahoald  leaTO  goodyism  to  Mr.  Diukena,  who  ia jost  np 
toit,  or  down  to  it,  as  yon  please,  and  nothing  more.  Was  there 
erer  such  a  mankind  under  the  skies  as  this  latter  gentleman's 
Tirtuous  men  and  women  ?  Does  not  erery  glimpse  of  those  fear^ 
fill  brothers  Cheerible  make  high*waymen  delicious  ?  But  all  his 
virtue  is  of  a  piece  with  theirs.  He  has  no  conception  but  of  a 
purely  passive  Tirtne.  He  has  no  eonception  of  it  apart  tnm 
compassion  and  alms-giTing,  so  that  his  highest  ideal  of  man- 
hood were  fitly  symbolised  by  a  great  form  of  butter  melting 
away  under  the  ferrid  glances  of  the  sun.  NcTOr  was  pathos  so 
maudlin,  so  disowned  of  honest  nature^  so  mechanically  calcula- 
ted and  constructed.  The  tendemesss  he  inspires  is  not  towards 
humanity,  wending  calmly  on  its  way,  all  unconscious  of  ad- 
miring eyes,  but  only  towards  exceptional  or  diseased  speci- 
mens of  it,  groaning  under  poverty,  persecution,  misconception 
or  the  like.  It  is  the  tenderness  of  the  nursery  tale,  which  the 
adult  man  is  instinctirely  ashamed  to  parade,  knowing  that  a 
better  tenderness  befits  him,  a  tenderness  towards  man  as  aboYe 
all  things,  actor  and  not  sufferer,  as  abore  all  things  man,  and 
not  merely  pauper,  orphan,  idiot  or  the  like.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  you  woiUd  destroy  Dickens'  muse  outright,  if  you 
should  remove  penury,  idiocy  and  oppression  Arom  the  world ; 
and  no  truth  oould  more  fully  express  the  essential  servility  of 
his  genius.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

I  repeat  that  Becky  masters  her  author  befbrehehas  done 
with  her.  He  has  evoked  a  nature  too  real  for  his  philosophy, 
aad  every  reader  takes  the  hurried  conclusion  of  the  book  for 
a  confesrion  of  the  Iket.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  intellectually  a 
mere  moralist,  with  no  discernment  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  jangle  of  good  and  evil,  or  heaven  and  hell,  filhi  his  ioteUect, 
aaid  he  has  no  eye  for  the  universality  of  Him  who  indeed  lovet 
all  His  Qgeatures  alike,  bot  whose  consammate  gloi^  fa  to  be 
Wtm  in  '^jaiMjixkg  tha  ungodly,"  or  maUng  ^<  the  last  iial.'' 
Of  oonree  pradiasUy,  or  In  a  case  of  living  ezperiesoe^  I  have 
aft  deabt^  iadaed  the  whole  book  gives  proof;  that  Mr.  Thacketay 
woald  ba  a  nest  laniaat  jadge  of  hanan  inflnnltiea.  What  I 
ai^  is^  thai  his  philosoph/  of  man  is  not  op  to  his  jaaHnols 
Tkas  ia  sUwapliBg  to  paiai  a  vwy  wiokad  wniaan,  ha,  aroeb  to 
Uaowa  Mrpriae,  laaares  her  free  of  any  hearty  oondesuialton. 
In  aplte  of  her  tortaooa  caiasr,  in  spite  of  her  ly  log,  aad  ftaod, 
and  selfsfiekiBji  he  utterly  liidls  to  arenae  any  perMal  Mdig- 
nity  towards  har  on  (ha  pari  oi  the  reader,  bat  canaes  Urn  to 
aKpariaaeemtheraaariaiareAresluBeatia  her  prsisnee. 

Whaliathe  ezpkaalion  of  this  ftat  whether  Mr.  Tbaokaray 
baiMraraofilornot?  Why  dowejastiiy  Beeky  laoorinmost 
baarti^  even  while  oeadeBming  her  viotooa  methods  t  Because 
itiaantlraly  traaapareai  throaghoat  the  book  that  her  evils 
hm^  Bot  their  sooroe  ia  herseU;  hoi  only  in  her  eztemally  da- 
totive  ftOowship  with  others.  Har  evils  are  thoroughly  aoei- 
dental  with  har,  and  do  not  hlde^  thoogh  th^  veil,  the  divine 
aool  within.  Think  of  her  entrance  upon  Ulbb  Fall  of  passion, 
flail  of  inteUeot,  full  of  power,  of  winning  address^  nnooBseions 
of  inngs,  or  stomaeh,  or  liver,  Ml  of  health  and  daring,  she 
needed  only  a  true  fellowship  with  others  and  these  right 
methods  of  aotion  which  snoh  ftllowship  alone  engenders,  to 
ahine  with  angelic  and  more  than  angelic  brightness.  Bat  she 
was  actually  without  any  fellowship.  8he  was  the  fitllow  of 
no  one ;  she  was  the  dependent  of  every  one.  Her  whole  life 
was  a  struggle  to  get  a  position,  to  become  herself,  to  burst  the 
aepnlohral  environment  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  come  fbrth 
into  God's  genial  and  radiant  air.  Ton  might  as  well  expect  a 
drowning  man  to  respect  the  tails  of  your  coat,  if  they  come 
within  his  reach,  as  expect  so  vital  a  soul  as  this  to  rest  content 
in  that  stifling  atmosphere,  or  forego  any  chance,  however  con- 
ventionally denounced,  of  freeing  herself  from  it.    Tou  do  not 


blame  the  lion,  nor  think  him  a  scandal  to  Qod's  creation, 
he  breaks  away  from  the  toils  of  the  hunter  and  bounds  fk^rth 
in  native  freedom.    On  the  eontraiy  you  admire  him.     JLad. 
why  ?  Because  he  asserts  his  Ood-given  freedom,  beoanae    lia 
resumes  his  rightful  condition  of  lifl^  without  regard  to  ^lie 
wishes  of  those  who  would  deprive  hfan  of  it.    Bat  tha  lioa 
images  a  very  slender  phasis  of  human  passion.    How  blaaplaa- 
mous  then  is  it  in  us  to  condemn  a  creature  so  richly  endowed 
with  pasrion  as  Becky  Sharp,  fbr  doing  what  we  approve  of  ilia 
Uon  doing?    <^  AhF  yen  reply,  <*bat  wa  axpeet  men  to  aot  dU^ 
fereatly  frtan  wild  beasts."    True ;  bat  then  wa  aheaU  ba  aara- 
fnl  not  to  treat  them  as  wild  beasts.    While  wa  deny  thaaa  hn- 
man  conditions,  oonditions  appropriate  to  their  natures^  ■^i^"»g 
no  provirion  for  the  orderly  gratification  of  thMr  passions,  the 
due  development  of  their  intellect,  and  the  consequent  right 
education  of  their  action,  we  mast  expect  them  to  act  jnat  ao 
much  worse  than  wild  beasts,  as  under  other  obrcomstaacea,  wa 
should  expect  them  to  act  better. 

No,  it  is  sheer  error  to  pronounce  the  actions  ascribed  to  Backj 
in  this  book,  hers.  They  were  not  hers.  She  was  the  hand  that 
executed  them,  but  the  soul  that  animated  or  inspired  them  vraa 
the  inharmonic  society  in  which  she  was  bom  and  matured.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  social  environment  of  hers  allowed  her  a 
negative  freedom.  That  is  to  say,  it  allowed  her  the  option  of 
denifing  herself^  passionally,  intellectually,  and  practically,  and 
so  becoming  instead  of  the  person  she  was,  a  right  orthodox 
member  of  Church  and  State.  She  might,  had  she  so  ohoaen, 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Would  her  action 
in  that  case  have  been  a  whit  more  tme  ?  Would  it  have  been 
a  whit  more  here?  By  no  meaaa.  For  she  would  thus  liava 
merely  deferred  to  another  influence  of  her  time  and  countvy, 
and  been  quite  as  far  ftt>m  any  revelation  of  herselT  And  ia 
this  all  we  are  to  aak  of  society,  Ukat  it  should  alwiqrs  dominate, 
never  serve,  the  strong  individaality  of  its  members?  Axe 
men  never  to  know  any  fellowship  more  sublime  than  thait 
which  restricts  all  virtue  to  self-denial  ?  I  do  not  so  under* 
stand  the  perfbotioaa  of  Gad. 

The  m%}eotio  marsh  of  fiOs  providanoe  ends  in  a  sode^  among 
men  which  ahall  be  perftot  avan  as  He  is  perfect,  and  whiah 
ahall  therefore  not  merely  aUow,  bat  aetaally  engender  ao  at- 
pansive  and  infinite  a  freedom  la  avtry  Indivttual,  as  to  make 
every  individual  a  radiant  Shekinah,  or  visible  honM  of  the 
Highest.  ^  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  b$§Mte  ia  the  day  thou  oatest  thereof  then 
shalt  surely  die."  This  was  not  an  ordlnanee  addressed  to  any 
literal  Adam,  but  to  the  mystical  Adam,  and  was  not  meant 
therefore  for  a  spedfie  time  but  for  all  time.  It  is  a  Law  of  tha 
divine  Ufo  that  itasat^feot  shaU  not  live  for  a  finite  good,  or  a 
good  whose  existence  stands  in  the  co-existence  of  evil,  bat  flxr 
an  infinite  good  or  a  good  which  knows  no  contrast  nor  oppng 
nancy  of  evil  This  good  b  Ood  alone,  is  infinite  Beaaty  ia  aU 
the  relations  and  eirsBBiatanass  of  lifik  Whan  I  labor  for  a 
finite  good,  that  is  to  ssy,  when  I  labor  to  satisfy  my  outward 
wants,  or  to  achieve  an  honorable  name  upon  the  earth.  Idle. 
The  vulgar  seheodng  to  which  I  am  bound  to  resort,  the  incea- 
sant  anxietiea  that  beset  am,  the  diaappoiatnMats  to  which  I  am 
daily  sulject,  tha  misconslractioas  and  the  envenomed  rivalrica 
I  invite,  what  are  all  these  things  but  the  bittemess  of  death  in 
my  soul  ?  I  often  hear  people  sejing  **  how  strange  P  of  things 
whose  causes  are  very  obriona  Bat  the  really  strange  thing  to 
me  is  how  any  creature  of  God  should  wish  anything  else  than 
the  knowledge  of  His  love.  Thou,  0  God,  art  my  inmost  lifo 
and  being ;  I  am  but  the  sliadow  and  semblance  of  thee.  Shina 
thou  through  me  and  I  shall  be  clear.  Thou  hast  commanded 
or  rather  thou  hast  promised,  for  all  thy  commands  are  inwardly 
promises,  that  we  shall  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  that  we  shall  be  delivered  out  of  this  death  of  moralism 
to  which  our  own  sensuous  stupidity  and  pride  have  conducted 
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as.  BeTeal  therefore  to  us  the  laws  of  thy  life  that  we  may 
cast  off  this  seemiDg  Uflo.  Thou  has  oommanded— or  rather 
thou  haat  prottised,  that  we  shall  lore  thee  with  all  onr  hearts 
and  our  fellows  as  oarselyes ;  thoa  hast  promised  that  we  shall 
not  lie,  steal^  murder,  oemmit  adultery,  nor  covet  our  neighbor's 
possessions  of  any  sort.  I  am  fbr  my  own  part  tired  of  pretend- 
ing to  fhlfil  tiiat  law.  As  matters  stand  at  present  I  see  not 
how  I  shall  refirain  from  violating  etery  preoept  of  it  eveiy 
moment.  In  short  I  abhor  the  yery  Idea  of  fulfilling  it  sate  in 
thy  strength.  Here  I  stand  then  before  thee  a  manifest  liar, 
thief,  murderer,  adulterer,--made  so  by  the  Tery  eonstitntion  of 
society,  by  the  totally  Inhuman  relations  I  am  bom  and  bred  in 
—and  ask  of  thee  to  remember  thy  promise.  Inwardly  I  am 
none  of  these  things,  for  inwardly  thou  snstainest  us ;  but  out- 
wardly I  am  all  of  them  ten  thousand  times  over.  Wherefore 
rereal  thy  law,  not  any  litend  law  oapable  of  being  expressed 
in  unyielding  stone;  but  that  spiritual  law  which  shall  be 
written,  as  thou  hast  sidd,  on  our  very  hearts  and  minds,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  infinite  harmonies  of  our  passional 
and  intellectual  natures !  y.  s. 


IDEA  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


BT  J.  G.FIOHTE. 


Every  particular  Epoch  of  time,  is  the  ftindamental  Idea  of  a 
pariicnlar  Age.  These  Epochs  and  ftmdamental  Ideas  of  par- 
ticular Ages,  howeyer,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  and 
through  each  other,  and  by  means  of  their  relation  to  Unirersal 
Time.  Henoe  it  is  elear  that  the  Philosopher,  in  order  to  be  able 
rightly  to  characterise  any  indiyidnal  Age,  and,  if  he  will,  his 
own,  must  first  haye  understood  aprioriy  and  thoroughly  penetra- 
ted into  the  signification  of  Uniyersal  Time,  and  all  its  possible 
Spochfl. 

This  oomprehension  of  Uniyersal  Time,  like  all  philesc^khical 
comprehension,  again  pre-supposes  a  fandamental  Idea  of  Time ; 
an  Idea  of  a  fbre-ordered,  althou^  only  gradually  unfolding 
accomplishment  of  Time,  in  which  each  saocesslye  period  is  d*> 
termined  \xf  the  preoediag  j^hw  to  CKprees  thit  more  shortly 
and  in  more  «WMSon  phraceology^t  pg»  s»f  ymaa  W^Hd-pianj 
which,  in  its  primitiye  unity,  may  be  dearly  comprehended,  and 
f^om  which  may  be  oomoUy  deduced  all  the  grsal  Bpoohs  of 
hmman  lifii  oa  Saxih,  so  that  they  nay  be  distinctly  understood 
both  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  onmeatlea  with  each-etiier. 
The  former,— the  World-plan,  is  the  fliBdMneiilal  Urn  of  the 
evkirelif^  of  Ifan  oa  Bwth;  the  1aller,'-Ae dUsf  Bpoehs of 
thi9lM,--4tte  the  hmdamefttal  Ideas  of  piiKionlar  Agas,  frou 
which  again  the  phenomena  of  which  we  haye  spoken  are  to  be 
dedneed* 

We  haye  thus,  In  the  first  place,  a  faadamental  Idea  of  the 
entire  lift  of  Man,  dtyidlng  itself  into  different  Spoohs,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  and  tliretigh  each  other ;  each  of 
which  Bpochs  is  again  the  fundamental  Idea  of  a  pattioidar  Age, 
and  is  reyeided  in  maailbld  phenometta  therein. 

The  lifb  of  Bfaakiad  en  this  Kartk  stands  herein  place  of  the 
Ofie  Univernti  Life,  and  Earthly  Time  in  place  of  VnUfertal 
TVsie;— «uchare  the  limits  idthin  which  we  areconfinedby  the 
proposed  popular  character  of  our  iKsconrses,  dnce  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  at  cfnce  pn^nndly  and  popularly  of  the  Heayen- 
ly  and  BtemaL  Here,  I  say,  and  in  these  discourses  only,  shall 
this  be  so;  for,  strictly  speaking,  and  in  the  higher  flights  of 
speculation,  Human  Life  on  Earth,  and  Earthly  Time  itself,  are 
but  necessary  Epochs  of  the  Own  Tm  and  of  the  Onm  BnairAi. 
LiPK ;  and  this  Earthly  Life  with  all  its  subordinate  diyisions 
may  be  deduced  firom  the  fhndamenlal  Idea  of  the  Etkbnal 
LiFK  already  accessible  to  us  here  below.  It  is  our  present  yol- 
untary  limitation  alone  which  forUds  ue  to  undertake  this  strict- 
ly demonstrable  deduction,  and  permits  us  here  only  to  declare 


the  fundamental  Idea  of  the  Earthly  Life,  requesting  eyerj 
hearer  to  bring  this  Idea  to  the  test  of  his  own  sense  of  truth, 
and,  if  he  can,  to  approve  it  thereby.  Life  of  IILlnkind  on  Earth, 
we  haye  said,  and  Epochs  of  this  Life.  We  speak  here  only  of 
the  progressiye  Life  of  the  Haeej  not  of  the  Jruft  vif^tiaZ,— and  I 
beg  of  you  neyer  to  lose  sight  of  this,  our  proper  point  of  riew* 

The  Idea  of  a  Worid-Plan  is  thus  implied  in  our  inqufrj, 
which,  howeyer,  I  am  not  at  this  time  to  deduce  firom  theftinda* 
mental  Idea  indicated  aboye,  but  only  to  point  out  I  say  th«ra> 
fore, — and  so  lay  the  fbundation  of  our  rising  edifice,— TAe  JBnd 
efthe  Life  of  Mankind  on  Earth,  is  this,-^hat  in  this  Life  they  maw 
order  all  their  relatione  with  Fsesdon  according  to  Reason. 

With  FsBBDoK,  I  liaye  said  ;— their  own  Freedom,-^he  firea> 
dom  of  Mankind  in  their  oolleotiye  capadty, — as  a  Race  .*— and 
this  flreedom  is  the  first  aooessory  condition  of  our  ftmdamental 
prineiple  which  I  intend  at  present  to  pursue,  leaving  the  othar 
conditions,  which  may  likewise  need  explanation,  to  the  subse- 
quent lectures.  This  Freedom  becomes  apparent  in  the  ooUeo- 
tive  consciousness  of  the  Race,  and  it  ap(>ears  there  as  tiie  pro- 
per and  peculiar  Freedom  of  the  Race ; — as  a  true  and  real  fhot 
— ^the  prodncb  of  the  Race  during  its  Life  and  proceeding  from 
its  Life,  so  that  the  absolute  existence  of  the  Race  itself  is  nee- 
essarily  implied  in  the  existence  of  this  fkct  and  product  thus 
attributed  to  it. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  remark,  the  Life  of  Ifao- 
kind  on  Earth  divides  itself,  according  to  the  fundamental  Idea 
which  we  have  laid  down,  into  two  principal  Epochs  or  Ages  >^ 
the  one,  in  which  the  Race  exists  and  lives  without  as  yet  hav-^ 
ing  ordered  its  relations  with  Frsbdom  according  to  Bsason  i 
and  the  other,  in  which  this  Voluntary  and  Reasonable  amaga* 
Bient  has  been  brought  about 

To  begin  our  fhrther  Inquiry  with  the  firat  Epoch ;— ft  dcea 
not Mkfw, besaase the  Race  haa nd ■•  yet, ^  Us  enmfreemi^ 
oidsred  Its  relations  according  to  Reaaoa,  and  thetaftre  Hkm^ 
relaticaaare  not  ordered  by  Reaaoa :  and  heace  the  oneasattr* 
tion  is  by  nosMaaato  beconfoaaded  with  the  other.  It  is  pea- 
aibte  that  Reosea  of  itself  1^  its  own  power,  aad  withovt  tfM 
co-oparatiea  of  hanaa  Frasdeai,  nay  have  delemined  and  4iw 
dered  the  relatioaaaf  Mankind.  Aad  so  It  is  in  reality.  Rca- 
■eaisthefirsthMTof  thelMof  aBaoacf  Men,  aaof  aUSplkw 
itaal  life;  aad  ia  tUa  seaae  aad  lane  other sftall  Ihawart 
<<Raaaoa''baaiadlntheeeleclnyeB.  Wiiboat  the  living  aotM* 
tyaf  thislsrw,  aHace  of  Men  eonldnofer  have  come  into  aic- 
Istcase;  «r,  evea  If  It  caoMbe  aappceed  to  have  attained  to  ba> 
ingjHconUlaol,  withoai  this  aethity,  maintalii  Its  existenca 
fbradaglemcaMBi  Heace,  where  Reasoacaaaot  as  yet  work 
by  Ftaedoa^  as  ia  the  first  Bpeeh,  it  acts  as  a  law  or  power  of 
Nature ;  and  thus  may  be  visibly  present  in  consdonaaess  aad 
active  there,  only  without  hadght  iafto  tha  groaada  of  its  activi. 
tyj  or  in  other  words,  may  exist  as  SMN  IMiag^fiw  sowecaB 
coBScionsness  without  taslght 

Ifi  short,  to  express  this  ia  coaunon  language ;— Reason  adls 
as  hUnd  Jnetmet,  where  it  caa  not  as  yet  act  throT^h  Free  WOL 
It  acts  thus  in  the  first  Epoch  of  the  Life  of  Mankind  on  Earth; 
and  this  first  Epoch  is  thereby  more  closely  characterised  and 
more  s^Mly  defined. 

By  means  of  this  stricter  definition  of  the  first  Epoch  we  are 
ahK>  enabled,  by  contrast,  more  strictly  to  define  the  second. 
Instinct  is  blind  ;— a  consciousness  without  insight.  Freedom, 
as  the  opposite  of  Instinct,  is  thus  seeing,  and  olearly  conscious 
of  the  grounds  of  its  actirit^.  But  the  sole  ground  of  this  firee 
activity  is  Reason ;— Freedom  is  thus  conscious  of  Reason,  of 
which  Instinct  was  unconscious.  Hence  between  the  dominion 
of  Reason  through  mere  Instinct,  and  the  dominion  of  the  same 
Reason  through  Freedom,  there  arises  an  intermediate  condition 
— the  Consciousness  or  Science  of  Reason, 

But  fhrther : — ^Instinct  as  a  blind  impulse  excludes  Science ; 
hence  the  birth  of  Science  pre-supposes  a  liberation  from  tha 
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oompalsiTe  power  of  Inntinot  m  already  aecomplished ;  and 
fltuB  between  the  dominion  of  Beaaon  and  Inatinot  and  tliat  of 
Beaaon  aa  Boienoe  there  is  inteipoeed  a  third  oondition,^tAtf  /  of 
lAberationfrom  Reason  as  hutinet. 

Bat  how  could  humanity  free  itaelf,  or  OTen  wiah  to  free  it- 
aelf,  from  that^natinot  whioh  if  the  law  of  ita  exiatenoe,  and 
ruUs  it  tDkh  Moved  and  unoUrusive  power  ?— or  how  oould  the 
«ii€  Beaaon  which  while  it  speaks  in  Instinct,  la  likewise  aotive 
in  the  impulse  toward  Freedom, — ^how  oould  this  sa$Me  Beaaon 
oome  into  oonflict  and  opposition  with  itself  in  human  life? 
Clearly  not  directly ;  and  hence  a  new  medium  must  interTene 
between  the  dominion  of  Beason  as  Instinct,  and  the  impulse  to 
east  off  that  dominion.  This  medium  arises  in  the  following 
way : — the  results  of  Beason  as  Instinct  are  seized  upon  by  the 
more  powerful  IndiTiduals  of  the  Bace ; — in  whom,  on  this  very 
account,  that  Instinct  speaks  in  its  loudest  and  fullest  tones,  as 
the  natural  but  precipitate  desire  to  eleyate  the  whole  race  to 
the  level  of  their  own  greatness,  or  rather  to  put  themselyes  in 
the  room  and  places  of  the  Bace ; — and  by  them  it  is  changed 
into  an  external  ruling  Authority,  upheld  through  outward  con- 
straint j  and  then  among  other  men  Beason  awakes  in  another 
form — as  the  imyidse  toward  Personal  Freedomj-^whioh,  although 
it  ncTor  opposes  the  mild  rule  of  the  inward  Instinct  which  it 
loves,  yet  rises  in  rebellion  against  the  pressure  of  a  stranger 
Instinct  of  foreign  natures  clothed  in  the  garb  of  external  pow- 
er. And  thus  the  change  of  the  individual  Instinct  into  a  com- 
pulsive Authority  becomes  the  medium  between  the  dominion 
of  Beason  as  Instinct,  and  the  liberation  from  that  dominion. 

And  finally,  to  oomplete  this  enumeration  of  the  necessary 
divisions  and  Bpocha  of  the  Earthly  Life  of  our  Baee : — ^We 
have  said  that  through  liberation  ttixm  the  dominion  of  Beason 
M  Instinay  the  Scienee  of  Beasim  becomes  posaiblo.  By  the  laws 
of  this  Sdenco,  all  the  relations  of  Mankind  most  be  ordered  and 
directed  by  their  own  fret  act.  But  it  is  obvious  that  mere  cog- 
nisance of  the  law,  whioh  navaKheless  is  all  that  Seience  of  it- 
•alf  can  give  us,  is  not  anffiotent  for  the  attaimnant  of  this  pur- 
pose, but  there  ia  also  needed  a  peonliar  knowledge  of  aetion, 
Whidi  can  only  be  thoroughly  acquired  by  practice^— in  a  woxd, 
Jrt.  This  Art  of  ordering  the  whole  reUtiona  of  Mankind  ic- 
oording  to  that  Beaaon  which  haa  been  alveady  aoientifically 
floapreho&ded,  (for  in  this  higher  aenae  wa  shall  always  use 
the  word  Art  when  we  employ  it  without  explanatory  remark) 
—this  Art  must  be  uatvenaDly  applied  to  all  the  relaUona  of 
Mankiad,  and  manifested  therein,— until  the  Baoe  become  a 
perfect  image  of  ita  everlasting  archetype  in  Beason ;  and  then 
ahall  the  purpose  of  this  Sarthly  Life  be  attained,  ita  end  be- 
come apparent,  and  Mankind  enter  upon  the  higher  spheres  of 
Eternity. 

Thus,  hnve  we  endeavored  to  pre-figure  the  whole  Earthly 
life  of  Man  by  a  comprehension  of  its  purpose; — ^to  pelroeive 
19^  our  Baoe  had  to  begin^^ita  Existence  here,  and  by  this 
means  to  describe  the  whole  present  Life  of  human-kind : — ^this 
is  what  we  wuh  to  do, — ^it  was  our  first  task.  There  are,  accoxding 
to  thia  view,  Five  prindpal^poehs  of  Earthly  Life,  each  of  which 
although  taking  its  rise  in^the  life  of  the  individual,  must  yet,  in 
order  to  become  an  Epoch  in  the  Life  of  the  Baoe,  gradually  lay 
hold  of  and  interpenetrate  all  Men :  and  to  that  end  must  endure 
throughout  a  long  period  of  time,  so  that  the  great  Whole  of  Life  is 
spread  out  into  Ages  which  sometimes  seem  to  cross,  sometimes  to 
run  parallel  with  each  other : — 1st,  The  Epoch  of  the  unlimited  do- 
minion of  Beason  as  Instinct  :—• /^  State  of  Innocence  of  the  Hu- 
man Race.  2d.  The  Epoch  in  which  Reason  9fi  Instinct  is  chang- 
ed into  an  external  ruling  Authority  j — the  Age  of  positive  Sys- 
tems of  life  and  doctrine,  which  never  go  book  to  their  ultimate 
foundations,  and  hence  have  no  power  to  convince,  but  on  the 
contrary  merely  desire  to  compel,  and  which  demand  blind  faith 
and  unconditional  obedience : — the  State  of  progressive  Sin,  3d. 
The  Epoch  of  Liberation, — directly  from  the  external  ruling  Au 
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thority— uu2tr€«r/y  from  the  power  of  Beaaon  aa  iBstinet, 
generally  from  Beaaon  in  any  fbrm ; — the  Age  of  abnoli 
f^renee  toward  all  truth,  and  of  entire  and  unreetrained  lio»! 
tiousness:-- /A«  State  of  completed  Surfutness.    AtK  The  Bpochtf 
Beason  as  Science :— the  Age  in  which  Truth  is  looked  upon  uj 
the  highesty  and  loved  before  all  other  thinga  ;-<^A«  SteUe  of  prh 
gressive  Justification.    6th.  The  Epoch  of  Beaaon  aa  Art ;— t^ 
Age  in  which  Humanity  with  more  sure  and  unerring  haai 
builds  itself  up  into  a  fitting  image  and  repreaentatiTe  of  Bea- 
son:—lA«  State  of  completed  Justification  and  Sauetification.  That 
the  whole  progress  which,  upon  this  view,  Humanity  maket 
here  below,  is  only  a  retrogression  to  the  point  on  which  it  stood 
at  first,  and  has  nothing  in  view  save  that  return  to  its  origiml 
condition.    But  Humanity  must  make  this  journey  on  its  on 
feet ;  by  its  own  strength  it  must  bring  itself  back  to  that  state 
in  which  it  was  once  before  without  its  own  ooM>peratioii,  and 
which,  for  that  very  purpose,  it  must  first  of  all  leave.     If  Ha* 
manity  oould  not  of  itself  re-create  its  own  true  heingy  then  movU 
it  possess  no  real  Life  ;  and  then  were  there  indeed  no  real  Life 
at  all,  but  all  things  would  remain  dead,  rigid,  immovable.     In 
Paradise, — to  use  a  well-known  picture,— in  the  Paradise  of  ia- 
nocence  and  well-being,  without  knowledge,  without  labor,  with- 
out art,  Humanity  awakes  to  life.    Scarcely  has  it  gathered  cour- 
age to  venture  upon  independent  existence,  when  the  Angel 
comes  with  the  fiery  sword  of  compulsion  to  good,  and  drives  it 
forth  fr^m  the  seat  of  its  izmocence  and  its  peace.    Fugitive  and 
irresolute  it  wanders  through  the  empty  waste,  scarcely  daring 
to  plant  its  foot  firmly  any  where,  lest  the  ground  should  sink 
beneath  it    Grown  bolder  by  necessity,  it  settles  into  some  poor 
corner,  and  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow  roots  out  the  thoma   aad 
thistles  of  barbarism  from  the  soil  on  which  it  would  rear  the 
beloved  fruit  of  knowledge.     Enjoyment  opens  its  eyes  and 
strengthens  its  hands,  and  it  builds  a  Paradise  for  itself,  and  af- 
ter the  image  of  that  which  it  has  lost ; — the  tree  of  Life  arises ; 
it  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  the  fruit,  and  eats,  and  lives  in  im- 
mortality. 


From  the  Desartir.— -PerBian. 

THE   PIETY  OF  ALL   AQE8. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET,  THE  GREAT  ABAD. 

[ooiiTUiucn.] 

•  «••••«  m 

97.  Shew  kindoaes  to  those  under  you,  that  you  may  receive 
kindness  tmok  Mesdam. 

98.  The  Lord  of  Being  created  his  servant  l  ft«e ;  if  he  doeth 
good  he  gaiacth  heaven ;  if  evil,  he  beeoneth  an  inhabitant  of 
hell. 

1  Persian  Note.  So  that  he  can  ohooae  good  and  evil  and  do 
them. 

Commentary.  Sinoe  the  Most  Just  haa  oonfenred  on  his  crea- 
tures the  &culty  of  distinguishing  good  i'rom  evil,  and  given  him 
power  to  incline  to  either :  henoe,  if  he  do  good  aooording  to  the 
commands  of  the  Just  God  (Dadai,)  in  whom  there  is  nothing 
but  good  and  exoelleace,  the  highest  heaven,  the  choicest  heeven 
is  his  abode  \  while  if  he  be  of  evil  dispositions  he  finds  his  seat 
in  hell.  It  is  plain  that  praise-worthy  or  blameable  action,  good 
and  bad  oonduct  are  the  peoplera  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  that 
the  orders  of  the  incomparable  Qod  are  like  the  prescriptiona  of 
the  physician. .  Whoever  observes  tJie  advice  of  the  Benevolent, 
the  Wise,  escapes  affliction,  and  by  a  little  forbearance  everlast- 
ing health  \  while  the  disease  of  him  who  does  not  attend  to  it, 
increases.  The  physician  of  course  is  not  answerable  for  either 
his  health  or  aiokness. 

99.  Evil  proceedeth  not  from  the  God  of  Existence,  and  He 
loveth  not  evil, 

100.  In  the  name  of  Lareng  I 

The  Superior  Beings  and  the  Inferior  Beings  are  the  gill  of 
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tho  Oiyer :  they  oannot  be  separated  from  Him ;  they  haye  been, 
are,  and  shall  be. 

Commentary,  Seeiog  that  the  Bountiful  takes  not  back  what 
lie  giyes,  for  that  is  the  property  of  the  ayaricious  and  rude 
man. 

101.  The  world,  like  a  radiation,  is  not  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  son  of  the  substance  of  the  mighty  God. 

102.  The  lower  world  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  upper 
world. 

Commetiiary.  The  beginning  of  the  Period,  being  from  the 
first  king,  and  its  conclusion  with  the  moon. 

114.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Period,  a  new  order 
of  things  commenceth  in  the  lower  world. 

115.  And  not  indeed  the  yery  forms,  and  knowledge,  and 
erents  of  the  Grand  Period  that  hath  elapsed,  bat  others  pre- 
cisely similar  to  them  will  a^^  be  prodoeed. 

Commentary,  He  says,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Grand 
Period,  combinations  of  the  elements  commence,  and  figures  are 
produced  that,  in  appearance,  and  in  their  acts,  deeds  and  speech 
are  similar  to  the  figures,  knowledge  and  deeds  of  the  past 
Grand  Beyolution ;  not  that  the  yery  same  figures  are  produced, 
sinoe  the  bring^ing  back  of  what  is  past  is  not  fitting ;  fbr  were  it 
desirable  to  bring  such  back,  why  were  they  broken  and  des- 
troyed ?    The  Grand  Artificer  does  nothing  of  which  He  repents* 

116.  And  eyery  Grand  Period  that  cometh  resembleth  from 
beginning  to  end  the  Ghrand  Period  that  is  past 

*  #♦  *  «  «  •  # 

128.  A  band  will  appear  who  are  knowers  and  doers  of  good 
mortifying  the  senses.    (Tipasbud.) 

•  Ctmrntntary,  Tispas  means  self-denial  in  the  way  of  God  and 
his  worship,  in  req>ecl  to  obedience  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleep.  And  one  who  exercises  such  abstinence  is  called  a  Tis* 
pasbud  and  Rirtasp, 

129.  And  this  Band  are  in  a  blessed  road. 

130.  And  there  is  a  diiferent  Band  who  know  and  do  good 
without  practising  austerities,  and  who  inyestigate  the  real 
nature  of  thingp  by  the  guidanee  of  reason,  and  Uye  as  Sirdasp. 

Penian  Note,  The  Sirdasp  are  sneh  as  seek  good,  without 
mortifying  their  bodies  in  deyotien. 

dfrnmentary.  The  Sirdasp  is  that  searcher  after  God,  who  seeks 
IDm  withont  (subjecting  himself  to)  abstinence  in  food  or  sleep, 
and  without  (alTecting)  solitary  seclusion;  who  attempts  to  ex- 
plain hidden  things  by  the  guidance  of  the  understanding ;  and 
who  does  not  deem  it  lawful  to  hurt  anything  haying  lift.  The 
two  classes  that  haye  been  mentioned  are  distinguished  as  the 
enlightened  and  the  guides. 

131.  A  Band  next  succeed,  who  know  good  and  practice  eril 
Texing  harmless  creatures. 

Commentary.  The  distinctiye  mark  of  this  band  is  that  they 
loye  knowledge  and  ingenuity ;  and  yet  yex  harmless  animals 
and  stain  their  mouths  with  the  blood  of  unoffending  creatures, 
and  fill  their  bellies  with  them. 

132.  There  is  a  Band  that  mingle  together  Seruiamand  Niru- 
ram  and  Juraiam. 

Commentary,  What  first  shines  on  the  heart  in  worshipping 
Teidam  is  called  Serusram ;  and  eridence  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  words  oonsonant  to  reason  are  called 
Niruram :  while  the  remark  which  is  abs  urd  and  not  bounded  on 
reason  is  called  Juruiram ;  and  by  these  the  pure-hearted  are 
distinguished. 

133.  One  Band  say,  that  except  the  substance  of  God  there  is 
nothing  immaterial. 

Commentary.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  class  is  that 
they  hold  that  all  the  angels  are  bodies  and  material ;  but  that 
the  essence  of  God  is  free  and  Independent. 

134.  There  is  another  class  that  say  that  Mezdam  is  matter. 


Commentary.  And  these  {materialists  infer  that  God  has  a 
human  form,  and  such  like. 

135.  And  some  hold  that  Mezdam  is  a  Temperament. 
Commentary.    Which  is  a  power  peculiar  to  body. 

136.  One  class  deem  themselyes  prophets,  is  spite  of  their 
molesting  harmless  creatures. 

137.  Without  kindness  to  harmless  animals  and  self-mortifica- 
tion, none  can  arriye  at  the  angels. 

138.  Such  abide  beneath  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  and  by  yir- 
tue  of  their  little  self-mortification,  following  their  own  fiuideS| 
liken  what  they  see  to  other  things,  and  thus  come  to  act 
wrong. 

Commentary,  He  says  that  one  class  esteem  themselyes 
prophets  and  messengers  of  (}od.  But  as  without  mortifying 
the  body;  throwing  off  bad  dispositions  and  accumulating  good 
works,  the  chief  of  which,  is  humanity  to  harmless  animals,  it 
is  impoBsiUe  to  ascend  the  spheres  and  reaeh  the  stars  an^  an- 
gels ;  and  as  this  class  haye  not  Ibllowed  such  a  course,  henoe 
from  the  deficiency  of  their  mortification  and  from  their  not 
haying  endured  sufficient  suffering,  they  see  some  light  below 
the  sphere  of  the  moon ;  and  their  soul  not  haying  gained  the 
ascendency  oyer  the  imagination,  they  fashion  what  things  they 
obserye  according  to  the  creations  of  their  own  imagination : 
thus  suiting  their  knowledge  to  the  system  of  their  fancies :  and 
they  do  not  diseoyer  the  real  nature  of  what  they  see,  but  fbl- 
lowing  the  image  which  their  fancy  has  conceiyed  fall  from  truth 
into  destruction,  and  draw  down  their  followers  into  perdition. 


GLIMP8E8  OF 

UNIVERSAL    UNITY 

I. — The  Mobning-Watch. 


Amidst  the  dawn  of  this  beautiful  summer  morning  would  I 
seek  the  higher  glory  of  communion  with  God's  love,  and  in 
the  growing  splendor  trace  tokens  of  his  high  presence  with 
mankind.  Let  the  flooding  sunshine  speak  of  his  all  embracing 
goodness ;  let  the  mountains  symbolize  firm  principles  for  con- 
duct raised  from  the  centre  of  a  goyemed  will ;  let  the  yellow 
haryOst  fields  be  reminders  of  humble  duties,  the  daily  bread  of 
heayenly  diarities ;  let  the  blue  heayens  enyeloping  the  eartb 
bear  witness  to  that  surrounding  qphere  of  spiritualized  human- 
ity, through  whose  mediations  are  tempered,  tinged  and  exqui- 
sitely diffused  the  radiant  inspirations  of  the  Sovereign  Good. 

Here,  where  I  haye  aspired,  doubted,  repented,  hoped,  resoW- 
ed  ;  here  where  I  haye  struggled  with  Skepticism,  Pantheism, 
Naturalism,  Egoism,  and  through  the  gloom  been  led  to  some 
dim  yision  of  the  Infinite  One  -,  here  where  I  haye  mourned  fbr 
Man's  d^pradations,  yet  honored  all  the  more  his  ineradicable 
germs  of  celestial  greatness,  and  consecrated  eyery  energy  of 
good  to  the  serrice  of  Humanity,  and  the  "God-with-us,"  who  Is 
ito  Head ;  here  where  the  smile  of  Nature  has  won  me  to  her 
serene  and  sweet  companionship,  and  yet  where  her  intoxicat- 
ing charms  haye  warned  me  of  the  birthright  of  Spirits  to  com- 
mand and  guide  all  lower  creations ;  here  where  in  loneliness  1 
haye  fbught  the  fight  of  fhith,  yet  in  that  battle  felt  that  I  wag 
compassed  about  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  in  hours  of 
weariness  and  weakness  drawn  sustenance  from  the  words 
and  deeds  of  saints,  sages,  heroes,  poets,  and  the  encircling  me- 
mories of  Hying  friends ;  here  with  devoutist  gratitude  and  awe 
would  I  aim  to  picture  forth  the  prospect  of  that  land  of  peace, 
which  through  the  golden  mists  lies  shining  fhr  outspread  Itt 
promise. 

XL—- ASPIBATIOlfS. 

Oh  Strength  to  the  weak,  Light  to  the  darkened,  warm  Life  te 
the  chilled  wanderers  through  earth's  pilgrimage,  fulfil  thy 
work  of  renewal,  purify  me  as  Thou  art  pure  and  make  me 
whole  with  thine  own  holiness.    Let  self-love  be  swallowed  vqf, 
a  oneness  with  Thee,  who  Perfect  in  thine  own  beautiful  joy  dost 
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foreTerand  foreyer  ponr  thjMlf  Abroad  in  endlMSly  multiplied 
todBtenoel  that  thou  mayeat  reoonoile  all  areatureB  to  thyself 
in  eyerlastiiig  Unity.  Let  thy  Iioye  flow  into  and  posseM  my 
Inmost  will,  mold  all  my  thooghta  after  the  image  of  thy  wia- 
dom,  and  be  diffoaed  through  every  energy  in  serene,  constant 
•zhanstlesB  benefloence.  Thus  let  me  lose  my  life  and  find  it 
erermore  by  commnnion  with  Thee,  with  all  Spirits,  with  Uni- 
versal Nature, 

m. — ^MxTBon. 

▲id  test,  oh  Spirit)  bsOink  thsa  of  the  mbtbod  whioh  mast 
Im  followed,  in  order  to  reoeiTe  lavgely  at  enoe  and  afanply 
Qod's  infinitely  Taried  truth. 

I.  Vsiy  pl^y  thy  pevtial  Imukions^  Ihy  yet  more  partial 
JbytKiMS  wlU  ssrre  bat  m  ddnslTe  gnidse,  if  sepantely  M- 
kMNd;  neither  witt  past  Traditimi  direet  thee  rightly  ner  pre- 
— It  Pr§fkm«i  if  hserkened  to  etona    AUemafte  then  aU. 

tfot  Ihseni^  the  lo^^holfis  of  a  high  bum  inrret  ef  theory 
shoaldst  then  gase,  ibr  the  wide  penenuaa  glows  wHhnMllew 
ihylight}  not  from  the  deep  well  ef  ieolated  eoBtenqplatlen 
thenidest  thou  ooent  the  stare  tibat  pass  aoress  its  n«r»ow  epen- 
in^linrtheYasie^e  el  heayeoie  radiant  with  sens;  net  with 
the  prism  of  Ihvoirite  eoneeits  shonldst  then  wateh  the  ehanging 
hettMsad  ssesonsjtoby  ndmivaUe  adaptations  do  elendaand 
IsndsQ^pes,  floweit  and  dew  drspe,  the  winter's  spotless  wind- 
hlgHiheet  and  summer's  gor^sons  robe  of  Joy  forever  ^ymbeUse 
Qed's  harmony  of  distribation. 

S.  Thy  starting  point  must  be  the  JKMlOtf^e/  Lt/e-allreal. 
ities;  and  these  must  be  seen  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere of  rererent  love. 

These  Realities  are  of  four  grand  olasses ;  yet  a  Unity  binds 
nil  together  by  graduated  interaction.  Thou  must  not  slight 
either  of  these  classes ;  but  neither  must  thou  for  an  instant 
nrerlook  or  forget  their  respeotiTe  positions  in  the  scale  ef  dig- 
nity. These  Realities  xiae  one  above  the  other  in  the  following 
hierarchy,  (1)  Sttuitive  Realities,  (3)  Social  Realities,  (3)  Reali- 
ties of  Ordefy  (4)  Spiritml  ReaUtiee.  Preserre  always  distinct 
nnd  bright  before  thee  this  scsle  of  DsonEaa. 

3.  But  sgain,  oh  Spirit^  note  well,  that  these  RsaUties  pass 
through  a  wonderAil  unfolding  in  tme.  Wouldst  thou  know 
•piglit  the  minutest  or  grandest  foot,  eTent^  eristence,  then  mast 
leam  the  Past  out  of  which  it  was  born,  the  Preset  with  which 
it  is  related,  the  Future^  whose  germs  are  wn^ped  within  its 
folds^  Only  by  estimating  thus  the  destiny  of  each  and  all 
finite  creatures  can  you  attain  to  any  comprehension  of  the  Pi- 
vine  Idea  which  incarnates  itself  progressiTely  in  them  by  the 
mystery  of  Growth.     Never  be  unmindful  of  the  law    of 

DxVKIK)rMK2«T8. 

ii  Next  observe,  that  inasmuch  as  aU  Realities  stand  ranked 
in  mutual  action  and  reaction ;  and  ss  by  interchange  of  influ- 
ence they  alFeot  each  other's  development,  so  they  most  ttom 
fixat  to  last,  be  arranged  aoeording  to  an  abaoldte  order  of  Poten' 
Hal  Worth.  Some  Realities  are  central,  others  intermediate, 
others  circumferential }  or  again  some  are  causal,  others  media- 
terial,  others  ultimate ;  or  finally,  some  are  essential,  others 
transitional,  others  accidental.  Judge  alwsys  by  this  measure 
ef  Function. 

5.  Each  Reality,  as  endowed  with  a  special  force  of  life  be- 
eomes  a  centre  of  action,  attracting  and  repelling  surrounding 
^heres.  True  order  is  for  the  higher  power  according  to 
worth  to  direct  all  lower  powers,  receiring  from  them  in  turn 
•n\y  harmonious  reaction;  then  all  departments  of  existence 
are  eo-operatiTe  in  mutual  beneficence.  But  when  a  lower 
power  in  worth  rises  against  its  rigbtfiil  superior  and  commands 
it^  receiving  only  its  constraining  reaction,  then  all  departments 
of  related  lift  lose  their  coherence  and  foil  into  confused  con- 
iUct,  The  former  is  the  Direct  mode  of  action ;  the  latter  is 
tke  Inverse  mode  of  action ;  and  between  these  extreme  oppo- 
dtes  are  endlessly  varied  Mkced  modes.    The  direct  mode  is 


good,  the  inverse  mode  evil,  and  the  mixed  indifferent  *,  we  nay 
therefore  conveniently  designate  the  standard  by  which  activi- 
ties are  measured,  as  the  standard  of  CIuauit. 

6.  Once  more ;  all  finite  Realities  diverge  flrom  the  Infinite 
One  by  endless  gradations  of  D^erenct ;  they  converge  towanfa 
him  by  endless  gradations  of  Analogy ;  they  are  blended  by 
Qounthes  shades  of  Modulation,  By  difference  they  are  sepa> 
rated;  by  analogy  combined;  by  modulation  intermingled. 
Difference  gives  us  the  Series  of  pBOoansioii ;  analogj  the 
Sertef  •/  pAaAixausM ;  modulation  the  Series  of  Paoponvraii. 
And  all  three  must  bo  woven  together  in  use,  if  we  would  esss- 
prehead  the  divine  system  of  arrangement 

1,  Once  egain,  it  is  pUin,  that  finite  existences,  as  radiating 
forth  from  the  Infinite  Being,  must  diride  and  redivide,  nnlil 
the  extremest  conceivable  oppodte  is  reached,-- the  oHimate 
aegatlQn  ef  the  primal  seatee  fren  whidi  an  ersatarce  tow. 
There  must  be  ly  diffsrsnese  then  a  Btrits  of  OMtraAera.  Bat 
inasmuch  as  every  in  set  are  retetas^  if  even  in  an  inieited 
frag^asntary  fima,  the  ^ype  ef  the  apiifkt  perfsctisn  of  the 
Oi%lnolfren  whence  it  is  created,  there  most  bebj 
betwoM  each  dspaxtaMat  of  Bealjtiei  and  every  ether, 
twesn  the  minatest  Multiple  e#  fteaUtiee  and  the  wtjfutdm 
pUoi^ef  the  Aheolnto  Reality,  a  Series  of  OomtAmt  aw 
And  by  reeson  ef  this  anivesaal  vaktienahipef  QaBkes  and  lilNB, 
there  mast  be  aoreover  fauMunoable  links  ef  mntetion.  which 
UndRealitleateflStherbyaflanif^TnAaamoMe.  Iheeethreeeri 
also  insepexahle,  mntaaUy  implied  aad  mataaBy  ccaipleaienlaiy. 

8.  FinaUy,and  ehiefiy,eh  Spirit!  sievaU  year thoaghta to 
this  grand  hight  of  conception, — that  ss  the  One  ereates  the 
lla^y  by  his  ereriesting  act,  and  as  the  Many  reaot  apon  each 
other  and  the  One  incessantly,  while  the  wh^e  is  preesived  ia 
commnnien  by  ever  renewed  Medietioa,  so  as  the  vesy  hegia- 
ning  and  end,  eentie  at  once  and  eiteamteenee  of  All  BeaBlics 
isthe  Btemai  Unity.  eeif-Uving,  selg-eoaiprehending,  eri^snfi^> 
dng,  God  in  Himself;  from  whom  deeoend  ell  ereatureaby  an 
everlasting  generation  ef  unity  preceedinginte  variety ;  te  wheat 
reeeeead  all  creataves  by  an  e? erlaetiag  legeneiation  ef  variety 
returning  into  anity.  ThieistheSerfci^Umvtnaax.UmTT. 

Woaldst  then  U  rdi|^eas  and  beaatifhl,  hoty  aad  jcorftf, 
leam  in  alltimee,  places,  eondlticBs,  to  keep  thy  every  affeeticn 
and  power  sutject  to  this  Law  ef  Liberty,  which  is  the  Bivine 
Wiedomef  Divine  Love.  Then  will  exirtenee  beccaw  saered  to 
thee  i  then  will  the  intuitions  of  every  human  beiqg,  aU  Ihele 
of  human  experience^  the  traditions  of  mankind,  the  inspiretioas 
of  the  present  age,  become  venerable  to  thee ;  thenwUlNetaxe 
stand  ever  open  as  a  hallowed  temple;  then  will  the  Spiritnel 
World  be  folt  ss  an  embraoiag  Holy  of  Hcliee,  whcee  caitain  is 
forever  raised ;  then  will  the  Spirit  of  spirits,  the  Person  ef 
persons,  the  Sovereign  King»  the  All^loving  father,  overflow 
and  fill  thee  with  his  light  of  Ufe. 

Spirit  I  Thou  hast  thus  gained  a  glimpse  of  tlie  Divine  Method. 
Proceed  now  to  apply  it. 


>  tia**  ^ 


STRANGE    PHENOIMEMA. 

Anon  uie  Ohrtnxotype. 
AvBVBN,  N.  T.  July  12th,  1840. 

Faixiin  Wxight:— Haring  been  sncoessfol  in  Uying  before 
the  readers  of  the  Chronotype  the  outlines  of  foots  in  relatien 
to  the  commencement  of  the  strange  manifostations  by,  and  con- 
nected with  t^c  rapping  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  sptrita  ef 
human  beings  who  have  passed  on  beyond  our  vision,  and  having 
intimated  that  there  was  much  yet  remaining  untold,  year 
readers  may  wish  to  know  more  of  the  particulars  in  regard  to 
it 

This  rapping  is  not  exclusively  confined,  at  the  present  time, 
to  simple  answers  when  a  question  is  asked,  for  like  all  other 
discoveries  or  new  developments  of  nature,  there  has  been  pro- 
gress made  ia  the  manner  of  getting  communications.    Often  in 
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Ikmilies  wliere  it  is  most  fkmiliar,  it  commenoes  oommanieating 
or  Tapping  for  that  purpose.    It  has  been  aseertained  that  fine 
quick  saeceasiye  raps  are  a  call  to  use  the  alphabet    This  ia 
done  by  the  indiyidnal  who  wiahee  to  commnnicate  naming  orer 
tl&e  letters  of  the  alphabet  saeoessiTely.    When  the  letter  be- 
ginning a&7  word  is  arriTod  at,  there  is  a  rap.    The  same  pro* 
oeas  IB  again  gone  through  with  for  each  letter.    In  this  way 
long  sentenees  will  be  spelled  ont  in  a  muoh  shorter  time  than 
suiy  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  snbjeet  wovld  suppose. 
Hany  of  them  are  Tory  cnrioas  and  altogether  surprising  al 
times,  to  the  fiunilies  where  they  are  made.    As  an  instanoe  of 
remarkable  intelligenee  in  thcee  oommnnieations,  I  would  men- 
tion that  of  an  individual  who  went  to  one  plaoe  to  hear  the 
sonads,  and  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  all  the  ftuaily.    The 
Ikmily  toM  him  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  adndtting 
stnuigers  flir  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity — that 
they  had  been  Teiy  mueh  annoyed  and  were  tired  of  the  annoy« 
anee.    He  had  taken  some  trouble  to  eome  and  inToetlgate  fbr 
himssU;  was  candid  and  kind,  and  told  them  that  he  only  wanted 
to  ass  if  there  was  anything  that  could  np  his  name  which  he 
had  xefosed  to  give  to  the  fimUly— 4hat  tiiey  were  entire  stran* 
ge««  and  that  would  be  eonTindng  to  him.    He  was  finally  ad* 
miilad,  and  to  his  astonishment  on  using  the  alphabet  his  name 
nnu  efttHHif  wpeUed  bp  t^me  9otmdj  the  iouru  of  wkkh  loas  «c«w- 
idltf  r«  him  !  I    Strangers  might  accuse  the  parties  of  colhision, 
bat  all  parties  are  well  known  to  me  and  I  know  them  to  be 
abore  deception.    Besides  it  Is  nothing  more  than  has  many 
times  occurred  in  my  presence  and  with  myself.    The  effect 
upon  the  indiTidual  reftrred  to,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  to  me  asking  my  opinion  of  the  manifesta- 
tions.   *^  Fer  thirty-fiTc  years  or  more  I  haye  been  an  unwaver- 
ing beUerer  in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  human  mind  after 
the  decompesition  of  the  body.    But  behold  a  new  era  of 
thooght  Is  spsinglagnp^  at  say  rats,  a  phenomenon  incapable  of 
solntioa  by  the  principles  of  resson  and  oonmion  sense.    And 
what  is  it  7*    Scores  of  persons  of  like  sentiments  hsTC  been 
led  by  this  amnltetsikion  to  ask  the  same  question.    He  ii  a 
sound  thinking  man,  one  by  his  tevy  ftoulty  of  ssUng  <*  why  and 
what,"  who  has  earned  the  name  of  intdel  from  those  who  are 
aooBstemedtohaTe  others  tUnk for  thenL    I  howcTerthink  the 
thxagaccoantsblecntheseore  of  reason  and  commonsense.    We 
•  know  but  little^  certainly  of  the  laws  which  gOTcrn  the  mode  of 
ooBHaunicatlon,  bat  enough  Ibr  those  who  hate  inTcstlgated  to 
account  in  It  without  dmwing  largely  on  the  organ  of  marrel- 
oumess  or  wonder.    Bat  of  this  another  time.    To  flMsts  now. 

liaay  persons,  and  most  of  the  pi^Mrs  speak  of  a  spirit  ss 
maaifestteg  Hself  in  different  places,  whereas  the  rapping  does 
not  pretend  any  such  thing.    With  different  persons  different 
spirits  converse.    Bach  one  finds  on  inquiry  that  the  name  of 
some  Tcry  near  ft4endor  relatiye  isreyealed  to  hlm-Hwmetimes 
spelled  ont  to  him  or  her  and  often  to  their  astonishment,  there 
be&Bg  no  one  present  who  know  the  liying  and  dead  of  the  fam- 
ily.   The  sounds  fbr  what  purports  to  be  different  persons  are 
as  different  as  the  Toioes  of  different  persons.    Persons  hare 
often  been  called  for,  and  generally  we  get  a  sound  that  purports 
to  be  the  indlTidual  spirit  called  for.    In  this  way  conyersaUon 
has  been  had  with  Bmannd  Swedenborg,  George  Fox,  and  many 
others  who  have  answered  tnt  quutians  irtth  remarkable  aocu- 
raqy.    Also  a  vast  number  of  theologioal  and  psyohologioal 
questions,  which  of  course  is  beyond  absolute  proof  at  present 
Bear  in  mind  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  aboolutely  that  this  is 
spirltiial  eommunication.    We  state  the  fkots  as  we  know  thqr 
exist,  and  tell  what  it  purports  to  be.    We  ask  those  who  dis- 
believe, eq>eoially  those  who  are  constantly  prating  about  "  the 
iafluenoe  of  spirits,"  to  tell  us  why  it  is  and  why  these  things 
may  not  be  what  they  pretend.    In  another  artiole  I  shall  per- 
haps develop  some  different  manifestations  that  often  accompany 
and  perhaps  speculate  somewhat  upon  the  philsophy  of  the 
phenomenon. —Bails. 


CoHmacxAL  Ad  vantaoss  of  Entomology — To  estimate  in  their 
true  extent  the  important  bearings  of  entomolgoy  on  our  pecu- 
niary interests,  we  mast  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  we  annually  lose  from  the  attacks  of  the 
hop-file,  the  turnip-flea,  the  wire-worm,  the  weevil,  and  the  host 
of  insect  assidlants  of  home  agricaltural  and  horticultural  pro- 
duce, but  we  must  extend  our  views  to  our  colonies,  and  we  shall 
there  find  that  in  Australia  the  potato  crops  (as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Thwidtes,)  are  in  some  quarters  wholly  cut  off  by  the  potato 
bug ;  that  in  the  West  Indies,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  and 
long  known  insect  enemies  of  the  sugar  cane,  a  new  pest  of 
the  Coccus  tribe,  sent  us  by  Dr.  Davy,  has  lately  attacked  it  in 
Barbadoes,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  same  island  haye 
nearly  fUlen  a  sacrifice  to  a  minute  Aleyrodes,  reffered  to  by 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgh ;  while  in  Indisxthe  cotton  crops  are 
often  seriously  lij  vred  by  insects  of  various  tribes,  whose  history 
we  have  yet  to  learn ;  and  in  C^lon,  the  goyemor.  Lord  Tor- 
ringtofl,  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  last  year  to  Earl  Orey,  so 
serious  have  the  attacks  of  the  "  coffee  bug,"  (a  species  of  Coccus 
or  scale  insects,  said  to  be  allied  to  C.  Adonidum,)  preyed  ft»r  the 
last  tvm  years  to  the  coffee  plantations,  that  ths  produce  of  one 
estate,  which  had  in  fnrmer  years  been  2,000  cwt,  of  coffee,  Ml 
suddenly  to  700  cwt,  wholly  from  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
bug ;  and  a  similar  heavy  loss  as  to  other  coffee  plantations  is 
confirmed  by  Ifr.  Gardner,  who  speaks  of  the  insect  as  not  con- 
fining its  ravages  to  these,  but  spreading  to  other  trees  and 
plants,  as  limes,  gnavas,  myrtles,  roses,  &c.,  so  that  in  the  Cey- 
lon Botanic  Garden  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  not  in  some  measure 
affected. 

It  appears  highly  probable,  frt>m  fbets  collected  by  Mr.  Gard^ 
ner,  and  quoted  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  October  7, 1848, 
p.  667,  that  this  coffee-bug  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  with 
some  Mocha  coffee-plants  brought  from  Bombay ;  and  it  is  eqnally 
probable,  as  Dr.  Lindley  suggests,  that,  had  the  foul  plants  been 
all  burnt,  or  dipped  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  kill  the  bugs,  the  Cey- 
lon coffee  planters  might  haye  been  saved  ft^mi  their  present 
painfVil  position.  But  why  were  not  these  precautions  taken? 
Simply  because  these  coffee  planters  are  wholly  ignorant  of  en- 
tomology. When  Kaim,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  descried  speci- 
mens of  BrM^^M  Put  disclosed  in  a  parcel  of  peas  he  had  brought 

from.  North  America,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  trepidaUon 
lest  some  of  these  pestilent  insects  should  have  escaped,  and  he 
should  have  been  thus  the  unconscious  instrument  of  introdu<dng 
so  great  a  calamity  into  his  beloved  country.  And  had  the  Cey- 
lon coffee-planter  to  whom  these  infected  Mocha  plants  came, 
possessed  a  fltr  less  amount  of  entomological  knowledge  than 
Kalm,  he  would  have  careftilly  examined  them,  aware  how  easi- 
ly a  new  insect  pest  may  be  introduced  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  of  what  vital  importance  it  is  that  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  such  introduced  plants  are  free  from  disease,  or  thoroughly 
cleansed  ft^m  it  if  present. 

Here  we  have  a  fhrther  striking  instance  how  dearable  it  is 
as  I  have  befbre  oontended,  that  some  instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  in  entomology  as  a  branch  of  it,  should  be  universally 
given  in  all  our  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Not 
only  may  a  landed  proprietor  at  home  suggest  to  his  tenants,  or 
a  country  elergjman  to  his  flock,  the  best  way  of  destroying 
their  iasect  enemies ;  but  if  our  middle  cissses,  likely  to  becesM 
in  the  course  of  their  emigrations  to  our  colonies,  now  svery  year 
more  extensive  coffee  planters  in  Ceylon,  or  colten  growers  in 
India,  or  general  agriculturalists  in  Canada,  Australia,  or  the 
Cape,  were  tau^t  something  at  school  of  the  history  of  these 
assailaata.  as  well  as  the  working-men  who  accompany  or  assist 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  braadi  of  their  school  ed- 
ucation would  turn  to  fhr  more  pecuniary  advantage  than  much 
of  what  is  now  taught  them.~[ Address  delivered  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  by  W.  Spence 
Esq.,  President. 
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REVOLUTION-REACT  I ON-REORG ANIZATION. 


NfMBKS    ThEXB. 

Im  two  preceding  numbers  we  have  aimed  impartially  to  de- 
8cribe|tlie  motiTos  by  which  BeYolntionists  and  BeaotionlBts  are 
gnided. 

The  first  condition  of  just  judgment  is  |u>  place  onrseWes  on 
Ahe  ground  of  the  party  or  person  to  be  tried.     It  is  the  easi* 
testioeurse  imaginable  to  be  one-sided ;  it  needs  self-command, 
.and  what  is  higher,   disinterestedness,  to  be  many-sided  \  and 
to  preserTC  inward  unity  and  firmness  while  appreciating  with 
ifympathy  rarious  tendencies  marks  the  highest  style  of  manli- 
ness.   Ood  sees  at  once  from  center  to  circumference,  and  from 
circumference  to  center,  estimating  with  infinitely  grand  yet 
minute  certiunty,  the  relatire  positions  of  all  existences.    In 
onr  measure  we  should  aspire  toward  like  comprehenslTeness 
and  accuracy.     Partizanship  is  the  current  counterfeit  for 
Principle.  The  very  yiolence  which  betrays  a  character  as  weak 
from  want  of  balance,  passes  for  energy.    Many  a  hot-head  mis- 
takes personal  passion  for  seal,  finding  sanction  as  he  thinks  for 
liis  blind  attractions  and  antagonisms  in  that  searching  text, 
'^  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.^' 
And  the  pithy  apothegm  ^'  I  lore  a  good  hater,"  sounds  like  a 
cheer  to  moral  bull -dogs,  whose  highest  Tiew  of  duty  is  to  guard 
their  paddock  of  prejudice,  and  worry  a  neighbor's  new  notions. 
The  simple  fiict  is,  that  by  reason  of  drudgery  and  selfish 
anxieties,  men  for  the  most  part  are  so  dwarfed  and  tamed  down, 
that  angry  excitement  is  rather  a  pleasurable  stimulus.    Wills 
Are  feeble,  minds  sluggish,  enthusiasm  cold^  hope  torpid ;  and 
stringent  words  serre  as  electric  shocks  on  unstrung  nerres  and 
flabby  muscles.    Superficial  culture  unfits  the  many  for  fine 
appreciation  in  public  and  prirate  matters  equally ;   coarse 
tastes  crare  coarse  gratifications,  like  a  cock-pit  or  bull-baiting. 
And  bodies  of  men,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  are  cased  in  hides 
of  bigotxy  so  toagh,  as  to  be  imperrious  to  all  but  sharp  appeals. 
Finally,  prisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  our  lowest  nature  are  bru- 
tal lusts,  which  sounds  of  gladiatorial  combats  rouse  to  phrenzy. 
Hence  to  end  this  train  of  obTious  yet  not  unneeded  remarks, 
it  too  often  happens  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  that 
he  who  wields  the  biggest  shillelah,  and  breaks  most  heads,  is 
thought  to  be  CTery  inch  a  man.  while  one  who  in  large  humani- 
ty mediates  among  foes  is  sneered  at  as  a  soft  simpleton  who 
ftands  in  want  of  a  keeper. 

Yet  though  in  this  half-aarage  state  of  society,  peace  is  unpop- 
ular, fair  estimates  are  due  alike  to  brethren,  and  ourseWes. 
JvsTicK,  justice  aboTe  all  is  demanded  of  eyery  generous  spirit 
in  times  so  discordant,  yet  so  rich  in  promise.  Can  we  not  be 
loyal  while  free  ?  This  temper  of  mingled  rererence  and  hope 
should  habitually  goTem  all  who  seek  to  take  the  high  posi- 
tion, and  discharge  the  duties  of 

RSOEGANIZATIOII. 

We  liaTo  seen  that  the  Party  of  Beyolution,  and  the  Party  of 
Reaction,  represent  each  agreat  principle ;  and  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  ProTidence  to  harmonise  these  parties— neither  grind- 
ing them  to  powder  in  conflict,  nor  elevating  one  or  the  other  to 
soToreignty.  Let  us  contemplate  the  sublime  opportunity  offer- 
ed to  So6tal{st8  of  accomplishing  HeaTon's  manifest  design. 

Consider  how  Socialism  justifies,  limits  and  completes  the 
Ideal  of  ReTolutionists  and  Reactionists,  as  expressed  in  the 
two  grand  mottos : 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fbateenity, 

Okdbb,  HisaARCHY,         Unity. 


I.  Liberty  is  the  prindpie  of  RoTolution ;  Order  ia  the  prw- 
pie  of  Reaction.  Each  is  fUse  when  adopted  exolosiTely  ;  eaidi 
is  true  when  combined  with  its  opposite. 

Socialism  says  with  the  ReTolutionist :  "  you  are  right  in  rer- 
erencing  man's  spontaneous  impulses  and  demanding  their  aare- 
stricted  play.  Qod  and  Humanity  sanction  Liberty.  There  is 
an  exhanstlesB  force  in  human  instincts,  aye  I  a  divine  Titality  ; 
no  constraint  can  wholly  crush  though  it  may  penrert  and  de- 
form them.  In  the  heart  are  the  fountains  of  energy,  whence 
flow  the  waters  of  good  will  and  good  works.  Greatness  is  pro- 
portioned to  emotive  power*  Every  affection  demands  gratifica- 
tion and  the  sign  of  its  natural  sta^e  of  activity  is  joy.  Destiny 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  free  development.  You  do  well  there- 
fore in  asking  that  Society  should  ensure  to  each  person  an  aa- 
ple  sphere  for  putting  forth  symmetrically  every  faealty.  But 
why  ask  this,  except  because  Society  is  a  composite  body,  each 
member  of  which  depends  on  every  other,  and  so  owes  whils 
receiving  aid  ?  And  how  seek  symmetry,  unless  evecy  man  is 
a  complex  whole,  whose  several  passions  are  mutually  allied  and 
reactive  ?  Hence  i^pears  the  necessity  in  individuals  and  oom- 
munities  of  balance  and  proportion." 

Turning  then  to  the  Reactionist,  Socialism  si^s ;  "  hallowed 
forever  be  Order,  Finite  creatures,  by  their  mere  finiteness  must 
be  mutually  related;  their  life  is  in  relation.  The  Divine  Idea 
can  be  incarnate  in  them  only  in  the  degree  of  their  reoiprocsl 
exchange  of  good.  Qod's  command  to  Spirits  is  oo-eperativo  use- 
fulness. The  very  end  of  each  existence  is  to  receive  and  dif- 
fuse the  Life  which  forever  flows  in  from  the  One  Eternal  Being; 
true  welfare  then  is  to  keep  one's  appropriate  place,  to  follow 
one's  appropriate  law,  and  thus  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Central  Power,  and  the  Spiritual  World,  and  Universal  Nature. 
The  highest  joy  is  williqg  service.  We  are  most  ourselves  when 
most  self  surrendered.  Obedience  alone  gives  freedom,  for  then 
our  aims  coincide  with  God's  designs,  with  Man's  dssires,  with 
the  tendencies  of  Creation.  Thus  the  very  meaning  of  SomsJ 
Order  is  to  ensure  the  largest  Uberiy  of  every  individuaL" 

2.  Equality  is  the  mahod  of  Revolution ;  Hierarchy  >e  the 
method  of  Reaction.  These  lead  to  fotal  errors  when  separately 
employed ;  they  result  in  perfoct  arrangement  when  blended. 

'<  What  mean  you  by  Equality ,  oh  Revdutienist,"  asks  Sooial- 
ism,  ^except  equal  lights  secured  for  all  to  prove  what  they 
are  and  to  take  their  fitting  rank?  You  do  not  pretend  that 
men  have  the  same  stature,  temperament,  vigpr, — ^the  same  ca- 
pacity to  acquire  knowledge,  power  of  judgment  and  fhonlty  for 
expressing  truth, — the  same  force  of  feeling,  depth  and  parity 
of  affection,  fitness  to  become  mediums  of  spiritual  lifou  In** 
quality  is  manifestly  the  Divine  Method  in  every  departaent  of 
existence ;  and  the  higher  the  grade  of  lift,  the  greater  the 
range  of  distinctions.  What  a  dreary  monotony  would  settle 
down  on  human  societies,  if  all  individuals  were  stereotype 
copies  of  one  uniform  pattern.  Cenveraation,  and  interooune^ 
in  all  modes,  would  grow  insufferably  flat  and  profltleas.  Ma- 
tual  respect  and  sympathy  would  become  impossible.  Loyalty 
and  menj  would  disi^pear.  Hnmanity  would  die  out  The 
equality  you  seek  then  must  be  merely  a  foir  chance  and  stimn- 
lating  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  shew  forth  their  ^eoial 
genius,  and  to  reoeive  the  honors  and  trusts  due  to  original  en- 
dow ments,  and  acquired  virtues.    True  equality  is  just" 

^  And  is  not  this  the  very  Hierarchy  you  long  for,  oh  Reac- 
tionist,'' continues  Socialism.  '*  Power  is  a  reality  not  a  fiction ; 
no  man  can  be  greater  than  he  is,  why  should  he  seem  so  ?  Ood, 
Man,  and  Nature  detest  shams.  What  deeper  degradation  is 
there  for  a  people,  than  disproportion  between  the  mind  and 
will  of  rulers,  and  the  measure  of  their  responsibilities ;  what 
meaner  misery  for  persons  than  to  prove  incompetent  for  assu- 
med duties.  The  one  want  of  Society  is  to  find  out  the  adapta- 
tions of  each  of  its  members,  to  set  them  worthily  to  work,  and 
to  treat  them  according  to  their  kindly  ministrations.    You  can 
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tarn  oat  men  to  order,  breed  kings  from  kings,  and  artists 
from  artists, — though  doubtless  there  are  laws  of  descent  which 
may  be  discoyered  and  by  approximation  kept.  True  wisdom 
then  is,  to  surround  all  children  alike  with  the  richest,  health- 
iest, most  cordial,  and  inyigorating  spheres ;  and  by  careful  ob- 
Beryation  of  eyery  sign  of  character  to  learn  their  respectiye 
tendencies.  Supply  in  the  degree  of  improyement  opportuni- 
ties for  growth ;  open  ayenues  for  action  in  proportion  to  power 
of  usefulness ;  let  functions  progressiyely  correspond  with  de- 
Telojpment  -,  then  God's  Aristocracy  will  appear,  chiefs  humble  in 
commanding,  followers  proud  to  obey,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another.    True  Justice  is  equal.'' 

3.  Fraternity  is  the  end  of  Reyolution  *,  Unity  is  the  end  of 
Reaction.  How  can  either  be  attained  without  the  other  ?  They 
are,  by  God's  ordination  Indissoluble  complements. 

^' Your  Ideal,  brethren !  is  the  Family  of  the  Children  of  God 
This  you  would  embody  in  communities  and  nations ;  your  end 
is  diyine."  Thus  briefly  responds  Socialism  to  the  hope  of  Bey- 
olntionists.  '^To  break  the  yokes  of  oppression,  leyel  the 
walls  of  oaste,  intenningle  all  classes  by  respectful  courtesy  and 
cordial  good  fellowship,  is  the  work  for  eyery  truly  humane 
spirit.  Wealth,  learning,  yirtae,  lose  their  worth  when  hoard- 
ed, and  multiply  themseWes  miraculously  when  diffused.  God's 
manna  must  be  gathered  fresh  each  morning ;  it  corrupts  in  the 
miser's  store.  Pensioners  on  heayen's  bounty,  what  shall  we  do 
but  expend  our  gifts  by  generous  stewardship  ?  Needing  for- 
giyeness,  and  "higher  aid,  and  feeling  that  need  in  proportion  to 
oar  progress,  how  can  we  but  be  tolerant,  merciful,  magnani- 
moas  ?  Sprung  firom  one  sire,  shall  we  not  share  our  hearts 
blood  with  our  kindred  ?  Heirs  of  one  destiny  do  we  dream  of 
seyering  our  fortunes  from  the  general  lot  of  man  ?  Fraternity 
means  in  political  institutions  a  Commonwealth  of  Co-operators  \ 
and  the  elear  yoice  of  conscience  assures  us  that  this  bright  yi- 
sion  shall  become  a  substantial  reality  in  a  fullness  of  glory 
such  as  none  can  now  conceiye.  Bat  the  indispensable  condition 
of  such  Society  is  unlimited  charity  j  and  no  man  can  be  fit  for 
this  high  companionship  unless  self-loye  has  been  transfigured 
by  loye  of  CoUectiye  Humanity,  and  yet  more  by  loye  of  God 
as  the  One  Absolute  Good.  Priyttte  ends  must  become  identi- 
fied with  uniyersal  ends  through  the  influence  of  peryading  prin- 
ciple, or  the  Era  of  Brotherhood  will  remain  a  dream." 

"This  preyalenoe  of  Loye,  One  and  Uniyersalj  is  theyery 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  which  you  pray,  and  toward  which  yoa 
look  with  longing  eyes  amidst  the  rude  conflicts  of  a  lawless 
world."  Thus  Socialism  interprets  the  purpose  of  Beactionists. 
"  Let  the  extremities  carry  each  experience  to  the  ruling  brain, 
and  receiye  from  it  in  tarn  eyery  motiye ;  let  pure  truth  com- 
mnnicated  through  intelligent  minds,  which  serye  as  social 
lungs,  inyigorate  and  warm  the  body  politic  with  oyer  new  in- 
spirations; let  the  spiritnal  heart  preserye  equilibrium  in  all 
eiroalations  of  intercourse  by  regulated  impulses  of  kindness. 
Society  should  become  an  organic  unity.  What  true  growth  can 
there  be  but  by  continuous  deyelopment  ?  When  so  much  as  in 
critical  seasons,— such  as  dentition  and  puberty,  wonderful 
symbols  that  these  physical  changes  are  of  moral  and  social  re- 
formations—is the  dynamic  influence  needed  of  central  yitality  ? 
How  discharge  the  lowest  duty  between  indiyiduals  without  the 
commanding  sway  of  oollectiye  reyerence  ?  Law  emanates  from 
God.  It  should  be  consecrated  then  in  the  wills  of  pious  sub- 
jects, dependant,  grade  aboye  grade  upon  the  soyereign  power, 
which  itself  must  manifest  by  beneflcient  efficiency  that  it 
is  authorized  by  the  Almighty.  But  obserye  now  and  deeply 
ponder  upon  the  truth,  that  the  end  of  ruling  is  uniyersal  well- 
being  ;  that  the  only  yalid  claim  to  direction  is  ascertained  ca- 
pacity of  doing  good  ;  that  God  Himself  has  no  right  to  injure 
a  creature  for  his  own  adyantage,-nay !  that  it  is  absurd  as  im- 
pious men  to  conceiye  of  his  interests  as  hostile  to  or  separate 
from  the  interests  of  the  lowliest  existence.    No  selfishness  is  so 


infernal,  as  ayarice,  ambition,  lust,  cruelty,  in  those  who  by 
grand  powers  and  passions,  were  meant  by  Proyidence  to  be  ra- 
diant orbs  of  blessing.  Tyrants  are  trutors  at  once  to  the  In- 
finite Buler  and  to  the  humblest  fellow-man  whom  they  oppress. 
On  none  rest  such  reponsibilities  of  useful  ministry,  as  on  those 
who  by  intellect  and  energy  are  heayen's  commissioned  regents. 
Only  by  diyine  loye  flowing  in  through  the  really  great-hearted, 
and  softening  all  social  spheres  with  brotherly  kindness,  can 
there  be  Unity  on  earth  or  in  heayen." 

Thus  on  the  highest  ground  of  thought,  Beorganization  meets 
Beyolution  and  Beaction,  and  says  Teace  be  between  you.'  From 
foes,  with  arms  outstretched  for  mutual  extermination  it  firmly 
takes  the  weapons,  and  locking  their  hands  in  a  clasp  of  friend- 
ship, seals  it  with  a  kiss.  Then  with  a  few  words,  it  thus  ad- 
dresses them : 

The  Divine  principU  of  Society  is  ATrBACxioN.  This  recon- 
ciles Liberty  and  Order. 

The  Divine  method  for  Society  is  Thb  Law  of  Series.  This 
reconciles  Equality  and  Hierarchy. 

The  Divine  etid  in  Society  is  Harmony.  This  reconciles  Fra- 
ternity and  Unity. 

Such  is  the  dignified  attitude,  in  which  Socialism,  as  an  Ideal, 
should  mediate  among  warring  parties  in  this  era  of  transition. 
But  Beorganisation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  summoiied  by 
Proyidence  to  be  yet  more  a  Peacemaker  in  Practice. 

TOPICS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Our  friends  have  now  before  them  the  fourth  number  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  can  form  some  general  notion  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  aims.  While  cordially  thanking  our  brethren  of  the 
press,  for  the  warm  welcome  with  which  they  have  greeted  ns, 
we  can  sincerely  assure  our  readers,  that  ftitore  nnmbers  will 
constantly  improye  upon  th^  predecessors.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  and  vis  inertice  to  be  overcome  in  the  oatset 
of  all  enterprises.  But  we  have  now  very  much  completed  onr 
arrangements;  and  the  way  seems  clear  for  makiog  this  paper 
all  that  its  most  sangnine  supporters  can  desire.  With  the 
purpose  of  sketching  an  outline  of  our  designs, — as  an  attrao- 
tion  to  subscribers,  and  a  guide  to  correq[M>ndents,  we  will 
briefly  mention  in  this  and  two  sucoeeding  numbers,  the  topics 
-which  we  propose  to  haye  discusseed  in  cor  colomns,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  we  would  prefer.  To  day  we  confine  oor- 
selyes  to 

L-^xmcisM. 

Onr  starting  point  is  Modem  Society  m  Christendom.  Here 
we  would  he  just,  in  the  strictest  and  amplest  sense  of  that  sub- 
lime word.  He  who  would  comprehend  the  present — ^in  its 
tendencies  both  good  and  evil, — ^its  promiras  and  perils, — its 
germs  of  hope,  its  husks  of  dead  custom,  must  trace  institutions, 
laws,  maxims,  sayings,  creeds,  to  their  root,  and  by  following 
up  their  growth  in  the  past  learn  their  actual  stage  of  maturity 
and  thence  infer  their  final  fruits.  Praise  and  blame  are  alike 
superficial,  unless  we  are  thereby  taught  to  discriminate  the 
essential  from  the  accidental,  the  living  body  from  its  garb. 
Persons,  classes,  modes  of  action,  communities,  are  continually 
honored  and  reproached  for  qualities  nowise  peculiar  to  them 
or  originated  by  their  yolitlon.  We  never  can  understand 
aright  a  man,  or  a  nation,  unless  we  Icnow  their  parentage, 
training,  inheritance, — unless  we  gain  some  glimpse,  however 
dim,  of  their  reaction  on  related  spheres,  and  anticipate — ^not 
vaguely  but  by  accurate  Imowledge  of  their  speci/ielafcs  of  life— 
their  influences  upon  the  future.  Many  existences,  in  all  do» 
partments  of  the  universe  are  of  worth,  not  intrinsically  but  tat 
incidental  uses. 

But  we  must  not  enlarge  upon  these  lunta  We  wish  simply 
to  suggest  our  points  of  view — ^the  solidaritt  or  mam.    We 
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define  our  itanding  plAoe,  as  Christendom  in  its  actual  state 
of  derelopment. 

We  would  Mj  then  to  oorrespondents :  regard  all  subjects  in 
ihe  large,  rererent^  broad  and  buoyant  spirit  wbicb  a  ooncious- 
ness  of  vital  communion  with  Humanity  as  a  whole,  necessarily 
inspires.  Put  away  conceit^  oowardice,  ingratitude,  rashness. 
Let  the  images  of  men  of  earlier  days  be  by  you,  while  you 
handle  their  works ;  think  of  their  difficulties  before  you  con- 
demn, of  their  aspirations  before  you  rest  content  with  what 
they  haye  bequeathed  to  their  fellows.  And  let  the  brighter 
images  of  coming  ages  hoTsr  round  yon  amidst  obscuring  clouds 
and  rough  hindrances.    Be  loyal ;  be  hopeAil. 

In  this  spirit  surrey  Christendom  in  its  reUUons  to  the  un- 
dTllised  world;  then  find  the  causes  fbr  its  mingled  action 
of  bleaong  and  cursing  in  its  half  savage— half  sanctified  in- 
ternal state.  Spare  no  abuses ;  make  no  deluAve  palliations ; 
broadly  recognise  the  inconsistencies,  public  and  private,  of 
proftssed  principles  with  habitual  pnotice.  Strip  off  and 
bum  in  the  fires  of  purii|fiag  leal  every  plague-spotted  sham 
that  poisons  society  with  its  exhalations.  Examhie  Property 
holdhig  and  Property  getting— the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labor— OBnnarce,  Finance,  modes  of  PnbUc  and  Private  Bz- 
peaditnie  Ooeinl  and  Domestie  Bdaitiowi,  BdneaUon,  Worship, 
in  the  opiiit  of  truth.  Btalo  /Mtr,  explore  emutt,  trace  tmien* 
cUt,  We  propose  to  give  in  the  Ibrm  of  original  essays  and 
translajtions  as  thoroughly  exhaustive  a  criticism  of  Christen- 
dom, as  possible— ^md  invite  the  testimony  of  our  fellows  in 
Italfilling  this  work. 

But  we  cannot  eritioise  withont  a  Standard  of  judgment  Have 
woioeh  astandard  7    Nozt  week  we  will  seeu 


TALKS  ON  THE   TIMES. 

I-— RaDXCAI.  AMD  SCCIAXST. 


Badiedl.  <*Tou  call  your  paper  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  but 
the  title  is  a  misnomer.  Ton  are  not  of  this  Age,  at  all.  Ton 
talk  of  'Reconciliation,'  'PeaceM  Transformation,'— and  I 
know  not  what ;  all  that  belongs  to  the  ihr  ftiture.  This  Age 
is  one  of  War  of  Principles,  war  to  the  knift ;  and  only  by  mak- 
ing a  bearing  through  old  abuses,  can  the  road  be  opened  A>r  a 
peaceful  progress  of  mankind." 

Socialist.  "The  spirit  from  which  you  speak,  is  certainly 
rife  enough ;  but  it  belongp  to  the  last  age,  not  to  this.  There 
are  Nimrods  abroad,  great  and  small,  slaying  the  savage  beasts 
of  oppression ;  but  man  longs  rather  to  see  an  Orpheus  taming 
them  by  music  There  are  Babel  builders  enough  confounded 
in  their  presumptuous  plans  for  scaling  heaven,  confused  in  their 
speech,  restlessly  rushing  forth  into  novelties  j  the  times  de- 
mand an  Apollo  rearing  in  harmonious  proportioas  the  walls  of 
habitable  cities.  It  was  grizzly  old  Neptune,  who  called  up  the 
war-horse,  by  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and  briny  ocean  typifies  the 
deposited  traditions  of  grief  and  crime ;  Minerva,  goddess  of 
wisdom,  prescience,  practical  judgment,  blessed  man  with  the 
olive-tree,  symbol  of  peaoettil  plenty." 

Badical  "  Tour  whole  tone  of  thought  is  mystical,  transcen- 
dental, abstract ;  you  do  not  know  the  people,  their  sorrows  and 
wants,  their  indignation  and  impatience.  The  true  way  to  talk 
now,  is  in  the  sphere  of  immediate  interests ;  tell  men  how  to 
make  two  dollars  for  one,  how  to  overturn  the  whole  gambling 
system  of  trade,  how  to  do  away  with  interest  on  mon^,  how  to 
set  labor  free  from  its  chains,  in  a  word,  how  to  tumble  into 
the  dust  that  Old  man  of  the  Mountain,  Capital,  who  has  twined 
his  erooked  legs  and  arms  round  the  shoulders  of  the  homeless, 
weary,  Sinbad,- Industry.  Clothe  plain  common-sense  in  rough 
speech.  Call  things  by  their  right  names  \  let  the  blood-suckers, 
who  by  banking,  brokerage  and  all  modes  of  spunging,  are 
draining  the  vitals  of  the  productive  classes,  know  that  they 


shall  be  choked  off*,  let  the  rich  idlers  be  made  to  comprehemd 
that  they  are  detected  thieves^  and  will  be  treated  as  such.^ 

Socialist,    '^  The  ends  you  have  in  riew  are  for  the  most  purt 
right,  they  are  the  ends  approved  by  reason,  commended  by  hu- 
manity, sanctioned  by  Providence.    But  your  summary  measures 
will  be  found  to  be  of  much  less  sure  and  speedy  efficacy  than 
words  of  peace  and  deeds  of  co-operation.    Have  you  forgotten 
your  Esop  7  The  sunshine  can  always  loose  the  cloak,  which  the 
fierce  wind  only  ftstens  tighter.     Would  you  work  a  swift 
transformation  in  society  t     Begin  by  beating  swords   into 
plough-shares   and   spears  into  pruning  hooks  every  where 
among  all  classes,  in  all  occupations.    Demand  universal  am- 
nesty, universal  disarming,  universal  Aratemity.    Let  the  priv- 
ileged be  told  cordially,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  thought 
of  spoiling  them  of  their  means  of  culture,  honor,  eigoyment^ 
but  that  proposed  plans  of  reform  will  benefit  them  as  well  as 
the  poor.    Let  producers  be  made  clearly  to  see,  that  only  bj  a 
vast  increase  of  wealth,  by  friendly  association,  combined  oeon- 
omies,  ooi^int  application  of  scientific  skill  to  manual  toil, 
equilibrium  of  all  modes  of  labor  and  exchange,  &c,  can  the 
world  be  elevated,  as  a  whole,  to  refined  and  Just  relations. 
This  is  the  conduct  marked  out  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Age." 

Radical  ^  What  a  good  natured  dreamer  1  Where  have  yon 
been  all  your  days!  Would  that  you  could  travel  in  Europe, 
and  talk  with  the  money-kings  of  London,  Paris,  the  nobles  of 
England,  the  petty  despots  of  Germany.  Ton  think  soft  words 
and  kindly  sentiments  will  tame  these  wolves  into  fellowship 
with  the  fiocks  they  worry.  It  is — with  due  respect  to  your 
feelings — the  sheerest  nonsense.  Nothing  but  shaking  their 
palace  rooft  down  upon  their  heads  will  ever  startle  them  from 
their  drunken  sleep  of  self-sufficient  indifference  to  the  mass  of 
the  wretches  around  them.  I  tell  you,  what  is  wanted  is  a  cer- 
tain divine  vengeance,  swift  as  the  whirlwind  and  earth^qnake 
shock,  an  upheaval  of  the  people  lifting  oppressions  and  cp- 
IHressOTS,  and  tossing  them  aside  forever.  Men  are  too  peaceful, 
too  long-suffering.  God  knows  the  wide-spread  misery  of 
Christendom  is  intolerable.  What  are  a  hundred  battle-fields- 
considered  in  regard  to  life,  mental  agony,  or  moral  degradation 
— when  viewed  side  by  side  with  the  lingering  death  of  a  whole 
people  like  the  Irish.  In  the  first  at  least,  is  manliness,  sowing 
seeds  in  the  bodies  of  fkllen  heroes,  for  a  harvest  of  ftiture 
grandeur ;  in  the  last  is  only  meanness  blighting  with  mildew 
every  germ  of  energy." 

Socialist.  '^  There  is  a  style  of  heroism  higher  than  the  sol- 
diers, which  never  destroys  but  by  a  touch  works  miracles  of 
life.  Its  soul  is  fiiith,  its  healing  hand  is  hope,  its  blessing  makes 
the  loathsome  lepers  of  selfishness  sound  once  more  in  chari^. 
The  last  age  tried  thoroughly  retributive  force ;  let  this  age 
try  more  thoroughly  redeeming  forgiveness.  The  world  never 
needs  a  second  Bonaparte  or  Holy  Alliance.  Let  Satan  with  his 
proud  promises  of  all  earth's  kingdoms  be  abased  before  the 
>Son  of  Man,  establishing  by  free-will  service  of  fraternity,  the 
Reign  of  Heaven.  What  we  want  is  the  Spirit  of  Manhood, 
which  simple  as  a  child,  clear-sighted  as  an  angel,  strong  in  the 
might  of  humanity,  assured  of  ineradicable  good  in  all  men, 
communing  always  with  the  Divine  liove,  shall  confront  en- 
throned errors  in  high  seats  of  fashion  amidst  body-guards  of 
etiquettes,  and  glittering  courts  of  flattery,  with  the  plain  pro- 
phetic judgment — '  Thou  art  the  man.'  I  do  not  guess  but 
know,  that  in  the  very  conscience  of  the  most  hardened  world- 
ling of  this  age  there  sits  an  angel,  which  forever  whispers 
'Brotherhood,' < Mutual  Service,'  'Common  Wealth,'  'Justice.' 
The  Reformer,  who  takes  the  firm  ground  of  Peace,  stands  act 
ahtu  amid  the  wa  rring  nations.  The  ministration  of  spirits,  God 
Himself  by  his  mediations,  is  with  him.  It  is  the  time,  be  assur- 
ed, not  for  opening  half-healed  wounds,  and  gashing  anew  the 
mangled  form  of  Christendom,  but  for  quickening  its  very  heart 
to  pour  fbrth  streams  of  ichor  which  shall  renovate  Man's  muti- 
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lAted  ftm  with  odestial  youth.  Thia  soonds  to  you  like  yision- 
aiy  xwit ;  woU,  yom  wUl  lire  to  lean ;  seeming  folly  ridioaled 
to-4i^,  proTW  to  be  wiadom  to-monow." 


•  ••^•'«'< 


WOMAN; 

HER    POSITION  AND  DUTIES. 


BT  JBAHHIE  DEBOH, 


[C0MTIMT7E1>.] 

It  ie  ••  mothen,  that  women  ahoald  oonaeorate  themseWes  to 
the  work  of  propering  »  better  ftitnre  for  their  ohildren.  le 
there  an  Intdligent  mother,  worthy  of  that  name,  who  does  not 
experienee  profound  anxiety  in  seeing  these  frail  ereatnrss  oast 
ovt  to  grow  up  amid  the  distnrbanoes  of  rerolationary  eras,  and 
in  thinking  of  the  storms  which  an  improTident  lystem  of  poli- 
ticBy  selflsh  at  onoe  and  crael,  has  brought  upon  their  heads? 
An  mothers,  whaterer  their  social  position  or  their  fiuth,  most 
haTe  the  same  interest,  the  same  end,— the  welUbeing  of  their 
children.  All  then  should  equally  derire  a  social  organiialioQ 
whidi  would  gite  them  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  the  ftiture 
ftte  of  bdngs  so  dear.  This  never  has  been  giren,  never  could 
be  given  by  societies  based,  as  those  of  the  past  have  been,  on 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  on  privilege,  on  the  oppression  of  man. 
But  this  fteling  of  security  can  and  will  spring  up  in  societies, 
based,  as  those  of  the  Aiture  are  to  be,  on  the  principles  of  fxa. 
temity  and  universal  solidarity,  of  which  woaaan  Okould  be  the 
most  ardent  apostle. 

If  women  of  the  privileged  classes  could  but  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  their  present  high  condition  can  not  protect  their 
ohildren  from  the  vidssitudes  of  fortune;  if  th^  could  but 
leam  to  remember  that  their  own  ancestors  perhaps,  onoe  bent 
the  knee  as  slaves  and  serft,  before  the  progenitors  of  the  very 
half-dad  beggar  boys  upon  whom  they  now  look  down  with 
pity;  if  the  veil  of  the  past  could  but  be  lilted  before  them; 
then  would  they  comprehend  that  their  maternal  love  must  not 
be  oonHned  to  their  own  children,  but  enlarged  to  embrace  the 
young  of  this  and  all  succeeding  generations  \  then  would  they 
recognise  the  truth,  that  only  when  unitaxy  sodeties  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  ensure  the  wdl-being  of  each  of  their  members 
however  humble^  can  security  be  Mt  for  the  happiness  of  any 
one,  however  honored. 

And  if  women  of  the  working  dasses  would  but  comprehend 
that  it  is  one  of  their  duties  to  reclaim  the  right  of  bdng  com- 
pletely mothers;  if  they  could  but  be  taught  that  sodety  is 
bound  to  exert  a  watdiftd  providence  over  the  child  before  its 
birth,  by  exempting  the  mother  from  exhausting  ton  during  the 
period  when  die  Is  ftilfllling  her  sacred  ftmction  of  supplying 
sodety  with  new  members,— members  who  will  be  active> 
intelligent)  useftO,  and  every  way  fit  for  advancing  the  general 
proeperily,  in  proportion  to  the  harmonious  development 
to  an  their  fSMulHes  j  then  would  they  become  convin- 
ced of  the  neeesdty  of  that  grand  sodal  reform  which  can  alone 
ensure  them  the  right  of  preserving  thdr  children  from  misery, 
ignorance  and  despotism. 

When  woBMn  of  all  dasses  shaH  accept  these  great  truths,  then 
wiUaU  mothers  unite  to  aceomplish  that  grand  Mksion  of  hu- 
manity, which  religion  and  the  true  sdence  of  sodety  make 
known. 

Tne  sdMieB  ni  women  in  the  present  age,  is  an  apostleship, 
whose  end  is  the  introduction  ef  Ged's  kingdom  upon  earth.  The 
BMStts  ef  frOHmng  that  end,  is  to  lead  mankind  into  the  way  I 
which  PrevMeiioe  marks  out,  by  reeondling  individuals,  ftmOies, 
disses,  nations,  now  separated  from  one  another  by  hostile  inter- 
Mta,  vsrying  opinions,  and  incessant  competition.  But  the  in- 
diipenashle  oondHion  for  thisreoondlement  is  to  put  away  onse 
•Bd  ferever,  the  causes  of  strife  between  the  two  grand  halves 


of  humanity,  man  and  woman.  And  the  very  first  step  toward 
this  reform  is  to  proclaim  on  high  the  dvil  and  political  equali- 
ty of  the  sexes,  and  to  demand  the  practical  realisation  of  the 
rights  of  women,  by  the  press,  by  speech,  and  incessant  protest* 
against  the  violations  of  those  prindples  of  liberty,  equality) 
and  fraternity,  which  are  the  law  of  Qod.  It  should  be  dearly 
understood,  that  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  race,  birth, 
caste,  fortune,  can  not  be  complete  and  radical,  until  the  privi- 
lege of  sex  is  utterly  destroyed,  because  this  is  the  root  of  aU 
the  others.  And  now,  whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  opinion 
and  of  faith,  religious  snd  sodal,  among  women  consecrated  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  sublime  misdon,  let  aU  be'convin* 
oed  that  in  this  era  of  trandtion,  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
fulfilling  their  high  duty  is  the  redaiming  of '  woman's 
rights  to  dtisenship. 

Let  women  then,  who  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  thdr  rdi- 
gieus  and  sodal  misdon,  unite  and  pledge  to  each  other  their 
devoted  aid,  in  introduoingby  every  means  of  action,  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  theb  sex,  and  peaeeftd  ssntiments,  the 
Bdgn  of  Oed  upon  esrth— the  reaUsatioa  of  the  three  great 
prindples,  which  hoU  in  gsrm  the  happy  sodeties  of  Aitur* 
ages. 

Let  us  demand  in  the  name  of  Fraternity,  that  the  saered  law  of 
SoUdaiity,  which  unitse  in  one  living  body,  aU  members  of  the 
human  family,  should  be  no  longer  misconedved  and  disobeyed ; 
and  tiiat  aU  shaU  be  admitted  te  partake  of  the  blesdngs  which 
Qod  bestows  on  aU ;  that  sodety  asa  whole  ahaU  become  res- 
pondble  for  the  well-being  of  each  of  itsmembeie ;  and  that  no 
one  shall  consider  himself  exempt  firem  the  duty  of  using  every 
Ihculty  for  the  common  good. 

Let  us  demand  in  the  name  of  Bquality,  a  total  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  tezy  raee^  birth,  caste,  finrtune ; 

For  Women,  for  Children,  fbr  the  Laboring  dasset  we  would 
secure  the  first  of  aU  rights,  the  right  re  /toe,and  a  AiU  devdop- 
ment  c>f  every  power,  phydcal,  inteUeetual,  moral ; 
Education,  free  and  equal ; 

Profepdoiml  aad  splentlfio  oulture,  aooording  to  latitudes ; 
The  right  to  labor; 

Admissions  to  sodal  Amotions  in  proportion  to  power  of  use- 
fulness, without  distinction  of  sex ; 

ICeans  of  agoyment  and  social  rdaxation,  so  requinte  for 
those  oppressed  by  anxiety  and  toil ; 

For  the  dck  and  infirm,  affectionate  care ;  for  the  aged,  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  honorable  repcee;  due  recompense  and 
respect  fi»r  all. 

Let  us  demand  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  honor  for  the  rights 
of  every  human  being ;  liberty  of  eonsdence ;  liberty  of  speech ; 
liberty  of  the  press;  liberty  of  sssoeiation;  freedom  for  aU  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  to  partidpate  in  making  laws,  and  distri- 
buting the  psofits  of  labor. 

If  Our  words  of  peace  and  conciliation  are  heard,  there  wiU 
be  an  end  to  bloody  conflicts  and  inhuman  tricks  of  policy- 
Muertf  and  Ignorance.^  the  kit  0/  the  peoples  tyrants,  will  disap- 
pear forever :  because  ihktemity,  equality,  liberty,  will  thence- 
fbrth  be  verified  in  deeds. 


Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  ensure  greatness  of  mind,  than 
the  observation  of  perpetual  change.  He  who  doeth  this,  hath, 
in  a  manner,  put  oif  the  body  ^  and,  knowing  how  soon  he  must 
away,  is  just  in  all  his  dealings,  as  well  as  redgned  to  the  con- 
ditions to  which  nature  subjects  him.  Whatever  any  one  may 
think,  or  do,  or  say,  his  only  concern  is  to  act  right,  to  be  con* 
tented  with  what  befkls.  He  hath  cast  adde  every  trouble  and 
care^  and  desireth  but  to  walk  according  to  the  law  of  God. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  grow  eld  to  become  more  indulgent.    I 
see  no  Ihult  coBmitted  that  I  have  not  committed  myself 
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For  HkM  apliit  of  tho  Ago. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  FATHER  MATHEW 

BY  PHY8IO0NOMY. 


I  send  yott  an  abstnct  of  the  deeeription  of  Faihbr  Mathbw 
hj  Physiognomy,  giTen  in  onr  social  interriew  yesterday}  at  the 
Irving  Hoose.    We  might  suppose  flrom  the  maltitode  who  flock 
to  see  the  good  Father,  and  fh)m  the  senitiny  with  which  they 
regard  his  featnres  and  expressions,  that  all  men  understood  the 
science  of  Physiognomy,  or  at  least  that  they  indulged  a  blind 
fbith  in  the  tmthftilness  of  the  human  countenance.    A  Phre- 
nologist would  undoubtedly  regard  the  head  of  this  great  and 
good  man  with  interest,  but  the  misfbrtune  is  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  to  examine  it,  and  eren  the  most  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Gall  would,  I  Iknoy,  feel  yery  little  satisfaction  in 
examining  the  head,  without  the  <*  light  of  the  countenance '^ 
thrown  upon  it 

Having  the  same  means  of  knowing  the  character  of  the 
<' Apostle  of  Temperance''  that  others  have,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  refer  you  to  the  signs  of  the  fJMulties  as  laid  down  in 
the  ''  Outlines  of  Physiognomy,"  and  by  this  means  I  shall  ap- 
pear not  in  the  light  of  a  diviner j  but  as  an  expounder  of  Seience. 
Observe  in  the  first  place  a  predominance  of  the  Desire  to  Love, 
indicated  by  a  narrow  square  chin.    The  little  book  referred  to 
says,  '^  The  faculty  of  desire  to  love  is  a  charitable  feeling,  act- 
ing  with  benevolence  and  philanthropy  ;  and  those  who  have 
the  sign  of  it  large  are  very  good  and  kind  to  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate, and  seem  to  give  charities  in  gratitude  for  the  happi- 
ness conferred  on  them  by  the  inspiration  of  this  faculty."   This 
form  of  chin  is  to  be  observed  in  missionaries— those,  I  mean, 
who  have  the  trae  missionary  spirit-«-and  as  I  never  saw  it  more 
perfect  than  in  Father  Afathew,  I  should  say  that  the  faculty 
which  it  indicates  must  be  a  leading  trait  in  his  character.    He 
is  a  missionary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.    Violent  Love, 
which  is  selfish  in  it»  action,  and  which  is  aptly  represented  by 
Oupid  with  his  darts  inflicting  wounds  and  suflferingiB  indicated 
by  a  broad  instead  of  a  narrow  square  chin,  is  scarcely  an  element 
in  his  character;  and  the  other  faculties  of  love,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ardent  and  the  Fond,  are  small  in  him. 

The  sign  of  Philanthropy,  the  length  of  the  under  lip  at  the 
angle  of  the  month,  crowds  upward  as  if  it  would  make  room 
for  itself  against  the  sign  of  Gravity,  which  is  another  of  his 
strong  flMulties.    Philanthropy  is,  therefbre,  Judging  from  Phy- 
siognomy alone,  one  of  bis  leading  characteristics,  and  must  act 
powerfully  in  connection  with  such  strong  desire  to  love.    To- 
gether with  a  large  sign  of  Gravity,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludierous,  and  has  a  large  sign  of  Cheerfulness,  indicated  by 
wrinkles  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  curving  downward — so 
that  he  can  both  hear  and  say  very  witty  things  without  laugh- 
ing, and  the  cheerfulness  which  would  otherwise %how  itself 
chiefly  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  betrays  itself  in  a  general  il- 
lumination of  the  features.    With  so  much  gravity  he  could  not 
treat  serious  matters  otherwise  than  seriously. 
The  fiMulfy  of  Benevolence  or  alms-giving,  indicated  by  the 


of  the  ftiture,  and  seal  or  enthusiasm  in  the  ptoseention  of  his 
underUkings ;— and  larger  sOll,  yon  see  the  signs  of  Love  of 
Triumph,  and  Love  of  Reform,  the  elevation  of  the  onter  ex- 
tremities of  the  right  and  left  eyebrows,  along  with  the  horison- 
tal  wrinkles  produced  by  the  perpendicular  fibres  in  that  part 
of  the  forehead.  Love  of  Reform,  and  Love  of  Triumph!  who 
can  doubt  that  Father  Mathew  possesses  these  in  a  supwemi- 

nent  degree  ? 

Next  look  at  the  sign  of  Relative  Defense  in  the  moat  conspi- 
cuous part  of  that  great  nose  of  his.    This  indicates  the  dispo- 
sition to  guard  the  weak,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  take  the 
part  of  the  ii^nred,  and,  in  connection  with  his  other  faculties, 
the  disposition  to  "plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy.'' 
This  is  very  great,  but  the  sign  of  Attack  is  still  greater,  show* 
ing  that  he  is  capable  of  advancing  alone,  and  assailing  an  evil 
in  its  strongholds,  as  with  battering  rams,— and  in  coincidenoe 
with  this  he  has  a  very  large  sign  of  Discovery,   so  that  he  is 
able  to  make  his  assault  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Mmself  When 
the  case  requires,  he  is  ready  to  "  carry  war  into  the  enemy's 
fortress,"  and  with  such  warlike  faculties  connected  with  such 
beneficent  ones  he  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  do  battle  with  such 
an  enemy  as  Intemperance.    Neither  is  he  wanting  in  8elf-De- 
fense.    The  sign  of  this  faculty  is  large,  though  less  than  the 
former,  and  he  is  prepared  to  defend  his  principles  and  maintain 
his  ground  to  the  last. 

Besides  the  strong  traits  already  mentioned  we  see  a  very 
large  sign  of  Bxcursiveness,  or  a  disposition  to  journey  about, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  his  missionary  labors— 
also  a  large  sign  of  Love  of  Travel,  a  fhculty  which  is  no  doub- 
pleasantly  gratified  in  his  mission  to  this  country.    In  connect- 
tion  with  this  the  signs  of  Place,  Direction,  and  .Distance,  are 
very  large,  so  that  he  could  not  easily  forget  a  plaoe  which  he 
has  once  seen,  and  would  very  quickly  learn  all  the  streets,  bye 
ways,  and  turnings  of  a  city,  as  well  as  the  geography  of  a 
country.    The  fulness  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  cheek  under  the 
eye,  indicates  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  beautiful, 
and  with  the  faculties  last  named,  together  with  a  large  sign  of 
color,  it  finds  gratification  in  landscape  scenery.    You  remem- 
ber the  large  sign  of  Buoyancy  which  I  pointed  out  to  you 
agreeing  so  well  with  his  elasticity  of  spiriUand  evident  light- 
heartedness.    Borne  upward  by  this,  and  such  large  Hope,  Zeal, 
Triumph,  Love  of  Reform,  and  love  of  man,  he  will 


"Arsne  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will ;  nor  bate  a  Jot 
0?heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onward ^*' 

feeling  in  himself  that  though  the  seasons  are  unpri^tious,  they 
will  be  crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest. 

I  will  only  mention  farther  what  you  yourself  took  notice  o^ 
as  being  very  oonspicnous,  that  is  the  compreasion  of  the  month 
at  the  angles  and  in  the  center,  indicating  Magnanimity  and  Pn- 
rity.  Ishould  say  from  this,  that  there  was  an  exeeeding  de- 
gree of  A«iwr— not  honor  in  the  national  sense  of  that  term- 
but  moral  courage,  heroUm,  wncerity,  ingenuonsness,  purity  of 


a  full  delineation  of  character  would  be.    For  the  rest  you  caa 
compare  his  &oe  with  the  signs  of  character  which  can  be  learn- 

ed  by  studying  Physiognomy. 

Yours  truly. 

Jambs  W.  Rsdfrld. 


j-ne  iMUMy  oi  senevoisnce  or  aims-givmg,  inaicatea  oy  me   ^        ,  v.i'4      *  v^v...^^   ^m  .wM^nniiim     Of 

lerrtioa  of  the  brow  and  hori«,«Ul  wn^l«  produ««i  by V  '^^^'  ^l "  ^""^'^  «'     !^^^T7^Z 
p«Bdioa]«r  miucal«  flbmin  the  c«>t«>  of  the  fordieXu  «««^  *»^  "^  butaanril  p«t  of  m  toi*rfeotikMoh  of  wtat 

large,  though  not  so  large  as  the  fiMulties  of  Desire  to  Love  and 
Philanthropy,  the  first  of  which  has  its  gratification  in  an  im- 
provement of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  latter  in 
an  improvement  of  their  physical  condition.  Close  to  the  sign 
of  Benevolence  is  the  sign  of  Parental  Love,  and  this  is  larger 
than  the  former,indicating  very  great  love  of  children,  and  a 
diaposition  to  regard  with  fatherly  feeling  all  who  need  counsel 
and  direction.  Were  not  this  fhculty  large  the  title  "  Father'' 
would  not  be  appropriate,  and  you  have  observed  with  what  af- 
fection and  pleasure  he  greets  the  children  who  visit  him.  Then 
over  the  center  of  the  eyebrow  you  see  very  large  signs  of  Hope 


Be  tranquil  as  to  what  oomes  from  without ;  just,  as  concerns 
thy  sentiments  within :  in  a  word,  think  aad  live  in  unison  with 
nature  and  the  oommon  good. 


^  >i^»t' 


Nature  is  ever  changing,  ever  new;  why  be  unea^,  it  is  the 


and  Enthusiasm— hope  to  cheer  him  on  with  a  bright  prospect  law? 
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EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  21, 
Latest  Date,  Jnly  7. 

The  celebrated  Jewisli  banker,  Baron  Rotbscbild  has  been  re- 
elected to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London,  by  a  majority  of 
OTer  three  thousand  Totes.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  next 
probable  step  in  this  struggle.  It  has  been  proposed  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  waive  the  form  of  an  oath  in  the  case  of 
Rothschild,  and  to  admit  him  to  his  seat  without  Airther  cere- 
mony. This  was  done  when  the  first  Quaker  member,  Mr. 
Pease,  was  elected  for  South  Durham.  This  would  be  dodging 
the  question.  The  political  condition  of  the  Jews  in  England 
presents  the  following  absurd  and  fantastic  spectacle.  They  are 
admitted  to  high  ciTic  dignities,  especially  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. They  are  knights  and  ^baronets  created  by  the  queen. 
But  they  can  not  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament  because  these 
bodies  claim  to  be  Christian.  A  motion  has  been  made  by  Fear- 
gus  O'Conner  for  the  adoption  of  the  Peoples'  Charter,  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  and  the  other  points  contended  for  by  the  Char- 
tist party.  The  proposal  found  but  a  feeble  support  in  the 
Houses,  and  the  party  seem  to  be  nearly  extinct.  They  have 
suffered  f^m  the  cry  of  Socialism  and  Communism  that  has 
been  industriously  raised  against  them,  and  from  internal  dis- 
sentions  among  themselves.  There  is  little  hope  of  the  liberali- 
zation of  English  institutions  from  the  influence  of  the  Char- 
tists. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Paris  announce  the  activity  of  the 
Republicans  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  elections  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Gamier  Pages 
has  signified  his  attention  of  retiring  from  political  life.  La 
martine,  it  is  thought,  will  gain  his  election  in  Loiret.  The  So- 
cialists, the  Mountains,  and  Red  Republicans  have  united  a  list 
of  candidates,  among  whom  are  Vidal,  and  Reybeyolles,  editors 
of  social  reform  Journals.  Proudhon  was  nominated  but  refu- 
sed to  stand.  Capt.  Vilebcr,  who  was  tried  for  expressing  sym- 
pathy wUh  the  Democratic  movement  at  the  head  of  his  compa- 
ny has  been  oondemned  to  death.  The  same  sentence  has  been 
passed  on  four  young  men  belonging  to  Ae  army  for  opposing 
the  arrsat  of  Sergeant  Boichot.  A  great  sensation  has  been 
produced  by  these  sentences,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  fo- 
ment the  spirit  of  retaliation,  exasperate  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  guil- 
lotine. ^ 

A  Prefect  of  one  French  department  mentioned  to  a  friend 
a  few  days  since,  as  a  carious  instance  of  the  instability  of  hu- 
man affairs,  that  about  twelve  months  ago  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegraphic  dispatch : 

"  Monsieur  Le  Prefect.— Arrest  by  all  possible  means  the  cit- 
iien  Loaia  Napoleon  Bonapnrte,  should  he  present  himself  in 
your  department  (Signed)  LEDRU  ROLLIN." 

A  year  later  the  same  Prefect  received  another  dispatcli  in 
the  following  terms : 

"Arrest  by  all  possible  means  the  citizen  Ledru-Rollin,  if  he 
preseBti  hisMelf  in  yonr  department.        (Signed) 

DUFAURE. 
Minister  of  Louis  Napoleon." 

After  enduring  the  horrors  of  an  aggravated  seige,  Rome  has 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  to  her  invaders.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  Roman  Constituent  put  forth  a  decree  stating,  that 
the  Assembly  had  ceased  a  defense  which  was  now  impossible. 
At  the  same  time  the  General  in  Chief  demanded  a  suspension  of 
hostiliUes,  and  announced  the  departure  of  a  deputation  from 
the  Roman  Municipality  to  the  French  head-quarters.  The 
French  Army  entered  Rome  on  the  2d  in^.,  and  every  measure 
had  been  adopted  to  ensure  the  occupation  without  disturbance. 
This  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  Paris  by  a  telegraphic  dis- 
pateh,  but  no  farther  details  have  been  received.    A  letter  from 


Rome  thus  describes  the  character  of  the  combatants,  previous 
to  the  surrender. 

"  As  to  the  men  who  die,  I  share  the  impassioned  sorrow  of 
the  Triutrians.  <  0  Frenchmen  V  they  wrote,  *  could  you  know 
what  men  you  destroy— 7%6y  are  no  mercenaries  like  those  who 
fin  your  ranks,  but  the  flower  of  the  ItaHan  youth,  and  the 
noblest  souls  of  the  age.  When  you  shall  know  of  what  minds  yon 
have  robbed  the  world^  how  ought  you  to  repent  and  mourn ." 

"  This  is  especially  true  of  the  » Emigrant  and  Garibaldi 
legions.^  The  misfortunes  of  North  and  South  Italy,  the  con- 
scription  which  compel^  to  the  service  of  tyranny  all  that  re- 
main, has  driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  from  Lom- 
bard all  the  brave  and  noble  youth.  Many  ar^in  Venice  or  Rome, 
the  folorn  hope  of  Itoly.  Radetsky,  every  diy  more  cruel,  now 
impresses  aged  men  and  the  fathers  of  large  families.  He  car- 
ries them  with  him  in  chains,  determined,  if  he  cannot  have 
good  troops  to  send  into  Hungary,  at  least  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  unhappy  Lombards. 

«  Many  of  these  young  men,  students  from  Pisa,  Pavia,  Padua 
and  the  Roman  University,  lie  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  for 
naturally  they  rushed  first  into  the  combat.  One  kissed  an  arm 
which  was  cut  off  j  another  preserves  pieces  of  bone  which  are 
being  painfully  extracted  from  his  wound,  as  relics  of  the  best 
days  of  his  life.  The  older  men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
saddened  by  exile  and  disappointment,  less  glowing,  are  not  less 
resolved.  A  spirit  bums  noble  as  ever  animated  the  most  pre- 
cious facts  we  treasure  from  the  heroic  age.  I  suffer  to  see 
these  temples  of  the  soul  thus  broken,  to  see  the  fever- weary 
days  and  painful  operations  undergone  by  these  noble  men, 
these  true  priests  of  a  higher  hope,  but  I  would  not,  for  much,' 
have  missed  seeing  it  at  all.  The  memory  will  console  amid 
the  spectacles  of  meanness,  selfishness  and  faithlessness  which 
life  may  yet  have  in  store  for  the  pilgrim." 

The  Austro-Russian  army  has  entered  Raab,  after  a  formid- 
able  battle.  On  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  student,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  from  a  police  officer,  the  entire 
populaUon  of  Prague  has  made  a  demonstration,  which  derives 
an  important  character  from  the  circumstances  which  caused  it. 
The  population  followed  the  deceased  to  the  grave  in  a  body.  It 
seemed  like  celebrating  the  ftineral  of  European  liberty. 


IXtms  of  tl)e  \3Dttk. 


COLLISION  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

L088  or  THE  CHARI^S  BARTLETT  AND  134  UVE8. 


The  Charles  Bartlett,  Capt.  Bartlett,  an  American  ship  of 
400  tons  burden,  chiefly  loaded  with  lead  and  chalk,  and  hav- 
ing 162  steerage  passengers,  one  cabin  passenger,  and  a  crew  of 
14  men,  outward  bound  for  New  Tork,  was  run  down  by  the 
Steamer  Europa  from  Boston  on  the  27th  ult.,  about  700  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Clear,  causing  the  loss  of  134  lives.  At 
the  time  of  the  collision  she  was  going  at  the  rate  of  five  knots 
an  hour  close  hauled  on  the  wind.  The  Europa  was  sailing  at 
the  rate  of  11  1-2  or  12  knots  per  hour.  Both  vessels  were  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  fog,  which  prevented  those  on  board  ef 
either  vessel  seeing  beyond  a  few  yards. 

At  about  2  1-2  o'clock  the  look-out  of  the  Europa  suddenly 
perceived  the  ship  through  the  mist,  and  had  just  time  to  an- 
nounce the  discovery  when  a  dreadful  collision  tonk  place,  the 
Europa  striking  the  Charles  Bartlett  amidships  and  cutting  an 
awful  ohasra  in  her  side,  killing  several  persons  on  board.  The 
bark  immediately  began  to  settle  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
-sunk.  The  scene  during  those  few  minutes  was  appalling  in 
the  extreme.  A  crowd  of  suffering  wretches,  maimed  and  bro- 
ken by  the  oollislon,  lay  dead  or  dying  where  the  bows  of  the 
Europa  had  entered.    Some  of  the  individuals  who  crowded  the 
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decks  appeared  panic-strioken,  others  ran  shrieking  to  and  tto 
in  despair. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Forbes,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Boston,  was 
a  passenger  in  the  Enropa,  and  leaping  overboard  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  with  characteristic  courage  and  homanitj, 
assisted  to  sare  the  Utcs  of  the  passengers  of  the  unfortunate 
Teasel 


Deaths  bt  GHOLnA.*-JAMKS  RiTsuaN,  a  prominent  Irish 
nerohaat,  and  for  many  yean  President  of  the  St.  Patrick 
flodety  in  this  City,  died  on  Sunday  cTening  of  last  week.  The 
course  of  hb  disease  was  riolent  and  rapid,  though  so  slight  in  its 
Ants  tages  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  His  death  is  a  great  public  loss 
Ibr  he  was  OTcr  aetiTe,  energetic  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
humanity — ^unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfkre  of  our 
Irish  fellow-citiiens,  to  aid  struggling  immigrants  and  proride 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  a  duty  too  often  necessarily 
neglected  in  the  Old  Country.  Mr.  Beybum  was  for  many  years 
an  actiTC,  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  merchant  here, 
having  inmiigrated  to  America  from  Ireland,  his  natlTc  country 
in  early  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  filled  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  that  useful  Institution,  the  Hibernian  Emigrant 
Society,  22  Spruce-st.  In  the  moTement  fbr  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  Mr.  B^bum  was  an  earnest  and  efficient  laborer.  His 
generous  disposition  and  cordial  manners  had  endeared  him  to 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  in  Wall-st  on  Friday  with 
«Tsry  appearance  of  good  health. 

ALcxAivDva  BoBESTSOif  Wtckott,  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
cltisens,  residing  at  No.  72  Fourteenth-st.  died  on  Saturday 
evening.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Hndso|  RiTer  Railroad, 
axid  returned  from  PeekskiU  on  Saturday,  with  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic.  On  the  passage  down  the  riTor  such  remedies  as 
were  at  hand  were  appUed  without  effect,  and  on  arriring  in 
the  City  some  delay  occurred  in  procuring  a  physician,  and  the 
disease  soon  adTaaoed  to  a  fatal  termination,  ffis  decease  occa- 
cions  a  sincere  e»pr«Brfon  of  sorrow. 

D«.  A.  BaAiiiA«>  of  No.  W7  Broadway,  died  on  Sunday  mor- 
niag  at  S  o'clock,  after  an  illneci  of  nine  hoan.  He  fell  a  rictim 
ic  the  fkttgne  and  exhaustion  of  oonstaat  proftasional  labors, 
aince  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic.  He  was  nniTcrsaUy 
v^ipccted  and  beloTcd.  His  bereaTcd  wilb  aniTcd  In  town  only 
in  time  to  attend  the  Ameral  aerfices. 

Annnm  touRo  has  died  of  the  prCTailing  endemic,  aged  sis 
yesrs,  the  eldest  child,  and  only  ton  of  Horace  Greeley,  editor 
of  the  TribwM.  He  wac  aMaeked  eariy  on  Thmday  morning, 
and  died  in  the  early  paii  of  the  afUmoon.  The  less  Is  peon- 
Uarly  heaTy  and  afflicting  from  the  fact  that  the  deoeaaed  waa 
veawkably  precoctoo^  menlaUy,  and  beanUfiU,  physioally,  and 
ted  oMttfod  in  him  the  fbadesi  hopes  aiMl  affediaM  of  his 


Datid  B.  Oonaw,  an  «ninent  meoiber  of  the  New-Tork  Bar 
died  on  Monday  of  last  week,  aged  74.  Hewasmeofthoabtost 
lawyoia  in  the  country,  of  RcTolutionary  stock,  and  as  a  man 
aad  Christian,  had  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  On  the 
Thursday  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  In  an  important  caaci 
in  which  he  oTcr^xerted  himself,  and  in  a  heated  condition  he 
left  the  <Aty  for  his  temporary  residence  at  Richmond,  Staten 
laland.  The  same  CTeniag  he  was  taken  ill  with  soTcre  pain  in 
the  head  and  on  Sunday  morning,  up  to  which  time  his  com- 
plaint had  been  in  his  head,  his  funhy  considered  him  ont  of 
danger,  but  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  breathed 
his  iMt.  Mr.  Ogden  belonged  to  the  New  Jersey  influential 
fkmily  of  Ogdens.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1802,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law.  With  the  exception  of  being  ocoaaionally 
sent  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  of  baring  held  the 
office  of  Surrogate,  he  has  continued  steadily  in  the  profession. 
He  belonged  to  the  old  school  and  was  a  ootemporary  and  formed 
yait  of  that  galaxy  of  talent  which  shone  with  so  mvch  splendor. 


and  among  which  were  enrolled  Ike  names  of  Spencer,  Vaa 
Ness,  Williams,  Wells,  Emmet,  and  others^  For  many  years  his 
great  practice  was  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Few  men  hsTC  been  more  distinguished  in  acquirementa,  and  few 
listened  to  with  more  profound  attention.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  General  Hamilton,  under  whose  patronage  he  entered 
his  brilliant  professional  career. 


Miss  Blaokwxll  ih  Paeis.—- The  medical  community  of  Paris 
has  been  set  to  talking  by  the  arriTal  in  that  city  of  the  celebrated 
American  doctor.  Miss  BlaekwelL  The  lady  has  quite  bewilder^ 
ed  the  learned  fhculty,  by  her  diploma,  all  in  due  form,  author> 
ising  her  to  dose  and  bleed  and  amputate  with  the  best  of  thesn. 
Some  of  them  are  certain  that  Miss  Blaokwell  is  a  Socialist  of 
the  most  Airious  class,  and  that  her  undertaking  is  the  entering 
wedge  to  a  systematic  attack  on  society  by  the  fair  sex.  Others 
who  haTC  seen  her,  say  that  there  is  nothing  Tery  alarming  in 
her  manner,  that,  on  the  contrary  she  appears  modest  and  on- 
assuming,  and  talks  reasonably  on  other  subjects.  The  ladles 
attack  her  in  their  turn.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
**  Oh,  it  is  too  horrid;  Fm  sure  I  neyer  could  touch  her  liand ! 
Only  think  that  thoM  long  fingers  of  hers  had  been  cutting  up 
people  P  I  haTC  seen  the  doctor  in  question,  and  must  say  in 
fairness,  that  her  appearance  is  quite  prepossessing.  She  is 
young,  and  rather  good  looking;  her  manner  indicates  great 
energy  of  character,  and  she  seems  to  haTC  entered  on  her  sin- 
gnlar  career  from  motlTCs  of  duty,  and  encouraged  by  respecta- 
ble ladies  at  Cincinnati.  After  about  ten  days'  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  directcrs  of  the  Hospital  of  Maternity,  aihe  lias  at 
last  reoelTed  the  permission  to  enter  that  institution  as  a  papiL 
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CoHXsMoniKST  AT  Hastaxd.^ — ^Tho  Acsdemical  Iblkt  were 
fhTored  with  a  fine  day  yesterday.  Though  the  snn  was  hot  aad 
the  sky  dondleoc,  thebrease  was  constant,  strong  aad  rtfrsshiag 
At  about  12  o'clock  we  ftmad  the  OoTomor  and  Council  with  the 
college  digaitaffios,  aad  a  church  fhll  of  literary  men  with  a 
good  show  of  beantiftil  and  Intelligent  ladles  Ustening  to  the 
maiden  perfonaaacss  of  boom  35  picked  orators  of  the  gradvia- 
tlng  cUsSi  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suoosssion,  each 
giring  a  taste  of  his  subject  and  passing  off.  The  BMnoteny  was 
reUered  by  music  OTcry  Ibarth  or  fifth  tp^&dk.  The  composit- 
ions, so  Ihr  as  we  heard  thes^  wo  thought  were  written  with 
unsoally  good  tasle  and  maaliaess,  aad  remarkably  well  deliT- 
ered.  We  were  partionlarly  pleased  with  the  perfimnances  of 
Bobert  Barnwell  Rhett^  of  Charleston  S.  C.  James  Bdwasd  OUtct 
of  Lynn,  andChas.  Francis  Choateof  Salen.  It  is  tnie  ttiat  the 
boys  hsTo  a  good  deal  of  the  conserratiTe  nonsense  and  twiddle 
about  them,  which  th^  of  coarse  deriTO  from  leaeheis  In  Tory 
easy  circumstances,  with  nothing  to  gain  and  ereiytfaing  to  lose 
in  their  own  apprehension,  tnm  change,  but  they  have  also 
many  ideas  which  belong  to  progress  and  rdbrai,  aad  sssse  ftint 
idea  of  what  th^  have  to  pay  the  world  for  their  bringing  up. 
Of  the  Greek  oration  about  the  hgos  of  Pericles  we  cannot  speak, 
it  being  In  a  tongue  noTor  Tory  fkmillar  aad  now  com|detely  for- 
gotten by  as.  We  shoaid  have  preferred  Bagtish  aboat  the  Ugos 
of  Zachary  Taylor.  But  the  learned  ladies  and  the  Doctors  of 
Law  and  Dirinity  present  probably  understood  it  better  than 
English.  The  ladies  genendly  were  delisted  with  ift^  and  got 
perhaps  a  Tory  clear  idea  of  the  impetaosity  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  soleomity  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  78  young  gentleman.  It  was  done 
according  to  the  andent  and  honorable  mode,  in  Latin,  the  Pres- 
ident sitting  in  his  collegiate  robes,  crowned  with  his  black 
TolTst  tile  and  tassel.    The  ceremony  is  Tery  ImpieestTe  to  tiie 
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green  ones,  but  rather  tedious  to  the  President  himself,  when 
repeated  too  often. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D  was  conferred  upon  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
M.  G. ;  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  George  Eustis,  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisana ;  and  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  Professor  in  the  Law 
School  in  the  UniTcrsity.  The  D.  D.  was  also  conferred  upon 
Rer.  LeW  Washburn  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire ;  Rer. 
George  Washington  Buraap,  of  Baltimore ;  and  Ber.  Charles 
Kittridge  True,  of  Oharlestown.  If  r.  True  belongs  to  the  Metho* 
dist  Church,  graduated  as  few  Methodists  do,  in  1832  and  repre- 
sents that  important  denomination  in  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Professor  Arnold  GUyot,  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland ;  Francis 
Alger,  and  Jonathan  Ingersoll  Bowdltch,  of  Boston. 

The  Dinner,  a  much  more  important  and  substantial  affair, 
was  conferred  upon  the  distinguished  legal,  clerical,  and  medical 
gentlemen,  and  the  alumni  of  that,  and  other  colleges  quite 
generally— and  was  a  good  cold  water  feed.  The  78th  Psalm 
was  sung,  but,  alas,  Dr.  Pierce  was  not  there  to  lead. 

Among  the  distinguished  personages  whose  presence  graced  the 
occasion  besides  Got.  Briggs  and  Council,  we  noticed  Ex-Presi- 
dents Quinoy  and  Everett,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Senator  Davis, 
Hon.  J.  G.  Palf^y,  Sheriff  Ereleth,  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher  and 
several  very  fine  looking  men  whose  brilliancy  of  plumage  and 
uniform  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  their  tailors  and 
saddlers. — [Chronotype  July  19. 


LiKjT.  Dale. — All  readers  of  Lieut.  Lynch's  Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  ta  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  interested  in  Lieut. 
Dale,  and  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter.  A  writer  in  the  National  latiUigeneer  says 
that  on  the  S4th  o'  July  Mrs.  Dale  was  riding  with  some 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  when  one  of  them  noticed  an  unusual 
depression  and  sadness  in  her  manner.  On  Ms  inquiring  the 
cause  she  said  tohim,  "  I  wish  you  to  note  this  day ;  my  spirits 
are  so  oppressed,  my  feelings  are  so  unaccountably  strange,  that 
I  am  sure  some  great  calamity  awaits  me— note  it,  this  is  the  34th 
cf  July.'*  It  was  the  day  her  husband  died.  At  the  last  prece- 
ding accounts  he  had  been  reported  as  in  perfect  health.  She 
«oon  saw  the  newspaper  report  of  his  death  and  returned  discon- 
solate to  her  home  in  Boston  to  follow  her  husband  to  the  world 
ef  spirits,  leaving  two  children  with  only  the  inheritance  of 
tliefr  father's  name  and  their  mother's  prayers.  It  is  pleasant  to 
add,  however,  that  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  the  noble  generosity  of  his 
nature,  has  provided  for  their  education  by  presenting  them 
with  the  copyright  of  his  interesting  Narrative  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Expedition.  All  the  proceeds  of  this  work  are  for  their 
benefit . — [Independ  ent . 
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Cholxxa  at  TBI  WuT.— The  Louisville  Journal  tells  a  hor- 
rible story  oonneoted  with  the  disease  in  that  oity.  In  a  filthy 
hut,  inhabited  by  a  German  fkmily,  six  deaths  occurred.  The 
Ikther  died  fini,  theft  liis  ohild,  and  after  that  two  nurses  in 
encoesnon.  The  wife  was  taken  before  the  death  of  the  child, 
but  struggled  with  the  disease,  and  baring  some  property  and 
mon^  in  bank  desired  to  make  a  idll.  A  priest  was  sent  fbr  to 
administer  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  and  seyeral  neighbors 
and  relatiTes  were  in  attendance.  Before  the  business  waq  com- 
pleted howoTer,  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  took  place,  and  the  prieet 
was  driyen  out  of  the  house.  The  woman  recovered,  and  some 
neighbors  going  in,  on  the  1st  found  her  in  a  foeble  state,  and 
found  in  a  room  abore  two  German  relatiyes  of  her  husband, 
who  had  remained  to  seise  upon  her  property,  one  dead,  and  the 
other  in  a  dying  state  ttom  cholera,  with  which  they  had  been 
fltriokon  the  night  before. 


SiNQULAR  Febak  OF  LioATBNiNo.-— Tho  Bangor  Courier  says 
that  during  a  thunder-shower  a  few  days  since,  the  machine- 
shop  in  Newport,  in  that  county,  where  are  raunu&ctured  oast 
iron  Bench  Vices — was  struck  by  lightening  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  and  it  then  crinkled  about  aoMng  the  iron-works 
in  the  shop  melting  out  little  bits  of  iron  here  and  there,  weld- 
ing together  bnnohes  of  sheet  iron,  and  setting  the  shop  on  fire 
in  a  great  number  of  places,  at  least  fifty,  and  then  cUuBappearing 
without  injuring  any  person  or  doing  any  rery  serious  damage 

Singular  Phknombna. — ^During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  river  water  there,  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  was  unfit  for  use  when  kept  a  fow  hours.  In  les  than 
half  a  day  a  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  stream  emitted  an 
offensive  smell  similar  to  bilge  water. 

John  Pixrpont. — The  return  of  this  man  to  New  England 
will  be  hailed  with  Joy  by  all  lovers  of  Human  Rights.  We 
learn  that  he  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  1st.  Parish  ia 
Medford  to  become  their  pastor. 

LncRETiA  MoTT  addrcsscd  a  large  assemblage,  at  the  PreA^* 
terian  Church  at  CasehoTia,  N.  Y.,  on  Teusday  eyening.  !%• 
burden  of  her  discourse  was  tiie  increased  liberality  of  christian 
sects,  the  peace  principle,  and  a  lengthy  appeal  in  foyor  of 
women's  rights. 


}•*• 


The  Rev.  Horace  Bushnel,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  New  England  Society,  of  New-York,  to  beoome 
their  Orator  on  the  33d  of  December  next,  the  Anniversaiy  ef 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

There  is  a  monk,  in  one  of  the  Monasteries  on  the  Levant,  who 
never  saw  a  woman.— Baltimore  Argus. 
Was  he  born  blind? 

—  —  ^»'*«^»*-^ —  — 

Kian  Soul.— B.  Liober,  Wine  Merchant,  Philadelphia,  advar- 
tises  to  supply  the  poor  of  that  city  with  pure  brandy,  wine,  k^ 
gratis,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  on  the  presentation 
of  an  order,  endorsed  by  a  physician.  Three  oente  would  pro- 
cure it  without  the  order. 


^••'^ 


Socmr,  says  Macaulay,  ia  eonstantly  advancing  in  knowledge. 
The  tail  is  now  where  the  head  waa  some  generations  ago.  But 
^e  head  and  tail  stUl  keep  their  distanee. 

iriaaAM  wrxttbm  aftkr  eoma  to  law. 

This  law,  they  say,  great  nature's  chain  connects, 

That  CAUSBS  oyer  must  produce  cpfbCts  ; 

In  me  behold  RxysRSCD  great  natures  laws, 

All  my  BFFBCTS  lost  by  a  single  caitss  !  [Poet 

A  PSRSON  advertises  in  the  New-York  Express  that  a  roll  of 
m<mey  was  deposited  in  his  pocket,  while  in  a  rail-road  ear,  by 
some  other  person,  either  accidentally  or  by  design,  and  he 
wishes  the  lawftil  owner  to  come  forward  and  receiye  the  mon^. 


•«••%•«• 


Fathxr  Mathew  is  never  more  in  his  glory  than  when  he 
has  thousands  of  his  own  cherished  Celtic  people  hemming  him 
in  on  all  sides.  When  he  began  his  administration  of  the 
pledge  he  said  to  a  by-stander  **  this  is  the  work  I  love !  I  am 
in  my  element  here ;  I  lost  too  much  time  in  the  pageantry  with 
which  your  noble  people  welcomed  me !" 
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Fatbek  Mathew  in  Brooklyn. — We  leftrn  toai  vuv  « Jbrts 
of  Father  Mathew  in  Brooklyn  have  been  blessed  with  ffreat 
sneceM.  The  following  are  the  numbers  enrolled  by  him  in 
the  yangaard  offiobriety.  On  ThurMlay,  l.JOO  ;  Friday,  1,950; 
Satnrday,  1,100;  Sunday,  S,700;  Monday,  1,500;  making  a 
total  of  7,550. 

i;^  Father  Mathew  started  fw  Boston  on  the  morning  of  last 
Monday.  He  will  return  in  about  a  month  and  administer  the 
pledge  in  some  commodious  hall.  The  crowds  on  Sunday  were 
immense,  and  many  who  eame  late  were  unayoidably  disappoint- 
ed. He  has  administered  the  pledge  in  New*York  and  Brooklyn 
to  nearly  twenty  thousand — a  good  fortnight'^  work. 

A  Mehbcr  to  Let. — When  Mr.*  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  son 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Cornish  borough,  he  told  his  father  that  if  he 
tiucceeded,{he  should  place  a  label  on  bis  forehead  with  the  words 
*^  to  let,"  and  side  with  the  party  that  made  the  besi  offer 
*i  Right  Tom/'  said  the  father,  "  but  dont  forget  to  add  the 
word '  unfurnished.'  *' 


>**  ^ 


The  rLEASrREs  of  being  buried  bt  a  good  undektakeb. — 
An  exchange  does  the  fbllowing  puff,  which  goes  ahead  of  any- 
thing which  could  be  said  of  yegetable  pills  or  cholera  medi- 
dhes: 

"  We  haye  attended  seyeral  funerals,  managed  by  Mr. , 

and  desire  to  say  we  feel  gratified  to  find  him  unlike  underta- 
kers generally.  There  are  no  hurried  moyements  about  him-no 
want  of  sympathy  eyinced.    His  tone  is  gentlemanly,  kind  and 

affectionate.    Mr.  is,  in  fact,  a  gentleman  well  calculated 

for  the  position  he  occupies  in  society.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  — 
used  his  newly-built  hearse,  paneled  with  French  plate  glass,  to 
show  the  cofiln.  The  hearse,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  car- 
riages, were  drawn  by  Mr. 's  beautiAil  black  horses.'' 

AWestem  paper  records  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Timothy  Strmiv;e 
to  Miss  Rebecca  True. 
Well  this  seems  strange,  but  nevertheless  His  true. — Bee. 
It  seems  true,  but  neyertheless  is  strunge. 


The  Clergymen  at  Cincianali  (of  all  denominations)  have 
held  a  meeting,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  in  consequence  of 
the  distance  of  some  of  the  buiial  places  from  the  city,  the 
clergymen  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  accompany  funeraf  pro- 
cessions to  the  grave,  and  that  a  suitable  service  at  the  house 
or  church,  should  be  deemed  sufficient. 


-*4< 


Gen.  Qaines'  pRoreaTT.— The  Gaines    property  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  widow  and  two  sons. 


Later  from  Haiti. — Later  advices  from  Hayti.  slate  that 
the  monopoly  laws  wore  still  in  force,  and  that  a  revolution  was 
daily  expected. 

SmcDLAR. — Horses  and^hogs  in  and  near  the  city,  within  a 
short  time  have  baen  known  to  have  had  cholera,  most  of  which 
died.  It  is  also  said  that  the  birds  called  martins  emigrated 
some  weeks  ago,  and  are  now  returning. — Cin.  Times. 

James  G.  Birnet. — This  distinguished  emancipationist  lies 
dangerously  ill  at  his  residence  in  Michigan. 

SCP  <^ueen  Victoria  has  graciously  announced  her  intention 
of  being  sponsor  to  the  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  Elgin,  upon  its 
baptism,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  namod  Alexan- 
der Victor. 

fCP'The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  passed  a  law  fixing 
the  time  for  the  execution  of  murderers,  at  one  year  after  sen- 
tence. 


tt3^  The  expenses  incurred  In  stopping  the  Suave  Creva 
at  New  Orleans,  exceeded 

|I3^  There  were  i,400,000  babies  in  the  United  BUtes,  per 
last  census. 

ItJ"  On  dit  at  Washington,  that  Senator  Benton's  youneest 
daughter  will  soon  be  espoused  to  Signer  Sanchez,  a  youu» 
Mexican. 

ICP  A  removed  Postmaster  stil.  affixes  P.  M.  to  his  name — 
he  says  it  means  post  mortem. 

fCP  Thomas  F.  Marshall  has  taken  the  stump  in  favor  of 
Emancipation  in  Kentucky. 
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THE  SPIEIT_OF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  aa  xto  end  the  Peaoeftil  TFansfonna- 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  assooialed  intereate 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
zation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes  and  to  harmon 
iie  man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Comma- 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Rarth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  hnmaa 
societies,  The  SpirU  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  lawa 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,— reports  of  Re- 
form Movements— sketches  of  Bcientifio  discoveries  and  Meehaa- 
ical  inventions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art~-aad  ex- 
tracts fr^m  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Eoiope, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Tke  Spirit  of  the  AgeniXi 
endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  homan  progress. 
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HIDE    THEM   AWAY 


BY  ANN  PAGE. 


HiDK  them,  0  hide  them  all  »w»y— 

Hifl  eap)  hisjittle  frock, 
And  take  from  oat  my  aehtng  sight 

Yon  ourlmg,  golden  look ; 
Ah,  onoe  it  waved  upon  his  brow  I 

Te,  tortare  me  ai|ew — 
LeaTO  not  80  dear  a  token  here— 

Ye  know  not  what  ye  do ! 

Last  night  the  moon  came  in  my  room, 

And  on' my  bed  did  lie ; 
I  woke,  and  in  the  siWer  light 

I  thought  I  heard  him  cry. 
I  leaned  towards  the  little  orib, 

The  cartain  drew  aside 
Before,  half  sleeping,  I  bethoaght 

Me,  that  my  boy  had  died. 

Take  them  away !  I  can  not  look 

On  aught  that  breathes  of  him ! 
Oh,  take  away  the  siWer  oup. 

His  lips  hare  touched  its  brim ; 
Take  the  straw  hat  from  off  the  wall, 

^Tis  wreathed  with  withered  flowers ; 
The  rustling  leaTes  do  whisper  me, 

Of  all  the  loTod  lost  hours. 

The  rattle,  with  its  music  balls  <* 

Ohl^do  not  let  them  sound ! 
The  dimpled  hand  that  grasped  them  onot 

Is  cold  beneath  the  ground, 
The  willow  wagon  on  the  lawn. 

Through  all  my  tears  I  see ; 
Roll  it  away,  Oh,  gentle  roll, 

It  is  an  agony  I 

His  shoes  are  in  the  comer,  nurse, 

His  little  feet  no  more 
Will  patter  like  the  falling  rain 

Fast  up  and  down  the  floor. 
And  turn  that  picture  to  the  wsll— 

His  loving,  mournful  eye 
Is  piercing  through  my  very  veins, 

Again  I  see  him  die ! 

Oh  I  anguish !  how  he  gazed  on  me 

When  paoted  out  his  breath  I 
I  never,  never  knew  before 

How  terrible  was  death. 
My  boy — my  boy — my  only  on<>— 

Art  thou  forever  gone  ? 
0  God!  help  me  to  bear  the  stroke 

That  leaves  me  all  alone. 


X^rom  the  MatiwDhiMrtta  <^neittriy  Hevii 

MESMERISM. 


It  is  well  known  to  the  Students  of  Modem  British  Litera- 
ture that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  '  inspired  charity-boy' 
of  Charles  Lamb,  a  poet  of  deep-going  insight  and  most  musical 
expression  in  youth,  a  well  read  and  original  metaphysician  in 
manhood,  an  agonising  divine  in  old  age,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  most  lustrous  of  modern  spirits,  bestowed  a  great  deal  of 
study  on  the  subject  now  approached.  It  is  duly  reoordecT  in  a 
note  to  South ey's  Life  of  Wesley,  that,  after  having  considered 
the  question  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  had  then  been  present- 
ed, and  that  during  the  course  of  nine  years,  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously decide  either  for  or  against  the  claims  of  Mesmer- 
ism. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  word  Mesmerism 
stood  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  time  as  the  sign  of  nothing  mort 
nor  less  than  the  apparent  transference  of  one  species  of  send- 
bility  to  the  organ  of  another  on  one  hand,  and  the  faculty  of 
fhrseeing  on  the  other ;  an  equivalent  which  is  far  fh>m  suffi- 
cient for  the  symbol  at  this  time  of  day.  Furthermore,  Colo- 
ridge  did  undeniably  study  the  evidence  in  Ihvor  of  such  Mes- 
merism fh>m  an  unwarrantable  point  of  view.  For  example,  he 
examined  the  testimony  for  the  so-called  fact  of  farseeing  in  in* 
separable  connection  with  the  theory  usually  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  it;  being  the  prejudged  opinion  Hhat  nothing  lesi 
than  such  an  hypothesis  would  be  adequate  to  the  satisfkctory 
explanation  of  the  fkots.'  This  was  to  investigate  the  grounds 
on  which  an  asserted  thing  was  made  to  rest^  but  it  was  to  in- 
Testigate  .them  with  an  intellect  pre-disposed  against  the  only 
conceivable  idea  of  the  possible  fact,  and  that  was  to  investigate 
them  with  an  intellect  predisposed  against  the  very  possibility 
of  the  assereed  fact  itself.  Yet  the  evidences  of  Mesmerisns 
were  able  to  bear  the  eoratiny  of  this  searching  and  not  unool- 
ored  eye:  They  were  Uoo  strong  and  consentaneous  for  a  candid 
mind  to  be  satisfied  of  its  falsehood,  or  its  solvability  on  the  sup- 
position of  imposture  or  coincidence  \  too  fugacious  and  unfixik 
ble  to  support  any  theory  that  supposes  the  always  potential 
and,  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances,  occasionally 
actual  existence  of  a  corresponding  faculty  (of  farseeing,  insee- 
ing,  foreseeing,  &c..)  in  the  human  soul.'  The  parenthesis  in 
the  last  sentence  is  our  own. 

Every  body  must  be  aware,  of  course,  that  the  inquiries  of 
so  hungering  and  thirsting  a  student  as  Coleridge  always  was 
could  not  consist  in  attendance  upon  ever  so  large  a  number  of 
stray  lectures  or  aeances,  or  the  perasal  of  the  half-literaiy 
pamphlets  and  paragraphs  that  constitute  the  staple  of  mesmerie 
literature  in  Great  Britain  'and  America^  or  a  professional 
glance  through  the  notorious  mtsreport  of  the  French  academic- 
ians. ^  Nine  years,'  says  he,  ^  has  the  subject  of  Zoo-magnetism 
been  before  me.  I  have  traced  it  historically ;  have  collected  a 
mass  of  documents  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  from 
the  Latinists  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  have  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  questioning  eye-witnesses  (as  Tieck,  Treviranus, 
De  Prati,  Meyer,  and  others  of  literary  or  medical  celebrity) ; 
md  I  remain  where  I  was,  and  where  the  first  perusal  of  Kind's 
^ork  had  left  me,  without  havingj  advanoed  an  inch  backward 
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or  forward.'  Thus  and  after  such  a  career  of  bookreading,  this 
'  moit  tpacioaB  of  modem  intelleot^'  to  repeat  tbt  epithet  ap- 
plied to  him  by  TbomaB  de  Qaincy,  eoald  neither  bring  himself 
to  aoeept,  nor  suffer  himself  to  rejeot  the  statements  of  the 
li%her  order  of  experinentalists  and  observers  in  this  dim  re- 
nma.  Yet  he  was  a  scholar  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  right- 
tone  judgment  in  so  complicated  a  controTersy.  He  had  wrestled 
with  almost  every  science  one  after  the  other,  lil&e  the  illustrious 
"Goethe,  and  not  let  them  go  without  leaving  their  blessings  be- 
Jhindthem.  He  was  a  good  physiologist,  as  well  as  familiar  with 
•ill  the  points  of  view  from  which  the  higher  phenomena  of  hu- 
jBaaity  oan  be  contemplated.  His  late  posthumous  work  oA  the 
Idea  of  Life,  indeed,  exemplifies  the  most  singular  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Physics ;  and  it 
18  that  unspeakable  familiarity  which  consists,  not  in  remember- 
ing scientific  things  by  rote,  but  in  knowing  them  by  heart. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  truly  great  master  of  Methodology,  or  the 
science  whose  laws  are  the  rules  of  scientific  discovery  ;  for  one 
may  venture  to  express  the  matured  opinion,  that  the  disserta- 
tion, prefixed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana^  approves  our 
present  hero  the  greatest  English  writer  on  Method  since  Fran- 
cis Bacon  published  his  Instauration  and  his*  Organon.  Nor 
needs  any  body  be  ashamed  to  profess  himself  afraid  to  speak 
with  ridicule  or  indifference  of  a  vast  fabric  of  statements  be- 
fore which  a  sage  so  good,  so  learned,  so  penetrating,  so  catholic, 
and  so  candid  as  Coleridge  was  obliged  to  pause  in  anxious  doubt, 
after  nine  long  years  of  research. 

This  example,  however,  eontaiiis  another  and  rery  different 
ksaon.    What  a  contrast  does  this  long-suffering  skepticism 
prsasnt  to  the  easy  credulity  of  tlie  majority  of  proeelyteB! 
Here  a  divine,  there  a  phyateian,  and  here  a  man  of  science,  are 
aeen  eagerly  embracing  the  doctrine  and  the  allegations  of  the 
disciples  of  Mesmer>  without  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
nethcdical  investigation ;  but  because  they,  the  allegations  and 
JSk^  deotriae,  appear  to  piss  at  once  into  eai^  consonation  with 
this  or  that  orotdMt  of  their  own.    The  neophyte  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  perceives  at  a  glance  that  Mesmerism  is  uneonsoionsly 
tliongfa  essentially  Bwedenborgian,  and  therefbre  Mesmerism  is 
Imc  or  very  easily i proved  to  be  so:  The  homesopathist  soon 
jabeervee  that  mesmeric  cores  are  all  redneifole  under  the  rule 
•flf  Iiike  to  LikCi  and  therefore  they  are  nndeniable :  The  disci- 
ple of  Scbelliag  is  delighted  to  notice  that  the  trance  is  an  em- 
phatic illustration  of  the  duality  of  things,  and  therefore  there 
Is  no  mistake  about  it  1    Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  insinu- 
jie  that  the  dualistio  scheme  of  the  Universe,  Homoeopathy,  and 
Swedeuboigianism  are  nothing  but  the  crotchets  of  the  vie- 
icnsry:  nay,  we'revere  the  mighty  spirits,  who  are  repre- 
jcnted  and  perpetuated   by   these  outward  embodiments  of 
their  potent  Uvea,  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  reverence  which 
can  be  shared  only^by  the  St.  Pauls,  the  Keplers,  and  the  Aris- 
toties  of  the  world.    But  there  are  men  about  the  purlieus  of 
the  Church  and  the  School,  in  all  agei^  in  and  by  whom  things  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  beautif  jl,  and  the  most  important  fat  their 
truth  are  degraded  into  crotchets  and  minims  \  and  it  is  of  such 
characters  alone  that  we  have  dared  to  speak  with  some  sever- 
ity in  the  present  paragraph.    Nor  is  such  severity  unwamint- 
nble,  for  the  formation  of  a  candid  scientific  judgment  concern- 
ing new  presentations  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the 
scholar  and  the  student. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the]  levity  with  whidt  so  many  of 
the  lidty  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Mesmer  I  We  have  known 
such  light-hearted  inquirers,  after  having  sped  their  shaftliogs 
of  ridicule  at  some  Bupotet  or  Spencer  Hall  of  a  morning,  at- 
tend a  peripatetic  lecture  in  the  evening ;  and  no  sooner  have 
they  seen  a  fellow  solidified  in  some  grotesque  attitude  upon 
the  platform,  or  heard  his  head  played  upon  like  an  instrument, 
or  wondered  at  his  jwrithing  snd  wriggling  in  vain  towards  a 
heap  of  money  the^audience.haa  laid  upon  the  table  fbr  his  re- 


ward if  he  can  reach  it,  than  they  have  hastened  home  with  ez- 
ultaticn  In  the  character  of  what  they  call  Believers  in  Mesmer- 
ism. Then  there  follows  a  crowd  of  the  most  unmeaning  experi- 
ments^ without  a  plan  and  without  a  result,  without  an  initia- 
tive and  without  an  idm.  Bvery  other  chair  in  a  hundred 
drawing-rooms  is  occupied  by  a  passive  subject,  and  every  other 
by  an  operator  more  passive  still  in  reality,  for  he  is  only  one 
of  fifty  straws  in  the  breath  of  a  paltry  popular  delirium.  The 
young  disciples  soon  proceed,  of  course,  like  Gratiano  in  the 
play,  to  ^  talk  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in 
all  Venice ;'  and  the  city  is  not  long  of  swarming  with  the  friv- 
olous convertites  of  the  new  science : — 

So  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ! 

To  rise,  however,  to  things  and  thoughts  more  easily  asso- 
ciated with  the  venerable  name  of  Coleridge,  it  is  a  significant 
circumstance  of  Mesmerism  that  the  celebrated  Strauss,  a  man 
of  unquestionable  erudition,  of  the  most  laborious  habits  of 
study,  of  singular  coherence  of  thought,  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble system-builder  of  his  age,  has  not  only  considered  but  ac- 
cepted the  science  The  people  of  Christendom  are  becoming 
aware  that  Strauss  has  shown  himself,  in  his  fhr-famed  Life  of 
Jesus,  to  be  incomparably  the  most  fbrmidable  opponent  that 
has  ever  withstood  the  popular  Christianity  of  Europe  and 
America.  That  stngnlar  work  has  agitated  many  of  the  best 
intellects,  in  the  world  to  their  rery  foundations,  and  moved 
many  of  the  best  hearts  to  their  most  sacred  depths.  Now,  one 
may  reject  the  mythological  hypothesis  of  the  history  and  the 
present  phenomena  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  as  it  is  ex- 
pounded in  the  wonderftil  performance  at  present  referred  to  \ 
but  nobody  oan  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  very 
strongest  points,  especially  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  resides 
in  the  use  the  ingenious  author  is  able  to  make  of  his  reception 
of  the  higher  phenomena  of  zoo-magnetism.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
incidental  and  supplemental,  rather  than  a  systematic  one ;  bat 
not  the  less  important  in  a  practical  point  of  tiew  on  that  ac- 
count. If  it  be  true  that  the  paltry,  conseions,  intentional  Mes- 
merist of  to-day  can  make  water  taste  like  any  irine  he  chooses 
to  his  subject  guests  *,  and  if  analogy  demands  the  consequent 
possibility  of  making  water  look,  smell,  and  touch  like  any  such 
wine,  so  as  to  become  veritable  wine  so  ikr  as  the  spell-bound 
patients  are  concerned ;  what  is  to  become  of  the  miracle  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  %  If  the  mesmerised  do  actually 
heal  diseases  without  material  means,  or  with  only  such  amulets 
as  a  little  clay  lifted  fVom  the  ground  and  tempered  with  spit- 
tle; if  they  can  see  athwart  the  earth  and  lo§k  on  their  antipo- 
des ;  if  they  can  prophesy  the  future,  in  ever  so  limited  a  range ; 
if  they  ever  become  so  intimately  coadunated  with  such  as  are 
put  in  communion  with  them,  that  they  shore  the  memories  of 
their  unbosomed  victims,  and  read  off  all  that  they  have  suffer- 
ed and  done ;  if  they  behold  visions  of  the  dead  and  the  angelic ; 
if  the  mesmerizer  can  become  invisible  to  them  at  his  will ;  in 
fine,  if  they  sometimes  rise  superior  to  the  centred  force  of 
gravity  itself,  and  ascend  into  the  bosom  of  the  air :  who  shall 
find  courage  to  deny  that  the  supematoralites  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  life  may  possibly,  if  not  probably,  have  been  a  man- 
ifold and  normal  manifestation  of  certain  noble  faoolties  native 
to  humanity ;  faculties  overlaid  by  the  specific  functionalities  of 
every  other  nation  than  the  peculiar  people  of  Ood,  and  among 
them  awakened  into  AiU  activity  only  in  their  highest  men  and 
women ;  faculties,  the  morbid  and  impotent  struggle  of  which 
towards  development  has  been  actually  going  on  in  almost  every 
age  and  country,  and  can  be  witnessed  by  the  curious  in  nearly 
every  district  of  the  world  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  :  faculties, 
in  a  word,  which  are  destined  to  add  a  new  glory  to  life  with 
their  completed  efi^orescence,  in  those  happy  eeons  in  which  the 
Race  shall  be  drawing  near  its  first  or  terrestrial  goal !  It  is 
true  that  all  the  things  contained  in  this  long  sentenoe  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  one  author,  either  mesmerio  or  theological  \ 
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and  thej  are  neither  to  be  inoulcated  nor  repadiated  at  present. 
They  have  been  brought  together,  in  this  instance,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough 
inveattgation  of  the  so-called  scienoe  of  Mesmerism,  whether  the 
inquiry  is  to  end  in  the  utter  r^eotion,  the  unqualified  accep- 
tation! or  the  critical  modification  of  its  claims.  Nor  is  this  im- 
portance not  deeply  felt  in  quarters  where  the  impregnability 
of  the  popular  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  far  greater  moment  than 
it  is  with  us  j  for  Tholuck  of  Halle,  perhiqw  the  greatest  of  the 
theologians  now  belonging  to  the  school  of  orthodox  protestant- 
ismi  has  not  only  beoome  oonvinoed  of  the  general  truth  of  Ani- 
mal Mf^tttism,  but  he  has  actually  proceeded  to  speculate  and 
write  upon  it  in  his  own  way,  in  order  to  confront  and  do  battle 
with  the  positions  of  such  as  Strauss.  On  the  other  band,  there 
is  the  case  of  Professor  Bush.  That  ingenious  interpreter,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  oommon  way  of  conceiving  of  the  resunrection 
of  the  dead,  and  holding  by  the  Bible  as  the  sole  and  sacred 
oracle  on  the  subject,  proeeeded  to  reinvestigate  the  soriptural 
phra8eol(^  concerning  it.  These  inquiries  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  put  for-  Resnrreotion  in  the  New  Testament 
aoon  beoame  an  elaborate  examination  of  all  the  language  held, 
in  Testaments  new  and  old,  anent  the  nature  of  man.  The  con- 
olnsion  at  which  our  philologist  arrived,  after  a  careftil  compari- 
aon  of  instances,  was  nothing  less  than  the  proposition  that  is 
inkplicitly,  if  net  very  explieitly,  ineuleated  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, that  a  man  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  the  soul 
differing  in  nature  irom  the  spirit  quite  as  much  as  Arom  the 
iM^y }  the  difference  between  the  three  being  a  genuine  diff^r- 
enoe  in  kind.  It  seems  to  have  been  ia  this  way  that  Mr.  Bush 
developed  for  himself  the  conception  that  the  spirit,  or  godlike 
element,  ia  ensouled  in  or  invested  with  the  sonl.  just  as  this^ 
the  ensouled  spirit,  is  embodied  in  or  invested  with  the  body. 
He  learned  to  oonceire  of  tfhe  soul  as  being  the  spiritual  body  of 
8t  Panl ;  and  then  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  as  clear 
B8  day.  When  the  body,  or  earthly  boose,  is  dissolved,  we  have 
the  aovl,  a  house  with  God,  aronnd  the  indwelling  spirit  The 
body  stript  off  by  the  serviceable  hand  of  Nature  who  lent  it 
for  awhile^  the  spirit  stands  up  within  the  shapely  soul.  This 
upstanding  or  onastaait  is  the  resuirection ;  and  the  moment  of  a 
van's  death  »  also  the  moneBt-  of  his  rising  again.  This  is  not 
the  ploee  to  enter  into  controversy  with  elth«r  those  views  or 
the  gronads  on  Which  they  are  presented ;  it  is  not  the  place 
mther  to  dtsaent  from  or  agree  with  their  Reriewer:  but  it  is 
Tery  mneh  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  not  only  has  the  Pro- 
fessor found  additional  convietion  in  the  phenomena  of  too-mag- 
netism,  and  especially  in  the  hypothesis  he  adopts  for  the  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena ;  bot  these,  the  phenomena  and 
his  hypothesis  of  them,  have  been  not  a  little  instrumental  in 
oouTerting  the  hard-eyed  ezegete  into  an  enthusiastic  though 
somewhat  self-asserting  diseiple  of  Swedenborg  the  Swedish 
Seer. 


AnTiriciAL  Mahogany  —The  foU«win«  method  of  giving 
any  species  of  wood  of  a  close  grain,  tac  appearance  of  mahog- 
any in  texture,  density,  and  polish,  is  said  to  be  practiced  in 
France,  and  with  such  success  that  the  best  jud^^es  are  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  the  imitation  and  mahogany, 
•phe  surface  is  first  planed  smooth,  and  the  wood  is  then  rubbed 
with  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid.  One  ounce  of  dragon*s  blood  is 
dissolved  in  nearly  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine ;  and  this  and  one- 
third  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  then  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether, and  filtered,  and  the  liquid  in  this  thin  state  is  to  be 
laid  on  with  a  soft  brush.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
in  a  short  interval  afterwards  the  wood  possesses  the  external 
appearance  of  mahogany.  When  the  polish  diminishes  in  biil- 
liancy,  it  may  be  restored  by  the  use. of  a  liUle  cold  drawn  lin* 
seed  oil. 


»-■  !»■  »    ♦ 


If  nature  act  as  she  does,  it  is  for  good  alono^ 


From  The  Desartir. — Ferstan. 
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149.  Stand  in  dread  of  guilt,  and  deem  the  smallest  offense 
great;  for  a  slight  ailment  bccometh  a  dreadfiil  disease. 

Commmtary.  For  the  disorder  that  at  first  is  slight,  is  cured 
if  managed  according  to  the  preecription  of  the  physician ;  but  lif 
treated  lightly,  or  if  no  physician  be  consulted,  it  speedily  in*> 
creases  and  comes  to  such  a  bight  as  to  pass  the  power  of  rem- 
edy. Now  the  advice  of  Prophets^  Desturs  or  Mobeds,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Physician.  If  a  man  be  grieved  for  his  offenses 
and  cleave  unto  purity,  and  make  choice  of  repentance,  he 
escapes  from  his  disorder :  but  if  he  does  not,  then  he  reaches 
a  place  where  his  misery  becomes  everlasting. 

150.  Be  not  without  hope  of  his  mercy. 

Commentary.  He  says,  avoid  evil  in  its  beginning,  and  what- 
ever you  may  have  done  unwittingly,  throw  it  off  and  repent  of 
it.  And  be  not  without  hope  from  the  mercy  of  Ood ;  for  he  is 
kind  and  merciful.  He  afflicts  not  his  servants  from  wrath. 
He  resembles  the  teacher,  who  when  the  scholar  attends  not  to 
learning,  chastens  him  with  a  rod  for  his  good. 

154.  A  corpse  you  may  plaoe  in  a  vase  of  aquafortis,  or  OQB- 
sign  it  to  the  fire,  or  to  the  earth. 

Commentary^  The  usage  of  the  Fersendajions  r^;arding  the 
dead  was  this:  after  the  soul  had  left  the  body,  they  washed  it 
in  pure  water,  and  dressed  it  in  clean  and  perfumed  vestments : 
they  then  put  it  into  a  vase  of  aquafortis  and  when  the  body 
was  dissolved,  carried  the  liquid  to  a  place  fiur  from  the  ci^ 
and  poured  it  out ;  or  else  they  homed  it  in  fire,  after  attiring 
it  as  has  been  said ;  or  they  made  a  dome  and  formed  a  des|^ 
pit  within  it,  which  they  built  and  whitened  with  stone,  briek 
and  mortar ;  and,  on  its  edges,  niches  were  constructed  aad 
platforms  were  erected,  on  which  the  dead  were  deposited :  or 
they  buried  a  vase  in  the  earth,  and  endoeed  the  corpse  in  it; 
or  buried  it  in  a  coffin  in  the  ground ;  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Fersendajions,  the  most  eligible  of  all  these  was  theWase  of 
aquafortis. 

169.  EarthlingiB  cannot  be  equal  to  oelesttols. 

166.  The  soul  of  autn  is  however  celestial ;  and  hence,  when 
by  piety  and  worship,  it  hath  been  separated  firom  the  inferiifr 
body,  it  may  nevertheless  beoome  lika  unto  Uiem. 

Commentary.  He  says,  thait  though  the  soul  be  oeleBtial  and 
though  if  it  be  wise  and  act  well,  it  becomes  like  the  oelestiato 
after  it  departs  from  the  body  ^  yet  that  it  does  not  become  he^ 
ter  and  happier  than  they.  Hence  we  perceive)  that  it  oannqt 
while  below,  attain  equality  with  the  oelestials ;  and  that  thoM 
who  make  pretences  to  any  superiority  aare  deceivers  and  him 
teachers. 

167.  0  Abad !  That  is  the  word  of  Meidam  whlsh  anai^gsl 
bringeth  on  thy  heart. 

168.  Or  what  thou  hearest  firom  Meidam  when  then  IsaiMt 
the  body  (nemtiai)  along  with  the  chief  of  angola. 

Commentary.  Nenuden  ia  to  leave  the  earthly  body,  and  again 
return  to  it :  and  also  means  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  ef  Hie 
truth  of  things  (or  Inspiration).  He  says,  The  speech  of  Ood  is 
not  breath  and  does  not  possess  sound.  And  that  is  Inspiration 
which  descends  on  the  heart  through  the  intervention  of  an 
angel,  or  that  is  learned  of  God  when  yon  have  left  the  body. 
And  this  inspiration  after  you  r<^oin  the  body  you  ooounit  to 
words  and  deliver  forth  by  the  breath  of  speech. 

167.  Thou  hast  seen  me  and  heard  my  words ;  conv^  these 
my  words  to  all  my  servants  below. 

Commentary,  Since  the  celestials  and  supemals  are  all  obedi* 
ent,  and  such  as  are  near  Teidan  have  no  need  of  an  earthly 
prophet 
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From  Dm  TMbon*  Oamrnpoadtao: 

THE  COMMUNITY  OF  ECONOMY. 


PiTTSBUBQH,  Juije  2,  1849. 
I  hare  juat  retunwd  from  4  visit  to  Economy,  the  flimoas  town 
of  oelibAtes,  founded  hj  Rapp.    I  propose  briefly  to  give  an 
iooonnt  of  what  came  under  my  notice. 

Understanding  that  strangers,  though  treated  with  civility, 
have  only  an  outside  view  of  the  establishment,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward,  who  has  long  been  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Society,  and  took  a  letter  of  introduction 
lh>m  him  to  R.  L.  Baker,  one  of  the  Chief  Men  and  Elders.  With 
this  fbvorable  passport  I  received  all  needAil  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  a  more  interior  view  than  visitors  usuidly  obtun.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  saw  or  heard  anything  the  publication  of 
Which  would  be  considered  objectionable,  but  1  shall  endeavor 
not  to  violate  "  the  proprieties." 

Ton  take  the  Beaver  packet,  or  any  of  the  numerous  little 
■i«m-wheel  boats  plying  almost  exclusively  on  this  end  of  the 
Ohio  at  this  season,  and  in  less  than  two  hours'  sail  down  the 
river  you  land  at  Economy,  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
The  high  ranges  of  hills  through  which  the  river  winds,  clothed 
with  rich  foliage,  are  picturesque  and  charming;  but  the  culti- 
TiKton  of  the  bottom  lands  indicates,  with  few  exceptions,  little 
of  thrift  or  taste.  As  you  approach  Economy,  hoWever,  you 
observe  a  change  j  the  fences  are  suddenly  in  good  repair,  the 
briers  and  bushes  are  cleaned  up,  and  the  fields  fairer  and 
grttener.  Orchards  oome  in  sight,  stretching  np  the  hill-sides  that 
gently  slope  from  the  bottoms  half  a  mile  or  so,  back  from  the 
river.  But  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  objects  in  the  grounds 
of  Economy,  are  the  native  trees  thickly  scattered  about,  left  by 
good  taste  and  good  sense  to  adorn  the  landsoape,  and  give  shade 
to  the  cattle.  The  Western  practice  of  leveling  every  forest 
treSi  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  bare  field,  is  abominable,  and 
this  notable  exception  deserves  attention  as  well  as  imitation. 

The  estate  is  a  tract  of  some  3,000  acres,  a  strip  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  about  five  miles  long,  lying 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  mainly  in  Beaver,  but  partly 
in  Allegany  County,  Pennqrlvania.  Near  the  center  of  the 
•trip  a  remarkably  high  bottom  or  bench  of  level  land  comes 
bluif  up  to  the  river,  and  on  this  the  toron  of  Economy  stands. 
It  is  forty  feet  above  the  highest  freshets ;  the  bank  is  fringed 
with  tall  trees,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  church  steeple  and  the  fac- 
tory chimneys  is  obtained  form  the  river  as  you  pass  in  a  boat. 
The  town  is  laid  out  in  small  squares  and  wide  streets,  which 
are  nnpaved,  except  the  side-walk  in  fh>nt  of  a  few  houses- 
There  are  about  one  hundred  dwelling  bouses,  some  brick  and 
some  frame,  the  latter  painted  white.  Equality  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  society,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  the  architecture, 
the  dwellings  being  uniformly  built  after  one  model,  and  that  a 
Tery  plain  and  unpretending  one,  except  the  old  fhmily  mansion 
of  Bir.  Rapp,  which  is  large  and  has  an  air  of  refinement  and 
comfort  The  houses  are  rectangular  and  two  stories  high,  and 
are  r^pilarly  disposed  about  the  squares,  their  longer  sides  on 
the  street  and  their  entrances  in  the  ysfd.  There  are  ample 
gardens  between  them,  which  are  well  stocked  with  the  finest 
Tegetables,  each  fiunily  cultivating  its  own ;  they  exhibit  some 
floral  taste,  the  borders  of  the  beds  being  brilliant  with  carna- 
tions, poppies,  and  other  flowers.  Grape-vines,  too,  are  generally 
trailed  against  the  sides  of  the  houses. 

The  main  road  firom  Pittsburgh  to  Ohio  runs  through  the 
town,  near  the  center  of  which  is  *^  Economy  Hotel.''  where  trav- 
elers find  clean  fSeather  beds  (they  have  not  progressed  to  mat- 
tresses yet,)  and  wholesome,  though  not  exactly  French  fare. 
Kear  by  is  the  Church,  a  large  and  substantial  brick  building, 
as  plain  inside  and  out  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  but  contain- 
ing two  grand  action  pianos  for  the  choir.  In  the  stt«ple  is  the 
town  dock,  made  on  the  premises.    The  view  of  the  domain,  the 


river  and  the  surrounding  country,  fh>m  a  baloony  above,  Im 
extensive  and  beautiful.  The  only  other  public  building  is  t^ 
Museum  so  called,  though  in  fhct  it  is  the  Tovrn  Honae,  the 
second  floor  of  which,  is  a  spacious  hall  used  for  festivals  ani 
public  meetings.  The  museum  itself,  is  a  very  respectsible  col- 
lection of  natural  ourioaities  in  all  departments ;  the  cabinet  o^ 
minerals  is  excellent. 

At  opposite  comers  of  the  town,  next  the  river,  are  woolea 
and  ootten  fhctories,  both  pretty  good  dted  brick  bmldings. 
though  not  so  imposing  as  a  New  England  Cotton  Mill — neither 
are  they  so  oppressive,  for  here  the  operatives  have  the  f^its  of 
their  own  toil,  and  are  not  imprisoned  night  and  day  all  the  year 
round,  but  alternate  their  labors,  and  in  the  Bummer  season  stop 
the  machinery  and  go  into  the  fields  and  gardens.  There  is  mo 
water  power  on  the  domain  \  but  coal  is  delivered  for  less  than 
five  cents  a  bushel  at  the  door,  and  steam  answers  all  purposes 
In  connection  with  the  Cotton  Mill  is  a  Grist  Mill ;  near  It  is  a 
Tannery.  Here  then  is  provision  for  the  first  necessaries  of  lifb^ 
bread  and  clothing,  of  which  enough  is  made  for  all  and  a  good 
deal  to  spare.  In  addition  to  these  branches  of  manuiheture,  is 
the  Silk  factory,  which  employs  a  number  of  people  at  all  sea- 
sons*, it  has  not  proved  very  profitable  and  the  bu^ess  is  de- 
clining. The  orchards  of  Moms  Multicanlus  and  the  Italian 
Mulberry  are  vexy  extensive,  but  this  season  they  are  feeding 
very  few  worms.  The  arrangements  of  the  cocoonery  appear 
very  complete  and  capable  of  aoeommodating  an  immense  nua- 
ber  of  the  ugly  little  silk  spinners. 

Shoemaking,  tailoring,  &C.,  are  carried  on  as  required,  bat  the 
only  branches  of  domestio  labor  which  are  perfbrmed  in  oommoB 
are  washing  and  baking.  The  washing  is  done  by  steam  in  im- 
mense vats,  which  saves  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  and  relieves  the 
women  of  that  hardest  drudgery  of  the  single  household. 

Everybody  I  suppose,  understands  that  property  here  is  held 
in  common.  In  the  morning,  befbre  breakfkst,  you  see  the 
women  gliding  about  the  town,  with  pans  of  meat  temn  the 
ButcheVy  and  bread  form  the  Bakery,  each  being  supplied  with 
the  quantity  needed  by  their  respective  families,  "without 
money  and  without  price."  I  can  vouch  for  the  bread  being  of 
the  finest,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  rise  well  and  get  well  baked,  1 
reckon,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  the  public  baker. 

In  all  there  are  a  little  over  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town  now, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  population  ftnom  the  original 
number,  there  are  many  dwellings  vacant  There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  prospect  of  total  extinction  nnder  the  governing  principle 
of  celibacy.  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  people  naturally  ask 
what  will  become  of  their  property  ?  No  one  need  be  tronblej. 
they  will  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  the  ground  or  philosophy  of  their  doe- 
trine  of  celibacy  fairly,  nor  to  quote  the  texts  from  the  Bible 
which  sustain  it,  but  they  are  Orthodox  Christians,  and  rely  oa 
the  scriptures  as  confidently  for  its  truth  as  their  antipodes,  the 
Perfectionists  of  Oneida  County,  Kew  York,  do  in  their  doctrine 
of  community  of  wivea  I  think,  however,  they  have  not  reas 
oned  out  the  matter  logically  like  the  Perfectionists,  and  that 
their  doctrine  rather  rests  on  sentiment  and  conviction  of  the 
heart,  than  theory  and  conclusion  of  the  head.  The  historj  of 
its  origin  is  this :  In  the  year  1808,  four  years  ofter  settlement 
in  this  country,  the  older  members  began  to  believe  that  they 
were  too  carnal,  too  much  given  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
project  of  perfect  continence  was  mooted.  In  six  months  the 
whole  Society  were  imbued  with  the  idea,  and  there  was  a 
general  and  spontaneous  determination  to  adopt  it.  They  con- 
sulted Mr.  Rapp,  and  he  approving,  they  thenceforward  made  it 
their  rule  of  life.  The  men  and  women  did  not  separate  as  the 
Shakers,  but  man  and  wife  continued  to  live  together  in  the 
same  house  as  they  do  to  this  day.  This  was  the  hardest  test  of 
principle  that  men  and  women  ever  imposed  upon  themselves; 
and  if  absolute  continence  be  a  virtue,  these  people  are  the  most 
virtuous  people  in  the  world.    I  doubt  if  history  can  furnish  any 
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parallel  to  their  case*,  men  and  iromen,  husbands  and  wives, 
youDg  men  and  maidens,  Toluntarily  agreeing  to  Uto  as  monks  and 
nuns  (profess  to,)  and  jet  remain  together  as  usual  in  all  ordinary 
relations  and  under  the  same  roof  I  As  the  principle  was  adopt. 
ed  80  it  hap  been  maintained — Toluntarialy.     It  is  incorporated 


fkncy.    I  saw  no  patriarch  with  f^U  and  flowing  white  beard8| 
which  would  have  been  a  pleasing  sight. 

Nature  will  eyer  rebel  against  the  short  sighted  impositions 
of  Man,  and  the  passions  will  assert  their  Divine  right  to  be 
obeyed,  and  so  hero  I  witnessed  a  manifestation  of  one  of  the 


with  their  religion,  and  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  that  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  which  has  been  sadly  crucified 


purification  which  will  fit  souls  for  the  happy  places  in  the  next 
world,  but  it  never  has  been  made  a  law  of  the  social  compact) 
the  infraction  of  which  would  be  attended  with  a  special  penalty 
It  is  considered  an  individual  concern,  and  if  any  man  and 
woman  give  way  to  temptation  it  only  shows  their  weakness,  and 
exposes  them  to  the  loss  of  public  esteem.  Bat  public  senti- 
ment in  a  united  community  is  a  powerful  agent  in  controlling 
human  action,  and  in  this  case  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  had 
much  to  do  with  preserving  the  Inviolability  of  the^priaoiple  of 
oelibacy.  The  strictness  with  which  it  has  been  kept  is  very 
remarkable;  husbands  and  wives  have  grown  gray  in  single 
bleeaedness  1  As  I  am  informed  there  have  indeed  been  very 
few  ''weak  members."  No  child  has  been  bom  in  the  society 
within  five  years. 

A  commimity  of  old  men  and  women,  sach  as  this  presents,  is 
certainly  a  singular  spectacle.  Most  of  the  people  are  above 
middle  age,  and  many  of  them  are  tmly  Yenerables.  There  are 
no  boys  and  girls,  no  youths  and  maidens,  and  only  a  fisw  child- 
ren  of  the  new  comers,  The  unnatural  silenoe  of  the  town  is 
strange  and  almost  punftiL  An  Irishman  who  was  traveling 
Weet,  and  stopping  at  the  hotel,  while  sitting  out  at  the  door,  in 
the  evening,  seemed  very  mnoh  stmck  with  this  fsature,  and 
addressed  me  ae  fbllows :  ''  I  say  Misther,  but  isn't  this  a  qnare 
town,  the  quietest  plaoe  ever  I  see  any  way  ?  Not  a  ohilder  a 
Boreeching,  nor  a  gossoon  playing  in  the  strata.  Be  the  powers  I 
an  a  little  noise  would  be  good  for  the  sowl  of  me."  I  assented 
for  I  urn  as  he  did. 

The  society  originally  settled  in  1804  in  Butler  County,  Pa., 
ealling  their  place  Harmony.  In  1814  they  moved  to  New  Har- 
mony on  the  Wabash,  which  in  1824  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Owen, 
when  they  moved  to  the  preeent  location — one  they  tried  to  get 
in  the  beginning,  for  they  are  shrewd  judges  of  temporal  thingst 
whatever  may  be  their  spiritual  opposition'to  indulgence  in  them) 
and  there  is  not  probably  on  the  Ohio  River  a  finer  site  for  their 
purposes.  When  they  moved  here  they  numbered  more  than 
700,  but  dei^th  and  the  secession  of  250  members  in  1832  through 
theintriguei^  of  a  pretended  nobleman  called  Count  Leon,  has  re- 
duced them  to  their  present  limit — a  little  over  300.  They  have 
not  had  many  accessions,  for  few  are  disposed  to  submit  to  their 
strict  rule  of  celibacy,  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  undergo  the 
long  and  severe  probation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The 
place  is  very  healthy,  but  considering  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  adopted,  the  number  of  the  soci- 
ety still  remaining  is  remarkable.  They  do  not  care  to  receive 
accessions,  though  they  do  not  refuse  members  who  unite  through 
principle.  They  have  no  disposition  to  proselyte  or  convert 
the  world  to  their  way — that,  they  say,  they  leave  to  a  higher 
power. 

In  consequence  of  diminished  numbers  and  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  they  do  not  manufacture  so  much  nor  cultivate  as  much 
land  as  formerly.  They  let  out  a  good  deal  of  land  to  neighbors 
on  shares,  receiving  one-half  the  products ;  and  many  prefer 
cultivating  the  lands  of  Economy  on  these  terms,  to  their  own 
which  join  them.  Some  of  these  out-siders  occupy  houses  that 
have  been  vacated  in  the  town.  This  is  a  good  commentary  on 
their  management. 

The  women  retain  the  garb  of  the  German  peasantry,  but  the 
men  conform  more  to  our  fashions,  though  the  material  of  dress 
is  the  same  among  all  and  general  unifomity,  as  a  principle 
Which  humbleth  pride  and  avoideih  jealousy,  envy,  and  all  un- 
oharitableness  is  aimed  at  as  much  as  possible.  The  men  shave 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  other  men  and  wear  beards  according  to 


A  little  gril  about  five  years  old,  the  only  child  I  saw,  was 
brought  out  by  its  mother  to  the  pump,  and  immediately  there 
was  a  gathering  of  the  women  around  it — ^all  in  the  streets 
seemed  roused  out  of  an  automatom  gravity  and  exhibited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  child.  Their  hearts  spoke  right  out,  and 
they  caressed  it  with  energy  and  delight,  one  of  them  carrying 
it  away  from  its  mother  with  great  exultation.  A  friend  of  mine 
tells  me,  that  a  party  of  ladies  visited  the  place  a  year  ago  iKth 
their  babied,  and  the  old  men  and  the  old  womet  all  turned  out 
ecsticy  with  the  children.  The  Temple  cannot  be  built  of 
"  hammered  stomes."  If  this  remark  be  Qreek  to  some,  I  will 
explain  a  little  by  saying  that  the  Passions — the  unperverted 
instincts  of  the  human  heart — ^are  sacred,  and  must  not  be  clip- 
ped or  shaped  by  Man's  caprice  of  sentiment  or  judgement,  but 
brought  into  Ml  play,  when  they  will  find  their  plaoe  in  beanti- 
ftd  harmony  and  symmetrical  unity.  No  "  tool"  must  touch  the 
^  stones"  with  which  is  built  the  City  of  God— a  perfect  Human 
Society. 

Here  is  a  text  fbr  a  whole  volume  of  comments  upon  the 
defects  of  the  Temple  reared  by  our  fHends  at  Economy  ;  but  I 
mast  not  exceed  Just  limits  in  your  columns  or  my  criticiems^^ 
bnt  rather  briefly  give  them  credit  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  that  is  not  insignificant.  Their  riches,  I  think,  have 
been  generally  overrated,  but  the  retoolts  of  their  efforts  are 
sufBdent  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  mighty  power  Of  co-operation 
and  associated  labor.  They  have  superabundance  fbr  all,  and 
have  proved  at  least,  that  Poverty  is  not  a  necessary  and  divine 
element  of  society — ^that  Christia^ty  does  not  require  that  ^'ye 
shall  always  have  the  poor  with  you."  Their  success  they  at- 
tribute mainly  to  the  action  of  one  cardinal  principle— the  prin- 
ciple of  obedience—"  absolute  obedience,"  as  they  term  it^  and 
as  it  is  well  expressed,  being  a  voluntary  submission  to  supreme 
authority,  which  is  the  converse  of  the  compelled  submission  to 
'^  absolute  power."  It  is  very  true  that  this  principle,  in  some 
form,  is  the  essential  basis  of  order  and  stability  in  society,  but 
unfortunately  in  all  imperfect  organizations  the  individual  ie 
more  or  less  sacrificed — the  Law  of  Liberty  is  infringed  by  the 
law  of  obedience,  whereas  both  laws  would  be  in  a  true  sodety, 
perfectly  coincident. 

While  Mr.  Rapp  lived,  his  word  was  law  with  the  Economists ; 
since  his  death  th^  Government  has  ceen  invested  in  a  Council 
of  Nine  Elders  who  are  a  supreme  aihhoricy,  having  the  power 
to  perpetuate  their  body  by  filling  all  vacancies  that  may  occur. 
Mr.  Rapp  made  no  provision  for  a  successor,  or  the  government 
of  the  society  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion at  the  time,  was  that  its  dissolution  would  follow,  but  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  groundless,  for  there  was  not  the  least  inter- 
ruption in  its  affairs,  and  a  loss  of  two  per  cent  by  seceaeion  is 
all  that  has  resulted  up  to  this  time.  The  people  are  too  nearly 
united  in  feelings  and  convictions  to  fear  any  change— long  may 
they  live  and  flourish  ! 

A    KEMEDY    FOS   THE   CALIFORNIA    FEVER. — ^A    fWond    WhO    had 

seen  some  service  in  camp  life  offers  to  those  afflicted  with  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  the  following  prescription :  ^'  First — Sleep 
three  nights  in  your  wood-house,  with  the  door  open  and  swing- 
ing in  the  wind — during  which  time  let  your  diet  be  pork,  cooked 
by  yourself  at  a  smoky  fire  in  the  garden.  Second — Improve  all 
the  rainy  nights  in  sleeping  between  your  currant-bushes  and 
garden  fence.  Third. — On  the  fourth  day  of  your  regime,  let 
your  diet  be  mule  steak.  Fourth. — Thereafter  dispense  with  all 
kinds  of  food  save  dog  meat.  If  this  be  followed  resolutely,  it 
is  confidently  believed  a  permanent  cure  will  be  effected.^ 
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blood,  this  sympathy  of  the  heart  with  the  diaphragm  in  the 
case  of  deficient  electricity  shows  itself  in  coldneM,  paleness, 
feeble  pulse,  relaxation,  watery  secretions  and  riolent  disehar- 
ges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Chol- 
era Morbus,  Cholera,  &o.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the 
blood  and  other  ciroamstances  will  be  the  nature  and  rariety  of 

.....          ,  ^.             .           *  *!.    ni.  1        «4  •       A      1  t^e  disease  arising  from  the  same  general  cause,  deficiency  oT 

]b  these  times  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholen  it  IS  natural  ,....,               ,          «...                 ...        . 

.,    -    ,,                L     ,j  V  •      A  IS  Li.    L  ^  1-     ^i^     ^v  electricity  m  the  atmosphere — for  it  is  no  more  true  that  there 

tkftt  all  persoos  should  bnngtolight  what  knowledge  they  pofr.  .,..,«.         .     4V             *    u  i       *v      ♦*  •   •    *v               w 

ri       ..    ^   r        1^            At-       .   t  _ji         >  J.  .J     1  18  this  deficiency  in  the  case  of  cholera  than  it  18  in  the  case  of 

on  the  subjeet  In  suova  case  there  IS  hardly  an  indiTidoal  „      «              ,         ,               ^.,               «      .          .,       j.. 

yellow  fever,  typhus,  plague,  pestilence,  or  almost  any  other  dis- 

ease  that  is  not  hereditary. 


who  is  intolerant  of  new  ideas  or  who  ie  not  expettant  of  some 
new  disooTery ;  and  the  pablie  generally  are  iacltned  to  pardon 
s  eertain  degree  of  seientifio  inaconraoy  if  the  writer  ahowa  a 
talent  for  correct  obeerYation  and  for  bringing  his  ideas  to  ma- 
inrity.  Without  further  preliminary,  all  the  statements  which 
We  desire  to  make  on  this  subject  may  be  made  under  two  heads, 
H9W  to  account  for  Cholera,  and  Horn  to  JUnndy  ii. 

1st.    How  to  account  for  Cuols&a. 


As  for  the  first^  Da.  Amdsaod  of  Paris,  a  gentleman  in  St. 
Louis,  and  probably  others  before  this  time,  have  proted  by 
eleotrioal  experinante  that  there  is  a  want  of  eleotrisity  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  prevalenoe  of  this  diseMSw    This  a^y 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  demonstrably  that  the  want  ef  elestri- 
city  is  the  cause  of  cholera,  but  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflbot 
ttsj  be  legitimately  inferred  if  there  are  asaffieaent  nnmber  of 
ODnfirmatioas  in  the  relations  of  atmospherio  eleetrisity  to  the 
fnnetions  of  health,  and  in  the  relatioas  of  a  want  oi  eleotrioiiy 
to  the  symptoms  of  tids  disease.    Erery  one  knews  th«t  the 
os^gen  of  the  atBOipihere  has  an  isiportent  eflice  to  pecform  in 
lespiration,  and  why  should  net  the  proper  electrioity  ef  «he 
almosphere  when  breathed  parfom  an  equally  important  offioe  ? 
Vhe  organ  in  the  ohest  whioh  is  partioularly  affeoted  1^  the 
oxj^^ation  of  the  blood  is  the  nsAaT,  which  is  lai^e  and  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  oireulation  of  red  blood,  whether  we  take 
the  lower  animals  for  examples  or  particular  indiriduals.    The 
Ofgan  of  the  chest  whioh  is  partioularly  affected  by  atmospheric 
electricity  is  the  DuraaAOM,  or  ohief  muscle  of  respieation,  | 
Whioh  has  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  like  those  of 
the  heart.    This  organ  is  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
eleotrictty  consumed  in  respiration,  and  it  is  dependent  on  elec- 
tricity for  its  aotion  as  the  heart  depends  on  oxygen. 

In  fhot  the  heart  and  diaphragm  are  affected  reciprocally,  for 
without  a  sufficient  degree  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  to 
excite  the  diaphragm,  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  takes  place 
imperfectly,  and  without  a  sufficient  degree  of  oxygen  to  supply 
the  heart  with  red  blood,  there  is  a  deficient  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm— so  that  these  friendly  organs  sympathise  with  each 
Other  in  misfortune  as  welf  as  in  prosperity.    W«  see.  for  .exam- 
ple, that  when  persons  crowd  together  in  a  room  so  as  to  con- 
sume a  large  share  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  generally 
some  one  of  the  number  faints,  the  action  of  the  diaphnigm,  on 
whioh  respiration  principally  depends,  being  suspended.    In 
tike  manner  when  a  person  with  good  blood  and  accustomed  to 
pure  air  breathes  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  sewers  and  all 
kinds  of  filth  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  atmosphere 
there  is  rery  little  eleotricity,  he  comes  to  experience  palpita- 
tion, and  coldness,  with  pain  at  the  heart  like  cardialgia,  contin- 
ning  to  the  very  point  of  loss  of  consciousness,  which  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  on  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
principally  depends,  being  suspended.    And  yet  in  the  former 
case  (that  of  deficient  oxygen)  the  heart  is  the  organ  first  af- 
fected ;  and  in  the  latter  case  (that  of  deficient  electricity)  the 
organ  first  affected  is  the  diaphragm.    If  there  be  a  supera- 
bundance of  fibrine  in  the  blood  this  sympathy  of  the  heart 
With    the  diaphragm  in  case   of  deficient   electricity  shows 
itself  in  coldness,  lassitude,  ague-pains  and  congestion,  followed 
by  all  the  Yarieties  of  reaction  which  constitute  the  different 
hinds  of  fevers.    If  there  be  a  superabundance  of  serum  in  the 


It  will  be  peroelTed  that  in  acoountlng  for  cholera  we  aeooont 
fbr  a  great  number  of  other  diseases,  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  disease.  BTeiy  observer 
may  satisfy  hlsMetf,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  several 
claases  of  disease  are  often  mingled  in  a  manner  seeming  to  in- 
timate a  common  origin.  And  it  is  a  Ihet  that  in  all  these  onaas 
of  yellow  fever,  eholera,  fts.,  there  is  delleient  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  causing  eplgastrlo  inaetien^  and  a  degree  of  iaflamma- 
tion  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen  and  all  the  abdominal  visoem, 
whioh  depend  very  greatly  on  4hs  diaphragm  for  their  motions 
and  tbe  performance  of  their  ftinctions.  It  is  equally  true  (and 
a  very  ivporftent  troth  It  iS|)  that  a  gMater  degree  ef  eleotrieii^ 
in  the  atmesphsre  qansesttiediiiphraga  to  eontraet  more  powsr^ 
fully,  and  that  a  less  degree  sauses  it  to  oontraet  more  feebly, 
so  that  the  infsrenee  is  ottr  •ne  that  were  not  the  atmosphere 
deprived  ef  so  amoh  ef  iln  ehNtrioity  suoh  diseasas  aa  fever  and 
ague,  yellow  fever,  btesk  vomit,  eongestive  fever,  typhus  and 
cholera  could  net  esist-Hmd  if  we  had  time  to  prove  it  we 
would  add  to  this  catalogue  ooneuinption,  tubereulay  neotnlgiai 
gaslralgia,  soariet  l^ver,  samU*poz,  and  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and 
cntaneotts  diseases,  in  making  this  staUment  we  of  oonise 
mean  to  include  the  influence  of  various  modifying  oanses, 
whioh  are  connected  with  the  principal  one,  such  as  poisonous 
gasce,  want  of  cleanliness,  improper  food,  drink  and  medicines, 
fear.  Uo. 


In  l\irther  proof  of  the  connection  of  atmospheric  electricity 
with  the  proper  functions  of  the  diaphragm  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  winter,  when  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  electricity,  the 
diaphragm  acts  powerfully,  and  through  this  we  feel  all  the  in- 
vigorating effects  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  electricity  to  the 
other  muscles  of  the  body.  In  Spring  or  the  breaking  up  of 
winter,  when  the  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  a  very  great  deal  of 
its  electricity,  the  diaphragm  acts  feebly,  and  unless  a  person 
has  a  strong  one  the  effects  of  torpidity  of  the  liver,  stomach 
and  other  viscera  are  induced,  and  very  frequently  in  this  cli- 
mate toothache,  neuralgia,  and  various  kinds  of  fevers.  In 
Summer,  when  there  is  acre  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
though  less  than  in  the  winter,  there  is  better  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  better  health.  In  Fall,  when  the  atmosphere 
contains  less  electricity  than  in  Summer  though  more  than  in 
Spring,  the  diaphragm  is  again  weaker  in  its  action,  and  we 
have  repeated  something  of  the  diseases  of  the  opposite  season. 
Asthmatics,  who  breathe  too  powerftilly  by  the  diaphragm  and 
not  sufficiently  by  the  ribs,  suffer  most  from  the  paroxysms  of 
their  complaint  when  there  is  most  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  least  when  persons  of  weak  diaphragms  are  most 
subject  to  disease  and  suffering.  On  the  approach  of  storms^ 
when  there  is  deficient  atmospheric  electricity,  and  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  and  in  cholera  times  or  a  pestilential  climate,  asth- 
matics and  other  persons  with  strong  diaphragms  enjoy  an  im- 
munity from  disease,  while  those  with  feeble  diaphragms  fhU 
victims  to  it.  From  these  facts  and  many  others  which  might 
be  adduced  it  may  be  concluded  that  between  the  absence  of 
electricity  and  the  presence  of  cholera  there  is  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  onr 
B  abject. 
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How  TO  RfiMKDY    ChOLBKA. 


If  too  little  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  enough  would  remove  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  supplying  this  deficiency  is  the  grand  desideratum.  This  re 
quires  that  we  should  know  how  it  comes  about  that  there  is 
sometimes  in  the  atmosphere  an  excess  of  electricity,  and  at 
other  times  a  deficiency  of  it.  In  the  orystalization  of  fluids 
and  of  substances  in  solution  the  latent  electricity  as  well  as 
heat  is  given  out,  and  the  freezing  of  water  is  the  grand  source 
of  atmospheric  electricity  in  Winter.  In  the  change  of  fluid  to 
solid  substances  in  any  case  the  latent  electricity  is  set  free, 
^nti  the  conversion  of  sap  into  the  organized  substance  of  trees 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  is,  in  Summer,  the  grand  source  of 
electricity,  as  well  as  of  oxygen  gas  to  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  respiration 
of  animals.  In  the  liquification  of  crystals  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  taken  up  and  becomes  latent  again,  and  thus  in 
Spring  when  the  ice  is  melting,  the  atmosphere  becomes  very 
deficient  in  electricity.  Also  in  the  dissolution  of  organized 
bodies,  or  the  change  from  solid  to  soft  and  fluid  substances 
there  is  an  absorption  of  electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
this  in  the  course  of  Nature  takes  place  mostly  in  the  Fall 
when  the  trees  drop  their  foliage  and  vegetation  decays  and 
dies.  But  if  in  Summer  there  be  too  great  a  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  or  more  than  can  enter  directly 
into  the  organization  of  new  vegetables,  the  atmosphere  is 
deprived  of  the  proportion  of  electricity  that  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  health,  at  the  sams  time  that  it  is  robbed  of  a  very 
lacge  portion  of  Hs  osygan.  And  if  in  cities,  n^nbei,  gravs- 
yards,  battle-fields,  hospitals,  nncultivated  lands,  barn-yards 
and  stables,  and  places  where  oom-flelds,  vineyards  and  orch- 
ards are  devoted  to  fermentation  and  the  prodaotion  of  fluids 
more  fatal  than  the  cholera — in  short  if  nearly  all  over  the 
earth  the  electricity  of  which  the  atmosphegre  is  deprived  by 
the  destruction  of  life  be  more  than  that  with  which  it  is  sup- 
plied, by  the  production  and  growth  of  living  beings,  the  inevi- 
table consequence  must  be  fever,  plague,  pestilence,  cholera,  or 
some  one  or  other  of  the  Protean  forms  of  Disease  and  Death. 
From  the  regions  of  swamps  and  jungles,  of  filthy  habitations 
and  charnel  houses,  of  famishing  and  slaughtered  human  beings, 
may  be  traced  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  the  fell  De- 
stroyer, the  offspring  of  Ruin  and  Decay,  feeding  on  the  vital 
air,  consuming  both  its  oxygen  and  its  electricity,  which  are 
equally  important  to  hnnum  health  and  happiness. 

Now  that  we  know  the«K>nrces  of  atmospherio  eleotricky  and 
the  causes  of  its  decrease,  it  is  not  too  moeh  to  say  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  rid  the  earth  of  cholera,  and  of  most  if  not  all 
other  diseases.  '^  Knowledge  is  power'*  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  good  works.  Let  enough  of  the  earths  surface  to  support 
one  human  being  (more  than  enough  for  him  to  stand  on)  be 
allotted  to  each  individual,  and  he  will  not  consume  the  oxygen 
and  eleetritity  that  belong  by  right  to  his  neighbor.  And  that 
the  earth  may  be  cultivated,  and  nseless  decomposition  be  pre- 
Tented,  let  not  any  human  being  die  by  execution,  punishment, 
war,  £unine  or  disease.  If  cities  must  exist  let  many  and  hirge 
spaces  be  devoted  to  Parks,  and  let  all  the  streets  on  each  side 
of  the  way  be  lined  with  trees,  with  two  or  three  trees  to  every 
building,  so  that  the  people  may  be  supplied  wtUi  eleetricxty 
and  oxygen  in  abundance  ttom  Nature's  own  laboratory.  Let 
them  eigoy  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage,  with  cleanliness  and 
Tontflation  of  houses,  so  that  the  vital  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  not  betaken  firom  the  living  and  given  to  the  dead, 
and  let  nothing  be  allowed  to  ferment  or  putrify  above  the  soil. 
Let  agriculture  be  condoeted  on  scientific  principles,  allowing 
no  more  animal  or  TOgetable  substances  UA  be  decomposed  than 
are  immediately  to  be  conTorted  into  new  forms  of  life,  and  fur- 
nishing nothing  to  distilleries,  breweries,^  wine-presses  and 
md«r«miUa— those  arUfioial  eontrivances  for  the  destruction  of 


the  oxygen  and  eleotrioity  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  tha 
people^s  bread  and  the  people  themselves.  Let  military  men, 
not  one  or  two  but  all,  '^  leave  the  sword  and  take  the  plough," 
and  instead  of  scattering  bullets  and  strewing  the  fields  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  scatter  grain  and  strew  the  fields  witk 
the  sheaves  of  plenty.  Or,  If  they  must  be  heroes — if  thej 
must  brave  dangers  and  death  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hn^ 
man  right— if  they  must  fight  for  glory — ^if  they  must  even  die 
for  their  country,  let  them  march  in  battle  array  to  the  placea 
where  the  deadliest  diseases  hold  perpetual  reign ;  and  in  the 
swamps,  wildernesses,  deseris  and  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
subdue  and  conquer  the  worst  enemies  of  our  race.  Thoa 
where  alligators  have  lain  there  shall  be  grass  and  com,  and 
where  the  wolf  and  wild  cat  haye  prowled  there  shall  be 
streets  and  highways  for  human  beings;  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  it  is  not  neoessary  that  there  should  be  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  life  to  such  heroism  and  for  the  sake  of  such  glorious 
benefits  to  mankind.  There  are  persons  possessed  of  very  large 
and  strong  dinphragms,  who  are  capable  of  exercising  this 
oi^gan  in  spite  of  a  defiotenoy  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  who  are  in  the  present  state  of  things  as  healthy  in  sueh 
an  atmosphere  as  others  are  in  a  diiferent  one.  These  are 
msntMy  also  best  adapted  to  such  nndertakings^  for  aceordiag- 
to  Physiognomy  the  diaphragm  is  oonneoted  with  the  love  tf 
overcoming^  and  is  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  that  faottlty.  As  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  for  all  men  in 
the  iiitore^  the  soientifio  preseription  is  the  one  already  given. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  oiijeot  can  be  fully  accomplished, 
but  every  step  towards  it  is  oomparative  health,  and  if  ire  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  cure  on  account  of  its  simplicity  we  mnst 
reflect  that '<  the  only  way  is  the  right  way,'' and  that  this  in 
the  "  way  of  pleasantness  and  the  path  of  peace." 


The  Arctic  itcoioNs. — In  extreme  arctic  regions,  the  win* 
tcrs  are  inoohcelvably  intense.  In  these  portions  of  country 
there  are  no  trees.  At  Yakutsy,  in  Siberia,  clear  quicksilvery 
openly  exposed,  will  freeze  hard  in  fifteen  minutes !  The 
atmosphere  is  frozen,  and  respiration  is  fatiguing.  Water 
freesea  at  sixty  feet  deep.  Qlass  windows  arc  of  no  use  to  the 
few  who  havd  them  ;  the  difference  of  temperature,  within  and 
without,  is  so  great,  that  the  glass  is  covered  on  the  inside  with 
several  inches  of  frost,  and  in  that  situation  is  less  luminous 
than  ice.  The  timber  of  ;  he  houses  splits,  and  opens  with  loud 
cracks  ;  the  rivers  thunder  and  open  with  broad  fissures ;  the 
rocks  burst  with  tremendous  explosion,  and  all  nature  groans 
beneath  the  bowling  blasts  and  the  rigors  of  the  clime.  The 
rivers,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  huge  masses  of  ice,  pur- 
sue their  dreary  way  to  the  arctic  ocean. — Portland  Transcript. 


•^m^    %  m  "^  •  •   -^^ 


Shaksspbare  a  Catholic. — "  One  evening,  in  speaking  of 
Shakespeare,  O'Connell  said,  *  I  am  certain  he  was  a  CathoUe. 
In  his  writing,  you  will  find  his  priests  and  friars  good  men, 
This  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that 
he  wrote  at  a  period  when  abuse  of  popery  would  have  natural- 
ly been  practised  to  court  the  ruling  powers  by  any  writer  who 
w  as  not  a  Catholic  himself." 

"  In  the  play  of  King  John,"  observed  Mr.  Lucas  (the  editor 
of  the  Tablet,)  '*6hakespeare  shows  strong  disinclination  togiTO 
temporal  power  and  authority  to  the  pope." 

"That,"  replied  O'Connell,  "t«  ajeftcily  Catholic  sentimeni, 
end  one  in  which  IfuUy  and  cordially  participate,  so  far  as  concerns, 
the  pope's  actual  dominion^ — Daunf^s  Personal  RecoUeclions  of 
C^CortneU, 


♦  »'W»  » 


A  JOB  P0&  BioGEiTEs.— The  N.  T.  Evening  Post,  in  proposiqf 
a  certain  reform  says,  **  if  an  honest  man  could  be  found^^  &o. 
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SHORT  AND  POPULAR. 


A  PHiENDLT  neighbor,  whose  editorial  experienoe  and  tact  en- 
title his  words  to  some  oonaideration,  says : 

**  The  new  paper,  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Age/  has  too  many  long 
irtioles  in  it.  We  hope  to  see  it  assume  a  more  popular  and 
generally  readable  character.  Beform  is  like  physio — the  more 
palatable  you  can  make  it,  and  the  smaller  you  make  the  doses, 
the  more  willingly  will  it  be  taken." 

We  accept  the  criticism,  as  in  a  measure  just.  A  few  trials 
were  needed,  in  order  to  learn  the  due  limits  of  so  small  a  sheet  \ 
and  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  stop.  But 
we  shall  soon  catch  the  trick  of  shutting  off  the  hydrant  when 
the  pail  or  pitcher  are  full ;  that  matter  will  adjust  itself.  We 
liaTe  a  word  or  two  to  say,  howeTer,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Mkort  and  popular  articles. 

1.  The  Age  is  a  business  age,  brief  in  speech,  prompt  in  ae- 
lion,  detesting  fuss,  flummery  and  rerbiage.  The  habits  of 
peculiar  to  such  a  period,  are  excellent  in  respect  to  dear- 
of  aim,  aimplidty  of  method,  elBoienoy.  But  on  the  other 
tend,  self  conceit^  satisfaotion  with  one's  own  notions,  superfi- 
etolity  of  knowledge,  rash  judgments  of  noTelties,  impatience 
witii  every  plan  which  does  not  bear  instant  flruit,  are  the  all 
Imt  nniyersal  faults.  "  How  can  I  get  the  most  easily  oonrerti- 
Ue  information  for  least  expenditure  of  time  and  thought''  be- 
«Qaies  the  rule  in  literature,  as  good  bargains  and  swift  exchan- 
§08  are  in  trade. 

Editors  doubtless  wish  what  they  write  to  be  read— yet  it  may 
Wdl  be  questioned,  whether  the  Newspaper  haa  not  already 
passed  the  extreme  bound  of  concession  to  this  headlong  hurry 
of  readers.  We  really  must  begin  to  ask  the  roshing  trayelers, 
whose  meals  we  provide,  as  they  stop  for  a  moment  their  rail- 
iqad  speed,  not  to  bolt  their  food  unchewed.  Our  fathers  had 
taeth  for  the  toughest  meats,  and  hardest  bread,  and  were  strong 
lieaded.  And  although  our  cookery  has  improved,  it  is  doubt- 
ftil  whether  the  public  digestion  is  benefitted  by  using  such 
highly  concentrated  diet  There  are  too  many  '^entremets," 
too  few  solid  joints ;  too  much  confectionary,  too  little  cracked 
wheat. 
2.    This  '^  popularity  '^  which  is  demanded,  what  is  it?    The 


—so  abundant  in  this  generation  of  the  ^  diffusion  of  kno^^l- 
edge," — when  they  yawn,  shrug  their  shoulders  and  sniiT 
one^s  most  cherished  convictions,  is  to  bow  and  say,  '^  Oh  in] 
libles  and  born  omniscients,  your  ears  are  your  own,  and 
can  hear  or  forbear  at  your  pleasure ;  but  that  which  has  b^ 
given  to  us  to  publish,  we  shall  assuredly  preach  abroad,  whet  Ja> 
er  the  wise  men  of  Athens  laugh  at  or  listen  to  our  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection." 

Ko  man  on  this  earth,  having  something  real  to  teach,  ew«r 
yet  found  a  public  ready  for  him.  He  can  be  popular  onl^ 
when  his  public  is  made  j  and  made  for  the  most  part  it  mojff^ 
be  by  his  own  teaching. 

3.  The  likening  of  Beform  to  Physic  is  a  trite  figure  enonsli, 
but  does  not  ^mbolize  the  truth.  Beform  deserving  the  name 
is  food,  not  a  drug.  The  reformer  gathers  what  Providence  ixi 
season  ripens ;  and  to  the  bed  ridden  dyspeptic  of  conservatism, 
sipping  the  spiced  wines  of  old  prejudice,  he  presents  goldez& 
grapes  and  mellow  fruit.  Or  if  a  metaphor  must  be  drawn  from 
the  medical  art,  let  reform  be  compared  to  the  water-cure, — tlie 
tingling  shower  bath,  exhilarating  douche,  soothing  wet  she  et 
and  cooling  draught,  allaying  pain  and  purifying  stagnant  liix- 

mors. 

Always  let  us  remember,  however,  that  truehygienne  aims  to 
preserve  health,  and  prerent  disease  when  possible,  or  to  rouse 
the  dormant  powers  of  nature  when  sickness  comes.  The  pity- 
sidan  will  one  day  be  the  cook.  The  aim  of  this  paper  ia  to 
keep  men  well  and  make  them  better.  The  reform  it  seeka  is 
regeneradon. 

REVOLUTIOTih-REAOTION-REORQANIZATION. 


whole  system  of  showy  advertisements,  catching  titles,  placards,  | 
poffs,  splendid  signs,  glittering  shop-windows,  highly  colored, 
gold  lettered  wrappers  for  nick-nacks,  &&,  tells  the  secret.  The 
Age  is  crazed  with  competition.    In  the  great  auction-room  of 
aooiety  hawkers  of  all  kinds  of  wares  stand  bawling  themselves 
hoarse  with  "going,''going,  gone,"  caring  little  for  the  worth  of 
their  articles,  if  only  they  get  pay  in  cash.    More  or  less,  every 
teacher  in  the  pulpit,  lecture-room,  or  press,  finds  himself  trap- 
ped unaware  into  this  foolish  quackery.    But  in  proportion  as 
one  knows  that  his  errand  is  high,  and  his  motive  single,  he 
should  studiously  shun  all  vanity-fair  masquerading,  and  keep 
abraighton  his  way  in  plain  attire. 

The  practicality  of  the  age  is  indeed  most  worthy  of  honor. 
Pedants  are  warned  to  leave  deciphering  musty  manuscripts 
written  in  black  letter,  and  welcomed  to  read  with  child-like 
^es  the  ever  freshly  illuminated  gospel,  which  God's  own  hand 
opens  to  the  nations  in  the  majestic  movement  of  eventa  ^*  Away 
with  moonshine  metaphysics,  and  accept  the  sunlight  of  science; 
away  with  day-dreams,  and  come  out  to  work  in  this  spring 
moming ;"  so  speaks  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  to  every  one  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  Scholar  in  Heaven's  academy. 

"Bnt  the  popularity  of  the  age  is  of  very  dubious  respeqta 


NoMBKX  Foun. 

FaoM  the  high  Ideal  ground,  where  Christian  Socialism 
oonoiles,  while  passing  judgment  upon,  Bevolution  and  Beao- 
tion, — it  comes  down  among  battle  fields,  beleagured  cities  and 
barricades,  saying,  ^<  Brethren,  end  this  butchery."  A  more 
gratuitous  crime  was  never  committed,  than  civil  war  through- 
out Christendom  in  such  an  age.  Let  the  Past  be  past ;  we  will 
not  from  chamel  pits  and  sepulchers  call  up  half  savage  crusa- 
ders with  crosses  for  sword  hilts,  and  barbarian  bishops  with 
their  mitres  hidden  under  helmets,  and  the  imbruted  multi- 
tudes, who  though  worshippers  of  one  God  in  the  temple,  have 
fought  with  one  another  like  gladiators  in  the  theater,  at  the 
bidding  of  earthly  masters.  Nature  has  shrouded  their  bloody 
graves  with  her  green  carpet ;  let  them  rest  in  their  "  glory." 
Blaintain  if  you  will,  that  earlier  eras^f  war  were  ineritable. 


But  there  must  be  no  half-way  condemnation  of  the  present 
strife  in  Christian  Communities.  God  and  Humanity  can  not 
"wink  at"  such  monstrous  "  ignorance"  to  day.  Thus  Social- 
ism utters  its  protest  against  flratricide. 

Bevolittion  too  late  and  too  early. 

Revolutionitts^  we  recognize  the  full  truth  of  your  watch- 
words, Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity ;  but  in  the  name  of  these 
inspiring  principles,  we  bid  yon  to  forbear.    Listen  a  moment. 

The  whole  movement  which  began  in  February,  1848,  is  at 
once  behind  the  times  and  premature,  too  late  and  too  early. 
Too  late  for  a  mere  Poliiieal  Overturn^  too  early  for  a  Social 
Reconstruction. 

The  true  era  for  introducing  Bepresentative  and  Elective 
forms  of  government  was  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Then 
Civilization  culminated  and  was  ready  for  transition.  The  or* 
ganizing  of  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
a  Constitution,  was  a  timely,  normal,  transformation  of  a  peo- 
ple,— though  the  war  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try was  a  fatal  folly.  That  example  should  have  been  followed. 
And  the  French  Bevolution,  as  originated  by  the  Girondistsand 
even  by  the  Democrats,  was  a  wise  and  noble  effort    But  the 


Mlity.    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  treat  the  encyclopedic  gentry,  I  alter  presumption,  fierceness,  extravagance,  selfish  ambition 
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f>t  the  Mountain  disgasted  and  appalled  Christendom ;  and 
SoDaparte's  insane  egotism  drowned  in  a  delnge  of  the  most  in- 
l*enial  war  that  erer  disgraced  earth,  the  great  hope  of  a  £u- 
Topean  Confederacy  of  Republics.  Never  again,  perhaps,,  un- 
der that  fomiy  will  the  Idea,  which  notwithstanding  their  self- 
isliness  still  inspires  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  States,  re- 
appear. Sad  is  it  to  remember  all  this,  for  political  reforms 
frould  haTo  inconceiTably  expedited  social  reforms ;  and  Popu- 
lar institutions  would  bare  answered  as  a  far  more  fhcile  and 
efficient  means  than  Absolute  institutions,  CTen  when  progress- 
ively meliorated,  as  they  will  be.  But  eighteen  hundred  forty 
ziine  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  too  late  for  mere  political  revo- 
lution. 

Thia  is  the  era  of  Commereial  and  Industrial  Feudalism,  which 
only  reforms  of  exchange  and  labor  can  transmute  into  the  true 
Aristocracy  of  Usefulness.  And  for  such  a  grand  social  trans- 
formation this  year  or  the  next  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  too 
early.  Neither  wealth,  wisdom,  nor  moral  worth  is  sufficient. 
The  whole  movement  was  a  mistake.  Rashly  its  prime  leaders 
threw  a  red-hot  ball  into  the  magazine  of  the  citadel  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  was  all  but  ready  to  capitulate,  and  their  own  fol- 
lowers have  been  crushed  by  flying  fragments  of  the  explosion. 
Fftr  better  would  it  have  been  to  let  the  old  bourgeois,  Loub 
Philippe,  die  on  his  crumbling  throne,  and  occupy  the  interval 
In  training  the  people  to  habits  of  co-operation.  Emancipation 
-would  inevitably  have  fbllowed  the  AiU  of  that  rotten  dynasty. 
And  infinitely  better  would  it  have  been  gently  and  firmly  to 
stand  by  Pio  None,  in  his  hard  struggle  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
ages,  suggesting  not  commanding,  following  not  leading  that 
tmeat,  most  trustworthy  and  magnanimous  of  rulers,  instead  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  tyrants  by  precipitancy,  usurped 
power  and  abortiTe  violenca 

MisxAifAoaMKifT  OF  RavoLirnoniBTa. 
Again,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  origin  of  the  movement, 
70a  y oorselves  mn«t  admit  its  shameful  mismanagement    Half- 
measures  are  ruinous.    In  this  ease,  espeoiaUy,  there  was  no 
middle  ground. 

One  of  two  courses  was  open — either  to  go  baok  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  the  old  work  of  political  changes,  and  then  the 
duty  to  be  done  was  to  arm  every  Republican,  press  to  the  fron- 
tier, rouse  all  nations  with  a  battle  ciy  for  freedom,  and  with  a 
rush  tumble  into  dust  once  and  forever  the  old  rookeries  of  su- 
perstition and  tottering  towers  of  feudalism.  Why  wait  a  day  \ 
why  tamper  twice  ?  Eighteen  hundred  thirty  sufficed  surely 
for  such  mockery.  Why  lop  one  hydra  head  t  Off  with  the 
whole  hissing  brood  of  oppressions,  and  staunch  with  burning 
indignation  the  poisonous  gore  of  prejudice.  But  you  were  not 
ready  ! 

No !  neither  was  God  or  Man  ready.  In  that  terrible  how 
Prance  found  in  her  midst  a  prophet,  wise  with  a  foresight 
Taster  than  his  own,  fraught  with  a  promise  too  grand  for  his 
capacity.  When  Lamartine  said  ^^Peacb''  he  spoke  with  the 
sanction  of  heaven ,  and  the  throbbing  hearts  of  tens  of  thous- 
ands responded  to  that  angelic  summons.  That  was  the  trw 
oourse,  in  the  emergency,  which  had  been  sprung  upon  the  civil- 
ised nations.  How  follow  it?  Disband  the  armies,  waste  not  a 
franc  on  cannon  and  sabres,  take  not  a  laborer  from  field  or 
workshop,  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  purpose  of  peaoeAil, 
progressive,  internal  reforms,  summon  the  wisest  of  all  classes 
in  council,  aid  promising  privtte  enterprises,  commence  public 
improvements,  plnlge  the  resources  of  the  State  to  works  of 
construction,  and  instead  of  planting  the  red  flag  on  barricades, 
grade  rail  roads,  drain  marshes,  build  factoriea  You  were  not 
ftady  for  that  either  I  Very  naturally,  even  necessarily,  there- 
fore, the  capitalists  of  all  lands  held  back,  credit  was  dried  up, 
the  sky  of  confidence  became  like  brass,  and  your  partial,  crude, 
half  planted  projects  withered  like  a  weed.  Yon  threw  away 
the  most  glorious  chance  offered  for  oenturies." 


Assiran  pbbtsnces  of  Ttsants. 

And  now  Reaeiionists,  do  not,  for  an  instant,  pretend  in  the 
holy  name  of  Order.  Hierarchy,  Unity,  to  justify  the  Russian 
czar  in  his  farcical  crusade  for  christianizing  an  infidel  Europe, — 
to  palliate  the  enormous  treachery  of  the  Emperor-king  of  Aus- 
tria towards  the  Hungarians,  of  the  would-be  Emperor  of  Prus- 
sia towards  Germany,  above  all  of  that  upstart  imitator.  Napo- 
leon t?ie  Little,  towards  the  French.  Belie  not  thus  your  high 
convictions  of  the  divine  sanctity  of  law !  These  men,  and  their 
.whole  body-guard  of  satraps,  have  proved  themselves  utterly 
unworthy  of  standing  as  Centers  of  good  influence.  They  lack 
the  first,  indispensable  virtue,  Truth.  Their  days  of  crafty 
self-aggrandiuement  are  numbered.  Qod  is  not  mocked — Bayo* 
nets  can  no  more  shut  out  the  softening  influences  of  humanity, 
than  they  can  spring's  gentle  gales,  which  break  with  a  breath 
the  icy  bands  of  Neva. 

Absolutism  will  probably  conquer  for  the  moment  every- 
where, but  only  more  speedily  will  it  thereby  seal  its  fate 
Heaven  and  Humanity  are  sick  to  loathing  of  this  preposterous 
patriarchalism.  Their  own  mamelukes  will  murder  the  monarehs. 
And  if  not,  no  conceivable  ^stem  of  taxation  can  keep  the  royal 
beggars  long  from  bankruptcy.  They  are  bond-slaves  of  the 
brokers,  every  soul  of  them,  already ;  and  the  money -kings  glTe 
them  their  one.  Let  them  go,  then,  with  a  blessing,  whioh  cer- 
tainly no  serf  in  their  dominions  so  surely  needs,  and  as  they 
will  feel  they  need  in  that  nigh  day  of  reckoning,  when  the 
hoarded  memories  of  wronged  nations  wiU  be  poured  upon  their 
naked  heads  tmrn  the  vial  of  Qod's  aTenging  angel  IiSt  them 
go ;  they  are  not  worth  a  seoond  thought  of  Reactionists,  or  of 
Revolutionists  dther.  Their  whole  qrstem  of  government  is  a 
gigantio  prao^oal  Joke  of  the  Adversary,  whose  absurdity  is  only 
surpassed  by  hit  impiety.  They  are  sinking  fkst  enough  to  ir- 
remediable perdition.    Onoe  more  let  them  go. 

Mismanagement  of  Reactionists. 

The  true  power  of  Reaction  resides  in  the  prosperous  classes } 
and  to  the  rich  and  refined,  Christian  Socialism  thus  addresses 
itself:  "  You  are  frightened  at  the  enormous  claims  of  the  pro- 
letaries \  you  think  they  have  designs  of  general  plunder ;  yoa 
know  that  any  scheme  of  spoliation,  which  ruins  you,  will  only 
plunge  them  into  deeper  w^t,  check  for  the  time  at  least  the 
whole  progress  of  society,  and  perhaps  bring  on  a  decline  of 
civilization  into  barbarism  \  you  therefore  resolve  to  uphold  or^ 
der  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  keeping  what  has  been 
thus  far  gained. 

^'  But  in  the  fixst  place,  you  mistake  altogether  the  purpose  and 
thought  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  their  leaders.  A  few  ex- 
travagant men  there  doubtless  are,  who  have  vague  notions, 
perhaps  concocted  plans*  of  a  general  breaking  up  of  all  appro- 
priations and  a  redistribution  by  the  state.  But  the  great  body 
of  producers  know  too  well  the  dangers  of  disturbing  existing 
relalions  to  dream  of  any  such  dispossessing  of  the  wealthy, 
even  if  they  were  not  withheld  by  principles  of  justice  and 
brotherly  kindness.  They  doubtless  hold,  as  they  and  you  and 
all  men  ought  to  hold,  a  more  or  less  clear  conviction,  that  labor, 
skill  and  wise  use,  are  the  only  divine  title  to  property ;  and  per- 
haps form  shrewd  guesses  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing 
tickets  in  the  lottery  of  life,  whereby  it  happens  that  honest 
hard -workers  draw  blanks,  while  cunning  idlers  walk  off  with 
the  prizes.  But  only  show  them  a  means  by  which  they  can 
fairly  win  secure  and  refined  conditions  for  their  families,  and 
they  will  not  envy  the  most  successful  gambler  his  ill  got  gains 
The  heart  of  the  People  is  honorable. 

"  And  secondly,  you  should  have  studied  history  and  observed 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  know, 
that  this  era  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Producers  has  come  in  % 
regular  train  of  events,  and  could  not  have  been  long  postponed. 
Unfortunately,  we  grant,  it  has  been  brought  on  too  hurriedly 
and  spasmodically.    But  there  is  no  wisdom  in  wasting  time 
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over  what  is  irreparable.  The  only  question  with  a  humane 
and  reTerent  man  is,  how  use  the  present  crisis  for  the  highest 
good !  Here  are  the  facts ;  bj  the  mere  development  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  elements  of  Christendom  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that  while  the  moral  estimate  of  man  and  of  what  is  due 
to  him  aa  man  has  rapidly  risen,  the  uncertainties  and  difficul- 
ties of  physical  existence  have  plunged  the  many  into  deeper 
degradation.  While  by  nnnumbered  agenoies  intelligence  and 
refined  tastes  were  diffused,  drudgery  and  anxieties  augmented. 
As  distinctions  between  spiritual  equals  vanished  till  manhood 
remained  as  the  only  standard  of  merit,  distinctions  between  in- 
dnatrial  rivals  multiplied  till  money  became  the  surest  passport 
to  preferment.  Life  in  modern  societies  had  thus  grown  to  be 
inexpressibly  tantalizing.  On  all  sides  was  an  irritating  and 
uneasy  consciousness  of  injustice  done  and  borne.  The  revolu- 
tion of  eighteen  forty  eight  brought  these  evils  to  a  head,  and 
the  poor  sprang  up  with  the  hope  that  the  '  good  time  coming ' 
had  arrived.  Beautiful  was  their  sanguine  hope ;  most  magnan- 
imous, gentle,  patient,  teachable,  their  spirit. 

"How  should  they  have  been  met,  by  those  whose  hearts  pros- 
perity was  nksant  to  enlarge  ?  With  suspicion,  ridicule,  taunts 
threats,  hindraaoes,— with  predictions  of  failure,  withdrawal  of 
oapital,  special  constabalary  foree,  muUiplied  troops,  spies,  in- 
triguers,— with  countless  arts  for  driving  on  the  reltrm  car  so 
fisroely  as  to  dash  it  from  the  track?  Aeactionists  I  That  was 
a  meanness  iar  more  worthy  of  reproach  than  the  TacUlating 
ruhneas  of  the  Kevohitionists.  No  proof  of  the  corrapting  in- 
flaenoe  of  a  Commercial  Age  has  ever  beta  given  to  the  world, 
•0  heart-siohening,  as  the  mant  $/  faith  in  kmmnk^,  manifested 
during  tha  ka^  eightecA  months  by  the  "res|»eotahle''  elasses 
of  Christendom.  If  yoor  moneyed  men,  large  manufactorers, 
merohaats  trained  to  broad  and  oomplez  piaas,  and  sagaeioos 
statesmen,  had  come  forward  with  flraak,  fraternal  spirit,  and 
by  words  and  deeds  proved  readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  noble 
effort  of  raising  the  laboring  classes  to  ownership,  Christendom 
would  hare  passed  through  the  crisis  safely,  and  already  would 
have  been  thrilling  through  every  nerve  with  conscious  renova- 
tion. But  jovi  feared  jout  fellow-men.  Ay !  worse,  you  watched 
for  their  slips  and  falls,  sneered  at  their  blunders,  and  seized 
the  first  chance  to  doss  and  bar  the  dungeon-door  on  half* eman- 
cipated serfs.    It  was  as  cowardly  as  it  was  cunning. 

"  And  know  ye  this,  oh  ye  wealthy ! — however  much  a  press 
dependant  upon  your  patronage,  molded  on  your  pattern/stamp- 
ed  with  the  approving  mark  of  your  censorship,  blackens  for  a 
day  the  whole  class  of  producers  with  the  name  of  Robber  and 
Cut-throat ;  it  is  at  your  door  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  near 
posterity  will  be  laid  the  blame  of  the  hideous  massacre  of  last 
summer  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  outrageous 
alliance  of  despots  to  quench  in  blood  the  beacon  fires  of  freedom 
throughout  Korope.  You  were  right  in  demanding  order ;  but 
your  modes  of  enforcing  it  were  as  mean  as  universal  mercena- 
riness  could  contrive  to  make  them.  You  too  threw  away  most 
recklessly  a  noble  opportunity  of  mediation.'' 

Thb  Wobk  for  the  Day. 

Pardon  one  another,  Revolntionists,  Reactionists,  as  ye  hope 
for  pardon.  Surely  ye  both  need  forgiveness  from  Qod  and 
Bian.  Ye  are  alike  right,  alike  wrong ;  ye  have  blundered  alike, 
alike  misunderstood  the  times,  each  other  and  yourselves,  and 
alike  disappointed  Providence.  But  waste  no  more  of  life  in 
mutual  recriminations,  and  counter  actions.  A  great  work  sum- 
mons all  to  concerted  effort.  That  work  is  the  Reorganization 
of  Christian  Communities. 

Christian  Socialism  gires  the  formula  for  the  truly  organic 
soeieiy  of  the  fatnre  in  its  sablime  motto: 

Attractioii — Series — Harmony. 

Bot  it  gives  moreover,  what  is  instantly  needed,  the  TVom i- 


tional  Poiicifj  by  which  all,  who  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Qod 
Earth,  may  work  together  to  gain  that  oommoa  end. 

Amidst  the  fiiilures  of  these  twelve  disastrous  moatho,  frkat 
really  stands  firm?  A  few  pr^ecta  of  Cihoperaiive  us^ulmes^. 
Associations  of  Workman  have  proved  prosperous  ia  Pauia. 
DrcelHng'Eouses  for  the  Poor  are  about  being  built.  PractieaJlj 
considered,  there  is  the  net  profit  realized  by  Europe's  eapeadi- 
ture  of  blood,  energy,  means.  How  much  more  sorely,  widelj, 
cheerfully,  might  this  good  have  been  attained  by  peaee. 

Providence  gives  us  here  the  clue  out  of  the  labyrinth.  fihaU 
we  walk  in  the  way  of  Constructive  Reform  thus  opened  ?  Bball 
we  set  about  the  day's  work  allotted  to  this  generation  ?  What 
is  that  work?  Plsinly,  it  is  to  take  manfully  np  and  to  aolve 
the  practical  problems  urgently  presented  to  the  attention  of 
every  civilized  community,  and  pressed  home  espeoially  aa  thaaa 
who  are  most  prosperous  and  most  pervaded  by  Ghriatiaa 
Charity. 

1.  How  produce  co-operation  between  capital  and  labor  fay 
substituting  for  the  coercion  of  slavery  and  the  competHimi  oi 
isolated  laborers  working  for  wages,  the  OacAiiiasD  Fsaapoii 

OF  CoFARTNERSHir  ? 

2.  How  ensure  equilibrium  and  equity  in  commerce  hy  aab- 
stituting  for  protective  tariffs  and  free  trude^  a  system  of  Ubitivp 
SAL  Collective  Exchakge? 

3.  How  make  currency  sound,  cheap  aad  abnndaat,  by  sa^ 
stituting  for  cumbersome  coin  and  vneredihle  fopeupf^mises^  a 
convenient  sign  of  aotual  yaloes  in  the  form  of  CoaMoaAii 
Credits  ? 

4.  How  avoid  monopoly  and  commumism  aad  opca  the  sara 
road  to  proprietorship  for  every  prudent  pmdaosr,  by  ai^ljiag 
universally  the  system  of  Joivt-Stook  Owmersbit  ? 

These  are  the  prominent  practical  proUems  which  Providenee 
summons  Christendom  to  soWe.  They  are  the  foundations  for 
the  Kew  Temple  of  Righteousness  which  shall  surely  be  reared 
in  the  City  of  Peace.  Upon  their  corner  stones  of  Justice  a  glo- 
rious straeture  of  trae  Hnmaaity  and  Holiness  will  arise.  Happy 
the  baildws  who  in  their  Ultimo  lay  one  square  and  firmly 
cemented  block,  on  the  rising  walls  of  the  Common-Wealth  c^ 
Christendom. 

In  closing  these  articles,  let  us,  fellow-socialists,  strengthen 
one  another  by  saying  that  one  point  is  settled,  Socialism  is 
bom.    No  power  on  the  earth  or  under  it  can  put  Christendom 
back  where  it  was  two  years  ago ;  for  all  the  powers  above  earth 
are  combined  to  ensure  progress.    Let  us  with  devout  hearts 
look  for  light  and  it  will  be  given.    Light  is  given,  though  strug- 
gling through  darkness,  as  every  Watchman  knows.    The  great 
truths  sown  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest  during  these 
months  of  tumult  can  ncTor  die ;  they  are  germinating  in  mil- 
lions of  minds  j  and  the  very  heat  of  fiery  persecution  will  but 
quicken  their  vitality.    Lamartine  does  not  exaggerate,  when 
in  the  first  number  of  his  new  paper,  he  says,  "  We  are  all  So- 
cialists."   The  tendencies  of  the  times  are  irresistible  \  aiid  it  is 
this  very  swiftness  and  soreness  of  advancement,  which  makes 
wars  of  destruction  or  wars  of  coercion  so  intolerably  inhuman. 
Stand  firm,  be  patient,  preach  the  truth,  apply  transitional  po- 
licy, and  bide  your  time,  blessing  God  for  the  great  hope  given 
to  hlankind. 

Whatever  were  best  to  do  or  say,  do  and  say ;  make  no 
excnse,  for  nothing  opposes.  Thou  wouldet  have  duty  a  pleas- 
ure, as  if  acting  up  Co  nature  were  not  sufficient.  A  cylinder 
moves  as  a  cylinder  ought ;  water,  fire,  comport  themselves  after 
their  wont,  and  why  not  a  human  soul  7  It  is  before  thy  eyes  how 
readily  the  mind  works— just  as  readily  as  the  flame  rises,  the 
stone  falls,  or  a  ball  rolleth  down  the  failh  Seek  no  more.  Lin* 
drancea  flow  from  the  soulless  body,  or  are  mere  matter  of  opinion 
incapable  ot  inuring,  else  he  who  snflbred  would  become  evil. 
In  other  matters,  indeed,  a  hurt  is  a  hurt ;  but  a  man  may  be 
the  better  of  his  cross. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO   LABOR. 


"  For  Bome  years  past,  mostpopular  writers  have  strongly  fa- 
Tored  such  yiews  as  tend  to  make  the  child  of  humble  toil  be- 
lieve himself  the  accredited  nursling  of  society,  instead  of  being 
commissioned  by  nature  to  take  his  place  in  the  general  scene 
of  industry,  and  employ  his  own  faculties^  owing  no  man  any 
thing  but  love.  (1.)  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  the  primary 
law  of  nature  in  the  face,  that  he  who  will  not  work  must  want, 

rale  not  at  all  interfering  with  the  claim  of  humanity  in  favor 
of  those  unable  to  work,  or  who  in  some  particular  exigency 
oan  not  obtain  employment,  but  which  assuredly  in  its  general 
bearing,  must  be  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  (2.) 
For  what  is  society  which  is  looked  to  as  that  which  must  do  for 
every  body,  but  only  a  cluster  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  every  thing  which  they  possess.  In  what  predica- 
ment would  this  society  be,  if  every  unit  cotoposing  it  were,  in- 
stead of  working  for  himself,  to  expect  that  the  rest  would  work 
for  him.  In  that  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  should  imme- 
diately be  landed  in  all  the  practical  difficulties  of  a  vicious 
oircle.  A  would  be  expecting  B  to  help  him,  B  would  be  look- 
ing to  C,  while  C  was  again  resting  in  expectation  of  aid  from 
A  and  B.  No  one  would  be  working,  but  all  would  be  in  idle 
expectancy,  and  mean  while  starvation  would  be  making  its  ap- 
proaches."  (3.) — Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Vh«re  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  thai  the  writer  of  the  above 
extvatt  is  a  most  respectable  person.  We  have  no  belief  that  he 
eter  waylaid  %  neighbor,  or  pioked  his  pocket,  or  knowingly 
swindled  hint  We  rather  think,  indeed,  from  his  dainty  and 
sleftely  style,  that  his  whole  conduct  and  oonrersation  are  pro- 
par  aaA  deooTons.  He  owns  probably  a  snug,  perhaps  elegant 
town  boose,  and  takes  lodgings  among  the  highlands  or  on  the 
sea  shore  in  sommer  \  he  rents,  we  fancy,  a  good  store  or  office, 
and  has  qnite  considerable  investments  in  banks^  rail-roads  and 
government  stocks ;  he  has  grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  we 
are  confident,  who  have  been  educated  at  fhshionable  schools  and 
had  the  advantages  of  private  teachers  in  modem  languages, 
mnsic  and  drawmg,  whom  he  has  diligently  trained  to  observe 
all  the  decent  conventions  of  society,  and  whom  he  is  anxiously 
seeking  to  settle  in  prosperous  establishments,  by  patronage 
well  secured  and  marriage  among  highly  connected  families. 
He  may  be  a  *•  gentleman "  by  birth  j  certainly  he  hopes  that 
his  grandchildren  will  be,  and  intends  leaving  them  as  large  an 
inheritance  in  land,  real  estate  and  ready  money,  as  he  conve- 
niently can.  They  shall  not  be  '•  accredited  nurslings  of  so- 
ciety," not  they,  unless  he  should  be  forced,  ere  death  comes,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act.    Then  indeed— 

What  to  do  with  the  imperturbable  self-satisfaction  of  the 
whole  class  which  this  writer  represents  ?  How  insinuate  in 
the  most  distant,  round  about,  inoffensive  way,  that  they  are 
not  Bidnts  deserving  canonization  for  the  exact  performance  of 
every  imaginable  domestic  and  social  duty  ?  How  Cautiously 
suggest  as  a  remote  possibility,  that  they  are  not  paragons  of 
honesty,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patient  industry  ?  How 
dare  even  to  read  in  their  hearing  those  very  radical  express- 
ions, ^'  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  ^'give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  of  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
tnm  not  thou  away,"  "  one  thing  thou  lackest,  sell  all  then  hast 
and  give  alms,  then  come  and  follow  me,"  ^^  there  are  first  who 
shall  be  last,  and  last  first,"  &c. 

This  specious  paragraph, — which  very  fairly  represents  the 
^common  sense"  of  a  vast  majority  of  well-to-do  people— is  so 
made  up,  woof  and  warp,  of  sophistry,  that  it  is  needed  to  nn- 
raTel  it  altogether.    Let  us  take  it  up  sentence  by  sentence. 

1.  The  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brethren  and  sisters, 
the  pets  of  aristocratic  households,  the  bedixzened  babies  who 
are  taken  in  crowds  to  air  in  stately  parks  of  London,  the  yonag 


gentry,  who  at  exclusive  schools  idle  away  the  term  and  in  ya- 
eation  ride  on  ponies,  fish,  shoot  and  dress  for  dinner,  &c.,  all 
are  being  trained  to  think  themselves  "commissioned  by  nature 
to  take  their  place  in  the  general  scene  of  industry  f — bat  the 
ragged  brats,  who  shivering  and  bare-fix>ted  gather  chips  aronnd 
the  yards  and  docks,  who  long  ere  day-break  of  winter  morn- 
ings are  roused  by  the  fhctory  bell,  who  stoop  at  their  hard  la- 
bors of  apprenticeship  even  after  twilight  has  deepened  into 
darkness,  these  children  of  "  humble  toil "  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve themselves  the  "  accredited  nurslings  of  society  I"  And 
the  training  is  so  eflfective,  that  the  privileged  and  prosperous 
are  all  overtasked,  exhausted  drudges,  while  the  poor,  for  the 
most  part  are  ennuyeed,  effeminate  drones !  Then  again,  it  is 
BO  hard  for  him  who  only  commands, — so  easy  for  him  who  only 
obeys  to  ''  use  his  own  faculties }"  the  employer  invariably  giv- 
ing up  in  conscience,  judgment,  taste,  to  the  employed  I  And 
finally  the  spendthrift  heir,  who  has  mortgaged  his  fortune 
twice  over  to  Jews  during  his  minority,  "  owes  no  man  any 
thing  but  love,"  while  hard  handed  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
who  have  built  and  furnished  his  palace,  without  receiving  a 
sixpence  in  the  pound  for  their  work,  are  unconscionable  spon- 
gers on  their  fellows'  good  nature ! 

2.  "  He  who  will  not  work  must  want,"  &c.  The  toiling 
holder  of  half  a  city  of  house  lots  "  works  "  hard,  by  agents^  to 
screw  his  rent  out  of  wanting  widows  who  in  some  attic  stitch, 
the  live-long  night  by  tallow  candles  over  coarse  shirts  at  three 
pence  each,  to  earn  bread  for  children  crying  with  hunger  and 
shivering  on  straw }  Who  has  better  right  than  he  to  feast  on 
the  fat  of  the  land— poor  fellow  I  with  all  his  risks,  anxieties, 
cares,  labors?  Ought  not  she  to  consider  it  a  rare  sign  that  he 
listens  to  ^*the  claims  of  humanity,"  if  he  does  not  tnm  her 
into  the  street  some  Saturday  night  when  the  humane  slop-shop 
dealer  underpays  her,  or  refuses  her  work,  and  she  can  not 
count  out  the  shillings  due  for  her  garret.  Her  chances  fbr 
employment  are  so  numerous  and  flattering,  her  emolument  so 
ample !  Is  it  not  clear  that  her  ^  exigencies  "  are  never  <'  par- 
ticular," inasmuch  as  exigency  is  her  general  state  ? 

3.  '<  Society  a  cluster  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  work  fbr 
every  thing  they  possess,"  &c.  What  a  daguerreotype  sketch 
of  actual  civilized  life,  drawn  by  the  very  sun  of  truth  that  is ! 
The  wealthy  are  all  "working  for  themselves," — true,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  more  emphatic  sense,  may  be,  than  the  writer  dreamed 
of— and  never  "  expect  the  rest  to  work  for  them !"  Nobody 
"  expects  help ;"  each  is  self-supporting ;  merchants  for  instance 
in  bank  hours,  brokers  shaving  notes ;  only  the  poor  seek  loans! 
Bankruptcy  spreading  fh)m  man  to  man,  class  to  class,  and 
country  to  country,  each  leaning  on  the  others'  credit,  is  nowise 
a  "vicious  circle,'^  but  only  a  straight- forward  broad  highway 
of  virtue !  Then  the  whole  system  of  property  holding  with 
such  exact  justice  represents  each  man's  productive  skill  and 

I  labor ;  by  even  recompense  every  person  owning  just  that  and 
nothing  else  which  he  has  put  his  airn  life  Into  I  Finally  the 
Irish  laborer,  whose  sweat  and  toil  raises  every  blade  of  wheat 
on  the  once  "green  isle,"  white  now  alas!  with  skeletons, 
never  feels  the  "  approach  of  starvation ;"  that  is  the  portion  of 
absentee  landlords  amidst  the  restaurants  of  Paris  and  Vienna, 
"  expecting"  rent  tnyoa.  agents,  sub-agents,  and  distrainers ! 

Well  I  this  will  do  for  one  dose.  Next  week  a  little  more  of 
the  Malthnsian  morality,— cure  all  that  it  is  for  social  Ills. 

Some  things,  as  opinion,  appetite,  desire,  aversion,  conduct, 
depend  upon  us  j  but  others,  as  the  body,  fiune,  riches,  peweTi 
do  not.  The  former  by  their  nature  are  firee  and  unconstrained, 
whereas  the  latter  are  weak,  servile,  subject  to  hindrance  and 
opposition.  Bemember,  then,  if  thou  dost  suppose  things  to  be 
Aree  which  are  really  otherwise,  and  things  thy  own  which  «ra 
not  thine  own,  thou  shalt  meet  with  trouble,  grief,  care,  and 
blame  both  God  and  man.  Avoid  this  error  and  no  one  skill 
constrain,  no  one  oppose  theei 
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TOPICS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


Number  Two. 

lAst  week  we  showed  oar  Starting-point  in  the  present  state 
of  Christendom,  and  the  range  of  inTOStigation  for  Criticism. 
But  to  judge  righteously  we  must  hare  a  Law.  Are  there  any 
PuNciPLEs  which  may  be  held  as  settled.  The  Editor  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  inTites  his  brethren  freely  to  communicate 
the  result  of  their  maturest  studies  in  Social  Science.  For  him- 
self  he  would  briefly  state  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
riyed,  and  which  he  hopes  f^lly  to  illustrate  in  this  paper,  as 
follows ;  and  let  not  the  obscurity  unavoidable  to  so  oondensed  a 
statement  repel  the  reader. 

II.  Central  Princiflfs. 

1.  The  Absolute  Being  Infinite,  Eternal,  though  in  Himself 
utterly  unapproachable,  is  presented  to  our  highest  conceptions 
as  Tri-Une, — The  One  ;  the  One  in  Many  ;  the  Many  in  One. 
To  us  he  appears  to  live  in  three  modes  ;  of  which  Love  is  the 
Principle, — Beautiful  Joy  the  End, — and  Wisdom  the  harmo- 
nising Medium.  And  throughout  creation  every  existence,  as 
made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Being  of  beings,  is  triune  also, — 
having  an  impulse  of  good  for  its  motive  power,  a  oo-operative 
use  for  ltd  ultimate  destiny,  and  a  form  of  order  as  the  law  of 
its  development. 

3.  The  Divine  Idea  of  Man  is  of  One  Man  made  Many  and 
Many  men  made  One,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  B«ce  onfoldins 
thzoogh  ages,  around  the  globe,  from  simple,  original  unity  into 
every  possible  variety,  and  thenoe  by  oombination  into  frilfilled, 
composite  unity.  The  oenter  of  this  race  is  Ood  in  Man ;  its 
destined  end,  a  Heaven  of  Humanity ;  and  the  mode  of  its 
growth,  the  formation  of  Societies,  whose  members  may  be  trmin- 
•d  to  wise  beneficenoe,  and  in  whose  oonfederaoies,  peaoeAil  and 
prosperous,  may  be  brightly  imaged  the  Divine  Blessedness. 

3.  The  Life  of  Man  is  Love,  inspired  continually  by  God,  who 
from  CTerlasting  to  everlasting,  attracts  the  members  of  every 
race  to  Unity,  and  to  Himself,  by  rational  freedom. — thus  gov- 
erning his  children  by  the  law  of  liberty,  while  rewarding  them 
by  the  liberty  of  law ;  and  the  method  of  holy  and  humane  ex- 
istence is  so  to  harmonize  Collective  and  Individual  good,  that 
societies  and  nations  may  be  reconciled  in  all  interests,  and  be- 
come fit  temples  for  the  indirelling  Divine  Spirit. 

4.  The  Form  of  this  Unitary  Life  is  the  Law  of  Series,  by 
which,  throughout  creation,  Divine  Justice  graduates, — inter- 
mingles,—combines  the  varieties  latent  in  every  unity,  and  out 
of  seeming  discord  evolves  sublimest  concord.  This  plan  of 
perfect  order  so  distributes  the  functions  of  society,  that  each 
primitive  affection  finds  the  freest  play,  and  persons  the  most 
diverse  in  character  and  power  are  bound  in  one  by  mutual 
service,  as  are  the  organs  of  a  living  body. 

5.  As  Divine  Qoodness  is  manifested  in  the  impulses  which 
enimate  all  creaturesj—imd  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  law  which, 
regulating  all  movement,  finds  expression  in  intelligent  spirits, 
—so  Divine  Power  refiects  itself  in  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
whose  every  particle  and  co-acting  whole  symbolize  the  perfect 
peace  of  God ;  and  as  Nature,  thus  fashioned  in  the  image  of  the 
Almighty,  is  designed  as  the  mold  for  finite  energy,  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  human  refinement  is  Organized  Industry, 
sad  Work  exalted  into  Art. 

6.  The  aim  of  a  Community  should  be  to  form  a  Collective 
Man,  wherein  the  inspiring  principle  of  Love,  the  distributing 
method  of  Law,  and  the  refining  conditions  of  Beauty,  may  be 
severally  developed  and  mutually  completed,  and  thus,  by  in- 
teraction, their  common  end  fulfilled.  Property  should  be  held 
in  joint-stock  ownership ; — ^Labor  made  co-operative  in  groups 
and  series  of  groups; — economy,  refinement  and  pure  influences 

secured  by  families  united  in  a  Combined  Dwelling- profits 

equitably  distributed  to  partners,  in  proportion  to  Labor  Bkill, 


and  Capital  \ — ^anxiety  and  sorrow  lightened  by  a  qrstern  of 
Mutual  Guarantees,  extending  to  all  the  risks  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life ; — ^honors  and  trusts  assigned  l-y  election  according 
to  approved  nseftalness  in  special  functions,  or  in  general  direc- 
tion ; — physical,  mental,  moral  growth  ensured  by  an  Integral 
Education,  at  once  spiritual,  scientific,  and  practical,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  life ,  and  chiefiy  the  Divine  rule  of  AH 
for  Each,  and  Each  for  All,  embodied  and  actualized  in  Unity  of 
Interests. 

7.  In  such  Organized  Societies  alone  can  Individual  Men  be 
formed  to  Integrity  ;  for  only  there  can  infants  be  worthily  wel- 
comed at  birth,— children  purely  and  symmetrically  developed, 
— young  men  and  women  guided  to  vocations  appropriate  to 
their  peculiar  powers, — the  mature  upheld  in  magnanimous  ef- 
ficiency by  a  consciousness,  that,  in  laboring  for  the  common- 
wealth, they  are  ensuring  the  welfare  of  their  families,  and  their 
own  highest  good, — ^the  aged  reverenced,  solaced,  cheered, — ^and 
every  person  taught  by  life  to  know  the  worth  of  a  human  be- 
ing, and  the  loyalty  due  to  a  united  race  \  and,  finally,  only  from 
Societies  thus  constituted  can  States,  Nations,  Humanity,  become 
One  in  the  Fraternity  of  Freemen  which,  in  spirit,  truth,  and 
deed,  will  be  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

These  Principles,  Methods,  Ends,  are  Christian.  They  are  4 
development,  in  the  frdness  of  time,  of  the  Life  of  God  in  Man ; 
they  approve  themselves  to  intellects  most  matured  by  past  ex- 
perience and  discipline,  as  divinely  true ;  they  are  the  ftitaie, 
already  vital  in  mankind,  prompting  us  to  efforts,  sacrifices,  And 
tnccess,  compared  with  which  the  largest  achieveoMnts  of  earlier 
days  seem  but  as  child's  play ;  and  though  the  frivolous  bmj 
mock,  and  the  fiunt-h  carted  withhold  aid,  they  shall  sore^ 
tran^rm  Christendom,  and  thence  Heathendom,  into  Hsatsa 
upon  Earth. 


~  -<^  »*»»<- 


FROPOdALS    FOR    PUBLUULUIU 
FOURIER 

ON  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 

The  Works  of  Chakles  Fourikb,  the  French  Sooialist,  are  of 
great  interest  to  whoever  would  understand  Ihe  workings  of 
continental  Europe,  in  which  the  ideas  propounded  by  this  head 
of  the  leading  Socialist  school,  mingle  as  a  most  important  ele- 
ment. No  doubt  also  those  Works  contain  some  practical  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  of  use  to  this  country,  in  the  investigition 
of  the  questions  that  are  pressing  upon  its  notice ;  as  Colonial 
Empire,  Public  Education,  Public  Health,  the  Peace  Gluestion, 
Finance,  and  many  others,  of  which  the  fertile  genius  of  Fourier 
has  treated  with  great  originality. 

There  is,  however,  a  neutral  aspect  in  the  Works  of  this  earn- 
est writer,  which  may  more  actively  commend  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish student,  viz :  his  philosophy  of  human  nature.  On  this 
ground  he  stands  alone, — ^apart  both  from  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  England.  It  is  a  philosophy  and  a  method,  exclusive- 
ly built  on  history  and  daily  life  \  in  a  word— on  Society  ;  on 
man,  not  as  abstracted  by  the  metaphysicians,  but  as  stamping 
himself,  now  and  heretofore,  on  this  real  universe  ;  standing  to 
his  fellows  in  the  relations  of  friend,  husband,  kinsman,  and 
fellow  citizen :  to  truth,  in  the  relation  of  a  triune  percipiency 
of  the  order  of  creation  ;  to  the  world,  as  the  power  of  the  five 
senses,  with  their  various  developments :  to  the  Divinity,  or  the 
root  and  hight  of  real  being,  as  the  central  otject  of  the  soul . 
but  still,  in  all  these  relations,  a  man,  as  God  has  made  him,  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Anything  so  much  aiming  to  convert  all  philosophy  into  good 
sense,  by  referring  it  to  facts,  has  not  appeared  before  in  Europe. 
In  this  respect  Fourier  looks  at  every  subject  from  a  new  point 
of  view  ;  his  path  becomes  more  Muggcstivc ;  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  boon  to  England  and  America,  to  add  a  knowledge  of 
his  Works  to  those  of  other  great  philoshpbers. 

With  respect  to  the  work  mentioned  below,  it  views  mankind 
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oolIeotiYely  as  one  historical  and  social  being,  made  up  of  many 
parts  or  organs:  a  human  uniTerse  answering  to  the  physical, 
toll  of  kingdoms,  atmospheres,  and  distinct,  appreciable  sub- 
stances.   It  is  thus  a  natural  history  of  the  soul,  derived,  not 
from  individual  specimens,  like  the  private  small  monograms  of 
other  philosophers,  but  from  the  scope  and  teaching  of  the  whole 
earth,  broad,  deep  and  long,  or  national,  social  and  historical : 
an  integral  source  of  information  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in 
the  positiYe  sciences,  and  which  promises  to  convert  philosophy 
itself  into  the  most  positive  matter-of-fiict,  and  hence  sublime 
of  them  all :  into  a  science  that  will  be  the  spiritual  or  social 
oounterpart  of  the  mundane  sciences ;  and  ft-ee  fh>m  the  voids 
or  abstractions  that  are  the  weakness  and  the  soul  of  meta- 
physics. 

The  style  of  Fourier  in  this  work  is  distinguished  for  three 
qualities,  each  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  esteem  and  consid- 
eration of  all  enquiring  and  truthful  minds.  It  is  remarkable 
for  that  manly  honesty  and  unscrupulous  bluntness  so  conspicu- 
ous in  our  own  Cobbett,  yet  without  ever  betraying  the  author 
into  bad  taste ;  it  is  moreover  distinguished  by  a  racy  humor 
and  caustic  sarcasm  that  remind  one  strongly  of  Swift,  and  by 
that  lucid  transparency  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory 
and  excellence  of  French  writers  on  philosophy. 

It  is  now  therefore  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription, 
Fourier's  Philosophical  Treatise,  from  La  Phalangt  Review,  On 
TBS  Passions  op  thb  Human  Soul.  The  Work  is  translated, 
and  will  be  put  to  press  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers 
are  obtained.    It  will  be  in  two  handsome  volume,  8  vo.         * 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Mitchell,  Printers,  24,  Wardour  street, 
Oxford  street,  London. 

Subscriptions  received  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wxlls,  New 
York.    Price  to  Subscribers,  Five  Dollars. 
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MORAL  STATE  OF  ENGLAND 


The  earnest  spirituaUst,  Charles  Lank,  whose  spicy  phrases 
are  fkmiliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  holds  the  following  unam- 
biguous language  on  the  present  moral  state  of  our  mother 
country : 

"Were  all  England  to  be  calmly  and  impartially  canvassed 
from  queen  to  gipay,  from  duke  to  ditcher,  the  aggregate  would 
yield  an  overflowing  balance  of  sensuousness  over  sentiment. 
Men  will  toil  and  fight,  cringe  and  cheat  for  more  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  commanding  physical  pleasure ;  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  nobler  sentiments,  either  in  politics,  or  religion,  or 
society,  they  will  scarcely  move  a  finger,  or  disturb  one  drowsy 
minute.  The  outward,  the  gross,  the  physical  and  sensible  joys 
are  the  aim  of  Englishmen.  Content  and  passivity  are  the  off- 
spring of  physical  supplies.  Sensual  conservatism  seems  to  be, 
not  our  main-spring,  but  our  main  dead  weight.  England 
should  adopt  a  new  banner,  and  instead  of  a  rampant  lion  should 
emblematize  herself  as  a  drowsy  pig." 


VICTOR  CON8IDERANT. 


This  eminent  disciple  of  Fourier,  and  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  French  Associationists,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affair  of 
Jane  13.  He  has  published  a  complete  and  admirable  document 
entitled  "Explanation  to  my  Friends,''  with  regard  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  that  movement.  Its  great  length  forbids  its 
insertion  in  our  columns,  but  it  may  be  found  in  full  in  the 
Weekly  Tribune,  for  which  paper  it  was  promptly  translated. 
The  concluding  portion  of  this  statement  gives  a  favorable  view 
of  the  position  of  the  author,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  is  devoted.  His  strong  faith  in  the  present  day  of 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  his  manly  courage  in  the  midst 
of  perils,  and  his  unquenchable,  religious  devotion  to  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  exhibit  a  cheering  and  de- 


lightful spectacle  which  is  of  more  valae  than  any  degree  of 
apparent,  temporary  success : 

"•  Friends,  you  know  my  conduct  and  its  motives. 

<<  For  twenty  years  you  have  seen  me  combating  the  spirit  of 
disorder  and  of  subversion,  preaching  liberty,  order,  peace,  aa- 
sooiation,  the  union  of  individuals,  families,  classes  and  nations, 
and  what  is  still  better,  teaching  the  sure  ways  and  means 
thereof. 

<^  Tou  know  that  I  have  but  one  ambition.  It  is  true^that  it  la 
a  great  one ;  it  is  the  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  on 
earth,  by  the  foundation  of  a  happy  oommunity. 

<^  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  a  Phalansterian,  I  am  a  man,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  European  Democracy,  a  French  cititen,  and 
a  Representative  of  the  People.  And  without  losing  sight  fbr 
an  instant  of  our  highest  aim  which  we  shall  attidn  together,  I 
have  a  duty  to  do  as  Representative,  as  dtiien,  as  Democrat. 

^  I  have  done,  I  sliall  coatinte  to  do  it. 

^  I  was  one  of  the  sixteen  who  drew  up  the  Constitution.  Of 
them  all  I  have  been  alone  in  its  defense.  The  others  have  either 
violated  it  or  suffered  it  to  be  violated.  I  regarded  it  as  an 
earnest  thing.  Defective  as  it  was,  it  was  still  the  rock  of  safe^ 
Ibr  sooiety,  the  palladium  of  material  and  moral  order  and  the 
oondition  of  peaceful  progress.  It  must  be  defended.  My  col- 
league Dupin,  who  was  also  on  the  Constitutional  Committee^ 
and  who  is  the  type  of  a  class,  makes  Constitutions,  lets  theoft 
be  unmade,  accepts  and  swears  to  all  that  are  brought  forward, 
and  makes  them  over  again  as  they  are  called  for.  The  majority 
has  chosen  him  for  its  president.  It  has  done  well.  Of  such 
are  honorable  men,  great  citizens.  As  for  us,  we  are  anarchists^ 
men  of  blood,  fools,  ambitious,  unfeeling  men,  abominable  crim- 
inals. We  seek  to  destroy  sooiety ;  that  is  the  established  way 
of  expressing  it. 

"Friends,  you  have  never  heard  fW>m  my  lips  the  language  of 
pride ;  and  now  suffer  m^,  in  fhce  of  their  in^ults^  to  repeat  to 
you  aloud  what  my  conscience  says  to  me :  I  have  deserved  well 
of  the  good  cause. 

"  That  holy  cause  will  soon  triumph.  I  have  never  felt  a  more 
luminous  faith,  a  certitude  calmer,  clearer,  fuller.  The  univer- 
sal deliverance  of  the  People  approaches.  The  victors  of  the 
hour  have  feet  of  clay,  ^hey  are  ignorant,  cowards,  egotists, 
rather  than  thoroughly  wicked  men.  The  day  of  Right  will 
arrive,  and  that  of  Conciliation  wiU  follow  it  j  of  this  we  Pha. 
lansterians  can  assure  each  other.  The  less  blind,  while  they 
calumniate  us,  feel  already  that  they  must  adopt  and  realise 
our  ideas,  or  else  they  must  perish.  We  havo  gained  ground 
even  since  the  Thirteenth  Juna  They  think  they  are  taking 
from  us  our  ideas ;  it  is  our  ideas  that  take  them.  They  ore  the 
only  acting  and  lasting  forcea  Let  our  adversaries  use  them  \ . 
we  can  wish  them  nothing  more  salutary.  ; 

"Whatever  men  may  attempt  the  Old  World,  the  world  of  brute 
force,  is  in  its  last  agony.  Let  those  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  still  count  upon  it  comprehend  the  lesson  given  by  the 
People.  The  People  of  Paris  demonstrated,  on  the  I3th,  thai 
they  had  finally  renounced  powder  and  lead.  To-morrow  they 
will  understand  that  ideaa  are  the  irresistible  artillery  of  the 
modem  world.  The  day  after  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall  be- 
fore their  all-powerful  Word,  and  the  Jerusalems  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  will  be  conquered.  Thus  let  it  be !  Thus  it  will  be. 
Live  the  universal  Democratic  and  Social  Republic  f  ^ 


0  THOU  who  dwellest  in  this  great  city  of  the  universe^  al- 
though thy  years  be  few,  if  spent  Justly  and  well  it  is  the  same. 
There  is  naught  to  dread — no  tyrant,  no  unjust  ruler,  but  Qod 
himself,  who  gives  and  takes  away,  leads  thee  hence.  He  who 
willed  the  scene  now  brings  it  to  an  end ;  what  nmtters  it  if 
thou  hast  not  witnessed  the  whole  ?  The  same  who  directed 
the  beginning,  directs  the  close— thou  hadst  no  concern  in  either. 
Go,  then,  in  peace,  for  he  who  sent  thee  is  jnerciful  and  kind. 
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EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING   JULY  28, 
LatMt  Sate,  Jnly  14. 

The  Iru»b  exiles  wiled  for  AustnJia  on  the  lUhof  July. 
The  conviot  party  consisted  of  O'Brien,  Meagher,  M'Manns,  and 
Donohue^  who  previous  to  their  departure  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  an  address  to  their  countrymen,  breathing  the 
purest  ^irlt  of  patriotism,  and  filled  with  judidoos  and  affec- 
tionate oonnsels. 

The  elections  in  France  to  fill  theTscanoies  in  theLegislatife 
Aepembly  have  been  completed.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Seine, eut  of  twenty-eight  successful  candidates,  eleven  are  re- 
aetionists,  twelve  republicans,  four  seoialists,  and  one  doubtful. 
The  affairs  of  Borne  were  the  subject  of  warm  debate  in  the  As- 
sembly. An  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  13th  in  the 
different  Committees  of  the  Assembly,  concerning  the  formation 
of  a  poor  law,  in  which  the  merits  and  claims  of  Socialism  were 
submitted  to  a  striogent  examination.  The  chief  speaker  was 
M.  Thiers.  He  advocated  the  philosophy  of  despair.  In  his 
opinion  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
aasees  would  turn  out  fallaeiotts.  The  evils  which  they  suffered 
were  inherent  in  society.  If  M.  Thiers  had  said  they  were  in- 
sufferable flrom  the  present  constitution  of  society,  and  there- 
-vlbre,  all  systems  of  relief  based  upon  its  permanence,  would  foil 
riiort  of  their  promises,  he  would  have  been  more  correct  in  his 
ftets  and  his  logic.  The  true  inference  then  would  be,  that  we 
must  find  a  method  of  transition  Arom  the  present  form,  to  a 
higher  one:  A  new  monthly  review  is  about  to  be  commenced 
by  Louis  Blanc,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  New  World,"  the  first 
number  being  fixed  to  appear  on  tho  15th  July.  In  this  work 
M.  Blanc  will  discuss  the  acts  of  the  Government,  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  tendencies  of  the  public  mind  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  principles  and  opinions. 

The  ministerial  writers  of  Paris  having  attacked  Qirardin  of 
the  Pretae^  for  having  opened  his  columns  to  Proudhon,  he  re- 
sponded by  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  talent  of  the  fa- 
mous Socialist,  and  added  that  he  was  the  first  man  whom  Louis 
Napoleon  sent  for  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  lost  Summer.  The 
purpose  of  the  invitation  was,  that  the  future  President  of  the 
Republic  might  confer  with  Proud hon  as  to  the  best  means  of 
saving  the  laboring  classes  from  the  misery  in  which  they  are 
*  plunged.  The  Pf«5C  also  affirms  that  shortly  before  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  the  Count  Chambord,  (Henri  V.)  who  studies 
with  great  interest  the  questions  comprised  in  the  word  Social- 
ism, has  caused  an  invitation  to  be  given  to  M.  Proudhon  to  come 
to  Frohsdorf,  the  village  near  Vienna,  where  the  French  Pre- 
tendant  usually  resides  to  explain  and  discuss  the  means  of 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  laboring  clasEes  and  diminishing  if 
not  abolishing  pauperism. 

The  Roman  Triumvirate  |re6lgned  their  position  on  the  1st  of 
July.  The  following  is  ttom  the  address  to  the  Roman  people 
in  which  their  decision  is  announced.  It  displays  a  courage  and 
devotedness  superior  to  that  of  the  noblest  days  of  ancient 
Rome : 

'^  The  Assembly,  after  the  success  obtained  by  the  enemy, 
moved  by  a  desire  to  save  Rome  from  an  extreme  peril,  and 
prevent  other  lives  being  lost  vHthout  utility  for  its  defense,  has 
decreed  the  cessation  of  resistance.  The  men  who  had  governed 
during  the  struggle  could  not  govern  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. The  mission  confided  to  them  having  ^t  facto  expired, 
they  hastened  to  resign  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  Ro- 
mans and  brethren !  yon  have  inscribed  in  history  a  page  which 
will  remain  like  a  monument  of  your  power  and  your  energy, 
and  of  your  future  achievements,  of  which  no  force  can  bereave 
you.  Ton  have  gloriously  ushered  in,with  a  generous  blood,the 
new  life  which  commences  for  Italy — a  collective  life,  the  life  of 
ft  people  who  mean  to  be,  and  shall  be,  a  People.  United  under 
the  Republican  flag,  yon  have  redeemed  the  honor  of  oar  oom- 


mon  country,  sullied  by  the  acts  of  the  malevolent,  and   lost  hj 
monarchial  impotence.    Tour  Triumvirs  will  remain  among  yon 
as  simple  citizens,  carrying  with  them  the  consolation  of  hAT-ing 
ever  been  influenced  by  the  purest  intentions  and  the  honor  of 
seeing  their  name  associated  with  your  heroic  deeds.     A 
cloud  obscures  your  future  prospects,  but  it  will  vani&h   iix 
instant.    Persevere  in  maintaining  your  right  and  faith,  for 
which  many  arm^d  apostles  and  many  of  your  best  citizens  bATe 
died.    God,  who  has  preserved  their  blood,  is  your  guarsoity. 
God  wishes  Rome  to  be  free  and  powerful,  and  the  will  of  God 
must  be  accomplished.    You  have  not  experienced  a  defeat ;  it 
is  a  victory,  like  that  of  the  martyrs,  whose  sepulchre  is  a  step- 
ping-stone to  Heaven.    When  the  star  of  your  resurrection  shall 
glitter  in  the  firmament — when  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  yon 
have  made  with  alacrity  and  honor  shall  be  soon  paid  to  you,  may 
you  remember  the  men,  who,  during  entire  months,  partook  of 
your  toils,  fatigues,  and  sufferings,  and  who  will  be  ready   to- 
morrow, if  necessary,  to  fight  again  in  your  ranks  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Italy.     Vive  the  Roman  Republic.^' 

The  entrance  to  the  city  was  effected  on  the  morning  of  June 
30.  On  the  29th,  after  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  48 
hours,  the  breach  in  the  bastion  having  been  declared  practicable, 
two  columns  of  attack,  one  from  the  trenches  in  front,  and  an- 
other from  the  rampart  already  in  possession  of  the  French, 
rushed  forward  at  the  same  moment,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  and  after  a  short  struggle  with  the  garrison,  se- 
cured a  firm  footing.  The  position  was  defended  by  1,200  Ro- 
mans, who  fought  for  a  few  minutes  with  desperation  j  but  the 
blood  of  the  French  soldiers  was  up  after  so  long  a  delay  before 
the  place,  and  all  opposition  was  borne  down.  Four  hundred 
of  the  garrison  were  bayoneted  on  the  spot,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners  taken  ;  the  French  losing  at  the  same  time 
sixty  killed  and  probably  one  hundred  wounded. 

On  the  last  day  of  its  session,  the  National  Assembly  unani- 
mously voted  the  continuance  of  the  Republic.    It  decreed  thai 
the  federal  compact  should  be  engraved  on  two  marble  slabs,  and 
deposited  in  the  Capital  as  the  monument  of  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  people,  legally  represented  by  its  deputies.    Before  the 
close  of  that  sitting,  the  Assembly  ordered  that  a  solemn  fune- 
ral service  be  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  honor  of 
the  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  and  the  Republic.    As  respected  the  he- 
roes, wounded  in  that  long  and  terrible  struggle,  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  one  of  the  national  palaces  should  be  converted  for 
their  use  into  an  asylum,  where  they  would  find  repose  and  the 
care  they  needed.    Finally,  and  in  order  to  show  the  perfect  ac- 
cord that  prevailed  to  the  last  between  the  people,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  and  the  citizens,  to  whom,  in  those  supreme  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  confided  the  task  of  saving  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Assembly  declared  that  the  Triumvirs,  Armellini, 
Mazzini  and  Saffi,  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  French  troops  entered  Rome 
were  as  follows:     1   The  French  army  will  enter  Rome,  and  take 
up  the  position  It  shall  think  proper.    2.  Those  Roman  troops, 
which  by  common  agreement  between  General  Oudinot  and  the 
Roman  commanders,  will  be  destined  to  remain  in  the  city,  will 
perform  the  service  of  the  city  and  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo 
jointly  with  the  French  troops.    3.  The  Roman  military  author- 
ities will  appoint  various  quarters  for  the  other  troops  of  all 
arms,  who  will  not  remain  in  the  city.    4.  The  communications 
with  Rome,  now  interrupted  by  the  French  army,  will  be  again 
free.    6.  The  preparations  for  defending  the  interior  of  the  city, 
being  now  useless,  will  be  removed  and  free  circulation  re-es- 
tablished.   6.  Individual  liberty  and  the  inviolability  of  persons 
for  any  antecedent  act,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  property,  will  be 
guaranteed  indistinctly  to  all.    7.  The  National  Guard  is  kept 
in  active  service  within  the  limits  of  its  institution.    8.  Franee 
will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 
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ISfeas  of  i|)C  tDetk . 


Imcidemts  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Charles  Bartlett. 

A  lady  passenger  in  tbe  steamer  Europa,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Kational  Intelligenoer,  relates  the  following  incidents. in  that 
terrible  catastrophe : 

"  The  wild  despair  of  one  jnan  I  shall  never  forget;  he  liter- 
ally lost  his  all — his  wife  and  four  children,  his  aged  parents, 
brother,  wife,  and  their  children,  and<  his  whole  fortnne.  The 
poor  ereature  wrung  his  hands  and  tore  his  hair — it  was  heart- 
rending to  see  him.  There  were  35  children  under  sixteen,  and 
seven  under  eleven  months  on  board  «  #  •  Capt.  Forbes, 
of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  accident  took  place,  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  shoes  and  plunged  overboard,  rope  in  hand,  to  do  all  he 
could ;  he  saved  one  poor  man  who  died  before  he  got  him  along- 
side the  ahip.  A  more  heroic  deed  I  never  saw,  aad  stvrdy  men 
shed  tears  when  he  came  back  to  the  cabin  safe  among  us.  The 
captain  of  the  wrecked  bark  Is  a  sunburnt  old  sailor  with  thirty 
years  of  his  service  to  look  back  to,  and,  as  he  told  us,  this  is 
has  first  accident ;  he  had  never  buried  a  soul  from  any  ship  he 
had  commanded.  The  tears  ran  down  his  rough  and  sunburnt 
ihce  as  he  told  as  the  scene  before  the  vessel  went  down." 

Arrivai.  or  Fatbbr  Mathbw  in  Boston. — This  great  phil- 
anthropist and  distinguished  benefactor  of  Ireland,  arrived  in 
Boston  on  Tuesday  morninff,  (having  passed  the  previous  night 
as  the  guest  of  William  A.  White,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,)  and 
was  received  by  a  popular  demonstration  of  respect  and  applause 
moat  creditable  to  the  city.  He  was  met  by  the  Commiitee  of 
Airangementi  at  the  Roxbury  line,  to  whom  he  was  formally 
welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  the  city  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  a  per- 
tinent fjpeech.to  which  the  good  man  made  a  brief  but  feticitoiia 
reply.  He  thoa  took  a  S3at  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  four 
splendc'J  horae.9,  in  company  wllh  Dr.  Warren,  Alderman  Grant 
and  Dennis  W.  O'Brien,  Esq.,  and  was  driven  to  the  Franklin 
School  Hoose,  where  thevariowa  Temperance  Soeieties  had 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  Moses  Kimball,  Esq.,  Chief 
Marshal  of  the  day,  and  was  thus  escorted  through  some  of  our 
principal  streets  to  the  Adams  House*  where  rooms  had  been 
prepared  for  him  with  exquisite  taste.  Here  he  made  a  brief 
address  to  the  enthuastic  multitude,  and  then  withdrew  to  Ae 
drawl Dg-room  where  he  was  introduced  to  Gov.  Brig^g  and 
other  distinguished  citizens.  At  4  o'clock.  P.  M.  he  addressed 
a  largo  assembly  on  the  Commoo  and  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  lips  of  Gov.  Brig^s,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. — Liberator,  July  28. 


S1.1A8  Pbiicmet.— Ellas  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  Mass.  died  on 
Tuesday  evening  laat,  at  the  age  ot  seventy  years.  Mr.  Phinney 
at  the  iiae  of  his  death  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Gonrt  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Middlesex  County,  to  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  was  dev<^  with  a  failhfUl  assiduity  that  becsme 
proverbial  among  the  large  circle  of  his  acqnaiataoces.  He  has 
for  many  years  been  distinguished  in  Massachusetts  as  a  sci- 
entifio  and  practical  agriculturalist  His  farm,  situated  in  a 
remota  part  of  Lexington,  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  travelers 
scarcely  less  than  the  monument  to  the  first  martyrs  of  the 
Kevolution.  By  his  enterprise  and  skill,  it  has  been  converted 
from  a  hard,  stony,  and  sandy  estate,  into  a  sncoession  of  bloom- 
ing orchards,  extensive  meadows,  and  loxurious  graiu-ficlda  He 
had  devoted  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  domestic 
animals  of  every  description  and  with  remarkable  suooess.  fits 
experiments  in  transforming  peat  swamps  into  fertile  meadow, 
land  by  a  jadicious  system  of  draining  were  eminently  suocess- 
My  and  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  advancement 
of  ag:iaulture  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Phinney  was  a  man  of 
oommaadiBg  pktunaX  Appearance^  of  ^reat  phyaloal  vigor,  and 


more  than  ordinary  intelligenee.  His  house,  which  was  one  of 
the  relics  of  old  times  in  the  Bay  State,  was  the  scene  of  cordial 
and  unlimited  hospitality,  and  QYtry  week  received  over  its 
modest  threshhold  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  country,  who  never  fiuled  to  bear  away  from  their 
visit  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  the  urbanity  and  Intel- 
ligence  of  their  host,  as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  enthusiasBi 
which  had  called  forth  such  beanty  and  luxuriance  from  natu- 
rally sterile  fields.— [Tribune,  July  26. 

JnsTicE  IN  South  CAao4.iNA.-^It  appears  that  on  Friday  the 
13th  day  of  Jnly,  some  distorbanees  oocorred  among  the  negro 
priBoneis  at  the  work-honso  in  Charleston,  8.  C.  The  nmabor 
of  colored  persons  oottfined  in  this  establiahmeat  was  about 
eighty.  They  seem  to  have  been  permiUed  to  hard  together 
and  to  ran  at  large  in  the  yard,  no  distinotion  being  made  be-' 
tween  tliose  who  had  been  convicted  of  serious  orlmes,  and  the 
more  numerous  portion,  who  were  temporarily  detoined  for 
vagabondish  and  trivial  offences.  Of  course,  nnder  these  cir- 
cumstances, discipline  and  qoiat  subordination  could  hardly  be 
expected  among  the  prisoneri  On  the  day  above  named,  an 
officer  attempted  to  remove  a  woman  from  the  work-house,  bat 
waa  resisted  by  a  slave  named  Ntaholaa,  who  said  she  should  not 
eov  because  she  was  of  hia  Hunily  and  should  not  be  separated 
from  him* 

Other  negroes  joined  Nicholas,  and  interposed  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  woman.  A  scuffle  and  figh  t  ensued,  during  which 
some  of  the  party  employed  by  the  authorities,  both  white  and 
colored  persons,  were  wounded,  but  not  dangerously.  From  the 
little  evidence  drawn  out  on  subsequent  inyestigation  of  the 
affair,  it  seems  that  the  number  of  the  prisoners  prevailed  over 
those  attempting  to  maintain  order,  and  that  they  escaped 
through  the  town.  The  next  day  a  court  of  magistrates  and 
freeholders  was  organized  for  the  trial  of  Nicholas  and  others 
of  the  slaves  who  had  been  recaptured.  Two  of  them,  Nicholas 
and  George,  were  found  guilty  of  wounding  an  officer,  and  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  the  20th,  and  we  suppose 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  that  day. [Eve.  Post. 


ExorrBif  axT  »  0RaRz.a8TON.-*It  wonld  seem  that  law  Is  re- 
garded by  a  portioa  of  the  oitiiens  of  Sonth  Carolina,  as  a  thing 
of  convenienee-*a  veiy  toy— instead  of  a  stem  and  imperative 
ruling  power.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  15th 
instant,  when  some  twelve  hundred  "  citiaens''  repaired  to  a 
ohoroh  recently  created  by  blaofcs  for  the  purpose  of  divine 
worehip,  with  the  intention  of  tearing  it  down.  The  Mayor  of 
the  City  interfored,  and  snooeeded  aooording  to  the  account,  "in 
getting  them,  at  any  rate,  to  postpone  the  pulling  down;''  but  a 
public  meeting  waa  to  have  been  held  on  the  1 0th,  "  to  diaaoss 
the  expediency  of  doing  so.''  It  is  added  tlmt  the  "^  militaxy 
were  out  in  fall  force,  but  if  they  had  been  ordered  to  pivted 
the  church,  they  would  have  refused  1"  This  is  a  pretty  eoi^ 
mentary  on  the  claim  of  such  "  citizens^'  to  the  character  of  law- 
fearing  and  law-abiding  men. — [Philadelphia  North  American. 

Food  im  Cholera  times. — Dr.  Mitchell,  professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  late 
lecture  on  the  subject  gives  the  following  as  the  Safe  and  Unsafo 
food  during  the  prevalence  of  this  disease : 

SAVB—Beef  steak,  beef  tongue,  dried  beef,  mutton,  chickens, 
ham,  mackerel,  smoked  herrings,  rice,  roasted  good  potatoes, 
toasted  bread,  crackers,  mustard,  horse  radish,  salt,  pepper,  vin- 
egar, black  tea,  Java  coffee,  iced  water,  iced  lemonade,  iced  claref| 
soda-water,  ice  cream. 

Unsafb— Fresh  Pork,  veal,  fresh  fish,  oysters,  greens  generally, 
unripe  fruit,  fresh  warm  bread,  sour  bread,  molasses  and  water 
common  alcoholic  drinks. 
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Cbolkba  and  Wiichcraft. — The  LooiBville  Journal  of  the 
13th,  relates  the  following : 

^  A  man  who  was  attacked  with  cholera  yesterday,  believing 
Btrongly  in  witdicraft,  went  to  one  who  profneed  to  have  this 
power.  AAer  a  trial  of  eereral  hoars  by  the  witch,  the  patient 
felt  that  he  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  he  then  sent  for  a 
physician.  The  doctor  came  and  prononnced  his  case  hopeless. 
Before  night  he  was  a  corpse." 


Sesing  ths  Elsphaht. — We  don't  know  Where  a  man  can  see 
the  elephant  quicker  than  in  editing  a  daUy  paper.  The  Editor 
•f  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader  lately  set  up  a  daH^j  and  we  soon 
catch  him  saying  in  his  weekly : 

"  We  find  on  a  second  week's  trial  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
less  pay  abont  oar  daily,  than  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate 
from  the  results  of  the  first  week.'' 

80  he  glTCs  it  up  for  a  spelL 

A  Hbalibt  Oitt.— The  entire  namber  of  deaths  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  for  the  year  ending  July  1849,  was.  according  to  the 
*<  Chronicle,'*  ninety-three.  This  is  beliCTed  to  be  the  smallest 
bill  of  mortality  for  a  population  of  between  10,000  and  11,000 
which  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 


-»•*«#• 


NoBLB  Act. — Judge  McLean,  who  has  a  number  of  tenants  in 
Cincinnati,  has  written  a  letter  to  his  agents  there,  instructing 
him  not  to  let  his  tenants  suffer,  but  to  administer  to  their  relief 
as  far  as  he  is  able  in  every  possible  way.    This  is  generous. 

Modest  Announcemert. — A  paper,  "out  west,"  makes  the 
following  announcement  to  its  numerous  subscribers : 

"  In  order  to  enable  us  to  get  through  with  some  Job  work  on 
hand,  there  will  be  no  paper  issued  from  this  office  next  week." 


■^.-»<^»*  • 


Watek  Cube. — Bayard  Taylor  writing  to  the  Tribune  from 
New  Orleans,  says,  "  it  is  the  healthiest  season  ever  known  in 
New  Orleana  The  Cholera  has  entirely  disappeared  and  the 
Yellow  Ferer  is  retarded  by  the  rains  and  inundations."  Who 
«an  say  that  the  wet  sheet  is  not  the  thing  for  a  city  ? 


-*«4»'  *' 


ICP  ^0  Water  Cure  establishments  in  this  town  are  all  doing 
good  business.  The  Round  Hill  Establishment  is  crowded,  of 
coarse  j  and  Drs.  Denniston  and  Buggies  hsTe  as  many  patients 
as  they  can  well  accommodate. — [Northampton  Conrier. 


Wm.  Manning  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridgeport  on  the 
25th  ult.,  at  the  adTanced  age  of  83.  He  was  the  oldest  printer 
in  Massachusetts,  having  been  a  member  of  the  old  firm  of  Blan- 
ning  &  Loring,  publishers  in  Spring  Lane,  Boston. 


ICP***  That  man  is  a  fool,'*  says  Dow  Jr.,  "  who  wastes  his 
time  in  trying  to  lay  salt  on  the  tail  of  to-morrow. 


^•«-^ 


Dtspepsia. — An  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  in  a  town  in 
Hampshire  county,  who  was  apt  to  be  troubled  in  her  dreams, 
and  rather  superstitious  withal  informed  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  that,  on  the  nig^ht  previous,  she  dreamed  she  saw  her 
grandfather  who  had  been  dead  for  ten  yeais.  The  clergyman 
asked  her  what  she  had  been  eating.  "  Oh,  only  half  a  mince 
jrieP'  "Well,"  said  be  "  if  you  had  devoured  the  other  half 
you  misht  probably  have  seen  your  grandmother." 

?CP  Fx-President  'oik,  it  is  said,  has  left  one  hundred  thous* 
and  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  ig  settled  upon  hi0  widow. 


PUBLISHERS     NOTICES 

Ali.  who  are  friendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  « 
pectfully  solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

Post  office  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  fractioBal 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Btampsmaybe  obtained  of  all  Post 


Patmsnt  in  advance,  is  desirable,  in  all  cases.    $2  will  paj 

for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  ftdTano^ 
($1.00>  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  montha,  t»  the 
*^SpiaiT  OF  tbe  Ags." 

BussoaiBsas  will  plcMS  be  particular  in  writing  the 
Post  Office,  County,  and  Stats,  distinctly,  in  all  Ic 
dressed  to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  01 
and  mistakes. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  the  patrons  of  this  paper  that  exp^ 

sions  of  encouragement,  are  flowing  in  upon  us,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  hearty  co-operation,  on  the  part 
of  present  subscribers,  will  give  a  permanent  foandatioa,  osit 
of  which  will  proceed  a  light,  that  will  illuminate  the  moku 

INTBLLXCTUAL,  and   SriEITUAL   WOBLD.  ThX  PUBUSUEJtM. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF 

THE  SPIEIT_aF  THE  AGE. 

Tbu  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peacefol  Tiaosfoma* 

tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
firom  competitive  to  co-operative  indnstrj,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
sation. It  desires  to  reooncile  oolMicting  olasses  and  to  harmon 
ise  man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  |>romoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies,  The  Spiril  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicat^  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man.  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — ^reports  of  Ss- 
form  Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex- 
tracts fh)m  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Eoropei 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Spirit  of  the  Ageim 
endeavor  to  present  a  iSuthfUl  record  of  human  progress. 
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QdaUi  Po(trn« 


THE  8NOW-DROP 
IN  THE  POOR  MAN'S  WINDOW. 

It  was  a  darksome  alley, 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  windoW) 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound, 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  taski 

The  passing  season  round. 

Bpriag's  dewy  breath  of  perfume, 

And  Suiimier's  wealth  of  flowers. 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours: 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  his  fireless  grate, 

The  snow  and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost- w!nd-i  beating, 

His  cheerless  4^isk  he  plied  ; 
Want  ohtiined  him  ev«r  to  the  loon 

By  the  little  window's  side ; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He  stole  one  happy  hour 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  iwle  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 

To  cat  eh  the  pasiiing  ray, 
▲wl  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leavM 

Grow  greener  every  day ; 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft, 

To  watch  the  snow-drop  bloom — 
To  him  it  seemed  a  s^ar  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room. 

And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  the  sun-iouched  pane, 
Ob  !  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  buey  in  his  brain  ? 
Perchance  his  home  in  chi^hood, 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay, 
And  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  running  streami^ 

And  the  green  leaves^  rnstling  play. 

Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore, 
Rose  throui^h  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toll, 

To  bless  his  heart  onee  more. 
A  voice  of  music  whispered 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear, 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonliglit  o'er, 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 

Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred — 
The  same  sweet  c  ill  that  answered  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird ; 
The  free,  unlettered  worship 

Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 
Wh^n  iw  aeems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  retich  a  brighter  goal, — 

An  aspiration,  showint; 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  crave  a  brighter  being— 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


THE   WAYS   AND   MEANS 
OF    FREE  EXCHANGE  AND    CREDIT 


BT   F.    OOiaNET. 


Numerous  and  important  as  have  been  the  labors  of  the  Aa- 
sooiativo  School,  there  are  still  branches  of  social  science,  which 
have  not  been  integrally  explored,  and  others  which  have  not 
is  >  et  been  expressed  in  distinct  formnlas. 

li  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  to  attract  many  men, 
who  are  now  diverted  from  us,  and  who  w|l(  not,  I  fear,  join  our 
body  until  they  have  discovered  by  experience  the  illusion  of 
their  present  schemes. 

Is  it  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  these  men  to  explore  and  ela- 
borate in  practical  details  the  transitional  problems  with  which 
they  are  specially  occupied,  and  whose  general  formula  has  been 
given  by  the  Asssciative  theory ;  that  illusions  in  credit  masi 
precede  a  true  and  rational  system  of  credit,  as  alchemy  preoe- 
ced  chemistry,  &e?  This  may  be  true — But  nevertheless  is 
it  sad  to  see  such  men  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  Mr.Prondhon 
beoanae  he  has  antioaiiced  Freedom  ef  Credit^  vitlioui  dearly 
understanding  the  oonditions  :*— 

That  only  the  Commanal  Oeunting-Hoase  eon  give  f^edom 
of  exchange: 

And  only  the  Assoelation  of  Capital  and  Labor  can  give  fk-ee- 
dom  of  credit. 

If  Mr.  Prondhon's  Bank  could  secure  freedom  of  exchange 
and  credit,  and  so  effectually  solve  that  problem,  and  if  on  the 
I  other  hand,  the  Phalansterlan  doctrines  could  not  yield  results 
'  as  favorable  to  society,  it  might  be  reasonable  and  just  to  sup- 
port the  Bank  of  Exchange. 

But  unfortunately  this  Bank  can  not  produce  the  good  which 
'  Mr.  Proudhon  anticipates :  for  it  is  based  on  an  error  of  reason- 
ine  to  which  he  is  sufficiently  prone,  as  thus : 

Freedom  of  exchange  and  credit  should  exist  in  a  perfectly  or- 
'  ganiied  society ;  realite  freedom  of  exchange  and  credit  then  in 
I  actual  society,  and  it  will  become  a  perfectly  organized  society. 
]  Mr.  Proudhon  is  here  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  mistaking  the 
!  end  for  (he  means. 

Fourier  committed  no  such  blunder.  He  recognized  that  a 
True  Society  would  ensure  f^edom  of  exchange  and  credit  ^ 
but  in  order  to  attain  that  end,  he  proposed  means  of  attain^ 
ing  it,  namely: 

The  Communal  Counfing-House  as  the  means  of  free  ezchange* 
Association  of  Capital  and  Labor  as  the  means  of  Jru  crtdit. 

The  kind  of  fallacy  above  illustrated  is  more  oonunoQ  than 
would  be  at  first  supposed.  Thus  the  Communists  aey :  ^Fn^ 
ternity  will  prevail  in  perfect  sooiety, — by  realizing  fraternity 
then  in  actual  society  we  shall  make  it  perfect."  They  forget 
that  before  fraternity  cim  be  put  into  general  practice  snitaMe 
conditions  must  be  providec}.  which  conditions  can  be  found  In 
social  organization  only.  Fraternity  ia  the  end,  organisation 
the  means. 

The  Politioal  Beonoflais's  have  fltllen  into  a  similar  error.    A 
;ood  sooiety,  they  tay,  would  cstabUahFree  Trade ;  by  realiting 
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frM  trade,  then,  we  ehoold  haye  a  perfect  society.  They  too 
mifltake  the  end  for  the  meaDs. 

Mr.  Proadhon  bases  his  whole  system  on  an  error  in  his  poli- 
tical economy,  and  this  error  springs  from  his  blind  hatred 
•gainst  capital  and  property.  In  preparing  his  bank  indeed, 
his  object  wad  less  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  working- 
dasses,  than  it  was  to  make  an  attack  upon  capital.  He  was  led 
therefore  to  seek  a  reform  in  that  one  of  the  existing  institutions 
whose  action  is  most  evident,  the  Currency. 

But  in  so  doing  he  ftilfils  the  old  proverb,  "  he  drops  the  meat 
and  grasps  at  the  shadow ;''  for  is  not  the  cause  more  important 
than  the  effect,  and  shoald  not  the  reform  of  the  cause  precede 
that  of  the  effect  ?  The  cause  of  currency  or  a  circulating  mt*- 
dium  is  the  circulation  of  products ;  and  were  there  no  products 
to  be  exchanged,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  sign  of  exchange. 
By  reforming  the  circalation  of  products  then,  he  would  hare  I 
reformed  also  the  currency,  which  is  only  an  effect,  and  by  thus 
proceeding  logically  he  would  have  reformed  at  one  blow  the 
defects  of  the  whole  system  of  circulation. 

Now  this  is  just  what  Fourier  actually  did.  His  end  was  the 
universal  well-being,  the  general  diminution  of  the  prices  of ! 
products,  and  not  the  abolition  of  capital,  of  the  mercantile 
class  or  of  acquired  rights.  He  found  in  the  Communal  Count- 
ing House  the  means  of  refonning  Commerce,  and  thus  at  once 
insured — 

Freedom  of  Exchange } 

Equitable  Commerce ; 

Diminution  of  Prices  of  Produce; 

Lessening  of  imposts  and  cnstoms-duties ; 

Abolition  of  speculation  and  stock-jobbing; 

The  return  of  parisitical  commercial  agents  to  prodnotive  labor ; 

The  cessation  of  bankruptcies  j 

and  a  thousand  other  equally  important  reforms.  And  all  this 
he  would  have  obtained  by  peace,  union,  the  conciliation  of  all 
interests,  without  the  need  of  destroying  any  thing,  or  renewing 
uiy  thing. 

Hr.  Proudhon,  on  the  contrary,  liaving  mistaken  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  is  powerless  to  reform  the  effect,  and  wastes  his 
ftrength  in  useless  though  gigantic  efforts.  He  has  been  forced 
to  oppose  every  thing.  In  history,  he  finds  as  a  hinderanoe  in 
his  way,  interest,  property,  capital,  revenue,  &c;  for  having 
made  his  grand  mistake,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  break  the  whole 
«hidn  of  past  events  in  order  to  carry  society  by  one  leap  ftrom 
the  present  to  the  future.  To  fulfil  this  simple  end  his  process 
then  is  abolition,  liquidation,  destruction.  Every  argument 
mnst  become  a  death  blow ;  and  he  finds  no  stopping  place  in 
his  horrible  work  of  execution.  He  stirs  up  hatred ;  provokes 
anger ;  and  drives  class  against  class  in  headlong  strife.  And 
the  result  of  the  whole  controversy,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Proud- 
hon,  is  the  extermination  either  of  proprietors  or  of  the  produ- 
cing classes. 

How  is  it  possible  that  an  intellect,  apparently  so  bgioal, 
should  commit  so  gross,  so  cruel  a  mistake  in  policy  7  He  has 
not  comprehended,  that  though  it  might  be  easy,  in  some  lands, 
to  overthrow  a  minority  of  privileged  persons,  it  is  wholly  oth- 
erwise in  a  country  where  three-fourths  of  the  nation  are  inter- 
ested in  upholding  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  property  and  capital. 
Here  the  problem  is  reversed  ;  the  question  no  longer  is  how  to 
to  destroy,  overturn,  demolish,  abolish,  liquidate, — for  there  is 
DO  power  to  carry  out. their  designs  on  the  part  of  the  overturn- 
ers,  &c.  On  the  contrajy,  the  object  should  be  to  preserve  and 
uphold,  by  making  the  producing  classes  possessors,  proprietors, 
capitalists. 

The  true  problem  is ;  hofc^  by  a  belter  organization  of  exchange 
and  production  to  augment  the  amount  of  wealth,  and  to  maki  all 
participators  in  it. 

Besides  these  grand  errors,  Mr.  Proudhon  has  yielded  to  the 
ttnmge  illusion  of  forcing  the  oountry  to  accept  his  badly  guar 


anteed  bills  of  exchange,  when  it  refuses  to  accept  even  the  betl 
guaranteed  paper.  This  obstacle  alene  would  have  snflictd  !• 
paralyse  the  bank  of  exchange,  even  without  the  other  more  im- 
portant objections. 

But  now  it  must  be  granted  that  to  Mr.  Proudhon  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  fixed  attention  generally  upon  the  transitional 
reforms  of  circulation.  And  spite  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  the  realization  of  his  schemes  would  induce,  we  all  owe 
him  thanks,  for  society  will  be  saved  by  a  refbrm  of  its  exchan- 
ge's ;  and  it  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Proudhon,  even  if  he  has 
not  pointed  out  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil. 

That  remedy  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Fourier.  He  it  waa, 
who  forty  years  ago,  by  means  of  the  science  whose  laws  he  had 
discovered,  foresaw  the  abyss  towards  which  modern  society  waa 
hastening ;  and  who  as  the  means  of  salvation,  taught  that: 

The  Reform  of  Exchange,  that  is  to  say,  of  Commerce  and 
Banking,  will  be  found  in  the  Communal  Counting  House. 

And  the  Reform  of  Production  and  Consumption  in  the  firee 
and  voluntary  Association  of  Labor  and  Capital. 

If  social  science  is  true,  there  can  be  no  other  remedy.  Free- 
dom of  Exchange  is  the  end  to  which  the  Communal  Coanting- 
House  is  the  means — Freedom  of  Credit  is  the  end,  to  which  the 
voluntary  association  of  Capital  and  Labor  is  the  means.  Here- 
after I  propose  to  show  that  these  two  reforms  will  destroy  pau- 
perism, secure  for  all  classes  well-being,  make  all  proprietors 
and  capitalists,  besidessecoringmanyoCher  ad  vantages  no  lees  im- 
portant—Translated from  The  Democratic  Pacifique  by  W.  H.  C. 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES-M IQHT  AND  RIGHT. 


In  regard ine  any  and  every  remedy  which  real  or  pretended 
friends  may  offer  to  them,  the  working  class  should  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  their  present  position  as  a  whole— 
the  amount  of  their  toil,  their  dependence  on,  and  subjection  to 
otlier  classes,  the  inadequacy  of  their  remuneration,  and  their 
probable  condition  in  old  age — and  test  all  these  remedies  by 
the  influence  ihey  arc  likely  to  exert  on  this  position.  When 
the  producer  is  told  to  seek  for  the  aquisition  of  political  power 
— to  contend  for  this  or  that  particular  governmental  measure- 
he  should  inquire  of  all  who  direct  him  :^-*' Will  this  change 
lighten  my  toil,  increase  my  enjoyments,  add  to  my  independence, 
insure  me  work  and  remuneration  until  age,  and  then  support  me 
comfortably  until  death  ?*'  It  is  to  acquire  all  thia  that  men  ask 
for  changes,  and  it  is  for  the  opposite  state  of  things  that  they 
want  a  remedy.  Every  remedy,  therefore,  which  shrinks  fiom  the 
application  of  the  test  of  equality  of  rights — every  remedy  which 
professes  merely  to  modify  the  position  of  the  working  class  as 
a  working  clnts — every  remedy  which  does  not  go  at  once  to  first 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  existing 
wrongs  and  evils,  should  be  scouted  as  insultin*;  alike  to  reason 
and  to  justice. 

In  the  conflict  which  is  now  going  forward  between  might 
and  right,  and  while  men  are  contending  as  to  whether  force  or 
reason  shall  be  the  weapon  made  use  of,  the  expeiience  which 
former  times  afford  of  the  operation  of  these  two  powers  must 
not  be  neglected.  Such  considerations,  however,  do  net  afltet 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  community  of  possessions ; 
for  this  depends  not  upon  force,  nor  upon  impressing  the  govern- 
ment with  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  but  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  sufficient  fund  to  purchase  the  existing  accumulation  a 
either  at  once,  or  by  instalments  paid  a(\er  obtaining  posdesBion. 

There  have  always  been  two  ways  for  accomplishing  merely 
governmental  chnnges^-onc  by  persuasion,  and  the  o%her  by  com- 
pulsion. For  popular  revolutions  to  be  cflPbctual,  conviction 
must  always  precede  force  ;  for  force  may  cstablitih,  but  it  can* 
not  always  preserve.  When  a  people  have  no  knowlcdjre  of 
human  rights,  they  may  be  pursuadcd  to  submit  to  dcepotiem, 
or  they  may  be  forced  to  Fubmit ;  when  they  possess  this  knowl- 
edge in  a  limited  or  imperfect  degree,  it  is  possible  that  a  people 
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may  overthrow  their  eoTemment  ,*  but,  if  they  thus  succeed,  it 
Is  almost  certsia  that  they  will  lose  oli  the  benefits  of  their  con- 
quest. When,  however,  the  knowledge  of  principles  is  widely 
spread,  end  the  desire  for  change  is  as  universal  as  the  knowl- 
edge, then  is  a  nation  unconquerable,  and  no  power  can  long 
exist  in  opposition  aad  hostility  to  the  popular  power. 

Bat,  omai potent  as  is  the  might  of  the  oppr-^ssed  when  it  thus 
meets  hand  to  harHi  the  might  of  ibe  oppressor,  there  is  not 
one  instance  on  record  which  shows  thit  the  people  of  a  nation 
have  ever  yet  obtained  the  fruits  of  the  victory  which  force  had 
won  for  them.  Thoy  have  never  yet  dooe  more  than  build  up  a 
fresh  tyranny  with  the  fragments  of  that  which  they  had  pulled 
down :  and  so  lon^  as  they  leave  unregarded  and  unregulated 
that  principle  of  unequal  exchanges  and  that  inequality  of  con- 
dition from  which  tyranny  springs,  al!  their  appeals  to  physical 
force,  and  all  their  subversions  ot  despotic  governments,  lor  the 
time  bein?,  will  in  no  way  advance  the  progress  of  true  liberty. 
The  establishment  of  the  proper  remedy  does  not  depend  upon 
the  subversion  of  a  govcrnmenti  but  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  social  system ;  and  therefore  reason,  and  not 
force—HSonviction,  and  not  compulsion — purchase,  and  not 
plunder— a  systematic  application  of  combined  forces,  and  not 
an  undisciplined  and  chaotic  movement — are  the  proper  insttu- 
ments  to  be  employed. 

The  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  estimates  which  have 
been  given  of  the  burthens  imposed  upon  the  pioductive  classes 
by  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  is  of  no  importance. 
These  estimates  serve  ss  elucidations  of  the  existing  system  ; 
and  a  momentary  glance  at  the  present  state  tf  socieiv,  and  the 
income  of  various  divisions,  will  show  at  once  that  the  leases  of 
the  producers  have  not  been  over-rsted.  Although  some  of  these 
evils  may  be  modified,  by  particular  governmental  measures, 
yet  such  partial  alleviation  affords  no  ground  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  system.  All  existing  wrongs,  are  wrongs  on 
principle— >wrong8  on  reason,  and  justice,  and  equal  rigbt»— 
and  must  therefore  be  subverted  on  principle. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent system  becomes  generally diflbised — as  the  productive  classes 
are  brought  to  direct  their  attention  to  a  social  instesd  of  a  gov- 
ernmental change — as  they  begin  to  nnite  their  scattered  forces 
and  to  adopt  means  for  oarrying  their  objects  into  execution— 
as  all  these  preparatory  movements  are  going  forwsrd,  many  false 
prophets  and  interested  advisers  will  rise  up  and  endeavor  to 
mlsiesd  and  delude  the  people.    When,  likewise,  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  end  to  be  attained  is  considered-— when  it  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  present  composition.of  society 
and  the  ruthless  and  sunguinary  character  of  the  governments 
which  arise  from  society  thus  ooostituted-— there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  senatorial  hsrangues  and  pulpit  fulminations  will  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession  against  all  innovators  of  existing 
usages.    The  page  of  history,  fraught  with  many  a  brutal  and 
bloody  record  of  governmental  despotism,  gives  warning,  also, 
that  when  vituperation  shall  hive  exhausted  sU  its  materials  in 
condemnation  of  a  social  chanvo,  the  weightier  srguments  of 
the  cannon  and  the  musket  will  not  be  fdr  off.     Considerations 
of  this  character,  however,  do  not  ooncern  the  enquirer  after 
truth,  nor  do  they  in  any  way  invalidate  the  principles  which  be 
mny  bring  to  view.    Individuals  have  not  the  power  to  decide  in 
what  manner  particular  changes  shall  be  acco    plished.  Placing 
their  tFUst  in  principles,  they  calmly  awsit  the  issue  of  events. 
There  are  manifestations  on  all  sides  which  tell  men.  in  accents 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  elements  of  mighty  changes 
are  at  work ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  prospect 
there  are  to  be  seen  harbingers  of  brighter  and  better  times. 
The  light  of  Mind  is  beaming  through  the  gloomy  boundaries  of 
the  age  of  Might,  and  ushering  in  the  age  of  Right ! 


From  The  BbagavatOeets. 
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»♦  ■ 


PsiDC— Pride  is  seldom  delicate^it  will  please  itself  With 
very  mean  advantage,  and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness,  but 
when  it  is  oompared  with  the  misery  of  others. 


*  [continced.] 

On  tbe  Naturb  of  tub  Soul,  and  Spbculative  Doctei 

KteesknM. 

*  •  ♦  Learn  that  he  by  whom  all  things  were  formed  it 
incorruptible,  and  that  no  one  is  able  to  eflFect  the  destruction  of 
this  thing  which  is  inexhaustible.  These  bodies,  which  envelops 
the  souls  which  inhabit  them,  which  are  eternal,  incorruptible^ 
and  surpassing  all  conception,  are  declared  to  be  finite  beings. 

*♦**•#♦# 

The  soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  say  it  hath  been, 
it  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter  j  for  it  is  a  thing  without 
birth  'j  it  is  ancient,  constant  and  eternal,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  its  mortal  frame.  How  can  the  man,  who  b^ 
lieveth  that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eternal;  inexhaustible 
and  without  birth,  think  that  he  can  either  kill  or  cause  it  to  bs 
killed  ?  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  garments,  and  puttetk 
on  new,  even  so  the  soul,  having  quitted  its  old  mortal  frames, 
en^ereth  into  others  which  are  new.  The  weapon  divideth  il 
not,  the  fire  burneth  it  not,  the  water  oorrupteth  it  not,  the 
wind  driveth  it  not  away :  for  it  is  indivisible,  inconsumable^ 
incorruptible,  and  is  not  to  he  dried  away :  it  is  eternal,  onivsrw 
sal,  permanent,  immoveable  j  it  is  invisible,  inoonoeivable  and 
unalterable ;  therefore  believing  it  to  be  thus,  thou  shouldsi 
not  grieve.  But  whether  thou  believest  it  of  eternal  birth  and 
duration,  or  that  it  dieth  with  the  body,  still  thou  hast  no  canst 
to  lament  it.  Death  is  certain  to  all  things  whioh  are  subjeot 
to  birth,  and  regeneration  to  all  things  whioh  are  mortal; 
wherefore  it  doth  not  behoove  thee  to  grieve  about  that  whioh  it 
ineviUble.  *  •  *  *  *  • 

Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed  and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not  ont 
whose  motive  for  action  is  the  hops  of  reward.  Let  not  tl^ 
life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  applioation,  perform 
thy  duty,  abandon  all  thought  ot  the  consequence,  and  makt 
the  event  equal,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  evil ;  for  such 
an  equality  is  called  tfog.  The  notion  stands  at  a  distsnes  in* 
ferior  to  the  applioation  of  wisdom.  Seek  an  a^ylnm  then  ia 
wisdom  alone ;  for  the  miserable  and  unhappy  are  so  on  soooonl 
of  the  event  of  things.  Men  who  are  endued  with  tme  wisdom 
are  onmindful  of  good  or  evil  in  this  world.        #        •         • 

Wise  men  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  whioh 
is  produced  fhim  their  actions,  are  fk-eed  f^om  the  ehains  tf 
birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happiness.       *       w 

A  man  is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  wisdom,  when  he  forsaketk 
every  desire  which  entereth  into  his  heart,  and  of  himself  it 
happy,  and  contented  in  himself.  His  mind  is  undisturbed  ia 
adversity,  he  is  happy  and  contented  in  prosperity,  and  he  is  a 
stranger  to  anxiety,  fdur^  and  anger.  Such  a  wise  man  is  called 
a  Moonee.  The  wisdom  of  that  man  is  established,  who  in  alt 
things  is  without  affection ;  and,  having  received  good  or  evil 
neither  rejoioeth  at  the  one,  nor  is  cast  down  by  the  other. 
t  t  *  A  man  of  a  governable  mind,  eigoying  the  objects  of 
his  senses,  with  all  his  faculties  rendered  obedient  to  his  will, 
and  freed  from  prile  and  malice,  obtaineth  happiness  supreme* 
In  this  happiness  is  bom  to  him  an  exception  from  alibis  troub- 
les, end  his  mind  being  thus  at  ease,  wisdom  presently  floweth 
to  him  flrom  all  sides.  The  man  who  attendeth,  i^ot  to  this  is 
without  wisdom  or  the  power  of  oontemplation„  The  man  who 
is  incapable  of  thinking  hath  no  rest.  Wh^l.  happiness  can  ht 
eigoy  who  hath  no  rettl  *  •  •  * 

•  s  •         — - 


.^  -/* 


SoLrrun^. — ^In  solitude,  if  we  etmpe  the  examples  of  had  mei^ 
we  likewise  wsnt  the  counsel  ai^  ^avetastio^  of  the  gjoo4. 
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THE  OLD  COAL   MAN. 


Tbe  few  cold  days  we  bad  early  in  the  fail  made  fire  necet- 
Mry,  and  as  we  iiad  not  yet  laid  in  our  winter'i  supply  of  fuel, 
it  became  necessary  to  get  a  ton  of  coal. 

Aa  soon  as  the  load  was  thrown  down  before  the  door  a  stay- 
keaded  old  man,  lame  in  one  lej^,  presented  himself,  and  asked 
If  h€  could  be  allowed  to  put  the  coal  in  the  cellar.  Hia  face 
waa  all  besrinoed,  and  bis  clothes  black  with  coal  doat. 

"  How  much  do  you  charire  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  d.)llar,  ma'am/'  he  replied  in  a  very  respect- 
fbl  tone,  touching  his  hat  as  he  Fpoke. 

•*  Very  well/'  I  replied,  '•  you  miy  put  it  away." 

And  I  returned  to  my  room,  which  looked  upon  the  street. 
On  fflancio^  out,  as  I  scted  myi<elf  b«  the  window,  I  saw  that 
tiie  old  man  hid  a  iellow  laborer,  who  looked  ua  old,  aa  poor,  and 
as  dirty  as  himself.  The  sight  of  these  two  old  men,  toiling 
for  their  shilling  a-piece,  with  their  heovy  biskets  of  coal, 
touched  my  feelinsrs.  I  thought  of  my  own  gray-headed  father, 
whom  T  loved  with  filial  tenderness,  and  imagination  pictured 
him  in  the  condition  of  those  two  men  at  wo:k  beneath  my 
window.  My  heart  turned  from  the  pir.ture  with  a  shudder, 
bat  I  could  not  help  looking  down  at  the  men,  end  the  aight  of 
them  kept  my  thoughts  busy. 

**  What  a  poor  pittance  it  is  that  these  men  toil  for,*'  1  thought 
to  myself  **  How  eager  they  work,  as  if  the  i award  of  their 
labor  was  to  be  a  hundred  dollara,  instosd  of  tbe  el  ?ht  of  a  single 
dollar  a-picce.  Should  I  not,'*  I  asked,  as  my  frciin^s  became 
more  and  more  interested,  "  pay  them  more  than  the  price 
agreed  upon?" 

••  Bat  why  do  that  ?"  I  srgoed  with  myself,  "  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  is  the  regular  price  for  pnttini:  away  coal.  No 
one  expecta  more.    That  ia  their  price,  and  they  are  aatified 

with  it." 

"  That  miy  be,"  I  resumed  in  turn.  "  But  why  are  they  sat- 
isfied ?  Because  they  can  get  no  more.  Twenty  five  cents  a 
too  has  been  fixed  all  a  fair  eompensation,  and  it  ia  useless  to 
ash  more.*' 

'*  Well,"  I  opposed,  **  and  why  has  this  price  been  settled 
vpon  aa  a  fair  one  7  Simply,  because  it  is  really  worth  no  more 
to  perform  the  amoont  of  labor  required  to  put  away  a  ton  of 
coal.  A  man  can  do  it  alone  in  less  than  an  hoar,  and  twenty  - 
five  cents  an  hour  ia  good  wages  for  a  laboring  man.  Work- 
ing ten  houra  a  diy,  be  would  earn  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day, 
or  fifteen  dollars  a  week.*' 

**  Bat,"  my  benevolent  feelinss  urged  against  this,  ''  a  coal 
man  cannot,  of  course,  get  ten  hours'  work  a  day  at  putting  in 
coal,  or  even  five  hours.** 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?**  asked  prudence.  "  You  know 
nothing  about  how  much  work  he  can  get.  A  great  many  tons 
of  coal  are  brought  into  a  large  city  like  this.  No  doubt  these 
men  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  seem  content  enough 
with  their  wages,  at  least,  and  of  course  they  are  the  best  judges 
of  its  sufficiency." 

**  Well  perhaps  it  Is  so,"  1  returned,  mentally,  lifting  my  eyes 
as  I  spoke,  and  glancing  at  the  two  old  men  Inflow,  who  had 
nearly  fijbhed  their  task.  A  quarter  between  the  two  I  Indeed 
it  seems  like  too  little.  I  feel  realty  a^shamed  to  offer  it.  How 
many,  many  quarters,  and  halves,  and  even  dollars,  do  I  spend 
In  selMndulgence,  while  these  poor  old  men  have  few  .of  ibe 
comforts  of  life.  And  now  I  am  arguing  with  myself  against 
the  justice  oi  paying  them  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor 
The  fact  is,  we  are  very  nice  in  our  birgains  with  the  pdbr,  hold 
them  strictly  to  the  minimum  of  compensation,  while  upon  our- 
selves we  lavish  all  kinds  of  expensive  indulgences.  Tn  the 
morning  we  will  chaffer  w'th  a  poor  seamstres*,  cook,  chamber- 
miid,  white-washer,  or  porter,  about  a  sixpence — and  In  the  af- 
terncon  spend  ten  or  twenty  dollars  foolishly.  A  d.Jlar  th  own 
away  on  self  indulorence,  costs  us  not  a  pan«r.  But  sixpence 
more  to  a  poor  dependent  than  Just  happens  to  suit  our  vascilla- 


ting  ideas  of  economy,  gives  ns  an  hoar's  nneasioess  and  •ell- 
reproach.    The  fact  is,  I'll  give  tho  oh!  men  a  quarter  apl< 
that  is  little  enough." 

To  oppose  this  resolution,  came  the  thought,  that  if  I 
them  more  than  they  asked,  I  would  do  them  really  more  hnina 
than  good.  That  the  good  which  a  shi II lag  a-piece  would  do 
them,  would  be  no  kind  of  compensation  for  the  disappointment 
they  would  experience  in  not  getting  a  like  advance  at  other 
places.  Tho  fact  of  having  been  better  paid  here  than  tiaaal, 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  think  about  increased  pay  elae- 
where.  They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  regular 
price.  And  (o  take  content  from  the  poor  man,  woald  be  to  do 
him  the  greatest  possible  harm. 

While  I  ihns  muRcd,  a  dcmestic  came  into  the  room,  to  eay 
thnt  the  coal  was  in  the  cellar.  For  one  moment  I  hesitated, 
and  then  handed  over  a  single  quarter  of  a  dollar.  The  servaal 
left  the  room,  and  I  again  glanced  out  of  the  window.  The  two 
old  men  were  patiently  awaiting  the  reward  of  their  labor. 
Cold  as  the  day  was,  their  work  had  started  the  perspiration, 
and  they  stood  with  bared  heads,  wiping  their  soiled  races-— 
their  thin,  gray  locks  waving  in  the  wind.  My  heart  wee 
touched  at  tho  si:;ht,  and  I  half  uttered  the  name  of  the  dome^lc 
oloud,  under  the  iniluence  I  felt  to  recall  her,  and  double  the 
coal  men's  compensation.  But  I  restrained  myself.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  too  late  to  put  my  good  intentiona  into  practice. 

F  was  not  satisfied  with  myself.  Try  as  I  would,  I  eouM  not 
drive  from  my  mind  the  Image  cf  the  old  men  who  applied  for 
the  privilege  of  earning  a  shilling.  To  me  an  extra  shilling 
would  have  been  of  no  consequence — to  him  it  might  have 
proved  a  blessinsr.  I  felt  that  I  hid  been  guiltv  of  ;;rindin?  the 
poor — not  in  thoughtless  adoption  of  social  customs,  but  deliber- 
ately and  of  set  purpose.  I  had  saved  a  quarter  of  a  dolla ,  bat 
at  the  expense  of  a  troubled  r-onscience.  At  Ust  I  succeeded 
in  driving  these  unpleasant  thouohts  from  my  mind.  Friends 
whom  I  loved  came  in,  and  in  pleasant  conveise  new  imu^s 
arose,  and  new  affections  came  into  play.  One  nf  th«se  friends 
wore  a  neat  ornament,  that  pleased  me  very  much.  It  cost  three 
dollars.  So  well  did  it  please  my  fancy,  that  I  commisaloned 
my  huoband  on  the  very  next  morning  to  procure  me  a  aimilar 
one.  He  did  ao.  But  before  1  had  an  oppo.tunity  to  wear  it 
in  company,  I  was  led  once  more  to  think  of  my  eld  coat  man. 

Two  or  three  mornings  aOer  that  on  which  our  ton  of  coal 
was  broit«bt,  my  eye  lit  upon  a  few  brief  paragraphs  in  a  news- 
paper, which  evidently  alluded  to  the  lame  old  man  who  liad  ex- 
cited my  unfruitful  sympathy.  He  was  dead.  A  blood  vesael 
had  been  ruptured  during  a  fit  of  coushing,  and  he  had  cied  of 
suffocation.  The  paragraph  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  iefl  a 
widow  and  four  children  who  had  been  solely  dependent  open 
Ills  daily  labor  for  food.  They  were  now  in  distress  and  des- 
titution. An  earnest  appeal  to  the  aympathles  of  tbe  public 
followed. 

I  threw  the  newspaper  aside— put  on  my  shawl  and  bonnet — 
took  my  purse  from  a  drawer,  and  hutr'edly  left  the  hon«e.  A 
brisk  wclk  of  half  an  hour  b.ouiht  me  to  a  comfortless  row  of 
tenements  near  the  Schuylkill.  In  an  upper  room  of  one  oi  these 
tenements,  I  found  a  middle  aged  woman,  In  ill-health  with  four 
children.  A  queatlon  or  two  b  oa?hta  sush  of  tears  from  the  poor 
womm).  The  style  and  eloquence  of  her  lamentit ions  for  her 
lost  husband,  showed  her  heart  to  be  fu!I  of  deep  teiidetncss—- 
and  that  her  lose  was  tiuly  irreparable.  I  found  her  very  poor, 
actually  in  want  of  the  most  common  necessaties  of  lifb.  To  a 
question  or  two  about  ht-r  husband,  she  replied — 

*-  Oh,  indeed  ma*nm,  and  my  f  oor  John  was  a  hard  wo;hing 
mm,  when  he  cou'd  get  it  to  du.  ar.d  didn't  drink  n  drop.  Bat 
he  had  been  cut  of  woik  all  summer — and  haid  encu^h  has  it 
been  to  get  even  potatoes  for  the  cbi  den.  Ard  new,  juft  en 
the  coal  lime  h  s  come  on  and  he  wcs  be^inuinir  to  get  some- 
thing to  do.  he  has  died  ?" — and  the  poor  woman  wept  bitterly. 

<*  Hew  much  ccu!d  he  roike  in  ihia  way  7'  I  asked  after  her 
new  buist  of  grief  hid  subsided. 
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**  Never  more  ihaa  three  or  four  doll  are  e  week»  unless  eome- 
timee  when  the  gentlemen  favored  him,  and  «rave  him  a  little 
more  thm  the  regular  price  for  patting  away  their  coal.  But 
this  was  not  often.  Rich  people  dont  think  much  about  our 
wants.  Thejr  would  make  us  work  for  ihem  for  nothing  if  we 
would  do  it.  John  often  came  home  dispiiited,  because  that 
even  whan  he  had  earned  bis  money  it  was  frequently  begrudged 
him/' 

The  woman  spoke  with  bitterness.  I  folt  that  there  was  too 
much  justice  in  what  she  said — and  that  I  was  not  aUo«;ether 
guiltless.  I  emptied  my  purse  before  leaving:  the  meagerly  fur- 
nUhed  room,  and  wont  away  I  trust  a  wiser  woman. 


ON  THE  PROBABLE  FUTURITY 

OF   THE    WORKING  CLASSES. 


BY  JOHN  STUABT  AOLL, 


•*•  »«o»  •  '^ 


A  COLLEGE   LARK 


Trb  following  capital  story  is  told  by  "  one  who  knows,''  of 
E^ootor  Maxcey,  and  cannot  fail  to  amuse  our  reftders.  On  one 
oeoitsion,  several  of  the  students  of  South  Carol  I  na  College  re- 
floWed  to  drag  the  Doctor's  carriage  into  the  woods,  and  fixed 
npon  a  nighs  for  the  perfbmiance  of  the  exploit.  One  of  their 
number,  howcTer,  was  troubled  with  some  compunctions  visit- 
ings,  and  managed  to  convey  to  the  worthy  President  a  hint,  that 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  secore  the  door  of  his  carriage  house. 
Instead  of  paying  any  hoed  to  this  suggestion  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  appointed  night  to  the  carriage  house,  and  enscon- 
oed  his  portly  person  inside  the  vehicle.  In  less  than  an  hour 
some  half  a  dozen  young  gentleman  came  to  his  retreat,  and 
oautionsly  withdrew  the  carriage. into  the  road.  When  they 
were  foirly  out  of  the  College  precfiits  they  fbrgot  their  reserve 
and  began  to  joke  freely  with  each 'Other  by  name. 

One  of  them  oompUined  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  and 
another  replied  by  swearing  that  it  was  heavy  enough  to  have 
the  old  fellow  himself  in  it  For  nearly  a  mile  they  proceeded 
along  the  highway,  and  then  struck  into  the  woods,  to  a  cover 
which  they  concluded  would  effectually  conceal  the  vehicle. 
Making  themselves  infinitely  merry  at  the  Doctor's  expense,  and 
conjecturing  how  and  when  be  would  find  his  carriage,  they  at 
length  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  resolved  to  leave  it. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  depart — having  once  more  agreed 
that  *^  the  carriage  was  heavy  enough  to  have  the  old  Doctor  and 
all  his  tribe  in  it," — they  were  startled  by  the  sudden  dropping 
of  one  of  the  glass  door  pannels,  and  the  well  known  voice  of  the 
Doctor  himself  thus  addressed  them: 

"3o,  80,  young  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  leave  me  in  the 
woods,  are  you  7  Surely,  as  you  have  brought  me  hither  for 
your  own  gratification,  you  will  not  refuse  to  take  me  back  for 

mine.    Come,  Messrs. ,  and ,  and*-»-buokleto,  and  let  us 

return ;  it's  getting  late  P 

There  was  no  appeal ;  for  the  window  was  raised,  and  the 
Doctor  resumed  his  seat.  Almost  without  a  word,  the  discomfit 
ted  young  gentlemen  took  their  places  at  the  pole,  at  the  back  of 
the  vehicle,  and  quite  as  expeditiously  if  with  less  voice, 
did  they  retrace  their  course.  In  silence  they  dragged  the  car- 
riage into  its  wonted  place,  and  then  retreated  precipitately  to 
their  rooms,  to  dream  of  the  account  they  muf^t  render  on  the 
morrow.  When  they  had  gone,  the  Doctor  quietly  vacated  the 
carriage,  and  went  to  his  house  where  he  related  the  story  to  his 
family  with  much  glee.  He  never  called  the  heroes  of  that  noc. 
turnal  expedition  to  an  account,  nor  was  his  carriage  ever  after- 
wards dragged  at  night  into  the  woods. 


"^^  ft*^**  ^^- 


Tbb  Clergt  at  Panama  are  represented  to  be  immensely 
rich,  being  supplied  from  European  sources  annually  with  large 
sums.  Their  dress  is  cuiious  in  the  extreme  ;  they  wear  Ion* 
black  Satin  coats,  lined  with  scarlet  ailk,  full  white  trowsers  (o 
the  knee,  and  lon^  black  silk  stockings,  black  velvet  slippers 
Bonnbrero  hats  about  four  feet  in  circumference,  turned  up  at  the 
sides. 


To  obtain  any  light  on  the  great  economic  question  of  tk« 
future,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to  the  phenomena  of  thm 
present — the  physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes — we  must 
consider  it,  not  separately,  but  in  oonjunotion  with  all  other 
points  of  their  condition. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social  aspect,  the  state  of  the 
laboring  people  has  lately  been  a  subject  of  much  more  speoulsp 
tion  and  discussion  than  formterly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  become  very  general.  The 
suggestions  which  have  been  promulgated,  and  the  controversies 
which  have  been  excited,  on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of 
two  conflicting  theories,  respecting  the  social  position  desirable 
for  manual  laborers.  The  one  may  be  called  the  theory  ^f  dfi- 
pendenee  and  prouetion^  the  other  that  of  self 'dependence.. 

According  to  the  former  theory,  the  lot  of  the  poor,  in  sQ 
things  which  affect  them  eollectively,  should  be  regulated  /er 
tbem,  not  bij  them.  They  should  not  be  required  or  encouraged 
to  think  €br  themselves,  or  give  to  their  own  reflection  er  fore- 
cast an  influential  voice  in  the  determination  of  their  deetiny. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  their  lot,  as  the  commander  and  offi- 
cers of  an  army  tiike  that  of  the  soldiers  composing  it.  This 
function  the  higher  classes  should  prepare  themselves  to  per- 
form conscientiously,  and  their  whole  demeanor  should  impress 
the  poor  with  a  reliance  on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  pas- 
sive and  active  obedience  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  them,  thej 
may  resign  themselves  in  all  other  respects  to  a  trustful  uiien* 
ciattee,  and  repose  under  the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  Th* 
relation  between  rich  and  poor  should  be  only  partially  author- 
itative; it  should  be  amiable,  moral,  and  sentimental;  affection- 
ate tutelage  on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  grateful  deforeneo 
on  the  other.  The  rich  should  be  in  loco  parentis  to  the  poor, 
guiding  and  restraining  them  like  children.  Of  spontaneous 
action  on  their  part  there  should  be  no  need.  They  should  be 
called  on  for  nothing  but  to  do  their  day's  work;  and  to  be 
moral  and  religious.  Their  morality  and  religion  should  |»e 
provided  for  them  by  their  superiors,  who  should  see  thepm 
properly  taught  it^  and  should  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  insurs 
their  being,  in  return  for  labor  and  attachment,  properly  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  spiritually  edified,  and  innocently  amused. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the  minds  of  thoee  whose 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  assumes  the  form  ofaffeotioa 
and  regret  towards  the  past.  Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  aa 
unconaDious  influence  on  the  opinions  and  sentimente  of  num- 
bers who  never  consciously  guide  themseltes  by  any  ideal.  Ik 
has  also  this  in  commea  with  other  ideals,  that  it  has  never  been 
historically  realized.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  our  imaginatiw 
sympathies  in  theoliiracter  >.'  \  riT'Orition  of  the  good  times 
of  our  forefathers.  But  no  bt  mes  can  bo  pointed  out  i  n  whiok 
the  higher  classes  of  this  or  any  other  country  performei  a  paii 
even  distinctly  resombling  the  one  assigned  to  them- in  this 
theory.  It  is  an  idealization,  grounded  on  the  conduet  sad 
character  of  here  and  there  an  individual.  All  privileged  and 
powerful  classes,  as  such,  have  used  their  power  in  the  interesi 
of  their  own  selfishness,'  and  having  indulged  their  self-inpori- 
ance  in  despising,  and  not  in  lovingly  earing  for,  those  who 
were,  in  their  estimation,  degraded  by  inferiority.  That  whit 
has  always  been  must  always  be,  or  that  human  improvement 
dees  not  tend  more  and  more  to  correct  the  intensely  selfish 
feelings  engendered  by  power,  I  should  be  sorry  to  affirm.  Thjs^ 
however,  seems  to  me  undeniable,  that  long  before  the  superior 
classes  ooutd  be  snffioiently  improved  to  govern  in  the  tuteUiy 
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Banner  rappoaed,  the  inferior  clusseB  would  be  too  mueh  im- 
proved to  be  80  governed. 

I  am  quite  seneible  of  all  that  is  seductive  in  the  picture  of 
aoeiety  which  this  theory  presents.  Though  the  facts  of  it  have 
BO  prototype  in  the  past,  the  feelings  have.  In  them  lies  all 
that  there  is  of  reality  in  the  conception.    As  the  idea  is  essen- 


ttally  repulsive  of  a  society  only  held  together  by  bought  ser-   ^ith  their  own,  but  opposite  to  them.    Some  among  the  high 


were  brought  together  in  nnmb^  to  work  socially  wndcr  the 
same  roof.  It  wts  decided  when  railways  enabled  tbeoi  lo  ahift 
from  place  to  place,  and  change  their  patrons  and  eaployera  aa 
easily  as  their  ooate.  The  working  olaseca  have  takan  thdr 
interests  into  their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetoally  ahowing 
that  they  think  the  interests  of  their  employers  not  identical 


Yicea,  and  by  the  relations  and  feelings  arising  out  of  pecuniary 
Interests,  so  there  is  something  naturally  attractiTc  in  a  form  of 
aodety  abounding  in  strong  personal  attachments  and  disinter- 
ested self-derotion.    Of  such  feelings  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  relation  of  protector  and  protected  has  hitherto  been  the 
richest  source.    The  strongest  attachments  of  human  beings  in 
general  are  towards  the  things  or  the  persons  that  stand  be- 
tween them  and  some  dreaded  eril.    Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless 
liolence  and  insecurity,  and  general  hardness  and  roughness  of 
Bianners,  in  which  life  is  beset  with  dangers  and  sufferings  at 
•very  step,  to  those  who  have  neither  a  commanding  position 
•f  their  own,  nor  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some  one  who  has 
*-a  generous  giving  of  protection,  and  a  grateful  receiving  of  it, 
•re  the  strongest  ties  which  connect  human  beings  ]  the  feelings 
•rising  from  that  relation  are  the  warmest  feelings ;  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  tenderness  of  the  most  sensitive  natures  gather 
round  it ;  loyalty  on  the  one  part  and  chivalry  on  the  other  are 
inrinciples  exalted  into  passiona    I  do  not  desire  to  depreciate 
these  virtues.    That  the  meet  beautiful  developments  of  fooling 
•nd  character  often  grow  oat  of  the  most  painftil,  and  in  many 
other  respects  the  most  hardening  and  corrupting,  oircumstan- 
ees  of  our  condition,  is  now,  and  probably  will  long  be,  one  of 
the  chief  stumbling-blocks  both  in  the  theory  and^in  the  practice 
of  morals  and  edacation.    The  error  in  the  present  case  lies  in 
Bot  perceiving,  that  these  virtues  and  sentiments,  like  the  clan- 
ship and  the  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab,  belong  emphat- 
ically to  a  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  the  social  union,  and 
that  the  feelings  between  protector  and  protected  can  no  longer 
have  this  beautifiil  and  endearing  character  where  there  are 
BO  longer  any  serious  dangers  from  which  to  protect.    What  is 
there  in  the  present  state  of  society  to  make  it  natural  that  hu- 
anan  beings,  of  ordinary  strength  and  courage,  should  glow  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  devotion  in  return  for  protection  7 
The  laws  protect  them ;  where  laws  do  not  reach,  manners  and 
opinion  shield  them.    To  be  nnder  the  power  of  some  one,  in- 
stead of  being  as  formerly  the  sole  condition  of  safety,  is  now, 
speaking  generally,  the  only  situation  which  exposes  to  grievous 
wrong ;  and  wrong  against  which  laws  and  opinion  are  neither 
•ble.  nor  very  seriously  attempt,  to  aflford  effectual  protection. 
We  have  entered  into  a  state  of  civilization  in  ithich  the  bond  that 
mitaehes  human  beings  to  one  another ^  must  he  disinterested  admira- 
9i9n  and  sympathy  for  personal  qualities^  or  gratitude  for  unselfish 
Mtrviees^  and  not  the  emotions  of  protectors  towards  dej^ndents, 
or  of  dependents  towards  protectors.    The  arrangements  of 
society  are  now  such  that  no  man  or  woman  who  either  posses- 
ses or  is  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  requires  anv  other  protection 
than  that  of  the  law.    This  being  the  case,  it  argues  great  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  to  oootinue  taking  for  granted  that  re- 
laUons  founded  on  protection  must  always  subsist,  and  not  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  protector,  and  of  the  power  which 
helongs  to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessities  which  justify  it, 
must  engender  feelings  opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  classes  of  Western  Europe,  at  least,  it  may  be 
pronounced  certain,  that  the  patriarchal  or  patert^al  system  of 
government  is  one  to  which  they  will  not  again  be  subject 
That  question  has  been  several  times  decided.  It  was  decided 
when  they  were  taught  to  read,  and  allowed  access  to  newspa- 
pers and  political  tracts.  It  was  decided  when  dissenting 
preachers  were  suffered  to  go  among  them,  and  appeal  to  their 
faculties  and  feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds  profeSB^  ^^^ 
sountenanced  by  their  superiors.    It  was  decided  viieP  they 


classes  flatter  themselves  that  these  tendencies  may  bo  eountcr- 
acted  by  moral  and  religious  education ;  but  they  have  tot  the 
time  go  by  for  gWing  an  education  which  can  serve  their  pv^ 
pose.    The  principles  of  the  Reformation  have  reached  aa  low 
down  in  society  as  reading  and  writing,  and  the  poor  will  bo 
longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of  other  people'e  preaeribiag 
I  speak  more  particularly  of  our  own  country,  especiallj  the 
town  population,  and  the  districts  of  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  highest  wages,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Among  the  more  inert  and  less  modernised  agricultural  popn- 
lation  of  the  southern  counties,  it  might  bo  possible  for  the 
gentry  to  retain  for  some  time  longer,  something  of  the  ancient 
deference  and  submission  of  the  poor,  by  bribing  them  with 
high  wages  and  constant  employment ;  by  insuring  them  sap- 
port,  and  never  requiring  them  to  do  anything  which  they  do 
not  like.    But  these  are  two  conditions  which  never  have  been 
combined,  and  never  can  be,  for  long  together.    A  guarantee  of 
subsistence  can  only  be  practically  kept  up,  when  work  ia  en- 
forced, and  superfluous  multiplication  restrained,  by  at  least  a 
moral  compulsion.    It  is  then,  that  the  would-be  revivers  of  old 
times  which  they  do  no  understand,  would  feel  practically  ia 
how  hopelessly  a  task  they  were  engaged.    The  whole  fabric  of 
patriarchal  or  seignorial  influence,  attempted  to  be  raised  on 
the  foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would  be  shattered  against 
the  neoesaitj  of  enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law. 

What  the  Ladiks  do  in  California. — A  gentleman  who  made 
the  trip  to  California  via  the  Isthmus,  writes  an  intereittng  ac« 
count  of  his  travels  to  a  relatite  in  Salem,  which  is  published  in 
the  Register.  We  give  the  closing  part  of  this  letter,  dated 
Monterey,  April  22 : 

Sabbath — A  bright  and  beautiful  day.  Distributed  traota  this 
morning  to  soldiers. 

Monday^^AXi  very  still  now  in  Monterey.    Men  at  the  mines. 
There  is  good  society  here — Mr.  Botts  and  family,  (brother  of 
Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  of  Virginia,)    Qen.  Riley  and    family, 
Capt.  Wescott  and  family,  Maj.  Canby  and  family,  Mr.  Larkin 
and  family,  Mr.  Little  and  family,  and  othi)rft    There  are  several 
pianos  in  town,  and  next  to  nol>ody  to  play.    We  do  not  go  to 
the  mines  to  preach,  because  of  the  enormous  expense  there— 18 
or  more  a  day — and  because  people  are  entirely  scattered  and 
moving.    No  service  can  be  obtained,  of  any  sort,  without  the 
greatest  difficulty.    Ladies  have  the  worst  of  it.    Mrs.  B.  never 
did  any  work  in  Virginia,  among  troops  of  servants,  but  now  she 
does  all,  and  is  obliged  to  do  all  her  work,  I  think,  including 
washing.    Very  good ;  when  she  saw  she  must  do  it,  she  doffed 
all  ceremony  and  does  it  nobly,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  it  yet. 
So  Mrs.  C,  a  woman  of  complete  education  and  refinement — she 
can  do  no  other  way,  and  she  grows  fat  on  it    Mrs.  W.  is  a  beaa- 
tiful  woman,  and  was  brought  up  in  luxury  at  home  by  an  uncle. 
She  brought  out  hired  servants,  and  they  had  not  done  the  first 
house  deauiog,  to  mote  in,  after  they  arrived,  before  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  leave  at  once.    Well,  Mrs.  W.  cried 
awhile  about  it,  and  her  husband  offerod  $20  per  month  to  the 
maid  ;  bot  it  was  no  inducement,  and  away  she  went,  and  Mrs. 
W.  has  cleaned  her  own  house. 


-•-♦«»•• 


What's  thy  business-^-vlrtue.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  real- 
ized, save  by  reflecting  on  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
the  destination  of  mankind. 
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ORIENTAL  FAITHS. 


minority  of  the  haman  race  are  under  the  dominion  of 
two  ferms  of  religion,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Buddhist.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  relatite  antiquity  of  the  two,  some  scholars  re- 
gariitog  the  Hndoo  as  a  reformed  Baddhism,  and  others  taking 
the  opposite  view.  The  ablest  recent  critics  conoar,  we  belicTe, 
in  regarding  the  Hindoo  as  the  older  system,  and  considering 
Bnddhiam  as  an  innoTation;  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  Oriental  Pro- 
tcttaatiam. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  two  religions  are  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is,  Hpparently,  the  source  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  dialects  of  onr  Teutonic  ancestors ;  consequently,  of 
nearly  all  which  are  spoken  in  western  Europe  and  America  at 
this  day.  The  Brahminical  books  are  written  in  pure  Sanscrit, 
and  the  Buddhists  share  with  them  many  common  traditions. 

It  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  original  Hindoo  or  Brah- 
minical faith  was  Monotheistic,  and  Rammohun  Roy's  declara- 
tions are  virtually  confirmed  by  the  best  subsequent  resMrehes. 
The  Brahmin  is  the  Man  of  God,  the  priest  of  Brahm;  that 
being  who  is  the  Absolute  Intelligence,  the  Essential  Light  To 
rest  in  Brahm,  to  be  lost  in  contemplation  of  his  glory,  this  is 
the  highest  life,  the  noblest  worship.  To  a  select  race  only  was 
this  august  prerogative  allowed,  and  hence  the  caste  of  Brah- 
mins originated.  Gradually  a  Trinitarian  theory  of  the  Divine 
Nature  sprung  from  this  simple  faith.  In  ^striving  to  rise  in^o 
communion  with  the  Eternal  Intelligence,  the  Brahmin  found 
great  comfort  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Light  as  manifested 
within  his  own  heart,  and  thence  gradually  formed  an  idea  of  a 
revealed  God,  the  Expressed  Divinity,  and  thus  Brahm  became 
Brahma,  and  in  this  character  the  initiated  disciple  was  to  wor- 
ship him.  In  time,  the  tendency  to  worship  the  Light  within 
as  God,  would  lead  to  au  abstracted,  self-sufficient,  barren  reli- 
gion. The  heart  needed  more  recognition  of  God  as  the  Univer- 
sal Benefactor,  and  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  was  the  name  of  the 
Host  High  among  a  fervent  class  of  worshippers.  Habits  of 
thought  so  prone  to  see  God  in  all  things,  could  not  long  fail  to 
take  note  of  the  fearful  powers  of  destruction  in  the  world,  and 
the  Trinity  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  Siva,  the  des- 
troyer. 

Buddhism  we  must  regard  as  a  protest  against  Brahminical 
esclusiveness.  The  word  Buddha  means  intelligence.  ^^  That 
men  ought  to  worship  pure  intelligence,  must,'^  we  are  told  by 
a  philosophical  and  learned  writer,  ''  have  been  the  first  procla- 
mation of  the  original  Buddhists.  The  deduction  ttom  this 
must  have  been  that  no  caste  of  priests  was  necessary  for  such 
worship'."  All  persons  who  would  seek  the  Divine  Light  might 
find  it,  whatever  their  hereditary  descent,  and  the  twice  born 
men,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  family,  might  be  of  every  social 
rank.  No  man  is  probably  better  able  to  judge  of  this  matter 
than  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  able  scholar  so  loug  resident  in  India, 
who  expressly  declares  that  ^^the  one  infallible  diognostic  of 
Buddhism  is  a  belief  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect "  We  may  see  at  once,  therefore,  the  fundamental  truth, 
and  the  liability  to  error  among  Buddhist  devotees.  An  infinite 
eternal  intelligence  is  indeed  recognized  ns  the  absolute  ground 
of  all  existence,  but  the  tendency  is  constantly  to  lose  sight  of 
this  absolute  being  in  the  human  manifest-.ttions  of  his  wisdom. 
The  objective  truth  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  merely  subjective 
emotion  or  thought,  and  Pantheism  or  Atheism  may,  and  often 
does  ensue.  In  the  well  chosen  words  of  Professor  Maunie, 
"the  human  intellect  is  first  felt  to  be  the  perfect  organ  of  wor- 
ship, finally,  its  one  object."  Such,  in  substance,  is  Buddhism, 
the  faith  of  three  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race.  Such 
in  itself,  and  in  its  corrupt  developments,  is  the  religion  from 
which  those  youths  of  Assam  were  rescued  by  the  missionaries 
«f  a  purer   '      -  a  faith  which  adores  God,  as  the  Infinite  In- 


telligence indeed,  but  carefully  guards  against  confounding  Qod 
with  men,  whatever  may  be  its  theories  of  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  man. 

Whilst  |n  Europe  and  America,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in 
some  quarters  towards  the  ancient  priesthood  and  its  traditions^ 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  similar  movement  among  the  Ori- 
entals ;  and,  if  we  are  not  much  misinformed,  the  Brahmins  aro 
gaining  ground  upon  the  Buddhists,  and  the  exclusive  priest- 
hood is  crowding  out  the  ministers  of  the  fteer,  although  per- 
haps not  the  less  superstitious  fhith.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
coincidence  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Rome  was 
striving  to  win  EngU  4  back  to  her  ghostly  sway,  the  Brahmins 
were  hard  at  work  i'  seducing  the  Buddhists  of  Assam  to  return 
from  the  heresy  sanctioned  by  a  thousand  years,  and  receive  the 
yoke  of  an  hereditary. priesthood,  and  the  law  of  themysticsl 
Vedasw  Even  now,  whilst  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Assam  and 
Burmah  are  trying  to  win  oonverts  to  the  gospel,  they  are  besefe 
by  two  classes  of  opponents,  who  in  singular  resemblance  and 
contrast  stand  between  them  and  their  Buddhist  anditors.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Brahmins,  who  hold  over  them  the  pretensions 
of  their  ancient  esste  and  creed— on  the  other  hand  the  High 
Churoh  sealots  firom  England,  who  look  upon  the  Baptist  doe- 
trine  as  a  wretched  heresy,  and  play  the  Ohristian  Brahmin  to 
perfection  to  the  amatement  of  the  wondering  heathen.  When 
shall  these  things  cease,  and  men  learn  at  once  fraternal  love 
and  spiritual  power  by  worshipping  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ghrist  in  gospel  fervor  and  simplicity,  and  thus 
build  the  true  Church  upon  the  one  and  only  foundation? 


►♦■*- 
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The  following  is  the  "  Homestead  Exemption  Bill,^'  now  fee- 
fore  the  Legislature  of  Maine. 

Section  1.  The  real  estate  of  any  eitisen  residing  within 
this  State,  and* any  interest  he  may  have  therein,  or  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  any  such  eitisen,  though  standing  on  land  not  his 
own,  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  and  levy  or  sale  on  exe- 
cution to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  any  debt  oontraefc- 
ed  by  him. 

Sea  2.  If  any  real  estate  or  any  interest  therein,  or  any 
dwelling-house  held  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  attached  or  seised  on 
execution  to  be  sold  or  levied  upon,  and  the  value  thereof  shall 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  the  attachment,  seising,  sale  and 
levy  shall  be  effectual  to  hold  or  pass  what  may  remain  thereof 
after  setting  off  to  the  debtor  from  such  part  thereof  as  he  may 
select,  five  hundred  dollars  in  value,  which  set  off  the  offioer 
having  the  execution  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  appraised  by 
three  disinterested  men  in  the  same  manner  provided  by  law  tat 
setting  off  lands  on  levy  of  execution. 

Sec.  3.  Such  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  lien  on  any 
property  real  or  personal,  obtained  before  this  act  takes  effect, 
or  any  mortgage  lawfully  obtained. 

Sec.  4.  No  conveyance  or  alienation  by  the  husband,  of  any 
property  exempt  and  set  off  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  valid  unless 
the  wife  join  in  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  considered  as  exempting 
any  property  from  taxation  or  sale  for  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  lost  day 
of  December  next. 


The  sun  shines  on,  illuminating  the  earth,  without  pause  or 
stay.  There  is  no  direction  wherein  his  rays  do  not  penetrate. 
Are  they  not  absorbed  or  scattered,  even  when  admitted  into  a 
darkened  chamber?  So  lot  the  light  of  thy  understanding 
come  without  force  or  violence  where  it  falls;  and,  as  for  that 
which  will  not  receive  it,  why  let  It  remain  as'before. 
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TO  C0RRC8P0NDI:NT8. 


ap  these  deoajing  heaps  of  offal  and  fill  to  overflow  the0«  Want- 
ing stwerst 

Ministers  of  religion  dare  to  speak  of  Cholera  as  a  DiTiae 
Judgment.    In  one  sense,  tremendous  in  emphatic  signifioAooe, 
Cholera  is  a  judgment.    For  it  shows,  that  Naturo  and  Nature's 
God,  long  suffering  as  they  are,  can  no  longer  bear  with  humaa 
Privau  lotten  Ip  W.  H.  C.  .honld  he  »arfced  Frivme.  pcrTersions  of  heaven^s  beneficent  ngeiicies.    But  can  anj  one, 

CommunicfttioDs  forth©  "Spirit  of  th«  Ag«"  ibould  be dirMt^l  wthe  '  ^ho  ^M  heart  and  hope,  quei^tion  for  an  instant,  wbftther  it  U  a 

*•  Editor."  I  blessing  or  a  curse  to  thou}<:iodH  of  outcasts,  that  they  have  been 

Builneti  letten,  iubicriptjoiM,  paymMts,  thiHiM  be  directed  to  McY«n. 
Fowlere  It  WeUs. 

8.  R.  J.  will  find  an  enclosnro  awaiting  liis  order  at  the  offioe  of  tbi4 
peper.    We  nvst  confess  our  incompetency  to  jndge  of  the  cnlcnlation. 

B.  U.  H.  will  please  to  accept  oar  thaokt.    The  eowmmiifcaCioM  appear  |  .      *     i       «     «>      • 

to  at  too  learned  for  our  columns.  '  sermons  preached!     Will  there  be  one  death  the  lesi?    Pom 


redeemed  from  a  hard  nice  \>ho  knew  not  how  to  prize  them, 
and  received  among  anptls  to  be  schooled  to  love  by  joy  t 

Churches  have  been  openid,  prayers  offered,  hymns  sung^ 


The 

us 


..^k-^^a^..  .«. . 


THE  NATION'S  FAST. 


Tbi  solemnities  of  this  day  are  ended.  Attd  now,  when  no 
word  of  oors  ean  hinder  or  jar  with  any  feeliirgs  of  true  piety 
awakened  by  its  mournful  rites,  we  would  try  to  pass  a  just 
judgment  upon  this  act  of  a  People  ealled  Christian  and  Civil- 


We  are  anxious  to  hear  soon  and  often,  from  the  old  correspondents  of  •  }^\y^  \^  ^  f^p  gg  tempernnce  lc«ds  to  purer  habits,   and  devout 
lie  Harbinger  and  UniverccBlum.  and  froai  the  friends  who  have  promi<(e<l  ;     '''  «_«..         !«•  »       ^ 

their  aid.     We  have  more  to  say.  than  we  can  find  time  to  write  out  or  !  confidence  Caims  perturbed  spirits,   the  lives  of  a  few  may   OS 

3^l£rrh!.";^"i«°^tt  ';.^ rw*^S."£r4iL'J T:^:^!  \  »»'«<>•  very  probaWy.  on  the  o.her  hand,  morl.id  «cit.m.nU 
Many  short  article*  will  meet  our  views,  better  than  a  few  long  one ».  L^t  i  of  feel ine  may  prepare  OS  many  to  receive  and  ripen  seeds  of 
•■  hear  from  you,  associates .  ,      ,.     ^       •'  '       .  ,,    ,        ,        .        >^    ,      .  l    ^  .i  ••  • 

the  disease.     But  it  would   be  charging  Uod  with  childish  ca- 
price to  suppose  that  ho  will  violate  his  own  perfect  methods  ot 
arnuigcniint,  and  sever  effects  ftrom  their  causes.    Fresh  sugges- 
tions, bright  thoughts,  kind  purposes  he  pours  in  forever  upoo 
I  all  open  hearts  and  asking  miudi*  \  and  in  so  far  as  any,  inspired 
•  on  Friday,  shall  lead  to  action,  cheerful,  manly  action,  the  Na- 
I  tionul  Fast  will  be  hlcssc'l.    But  for  every  one  taught  thereby 
I  to  rely  on  mournful  feeliuj:*',  verbal  vows,  professions,  senti- 
1  mental  penitence,  or  any  form  of  spiritualism  which  does  not 
1  embody  itself  in  faithful  d<rdj<,  this  Fast   will  havo  produced 
!  TTorjso  crjinips  and  'C'>llaps<'  of  kouI,  than  any  which  Cholera 
I  cuuM  bring  to  the  bo'ly. 

It  is  hic>:h  time,  (hat  u  race  of  Prophets  should  spring  up  in 
Clirlsteniloni  — %^hi>  tmiting  tlio  Israelites'  awful  consciousness 
of  God'8  abiding  presence  and  supreme  sovereignty,  with  the 
Orientars  depth  of  all  sided  conteniplativeneH?,  and  the  Greek's 
exuber.'\nee  of  nntural  joy,  shall  fuse  ancient  forms  of  devout 
affection  with  the  radiant  love  of  Christ's  Universal  Dumanitj, 
and  run  thcin  into  th**  living  mold  of  modern  practical  good 
sonsc.  A  Spirit  is  struggling  for  expression  in  this  age,  which 
when  it  finds  a  voice  will  rouse  the  dead  to  burst  their  mummy 
C'ses  of  ronventional  cant,  and  walk  abroad  in  the  resurrection 
garments  of  childlil:c  confidence  and  fratern-il  love.  Even  now, 
this  spirit  finds  listening  ears,  and  upon  thousands  of  generous 
men  and  women,  throughout  our  land,  it  breathes  in  thoughts, 
whose  f;ir  off  che^T  And  warning  echoes  thus  : 

^'Ye  children  ofM;*.),  b«»rn  upon  earth  and  becoming  spirits 
in  heaven,  know  ye,   that  (iod  is  a  living  reality  not  a  dead  fic- 


1.  Whence  came  the  Cholera,  among  us  ? 

From  foal  emigrant'Ships,  nnder  whose  hatches  wete  densely 
packed,  amidat  heaps  of  baggage  and  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned 
with  bilge-water,  the  ragged,  ill-fed,  squalid,  weakened  wretch- 
es, cast  out  from  the  great  Work-House  of  a  world  grown  ohl  in 
oorruption,  injustice,  and  misery. 

2.  Where,  and  among  what  classes,  has  this  pestilence  pre- 
wiled? 

Chiefly  in  our  overgrown  commercial  centers,  olong  our  lines 
ofwater  and  land  communication,  and  in  slnve  hovels  of  the 
South,  The  classes,  who  have  been  most  swiftly  swept  away 
wers  residents  in  thick  clustered,  unventilated  dwellings,  whosf- 
wslls  were  mouldy  with  miasmatic  exhalations  from  aecuunila- 
isd  filth, — or  crowded  passengers  in  steerage  cabins  of  steam- 
boats, alternately  baked  in  sultry  days  by  furnaces  and  chilled 
by  nightly  damps, — or  overtasked  drudges  in  ootton,  sugar  and 
rice  fields  i  all  fed,  more  or  less,  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  half 
ripe  and  stale,  on  innutritious  perhaps  putrid  meat,  or  sour,  ill- 
baked  broad,  and  drenched  with  distil-house  milk,  drugged  teas 


and  fire-waters  of  every  color,  name,  and  quality. 

3.  What  have  been  the  causes  of  r his  world  encircling  deao-  tion,  nigh  at  hand  and  not  a  remote  abstraction,  an  instsntly 
liition?  active  benefactor  not  a  prospective  judge  and  executioner.    To- 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  .mysterious  influence  of  subtcr- !  <^ay»  J'^  *^®  quarantine  of  Staten  Island,  and  the  hospitals  of 
nnean  and  aromal  agents,  which  doubtless  have  produced  pre- 1  New-York,  in  every  ciual-boat  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie* 
disposition  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,— cau  any  person  »n  every  Mississippi  and  Ohio  st«'am'cr,  in  the  thronged  pauper 
of  common  sense  hesitate  in  asserting  that  the  great  secondary  lodgings  and  emigrant  guest-houses  of  Cincinnati  and  8t  Louis, 
causes  of  this  universal  calamity  have  been  the  physical  degra-  j  »n  the  rice-swamps  of  Carolina  and  the  sugar  mills  of  LoaisiaiM, 
datioos,  brutal  lusts,  and  exhausting  toils  of  vast  ma.^ses  of  men  ^^^  penetrating  love  of  the  All-just  Sovereign  is  present— pre- 
— and  food,  dwellings,  clothing,  general  habits  of  life,  utterly  j  ^^^^  »"  sunlight,  air  and  water,  spite  of  rags,  bad  food  and  foul- 
repugnant  to  human  nature?    Briefly,  here  is  the  history  of  Uess— present  in  generosity, patience, gentleness,  hope,  spite  of 


this  plague. 

Now,  wise  men,  ask  yourselves,  is  Providaice  answerable  for 
these  teeming  grave-yards,  and  tenantless  houses?  Did  the 
Fatktr  of  Ail  snatch  from  thousands  of  orphans  their  pa- 
rents, from  trembling  age  the  strong  support  of  sons  ?  What 
an  outrage  upon  Infinite  mercy,  to  refer  to  God  the  horrors 
which  arc  normal,  inevitable  consequences  of  man's  collective 
breach  of  his  all  blessing  laws !  How  far  are  atmospheric  de- 
rangements, even,  incident  to  man's  selfish,  niggardly,  scramb- 


fear,  indifference,  pervcrseness,  cruelty.  The  only  worship 
well-pleasing  to  him  is  overcoming  evil  with  good ;  the  only 
praise  ho  values  is  practice  of  his  perfect  laws  of  order;  the 
only  penitence  he  prizes  is  prompt  use  of  effective  means  for 
righting  every  wrong ;  the  «»nly  allegiance  which  he  does  not 
loathe  is  beneficence. 

'And  now,  nominal  followers, — make-bolievc  disciples  as  mosi 
are,—  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  and  who  blesFod  the  widow's  mite,  would  yon  really 


ling,  foolish  culture  of  the  earth  ]     And  who  but  roan  crushes  |  seek  \toncmf.nt  for  crimes,  which  you  profess  to  think  are  pun- 


man  under  servitude,  drudgery,  squalidness,  famine?  Did  the 
Creator  of  sunlit  mountains  and  meadows  build  and  lot  out  the 
dingy  blocks  of  these  briok  prisons ;  did  the  Maker  of  »^^  ^^^^ 


ished  by  this  pestilence,  spire  rroro's  ixud  go  to  tvork — There  is 
enough  to  be  done,  and  heaven  will  bless  the  doer: 
1.    Arrange  between  your  State  and  National  Goveraaieiilt^ 
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and  BaropMn  CkivemnMots,  or  else  betwe«B  organised,  well 
endowed  eompaniei,  on  both  sides  of  the  ooean,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Emtokatior,  that  shall  put  an  end,  once  and  forever,  to 
the  Middle  passage,  second  in  oraeltj  only  to  the  Slave-Tnide, 
through  which  hopeless  exiles  of  the  Old  World  pass  to  be  tan- 
talised at  quarantines,  cooped  up  in  holes  called  hotels,  exposed 
on  decks,  fleeced,  badgered,  preyed  on  in  every  way,  till  they 
find  a  home — too  often  a  Jong  hotM — in  the  New  World.  Fast 
fVora  speculations  in  the  misery  of  forlorn  outcasts,  who  inas- 
much as  tbey  must  come,  and  ought  to  come,  to  cover  the  wide 
prairies  which  ^'cry,  till  me,  reap  me''  should  be  brought  in 
decency  and  order,  and  by  humane  judgment  be  distributed  ex- 
peditiously, economically,  abroad. 

2.  For  the  Poor,  —who  by  necessity  and  instinct  are  drawn 
to  the  centers  of  business  where  capital  accumulates, — provide 
blocks  of  airy,  well  lighted,  dry  Dwellings,  arohnd  squares, 
where  there  may  bo  play-grounds  for  children  who  now  squat 
and  roll  with  fellow-pigs  in  gutters, — where  there  may  be  baths 
and  wash  rooms  for  begrimed  laborers,  and  besteamd  laun- 
dresses,*-where  store-room  ihay  enable  prudent  persons  to  avail 
themselves,  as  the  rich  always  can,  of  cheap  markets  to  lay  up 
ooal,  flour.  &c., — where  {f  common  grocery,  f^ee  fW>m  pollutions 
of  alcoholic  poisons,  may  ensure,  at  nearly  prime  cost,  unadul- 
terated articles  of  necessity  and  comfort, — where,  in  a  word, 
tbose  who  work  for  a  living,  may  r/talftf  live  to  work,  after  a  hu- 
man and  not  brutal  fashion.  Fast,  as  holders  of  real  estate, 
from  filling  your  pockets  by  high  rents  for  garrets  and  cellars, 
where  you  and  your  children  would  die.  if  you  were  there  pen- 
ned up  through  three  weary  months  of  this  very  summer,  which 
jou  squander  so  pleasantly  at  watering  places,  amidst  dances, 
feasts,  fancy  balls  and  fri?olous  flirtations." 

3.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

But  why  go  on !  Who  dreams  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Governors  of  States,  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  and 
others  in  authority,  who  have  been  concerned  in  carrying  out 
thias  Fast,  have  the  remotest  notion  of  entering  upon  that  prac- 
tical colleetiTe  penitence,  which  can  alone  prevent  or  cure  such 
pestilential  scourges  as  the  Cholera  ?  What  Utopians,  Radicals, 
Infidels,  Socialists,  would  the  '-ancient  and  honorable"  of  the 
earth  prove  themselves  to  be,  should  they  presume  to  lift  with 
a  little  finger  the  yoke  that'bows  ^o  dust  the  patient  producers, 
who  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  experience  and  ruminate  on  despair, 
"  pronidentiallif  f"  , 

Verily,  one  is  tempted  to  cry,  "How  long,  oh  Lbrd,  how 
long!  Can  not  such  tragedies  as  Ireland  dying  by  inches 
Parisian  barricades,  and  the  fat  cemeteries  of  nations  blasted  by 
cholera,  rouse  thy  children  to  even  the  sagacity  of  brutes  for 
self  preservation?  When  shall  man  awake  to  consciousness  of 
the  plainest  dictates  of  Humanity  !" 

Under  all  the  circumstances, — considering  that  no  plans  are 
tnaturcd  and  prepared  by  government  for  removing  the  perma- 
nent causes  of  pestilence, — that  no  companies  of  shippers,  land- 
lords, boat  and  canal  jgents,  inn  holders,  slave  masters,  have 
been  formd  for  succoring  the  "  conscripts "  who  fight  in  the 
front  rank  of  this  campaign  with  death, — that  municipal  au- 
thorities, boards  of  health  and  colleges  of  physicians,  are  dumb 
as  to  siibstafitial  modes  of  cure  and  relief — that  probably  no 
easier  bargains  have  been  made  in  markets,  no  notes  shaved  at 
less  discouDt  on  change^  few  rents  abated,  no  debts  forgiven,  &c.. 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  such  a  National  Fast  is  a  National 
Farce,  second  only  in  impiety  to  blessing  of  banners  before 
battlo  and  Te  Deums  after  victory. 

But  before  closing, — let  it  be  acknowledged,  heartily,  that 
our  fellow  men  are  sincere,  according  to  their  light,  in  advooa* 
ting  and  practising  what  to  us  appears  as  mummei'y.  Let  n 
cordial  tribute  of  honor,  too,  be  paid  to  self-sacrificing  physi- 
cians;, nurses,  clergy,  watchers,  friends.  Touchingly  beautiful, 
thank  Ood,  are  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  traits  of  kindness 


in  these  trying  honrs.  The  social  sin  Is  on  the  surface,  not  tl 
the  core ;  the  oollective  disease  is  callousness  of  the  skin  not  toi^ 
per  of  the  heart.  Meroenariness,  conventionality,  distrust  of 
Providence,  fear  of  man,  tame  hopea,  creeping  caution,  selfish 
sophisms,  have  so  belittled  public  and  private  energy,  that  a 
truly  Human  Policy  for  societies,  large  or  small,,  looks  like  a 
castle  in  the  air.  Enthusiasm  for  communal  reforms  is  dreaded 
as  a  calenture.  Men  do  not  dare  to  be  manly.  Shall  we  never 
learn  then  to  believe, — and  to  act  on  the  belief— that  God  loves 
Mankind  with  an  absolutely  infinite  love ;  that  the  only  limit  t* 
his  willingness  to  give  is  our  willingness  to  wisely  use  ? 

One  word  more!  Par  from  regarding  prayer  as  futile  and 
foolish,  we  would  urge  our  fellows  to  "  pray  without  ceasing,'^ 
—on  ship-board,  among  fields  and  forests,  at  counting-desks^ 
amid  work-shop9,  as  well  as  under  church-roofs,  by  firesides, 
or  in  closets.  Sure  we  are,  that  no  earnest  aspiration  of  Good- 
Will  manifested  through  Good-Works,  ever  yet  failed  of  a  bless- 
ing.  With  the  "  Father  of  Lights  is  no  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning;''  he  would  belie  his  own  being,  were  omnipotentaid 
withheld  from  the  humblest  creature  who  seeks  to  be  a  medium 
of  his  benignity. 

And,  finally,  far  from  conceivingtt  indecorous  in  Chief  Magis- 
trates to  summon  the  People  over  whom  they  rule  to  worship^ 
we  look  for  a  time,  with  prophetic  assurance,  when  planting  and 
reaping,  weaving  and  building,  every  art  of  industry,  every  in- 
strumentality of  exchange,  will  become  sanctified  by  holiness 
and  humanity  made  one,  and  when  only  they,  who  prove  them- 
selves by  wise  benevolence  to  be  heaven's  commissioned  agentS| 
will  be  raised  to  offices  of  power.  In  those  bright  days  of  har- 
mony Presiding  Patriarchs  will  be  ehief  Peace-Makers,  and  no 
more  stretching  towards  heaven  bands  red  in  the  blood  of  ene- 
mies,— with  wave  ofi^erings  of  golden  grain  and  glowing  fruitf^ 
will  they  give  thanks  for  universal  good,  and  invoke  blessings 
on  th4>  vast  Brotherhood  of  God's  children.  Then,  not  by  con- 
tagious disease  spreading  death,  but  by  circulations  of  life,  will 
Man  learn  his  Unity  with  Mivn,  and  in  that  Unity  see  revelations 
of  Oneness  with  the  Divine  Being,  whose  essence  and  cxistenee 
are  Good.  w.  b.  o. 


VICTOR   CONSIDERANT. 


In  Inst  week's  paper  will  be  fbund  extracts  from  this  distin- 
guished man's  "  Simple  Explanations.^^  The  document  is  trans- 
lated at  length  in  the  Weekly  Tribune  for  July  28th.  It  was 
due  to  Mr.  Considerant  and  to  those  who  actod  with  him  eft 
June  I3^h,  thus  to  set  beforb  all  Socialists  the  motives  andpfasi 
of  the  leaders  in  that  "  Peaceful  Demonstration." 

The  dignity,  decision,  truthfulness,  honor,  which  characterise 
this  "Explanation."  confirm  the  high  respect  awakened  by  what 
had  been  previously  written,  said  and  done,  by  the  Chief  of  the 
French  Phalansterian?.  But  careful  study  of  this  paper  author 
ises  a  renewed  expression  of  regret,  that  Socialists  have  so  im- 
perfectly comprehended  the  scope  of  their  own  principles.  The 
movement  of  Reorganization— the  grandest  by  far  of  the  age — 
has  been  compromised  by  its  friend?.  The  position  of  Mediator- 
ship  offered  by  Heaven  to  the  heralds  of  Harmony  and  the 
teachers  of  Transitions  has  been  carelessly  cast  away.  The 
mistake  is  grave,  though  not  irreparable.  Repentance  should 
be  instant  and  thorough. 

I,    The  Duty  of  Socialists.    Transition. 

If  a  Christian  Socialist  could  gain  the  ear  of  Victor  Conside- 
rant and  other  Socialist  leaders  in  France  and  Europe,  this  is 
somewhat  the  tone  in  which  he  should  speak : 

Brethren  I  Yoa  say,  "at  the  same  time  that  we  are  Phalsa- 
Bterians,  we  are  men,  members  of  the  European  Demoorsoy, 
Citif  ens.  Representatives  of  the  People ;  and  without  losing sighl 
of  our  highest  aim,  the  inaugaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Os4 
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vpon  eanh,  we  have  yet  datxes  to  do  as  Representatives,  Citi- 
■enS)  Democrats  P 

Doubtless,  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  oentury  and  not  in  the 
twentieth,  and  the  very  means  for  introducing  triumphantly 
that  glorious  future,  is  fidelity  amidst  the  trying  fortunes  of  the 
present.  We  have  duties  to  do  not  tomorrow,  but  to  day.  But 
what  is  duty,  for  one  who  has  oaught  a  glimpse  of  human  des- 
tiny, and  has  learned  the  law  of  human  development,  in  an  era 
of  Revolution? 

It  is  summed  up  in  one  word.  Transition.  Practical  mea- 
•nres  for  reconciling  Property-holders  and  Produoers^-there  is 
the  whole  rani;e  of  policy  committed  to  our  wise  efficiency. 

What  call  was  there  for  wasting  one  precious  hour  on  paper 
fonstitutions,  when  you  knew  that  a  tangible,  positive  recon- 
•tmetion  of  the  relations  between  Industry  and  Capital,  wssthe 
great  need  of  the  time  ?  There  were  thousands  who  were  fit 
for  nothing  better  than  to  tread  the  beaten  road  of  old  fashioned 
diplomacy  and  red-tape  politics.  But  for  ifou  a  new,  unexplo- 
red, fertile  prairie  land  lay  open,  of  invention,  expedients,  saga- 
^oos  plans,  a  strictly  business-like  statesmanship,  free  flrom  all 
aysterious  intrigue. 

Bat  'The  Legitimists,  Absolutists,  Reactionists,  would  not 
give  you  time  or  chance  to  set  about  this  Transition-Policy.' 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  thoroughly. 

1.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Reactionists  ?  The  spirit  of 
InduRtrinl  Feudalism,  ruling  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  whole 
Middle  Class  as  well  as  the  Privileged  Classes.  This  you  will 
grant 

2.  How  unloose  that  fatal  coil,  which  strangles  the  produc- 
tive energy  of  society  ?  Bj  force  9  Be  logical  then,  and  follow 
tnt  the  principle  to  its  results.  Forcible  overthrow  of  Industrial 
Feudalism  involves  universal  spoliation  of  the  Wealthy  by  the 
Poor.    This  you  will  grant. 

3.  nave  yon  the  power,  even  if  you  should  wish  it,  to  dispos- 
sess the  wealthy  in  order  to  make  the  proletaires  possessors  7 
Point  to  a  successful  revolt  in  any  age,  which  has  been  limited 
to  the  working* class,  ^n  an  age,  so  prosperous  on  the  whole,  as 
this,  it  is  insanity  to  dream  of  overturning  Capital  and  Capital- 
ists by  violent  disturbance  of  existing  relations  Make  that 
Ssne,  wage  that  battle ;  and  the  producers  will  find  themselves 
•  scanty,  disorgantsed,  disheartened  mob  against  a  numerous, 
•rganized,  determined  army.  Defeat  is  sure.  This  too,  you 
will  probably  grant ;  and  if  not,  it  is  reasserted  as  indisputably 
troe; 

4.  But  you  had  no  wish  for  such  spoliation.  You  know  per- 
ftotly  well,  that  the  problem  is,  how  to  multiply  wealth,  four- 
Ibld,  ten-fold ;  and  introduce  a  just  system  of  graduated  distri- 
Nation.    This  certainly  you  will  grant 

Kow  then  let  us  return.  Supposing  the  Reactionists  did,  and 
de,  purpose  to  thwart  you  in  your  schemes  of  transitional  policy, 
what  was,  what  is,  your  true  course  7  Revolution  or  Patience  f 
PUlnly  the  latter.  The  whole  argument  proves  that  patience  Is 
your  manifest  duty.  It  is  the  least  of  evils  open  to  your  choice. 
May !  it  will  be  soon  transmuted  into  a  glorious  good 

But  again,  the  Reactionists  can  not,  by  any  possibility,  long 
•r  greatly  embarrass  you  in  any  well  matured  plan  for  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  depressed  producers.  The  whole  tendencies 
of  the  times,  Humanity,  Providence,  work  for  you,  as  the  pro- 
•sssion  of  the  seasons  causes  germs  to  put  forth  root  and  stem. 

Finally,  you  have  no  right  to  doubt  that  among  the  Reaction- 
ists, are  thousands  of  wise,  good  hearted,  generous,  energetic 
aen,  quite  ready,  nay  1  anxious  to  co-operate  in  their  own  way^ 
in  this  great  work,  allotted  to  the  whole  generation,  of  doing 
^stioe  to  long  abused  Labor. 

II.    The  Position  of  Socialists. 

Yet  more,  oh  Brethren !  You  have  lost  sight  of,  or  practically 
algnred,  that  grand  law  of  classification  which  Fourier  demon- 
glrated  to  be  Qod's  universal  Method. 


By  quitting  your  Central  Poiition^  you  confused  both  Wings. 

This  course  was  as  unwise  and  unjust,  as  it  wa"  undignified; 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  do  over  again,  irregularly  and  oat  of. 
time,  what  if  it  had  been  done  regularly  and  in  time  would  hare 
conferred  unmingled  benefits  on  all  classes. 

Thus  stood  parties  twelve  months  ago.  On  the  extreme  right 
were  the  Absolutists,  Bourbonists,  PhiUippists,  Bonapartists ;  om 
the  extreme  left  the  Red-Republicansof  theBaboeuf  and  Robea- 
pierrean  type.    Between  them  were  the  moderate  Republieana. 

Now  the  very  center,  harmonising  all  elements,  were  natu- 
rally, normally,  ffrovideutially,  the  Socialists;  and  the  centra) 
band  of  Socialists  were  the  Phalansterians. 

Their  work  was  to  justify  and  explain,  limit  and  eritidae, 
suggest  and  illustrate,^-temperate]y  soothing  jealousies,  ool^ 
dially  recognising  all  due  claims,  holding  up  an  absolute  stand- 
ard, presenting  practical  measures,  biding  their  time.  They 
should  have  been  at  once  heart  and  lungs  of  the  Reorganise 
tion  Movement 

Victor  Considerantf  when  you  refused  your  adhesion  to 
Robespierre,  amidst  a  tumultuous  Republican  club,  then  did 
you  nobly  prove  your  right  to  be  a  leader  of  Socialists.  So  when 
you  exposed  the  madness  of  Proudhon's  destructive  sehemea. 
But  when  you  pledged  yourself  to  head  the  people  in  the  street 
in  defense  of  the  Constitution — call  the  demonstration  peaceful 
or  not — still  more  when  you  locked  arms  with  that  hot  head 
Rollin,  the  Socialist  Chief  was  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  demagoguee. 
Let  your  name  be  your  guiding  talisman.  So  long  as  yon 
were  Considerant  you  were  Victor.  So  let  it  be  again  and 
always. 

^^  But  the  People  thought  you  Utopians,  impracticables,  vision- 
aries, cowards." 

The  People  were  partly  right.  In  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
coming  age  of  Hashony,  the  Phalansterians  have  comparatively 
slighted  Transitions.  But  that  was  an  error  easily  oorreoted. 
And  Jules  Lechevalier  set  a  fine  example  in  his  masterly  plan 
for  a  three-fold  people's  exchange.  So  did  Coignet  in  his  in- 
structive essays.  It  was  but  necessary  to  concentrate  the  talent 
and  energy  of  the  Phalansterian  School  upon  a  System  of  Guar- 
antees, and  you  would  have  rapidly  become  not  only  the  most 
popular^  but  what  is  far  better  the  most  trusted^  because  inost 
trustworthy  body  in  Europe.    Is  it  too  late?    Heaven  forUd. 

But  the  People  were  wrong,  madly  wrong,  in  asking  at  yoar 
hands,  or  at  the  hands  of  any  persons  a  miraculous  turning  of 
*'  five  loaves  and  two  small  fish ''  into  food  for  the  famishing 
multitude.  Just  what  they  needed  was,  your  calm,  clear  pro- 
test against  the  folly  of  their  despair.  Then  the  barricades  of 
June  1848,  would  never  havi*  spouted  fiery  death ;  then  the 
gutters  of  the  faubourgs  would  not  have  run  red  with  the  blood 
of  butchery. 

III.    Goon  Omens. 

But  we  accept  with  joy  unspeakable  your  closing  words : 

"  The  People  of  Paris  demonstrated  on  June  13th,  that  they 
had  finally  renounced  powder  and  lead. 

^'Tomorrow  they  will  understand  that  InsAS  are  the  irreiistu 
hie  artillery  of  the  modern  trorldP 

God  grant  this  great  light  to  the  People  not  only  of  Pari»,  but 
of  Chriatcndom.  w.  b.  c. 


Art  averse  to  wake  betimes — to  rise  to  do  the  business  of  a 
man — that  for  which  thou  wert  made,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
thou  didst  come  into  the  world  7  Wast  only  designed  to  dose 
life  away  upon  thy  couch  7  But  this  thou  wilt  say  is  sweet 
Was  it  for  pleasure  then,  or  for  work  that  thou  wast  born  7  Be- 
hold the  plants,  the  little  birds,  the  spiders,  and  the  honey-bee^ 
each  bent  on  adorning  the  world — and  shalt  thou  altne  decline 
the  business  of  a  man — wilt  thou  not  hasten  when  nature  point* 
the  way  7 
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There  is  maoh  speonlation  as  to  what  the  would  be  Empe- 
ror ef  the  French,  means  to  do  about  the  restoration  of  Pope 
Pins. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  his  Ezcellenoy's  designs 
perhaps  bj  calling  to  mind  one  of  his  uncle's  eiperieoces. 
There  was  a  time  when  Napoleon  undertook  to  be  the  patron 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  when  quiet  Catho- 
lic grand-mothers  and  mothers  in  France  pardoned  him  for  the 
•laughter  of  their  sons  and  grand-sons,  in  consideration  of  hin 
aealous  adherence  to  their  spiritual  father.  In  1806  Cardinal 
De  Belloy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  wrote  in  his  edict :  ^^  The  Prince, 
who  goTems  us,  although  elcTated  by  Providence  to  the  summit 
of  human  power,  glories  in  acknowledging,  that  not  unto  Empe- 
rors bat  to  Pontiffs  belongs  the  duty  and  right  of  Preaching  the 
doctrine  of  God's  Holy  Church.  *  •  •  The  Prince  who  reigns 
OTer  France  deserves  the  praise  of  baring  re-established  under 
dificmU  circumstances  the  public  worship  of  the  Holy  Religion  of 
our  ancestors ;  and  it  is  just  to  mention  by  the  side  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  name  of  the  Hero,  who  after  the  example  cf  that  illustri' 
ous  Ewfperor,  has  become  the  protector  of  true  RehgionJ'  These 
commendations  are  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Catechism  which 
was  decreed  by  Napoleon  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches  of 
France. 

Now  in  this  Catechism  we  read  at  pp  58,  59,  the  following 
questions  and  answers : 

1.  **■  What  are  the  duties  of  Christians  towards  the  Princes, 
who  goTem  them,  and  what  particularly  are  our  duties  to  Na- 
poleon I,  our  emperor  ? 

Ans.  Christians  owe  to  princes,  and  we  especially  owe  to  Na- 
poleon I.  our  emperor,  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity,  military 
■errice,  tribute,  &c. 

2.  Why  do  we  owe  these  duties  to  our  emperor? 

Ant.  Because  God,  who  creates  and  distributes  empires  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  in  showering  upon  our  emperor,  his  blessing 
alike  in  peace  and  war,  has  established  him  as  our  sovereign, 
and  rendered  him; the  minister  of  his  power,  and  his  image 
upon  earth,  &c. 

3.  Are  there  not  particular  motlTCs  for  strong  attachment 
to  Napoleon  I,  our  emperor  ? 

Ams,  Yes !  For  it  is  He,  whom  God  has  awakened  in  trying 
drciiwutancts  to  re-establish  the  public  worship  of  our  ancestors, 
and  to  be  it«  protector.  He  has  brought  back  and  preserved 
publie  order  by  his  profound  wisdom  and  energy ;  he  defends 
the  State  by  his  powerful  arm ;  he  has  become  the  anointed  of 
the  Lnrd  by  the  consecration  which  he  has  received  ftrom  the 
Bovereign  Pontiff,  chief  of  the  Church  Universal 

4.  Will  the  duties,  which  we  owe  to  our  emperor  bind  us 
equally  to  his  legitimate  successors  ? 

Ans.  Yes !  without  a  doubt.'' 

Now  when  one  remembers  that  undoubtedly  Prince  Louis 
had  this  brilliant  glorification  weekly  presented  to  his  reverent 
youth,  and  considers  that  he  has  been  through  manhood  a  docile 
student  of  the  sayings  and  doiugs  of  Napoleon  1, — does  it  not 
seem  probable,  that  in  the  bnxin  of  the  would-be  Napoleon  II  is 
reflected  some  dim  image  of  this  religious  splendor  of  his  illustri- 
ous predecessor?  Amidst  intoxicating  dreams  of  Russian, 
Prussian,  Austrian,  Orleanist,  Bourbonist  alliances,  may  there 
not  mingle  also  a  glimmering  hope  of  ^^  consecration  to  be  one  day 
received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff."  May  not  the  restoration 
of  Pio  Nono  under  difficult  circumstances,  seem  one  step  towards 
the  Emperorship  ? 

Whether  France  will  become  so  reactionary,  as  to  enable  Bo- 
naparte the  Little  to  realize  his  vision  is  quite  another  question. 
And  whether  Pius  IX  will  be  inclined  to  consccAte  Napoleon 
II  as  *'  Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy,"  is  yet  another. 
But  amcpg  many  guesses,  one  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth, 


that  this  Italian  expedition,  so  far  as  the  President  of  the  Freneh 
Republic  is  concerned,  was  only  a  little  baloon  sent  up  to  t«tl 
the  air-currents,  before  the  grand  ascension. 

For  The  Spirit  of  the  Ac% 

PESTILENCE-PROViDENCE-UNIV£R8AL  QOOa 


BT  L.  O.  DOLLET,  M.  D. 


We  have  some  indefinite  accouuts  from  ancient  writers  of  mor- 
tal pestilences  which  swept  off  vast  numbers  of  human  beings 
in  early  times.  Some  of  them  have  been  thought  similar  to  our 
modem  epidemics.  Josephus'  account  of  a  disease  which  tha 
learned  M.  Montbroin  conceived  destroyed  70,000  of  the  sub- 
jects of  King  David  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  is  as  follows: 
^*  The  terrible  malady  seized  them  before  they  were  aware  and 
brought  them  to  their  end  suddenly.  Some  giving  up  theghosi 
immediately  with  great  pains  and  bitter  grief,  and  some  wera 
worn  away  by  their  distempers  and  had  nothing  remaining  to  be 
buried,  but  as  ^oon  as  they  fell,  were  entirely  macerated.  Some 
were  choked  and  greatly  lamented  their  case,  as  being  alao 
stricken  with  a  sudden  darkness.  Some  there  were  who  as 
they  were  burying  a  relative  fell  down  dead,  without  finishing 
the  rites  of  funeral.  There  perished  of  this  disease,  which  be- 
gan with  the  morning  and  lasted  till  the  hour  of  dinner.  70,000." 

In  the  year  430^  B.  C,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Athenian  territory  had  collected  in 
Athens  to  escape  the  Laedemoniane,  a  plague  broke  out  in  thai 
city,  more  fatal  than  any  previously  known  among  the  Qreekt. 
This  in  a  very  short  time  destroyed  an  immense  number  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  five  thousand  of  the  Athenian  army.  Theexad 
nature  of  the  disease  we  do  not  know.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
least  cleanly  parts  of  the  city,  among  the  neglected  poor,  whera 
it  "  fell  suddenly^'  and  then  gradually  extended  over  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

During  the  reign  of  Justinian  I,  A.  D.  542,  a  universal  and 
destructive  plague  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dispeople 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  earth.  **  This  pestilence,"  says 
Procopuis,  ^'  which  almost  destroyed  the  human  race  and  for 
which  no  cause  can  be  assigned  but  the  will  of,  Qod,  ravaged  the 
whole  world  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  condition,  and  pro> 
vailed  during  the  winter  and  summer  and  all  seasons  of  tha 
year.*'  Gibbon  says  that  during  three  months,  five  and  at  length 
ten  thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople :  many 
cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant,  and  in  several  districts  of 
Italy  the  harvest  and  vintage  withered  to  the  ground. 

In  the  year  1345,  a  dL^ease  somewhat  resembling  the  cholerai 
and  the  most  destructive  the  world  has  ever  known,  made  its 
appearance  in  China  and  overran  the  whole  world,  destroying  al 
least  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  human  race.  The  mortality 
fell  chiefly  on  the  lower  classes.  *^  Before  it  invaded  Christen- 
dom, according  to  a  report  made  by  the  Pope,  it  had  swept  away 
twenty-three  millions  eight  hundred  t^iousand  persons  in  tha 
East,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  It  passed  into  Italy,  and  al 
Florence 60,000  died  in  one. year;  at  Paris  it  cut  off  50,000;  al 
Ltibeck,  90,000  in  one  year,  of  whom  1,500  died  in  the  space  of 
four  hours ;  in  London  50,000  are  said  to  have  been  buried  from 
it  in  one  church-yard,  and  throughout  England  it  hardly  left 
one  person  in  ten  alive ;  crops  and  cattle  were  neglected  and 
whole  villages  depopulated." 

The  history  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  is  more  familiar. 
It  made  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1665 
and  raged  about  eight  months,  carrying  off  about  68.000  inhab* 
itants. 

The  Asiatic  Cholera,  which  is  now  raging  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  absorbing  topic  for  the  physician  and 
philanthropist,  commenced  in  Jesaore,  a  city  iu  the  East  of  Bin* 
doostau,  in  1817.  In  Jessore  and  vicinity  at  least  600,000  per- 
ished by  it  the  first  year.    It  rapidly  extended  over  all  paru  of 
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IsdUi  and  nsM^  of  the  Eastern  Continent  In  1831  it  wee  in  the 
center  of  Europe,  and  the  8ih  of  Jane,  1833,  broke  out  at  Que* 
beo,  having  yet  loet  bat  little  of  its  malignity.  Its  history  since 
if  familiar  to  all. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  yisitations  of  pestilenee  which 
mankind  have  witnessed.  Though  exceedingly  distressing  ca- 
lamities for  a  time,  oansing  an  immense  destruction  of  human 
life  and  its  coDsequent  saifering  and  etils,  yet  history  and  phil- 
osophy teach  UB  that  they  ultimately  bring  about  good  and  result 
in  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  If  we  could  fully  appreci- 
ate our  relations  to  ouoseWes,  to  the  universe,  and  to  all  time,  it 
might  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  look  upon  the  present  fearful 
pestilence,  with  those  in  thepiutt,  as  blessings  instead  of  curses, 
— to  see  that  many  of  the  existing  evils  are  the  highest  state  that 
the  present  social  system  and  development  of  mind  and  man 
will  admit  of,  and  though  far  from  being  good  in  themselves,  are 
for  good  and  ^'  for  the  bestP  Mind,  matter  and  the  universe 
are  progressing,  and  though  commotion,  discord  and  evil  almost 
universally  exist,  Eternal  Providence  is  working  through  them 
•nd  will  produce  from  them  harmony  and  unlyersal  good. 

Let  us  remember  that  every  pestilence  has  mode  its  greatest 
ravages  among  those  least  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
— among  the  incemperate  and  sensual, — in  countries  overflowing 
with  inhabitants,  wh^re  in  unproductive  seasons  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  are  barely  sufficient  to  support  a  miserable 
existence, — in  cities  overflowing  with  ignorant,  vicious  and  evil- 
disposed  beings,  the  nurseries  of  vice,  and  schools  of  dissipation. 
Here  are  a  host  of  developing  causes,  of  social  evils,  which  be- 
nevoleoce  and  philanthropy  are  laboring  to  reroova  Consider- 
ing the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  I  can  but  look  upon  the 
epidemic  as  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  though  it  entails  indescribable  suffering  and  agony 
it  cnnnot  pass  without  resulting  in  good.  It  speaks  to  mankind 
by  thu  voices  uf  mill  ions  o^  their  dying  fellow  creatures,  and 
calls  upon  theoi  loudly  to  live  temperately  and  soberly,  to  pro- 
vide fur  the  suffering  poor,  to  teach  all  classes  the  laws  of  phy- 
elologv,  lin^  and  health,  to  construct  dwellings  and  towns  in  re- 
Ibrenc  •  to  rhese  important  laws,  to  forsake  largo  cities,  the  nur- 
■eri<js  .  rvl  fiot-bels  of  vice,  to  cease  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of 
ni  :ui  K'  li.  ,ind  to  choose  the  country's  wholesome  air,  with  its 
qui*  ■»  l«  aid  compotence.  These  importmt  lessons,  necessary 
to  the  vvcU  being  and  raor/^1  advancement  of  mankind,  must  and 
will  be  n'^;irded.  We  bt'll.'v.?  that  when  the  pestilence  which 
is  now  tiwceping  over  our  ountry  with  frightful  mortality  has 
pissed  by,  mankind  will  1,  ^^.'n  more  to  the  voice  of  reason^  and 
less  to  that  of  passion  Mil  uppetite. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG-  4, 
Latwt  Dats,  July  81. 


Pi!-:i  V  to  God  consists  in  entertaining  correct  conceptions,  not 
only  as  regards  his  existence,  but  his  most  just  and  merciful 
providence ;  in  being  prepared  to  obey  and  submit  to  him  in  all 
things,  a.4  well  as  to  esteem  every  dispensation,  the  result  of  un- 
filing wisdom  and  power.  Thus  wilt  thou  never  blame,  never 
accuse  him  of  having  neglected  thee.  Now,  this  thou,  canst  not 
do,  unless  thou  dost  fur«$ake  what  is  not  in  thy  power,  and  place 
good  And  evil  in  thai  which  is.  For  if  thou  dost  measure  either 
by  the  former,  it  must  necessarily  happen  so  often  as  thy  desires 
are  frustrated  or  thy  aversions  realized,  that  thou  shalt  denounce 
the  author  of  thy  calamity.  It  is  the  part  of  every  living  crea- 
ture to  hate  and  avoi  1  whatever  seems  evil  as  well  as  the  causes 
•fit  *,  on  the  other  h»nd,  to  follow  and  admire  whatever  appears 
advantageous.  For  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  one  should 
•rejoice  in  an  injury,  much  more  in  the  doer  of  it.  Hence  n  son 
blameth  his  father  because  the  latter  doth  not  impart  to  him 
more  of  what  he  dcemeth  desirable.  Now,  piety  is  promoted  by 
the  conviction  of  bonefits  received ;  therefore,  regulate  thy  de. 
•ires  and  aversions  by  whatever  duty  dictates,  ond  sacrifice  in 
ftll  things  only  as  reason  prescribes,  neither  carelessly,  nor  in- 
differently, nor  yet  beyond  thy  strength. 


A  few  thin  streaks  of  light  now  and  then  break  through  dt 
social  darkness  of  England.  The  gigantic  money  power  it 
watched  with  more  and  more  suspicion,  and  it  does  not  escape 
without  occasional  direct  assaults.  Two  motions  have  bee 
made  in  Parliament  for  reducing  the  national  expenses.  Oae 
proposed  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  all  the  salariee  en  th< 
civil  list.  This  was  set  aside  without  debate.  The  other  maiB> 
tained  that  more  than  the  necessary  amonnt  was  collected  fey 
taxation,  and  that  the  burden  was  felt  with  the  greatest  severiiy 
by  the  laboring  classes.  This  was  carried  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  their  votes.  A  uieefisg 
of  the  ft*lends  of  Reform  has  been  held  in  London,  whieh  prom- 
ises to  result  in  the  union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Be^ 
form  movement,  the  Radicals  and  the  Chartists.  On  tfai^  ocos- 
sion,  the  great  Chartist  leader,  Feargus  O'Connor,  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  programme  of  the  Radicals,  and  virtoslfj  aban- 
doned the  violent  and  exclusive  policy  which  he  has  b'wberto 
pursued.*  A  proposal  in  parliament  for  the  ri^licf  of  the  bakers 
was  promptly  defeated.  They  are  now  obliged  to  work  all  night 
in  the  bake-houses.  A  motion  was  made  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  between  the  hours  of  11  P.  M.  and  4  A.  If. 
This,  it  was  argued,  would  be  a  benefit  to  humanity,  morils, 
health,  and  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  bakers.  Bat 
members  saw  in  the  regulation,  the  spectre  of  o«)mmuni8ni.  Mr. 
Cobden  deemed  it  entirely  at  war  with  his  principles  of  free 
trade.  It  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  dm- 
ters  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  for  their  workmen.  Tht 
privilege  of  baking  the  journeymen  for  twenty-four  hoara  wai 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  Legislature  has  a 
measure  in  deliberation  for  the  regulation  of  Rail-Road  Com- 
panics,  requiring  their  accounts  to  be  made  public,— thus  pat- 
ting a  check  on  the  disgraceful  stock-jobbing  transactions  whieh 
they  have  so  extensively  occasioned.  The  famous  rail-road 
king,  Geo.  Hudson,  has  beeu  effectually  deposed.  VL\^  swindling 
operations  have  been  decectcd  and  shown  up,  and  he  will  b* 
condemned  to  a  dishonored  retirement  if  not  to  a  prison. 

In  FsANCE,  the  returns  of  the  elections  are  decidedly  in  Ikver 
of  the  Reaction.  The  Assembly  exhibits  the  most  degraded 
subserviency  to  the  EKecutivc,  and  by  their  united  action,  a  new 
Revolution  will  be  precipitated.  Great  embarrassment  arises 
from  the  wretched  condition  of  the  finances.  The  deficit  fm 
the  present  year  is  $36  000,000.  This  state  of  things  cannot 
last.  '  A  coming  change  is  in  preparation.  A  worse  dynasty 
than  the  present  hybrid  government  is  scarcely  possible.  Leiro 
RoHin,  Sergeant  Rattier,  and  other  prominent  Repnblicaos,  who 
are  odious  to  the  ruling  power,  have  made  their  escape  to  Lon- 
don. 

The  French  are  in  full  po<<8ession  of  Ro.mb.  The  Pope  on  re> 
ceiving  the  keys  of  the  city,  named  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
mode  of  his  return.  He  refimes  to  accept  any  conditions,  or  to 
abandon  any  portion  of  the  authority  he  received  on  his  inves- 
titure. It  is  thought  probable  that  he  will  never  return  to  Rome 
and  it  is  said  that  he  means  to  proceed  to  Bologna,  where  the 
Austrians  will  take  care  that  he  may  be  received  as  supreme 
Pontiff  and  absolute  Sovereign. 

Hostile  demonstrations  continue  at  Rome.  When  aFrenchmsB 
enters  a  coffee-room,  all  the  Italians  withdraw.  Several  inn- 
keepers, being  afraid  to  lose  their  native  customers,  have  refnsed 
to  lodge  the  invaders.  If,  in  the  streets,  a  Frenchman  applies 
for  information,  no  reply  is  returned  to  him.  Such  is  the  sitm^ 
tion  of  Rome.  The  English  and  AmdricAU  Consuls  are  the  sole 
protectors  of  the  people.  They  deliver  passports  to  those  who 
demand  them,  and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their  proteoiioB 
to  the  patriots  who  claim  it.    Massini  is  still  at  Rome. 
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Thd  newt  fh>ni  Hvnoast  is  important.  The  operatioihs  on  the 
pftrt  of  the  Anstrlan  and  Rtiseian  allies  seem  Tery  active,  and 
there  had  been  aevere  fighting.  The  balance  of  eucoen,  was 
probably  with  the  invaders.  On  the  2d  of  Jnlj,  the  Hungarians 
captured  Arad,  the  siege  of  which  they  had  been  pursuing  since 
October,  15^48.  On  the  1 1th,  a  severe  action  was  fought  without 
the  fortified  lines  before  Comorn.  The  Hungarians  made  the 
attack.  The  advantage  probably  remained  with  the  Aostrianp, 
for  the  assailants  withdrew  to  their  camp.  The  Russians  have 
entered  and  will  occupy  Debreexin,  the  late  temporary  seat  of 
government.  The  eastern  and  western  division  of  the  allies, 
are  gradually  but  surely  approaching  to  a  junction  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  present  policy  of  the  Hungarians  seems 
to  be  somewhat  vacillating,  neither  altogether  on  the  defensive 
nor  sufficiently  energetic  and  persevering  in  the  system  of  attack. 
It  was  mmored  that  the  division  under  the  Hungarian  General 
Bem,  had  gained  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  Qen. 
Laders  and  a  Russian  corps  in  T/ansyWania.  The  action  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  7  th  July. 

EuzABaTB  B]jkCKWBi.L.^A  trifling  notice  of  this  distinguish- 
ed woman  crept  into  our  columns,  much  to  our  regret ;  not,  of 
oourse,  because  we  are  unwilling  to  aid  the  public  ioAratching 
tbe  ascent  of  one  who  is  destined  to  reach  a  commanclng  hight 
of  science  and  moral  influence,  bat  because  the  p^ty  tone  of 
patronage,  and  thin  veiled  coarseness,  shocked  our  i^nse  of  re- 
spect due  to  a  person  of  such  large  intellect,  magnanimity  and 
excellence. 

In  a  late  letter  from  our  honored  friend,  she  says  :  "  I  can 
hardly  yet  form  an  opinion  of  what  I  may  do  in  France.  The 
Cholera  has  interrupted  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Schools,  and  during  the  summer  months,  the  lectures  are  very 
irregular.    I  intend  consequently  to  pass  the  summer  in  the 

*  Ifatemite,'  the  finest  school  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  where  I 
shall  be  able  fully  to  occupy  my  time.  In  November,  when  the 
annual  courses  commence,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  a 
thorough  surgical  course,  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  pursue. 
One  of  the  first  Parisian  surgeons  has  promised  to  nid  me  fully. 

#  #  In  London  I  received  the  pleasantest  welcome  from  the 
profession.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  i»  you  know,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  had  taken  much  interest  in  my 
plans,  as  he  had  learned  them  from  the  American  press.  He 
gave  me  a  real,  cordial  welcome,  expressed  great  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  and  acted  as  a  true  friend.  It  seems 
to  me  true  of  England, — that  there  is  a  most  noble  spirit  of  re- 
form, lying  dormant  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  which  needs 
only  a  practical  demonstration,  to  make  them  adopt  with  eager- 
ness every  new  measure  of  reform." 


^  ><< 


n  ^ 


BuLwaa  a:«d  Euobne  Aram.^A  startling  announcement  is 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  preface  to  the  pros* 
ent  edition  of  ^  Eugene  Aram."  the  last  volume  completed  of 
the  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  now  publishing  by  Messrs 
Chapman  h  Hall.  The  announcement  will  henceforth  confirm 
the  fame  acquired  by  this  noble  romance,  and  will  materially 
tend  to  elevate  the  already  noble  and  lofty  character  of  Eugene 
Aram.  Says  the  author.  *'  On  going  with  maturer  judgment 
overall  the  evidence  on  which  Aram  was  candemned,  I  have 
convinced  myself,  that  although  an  accomplice  in  the  robbery  of 
CUrke,  he  was  free  both  from  the  premeditated  design,  and  the 
actual  deed  of  murder.^'  So  thorough  is  the  conviction  of  Sir 
Edward  on  this  point,  and  so  fully  has  that  conviction  been  cor- 
roborated, that  he  says  farther  on,  ^'Fnding  my  convictions, 
that  in  the  murder  itself  he  had  no  share,  borne  out  by  the  opin. 
ion  of  many  eminent  lawyers,  by  whom  I  have  heard  ihe  subject 
disouased,  I  have  accordingly  so  shaped  his  confession  to  Waber." 
This  will  be  grateful  newe  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  regard 
'*  Bogene  Aram''  as  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  as  one  of  the 
most  moral  of  his  produotiona— -[London  paper. 


TStw3  of  tl)e  toeck. 


Father  Matubw,  yesterday,  worked  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Franklin-st  Church,  and  administered  the  pledge  to  about  2,500 
In  addressing  the  last  group,  which  included  a  couple  of  hard- 
looking  subjects,  he  said— '^  Keep  clear  of  intoxicating  drink 
and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  better  plight.  Save  your  money,  and 
go  West,  where  land  is  cheap,  and  the  hand  of  man  is  wanted. 
While  you  are  in  the  habit  of  intemperance,  you  often  drink  np 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  land  in  a  night.  So  keep  sober,  lay  up 
your  money,  and  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  labor- 
market  is  overstocked.''  The  number  of  pledges  taken  at  the 
Cathedral  on  Sunday,  during  five  hours,  is  estimated  at  3,000. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Family,  in  Washington -St.,  and  administered  the  pledge  to 
600  children,  members  of  the  Catholic  Sabbath  school,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maoahan.  About  100  adults  also 
obtained  admission  and  took  the  pledge.  In  all  the  number  up 
to  Ust  evening  may  be  set  down  at  12,700.  Quite  a  number  who 
take  the  pledge,  do  not  take  the  medal  and  certificate,  on  acoount 
of  the  expense,  or  not  being  informed  about  it.  The  highest 
ticket  we  saw  was  5,810,728.— [Boston  Post,  31st  ult. 


Festival  to  Father  Mathsw. — A  grand  festival  in  honor  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  Father  M^thew,  wus  given  at 
Faneuil  Hall  last  evening.  Hon.  Josiah  Q  jincy,  Jr.  presided  on 
the  occasion.  Upon  taking  the  stand,  Mr.  Qiiinoy  made  a  brief 
address,  during  which  he  alluded  to  the  difference  of  feeling 
existing  the  present  day  between  the  various  religious  siecrs  and 
those  of  former  times.  He  could  not  help  thinking  what  the  old 
Puritanical  Fathers  would  say,  if  present  on  this  Decision,  and 
see  their  children  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
a  Roman  Catholic  Priest.  He  also  referred  to  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  extsting  between  the  two  countries,  Americi  and 
Ireland,  in  fitting  out  one  of  our  ships-of-war  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  a  most  destitute  con- 
dition. He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  vi^it  of 
Father  Mathew  to  this  country  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  country.  Ho  would 
therefore  welcome  Father  Mathew  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  bid  him 
*^  God  speed*'  in  his  mission  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Mathew  was  then  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause.  The  reverend  gt-ntleman  stated  thai 
his  feelings  completely  overpowered  him  at  the  very  warm  wel- 
oome  given  him,  and  that  he  was  proud  to  see  so  many  of  the 
benevolent  ladies  of  Boston  present,  and  complimented  them  for 
their  previous  benevolent  acts  towards  his  countrymen.  He  bad 
ong  had  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  city  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  citizens  of  Boston  for  sending  to  hia 
native  country  one  of  our  vessels  of  war,  laden  with  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  He  sat  down  amid  the  cheers  of  those 
present. 

After  some  further  speaking  and  a  collation,  Mr.  Quinoy 
stated  that  there  was  one  of  our  old  puritanical  practices  which 
Father  Mathew  was  desirous  of  seeing  cdrried  out,  and  thai 
was,  that  at  10  o'clock  every  honest  man  should  go  home  and 
go  to  bed. 

The  meeting,  after  giving  six  cheers  for  Father  Mathew, 
separated. — [Boiton  Adv.  27ih. 


*^*W**'^^- 


A  Weak  Brothbe. — An  Irishman  in  a  state  of  <'  intrn^ified 
inebriety"  was  found  in  Congress-st,  this  afternoon.  He  was  so 
helplessly  tipsy  that  several  pails  of  water  were  emptied  on  hioi^ 
before  he  gave  any  sign  of  animation.  In  biH  pocket  was  found  a 
document)  which  has  been  placed  in  our  handa  It  is  a  bona  fide 
certificate  frem  Father  Aiathew  of  an  administration  of  the  tem- 
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peranee  pledge.  It  beftrs  date  this  very  day  and  is  numbered 
0,720.288.  Whether  the  holder  had  determined  on  baTing  one 
glortoua  '*  drank,''  and  then  taking  the  pledge,  or  whether  he  fell 
after  he  had  received  it,  we  ahall  not  be  able  to  learn  nntil  he 
oomes  oat  of  hie  drunken  fit  We  hope  that  there  are  few  of 
Father  Mathew*8  onstomere  who  exhibit  a  similar  alacrity  in 
lNMkaUding.~Boston  Transcript. 


Tbk  Power  op  Kini>i«e8s.— A  stalwart,  strong,  Tobust  looking 
man  entered  the  drawing  room  of  Father  Mathew  on  Wednesday 
and  taking  the  apostle  by  the  hand,  gave  him  a  warm  shake. 
'*  Do  you  wish  to  take  the  pledge,  good  sir  ?"  asked  the  Father 

« 

'*  Oh,  no,  your  Reverence,  it  is  not  mt  that  would  take  the  pledge 
I  can  do  without  it.'>  He  stepM  one  side  and  stood  by  the  window 
where  a  friend  went  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take 

It.    ^*  No,  D N  YOU,''  was  his  angry  answer,  and  a  look  came 

with  it  more  nngry  than  the  reply.  He  was  left  by  himself 
One  after  the  other  received  the  pledge,  during  which  the  rash 
stranger  paced  the  floor  as  if  troubled  in  mind.  Having  con* 
eluded  the  administration  of  the  pledge,  the  Rev.  Father  sat 
down  upon  the  sofa.  Immediately  the  stranger  was  by  his  side^ 
he  took  the  Father  by  the  hand  again  and  again.  Father  Mathew 
patting  hin  on  the  shoulder  said,  "My  dear  brother,  I  would 
not  offend  you  by  asking  you  to  take  the  pledge,  neither  would 
I  have  you  do  it,  until  you  are  willing,  and  become  satisfied  that 
it  will  be  best  for  you."  The  poor  fellow's  heart  gave  way  to  the 
power  of  the  good  man's  kindness  and  knelt  down  and  the  pledge 
saying  aloud,  when  he  arose :  "  The  devil  was  tempting  me  a  few 
minutes  since."  The  temptation  of  the  devil  cannot  overcome 
tho  kindness  of  Father  Mathew. 

Tcj  pRouo  TO  Beg — We  learn  from  the  Annapolis  Republi- 
can of  the  14th,  that  a  white  man  in  a  starving  condition  was 
found  in  the  woods  a  short  distance  from  the  city  on  Sunday, 
the  8th  lost.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  sickness  and  hunser  when 
discovered,  that  he  waa  unable  to  move,  and  could  searetly  ar- 
iiculate,  but  after  a  while  good  food  and  good  treatment  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  as  his  attendant  supposed,  but  a  sudden  change 
occurred,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night.  On 
the  Sheriff  asking  his  name  he  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper  with 
the  following  written  upon  it,  in  an  excellent  hand  with  a 
pencil : 

"  WillUm  Walker,  StaU  of  New-Tork,  who  prefers  death  to 
dishonor.  He  dies  a  lingering  death,  and  such  a  painful  one  as 
starvation  produces,  being  taken  sick*-out  of  money — will  not 
degrade  the  American,  t  e.  to  beg  or  steal." 

Plvashrk  Travel  to  tbb  North  AFrn  East. — Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  south  and  west,  pleasure  travel  from 
laTge  towns  and  cities  has  been  directed  to  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
ahire  and  Maine,  and  many  a  country  tavern  has  a  plethora  of 
fashionable  people,  who  dine  daily  on  boiled  pork  and  potatoes 
and  New  England  Indian  puddings,  dwell  content  with  that  fare 
if  only  privileged  to  breathe  pure  air  free  from  pestilence.  It 
is  said,  that  so  numerous  is  the  company  in  some  of  the  public 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains,  that  at  night 
they  place  travellers  on  the  floor  in  rows  till  they  get  to  sleep, 
then  set  them  op  against  the  wall  and  lay  down  another  set,  and 
<B0  on  till  all  are  accommodated. 

Cholera  and  Staob-Drivbr3. — It  is  believed  that  persons 
much  exposed  in  the  open  air  are  more  liable  to  cholera  than 
those  who  are  confined  to  the  house.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer 
■ays  J  "  The  stage-drivers — a  very  numerous  class  in  our  city — 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  Cholera,  owing  no  doubt  to  their 
constant  exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  durinS  ^^  ^^7 
«nd  the  noxious  vapori  of  the  evening,  and  the  ii^^Ieinonoies  of 


tho  weather  at  all  hours.    Several  lines  havs  had  as  amay 
thrse  of  their  omnibusses  per  day  unemployed,  in  eoasaqQi 
of  the  proprietors  being  unable  to  keep  up  a  a  supply  of  driTsn. 

Conrad  Vbicpbr's  Qbost.— Last  evening  I  visited  the  jail  ia 
order  to  gather  the  particulars  relative  to  the  rumor  whick  had 
been  circulated  through  the  city  during  the  afternoon,  thaa  tht 
ghost  of  Conrad  Vender,  who  was  hung  about  a  week  snocs  for 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper,  had  night  after  night  made 
its  appearance  in  the  cells,  and  that  the  rattling  of  chains  and 
deep  moanings  had  been  distinctly  heard  by  some  of  the  ofBccis 
and  prisoners.    In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Kielholti,  one  of  the 
Dtputy  Wardens,  I  was  informed  that  several  nights  during  the 
post  week,  he  heard,  while  going  his  rounds,  unearthly  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  cell  lately  occupied  by  the  murderer.    Joks 
Price,' who  occupies  the  adjoining  cell  on  the  north  side,  posit  ivrij 
declares  that  he  heard  the  groans,  and  also  heard  Vender  pray- 
ing at  hie  window  on  another  night.    Mr.  Schley,  one  of  the 
guards,  also  says  th«it  he  heard  strange  noises  two  or  thres  nights, 
and  on  going  to  the  cell  of  Price,  found  him  very  much  alarmed 
and  terrifitd.   The  Warden,  Mr.  Sellers  beliovod  it  nil  *'  humbug' 
— that  thtte  spectral  visions  are  but  the  creations  of  excited 
imaginatioEs,  and  the  noises  but  the  tricks,  perchance,  of  some 
of  ^the  p^inners  in  the  lower  cells,  who  are  anxious  to  get  more 
desirable  quarters  up  stairs.    Whatever  be  the  cause,  this  ghost 
story  has  filed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  jail 
with  terror,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  unusual 
degree  of  quiet  and  order  among  them,  after  nightfall.    The  jsil 
is  at  present  quite  densely  populated. — [Cor.  of  Tribune. 

Drought  ano  SiCKiiess. — Drought  still  continues  in  tUs 
region  in  all  its  unexampled  severity.  For  the  psst  three  months 
we  have  had  but  two  blight  dashes  of  rain,  not  sufficient  to  lay 
the  dost,  while  a  drying  wind  has  prevailed  meanwhile  almost 
constantly  Vegetation  has  suffered  sadly.  Of  hay  there  \m  not 
half  an  average  crop.  Of  oats  there  will  be  a  mere  fraotion  ef  a 
common  yield.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  beyond  help,  as  the  sessos 
is  so  far  advanced.  The  pastures  hsve  yielded  the  soantiest 
pittance  of  feed,  and,  as  a  necessary  eonsequence,  the  aooonnt 
with  the  dairy  foots  up  a  most  melancholy  result.  Worse  thsa 
all,  the  health  of  the  oommnnity  is  greatly  endangered.  DyseA 
tery  prevails  of  an  unusual  malignant  type,  and  dsaths  are  s^ 
ourrlng  in  our  midst— deaths  of  the  young  and  old. 

Clearemont  (N.  H.)  Hagle^ 


»  I  •#■>•« 


SisGULAR  Case. — We  take  the  following  account  of  a  rather 
singular  euro  of  confirmed  cholera,  from  the  ^^  Brunswioker " 
published  at  Brunswick,  Mo.  It  will  be  quite  a  nut  for  the  Hy. 
dropathists : 

«  About  a  week  since  Da.  Bvll,  one  of  our  phystoians,  had  a 
cholera  case  that  deserves  notice— not  as  a  precedent  for  prao» 
tioe,  but  as  showing  the  strong  instinct  of  nature,  and  in  thia 
instance  its  fortunate  result.  A  young  cooper  had  a  seoond  at- 
tack of  the  disease,  with  an  interval  of  several  days,  during 
which  he  was  up,  and  took  imprudent  exerdse  and  diet  Ths 
return  was  very  violent-^puking,  purging,  cramping,  oold  ex- 
tremities and  sunken  pulse.  With  all,  there  was  insatiate  and 
ungovernable  thimt,  so  much  so  that  finding  it  impossible  to 
control  him,  or  the  attendants,  Dr.  Bull  let  him  have  as  mnoh 
ice  water  as  he  pleased.  During  th*.  night  he  drank  four  or  Jive 
buckets  full  of  iet  rpater,  drinking  down  a  tin  cup  full  at  onet ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  commencing  to  throw  it  up  leisurely,  ss  it 
became  tepid  ;  and  again  repeating  the  draught.  In  addition  a 
large  lump  of  ice  wrapped  up  in  a  wet  eloth^  was  kept  to  the  pit  of 
his  stomach.  No  attention  was  paid  to  warming  his  extremities 
or  covering  him,  or  drying  his  bed— nor  indeed  was  any  medioal 
treatment  used.  And  yet,  the  next  morning,  his  system  was  ro- 
acting ;  warmth  and  pulse  came  back,  and  in  three  daya,  he  was 
able  to  be  removed  a  day's  ride  into  the  oonntry  T' 
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Sotsn  anb  ({Tonntr^  items. 


Paoupt  Patheht.— The  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  de- 
•oribes  the  folloiriog  soene  at  Saratoga. 

Daring  the  eyening  senrioe  quite  a  noTel  incident  transpired. 
Rot.  Mr.  Locke  had  just  finished  his  first  head,  when  a  man  near 
the  door  arose  and  walked  down  the  osile  directly  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  then  deliberately  and  politely  handed  up  in  fW>Dt  a 
bank  note  to  the  Rev.  speaker,  who  quietly  received  it,  and  went 


Wine  at  the  Aduinistratior  of  the  Sackambnt.— A  rather 
queer  e?ent  happened  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Chelmsford 
on  Sunday,  July  1st  Eev.  Mr.  Mellen,  finding  that  wine  had  beea 
prepared  for  sacramental  purposes,  declined  administering  it^ 
stating  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  it,  and  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  practice.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Deacons  arose 
and  forbade  him  to  use  water.  In  the  afternoon  the  clergyman 
undertook  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Sop- 
per  was  not  administered,  when  the  Deacon  aforesaid  rose  and 
peremptorily  told  him  not  to  make  any  explanation  "  in  the 


on  with  his  discourse.    "Who?  What?  Why?"  asked  excited  ^ .-•„««^ 

curiosity  in  the  minds  of  the  puzzled  audience.    Quite  a  number  j  ored  desk,-'    Hev.  Mr.  Mellen  is  a  young  man  and  stranger 

and  among  them  ladies  not  a  few,  lingered  after  the  benediction,  j  having  preachi^d  but  a  few  times  and  his  acquiescence  in  the 

to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  mystery.    It  seemed  that  the  man   dictatorial  powers  assumed  by  the  worthy  Deacon  may  probably 


was  the  sOn  of  the  late  Judge ,  a  generous  fellow,  but  accus- 
tomed to  look  too  much  "  On  the  wine  when  red."  He  was  heard 
to  say  to  his  friends  near  "  I  like  that  man's  preaching ;  its  worth 
the  cash  down ;  I  dont  Relieve  he'll  half  get  paid  for  it  j  so  here 
goes  a  picture  for  him."  Whereupon  he  rose,  and  with  a  **  brick 
in  his  hat,"  and  a  bill  in  his  hand,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
wondering  congregation  to  the  speaker,  cashed  over,  and  quietly 
returned  to  his  seat 


be  attributed  to  diffidence  and  his  small  acquaintance  with  tha 
customs  of  the  town.-.-[Lowell  American. 


■•-^  ♦- 


A  ToDCBiifG  Incident. — A  Cincinnati  paper  say^ 
man  lately  went  to  Canada  to  receive  his  pensio 
family  in  that  city,  when  the  cholera  was  raging  fe^ 
was  absent  only  a  few  days,  but  when  he  reached  hi 
found  the  door  locked  and  the  house  deserted.  His  heart  sunk 
within  him;  for  he  had  endured  the  pangs  of  a  fearful  presenti- 
ment that  the  fatal  epidemic  would  smite  his  family  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  now  his  fears  seemed  too  surely  realized.  Recover- 
ing somewhat  from  the  stupor  of  his  sudden  grief,  he  made  in- 
quiry in  theneighberhood,  and  learned  that  his  son  and  daogh- 
tor  had  fallen  under  the  hand  of  the  relentless  destroyer,  and 
that  the  residue  of  his  family  had  been  borne  away,  all  of  chol- 
era, by  some  kind  Samaritans,  to  some  hospital.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  two  children,  and  weighed 
down  with  almost  crushing  forebodings  regarding  the  remain- 
ing ones  of  his  loved  family,  he  set  out  to  seek  them.  After  an 
anxious  canvass,  he  had  the  joy  to  find  them  all— his  wife  and 
three  grand-children— well  cared  for  in  the  temporary  hospital 


■  »«o»<- 


Iw  A  Tranck.— There  is  a  young  girl  near  the  Philadelphia 
Pike,  in  Brandy  wine  Hundred,  who  imagines  herself  in  a  trance, 
and  that  she  can  prophecy  and  hold  conversation  with  the  Lord. 
She  is  constantly  pretending  to  hold  conversation  wich  the  Lord 
in  Latin.  She  got  religion  some  time  since  at  Mount  Pleasant  j 
she  then  stated  that  about  this  time  she  would  be  able  to  pro- 
phecy. Some  of  the  Brandy  wine  physicians  went  to  sec  her, 
and  took  down  some  of  her  Latin  conversation.  Crowds  are 
there  in  carriages  and  on  foot  to  see  her,  and  many  appeared 
astonished  at  what  they  oonsidered  her  true  revelations. 

fWilmington  Chicken. 


M^  Bancroft  in  Costume.— A  letter  from  London  in  the 
Liverpool  Albion  gives  the  following  critical  description  of  the 
U.  S.  Minister  at  the  British  Court : 

*•  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  plain  and  rather  quakerish  cut  black 

coat,  ribbandless  and  starless  as  he  was,  without  even  so  mnch 

A' a  diamond  shirt-stud,  fiiiled  not  to  draw  much  more  of  the 

tteation  of  the  observant  spectator  than  any  of  his  glittering 

jeljow  professionals  around  him.    Apparently  about  forly-threa 

four,  tall,  well-formed,  with  a  sooiewhat  scholastic  form  of 
face,  he  has  all  the  polish  of  the  courtier,  without  any  forfeiture 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  republican ;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said 
of  hin^  which  can  be  said  scarcely  of  any  Plantagnet  among  us, 
he  stands  the  ordeal  of  a  white  cravat.  Any  man  who  cm  put  a 
calamity  of  that  sort  round  his  throat  without  looking  like  a 
billiard-marker,  a  tapster,  or  a  country  parson,  is  fit  to  shake 
hands  with  my  Lord  Devon,  who,  not  only,  like  Disraeli,  looks 
upon  the  Normans  as  upstarts,  but  upon  Charlemagne  as  a 
mushroom." 


>•*■ 


A  CLRaoYMAN  DABBLING  IN  War.— A  miUUry  company  of 
youth  belonging  to  the  Groton  Academy,  celebrated  the  4th  in 
that  town,  and  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Means  a  banner,  who 
presented  it  in  "behalf  of  some  young  ladies  of  the  Academy .'' 
A  minister  of  peace  encouraging  youth  in  the  arts  of  war  ! 


-••-  »»♦■ 


TREE3-0N.— "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."    The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  is  the  dog-wood,  which  is  known  by  its  bark.    A 

fop  is  like  a  cinnamon-tree- the  bark  is  worth  more  than  the 
body. 


'-*«•»«• 


A  GcRsiAM  Prince  hiving  in  a  dream  seen  three  rats,  one  fat 
one  lean,  the  other  blind,  sent  for  a  Bohemian  gipsy,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation.  "  The  fat  lat,"  said  the  soiceress,  **  is 
yoarpri  ne  minister,  the  Ulii  one  your  people,  and  the  blind  one, 
yourself." 


An  Artificial  Leech — We  learn  from  an  ariicle  in  the 
Paris  Journal  des  Debate,  quoted  in  Tuesday^s  Courier  des 
Etats  Unis,  thit  an  important  discovery,  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  j^reatcst  service  to  humanity,  occupies  «t  this  moment  t.<e 
attention  of  the  French  scientific  world.  It  is  a  mechanical 
leoch  {sanp;sue  m  chanique)  which  M.  Alexander,  civil  enirineer, 
already  celebrated  for  his  useful  discoveries,  has  submitted  to  all 
the  scientific  bodies,  which  af^er  satisfactory  trials,  have  caused 
this  9angiue  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  hospitals,  after  having 
proved,  net  only  the  immense  economy  of  its  use.  but,  what  is 
better,  the  decided  advantage  which  it  has  over  tne  natural 
leech,  often  so  tare,  always  repugnant  to  the  patient,  and  some* 
times  dangerous 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  ^ven  orders  for 
the  supply  ot  the  apparatus  in  cTery  commune  whore  it  may  be 
found  sert'iceable  by  indigent  patients. 

The  Pawnbrokers^  and  Father  Matuew. — The  visit  of 
Father  Mathew  has  given  great  ofi^ence  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and 
an  indignant  remonstrance  is  contemplated  against  his  inter- 
ference with  their  business.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pledges  taken  by  Father  Mathew, 
the  number  taken  by  the  pawnbrokers  will  decrease. 

[N.  Y.  Mirror. 


Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Thoe.  Barle,  Esq., 
were  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.    £x-Vice  President  Dallas  presiding. 

The  poet  Rogers  said,  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Croker,  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Macauley's 
History,  intended  murder,  but  had  committed  suicide. 


ft 
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A  Sboit-Siobted  Stab  Oisek. — Oothtdkf  ot  aa  MlipM, 
when  kll  tha  iiibabit4Bti  of  Parli  wtn  withont  doors,  proTtded 
with  tclciMpca,  and  pie««t  or  imohed  %\*m,  an  BDgliibman  wu 
•Ma  driiiag  ruriouilj  in  &  Saon  aloDg  one  of  tb*  principkl 

"  When  does  tnj  lord  wiih  to  go  T"  raid  tba  driTer. 

''To  BM  ibe  KlipM,"  oiclaimrd  tba  EogKibiiun,  thnuliDg 
bli  bud  oul  oDbe  coach  vindow ;  "onlji  drire  npunMras 
p«Mibi(,rar  J  amahort-algblMl." 


PUBLISHERS     NOT  ICES. 

All  who  art  rripndljr  to  tha  inlerMli  ofthia  paper,  »r«t«» 
prctfullf  aolieiied  lo  aid  id  eilendiag  its  oiroalation. 

Po»T  orricE  »TAm»  may  he  remitted  ia  place  of  fractiaoa; 
parts  ofadDllRr    Stampa  ma;  be  obtabcd  ofall  Post  Miuicn. 

Payuent  in  adTanee,  ia  desirable,  id  all  iMMt.    $2  will  paj 

Six  Moni 


A  CLr.RovuAN  ONB  allied  to  drink  vine  at  a  wedding,  but 

»arj  properly  rernacd.    "  What,  Mr.  M ,"  said  one  of  the 

gD«[f,  "dan'l  you  drink  wine  at  a  wedding  1"  "So,  air,"  waa 
the  reply  ;  "  I  will  take  a  glnss  of  water,"  "But,  sir,"  said  the 
•IGoiaua  gHesl,  "you  recollect  the  adiioa  of  Paul  lo  Timothy,  lo 
Uhe  a  little  wine  for  his  infirmity."  "  I  have  do  iofirmilyf"  was 
tkarcTerand  gent leman'a  reply.  <.      .^ 

A  Black  Uimioi',— A  black  Episcopal  blabopis 
iuned  in  England  nnd  tent  to  Arriea. 

E^No!— John  Randolph,  Id  ODeofhialattcn  I 
iMite,  says: — "I  know  of  nothiog  that  1  am  to 
•bonid  acqaire  as  the  faaulty  of  aaying  no — You  Bust  ?X^i 
an  DDre.iRODable  reqaMts  being  rahrred  lo  you  aTcry  iljiVi^^f" 
jaur  life,  and  mnst  mdeaTor  to  deny  witfananiDeh  IkriUiy'ai' 
jOD  acquiwcP," 

Si^The  HboR  buiinets  in  Lyon  giiet  employmeul  lo  ten  tbou 
•and  and  flfty-alght  pemons ;  of  wbicb  four  thousand  nice 
boDdred  iiDd  iweDij-fiTe  are  girls— who  biod  ind  sew  the  slioi 
and  gaiters.  The  number  of  pairs  of  shoe*  made  the  lastyenr 
was  three  million  tie  hundred  and  forty  tbousand,  at  a  total 
•oat  of  two  milUoD  tbre*  hundred  and  ninety -two  thousand  fli 
kundred  and  sereniy-GTe  doUan. 


■Should  it  be  preferred,  poymeDt  in  adranee, 
($1  DO)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  luhKription  of  six  months,  to  the 
'  SnaiT  or  the  A«k." 

SuBSCSiBEns  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  Naan^ 
Post  Oitick,  Coumv,  and  Statk,  dislinolly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  preient  delay*,  omisaiaDa, 
and  mistakes. 
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pnoSPECTUS 


f^Dr,  Bradley,  whowasfbra  number  of  years  Missionary  of 
(he  Amerienn  Board  at  Sinm,  and  Is  now  under  appoiDlmenl  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  is  endeaTorlng  to  procure 
tbe  emlgmiion  of  a  number  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  other 
laborers  to  that  coui.try,  lo  consUiute  a  seir-sapponing mia 
and  lit  the  same  time  to  inCrodace  the  ^irts  and  custoi 
aiiilitcd  lifi'. 


{jrPili  Greene  Hilleck  giTcs  tbe  following  summary  of  late 
maws  from  Eurape: 

.EiDgdonw  to-day  are  upsida  down, 
Tbe  ensile  knpels  before  tbelown, 
A  monarch  fenrs  a  printer's  (Mwn, 

A  brickbat's  ranjie ! 
GiTeniein  p'oference  ton  crown, 
Pi<e  shillings  change. 

I^Tha  London  Biaminer  says  IbU  Koaaulh,  the  great  Hud- 
garian, ''  is  consumpliTe,  und  tbererore  redoubles  his  acciTity," 
in  onlpr  to  effect  more  for  hia  oountry  before  death  claims  bim 


t!t*Frai1igratb,  tbe  Oerhinn  poet,  bSTiDg  been  banished  from 
Cologne,  went  lo  Holland,  but  was  reftised  permission  to  reside 
Ihere.    It  is  now  unce rtniu  whither  be  will  go  to  llud  an  abode 


C-Tendaye  ptranDnm  Is  the  sTersfiB  tJcfcn«3«  of  human 
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Taia  Weekly  Paper  aaaka  as  its  end  tha  Peaaafbl  Tmnsforma- 
libD  uf  humuD  societies   from  isolated  to  aasacialed  iaierwM, 

ftom  competitire  lo  co-operaLive  industry,  from  disuuiiyw 
unity.  Amidst  Retolulion  and  R^iction  il  udvooilea  ReoreMi. 
ration.  It  deairea  loMiconoile  Bonflioting  olnsaee  and  lo  hnnnon 
ii*  man's  Tarioos  tesdencies  by  an  orderly  arrattgement  of  all 
relatione,  in  the  r«mily,  tbe  Townahip,  the  NotiOD.  tha  World 
Thug  would  il  aid  lo  iiilroJuce  the  Era  of  Con ftde rated  Comma- 
niliBB.  which  in  spirit,  truth  nnd  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Jod  and  hia  RighmDanoea,  a  Hoaren  upon  Earth, 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaoeful  transformntioD  in  buman 
sncietiee,  TA,  Spirit  of  the  A^t  will  aim  to  r.aew  the  bigheal 
light  on  all  aides  oommunicaled  in  relation  to  Nature,  Mnn  and 
the  DiTina  Bi^ng,— illustrating  according  to  iu  power,  the  lawi 
of  UniTerral  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domeatio  and  foreign, — reporii  of  Ka- 
form  Moiemeuls— sketch  eg  of  Soienlific  discoveries  and  Mecban- 
icftl  inientiona— noliceM  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art-nud  ci- 
traoti  from  the  periodical  literatare  of  Condneiiral  Europe 
Great  Britain  and  lbs  United  Siatea  The  Spirit  vflht  Arrwai 
endekvor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  buman   prt^res^ 
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From  th«  National  Exa. 

THE   MEN  OF   OLD. 


Well  speed  thy  miBsIon,  looDOolast ! 
Tet  all  unworthy  of  its  trust  thou  art, 
If  with  dry  eye  and  cold  unloving  heart 

Thoa  tread'st  the  solemn  Pantheon  of  the  Past. 
By  the  great  Future^  doxzHng  hope  made  blind 
To  all  the  beauty,  power,  and  truth,  behind. 

Not  without  reverent  awe  should'st  thou  put  by 
The  cypress  branches  and  the  amaranth  bloom, 
Where,  with  clasped  hands  of  prayer,  upon  theijr  tomb 

The  effigies  of  old  confessors  lie, 

Ood^fl  witnesses ;  the  Voices  of  his  will, 

Beard  in  the  slow  march  of  the  centuries  still  I 

Such  were  the  men  at  whose  rebuking  frown, 

Dark  with  Qod^s  wrath  the  tyrant's  knee  went  down  : 

Such  from  the  terrors  of  the  guilty  drew 

The  vassaPa  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  due. 

St.  Anselm  (may  he  rest  forevermore 

In  heaven's  sweet  peace  I)  forbid  of  old  the  sale 
Of  men  as  slaves,  and  from  the  Church's  pale 

Hurled  the  Northumbrian  buyers  of  the  poor. 

To  ransom  souls  from  bonds  and  evil  fate, 

6U  Ambrose  melted  down  the  sacred  plate — 

Image  of  saint,  the  chalice  and  the  pix. 

Crosses  of  gold,  and  silver  candlesticks. 

*  Man  is  worth  mokb  tram  temples  I'  be  replied 
To  such  as  came  his  holy  word  to  chide. 
And  brave  Cesarius,  stripping  altars  bare, 

And  coining  from  the  Abbey's  golden  hoard 
The  captive's  freedom,  answered  to  the  prayer 

Or  threat  of  those  whose  fieroe  seal  for  the  Lord 
Atifled  their  lore  of  man :  ^'  An  eikrthen  dish 

The  last  sad  supper  of  the  Master  bore : 
Most  miserable  sinners,  do  ye  wisb 

More  than  your  Lord,  and  grudge  His  dying  poor 
What  your  own  pride,  and  not  His  need  requires? 

Bonis,  than  these  shining  gauds,  He  values  more ; 
Mercy,  not  saerifioe.  His  heart  desires.'^ 

Oh  faithful  worthies  !  resting  far  behind, 
In  your  Dark  Ages,  since  ye  fell  asleep 
Much  has  been  done  for  truth  and  human  kind — 
Shadows  are  scattered,  wherein  we  groped  blind, 
Man  claims  his  birthright,  freer  pulses  letip 
Through  peoples  driven  in  your  day  like  sheep  j 
Tet,  like  your  own,  our  Age's  sphere  of  light. 
Though  widening  still,  is  walled  around  by  night; 
With  slow,  reluctant  eye  the  Church  has  read, 
Skeptic  at  heart,  the  lessons  of  its  Head  ; 
Counting,  too  oft,  its  living  members  less 
than,  the  wall's  garnhdi  and  the  pulpit's  dress ', 


World-moving  zeal,  with  power  to  bless  and  feed 

Life's  fainting  pilgrims,  to  their  utter  need, 

Instead  of  bread,  holds  out  the  stone  of  creed ; 

Sect  builds  and  worships  where  its  Wealth  aad  Prid» 

And  Vanity  stand  shrined  and  deified, 

Careless  that  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls 

God's  living  temple  into  ruin  falls. 

We  need,  methinks,  the  prophet  hero  sfill, 

Saints  true  of  life,  and  martyrs  strong  of  will, 

To  tread  the  land,  even  now,  as  Xavier  trod 

The  streets  of  Goa,  barefoot  witli  his  bell 
Proclaiming  freedom  in  the  name  of  God, 

And  startling  tjrants  with  the  fear  ot  hell ! 

Soft  words,  smooth  prophecies  are  doubtless  well, 
But)  to  rebuke  the  Age's  popular  crime. 
We  need  the  souls  of  fire,  the  hearts  of  that  old  timeu 


►»«-^ 


For  The  8|ilrit  of  the  Agsw 

THE    EUROPEAN   REVOLUTION. 


Mr.  Editor, — 

1  find  in  a  late  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the  fbllowiag  passsgo 
lating  to  the  Revolution  of  1948:     ■ 

"  The  whole  movement  was  a  mistake.  Rashly  its  prime  lesd«rg 
threw  a  red-hot  ball  into  the  magazine  of  the  eitadel  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  was  &11  but  ready  to  capitulate,  and  their  own  fbl- 
lowers  have  been  crushed  by  flying  fragments  of  the  explosion. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  let  the  old  bourgeois,  Lonis 
Philippe,  die  on  his  orumbling  throne,  and  occupy  the  interval 
in  training  the  people  to  habits  of  co-operation.  Emaocipatioa 
would  inevitably  have  followed  the  foil  of  that  rotten  dynasty. 
And  infinitely  better  would  it  have  been  geotly  and  firmly  to 
stand  by  Pio  None,  in  his  hard  struggle  to  right  the  wrongs  jsC 
ages,  suggesting  not  commanding,  foUowiag  not  leading  thai 
truest,  most  trustworthy  and  magnanimous  of  rulers,  instsad  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  tyrants  by  preeipitancy,  nsorpsd 
power  and  abortive  violence." 

Now  with  all  deference  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  ^ther 
hasty  judgment.  In  the  first  place  the  movement  in  question 
has  all  the  features  of  a  providential  one.  It  was  not  arranged 
before  hand ;  its  day  and  hour  were  not  fixed^by  any  plotting 
conspirators ;  no  man  designed  or  conducted  it ;  no  party  took 
counsel  as  to  when  or  how  it  should  come  off ;  it  had  no  prima 
leaders  except  such  as  obeyed  the  great  necessities  and  the  gpsat 
inspiration  of  the  hour  and  did  its  work.  In  shorty  it  was  thf 
product  of  historical  causes  and  if  it  was  a  mistake  it  would  ba 
hard  to  find  the  man  or  the  par^  at  whose  door  it  could  be  laid. 
It  is  true  that  had  there  been  no  headstrong,  intriguing,  selfish- 
ness like  that  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  it ;^ would  not  haTa 
taken  place ;  and  had  there  been  no  progressive  ideas  like  thosa 
of  Rousseau.  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  no  progressive  men  likfi; 
Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine,  RolUn  it  would  also  not  have '  takpn 
plaoSi    Bat  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  more  a  providea- 
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Ual  moTement  than  %  hmnan  plot.  These  men  and  these  ideas 
wwe  Bome  of  its  oanses  but  they  did  not  make  it  j  it  happened 
when  its  time  came,  and  if  it  was  set  off  hy  a  throwing  of  red- 
hot  halls,  who  threw  them  ? 

And  how  oonld  the  French  people  be  trained  to  habits  of  co- 
Qfemlion  while  the  djing  and  orumbliag  process  was  going 
OB  1  Bnch  were  the  laws  and  so  yigilant  the  police  under  Louis 
Philippe  that  a  cheap  newspaper  was  impossible,  a  publio  meet- 
ing impossible,  except  in  secluded  places,  or  by  great  manage- 
ment, a  lecture  to  the  people  impossaUe,  and  OTory  thing  looking 
towards  cooperation  was  pursued  with  all  the  severity  of  des- 
potism and  all  the  malignity  proper  to  robbers  feeling  tliat  their 
oraflisin  danger.  Why,  twenty  persons  could  not  associate 
for  purposes  of  mutual  instruction,  or  amusement,  or  business, 
or  industry  Trithout  being  liable  to  be  beset  and  scattered  by 
the  gens  d'armes.  When  Arthur  Toung  founded  his  association 
at  Clteauz,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment to  let  the  establishment  break  itself  down  without  inter- 
ftrence  if  it  should  exhibit  the  indications  of  such  an  end;  but 
if  it  promised  to  thriTO  he  was  to  shut  it  up  legally  without 
delay. 

Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  was  wielded  so  as  to  pre* 
▼eni  such  a  training  of  the  people,  and  before  anything  could  be 
done  for  them  that  power  must  change  hands  and  assume  a 
new  character.  The  only  party  that  hoped  to  get  on  without  a 
political  revolution  was  the  Phalansteriaus  and  they  never  ex- 
peoted  to  do  anything  directly  with  the  people.  They  held  on 
to  the  mistaken  idea  derived  from  Fourier,  that  the  delights  and 
glories  of  the  Phalanstery  were  going  to  induce  some  millionaire 
or  potentate  or  some  half  dozen  capitalists  to  give  them  the 
means  of  trying  their  experiment.  But  they  have  long  since 
abandoned  that  view  and  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  -who  now 
holds  it.  They  not  only  admit  but  assert  the  providential  nec- 
enity  of  the  Revolution  *,  experience  teaches  them  that  Socialism 
presupposes  Bepublicanism  and  that^one  cannot  be  realised  out- 
ride of  the  other.  And  in  this  connection  I  maintain  as  a  fact 
that  the  last  year  has  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  French 
people  and  their  training  to  lubits  of  cooperation  than  any  ten 
joars  could  have  done  under  Louis  Philippe.  Ask  any  man  who 
haowB  OB  this  suljeot  and  who  is  not  disqualified  to  judge  by 
fMJodioo  and  he  will  go  rather  over  than  under  this  estimate. 

For  one  I  cannot  ftel  justified  in  pronouncing  a  dogmatic  opin- 
ion on  many  recent  events.  Europe  is  not  now  as  plain  as  a 
ohesriMard  of  whoee  moves  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  this 
is  wrong  and  that  right.  Even  without  considering  a  certain 
Divine  Fatality  which  governs  the  oomplioation,  our  knowledge 
ia.oftea  BO  imperflMt  that  we  must  rather  wait  than  pronounce 
doeldedly  on  the  action  of  the  People  and  the  men  who  stand 
fsr  the  movement.  For  instance,  how  different  were  our  im- 
frsosioBOofthe  thirteenth  June,  at  Paris  before  and  after  the 
fltaftoment  of  Victor  Considerant.  We  may  still  regard  that 
affair  as  in  a  sense  a  mistake  and  a  disaster,  but  yet  a  prominent 
mid  clear-headed  socialist  speaks  of  it  in  a  private  letter  to  me 
as  on  the  whole  an  advantage. 

A  word  about  Pio  Nono.  Did  not  the  People  and  the  Liberal 
Puiy  gently  and  kindly  stand  by  him  in  all  the  efforts  he  ever 
made  to  right  the  wrongs  of  ages  t  It  is  my  decided  impression 
that  they  did,  rendering  htm  all  the  love  and  reverence  that  a 
benefactor  of  humanity  could  receive.  No  leader  was  ever 
more  truly  followed  as  long  as  he  was  a  leader.  Nor  when  he 
oeased  to  advance  was  there  any  commanding  from  them.  They 
suggested,  they  entreated,  they  hoped.  But  he,  supposing  that 
he  could  deal  out  to  his  people  such  a  measure  of  liberty  as 
suited  himself,  replied  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  keep 
and  transmit  intact  and  undiminislied  the  absolute  royal  power 
which  his  predec^sors  usurped  ages  before.  With  all  the  good 
he  did  J  he  was  resolved  to  establish  no  guarantee  against  its 
being  undone  by  the  next  man  that  chance  or  intrig^®  should 


place  on  the  Pontifical  tlurone.  The  Roman  people  asked  for 
such  guarantees  and  they  were  perfootly,  whol^,  nadonsAbly 
right  in  so  doing.  Was  there  any  <<  hard  struggle*  on  tlm  part 
of  Pio  Nono  to  give  such  guarantees?  No.  The  struggle  was 
the  other  way.  Would  it  have  been  ^  infinitely  better"  to  otnad 
by  him  in  that  determination?  Not  so  tlu>nght  the  Ronuui 
People  and  at  last  Pins  was  forced  to  yield  and  grant  m  oonsti- 
tution.  And  so  of  the  whole  difficulty,  bat  there  is  not  time 
nor  space  to  go  over  it. 

But  if  I  do  not  misconceive  the  paragraph  I  have  qnotod.  it 
goes  farther  and  charges  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Republic 
with  usurpation  and  abortive  violence.  Where  is  the  evidence 
of  this  ?  Perhaps  in  the  Paris  Univers,  or  AiumklH  Natintk 
or  the  New  York  FreemanU  Journal^  or  Ur.  Walsh's  letters  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  First  for  the  usurpation :  When  the  Pope 
fled,  unnecessarily  deserting  his  post,  there  was  no  govemmsnt 
left  behind.  An  election  was  in  due  time  called  for  the  people 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  They  supplied  it  ai^d  their  govern- 
ment continued  with  their  unanimous  support  to  the  last.  Was 
that  usurpation?  If  not,  there  was  none  in  the  case.  And  as 
for  the  abortive  violence :  The  only  violence  that  I  Chu  think  of 
was  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  French.  And  it  was  an 
abortion  of  a  very  living,  powerful  and  efficient  character. 
That  defence  has  regenerated  Italy  1  It  has  shown  that  there 
is  some  of  the  old  steel,  some  earnestness,  some  reality,  some 
manly  force  in  the  Italian  character,  and  has  begot  in  Italian 
hearts  a  hope  that  cannot  die  out.  The  violence  of  the  French 
may  well  be  called  abortive,  but  the  Romans  won  in  that  siege 
a  battle  for  whose  triumph  humanity  shall  yet  be  thankful 
Did  they  play  into  the  hands  of  tyrants?  Ah  no,  my  friend  1 
Let  us  not  believe  that  the  end  has  yet  come.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  God  works  in  a  mysterious 
way. 

Would  to  God  that  this  hot  and  bloody  struggle  were  over, 
and  that  Peace  might  come  at  last  to  the  world  I  And  yet  I  in- 
voke no  seeming  peace  that  the  weaker  may  ever  anew  be 
plundered,  but  a  peace  with  Liberty,  Equality  and  honest 
man's  and  not  robber's  Order  fbr  iu  condition.  Wliat  is  the 
way  to  such  a  peace  ?  Through  war  and  destruction,  through 
such  war  as  that  at  Rome,  and  that  in  Hungary,  perhaps  too, 
through  such  as  that  of  June  1848,  in  Paris.  The  history  of 
the  past  and  the  examples  of  the  present  instruet  us  that  the 
privileged  and  powerAil,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called, 
do  not  yield  their  privileges  except  as  th^  are  compelled. 
When  will  Rusria  lay  aside  the  pretension  to  dictate  darkness 
and  despotism  to  Europe  ?  When  she  is  compelled.  When  will 
the  bourgeoisie  consent  to  live  by  their  own  labor,  and  not  by 
the  labor  of  others  ?  When  they  are  oompelled.  How  can 
that  csmpulaion  be  exercised  ?  In  a  free  Btate  through  the  ballot 
and  the  independent  action  of  the  people  under  the  inflnenee  of 
ideas.  How  shall  States  be  made  free,  so  that  ideas  and  the 
people  may  act  ?  Hitherto  Providence  has  Areed  them  by  rev- 
olution, nor  is  it  apparent  that  other  means  are  now  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  that  the  day  of  revolutions  is  past,  but  if  so 
why  are  they  there  in  such  abundance  ?  For  one,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  that  Providence  makes  the  best  use  of  the  means 
at  hand.  Moreover  as  a  public  writer  I  cannot  theorize  on  a  con- 
test of  such  a  nature  from  the  moralistic  stand-point  of  a  more 
remote  wisdom  than  that  of  those  earnest  champions  of  human 
rights.  There  may  be  broader  principles  than  they  battle  for,  and 
a  greater  good  tljiau  they  all  conceive,  buc  those  principles  and 
that  very  good  are  involved  in  the  present  struggle,  and  I  now 
desire  to  encourage  and  strengthen,  and  not  distract  the  men 
on  whom  God  has  laid  a  duty  like  theirs.  Let  others  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  despots.  Be  it  ours  to  stand  for  Liberty  and  Jus. 
tice,  nor  fear  to  lock  arms  with  those  who  are  called  hot-heads 
and  demagogues,  when  the  good  cause  requires. 

0.  a.  D. 
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Written  ori^nally  for  The  UniTercelum. 

OBJECTIONS  PROPOSED. 


MARiHAftviLLB,  Wa&rsn  Co.,  Mo.,  Junc  25,  1849. 

AllkMi^  liTing  near  the  bmuidftrj  of  the  eiviliied  world, 
(probftUj  farther  to  the  West  than  anj  other  of  your  aafaaeri- 
bera^)  I  take  not  a  leaa  UtoIj  interest  in  the  holy  cause  of  hn* 
man  profreaa  which  you  are  so  manltilly  battling  for.  Wliat  is 
most  needed  in  our  time  ia  thia  -.  to  emaneifate  mankind  from 
the  fetten  of  hereditary  religioos  superstition  and  seotarism, 
and  to  enable  OTory  one  to  think  for  himself;  to  seoure  and  saye 
to  man  at  the  same  time  his  true  sanctuaries,  attacked  by  a  hol- 
low modem  philosophy,  tiz  :  his  belief  in  a  holy  God  and  a  Iti* 
tare  lifei— and  last^  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  our  race  in  the  true  spirit  of  humanity.  One  may  really  ap- 
preciate your  noble  efforts  to  further  these  ends,  without  neces- 
sarily subscribing  to  all  the  Tiews  expressed  in  your  paper. 
BelatiTO  to  the  former,  one  may  belioTe  that  the  tales  of  Tisions, 
apparitions,  &o.,  aa  yet  extant,  do  not  jnsUQr  the  building  up  of 
a  ghosliy  syttem,  of  the  reality  of  which  the  great  mass  will 
ncTor  haTO  a  chance  of  being  couTinoed  by  their  own  experience. 
I  have  lost  friends  as  dear  to  me  as  man  can  be  to  man ;  I  haye 
longed  and  yearned  to  get  some  sign  of  their  being  still  near  to 
me,  to  have  one  moment's  intercourse  with  them  by  any  means ; 
I  know  they  wouM  make  themselves  seen  or  heard  by  me,  if  it 
were  in  their  power ;  I  have  stretched  my  hands,  my  heart  and 
soul  towards  them, — ^but  all  was  in  vain.  Belative  to  psycholo- 
gical questions,  one  may  by  his  studies  have  been  led  to  results 
different  from  the  views  adopted  by  yon.  I  hope,  however,  that 
yon  are  liberal  enough  to  allow  so  much  freedom  to  those,  who 
profess  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  in  the  great  effort  to  ele- 
vate our  race  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness,  as 
to  follow  their  own  path  in  respect  of  such  abstract  questions 
which  to  say  the  least,  instead  of  being  finally  concluded  by 
your  ^stem,  are  yet  open  for  fhrther  investigation. 

Xiet  me  state  some  of  my  objections  to  the  psychological  views 
proposed  in  your  paper ;  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  all  of 
considering  this  interesting  subject  from  more  than  one  side. 

Yonr  doctrine  is  this :  The  human  Sonl  (Mind,  Spirit)  must 
be  something ;  to  be  something,  it  most  be  Matter,  must  conse- 
quently have  a  form,  must  be  composed  of  parts,  be  expanded, 
&c  The  soul  is  an  individualised  aggregation  of  the  most  re- 
fined eknients  which  oonstitnte  the  Univevse,— an  Indissoluble 
unity  of  the  finest  partielea  (Or  atoms)  of  nmtter,— a  combina- 
tion and  perfection  of  all  form  and  substance,  or  a  perfect  com- 
bination and  individualisation  of  all  the  substances,  essences  and 
qnalitlea  of  nature  in  perfoot  proportion,  wliich  can  no  more  be 
separated,— a  Oneness  above  the  plane  of  change  and  disorgan- 
isation, lie. 

Thiis  you  pretend  that  there  is  nothing  essential  or  substantial 
but  Matter,  that  is,  the  sensual,  the  tangible,  the  composed,  the 
expanded.  Ton  make  the  human  spirit,  you  make-*  as  a  matter 
of  course— the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  (Deity)  a  composition  of 
material  elements.  But  you  speak  of  refined  matter.  To  the 
chemist  there  is  nothing  gross,  nothing  refined  in  nature.  Sup- 
pose there  exist  four,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  primitive  ele- 
ments, of  which  the  whole  material  world  is  composed ;  what 
would  yon  call  a  more  refined  single  thing  or  substance,  that 
which  is  composed  of  only  two  elements  or  the  other  which  is 
an  aggregate  of  a  doien  ?  Or  is  there  a  superiority  of  one  pri- 
mitive element  over  the  other?  Is  oxygen  by  itself  more  refi- 
ned than  hydrogen,  &c  ?  Dissolve  chemically  the  brains  of  a 
Socrates,  and  you  will  meet  with  the  same  primitive  elements 
that  occur  in  the  egg,  in  the  oyster,  and  are  far  spread  in  aU 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

But  you  say,  *^  The  soul  is  a  compacted  unity  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature.''  How  do  you  know  that  f  Our  chemists  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  state  the  precise  number  of  elements  occur- 


ring on  this  earth,  much  lesa  do  they  know  of  the  elements 
forming  other  celestial  bodies,  or — the  infinite  whole.  We 
should  not  make  bold  assertions  relative  to  things  about  which 
we  are  so  ignorant. 

What  is  God  ?  You  say, «'  He  is  t/te  aggregate  of  all  the  refined 
matter  extant''  Then,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to 
God  ?  A  numerical  one, — the  relation  of  one  single  unit  to  the 
whole  sum ;  the  difference  between  man  and  his  Creator  is  in 
the  number  of  particles  composing  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the 
expansion,  in  the  volumeuj  in  the  form.  This  is  rather  too  pro- 
saic, nay  too  chemical  a  view  to  satisfy  any  exalted  feeling  of 
the  heart. 

I  was  taught  and  still  believe — all  visions  and  trances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — that  every  thing  being  a  composition 
of  elements,  may  be  chemically  dissolved,  or  being  an  aggregate 
of  particles,  may  be  mechanically  separated  and  divided, — ^that 
every  form  may  be  altered;  that  ox^anized  beings  may  be  disor- 
ganized again ;  I  believe  that  every  thing  oomposed  or  organized 
bears  the  germ  or  principle  of  dissolution  within  itself,  which 
latter  is  in  fact  constantly  going  on.  These  seem  to  be  general 
laws  of  nature  to  which  no  exception  is  known.  If  the  soul  be 
matter,  it  is  liable  to  decomposition,  or  two  and  more  souls  may 
be  joined  and  melted  together,  &c. 

And  how  may  you  protend  to  say,  that  the  human  mind  is  the 
crowning  work  of  all  nature  ?— that  it  is  matter  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  refinement  and  organization  ?  There  is  an  un- 
deniable order  of  beings  on  our  earth  from  the  lowest  up  to  the 
most  perfect,  which  is  Man.  But  <'  all  nature  "  comprises  the 
whole  Universe,  which  must  be  thought  to  be  endless.  What 
do  we  know  of  the  Universe  and  the  beings  occupying  the  un- 
told myriads  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  the  immense  space,  be- 
side those  on  our  own  dark  little  globe  1  Can  we  even  make  a 
guess  about  their  nature  ?  Have  we  any  means  of  oomparing 
ourselves  with  them  ?  Our  earth  is  the  third  in  the  order  of 
the  planets.  Those  nearer  the  sun  are  known  to  be  smaller  and 
of  a  denser  and  heavier  (grosser?)  composition ;  those  more  re- 
mote are  larger  and  lighter  (more  refined  ?)  The  natara  of  tha 
beings  on  the  different  planets  must  be  in  accordance  with  tha 
peculiar  nature  of  each.  Now,  may  we  justly  suppose,  that  tha 
crowning  work — not  of  creation,  but  even  of  our  planetary  ^y»> 
tem^be  found  on  our  earth,  and  not  rather  on  Jnpitnr  ar  Sa- 
turn, &o  7  And  what  must  the  inhabitante  of  the  Sun  (being 
one  and  a  half  million  times  larger  than  onr  earth,  and  tha 
source  of  light  and  life  of  the  planets  depending  thereon,  being 
conseqnentiy  a  for  more  perfeot  celestial  body  than  any  of  tha 
planets,)  or  of  Syrins,  &e.,  think  of  ear  presumption  to  be  tha 
firstlings  of  all  God's  creatures?  Beason  and  intelligenae  ara 
the  distinguishing  character  of  man ;  but  in  the  gradatien  of 
intelligent  bmngs  w^,  stand  perliaps  not  higher  than  the  mad^ 
room  in  the  series  of  oiganised  creatures. 

You  say,  **  The  organisation  of  mind  is  subject  to  no  frirther 
change.''  And  what  do  the  undeniable  mighty  changes,  eon- 
stantly — ^and  from  the  earliest  childhood  to  onr  last  hour— going 
on  in  the  human  mind,  result  from  ?  Theadvooates  of  the  sonl'i 
material  organization  can  not  account  for  this  foot  otherwise 
than  by  a  constant  modification,  change,  expansion  or  eontrao* 
tion,  &o^  of  the  mental  organism,  or  even  a  ehemical  change, 
of  the  particles  composing  mind. 

Is  there  in  fact  nothing  real,  essential  and  substantial  bnl 
matter?  Davis  says,  "Blectricity  is  matter."  Newton  taught 
that  Light  is  matter.  The  greatest  natural  philosophers  of  our 
time  have  been  compelled  by  incontrovertible  facts  and  pheno- 
mena, to  abandon  Newton's  doctrine,  and  neither  Light,  nor 
Electricity,  nor  even  Warmth,  are  any  longer  considered  as 
matter,  (as  either  chemical  elements  or  compounds.)  Tet  Light 
and  Electricity  are  something,  something  real  and  essential ; 
they  are  powers,  moving  principles  attached  to  matter.  *' AU 
must  be  matter"  you  say,  '<or  be  nothing."    This  secma  to  am 
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ft  AiiidanenUl  «rror.  What  do  we  know  of  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter t  Reallj  nothing.  Some  of  ite  attrilratee,  of  the  powen  at- 
taohed  to  it  we  know, — that  is  all  How  imperfect  and  limited 
«e  our  meana  of  penetrating  into  the  esNnoe  of  matter !  These 
Means  are  oar  senses  (imperfect  organs;)  of  coarse  an  imme- 
^te  knowledge  is  impossible,  and  wliat  we  know  about  matter, 
may  be  true  to  «i  on  our  present  low,  sensual  stand-point,  but 
mere  childish  fiction  on  a  higher  point  of  yiew.  The  appearand 
ees  of  things  is  all  we  can  possibly  obserTc, — ^their  essence  CTades 
oar  lightest  touch;  we  are  conscious  of  certain  impressions 
made  by  outward  objects  upon  our  senses^^f  the  nature  of 
those  objects  we  luiow  notliing,  the  inward  impression  is  the 
fnUij  thing  certain. 

But  we  ha? e  another,  and  immediate  source  of  knowledge :  it 
is  our  rational  self-consciousness.  If  we  go  to  this  pure  foun- 
tain, we  are  aboTC  ^11  posaible  delusion.  The  only  truths  incon- 
testible  to  each  indiTidual  are  therefore  the  fhots  of  his  own  oon- 
•mons  mind.  Now,  the  Oneness  or  Unity,  the  indissolubility, 
the  immateriality,  the  spiritnul  character  of  our  soul  are  facts 
of  our  self-consciousness.  Our  soul  is  a  self-conscious,  self- 
moTing,  self-actiye,  self-dependent  power,  is  the  immaterial  life- 
principle  of  our  physical  organism,  not  one  with  it,  but  attached 
to  it  temporarily,  and — so  we  hope— destined  to  be  attached  to 
a  more  perfect  organism,  when  the  present  will  decay.  About 
the  essence  of  mind  (in  a  chemical  sense)  it  is  beyond  our  pre- 
ient  means  to  get  any  light,  because  the  thought,  as  the  pro- 
doct  of  the  soul,  can  not  comprehend  the  source  from  which  it 
hss  flowed.  It  is  useless  to  beat  our  brains  about  such  ques- 
tions. American  writers  often  speak  somewhat  dipparagingly 
of  metaphysics,  as  something  merely  ▼isionary,  hollow  aud  use 


68— not  a  word  would  he  My  that  ha  did  not  feel  to  be 
his  de^  heart  is  a  fountain  •/  eloquenee''4hiB  man  is  a  tne  pn- 
triot— all  that  ha  has  is  devoted  to  his  oountry,  andalltlttil  ht 
can  do  he  will  do  for  his  ooantry's  good,  these  deep  fballap 
haTo  weighed  him  down  so— it  almost  breaks  his  heart  lo  see 
his  coontrynen  act  so  wickedly,  foolishly  and  trieklAlf — he 
wants  to  see  them  good-4htrs  is  taeh  tmthftilneas  hsMi  aaeh 
earnestness  and  sinaerity  1-^  Is  magnanlmoas,  I  kiiaw*^be  h 
not  thinking  of  his  own  happiness  this  is  boond  «^  Ia  k« 
oountry  and  sunUnd-^he  would  entrsal,  plead,  beg,  ta^lon 
them  to  do  right;  to  wake,  to  vonsa  themselTss  to  baHcr  tkth 
condition— 0  how  he  would  moam  to  see  them  wedded  ta  tlM^ 
bad  praetioes— as  a  mother  OTer  a  wayward  ehUd,  or  a  wUborer 
a  wandering  husband  that  she  lored. 

He  can  write,  I  am  sure ;  I  feel  that  ha  has  poetiy  In  Mm.  Jl 
would  be  written  almost  with  tears  and  blood—full  af  aarvest^ 
ness,  persuasion,  heart,  ioTe.  He  Is  too  mueh  impresaad  vltk 
the  sufferings  of  his  fHends  and  other  people  to  be  TOiy  ohear- 
ful  aad  happy^he  can  not  be  light  hearted,  because  he  foels  ao 
much— he  will  ne?er  be  cheerful  and  happy  till  hiseoantiymett 
are  so— he  is  remarkably  disinterested.  He  is  fitted  to  e^joj 
social  life  in  a  high  degree.— is  fond  of  the  intercourse  of  friends 
—still  be  wants  to  talk  with  them  of  the  beat  means  of  doing 
good.  He  is  capable  of  the  most  dofoted  Ioto  in  the  oot^ugal 
relation— his  mind  is  so  much  occupied  with  the  saffarings  of 
others  that  he  would  not  be  unhsppy  with  a  wife  who  waa  not 
suited  to  him— he  would  be  b«yond  the  reach  of  domestic  un- 
happiness— he  is  a  man  who  would  be  much  benefitted  by  being 
well  matched.  He  is  fitted  to  enjoy  music  in  a  high  degree- 
would  like  deep,  passionate,  mournful  music — light,  huppj  sad 


less  for  practical  purposes.    But  that  science  rightly  understood  i  joyous  music  he  does  not  want  until  earth  is  in  a  better  atata 


is  rather  the  true  fountain  of  the  most  important  and  most  in- 
dubitable truths.  By  it  man  ascends  above  outer  nature  (m'ta 
phusiiiy)  that  is  above  mere  sensuous  contemplation,  and  explores 
the  treasures  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  self-conscious  mind, 
analysing,  combining  and  thoroughly  investigating  the  inborn 
truths.  This  is  rather  hard  work,  not  liked  by  many  ;  but  it 
Is  of  more  importance  for  the  development  of  our  spiritual 
eapaclties  and  for  the  true  knowledge  of  man,  than  to  indulge 
in  the  mere  observation  of  outward  appearances. 

This  much  may  suffice  for  this  time.    I  am  willing  to  give 
my  Yiews  more  at  large,  if  your  readers  should  desire  it. 

FaBDE&icK  MnncB. 


For  Ths  aplxlt  the  Afe. 

PSYCHOMETRIC   EXAMINATION 

OF   SMITH   O'BRIEN. 


This  man  feels  bad— he  bows  his  head— it  seems  as  if  he 
would  hide  hia  head  in  the  dust— such  a  strange  feeling  as  this 
I  never  before  experienoed  or  heard  of— (the  head  of  the  psy- 
ohemeter,  while  thua  speaking,  wss  bent  very  low,  even  below 
the  knees)— Orfear/  how  bad  he  feels— there  is  no  language  to 
express  his  wretched  feelings— What  u  it  he  feels  so  bad  about? 
0  dear!  he  is  weighed  down  with  grief— I  should  n't  wonder  if 
be  had  wept— he  is  perfectly  prostrated— seems  to  be  alinost  pa- 
ra?y:red— poor  fellow !  he  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Now  let  me  get  hold  of  his  character— I  should  be  interested 
ki  this  man— he  has  heart— a  great  heart— he  sympathises  with 
«|lker^— aad  the  grieta  of  others  added  to  his  own  help  to  weigh 
him  down— he  seems  to  feel  all  the  sorrows  that  others  feel-^he 
Bakes  them  his  own  aad  is  weighed  down  by  them— he  is  hum- 
ble— he  has  deep  aspirations  fer  better  things  for  others,  not  for 
hfanself— he  embraces  in  his  great  heart  the  whole  race— ft 
seems  as  if  his  heart  would  break  oat  of  his  body  In  his  earnest 
wish  for  the  world— he  would  speak  with  great  feeling— there 
Voold  be  the  eloquence  of  feeling  and  real  pathos  in  b  '*»  BP^^oh- 


1  could  almost  weep,  myself,  fteliog  ss  he  does.  1  don't  think 
that  his  mind  is  as  great  as  his  heart,  though  I  should  think  him 
a  man  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  will  be  elo- 
quent—will make  people  love  him— will  lead  by  persuasion- 
he  will  win  hearts— people  can't  help  loving  him.  He  has  the 
qualities  of  a  tcue  and  constant  friend,  but  his  friendships  can 
not  be  confined  to  a  small  circle,  he  loves  so  many — he  loves  the 
race.  He  does  not  often  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  wi|— he  is  nt 
buoyant— he  must  have  been  surrounded  by  a  great  deal  of 
misery  all  bis  life  to  have  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  hi^ 
—he  has  seen  very  little  of  the  sunny  side  of  life. 

You  may  trust  him  fully— he  loves  to  befriend  people.  0 
what  a  world  of  feeling  there  is  in  him— I  am  sure  he  oan  write 
poetry  very  well— it  would  be  full  of  pathos,  perhaps  snbUmllj 
—bat  he  could  n't  express  the  half  that  he  fcela  I  should  think 
that  he  was  not  formed  to  be  at  the  head  of  political  affairs— 
his  judgment  might  be  too  much  biassed  by  his  feelings.  He  ia 
formed  to  be  the  poor  man's  friend— he  has  no  ambitiott  to  bo  a 
statesman— he  onlf  wants  to  do  good.  He  can  not  burthen  him- 
self with  forms  of  law— it  is  all  stuff— he  feels  it  to  be  mookefy 
of  justice.  He  would  rather  go  down  to  the  prisoner  in  the  box 
than  sit  beside  the  judge  on  the  bench— would  go  aud  cheer  that 
prisoner  and  persusde  him  to  be  better.  He  is  the  only  man  I 
know  of  whose  character  I  feel  like  comparing  with  that  of  the 
Savior.    He  is  a  man  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Wushingtan. 

The  question  was  asked,  Would  he  fight?  He  does  not  laok 
courage,  he  is  manly  and  brave,  but  he  would  shrink  fk'om 
shedding  blood— he  could  not  bear  to  kill — he  might  fight  on 
the  defensive,  but  would  be  sorry  to  do  even  that. 


>»«< 


When  thou  beholdest  any  one  loaded  with  honors,  dignities, 
aud  all  B«eming  prosperity,  see  that  mere  externals  do  not  lead 
thee  to  pronounce  him  happf.  For  if  happiness  depend  on 
things  within  thy  reach,  envy  and  emulation  are  alike  super- 
fluoua  Therefore,  desire  neither  station  nor  dignities,  but  to 
be  free.  Now  there  is  but  one  road  to  this,  that  is,  not  to  set 
a  f  alue  on  what  is  beyond  thy  power. 
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Txpm  th«  Olereland  Trut  Demoomt. 

SOUTHERN  DESPOTISM-^.  M.  BARRETT. 

W«  gavo^  July  12Ui,  an  acooHnt  of  the  aeiiare,  and  uopriBon- 
ment  of  J.  M.  Babbbtt,  of  Induoa,  in  Uu»  Spartanborg  jail, 
Sontb  QaroUna,  npon  susfnciau  of  bia  being  an  aboUMoniat,  and 
we  proeeed  now  to  show  the  main  ground  of  that  anspioion. 

There  haa  been  an  old  quarrel  in  the  Palmetto  State,  between 
the  "Low  and  Up  oonntry,"  on  the  question  of  the  State  Appor* 
Uonment.  That  qneation  lir.  Caiaoun  haa  aileneed  by  over- 
shadowiDg  it  with  the  greater  ieaue  of  elaTorj.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  "  Up  Country^'  is  diaaatiafied ;  likea  not  the  diatribntion 
power  i  10  reatiff  uuder  it ;  and  would  break  ita  vaaaalage,  if  it 
dared. 

A  writer,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  participating  in  this 
feelingi  wrote  a  tract,  and  alleged  that  politicians,  by  affecting 
to  be  the  apecial  champions  of  Southern  interests,  meant  to  per* 
petoate  their  supremacy,  and  thai  of  a  few  men  in  the  State. 
He  proceeded  to  show : 

— That  South  Carolina  had  no  republican  goTemment. 

— That  the/orai  oi  the  one  only  existed. 

— ^That  the  interests  and  righta  of  the  mass  of  h«r  eitiieas 
were  not  protected. 

And  this  writer, "  Brutus''  did  aU  this  without  once  inainna- 
ting  thatalaTery  was  wrong,  or  OTcn  appearing  to  know  that  it 
oonld  be  ao  considered.  Hia  address  was  to  the  whites.  Of 
them  he  spoken  For  them  he  wrote.  It  was^  in  abort,  a  politi- 
«al  trad)  which,  under  the  Constitution,  any  man  could  write, 
without  haying  his  motives  questioned,  or  his  rights  assailed. 

His  main  position  was,  that  l^th  Carolina  was  governed  by 
aprivileged  dass. 

Nor  is  this  very  difficult  to  make  palpable.  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  settles  that  It  fixes  the  apportionment  bUl,  as 
follows: 

lH$trki$  of  South  Carotina  arritnged  in  the  order  of  the  rdative 

mmher  of  Whitts  to  Staves, 
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Ckergstown,  . 
Beaufort,    .    . 
Collet,  &  Charl., 
Sumter,      .    . 
Williamaburg, 
Kevshaw, 
Biohland,  .    . 
Orangeburg,  . 
Fairfield,    .    . 
Newberry, 
Sdgefield,  .    . 
Abbeville,  .    . 
Darlington, 
Barnwell,  .    . 
Marlboro'  . 
Union,    .    .    . 
Chester,     .    . 
Lancaster,  .    . 
Laurens,     .    . 
Lexington, 
Mariott) .    •    . 
Tork,     .    .    . 
Chesterfield,  . 
Greenville, 

Hooryy  *    .    • 

Anders.  W.  Pick 
Spartanburg, . 


Total,.    . 
Now  consider  th 
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«  1.26  259,084  327,038     8,276 

is  table  for  a  moment — Compare  the  first 

eleven  named  districts,  with  the  next  eighteen,  and  see  hon 

power  is  distributed : 

Whites.  Senators.  Reps. 

Eleven  diatricts  .    .    .  77,930         28  64 

Bighteen  diatrlcts   .    .    181,145  17  60 


Here  one-third  of  the  whites  control:  And  who  are  ihey'l 
The  heavy  rice  and  cotton  planters  of  the  low  country  I  Indeed, 
six  of  the  districts  therein,  vis :  Charleston,  Colleton,  George^ 
town,  Beaufort,  Orangeburg,  Sumter,  have  a  Au^rity  volo  ia 
the  Senate  of  the  State !  Forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  souls,  can  over-balance  the  whole  population,  and  veto  any 
hiw,  or  policy,  which  they  may  desire! 

Take  another  view  I 

The  thirteen  last  named  districts,  in  the  table  above^  are  in 

the  ^'  Up  Country,''  and  have  the  migority  of  the  white  popnli^ 

tion  of  the  State.    If  war  or  insurrection  come,  they  alone  can 

defend  it    They  are  its  bone  and  sinew.    Tet  the  two  districts 

of  Charleston  and  Colleton,  with  hardly  a  population  of  iwentp* 

seven  thousand  souls,  master  and  manacle  them  as  they  wiUL 

These  two  districts— the  homo  of  the  rice  and  cottmi  planters 

have  thirteen  Senators  ;  the  thirteen  up  country  districts,  con* 

sisting  mostly  of  small  farmers,  mechanics,  and  non-sloveholden^ 

and  numbering  one  hundred  and  tkurty-fow  thousand  five  hundfoi 

and  forty-three  souU,  have  only  twelve  f    In  figures  they  stanA 

thus: 

Population.    Senators 
Two  Districts    .    .    .  26,795  13         , 

Thirteen  districts   .  134,643  12 

This  power,  thus  centralized,  makes  monarohs  of  the  few. 
For  instance.  The  Legislature  elects  nearly  all  public  officers 
—•Presidential  Electors,  Qovemor,  Judges,  Solicitors,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  &o.  The  ambitious  men  of  the  ''  Up  Countiy" 
know  this,  and  are  silent,  or  else  ultra,  in  whatever  the  "  Low 
Country"  may  demand.  Thus  the  migority  has  no  voice,  and 
no  way  to  express  it,  if  they  desired  ever  so  much  to  do  so. 

But,  like  all  men  bom  to  station,  or  having  it,  these  "  Low 
Country  men''  have  so  worked  the  political  machinery  as  to  keep 
down  the  poor  and  the  humble,  and  pull  up  only  the  wealthy 
and  the  strong.    Thus : 

— To  obtun  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  a  man  must  be  dear 
of  debt,  have  real  estate  worth  seven  hundred  dollars,  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  ten  negroes. 

—To  be  a  Senator,  double  this  amount  of  real  estate. 

— ^To  be  a  Qovemor,  seven  thousand  dollars  is  required,  in 
settled  estate. 

Now,  for  having  on  Us  person  two  tracts,  giving  this  infisrma- 
Uon,  and  appealing  to  the  People,  to  the  majority,  to  assert  their 
just  rights,— mind,  reader,  not  for  distributing  them,  as  that 
was  neither  alleged  or  proved, — J.  M.  Barrett  was  seized,  im- 
prisoned, and  treated  as  a  felon  in  South  Carolina! 

Judge  ye,  honest  men,  whether  this  is  a  despotism  which 
yields,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  despotism  which  must  be  met,  and 
made  to  know  that  wrongs  of  this  kind,  will  not  be  tolerated, 
and  that  slavery  itself,  which  feeds  and  fosters  them,  must  not 
only  be  limited — but  annihilated. 

ZVom  the  JEVenoh  of  JalM  Jaafta. 

THECARDINAL,   THE   MINISTER, 

.     AND  THE  KINO'S  PHYSICIAN. 


Early  one  delightful  moming  in  April,  a  young  man  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  little  road-side  inn,  situated  near  Paria  Though 
he  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  yet  his  p«rson  was  tal] 
and  vigorous,  his  large  black  eyes  were  ftill  of  fire,  and  his 
countenance  at  once  open  and  agreeable.  On  his  entrance  he 
accosted  the  landlady  with  a  cheerful  "  Qive  me  some  breaUkst 
my  fair  hostess,  for  I  have  been  walking  since  day-break,  and  I 
am  vo/y  hungry."  Whi le  he  was  speaking,  there  came  in  another 
traveller,  more  youthful  in  appearance  than  the  first.  Like  him, 
he  was  on  foot,  and  seemed  much  fatigued.  Ho  was  small  in 
stature,  with  a  complexion  of  red  and  white,  and  possessed  ths 
voice  and  hands  of  a  young  girl.  ^'  Madame,"  said  he  with  great 
I  timidity,"  will  you  please  to  give  me  some  breakfast !" 
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On  hearing  thU  the  first  oomer  advanoed  towards  him  saying 
"Monsisir,  let  ns  l>reakfast  together— yon  are  traToling  on  foot^ 

00  am  I — ^yon  are  hangry,  so  am  I— yon  are  going  to  Paris,  so  am 
I— let  ns  then  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  drink  each  other's 
health,  then  enter  Paris  together,  shake  hands,  and  separate ; 
do  yon  agree?" 

The  modest  stranger,  still  with  the  same  sweet  low  Toioe,  re- 
plied, "  Ton  honor  me,  Sir,  and  I  oonaent  with  great  pleasure." 

There  is  something  so  pleasing  in  the  contemplation  of  fhinkj 
generons  yonth,  that  oyen  the  most  careless  are  often  influenced 
by  it,  and  thus  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  contrary  to  custom,  serred 
these  poor  tired  pedestrians  the  first. 

The  table,  set  in  the  best  place  before  the  open  window,  was 
qniokly  oorered  with  prorision,  the  young  men  took  their  seats, 
their  plates,  and  glasses  were  filled,  when  a  third  trayeler  passed 
tiie  window  and  looked  in.  This  last  was  dark,  rather  stout,  the 
expression  of  his  features  calm,  grave,  and  composed,  his  fine 
ibrehead  shaded,  with  tresses  of  long  wavy  brown  hair.  The 
nanner  of  this  oomer  was  Tery  different  Arom  the  riTacity  of  the 
first,  or  the  timidity  of  the  second.  "  Qentlemen,"  he  cried  to 
the  others,  ''will  you  not  wait  for  a  poor  fellow  like  me?— but 

1  tuuj  I  am  come  Just  in  timo— a  little  later,  and  I  must  have 
sontent^  myself  with  the  remains  of  that  magnificent  smoking 
cmdette  I  now  see."  Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  the  first  comer 
with  his  ready  smile,  held  out  his  gloss  through  the  window.  The 
stranger  took  the  glass,  emptied  it,  squeezed  the  others  proffered 
hand,  then  entering  the  inn  he  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  bashful  youth  being  in  the  middle  apparently  as- 
tonished that  so  many  pleasant  acquaintances  should  be  picked 
up  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

Their  repast  was  soon  finished,  and  they  pursued  their  journey. 
They  were  all  trareling  the  same  road  and  they  walked  on  to- 
gether. At  last  they  arrived  at  the  barriers  of  Paris — they 
stopped  by  mutual  consent.  Till  then  the  conversation  had  been 
light  and  cheerful,  but  they  now  became  grave  and  thoughtful 
— ^it  was  time  to  part.  It  was  once  more  the  first  traveler  who 
broke  silence.  ^'  My  name,"  he  said,  ^'  is  Portal ;  I  am  going  to 
Paris  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  and  first  physician  to  the  king.*'  "  And  1,'^  said  he 
of  the  brown  hair,  "  am  going  to  Paris  to  become  Advocate-gen- 
sraL"  They  waited  for  the  modest  stranger  to  speak.  "  And  if 
he  answered  with  his  soft  voice  and  air  of  timidity -^^^  I  yisit 
Paris  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Cardinal.^' 

'*  Then,"  said  the  others  gravely  pulling  off  their  hats,  <'  It  is 
you  my  lord,  who  must  pass  first."  At  that  moment  the  docks 
of  a  neighboring  church  struck,  and  they  entered  Paris.  Let 
OS  follow  the  fate  of  these  three  young  men.  The  last  mentioned 
became  the  Abbey  Manry,  an  eloquent  orator,  member  of  the 
Firenoh  Academy,  and  Cardinal ;  he  died  honored  and  esteemed. 
The  other  was  Count  Treillard,  minister  of  state,  and  friend  of 
the  Bmperor ;  he  is  still  living,  and  has  not  forgotten  his  first 
•ntry  into  Paris.  And  the  tall,  vivacious  Portal,  he  became  the 
glory  of  his  profession,  member  of  the  academy,  Professor,  (he 
was  all  except  physician  to  the  king.  Louis  XYI.  perished  on 
the  scaffold  while  Portal  wae  yet  a  student.  The  republic  had 
BO  physician ;  the  Emperor  had  one  who  was  his  friend  ;  besides 
Portal  would  be  attendant  on  a  king^  and  he  was.)  He  became 
prinoipal  physioian  to  Louis  XVIIL  Portal  died  lately,  and  the 
preeeding  narrative  was  related  in  the  funeral  oration  pro- 
oonnoedin  the  Academy  of  Science.—- [Lady's  Dollar  Newspaper- 


Be  silefit,  for  the  most  part ;  but  if  obliged  to  speak,  let  it  be 
^thout  reserve.  When  it  comes  to  thy  turn,  indeed,  converse 
if  thou  wilt,  taking  care  to  avoid  low.  degrading  topics.  But 
especially  beware  when  speaking  of  other  men,  that  thou  dost 
not  make  them  subjects  of  praise  or  blame.  Turn  the  discourse, 
if  thou  canst,  into  something  edifying;  but  if  surrounded  by 
Btrangers  it  were  better  to  hold  thy  peace. 


THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM   OF  SOCIETY- 

18  ABSURDLY   AND  UNJUSTLY  CONSTRUCTED. 

SociKTV  should  be  oonstitntad  like  the  world's  surface^  afford- 
ing equal  blessings  to  all ;  instead  of  which  it  is  a  kind  offer- 
tune's  wheel,  on  which  erery  man  striTcs  to  elevate  himself  by 
lowering  his  neighbor,  and  the  lowest  are  crushed  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  the  rest. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  wealth  and  honors  are  heredi- 
tary, and  depend  upon  a  man's  birth,  and  but  little  on  his  merit  \ 
thus  mischeviously  destroying  all  incentives  to  virtue  and  in- 
dustry. This,  indeed,  is  the  true  levelling  system,  for  this  puts 
vice  and  virtue,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  on  a  perfect  equality. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  there  is  in  Great  Britain  suffi- 
cient land  to  support  200  millions  of  people,  and  yet  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  is  at  a  loss  for  food. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  there  is  in  Great  Britain  vast 
hoards  of  treasure,  and  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  lifa, 
waiting  fbr  a  sale,  or  lying  totally  useless,  and  yet  but  fbw  of 
the  population  have  proper  comforts  and  necessaries  armmd 
them. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  there  is  an  immensity  of  misery, 
loss  of  life,  and  waste  of  wealth,  fi*om  causes  which  might  be 
easily  avoided  by  rational  and  scientific  arrangements ;  namelj, 
by  fires  on  land,  by  wrecks  at  sea,  and  international  warfkre. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  but  half  the  population 
who  produce  the  necessaries  and  elegancies  of  life,  the  rest  being 
uselessly  Employed,  mischeviously  employed,  or  totally  idle ;  yet 
the  income  of  the  useless  half  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  industrious  half. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  moss  of  the  people  Htc  in 
a  very  narrow  world,  for  it  is  not  much  larger  to  them  than  their 
workshops.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  little  or  nothing  to  them, 
except  what  they  can  buy  with  their  money  out  of  it. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  every  man  who  places  himself 
in  the  market  as  a  laborer  to  be  hired,  comes  in  competition  with 
every  other  man  in  the  same  situation,  and  this  competition  hasr 
a  tendency  to  lower  wages,  and,  of  course,  to  encroach  upon  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  his  existence. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  plenty  and  affluence  give  their 
possessors  the  means  of  luxury  and  oppression  ;  the  more  they 
have,  the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain,  and  the 
more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  those  who  possess 
less  wealth  to  gain  equal  profits. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation is  crowded  in  masses  in  unhealthy  towns,  leaving  a  fiur 
country  dull  and  solitary.  We  are  heaped  and  huddled  together 
with  nothing  but  a  little  carpentry  or  masonry  between,  oram- 
med  in  like  salt  fish  in  a  barrel,  or  weltering  like  an  Egyptian 
pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each  striving  to  get  its  head  aboTe  the 
rest. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  most  delightful  of  blMaings 
a  family  of  children,  is  turned  into  a  source  of  sorrew  and 
anxiety  to  the  parents.  The  larger  it  is,  the  poorer  they  must 
be,  and  the  more  miserably  must  they  live. 

Under  the  present  system,  each  individual  is  left  to  hinself-* 
a  straggler  in  society,  a  being  whose  movements  are  known  to 
himself  alone,  and  whose  conduct  is  only  watched  and  questioned 
by  the  ministers  of  justice,  when  it  seems  likely  to  be  produo- 
tive  of  mischief  to  others.  As  long  as  he  does  no  harm  he  is  his 
own  master  and  responsible  to  no  one.  In  fine,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  present  system  of  society  is  non-responsi- 
bility, or  freedom  of  action. 

We  are  never  taught,  either  by  education  or  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  country,  to  consider  ourselves  as  servants  of  the 
public.  Our  whole  business  in  life  is  to  accumulate  individual 
property,  and  to  promote  individual  interest.  No  account  is 
taken  of  oar  proceedings  \  no  general  register  is  taken  of  our 
names,  our  dwellings,  and  modes  of  occupation ;  no  public  nse 
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k  made  of  oar  telents ;  no  oonomrtod  plan  of  action  is  punned 
If  wkieh  th«  ^riiola  man  of  public  mind  maj  be  concentrated 
itpnt  the  main  point  to  wluoh  society  skould  erer  direct  its 
attention— vniTersal  good 

'in  one  sense  this  is  liberty,  inasmucli  as  no  one  controls  our 
moTcments,  proTided  we  do  not  iigore  their  persons  or  property ; 
but  in  another  sense  it  is  slavery,  inasmuch  as  ire  become  the 
slayes  of  one  another.  Erery  man  we  meet  is  a  tyrant,  for  he 
has  always  something  collected  around  him,  either  land  or  move- 
able property,  which  it  is  Illegal  for  us  to  touch  or  appropriate^ 
and  thus  we  live  in  a  land  of  tyrants,  where  evevy  man  is  both 
master  and  slave  to  his  neighbor. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  no  man  in  England  is  working 
Ibr  himself— the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  laboring  not  only 
ibr  the  accommodation,  but  literally  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
the  aristocnu^  and  idle  gentry :  the  farmer  is  selliug  on  com- 
mission for  the  landowners;  the  laborer  toiling  to  buy  dear 
bread  with  low  wages,  that  the  farmer,  by  paying  him  as  little 
as  possible,  and  getting  as  much  as  possible  for  his  grain,  may 
be  enabled  to  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  possible  to  the  landowners. 
While  the  manufacturer  is  striving  hard  that  he  may  pay  double 
ibr  first  necessaries — still  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner — and 
one  and  all  are  rowing  against  the  stream  to  pay  exorbitant 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  making  provisions  for  the  younger  sons 
and  brothers  of  the  same  landowners,  and  discharging  the  inter. 
est  of  a  national  debt  which  was  incurred  by  their  corrupt 
praotices. 

In  the  present  system,  the  greatest  necessary  of  life— bread — 
is  unjustly  monopolised  by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  the  land- 
owners and  titheowners.  Let  us  suppose  an  elderly  coaple  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  garden,  and  having  a  family  of  children  able 
to  earn  wages  at  various  trades,  yet  completely  under  the  control 
of  their  parents ;  suppose  these  parents  forbid  their  children 
the  use  of  any  other  food  than  the  produce  of  the  said  small  gar- 
den, and  to  make  them  pay  out  of  their  wages  for  that  produce 
twioe  or  three  times  the  price  such  food  could  be  procured  for 
in  the  common  market,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  cruel 
restriction,  the  children  are  obliged  to  work  nearly  night  and 
day,  and  that  still  all  the  wages  they  could  earn,  would  not  buy 
half  enough  of  such  dear  food,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
dovbly  worked  and  but  half  fed ;  while  their  parents,  by  obliging 
Ihem  to  buy  the  vegetables  of  the  said  garden,  at  the  said  ex« 
otbitant  prices,  got  possession  of  all  their  wages— without  doing 
any  work  themselves,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  the  mos^ 
wanton  superfluiUes  in  luxuries  of  food  and  fineries  of  clothing 
and  ostentation  of  equipage  for  their  own  special  use,  which 
they  never  shared  with  their  children,  except  they  perchance 
gave  tn  one  who  fell  sick  from  hardships  and  want  of  food,  some 
remnant  of  a  meal ;  calling  the  action  charity,  and  laying  claim 
to  the  character  of  benevolence  for  its  performance.  Or  perhaps 
permitted  another  to  spend  the  precious  hour  due  to  rest  and 
recreation  in  the  creation  of  some  superfluous  toy,  and  then 
bought  it  of  them  with  a  part  of  the  money  they  had  wronged 
Ihem  of  in  the  price  of  their  food,  declaring  they  did  not  want 
the  toy,  and  only  bought  it  for  charity !  What  should  we  think 
of  such  parents  ?  Yet  are  not  those  who  have  possession  of  the 
authority  and  of  the  land,  and  who  keep  up  corn  laws  and  other 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
•zaet  higher  rents  than  could  else  be  paid,  and  live  in  a  more 
■plended  style  than  they  could  else  afford,  just  such  parents  to 
ttie  industrious  classes  as  have  been  here  described. 

Our  government  is  like  a  bad  schoolmaster,  who  cares  more  to 
flog  than  to  teach  his  scholars.  What  should  we  think  of  a  phy. 
rician  to  whom  some  prince  had  committed  the  care  of  the  health 
of  his  subjects,  who,  instead  of  recommending  cleanliness,  tem- 
perance, and  exercise,  and  using  every  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  disease,  instead  of  watching  the  approach, 
ei  of  distemper  and  administering  in  good  time  the  necessary 
lemedy,  should  enooorage  the  objects  of  liis  care  in  every  species 


of  excess,  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  oanses  or  pf». 
gross  of  indisposition,  but  when  the  patients  become  absolute 
incurable,  should  order  their  heads  to  be  taken  off  by  an  atteaJU 
ant  ?  Such  is  the  conduct  of  modem  legislators ;  they  never 
attempt  to  form  the  mind,  to  implant  the  seeds  of  honor,  patriot 
ism,  friendship,  heroism,  to  awaken  in  the  breast  a  love  of  glory 
and  stir  up  the  sparks  of  noble  philanthropy.  No-^they  permit 
every  species  of  vice  to  flourish  until  it  has  taken  such  deep  700ft 
in  society  that  it  cannot  be  extirpated.  What  then  ?  the  legia- 
lators  assemble  and  make  a  law  against  this  productive  vice,  and 
in  obedience  to  this  law,  the  sword  of  justice  is  sent  forth  to 
destroy  those  members  of  the  community  who  are  most  deepljr 
infected  with  the  prevailing  distemper — a  distemper,  which  if 
the  government  had  done  its  duty,  would  never  had  existed. 

How  much  among  us  may  be  likened  to  a  whited  sepulcher, 
outwardly  all  pomp  and  strength,  but  inwardly  full  of  horros 
and  despair  and  dead  men's  bones !  Iron  highways,  with  their 
wains  fire-winged,  are  uniting  all  ends  of  the  land.  Quays 
besides,  with  their  innumerable  stately  fleets,  tame  the  oceaa 
into  a  pliant  bearer  of  burdens.  Labor's  thousand  arms  of  sinew 
and  of  metal,  all  conquering  everywhere,  from  the  tops  of  tht 
mountain  to  the  deptiis  of  the  mine  and  the  caverns  of  th» 
sea,  ply  unceasingly  for  the  service  of  man.  Tet  man  remaiMB 
unserved.  He  has  subdued  this  planet,  his  habitation  and  in* 
heritance,  yet  reaps  no  profit  from  the  victory.  Sad  to  look  ufou 
in  the  highest  stage  of  civiliiation,  nine  tenths  of  mankind 
struggle  in  the  battle  of  savage  man — the  battle  agaUut  famme  f 

Machinery  should  reasonably  Abridge  bodily  toil,  and  leaif<a 
leisure  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  with  its  concoaa- 
itant  eojoymentj  but  machinery  has  been  used  only  to  ovor> 
labor  workmen  and  to  overstock  markets ;  prices  fall  ruinously 
low ;  the  laborers  lately  overworked  are  thrown  idle,  and  left 
to  starve  or  be  supported  on  charity.  What  are-  called  better 
times  return,  the  glut  is  removed,  work  is  abundant,  avariot 
again  outdoes^  and  again  the  market  is  glutted,  and  the  laborers 
again  thrown  into  idleness,  starvation  and  misery.  The  Creator 
intended  man  to  labor  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time ;  bn& 
when  man  infringes  this  law  by  abuse,  he  defeats  his  own  end  i 
he  is  thrown  idle  longer  than  all  the  time  put  together  which  in. 
each  day  would  have  given  him  salutary  leisure. 

It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working  classes,  as  they  b^ 
come  educated,  will  contentedly  endure  the  privation  and  miserj 
which  grow  out  of  the  present  system  of  things.  If  their  rulers 
take  no  effective  steps  to  improve  it,  they  will  work  out  the  ears 
in  ways  of  their  own  j  they  will  do  it  progressively,  but  with  sa 
energy  that  laws  cannot  cope  with.  There  is  no  constituted 
authority  of  the  few  that  can  put  down  the  combination  of  the 
million  linked  together  by  a  unity  of  thought  and  action,  and 
bent  upon  rescuing  themselves  from  oppression  and  debasement 
As  to  machinery  considered  in  the  abstract,  its  use  and  impor 
tance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  But  the  prod^ottTS 
power  of  machinery,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  may  and  will 
go  on  increasing,  till  at  last  man  becomes  an  unprodnotliv 
power.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this  state,  the  more  strongly 
will  the  working  classes  be  drawn  to  seek  a  better  method  of 
subsistence.  They  will  regard  the  present  system  of  sooiil 
order  as  quite  unsuitable  to  the  change  which  time  has  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  society.  They  will  not  consent  to  live  under 
a  system  in  which  the  provident  r^ulations  of  Nature  are  t^ 
pealed,  which  tells  them  that  their  labor  is  not  wanted ;  that  tto 
earth's  produce  is  already  appropriated  to  the  few  who  possess 
wealth ;  that  no  more  laborers  are  required  than  to  prooure  for 
those  few  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  that  to  starve  is 
the  punishment  justly  due  to  all  others  for  their  intrusion.  They 
know  that  to  make  the  law  of  creation  chargeable  with  aU  ths 
sufferings  of  an  ill-fed  peasantry  and  operatives  is  an  insalt  to 
its  great  Creator.  The  laws  of  Nature,  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one 
end,  their  preservation  and  their  happin< 
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THE  FIRST  OF   AUGUST. 


TtuB  lacred  anniversary — whose  eyery  return  proves  more 
tonelnsive^  that  Principle  and  Polii^  are  one  and  inseparable 
—if  the  fitting  occasion  for  flinging  to  the  breese  the 

AUTt-SLAVSBT  FlaO. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Bmanoipation  in  the  English  West  India  Islands,  and  to  bear  a 
tribute  of  honor  to  the  successful  efforts  of  our  colored  country- 
men to  assume  their  rightful  position,  industrially,  socially,  re- 
Ugiously,  in  the  Free  States  of  the  Union.  But  the  urgency  of 
Ihe  times  presents  other  topics.  The  end  of  this  article  is  sim- 
ply to  take  ground  on  th.e  question  of  Slavery  Esciensionj  now 
Ibroed  upon  the' People  of  this  Nation,  and  to  open  one  plain 
path  of  political  duty. 

Facts  and  Pbobabilitibs. 


But  let  na  not  be  sluggiab,  or  aelf-MBMeiMt,;  idr  iken  thttv^ 

gedies  of  eighteen  forty-nine  will  be  enMnmiwatgid  in  m 
trophe  more  dark  and  dreadful  even  than  the  tri  vapha  of 
lutism  in  Europe— by  spreading  over  the  <Mioe  tee 
Mexico  tJbre  blaok  and  bloody  shroud  of  fllaTevy. 

pBOSPECTiva  Policy. 


r^ioa»  «f 


The  pouring  in  of  a«  flood  of  freemen  upon  California — the 
proftased  desire  of  the  Administration  to  devoWe  upon  citizens 
tfready  there  the  responsibility  of  forming  institutions  for  the 
aew  state— the  growing  expectation  that  this  state  will  apply  to 
Cbngress,  next  winter,  for  admission  to  the  Union — the  action 
•f  Mr.  Olay,  Mr.  Benton,  and*other  leading  statesmen  of  both 
Ihe  great  parties  in  fiivor  of  the  Jefferson  or  Wilmot  Proviso— 
file  progressive  development  of  right  principle  in  Kentucky — 
fte  augmenting  numbers,  spirit,  resolution  of  the  Free  Soil 
P^urty — the  seeming  trepidation  of  the  Slave-Power — the  mani- 
iBBtation  of  iA)pular  feeling  and  purpose  throughout  the  Free 
flMates— Hind  the  tone  of  the  Public  Press, — are  certainly  en- 
WHiraging  omens.  And  were  it  not  for  the  incredible  artifices 
end  successful  trickery  of  the  past  ten  years^  whose  bitter  ezpe- 
llenee  is  flresh  in  memory,  a  sanguine  person  might  be  ready  to 
€xe1aira:  '^ Thank  God,  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  come; 
QkEveiy  is  shut  up,  and  so  will  surely,  speedily  dla" 

Bttt)  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  calls  to  mind  Texas  Annexa- 
tton  end  the  Mexican  War,  whose  monstrous  inhumanity  this 
People  was  tempted  to  swallow  by  the  coating  of  gain  wherewith 
the  poison  was  candied,— -listens  to  the  insidious  whisper  of 
*<hiba,''— considers  how  easy  it  is  to  breed  a  litter  of  pretexts 
Ibr  IVirther  spoliations  of  Mexico  by  the  famous,  or  infamous, 
Frotoool  and  otherwise,— observes  the  desperation  of  the  Slave- 
Power,  put  at  bay  and  fighting  for  very  life, — reflects  on  the 
Innumerable  lures,  bribes,  intrigues,  which  by'correspondence 
and  conversation  are  brought  to  bear  upon  all  expectants  of 
political  preferment — remembers  the  Unity  of  Wrong  and  Inter- 
est that  holds  together  the  Slaveholding  Oligarchy,  and  the  Va- 
riety of  Rights  and  Interests  which  distract  Freemen  of  the 
8outh,  Korth  and  West,  while  one  party  is  strong  in  the  pres- 
tige of  ruling  by  the  established  precedent  of  "  divide  and  con- 
quer,'' and  the  other  party  is  weak  from  habits  of  concession 
sad  connivance — finally,  when  he  looks  the  fact  fairly  in  the 
fitee  that  President  Taylor  was  the  Slaveholders  Candidate,  and 
ftat  Mr.  Compromise  Clayton  is  prime  minister — he  can  not  but 
ftel  that  the  hour  is  fraught  with  perils,  which  call  for  vigil- 
ance, courage,  determination,  such  as  Freemen  of  the  United 
States  have  never  yet  exercised. 

PX'Obable  triumph,  one  dares  to  hope,  is  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tfoe  and  Humanity ;  and  before  a  year  is  passed  it  may  be  the 
privilege  of  this  People  to  congratulate  one  another  on  the  assu- 
mice,  that  some  atonement  has  been  made  for  the  Nation's  crime 
•f  Oonquest  and  Usurpation,  and  some  pledge  of  practical  peni- 
tence offered  to  mankind  by  hypocritical  professors  of  Republi- 
whose  Free  Institutions  are  based  upon  Oppression. 


If  one  could  believe  that  the  Administration  are  really  ii 
tial }  if  there  was  not  ground  for  fearing  that  the  dubious  phraoe 
of  General  Riley's  Proclamation,— several  timea  repeated,-^ 
**  Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  ike 
United  States  "  is  meant  to  cover  the  slaveholding  '^  Gompromif- 
ses  i"  if  there  was  reason  for  supposing  that  the  People  of  Califor- 
nia would  be  left  really  free  to  organize  their  own  institutioui^ 
and  to  apply,  in  their  own  way,  for  admission  to  the  Union ;  or 
if,  in  the  eyent  that  such  application  shall  be  found  premature 
next  winter,  the  naked  question  of  Slavery  Extension  or  Slaverj 
Limitation  could  be  presented  to  Congress ;— the  way  would  be 
plain.  Then,  it  might  be  briefly  settled,  that  Slavery  aball 
bring  its  long  tolerated  sggressions  to  an  end.  But  it  would  be 
childish  credulity  to  expect  that  any  such  simple  problem  vnJl 
be  offered  for  solution.  No  1  The  Slave-Power  knows  its  own 
weakness  too  well  for  straight-forwardness, — reckless,  haughljjfy 
presumptuous  though  it  is.  Its  policy  will  be  to  complicate  the 
question,  wrap  it  about  in  a  web  of  constitutional  sophistriei^ 
mix  it  up  with  party  issues,  overlay  it  with  all  manner  of  delu- 
sive projects,  and  hide  the  single  aim  of  Slavery  Extension 
amidst  specious  professions  of  regard  for  National  interestft. 
What  pathos,  indignation,  logic,  paternal  love  of  Califonu% 
protestations  of  patriotism,  conservative  appeals  in  behalf  of  tbo 
violated  constitution,  &o.^  will  the  walls  of  both  chambeon  of 
the  capitol  echo,  next  winter ;  and  beneath  what  tons  of  priated 
twaddle  will  stages,  steamboats,  railroads,  groan  on  every  aaail 
route. 

True  wisdom  is  to  be  prepared  for  any  possible  crisis.  Are  we 
prepared  ?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  combinations  whieh  naj 
be  offered  to  the  deliberation  and  decision  of  the  People  and 
Statesmen  before  six  months  are  over : 

1.  Califomia  offers  itself  with  a  SUmMdmg  Oonstit«tiiiii» 
or  what  amounts  to  the  eune,  a  Constitntion  not  poiUmig  pro^ 
hihiting  Slavery,  What  shaU  the  Party  of  Freedom  do  7  Bo- 
jeot  it  instantly,  uncompromisingly.  Are  we  ready  for  tluift 
course,  with  all  the  consequences  ?  Before  answering,  let  xm 
consider  what  these  consequences  ara 

2.  Congress  can  not  be  brought  to  reject  such  a  Constitution- 
What  shall  the  Party  of  Freedom  do  ?  Retire,  Senators  and 
Representatives;  announceto  their  respective  States  and  Con- 
stituencies that  the  Union  is  broken  ;  and  summon  in  legal 
modes  private  assemblies  of  the  People  to  form  a  New  Union  op 
Freemen. 

Congress  will  not  pass  the  Anti-Slavery  Extension  Proviso- 


3. 

What  shall  the  Party  of  Freedom  do  ?  Declare  that  the  old 
States  will  be  in  no  way  participators  in  the  crime  of  Slavery 
Extension  over  new  States ;  call  upon  the  Californians  to  pre- 
serve their  free  institutions ;  and  if  necessary,  take  measures, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  for  organizing  a  New  Union,  including 
California. 

4.  Congress  accepts  California  with  a  Free  Constitution,  or 
else  passes  the  Anti-Slavery  Extension  Proviso;  and  one,  two» 
three,  of  the  slaveholding  States  nullify  or  secede.  What  shall 
the  Party  of  Freedom  do  ?  Take  them  at  their  word ;  proceed 
instantly  to  confirm  and  carry  out  a  decisive  poli<^  of  Slavery 
Limitation,  and  admit  the  self  exiled  States  again,  only  on  con- 
dition of  their  adopting  Constitutions  based  upon  Emandpaliout 
Equality  and  Justice. 

The  simplest  combinations  have  been  purposely  presented  for 
the  end  of  bringing  clearly  out  this  one  thought— that  ^my  sue- 
cest^vl  attempt  to  extend  Slavery  over  the  Territories,  aevly  mih 
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Biiitod  t0  oor  gnarduuttbip^  dumld  l>e  (Mated  as  a  YxasuAL 

])l$«0U>T10H  OV  TBB  UkIOH. 

VmUm  the  Party  of  Freedom  is  |irepered  to  take  this  firm 
Iprenni  ef  Principle,  it  ia  to  be  feared— and  it  would  be  false  to 
Mda  the  fear^— that  once  again  the  Freemen  of  this  Nation  will 
find  thcmstlTes  oijoled,  brow-beaten,  and  entrapped  into  sntci- 
dal  and  criminal  subserrience  to  the  Faction  of  a  SlaTcholding 
Oli^irdiy,  which  has  tyrannized  over  the  Wnited  States  fbr  a 
half  century.  Slavery  must,  on  no  consideration,  bo  allowed  a 
hair's^breadth  of  standing  room  In  these  new  countries.  It  would 
be  Ihtal  folly  to  talk  of  abolishing  it  if  once  allowed  to  show 
its  head  there.  Let  not  ^'Repeal''  of  Slavery  extending  legis- 
lation be  dreamed  of  or  mentioned  as  a  possibility.  "  The  Pro- 
viso ''  or  a  "  Free  Constitution "  should  be  the  calm,  unflinch- 
ing, inexorable  demand. 

This  course  is  the  only  conservatiTC  one,  and  throws  the 
Uame  of  destructive  policy  where  it  rightly  belongs,  on  the 
aggressive  81ave»Power.  It  is  the  only  righteous  one  according 
to  the  acknowledged  Prindples  of  our  Qovemment,  the  Religion 
proft«ed  by  our  Nation,  the  plain  dictates  of  Humanity,  and 
the  Law  of  God. 

Had  Freemen  been  deliberately,  firmly  ready,  at  the  time  of 
the  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War,  to  say  to  the 
Slave-Power, ''  Put  your  plots  in  execution  at  your  peril  -,  their 
oonsnmmation  will  be  held  by  us  to  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of 
the  Old  Union,  and  we  shall  straightway  summon  the  People  to 
ibrm  a  New  Union," — this  Nation  never  whould  have  been 
plnnged  upon  its  infhmous  career  of  Robbezy  and  Murder. 

NoWf  at  last,  then  let  us  be  prepared.  Let  the  People  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  let  Legislatures  and  State  Conventions,  let 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  announce  their  ahso- 
l«te  resolve  in  the  brief  words  *. 

Si^vxxY  Limitation  or  The  New  Union  of  F!rxbiien. 


w.  H.  c. 


^•«<4»- 


TOPICS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


Number  Three. 

Ovm  starUng  point,  as  we  have  shown,  is  Christendom  in  its 
aotnal  crude  condition,  and  here  we  are  Critics. 

Tht  Standard  whereby  we  judge  existing  institutions,  as  we 
hftvaalis  shown,  is  the  Ideal  of  Divine  Order,  which  pervading 
Qhriatandom  fbr  centuries,  in  this  age  distinctly  embodies  itself 
ia  Central  Principles. 

And  now  guided  by  the  tests  at  once  positive  and  negative 
with  whieh  Social  Science  thus  provides  us,  we  are  prepared  to 
comprehend  the  means  for  transforming  present  antagonisms 
inie  iutaxt  oo-operation.    To  day  then  let  us  consider 

III.    Transition. 

Metamorphosis  is  the  universal  mode  of  growth,  throughout 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  for  the  Race  of  Man 
we  are  taught  by  all  analogy  to  expect  a  series  of  mutations, 
complex,  various,  and  proportioned  in  their  scale  to  the  gran- 
deur and  rich  endowments  of  an  existence  so  migestic.  What 
absurdity  is  it  to  suppose  that  any  institution  has  reached  its 
final  perfect  form !  How  obvious  by  a  glance  over  history,  or  a 
wide  comparison  of  nations  and  communities  now  existing,  that 
all  institutions  are  passing  through  a  process  of  progressive  de- 
velopment 1  Does  it  need  argument  to  prove,  do  we  not  know, 
that  there  is  a  latent  life  of  Love,  uniting  while  animating  the 
oonfedera<^  of  civilised  states  called  Christendom,  which  is  at 
this  very  instant  seeking  new  organs,  freer  action,  moresymme- 
tario  proportions  ?  The  only  question  then,  for  a  truly  religious 
mind,  is  this,  "  What  transformation  does  Providence  now  in- 
tend?'' 

We^an  but  denote  some  of  the  impending  changes  which  Hu- 


iag  germs  to  be  hereafter  unfolded ;  and  we  invito  tha  aid  ^ 
practical  persons  ia  marking  oat  the  stages  <tf  this  next  era.  if 
Chiaranteet^  as  it  was  denominated  by  Fourier,  or  Mtitualitmf  m 
Proudhon  calls  it. 

1.  Labor.  Man's  lowest  state  is  passive  submission  to  M^ 
tore;  his  highest  will  be  Attractive  Industry,  when  Work  of  aB 
kinds  is  purified  into  Art.  Between  these  extremes  are  Sla- 
very, Serfage,  Hired  Labor,  Partnership,  Simple  Assoelatioa. 
The  minority  seem  to  cherish  the  conceit  that  work  fbr  wagcflie 
the  culmination  of  practical  freedom.  This  absurdity  nay  ha 
best  exposed  by  showing  how  instinctively  and  inevitably  Iha 
civilised  nations  are  even  now  passing  on  to  the  higher  level  4^ 
co-operation.  We  wish  this  paper  to  explain  the  suocessive 
steps,  by  which  in  each  and  every  branch  of  production,  work» 
men  and  workwomen  may  become  their  own  masters  and  ate^ 
tresses,  by  being  each  others  assistants. 

2.  Property.  Orubbing  and  plucking  in  the  wilderness  li 
man's  first  mode  of  appropriation ;  Qraduated  Distribution  ami 
Joint  Ownership  in  domains,  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  of 
richness  and  beauty  by  eombined  energy  and  capital,  is  the 
manifest  destiny  of  our  race  when  wholly  humanised.  Between 
these  extremes  are  Tribal  and  Patriarchal  ownership;  fordhle 
seisure  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  Nobles  and  Monarohs,  ia*- 
eluding  fiefs  of  all  kinds ;  then  Legalised  private  property  la 
its  endlessly  varied  modes,  at  which  stage  of  development  isa* 
deam  civilised  and  ehristiaa  states  have  very  generally  arrivad 
— ^woman's  rights  being  at  length  announced,  though  not  estab- 
lished. Far  however,  ftrom  there  being  reason  to  consider  isola* 
ted,  individual  appropriation,  the  highest  possible  fbrm  of  hoM* 
ing  wealth,  observation  satis&otorily  shows  thai  Sodatj  hsaso 
much  outgrown  this  usage,  that  inconveaiences  in  the  preseat 
system  of  Land  Tenures,  Real  Estate,  Rents,  &o.,  have  beooma 
almost  intolerable  in  advanced  communities.  And  at  once  by 
necessity  and  attraction  companies  of  efficient  parsons  are  eveiy 
where  substituting  combined  for  separate  ownership.  Thia 
principle  of  corporate  appropriation  is  evidently  immensely  psa- 
lific,  and  no  one  can  yet  coigecture  its  issues.  Let  the  problema 
involved  in  this  transformatioa  be  patiently  solved. 

3.  Exobahox.  Barter  in  kind  between  savages  is  the  sfai- 
plest  mode  of  commerce ;  and  any  one,  however  dull  in  imagia»» 
Uon,  can  foresee  a  period,  when  nations  and  communities^  ao 
longer  jealously  competitive  but  flratemally  confbderated  around 
Uie  globe,  will  oonsider  it  the  highest  duty  of  external  adminis-  ^ 
tration  swiftly  and  securely  to  interchange  the  varied  produc- 
tions of  soils  and  climates,  and  so  most  eijuitably  to  btead 
earth's  countless  means  of  health,  gratification  and  refinemeal 
Between  these  extremes  are  government  monopolies,  trade  re- 
stricted by  tax*dutles  and  tariflfs,  free-trade^  &a  Bxperienaa 
h9B  brought  modem  societies  to  the  point  of  understanding  that 
arbitrary  and  exclusive  privileges  on  the  one  ude,  and  whoUgr 
unregulated  exchanges  on  the  other,  are  alike  calculated  to  ea- 
rioh  the  few,  embarass  the  many,  and  entangl  e  communitiea 
in  a  mesh  of  speculation,  petty  pilfering,  adulterations,  baak* 
ruptcies  and  alternate  fevers  and  stagnations.  The  next  si^ 
plainly  is  to  use  the  highest  collective  information  and  judg* 
ment  as  to  crops,  manufactures  and  markets,  for  the  largest  eel*- 
lective  benefit,*-by  establishing  a  system  of  inter-commuaaJ^ 
international  commercial  unions. 

4.  CuRRSMGT.  From  the  rudest  portable*  arUcle  of  wofU^ 
gems  and  precious  metals,  up  through  bills  of  credit,  bank  biBi^ 
promissory  notes,  checks,  and  all  conceivable  aad  as  yet  ineoa- 
ceivable  modes  of  representing  actual  and  possible  values,  mmi 
mankind  pass  to  a  period  when  fbr  hard  money  will  be  subslita* 
ted  a  wholly  spiritual  |Aedge,  and  the  Word  of  a  community  oT 
state  or  man  will  be  considered  the  most  safb,  sovereign  aad 
convenient  form  of  credit  But  the  next  step  in  the  ascending 
series  manifestly  is,  to  open  to  the  msss  of  men,  and  especially 


■MDly  plainly  commands  and  Heaven  sanctions—thus  present- 1  to  producers,— whether  by  PeepWs  Banks  or  otherwlsa-^lhsfil^ 
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tfMMgnatasftreiioireigoyedby  the  few  oapiUligtB  for  ob^ 
teiaiiig  loans,  adTanoes  and  maaiu  of  traiufer.  Gonfidenoe,  re- 
poaing  opon  anqueationable  ovideDoe  of  aeoamulated  posaeBS- 
ioB,  Bkill  and  energj,  must  be  more  and  more,  as  society  advan- 
eM,  tbe  indispensable  oondiiion  of  secure  and  abundant  carren- 
«j.  Openness  of  acooonts  and  transactions,  and  approTed  bon- 
eatj  and  honor,  mnst  precede  sucb  confidence.  Pledges  of  col- 
leetiTe  responsibility  for  associated  persons  confiding  in  each 
other;  and  communal  pledges  for  all  who  proTe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  are  elements  of 
the  System  of  Mutual  Ourrency  which  is  forming  itself.  Who 
haa  the  sagacity  to  work  this  system  out  ? 

5.  Mutual  Invukancs.  From  the  protection  of  the  tribe 
aad  fomily  up  through  barbarous  modes  of  allegiance  and  pa- 
tronage, civilised  independence,  legal  charities,  bencTolont  asso- 
ciations, and  Toluntary  unions,  must  mankind  ascend  to  that  Or- 
^aalo  intercommunion,  when  all  human  beings,  male  and  fe- 
aale,  old  and  young,  will  feel  themseWes  upheld,  guarded,  gui- 
ded by  an  allied  Race.  But  the  special  characteristic  of  our  era 
if  a  tsndent^,  all  but  uniTcrsally  manifested,  to  form  relations 
for  mutual  aid  more  intimate  and  tender  than  can  be  proTided 
bj  legisIatiTC  enaetments  and  political  contracts.  Societies  for 
iDsniaaee  on  Life  and  Health,  following  Fire,  Marine  and  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Companies,  are  evidePtly  but  filaments  of  a 
eoaiplez  system  of  Ouaranteee,  which  will  soon  become  ooezten- 
•lYe  with  all  the  risks,  responsibilities  and  relations  of  life.  He 
who  presents  a  new  mode  of  mutual  insurance,  secure,  practica- 
ble^ profitable,  is  doing  the  very  work  which  the  Race  most  do- 
OMnds  of  its  children  in  this  generation. 

6.  Education.  Public  attention  throughout  the  leading  na- 
tions seems  now  to  be  thoroughly  awakening  to  the  obvious 
truth,  that  earthly  life  has  as  its  main  end  spiritual  culture. 
The  first  stage  of  society,  where  the  man  of  power  and  science 
claimed  superhuman  right  to  rule  over  the  credulous  and  im- 
bruted  multitude  has  passed  ;  close  corporations  and  exclusive 
aristocracies  of  learning  are  transmuted  by  the  spirit  of  diffu- 
sion; and  instrumentalities  for  elevating  the  popular  mind  to  a 
grand  table  land  of  intelligence  multiply  each  year ;  though  we 
are  yet  far  away  from  that  refulgent  era,  when  every  form  of 
genius  and  talent,  alike  in  women  and  men,  will  be  reverenced 
as  God's  holiest  gift,  and  vhen  the  finest  wisdom  of  society  will 
be  concmitrated  upon  the  (ti  vine  art  of  making  man  wholly  man- 
ly.  What  is  next  to  be  done  is  obviously  to  introduce  the  most 
synunetrio  and  well  proportioned  training  possible  in  modes  of 
life  so  partial  and  imperfect  as  those  of  this  age  are ;  and  by 
agricultural,  mechanical,  scientific  schools  to  plant  in  the  natu- 
ral world  a  vigorous  root  for  all  higher  philosophical,  moral  and 
ipiritual  development. 

7.  Social  Position.  Wild  men  honor  each  other  for  physi- 
cal prowess,  insensibility  to  pain,  fierce  passions  and  animal 
eenrage,  making  the  weaker  sex  their  toys  and  tools,  and  taking 
him  for  their  chief  who  combines  intellectual  power  with  pro- 
pSBsity  to  rule.  We  can  all  foresee  a  period,  when  disinterested 
nneonsciousness  of  personal  claims  will  allay  the  feverish  thirst 
tat  distinction  that  now  eats  up  the  finest  energies,  when  desire 
fisr  usefhl  ministry  will  absorb  haughty  demands  for  the  ser- 
viee  of  fellow-men,  when  loyalty  and  liberty  will  be  felt  to  be 
Inseparable,  when  justice  and  interest  will  combine  to  assign  to 
every  one  due  rank  and  ftinction,  and  endowments  of  all  kinda 
will  be  religiously  reverenced.  But  before  that  happy  age  great 
tnnaformations  must  remove  privil^e,  caste,  and  other  exci- 
taali  of  morbid  ambition.  The  next  step  of  progress  is  to  form 
sodnl  alliances  proportioned  to  growing  refinement,  to  raise 
wwnan  to  her  jast  co-sovereignty,  and  in  every  way  to  develop 
dignity  and  courtesy.  Public  Lectures,  Music  Halls,  Galleries 
of  Art,  Libraries,  Reading  Rooms,  Assembly  Rooms,  Gardens 
and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Children's  Excursions,  &a,  are  ready 

for  binding  all  elaases  and  both  sexes  in  kindly  inter- 


course, clearing  brows  of  the  old  scowl  of  jealousy,  and  soften- 
ing faces  grown  rigid  in  pride.  Then  will  follow  generous  dis- 
tribution of  municipal  and  political  trusts  to  the  worthiest  of 
every  vocation.  And  so  we  shall  emerge  from  the  daric,  eoU 
valleys  of  established  inequality  upon  sunny  lowlands  oi  good- 
fellowship,  where  character  is  recognised  as  the  only  crown. 

8.  Religion.  Rites  of  superstition  enforced  by  fear  are  the 
first  degrading  fox^  of  worship.  Far  in  the  future  we  catch 
glimpses  of  a  sacred  era  when  beautified  earth  will  be  man's 
altar,  forever  wreathed  with  freshest  flowers  and  ripest  fruits, 
whereon  the  grateftil  race  will  testify  their  thankful  trust  by 
mutual  kindnesses.  Slowly,  yet  surely  symbols  are  interpreted 
into  the  living  realities  to  which  they  correspond ;  and  gradu- 
ally the  most  refined  natiobs  are  learning,  that  the  spirituality 
which  truly  sanctifies  is  love,  that  holiness  and  humanity  ars 
inseparably  one.  The  next  transition  will  be  a  unitary  inter- 
pretation of  all  creeds, — a  positive  affirmation  of  Man's  oommu- 
nion  with  Superhuman  Realities  by  Bfediation, — ^and  a  practi- 
cal  embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  Divine  Humanity  in  eoBmunsl 
institutions  and  private  relations.  How  to  make  churdhesf«atf|r 
Brotherhoods  of  God's  Children,  is  the  urgent  questiom  which 
stirs  the  heart  of  Christendom  to-day. 

Thus  then— 

Our  Center  is  the  Divine  Ideal  or  Social y. 
Our  Descending  Wing  is  CaiTicisM. 
Our  Ascending  Wing  is  Transition. 

We  have  marked  out  the  field  which  The  Spirit  of  the  Ag« 
will  seek  to  plough  and  reap.  Come  on,  fellow  laboren^  it  is 
spring-time  and  the  sun  is  up.  w.  h.  c. 

Erratum.  In  the  article  on  Central  Principles,  No.  5,  a  mis- 
take in  the  use  of  Italics  and  Capitals  under  the  first  head, 
makes  the  writer  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  a  Pantheist.  The 
clause  referred  to  should  be  printed  thus  '^  Ths  One  ;  the  One 
in  Many ;  the  Many  in  One.''  The  Divine  Being  must  always 
be  conceived  of  by  us,  as  self  centered,  self  ordered,  self  com- 
prehended Unity. 

TALKS   ON  THE  TIMES. 

II — Socialist  amd  Catholic. 


Socialist.  *'  Shall  I  congratulate,  or  condole  with  yeu,  that 
bomb-shells  and  bayonets  have  opened  the  way  to  St.  PeteHs  for 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Wliat  benediction  in 
bullets !  How  grateful  must  the  Romans  be  for  the  Pope^s  pa- 
ternal fidelity  to  the  scriptural  lesson :  '  Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you ;  for  what  father  is  there  who  when  his  children 
ask  for  bread  will  give  them  a '  cannon-ball !  How  weeping 
widows  and  orphans  must  welcome  back  the  benefactor  who  has 
redeemed  them  from  tyrannical  husbands  and  fathers,  by  bat- 
tering out  their  brains !  My  friend !  pardon  these  bitter  words, 
for  they  are  but  cosing  drops  from  a  most  bitter  well  of  disap- 
pointment. I  have  lost  faith  in  Pio  Nona,  That  fotal  letter 
expressing  his  ^  sentiments  of  paternal  affection '  for  the  butch- 
er Oudinot  proves  that  he  is  perverted." 

Catholic.  ^'  Judge  not  rashly,  speak  not  lightly,  of  the  Holy 
Father.  You  view  this  matter  through  the  obscuring  fhmes  of 
your  prejudices.  Consider  the  facts  truly.  Rome  is  the  conse- 
crated city  of  Christendom,  entrusted, — with  all  its  hallowed 
associations,  its  treasures  of  religious  art,  its  temples  and  relics, 
colleges  and  libraries, — ^to  the  charge  of  the  Church,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  What  right  had  Pope  Pius  to  abandon  it 
into  the  hands  of  infidels  ?  Is  he  not  pledged  by  loyalty  to  all 
past  ages  to  hand  it  down  safe,  ay!  enriched,  to  posterity? 
Again  Rome  and  the  Roman  States  are  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  not  the  property  of  any  pope.  From  Charlemagne 
downwards  they  have  been  set  apart  from  the  world  for  the 
central  spiritual  service  of  all  mankind.  Was  Pope  Pius  at  lib- 
erty, even  if  he  personally  preferred  spoliation  to  war,  to  allow 
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and  evil,  HeaTcn  and  Hell  can  not  be  mingled.  The  Church 
and  Bocialism  are  antagonist.  One  is  Supernatural,  the  other 
Vatural  ]  one  spiritual,  the  other  carnal ;  one  of  the  Eternal 
world,  the  other  of  this  world  of  sin  and  death.  In  principles, 
methods,  ends,  they  are  radically  opposed.  The  Socialists  never 
would  submit  to  priestly  guidance,  accept  the  creeds,  receive  the 
•aoraments.  Their  word  is  license  not  obedience,  indulgence 
not  puiifjring  reetndnt,  self-will  not  self-sacrifice.    All  that  is 


. ,  .^v.  AVA mum  01  uus  equation  ? 
Alroady  we  have  been  enabled  to  perceive,  that  it  mnsi  ba  ft 
Law  of  Exchange^  a  theory  of  Mutualism^  a  system  of  Gnarim- 
tees,  which  dissolves  the  old  forms  of  society  civil  and  comsMfi- 
oial,  and  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  efficienoyy  progresa  anA 
justice,  which  criticism  has  pointed  out ;  a  Socibtt  no  longer 
merely  conventional,  but  real,  which  substitutes  for  the  preseni 
piecemeal  divisions  of  property  a  scientific  distribution;  wUeh 
abolishes  the  servitude  machinery,  and  prevents  the  oriiU«ii» 
gendered  by  ne«  inventicns;  which  converts  competition  laltft 


oompetitiye  to  co-operative  industry,  from  disunity  to  unity. — 
Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorganization.  It 
desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  harmonise  man's 
'Various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  relations,  in 
the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World.  Thus  would 
it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Communities,  which 
in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his 
Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  era  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human  so- 
cieties, THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  will  aim  to  reflect  the  high- 
est light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man 
and  the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the 
laws  of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,  reports  of  Re- 
form Movements— sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  extracts 
from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States— this  periodical  will  endeavor  to 
present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 

Name.— THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  is  avowedly  a  high  and 
comprehensive  title ;  but  it  is  assumed  without  presumption,  for 
it  signifies  a  prayer  rather  than  a  promise,  and  simply  marks  the 
hope  with  which  this  periodical  is  undertaken. 

What  is  the  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  ? 

Above  the  discordant  voices  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  of 
international  and  civil  wars,  a  voice  of  cheerful  prophecy  sounds 
forth,  throughout  Christendom,  for  all  who  have  the  ear  to  hear. 
It  announces  as  nigh  at  hand,  an  era  of  Reconciliation,  when 
Order  and  Freedom  shall  be  harmonized  by  Unity  of  Interest, 
and  universal  good- will  shall  be  proved  and  perfected  in  univer- 
sal justice.  It  says  to  rulers  and  people,  to  rich  and  poor ;  "waste 
no  more  blood,  treasure,  energy,  in  alternate  coercion  and  de- 
struction ;  what  you  need,  for  the  good  of  one  and  all,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  Industry,  Property,  Finance,  Exchange,  Economies, 
■Guarantees,  Education,  Government,  which  accords  with  the  di- 
vine method  of  arrangement ;  labor  together  for  this  end  of  prac- 
tical politics  and  gradually  substitute  human  relations  for  exis- 
ting antagonisms ;  then  shall  liberty  and  law  be  fulfilled  in  lives 
of  love  collective  and  individual,  and  in  every  community,  public 
and  private  good  shall  become  mutual  complements."  It  says  to 
clergy  and  laity  of  all  denominations,  catholic  and  protestant : 
"  cease  your  sectarian  feuds  and  aggressions,  postpone  theologi- 
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tyranny,  but  as  the  firm,  uncompromising  ministers  of  br 
kindness ;  then  shall  worship  and  work,  holiness  and  fai 
be  made  atone  in  Christian  Commonwealths,  and  ia  Confe- 
Mankind  shall  appear  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Barth/' 

Thus  speaks  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.  May  their 
works  of  command  and  encouragement  be  the  guides  of  t 
per!  Amidst  the  trials  of  their  transition  times  it  vroul 
always  and  every  where  in  a  mediational  attitude.  '  It 
show  Reformers  of  every  grade,  that  the  various  xnovemf-i 
which  Providence  has  called  them  to  participate,  convergf 
end  of  integral  association.  It  would  aid  the  different  st-b 
Socialists  to  combine,  by  doing  justice  alike  to  all  tender 
religious  and  secular,  spiritual  and  practical,  which  divide 
By  presenting  in  a  positive  form  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  li 
System  of  Mediation  it  would  leave  behind  past  oontrovfi^ 
and  bring  together  upon  a  higher  level  the  supernaturali^t 
naturalist,  the  rationalist  and  mystic,  on  broad  groun<i6  oi 
perience,  illustrated  by  science,  confirmed  by  tradition,  it 
demonstrate  the  need  of  spiritual  centers  for  political  b-'>i- 
and  thus  promote  the  Unity  of  Church  and  State  in  commi. 
national  and  universal  life.  From  the  principal  that  pieij 
charity  must  be  reciprocally  sustained,  it  would  elevate  qu^hX) 
of  worldly  interest  into  the  light  of  Absolute  Justice,  and  d'lsu 
conflicting  classes  by  the  inspirations  of  Fraternity  !  Finallr. 
exhibiting  the  True  Order  of  hierarchical  distribution  f  >? 
functions  and  honors,  it  would  establish  the  due  claims  b<^b  ^ 
legitimacy  and  of  liberalism,  and  prove  that  refined,  harmonivis^ 
beautiful  societies  on  earth,  are  the  only  fit  scenes  of  trunii^ 
for  society  in  heaven. 

May  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  be  a  herald  of  hope,  1^ 
end  is  Peaceful  TaArrsiTioN  from  competitive  strife  to  organ- 
ized co-operation,  from  isolated  selfishness  to  associated  int€re.<^u 
Its  watch-word  and  countersign  are  Univeksal  Uxitt. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  is  edited  by  William  Hejhit 
Channixg,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  contributors.  I: 
is  published  every  Saturday,  at  Clinton  Hall,  129  and  131  Xae- 
sau-Street,  New-York, — being  neatly  printed  on  a  super-rovi! 
sheet,  folded  into  sixteen  pages,  and  forming  two  large  Ocuv.- 
volumes  a  year.  The  subscription  price  is  $2,  payable  in  all 
cases  in  advance. 
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Vfwy  one  due  rank  and  Amotion,  and  enaowmeuwi  u*  ^ 

Wtti  bo  roligioosly  reTorenoed.  But  before  that  happy  age  great 
tMBSformitiona  murt  romoyo  priTilege,  caste,  and  other  exci- 
teali  of  morbid  ambition.  The  next  etep  of  progress  is  to  form 
aodsl  alliances  proportioned  to  growing  refinement,  to  raise 
nomsn  to  her  jnst  oo-soyereignty,  and  in  every  way  to  develop 
dignity  and  courtesy.  Public  Lectures,  Music  Halls,  Galleriea 
of  Art,  Libraries,  Reading  Booms,  Assembly  Booms,  Gardens 
aad  Pleasure  Grounds,  Children's  Excursions,  &a,  are  ready 
fbr  binding  all  eU«es  and  both  sexes  in  kindly  inter- 
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ooUeges  and  libraries,— to  the  charge  ot  loe  ouui »,-, 
eration  to  generation.  What  right  had  Pope  Pius  to  abwdon  it 
into  the  hands  of  infidels  ?  Is  he  not  pledged  by  loyalty  to  tU 
past  ages  to  hand  it  down  safe,  ay!  enriched,  to  posten^? 
ABwn  Rome  and  the  Roman  States  are  the  patrimony  of  the 
Chnrch,  not  the  property  of  any  pope.  From  Charlemagne 
downwards  they  have  been  set  apart  from  the  worid  ftr  the 
central  epiritnal  service  of  all  mankind.  Wm  Pope  PiM  at  lib- 
erly  eten  if  he  perwnally  preferred  spoUation  toirar,  io  iUow 
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this  tmismitted  wealth  to  be  deToted  to  secalar  uses  ?  Again 
the  Sapreme  Pontiff,  mutt  ftel  that  he  is  independent  of  the  pa- 
tronage or  oonairaint  of  all  earthly  monarohs  and  people ; — and 
all  nations  must  reoognise  his  independence  as  the  guarantee  of 
his  impartiality.  Could  the  Chief  Potentate  consent  to  become 
the  pensioner  of  tyrants  or  of  mobs?  Plainly  there  was  no  al- 
ternative. It  was  the  manifest  duty  of  Pope  Pius  to  reclaim 
Roma  This  was  his  sole  wish  and  purpose.  He  never  author* 
iscd  bloodshed.  His  hope  was,  that  when  the  madmen  who  had 
seized  upon  the  estates  of  the  Church  should  see  themseWes  sur- 
rounded by  a  combined  force  of  the  chief  Catholic  Powers  they 
would  yield  without  a  blow.  The  rash  vanity  and  selfish  policy 
of  the  French  inflamed  the  desperate  fury  of  the  rebels :  and  on 
these  misguided  hot-heads,  not  on  the  Holy  Father,  should  rest 
the  blame  for  horrors  which  he  mourns,  as  all  must.  And  one 
word  more,  why  bestow  all  your  sympathy  on  the  violent  and 
ux\iust  1  Do  you  forget  the  exiled,  imprisoned,  outn^ed  minis- 
ters and  servants  of  religion,  the  peaceable,  pious  multitude 
subjected  at  once  to  a  lawless  soldiery  within  and  bombardment 
from  without  ?'' 

8.  "  I  am  nnoonsoions  of  prejudice  against  Pope  Pius ;  on 
the  oontraiy  my  heart  went  out  to  him  two  years  since  with  a 
MlnesB  of  gratitude  and  hope,  such  as  I  have  felt  towards  no 
public  man  in  this  generation.  Nothing  can  ever  persuade  me 
fhat  he  was  not  perfectly  sincere  in  his  purpose  of  reform.  And 
I  believe  you  when  you  say,  that  his  kind  soul  is  keenly  pained 
to  enter  Rome  over  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  whom  he  hon- 
estly considers  the  enemies  not  of  himself  but  of  the  Church. 
But  I  take  his  own  word  for  it,  ^  He  continually  offers  up  pray- 
ers for  the  French  Army !'  Enough,  enough !  He  stands  be- 
Ibre  the  Infinite  Judge.  Let  us  remember  that  once  he  was 
large,  magnanimous,  humane,  hopefol.  Qod  grant  that  he  be- 
oome  so  again.  But  that  the  crafty  tools  of  Absolutism,  who 
have  clustered  round  him,  have  blocked  up  every  avenue  to 
his  heart,  with  their  devices,  no  calm  observer  can  doubt. 
Read  his  '  Allocution.'  How  absolutely  ludicrous  is  its  bombas- 
tic extravagance  in  perverting  the  truth.  Is  Pio  None  charge- 
able with  this  ?  No  1  The  deceivers  around  him  have  over- 
clouded his  gentle,  devout  affections,  with  their  hideous  lies 
about  the  Communists,  Socialists,  and  what  not,  until  his  native 
good  sense  is  eclipsed.  But  perhaps  I  use  too  strong  words  of 
oottdemnation  even  towards  his  counsellors.  Let  it  be  granted, 
if  yon  will,  that  hoodwinked,  cramped,  fettered,  as  they  are  by 
•uperstition,  degrading  fears  and  formalities,  they  can  not  com- 
prehend or  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  So- 
eialists.  Still,  I  say  to  you  with  unfaltering  confidence,  never 
was  a  greater  blunder  in  mere  policy  committed,  than  when  the 
Catholic  Charch  opposed  itself  to  Socialism.  Had  the  Pope, 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  Priesthood  of  that  Church  alone  taken  up 
flie  problems  presented  by  Socialism, — adopted  whatever  of  its 
plana  for  elevating  Labor  and  relieving  Pauperism  seemed  prac- 
ticable— announced  to  Monarchs  and  Nobles,  to  Bankers  and 
Merchants,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  great  transformation  in 
industry  and  property — approved  themselves  thus  the  Fathers 
and  Friends  of  the  People — the  world  would  have  seen  a  more 
glorious  resurrection  than  the  boldest  dares  to  dream  of,  and 
mankind  would  have  blessed  the  name  of  Pio  None  for  ages ! 
Alas !  how  causelessly  has  been  thrown  away  a  divine  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  back  again  the  XJniit  op  Chbistendom.*' 

C.  '*  Ton  demand  impossibilities.  Light  and  darkness,  good 
and  evil,  Heaven  and  Hell  can  not  be  mingled.  The  Church 
ftnd  Socialism  are  antagonist.  One  is  Supernatural,  the  other 
Vatural  j  one  spiritual,  the  other  carnal  j  one  of  the  Eternal 
world,  tbe  other  of  this  world  of  sin  and  death.  In  principles, 
methods,  ends,  they  are  radically  opposed.  The  Socialists  never 
would  submit  to  priestly  guidance,  accept  the  creeds,  receive  the 
•aoraments.  Their  word  is  license  not  obedience,  indulgence 
not  purifying  restraint,  self-will  not  self-sacrifice.    All  that  is 


good  in  Socialism  has  been  and  is  practised  by  Catholics 
witness  the  Religious  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods  in  all 
Who  ever  taught  such  lessons  of  charity  to  the  rich,  of  humility 
to  the  haughty,  of  unlimited  fraternity  and  equality,  as  Catho- 
lics? What  but  the  Spirit,  which  is  fed  from  founts  of  living 
water  by  mediation,  and  whose  issues  mingle  with  the  ransomed 
race  beyond  the  grave,  can  raise  persons  enough  above  the  al- 
lurements of  sense  and  pride,  to  make  them  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  what  Socialists  profess  to  be,— Lovers  of  Collective  Ha- 
manity.  Lovers  of  the  lowliest  creature  that  wears  the  human 
form  ?  Look  for  yourself;  read  the  books  of  Socialists,  obaerre 
their  actions ;  are  they  not  to  a  man,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
professed  infidels  or  mere  pantheists  ?  How  could  the  Chnreh 
do  any  thing  with  them,  but  summon  them  to  instant  ropen*  . 
tance?" 

S.  " '  Oh  ye  of  little  fi^ith ;'  and  <  ye  know  not  what  apfarit 
ye  are  of,'  are  two  of  the  Master's  sayings  which  should  be 
sounded  freshly  in  the  ears  of  all  Christians  to-day.  The  very 
cause  of  unbelief  is  the  faithlessness  of  the  Church.  Qod  knewB 
it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  cavil  and  criticise.  I  grant  what  yon 
say  of  the  almost  superhuman  humanity  manifested  by  salnt^ 
souls  in  every  generation.  But  where  are  the  thunders  ef  Ite 
Church  against  the  oppressions  of  tyrants,  the  frauds  of  eo»- 
merce,  the  spoliation  of  financiers,  the  wrongs  done  to  labor,  tke 
neglect  of  the  poor,  the  spirit  of  caste,  ostentation,  eztnm^ 
gance  ?  Oh  for  a  clergy,  who  from  the  high  ground  of  Abothifea 
Rectitude  would  speak  to  the  Mighty  and  Great,  in  such  a  ttne 
of  deep,  soul  subduing  humanity,  and  commanding  trust  in  Uni- 
versal Providence,  as  would  strip  them  of  their  vain  dif^gnioas 
and  show  their  bare  enormities  to  their  astonished  gaia.  Oil 
for  the  will  of  a  Gregory  in  the  heart  of  a  Fenelon.  Tlie  paUk 
was  broad  before  you  in  this  generation.  What  if  leading  So- 
cialists will  not  accept  the  Church  ?  Let  the  Church  then  take 
the  work, — which  the  narrow,  bitter,  opinionative,  self-willed 
conceit  of  these  men  vitiates  and  distorts— into  her  own  keepiiig, 
sanctify  it,  sweeten,  purify  it.  That  is  just  what  the  world 
longs  for,  what  the  people  crave,  what  God  commands,  a  Poft- 
tics  pervaded  by  Religion^  a  Stale  spiritualized  by  a  Ckureh.  By 
neglecting  this  grand  opportunity  Catholicism  has  sealed  iti 
fate.  The  bloody  tracks  of  Pio  None,  as  he  reoscends  theohair 
of  Peter  are  printed  into  the  very  heart  of  Humanity,  and  vfll 
never  be  washed  out  Ichabod  is  written  on  the  walls  of  Bono. 
The  world  can  henceforth  look  only  to  the  New  Church  of  Uai* 
versal  Unity.''  w.  b.  o. 

THE  COMING  ERA   OF  MUTUALISM. 


From  the  "System  of  Gontndiotlons  in  Political  Economy, 
BT  P.   J.   PROUDHON, 


If  I  am  not  deceived,  my  readers  most  be  convinced  at  Isait 
of  one  thing,  that  Sooial  Troth  is  not  to  be  looked  for  either  in 
Utopia  or  in  the  Old  Routine  \  that  Political  Economy  is  not 
the  Science  of  Society,  and  yet  that  it  contains  the  elements  of 
such  a  science,  even  as  chaos  before  creation  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  the  universe;  and  finally,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
definitive  organisation  which  would  appear  to  be  the  destii^  of 
our  race  upon  this  globe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  gunwal 
equation  of  all  our  contradictions. 

But  what  shall  be  the  formula  of  this  equation  ? 

Already  we  have  been  enabled  to  perceive,  that  it  must  bo  n 
Law  of  ExehangSy  a  theory  of  Mutualism,  a  system  of  Guarin- 
tees,  which  dissolves  the  old  forms  of  society  civil  and  commer- 
cial, and  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  efficiency,  progress  anA 
justice,  which  criticism  has  pointed  out ;  a  Socibtt  no  longer 
merely  conventional,  but  realy  which  substitutes  for  the  present 
piecemeal  divisions  of  property  a  scientific  distribution;  whioh 
abolishes  the  servitude  machinery,  and  prevents  the  oriaUon* 
gendered  by  ne«  inventicns;  whioh  converts  competition  iaion 
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bcMiiud  makes  of  monopoly  a  pledge  of  uniTersal  seeority } 
irikM  by  the  power  of  its  principle,  instead  of  demanding  credit 
Iblr  Mpltal  and  proteetion  fbr  the  state,  subjects  both  capital 
•ad  the  state  to  the  usee  of  labor ;  which  by  the  tnithftil  honesty 
ef  Its  exchanges  prodnoes  a  real  solidarity  among  nations; 
whieh  without  interdicting  individual  enterprise  and  without 
prohibiting  domestic  expenditure,  incessantly  restores  to  society 
tfia  wealth  that  prirate  appropriation  diverts  from  it ;  which 
bjihe  rapid  turning  over,  the  outflux  and  influx  of  capital,  in- 
•BTCS  the  political  and  industrial  equality  of  citizens,  and  by  a 
grand  ^stem  of  public  education  produces, — while  constantly 
devaiing  the  general  level, — an  equality  of  functions  and  an 
•qnlvalenee  of  slcill ;  which  regenerating  human  conscience  by 
JQiliet,  well  being  and  virtue,  ensures  harmony  and  the  equili- 
brium of  generations ;  a  society,  in  a  word,  which  being  at  once 
Ofyudied  and  transitional,  avoids  what  is  merely  provisional, 
g«aimBtces  all,  yet  leaves  the  way  open  for  improvement. 

Thia  theory  of  Mutualism,  that  is  to  say  of  exchange  in  kind, 
•f  wUeh  the  simplest  form  is  the  loan  of  articles  of  consumption 
m^  wImi  the  collective  bmng  of  society  is  regarded,  a  synthesis 
of  lfc*two  ideas  of  appropriation  and  of  communism ;  a  synthe- 
ri0  jw  anoieat  as  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  inasmuch 
11  it  is  only  a  return  of  society  to  its  primitive  practices,  across 
•Jibjfriath  of  inventions  and  systems,  the  result  of  six  thous- 
laii  yoirs  of  meditation  upon  this  fundamental  proposition, 
▲  ifwJs  A. 

JJl  ii  prepared  to  day  for  this  solemn  restoration ;  every 
Ihiag  announces  that  the  reign  of  delusions  is  ended,  and  that 
wmtatj  is  about  to  return  to  its  natural  sincerity.  Monopoly 
hn  BWillad  to  a  world-wide  sise ;  and  monopoly  embracing 
til  world  can  not  remain  exclusive;  it  must  either  popularise 
itMif  or  explode  and  disappear.  Hypocrisy,  venality,  prosti- 
rabbery,  form  the  very  foundations  of  the  public  con- 
and  unless  humanity  learns  to  live  upon  that  which  is 
ilil«ao,  we  must  believe  that  the  era  of  justice  and  expiation 
dunnnigh. 

iUattmij  Socialism,  feeling  the  unsatisfluitoriness  of  Utopian 
dMsM^  applies  itself  to  reaUtiea  and  fhets ;  laughs  at  its  own 
MUn  In  Paris;  plunges  into  disonsatons  in  Berlin,  Cologne, 
Ltlpiie^  Breslau ;  rages  in  England ;  thunders  from  across  the 
Aitetttio ;  stands  ready  fbr  martyrdom  in  Poland ;  makes  gov- 
WHMntal  experiments  alt  Berne  and  Lausanne.  Socialism, 
peaHiiting  the  masses,  has  become  transformed ;  the  people 
oir»  Uttlo  for  the  honor  of  particular  schools ;  they  demand 
work,  knowledge,  well-being,  equality.  Little  reck  they  of 
^yitems,  if  only  the  end  they  seek  is  gained.  When  the  peo- 
ple have  set  their  will  upon  a  certain  good,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  how  to  obtain  it,  we  have  not  long  to  wait  before  it 
oomes;  prepare  to  see  the  grand  masquerade  break  up  and 
vaaiah. — Translated  for  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Bkbebw  Legeivd. — "  Tott  teach,"  said  the  £mperor  Trajan  to 
a  famous  Rabbi,  *'  that  your  God  is  everywhere,  and  boast  that 
he  resides  amoog  your  nation.    I  should  like  to  see  him.'' 

**  God's  presence  is  indeed  everywhere,"  the  Rabbi  replied^ 
*'lMt  he  cannot  be  seen,  for  no  mortal  eye  can  look  upon  his 
splendor." 

Tho  Emperor  had  the  obstinacy  of  power  and  persisted  in  his 
demand. 

<<  Well,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  "suppose  we  begin  by  endeav- 
oring to  gaze  at  one  of  his  ambassadors." 

Trajan  assented,  and  the  Rabbi  leading  him  into  the  open  air, 
for  It  was  the  noon  of  the  day,  bade  him  raise  his  eyes  to  the  sun 
tbon  shining  down  upon  the  world  in  its  meridian  glory.  The 
Emperor  made  the  attempt,  but  relinquished  it. 

«I  oannot,"  he  said,  '^  the  light  dazzles  me." 

**  If  then,"  rejoined  the  triumphant  Rabbi,  "thou  art  unable 
to  ondure  the  light  of  one  of  his  creatures,  how  canst  thou  expect 
to  Mu>ld  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  Creator." 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  H, 
Latest  Date,  J11I7  28. 


The  most  prominent  event  of  the  week  in  Erguand  is  the 
large  meeting  held  in  the  London  Tavern  on  the  23d  of  July, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  public  expression  of  sympathy  to 
the  struggling  patriots  of  Hungary.  A  more  numerous  or  en- 
thusiastic assembly  has  seldom  come  together  on  any  occasion 
in  England.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  present  were 
Mr.  Cobden,  Lord  Nugent  Lord  Stuart,  William  Howitt,  and  a 
large  number  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  Germans,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  free  principles  from  foreign  countriea  The  doors 
were  thronged  at  an  early  hour,  and  multitudes  were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  unable  to  gain  admission. 

A  peculiar  interest  was  given  to  this  meeting  by  the  fkct 
that  it  was  held  on  peace  principles,  although  in  behalf  of  a 
nation  whoee  only  resource  seemed  to  be  in  the  weapon  of  war. 
Tlie  first  resolution  was  proposed  by  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  said  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  as 
an  advocate  of  universal  peace,  and  probably  on  that  aooouni 
had  been  placed  in  the  position  in  whioh  he  stood.    StiU,  ho 
felt  himself  called  on,  to  express  his  feelings  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, in  regard  to  the  unjust  and  cruel  war,  which  Austria 
and  Russia  were    now  waging  on  Hungary.    The  reeolution 
which  he  propoted  was  to  the  effect  that  without  comprominng 
individual  opinions  on  the  subject  of  war,  the  meeting  regardi 
the  hoblo  resistance  of  Hungary  to  the  tyrannical  eneroaoh* 
ments  of  Austrian  despotism,  with  sincere  admiration  and  qrm* 
pathy.    The  great  speech  of  the  occasion  was  made  by  Mr.  Oob* 
den,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Corn-law  reform.    It  wai  a 
thrilling  piece  of  argument  and  eloquence.    The  effect  on  the 
enthusiastic  audience  was  in  the  highest  degree  electrical.    Mr. 
Cobden  maintained  that  the  Russian  power  oould  bo  more  effect* 
ually  put  down  by  moral  force  than  by  grape  shot    The  effoot 
of  a  true  public  opinion  would  be  to  stop  ih^  supplies.    Emsin 
has  an  immense  physical  force  at  her  disposal,  but  peouniarilj 
she  is  a  beggar.    She  cannot  carry  on  two  campaigns  in  Hon- 
gary  without  coming  to  Western  Europe  for  » loan,  unleoa  in- 
deed, she  should  undertake  to  rob  the  bank  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  peace  party  are  bound  to  prevent  Russia  from  borrowing 
money  in  England.    It  should  denounce  the  blood«stained  pro- 
ject.   It  should  doom  the  house  or  the  individual  who  wonld 
employ  his  money  for  that  purpoee  to  the  crushing  weight  of 
universal  scorn.    Russia  is  the  poorest  country  of  Europe.    Tho 
idea  of  her  strong  political  power  is  the  most  gigantic  imposture. 
If  Russia  should  expose  herself  to  the  hostility  of  England,  or 
any  other  great  maritime  power,  like  the  United  States,  they 
would  fall  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt.    In  six  months,  they 
would  crumple  up  that  empire  in  their  hands,  like  a  piece  of 
worthless  paper.    The  power  of  Russia  consists  in  an  army  on 
paper  without  a  commissariat,  a  navy  without  sailors,  and  a 
military  chest  without  a  farthing.     The  resolutions,  which 
breathed  the  strongest  spirit  of  sympathy  with  Hungary  and  of 
indignation  at  her  invaders  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

In  France,  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  been  employed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  Reports 
are  in  circulation  of  an  attempt  in  high  qaarters  to  change  tho 
form  of  government.  It  is  said  that  the  Parisians  will  soon  see 
the  walls  of  Paris  covered  with  placards  announcing  that  it 
has  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a  solid  and 
permanent  form  of  government,  both  for  the  internal  good  of 
France,  as  also  to  qualify  her  to  be  received  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations  where  royalty  is  still  respected ;  and  that  for  some 
weeks  past  skilful  artisans  have  been  secretly  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  vast  number  of  bronze  eagles,  which  on  a  given 
morning  will  be  distributed  to  the  troops,  who  are  thereupon  to 
worship  with  enthusiasm  the  emblem  of  the  imperial  viotoriei^ 
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and  prooUim  the  nephew  of  their  old  ehief  their  Emperor. 
This  great  day  is  stated  to  be  the  1 5th  of  August,  the  anniyersary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Smperor  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Ministers  support  eanvestly  the  proposition  for  the  proro- 
gation, and  wish  it  to  oommenoe  on  the  1st  of  August  In  the 
meantime  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  to  make  a  tour  in 
the  departments,  ostensibly  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  yarious 
seetions  of  railroadSj  but  with  the  real  object  of  acquiring  pop- 
ularity, and  distributing  his  eagles.  Those  who  affect  to  be- 
liere  in  all  these  important  eyents  think,  howerer,  that  another 
party  will  share  the  glory  and  the  peril  of  a  coup  ^etat.  Thb 
other  party  is  the  Legitimist,  who,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, are  also  working  for  the  restoration  of  their  chief, 
wliile  the  Imperialists  are  laboring  to  crown  theirs.  Such  are 
the  important  events  predicted  by  some  of  the  Parisian  journals 
for  the  month  of  August 

At  Bomb,  on  the  10th  of  July  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
clergy  repaired  to  the  Palace  Roepigliosi,  to  thank  Gen.  Oudinot 
for  the  important  serTices  the  French  army  had  rendered  the 
population  of  Rome.  The  General-in-Chief  replied  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  deputation : 

"Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  intention  of  anticipating  your  Tisit ; 
but  you  know  the  occupations  of  a  General-in-Chief,  charged  at 
the  same  time  with  new  administrative  functions,  are  engrossing. 
They  have  taken  up  all  my  time,  and  I  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  duty.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
France  and  the  army  for  your  good  wishes.  For  my  part  I  am 
proud  of  having  defended  the  military  honor  of  France  and  re- 
established order.  I  am  equally  delighted  to  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  s^ve  the  Church  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  must  have 
suffered  so  severely  during  the  evil  days  which  you  have  passed 
through.  Let  us  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  those  times  of  dis- 
order, and  labor  to  re-edify  what  has  been  destroyed.  Your 
long  experience,  your  valuable  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
country,  are  necessary  to  me.  I  rely  on  your  co-operation  and 
talent.  T/ie  armij,  gentlemeriy  and  the  clergy  are  the  two  great 
bodies  called  to  save  society.  United  by  the  same  tie  that  constitutes 
our  potoer^  united  by  discipline^  it  is  only  from  the  religious  senti- 
ment and  the  respect  for  authority  that  shaken  society  can  de- 
rive its  strength  and  salvation.'' 

On  July  16,  last,  Rome  was  again  brought  under  the  Papal 
sway.     The  yellow  and  white  banner,  emblazoned  with  the 
keys  of  St  Peter,  was  the  day  before  hoisted  before  the  castle 
of  S:.  Angelo,  and  saluted  by  100  guns,  while  the  respect  of  the 
people  was  imperiously  enforced  by  the  ostentatious  display  of 
the  whole  French  garrison.    The  notifications  of  the  ceremony 
were  characteristic  of  the  sources  from  which  they  came.    That 
of  Gen.  Oudinot  announces  that  "a  solemn  Te  Deum  will  be 
celebrated  at  St.  Peter's  on  Sunday,  the  15th  July,  to  return 
thanks  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  and  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Pontifical  authority."    The  great  piazza 
of  8t  Peter's  was  filled  with  troops,  and  the  church  itself  could 
not  have  had  less  than  5,000  or  6,000  soldiers  in  its  ample  nave 
and  aisles.    Oudinot,  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff,  ar- 
rived about  five  o'clock,  and  was  received  on  the  ehurch  steps 
by  a  complimentary  deputation  of  ecclesiastioal  dignitaries, 
who  eonducted  him  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  installed  him  in 
an  eminent  position  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Te 
Deum.    The  fluty  notes  of  the  Papal  choir,  alternated  with  the 
dangor  of  martial  bands,  in  wafting  praises  to  Heaven  for  the 
restoration  of  priestly  domioion,  and  the  French  troops  went 
through  the  maneuver  of  kneeling  to  receive  the  benediction, 
as  skillfully  as  if  they  had  been  bom  Romans.    A  Cardinal, 
either  Tosti  or  Castracane,  read  an  address,  to  whieh  the  latter 
replied  in  terms  of  high  commendation  toward  his  own  troops, 
and  concluded  by  crying,  "  Viva  V Italia  f  Viva  la.  religionef 
Vwa  U  FranciaP    Shouts  of  applnuse  followed  this  interlocu- 
tion.   While  these  rejoicings  were  going  on  under  the  auspices 


of  the  French  generals  and  cardinaU,  a  anmeroas  baad  <ftf  { 
Romans  repaired  to  the  gate  of  San  Paoeraiio,  and  fi^M'lhd 
fatal  scene  of  so  many  murderous  engfigemeBts,  the  gratit  of #s 
many  of  their  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  Th^  flatted 
the  principal  repositories  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  chunk  of 
St.  Panorazio,  where  they  chanted  a  miserere  in  honor  of  tiM 
departed.-  Many  other  persons,  averse  to  the  re-08tabUiho4 
order  of  things  left  Rome  for  the  day,  and  ^wo  handnd  o«r- 
riages  full  went  to  Frascati  alone.  In  fact,  the  attempt  la  na- 
der  the  Te  Deum  a  popular  thing  entirely  failed  ^  the  pvieolt 
have  evidently  lost  all  sympathy,  and  will  be  obliged  t*  wUxjfi 
despotic  measures  on  their  return  to  power. 

The  following  was  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  Oudinot,  on  be- 
ing presented  with  the  keys  of  Rome : 

"  Monsieur  le  General  :~The  well-known  valor  of  the  Fronoh 
arms,  supported  by  the  justice  of  the  ca<iee  which  they  defend, 
has  reaped  the  ftruit  due  to  such  ar^w — victory.  Accept,  Mon- 
sieur le  General,  my  congratukitiona  for  the  principal  part 
which  is  due  to  you  in  this  «vent;  congratulations,  not  for  the 
blood  which  has  been  sheaf— for  that  my  heart  abhors — but  for 
the  triumph  of  order  over  anarchy,  for  liberty  restored  to 
honest  and  Christian  persons,  for  whom  it  will  not  henoeforthr 
be  a  crime  to  enjoy  the  property  which  God  has  divided  amoQg 
them,  and  to  worship  with  religious  pomp,  without  incurriag 
the  danger  of  loss  of  life  or  liberty.  With  regard  to  the  grafO 
difficulties  which  may  hereafter  occur,  I  rely  on  the  Divine  pro- 
tection. I  think  it  will  not  be  without  use  to  the  French  army 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  events  whioh  oo- 
curred  during  my  Pontificate;  they  are  traced  out  in  my  allo^ 
cution,  with  which  your  are  doubtless  acquainted,  but  of  which 
1  nevertheless  send  you  a  certain  number  of  ctopiufi,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  read  by  those  who  you  may  think  useful  should  bo 
acquainted  with  them.  This  document  will  suifioiently  provo 
that  the  triumph  of  the  French  army  has  been  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  human  society,  and  will  of  itself  awal^en  sentiments 
in  the  minds  of  every  right-thinking  man  in  Europe  and  the 
whole  world.  Colonel  Niel,  who  with  your  honored  di»patoh 
presented  me  the  keys  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  will  hand 
you  this  letter.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  avail  myself  itt 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  sentiments  of  paternal 
affection,  and  the  assurance  that  I  continually  offer  up  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  for  you,  for  the  French  army,  for  the  Govern- 
ment,, and  for  all  France.  Receive  the  apostolic  benediction, 
which  I  give  you  from  my  heart." 

The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Hungary  are  more 
favorable  than  were  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  late 
advices.  The  heroic  Magyars  still  maintain  the  desperate  strug- 
gle with  energy  and  indomitable  valor.  An  incident  is  related 
by  the  London  Correspondent  of  The  Tribune  illustrative  of 
the  fearlessness  and  self-devotion  of  the  Hungarian  soHicry. 
*'  It  was  during  the  retreat  of  Windischgratz  some  four  months 
ago,  when  the  Hungarians,  under  Gorgey,  were  pursuing  him, 
that  the  two  hosts  came  near  together ;  the  Austrian  artillery 
being  posted  upon  a  well-worked  hill,  in  whioh  also  their  sharp- 
shooters were  concealed  in  great  numbers.  General  Gorgey 
was  aware  of  this  disposition  of  the  e«iemy,  and  riding  up  to  a 
body  of  his  huzzars  which  was  stationed  in  advance,  he  inquired 
aloud,  who  was  the  commanding  officer. — A  grey-headed  old 
man  answered  to  the  summons,  and  when  interrogated  about  the 
other  officers,  said  that  they  had  all  been  killed.  Gorgey,  ad- 
dressing him,  pointing  to  the  hill,  ^  You  must  take  that  position^' 
said  he,  *  it  will  cost  you  half  your  men,  but  you  must  take  it 
at  all  events.'  The  old  man  heard  his  orders,  and  in  his  turn 
spoke  to  his  huzzars.  *  The  General  says  we  must  take  that 
hill ;  it  will  cost  us  one-half  of  our  numbers,  but  it  must  be 
done  at  all  events.'  Then  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  ad* 
dressing  God  under  the  old  Hungarian  style,  he  continued  hfli 
words  in  saying^  <I  will  not  ask  thee  to  help  us,  and  I  kli0V 
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wiU  not  help  the  AvBtriftns,  bat  if  thou  will  go  and  sit  up- 
on  tbttt  hill,  thou  flball  be  ntisfled  with  thj  children.'  Then 
Ikflj  all  leaned  their  heads  down  OTer  the  saddle-bows  and  made 
tha  ottslaaght,  taking  the  hill,  but  losing  two-thirds  of  their 
finroe.    Kossnth  was  on  the  field  and  saw  it  all,  and  fell  upon 


In  the  second  place,  the  pitch  of  the  hill,  on.the  side  of  which 
looking  up,  the  platform  was  placed,  was  so  steep  that  a  smatf 
part  of  the  numbers  in  attendance  could  see  the  speakers.  On 
that  occasion,  aa  least  the  old  proverb  was  veiified,  for  Tmth 
was  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  a  Well.    In  the  third  place,  the 


Qergey's  neck  and  wept.    It  may  be  that  the  Peace  movement   "eats  provided  were  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  pressure  of 


la  a  good  thing,  but  surely  war  furnishes  us  as  yet  with  the 
aMMt  splendid  ideal  of  devotion  and  heroism,  and  it  will  be  a 
)oag  time  before  Mercantile  Pacificators  can  provide  our  want 
Hw  the  heroic  with  snch  glorious  traits  as  these.'' 


NnD0  of  tbe  \Dttk. 


WEST  INDIA   EMANCIPATION; 

CELEBRATION  AT  WORCESTER. 


he  many  '*  wci<;hty  friends*'  who  sought  their  relief,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  flow  of  eloquence  was  interrupted  by  the  crash 
of  a  row  of  temporary  benches,  and  the  scenery  varied  by  th« 
i  sudden  prostration  of  a  long  line  of  admiring  listeners.    Re- 
covering strength,  however,  from  the  embrace  of  their  mother 
earth  (to  use  an  entirely  neto  classical  allusion,)  they  arose  like 
so  many  Autouses  and  took  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse  with 
refreshed  attention.    This  running  accompaniment  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  until  all  the  seats  had  been  reduced  to  their 
orijTinal  elements.    But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely  successful  occasion.    From  the  numbers  we  left  on  the 
ground  when  the  endless  Special  Train  departed,  there  must  have 
The  annivcrpary  of  Ihe  aboHtion  of  Slavery  in  the  British  j  been  a  very  large  attendance  from  Worcester  and  the  country 
West  Indies,  was  celebrated  in  this  city,  on  Friday  of  last  week,  j  round  about.    We,  at  least,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 

we  had  kept,  not  the  Fast  which  Zachary  Taylor  had  appointed, 
but  that  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen. 

The  most  piquant  portion  of  the  proceedings  was  Mr.  Garri- 
son's account  of  his  interview  with  Father  Mathew  as  a  Com- 
mittee to  invite  him  to  attend  this  meeting.  He,  Mr.  Fbillipa 
and  Dr.  Bowditch  were  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  him  for  this 
purpose.     When  he  was  introduced  to  him.  Father  Mathew 

said : 
"  Your  name  is  very  familiar  lo  me,  Mr.  Garrison,  though  I 

have  never  peen  you  bciore  !" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  U.  *'  My  name  is  sufficiently  notorious, 
but  not  yet  popular." 

After  some  civilities  touching  common  friends  at  Cork,  Mr. 
Garrison  broached  his  business,  which  evidently  produced  no 
agreeable  impression  on  the  Apostle's  mind. 

"  He  could  not  meddle  in  matters  of  this  sort ;  became  merely 
for  the  specific  object  of  advancing  temperance ;  he  was  besides 
a  Catholic  Priest  and  could  not  engage  in  proselytism.** 

"  It  was  true,"  Mr.  G.  replied,  "  that  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety engage  in  proselytism ;  but  this  was  not  a  matter  of  theo- 
logical opinion,  but  of  common  hnmanity  like  his  own  Tempet^ 
ance  Movement,  and  so  not  incompatible  with  it." 

Father  Mathew  still  persisted  in  his  refusal  of  the  proposition, 
and  intimated  that  he  was  not  sure  that  there  was  any  prohibit* 
ion  of  Slavery  in  the  Scriptures." 

"  But  there  is  a  very  plain  one  here!"  replied  Mr.  Garrison, 
pointing  to  his  own  breast. 

He  then  reminded  Father  M.  that  he  had  signed  an  Address 
once,  together  with  Daniel  O'Connell,  urging  his  countrymen 
in  America  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Abolitionists  and  to 
be  trne  to  the  slave. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he  *'  I  remember  it,  and  I  recollect,  too,  it 
brought  ufx)*)  me  a  good  deal  of  odium !" 

The  interview  ended  by  the  Committee  placing  their  letter  in 
Father  Mathew's  hands,  asking  his  consideration  of  it,  and  snch 
reply  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  it.  As  he  has  never  given  any 
reply,  Mr.  Garrison  felt  himself  called  upon  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  interview  as  the  only  answer  that  could  be 
expected. 


by  appropriate  exercises,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  the  Hospital  Grove.    The  meeting 
was  held  through  the  day  with  only  one  hour's  intermission  at 
noon,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large.     A  special  train  from 
Boston  consisting  of  fourteen  long  cars  brought  about  1000 
delegates  from  the  eastern  pait  of  the  State,  and  multitudeu 
eame  in  from  the  adjoining  towns.    Mr.  Garrison  presided 
and  upon  taking  the  chair  briefly  addressed  the  multitude  upon 
the  subject  of  tbe  interesting  event  they  had  met  to  commemo- 
rate, after  which  Rev.  Samuel  May,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society,  read  letters  from  John  G.  Palfrey  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner, EMq.y  in  reply  to  the  invitations  which  had  been  extended 
to  them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.    Mr.  Charles  C.  Bur- 
leigh then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  strain  of  eloqueni  remarks 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
of  Boston,  who  enchained  the  attention  of  the  audience   for 
some  time  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  they  were  clothed.    Anti-Slavery  songs  were  then 
sung  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  for  an  hour.    In  the  after- 
noon the  exercises  were  commenced  by  a  speech  from  Rev.  Adin 
Ballou,  of  Hopedale,  which  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hear ; 
he  was  followed  by  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord,  James  M.  Buirttm,of  Lynn,  and 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston.    Mr.  Phillips  was  auflbring 
from  ill  health,  but  he  did  full  justice,  notwitbstandfhg,  to  his 
high  reputation  as  an  orator.    Mr.  Emerson  was  too  unwell  to 
speak,  but  upon  being  called  on,  he  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  response  to  the  call.    Unaccustomed  as  he 
is  to  addressing  mass  meetings  of  the  people  extempore,  he 
seemed  to  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  his  great  ideas  into  a 
proper  clothing  of  words.    Several  times  he  looked  up  into  the 
sky  and  far  off  into  the  woods  and  fields  as  if  for  help  in  his 
diflicult  and  unaccustomed  task ;  but  tbe  ideas  only  seemed  to 
put  on  more  fantastic  airs  in  the  scholar's  brain,  and  saving  a 
remark  or  two,  the  audience  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  he 
was  striving  to  express.    However,  all  knew  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  was  in  him,  and  that  you  had  only  to  let  him  sit  down  by 
himself  in  his  study  and  put  his  hand  to  paper,  and  his  thoughts 
would  run  as  clear  as  a  fountain,  and  his  great  loving  heart 
would  expand  with  the  kindliest  sympathies  for  humanity  ailer 
quite  another  fashion,  and  so  all  were  satisfied. — [Christian 
•  Citizen. 

The  following  additional  notices  of  the  above  celebration, 
are  given  by  the  Boston  Correspondent  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Standard. 

The  speeches  were  extremely  good,  but  the  grove  was  not 
favorably  mode  for  hearing  them.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  an  article  usually  thought  important  to  a  grove,  to 


School  fo&  Colosbd  Cuildrex.— An  elaborate  Report  has  been 
made  on  this  subject  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Under  the  existing  ordinances,  colored  children  are  prohibited 
from  entering  the  several  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  a 
separate  school  has  been  maintained  for  their  accommodation. 
The  Report  shows  strong  pecuniary  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
separate  school,  and  argues  with  much  force  that  many  advan- 
tages would  result  from  permitting  colored  children  to  be 


received  in  all  the  schools  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  are 
wit,  trees,  and,  consequently,  rather  a  short  allowance  of  shade.  I  white. — [Rochester  American,  10th. 
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dosing  preparations  for  the  Con?en1 

They  will  then,  aecompanied  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Sumner,  ^'  take  a 

short  mn  through  (Germany  and  perhaps  Holland  to  beat  up 

for  an  influential  delegation."    The  plan  of  proceedings  for  the 

English  and  American  delegations  is  as  follows  :— 

'^  The  delegates  are  all  to  assemble  in  London  on  Monday  the 
20th  August,  and  we  shall  have  a  sort  of  social  meeting  that 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  introductions,  and  to  settle 
the  regulations  for  the  journey,  and  to  announce  the  programme 
fbr  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The  party  will  start  by 
special  train,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  will  reach 
Paris  that  eyening  via  Folhestone  and  Boulogne.  There  will 
be  most  likely  something  in  the  shape  of  a  jubilee  reception  at 
Boulogne,  to  welcome  us  to  France.  The  business  of  the  Con- 
grcss  will  probably  occupy  the  remaining  four  days  of  the  week, 
and  on  Monday,  the  27  lb,  the  friends  of  Peace  will  give  a  grand 
soiree  in  the  largest  hall  that  can  be  obtained  in  Paris.  The 
bulk  of  the  party  will  return  to  London  on  Tuesday  the  28th ; 
but  arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  who  may  wish  to  re- 
main a  few  days  longer  in  Paris,  to  return  to  London  by  any 
train  within  three  weeks,  without  extra  charge.'' 

Sez.f-Dktotion. — A  telegraphic  despatch  in  noticing  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Sandusky  city,  Ohio,  stated 
that  almost  all  the  physicians  had  fled  the  city,  and  that  their 
places  were  supplied  from  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  Qazette 
of  the  3d  says,  of  those  who  thus  nobly  Tolunteered  their  ser- 
vices: The  party  consisted  of  Drs.  Strader  and  Caraland,  Mr. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  two  or  three  nurses. — Dr.  Strader  tele- 
graphed back  a  request  for  more  help,  which  was  responded  to 
by  Drs.  Hu|[;hes,  Banks,  Foots  and  Stephens,  who  all  left  imme- 
diately for  Sandusky  on  their  errand  of  merpy.  This  noble  self- 
derotioA  is  not  confined  to  this  city.  Drs.  Ackley,  Delamater 
and  Spencer,  with  several  students  of  medicine,  influenced  by 
like  considerations  went  up  to  Sandusky  from  Cleveland.  What 
a  lesson  is  thus  tanght  to  the  panic-stricken  who  fled  from  their 
homes  and  friends,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  I 

Drs.  Qninn,  Lindsay,  Ocheltree,  and  J.  L.  Hinsdale,  went  up 
in  the  ears  last  evening,  to  aid  the  sick  and  afflicted  at  Sandusky. 
Qod  speed  their  efforts. 

TiMB  WosKS  Wonders. — About  12  or  15  years  ago,  two 
persons,  who  liave  since  becorae  very  distinguished,  pursued  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  occupations  one  would  have  thought  not 
very  likely  to  form  generals,  statesmen  or  soldiers,  but  who  have 
each  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  flrsl  of  these,  a  working  tinman  and  brass- founder,  became 
the  distinguished  tren.  Arista  of  the  Mexican  army  ;  and  the 
second  is  the  famous  Garibaldi,  then  keeper  of  a  cafe.  At  the 
same  time  Maroncelli,  the  companion  of  Silvio  Pellico,  taught 
music  in  New- York,  Louis  Napoleon  was  writing  his  treatise 
on  artillery  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  Achille  Murat  was 
practicing  law  and  planting  sugar  in  Florida,  There  are  cer- 
tainly ebbs  and  floods,  in  every  man's  fortune. — Washington 
Republic. 


■^•4m**- 


The  Bmperor  of  Russia  iNSANE.^The  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  says,  "  The  Russian  emperor  has  shown  latterly 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  insanity.  His  head  seems  to  have 
been  turned  by  the  unexpected  successes  of  Russian  arms  in 
Hungary.  After  receiving  the  despatches  which  announced  the 
occupation  of  Debccxin  by  CeodajefT,  the  czar  was  found  dan- 
cing in  his  shirt.  It  is  said  that  he  continued  for  three  whole 
hours  to  exhibit  in  this  extravagant  way  the  joy  with  which  the 
news  of  so  quick  a  triumph  had  inspired  him.'* 


Western  Star  mstie  v^t^^^ 
year  locusts  might  he  looked  for  this  year,  is  p«i 
Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where' 
peared  in  1832,  seventeen  years  before,  and  seventeen  years  be- 
fore that  time  in  1S15.  The  Star  gave  this  as  the  opinion  of 
persons  who  bad  studied  the  history  of  this  insect.  Already  the 
suggestion  is  being  verified.  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  of  the 
5th  instant,  states  that  the  insect  has  appeared  in  that  vicinity 
in  vast  numbers.  The  ground,  it  says,  in  woods,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  is  perforated  with  countless  bodies,  from  which  they 
have  emerged  to  the  light  of  day,  and  the  trees,  fences,  &c.  are 
covered  with  the  skins  they  have  shed.  By  examining  the  trees 
they  are  found  in  immense  numbers,  about  half-grown  and  very 
active.  The  usual  destruction  of  vegetation,  sometimes  im- 
mense on  the  appearance  of  these  insects,  is  of  course  looked 
for  now. — BufTalo  Advertiser. 

NfiCKSsiTT  OP  Knowing  Spanish; — ^The  adventurers  bound 
to  California  should  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
or  they  will  be  puzzled  when  they  get  into  the  Spanish  country 
where  the  mules  understand  no  other  language.  One  of  a 
company  who  started  from  Vera  Cruz  could  not  get  his  mule  to 
budge,  though  he  kicked,  beat,  and  curs'^d  him  in  the  clioicest 
English.  The  mule  only  pricked  up  itKcars  at  the  strange 
sounds.  At  length  a  Mexican  gave  iiua  the  word,  *'  mtiiat 
zamo«,  satf  ««t,"  and  away  the  animal  went  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  The  rider  now  had  great  difficulty  to  stop  him,  for  he 
knew  no  Spanish  word,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  an  interpreter 
between  himself  and  his  mule. 

Ladt  Blessington  and  the  Baskrt-maeer. — On  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  Lady  Blessington  showed  herself  the  friend  of 
obscure  but  deserving  genius.  Of  this  her  notice  of  Thomss 
Miller,  the  basket-maker,  author  o{Royat$n  Gower^  aflbrds  a  re* 
markable  instance.  As  soon  as  he  became  known  by  bis  writings 
Lady  Blessington  sent  for  him,  recommended  his  book,  and  did 
him  substantial  service.  "  Often,"  Miller  himself  says,  "  hava 
I  bcMi  sitting  in  Lady  Blessington's  splended  drawing-roon  In 
the  nmrning,  talking  and  laughiog  as  familiar  as  in  the  old  hmnt 
at  home ;  and,  in  the  same  evening,  I  mi^ht  have  been  seen 
standing  on  Westminster  Bridge,  between  an  apple-vender  a»d 
a  baked  potato-merchant  vending  my  baskets." 

[Tait's  Magasine. 

A  Favored  TENANT.-^The  lady  of  a  Yorkshire  baroasC 
solicited  her  lord  for  a  dairy  (arm  with  which  to  employ  and 
amuse  ber  leisure  hours.  Her  prayer  was  granted  ;  and,  being 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer,  her  ladyshtp  throve  mighi- 
jly,  realising  handsome  profits  by  her  eggs,  her  butter,  and  her 
poultry.  '*  I  am  sure.  Sir ,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  indul- 
gent spouse,  ''  I  don't  know  why  tenants  grumble  as  they  do  c 
I  find  farming  very  profitable.  <*  Yes  my  dear,"  he  replied^ 
taking  her  playfully  by  the  ear,  "  but  you  pay  me  no  rent.'* 

•»  Ah !"  rejoined  the  lady ,  aAer  a  pause,  "  I'd  forgot  the 

rent. — Gateshead  Observer. 


National  Economy. — An  eminent  member  of  Congress  from 
the  West,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts,  says.  **  A 
vigorous  effort  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
disband  our  army,  and  lay  up  moat  of  eur  ships,  and  discharge 
most  of  our  seamen.  I  am  advising  our  people  to  petition  for 
these  objects.  li  it  should  meet  the  views  of  our  New-England 
friends,  would  it  not  be  well  to  send  our  petitions  to  Congress  f " 


►>>  ^ 


f^  Whatever  thoadoeirt,  let  it  evoke  thy  ntaoat  akUL 
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€(KBciroiioB,  TSE  SovLrrom. — A  loUv  of  aa  American  ^n- 
IImmd  now  trayeling  in  Italy  sajra :  "  Groenough's  groat  group 
UlnitratiYe  of  the  early  settlement  of  our  conntry,  is  a  fine  con- 
Mption,  and  its  execution  is  admirable.  It  represents  a  back- 
woodsman, one  of  the  original  stock  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West, 
In  the  act  of  rescuing  his  wife  and  child  from  the  impending 
peril  of  the  tomahawk  of  an  Indian.  The  ferocity  of  the  oaTage, 
the  shrinking  amasement  of  the  child,  the  resignation  of  the 
wife,  and  the  noble  bearing  of  the  husband,  are  truly  eipressed. 
The  group  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Italian  artists  as  well  as  con- 
noisseurs in  Florence,  and  I  think  it  will  be  so  admired  in  the 
ITnited  States,  as  that  it  will  be  considered  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  Capitol." 


-••m**  ^ 


Slave  Population  in  the  World. — The  slave  population 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  allowing  for  the  manumission 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  South  American  republics,  may  be 
flstimated  at  about  seven  millions  and  a  half,  or  equal  to  the  pop- 
olation  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  appropriated  thus : — United 
States,  3,095,000;  Brazil,  3,250,000 ;  Spanish  colonies.  900,- 
000;  Dutch  colonies,  85,200 ;  South  American  republics,  140,- 
000 ;  African  ■ettlenients,30,000.  In  ail,  aevon  millions  and  a 
Imif 

*'And  1  SAID  I?  there's  Peace  to  be  pound  in  this 
WOELD." — The  cicy  is  just  now  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity 
of  whicii  it  is,  perhaps,  unconscious.  No  burglars — no  mad 
dogs — little  sickness-^nlorioos  weather — streets  sprinkled  every 
day — buildings  en  the  burnt  districts  nearly  cofnpleted — polit- 
i<*al  appointments  settled. — Albany  Messenger. 

^•«9««-^     -■  ■ 

''^^•l•:oxAL  Charactebistics. — If  a  Russian  has  been  given 
todrinkins;  up  to  his  25lh  ye ir,  he  remains  a  drunkard  for  the 
rest  of  liis  life.  Not  so  a  Gorman.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
Gerinun  gets  drunk  'every  day  of  his  life  up  lo  the  end  of  his 
S4lh  ycji- ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  25ih,  when  he  has  slepi 
away  the  effect  of  his  over-nisht  debauch,  he  becomes  a  sober 
man,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Greeting. •'Dr  Chalmers  was  asked  by  Wilkie  whether 
Principal  Baird  would  preach  before  the  Kins:.  Principal  Baird 
had  a  aid  habit  of  crying  in  the  pulpit.  *'  Why  (says  Chalmers) 
if  he  does,  it  will  be  George  Baird  to  George  Rex,  greeting  /" 

Kbmarkablr. — )tis  stated  that  three  clctj^men  in  succession 
who  were  appointed  chaplains  to  tho  Liverpool  Cemetery  have 
become  mentally  deranged.  The  circumstance  is  attributed  to 
their  constant  repetition  (sometimes  as  often  as  six  times  a  day) 
of  the  funeral  seivicc,  and  the  impressiveness  of  the  sad  spec- 
tacle ot  which  they  were  habitually  the  spectators. 


Q«0D  News.— In  the  houses  erected  by  the  Metropolitan 
Bailding  Society  the  mortality  for  tho  year  is  not  more  than  half 
of  that  for  London  generally.  Amongst  500  children  living  in 
these  houses,  it  has  only  been  one- ninth,  and  no  case  of  typhus 
fever  or  cholera  has  occurred  therein. 


»«-^ 


SCI^A  tobacconist  in  the  Strand  has  written  in  his  window 
**  The  man  who  smokes  thinks  like  a  philosopher,  and  acts  like 
a  Samaritan  !"  We  have  known  a  great  many  smokers  in  ouc 
tims,  whose  philosophy  and  Samaritanism  seemed  to  be  summed 
«p  in  the  philosophy  of  merely  "  PLBASiNti  themselves.** 

ftlT^An  old  >iachelor  who  edits  a  paper  somewhore  in  the 
western  country  puis  *^  Melancholy  Accidents**  as  a  head  for 
narriages  in  his  paper. 


^  »»9'*' 


Rbnabkablb   AnvEBTisBMENT. — A  New-Oileans  paper  ad- 
vertises foraalooae  ^  nndivided  half  of  a  negro.** 


OTICE8. 


OuB  pBonpECTUB.^Uaiiy  friends  have  desired  m  t*  send 
tiiem  a  proepeetne,  with  which  to  obtain  new  enbeerlben: 

In  the  present  nnmber  of  onr  peper,  we  enclose  omt^  and 
would  request  all  who  ftel  an  interest  in  the  sneeess  ef  ear  en- 
terprise, to  aid  Q8  in  extending  the  cirenUtion  of  **Tbb  Spibit 
OF  thb  Age." 

Univbbocblom  snbseribers,  will  please  remit  the  aaienBt  doe 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Back  Numbers,  from  No.  1,  can  be  supplied  to  new  subscri- 
bers. We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

All  who  are  friendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  areres- 
peotfuUj  solteited  to  aid  in  extending  its  eirenlation. 

Post  okficb  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  flraotional 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Blasters. 

Payment  in  advance,  is  deairable,  in  all  eases.  $2  will  pay 
for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advance^ 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 
"Spibit  op  the  Age." 

Subscbibers  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  Names, 
Post  Officb,  County,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  omissions, 
and  mistakes. 
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For  The  Spirit  ot  the  iige. 

THE  GRAVE   OF  THE   LANDLESS. 


Oh  ft  lovely  *'  green  isle/'  where  the  billowi  of  ocean 

AoU  on  in  their  might,  where  the  loud  tempests  rave, 
The  ▼ictim  lies  still,  fpr  no  toil  or  doTOtion 

Gould  in  life  rear  a  home  or  in  death  baj  a  grave. 
The  flowers  may  bloom,  and  the  harvests  matare. 

He  heeds  them  no  more  as  they  tauat  the  oppressed ; 
He  has  suffered  the  last  which  the  wronged  may  endore ; 

He  sleeps,  and  no  landlord  disturbs  his  last  rest. 

Oh  England,  say  where  are  the  sons  of  the  nation. 

Thou  falsely  didst  promise  to  rule  and  befriend ! 
Alas,  how  they  perish !  they  die  of  starvation, 

And  thou  to  this  treason,  thy  great  power  dost  lend. 
The  flowers  may  bloom,  and  the  harvests  mature, 

Ko  bounty  of  heaven  can  reach  the  oppressed ; 
They  are  suffering  the  last  which  the  wronged  may  endure, 

Sre  they  sleep,  where  no  tyrant  can  break  their  last  rest. 

Yet  know  that  the  souls,  thou  hast  wantonly  given 

To  be  trampled  in  dust,  shall  still  plead  from  the  sky, 
Boose  the  Race  to  assert  its  proud  birthright  flrom  heaven, 

While  oppression  and.  want,  with  thy  memory,  shall  die. 
Then  the  flowers  shall  bloom,  and  the  harvests  mature 

For  others  than  tyrants,  who  bind  the  oppressed : 
They  have  suffered  the  last,  which  the  wronged  may  endure ; 

They  ask,  now,  that  Bfan  in  his  toil  shall  be  blest. 

Oh  Spirit  of  Freedom,  by  justice  be  guided ; 

Let  Brotherhood  be,  on  thy  banner,  pourtrayed ; 
Wake  the  millions  to  battle  for  the  Right  ludivided, 

And  Humanity's  Father  thy  triumph  shall  aid. 
Then  for  all  shall  be  harvests,  the  fruits  and  the  flowers, 

And  man  pine  no  longer  by  hunger  opprcMed, 
Bat  the  Berth,  with  her  smiles  and  her  sunshine  and  show«f«H 

Be  a  Home  for  the  toiling,  where  All  shall  find  rest. 

SoVTiriKOTOll,  Ct.  j.  k.  l 


^  ••i 


THE  NIQHT  18  MOTHER  OF  THE  DAY. 


Tbb  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring; 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  liirhs. 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  hXk ; 
For  God  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Has  left  his  hope  -with  all. 


For  The  Spliit  the  Age. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  POEMS. 


Mb.  Bnitoa: — 

Every  one  who  has  read  Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  fek* 
Painters,  is  familiar  with  the  interesting  sketch  of  Wi^aa 
Blake.  Cunningham  was  of  too  worldly  a  bent  to  do  fhll  Jnsliit 
to  Blake's  poems.  Some  of  these  for  simple  and  natural  patkss 
will  never  be  surpassed.  He  who  reads,  however,  must  aUow 
the  author  any  amount  of  lioense  with  respect  to  syntax  mad 
prosody.  I  enolose  yon  one  of  his  poepns,  not  by  any  meana  M 
afoir  specimen  of  his  muse,  for  it  is  not^  bat  for  itsstrikiag 
hnmanitary  strain. 

THE  LITTLE  VAGABOND. 

Dear  mother!  dear  mother!  the  church  is  cold, 
But  the  ale-house  is  healthy,  and  pleasant,  and  warm ; 
Besides  I  can  tell  when  I  am  used  well ; 
Such  usage  in  heaven  will  never  do  well. 

But  if  at  (he  church  they  would  give  us  some  ale, 
And  a  pleasant  fire  our  souls  to  regale. 
We'd  sing  and  we'd  pray  all  the  live-long  day. 
Nor  ever  once  wish  from  the  church  to  stn^. 

Then  the  parson  might  preach,  and  drink,  and  sing, 
And  we'd  be  as  happy  as  birds  in  the  spring, 
And  modest  dame  Lurch,  who  is  always  at  ebnrsh,  . 
Would  not  have  bandy  children,  nor  fhstiag,  nor  birA: 

And  Ood,  like  a  Cftther,  r^oioing  te  see 

His  children  as  plensant  and  happy  aa  He, 

Would  have  noniore  quarrel  with  the  devil  or  the  bam^ 

But  kiss  him  and  give  him  both  drink-aad  apfpavol. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  curious  moreeau  involves  much  osofBl 
truth.  "  The  Little  Vagabond^  evidently  conceives  that  woraUp 
will  vdt  be  spontaneous,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  tho 
bock  uncovered.  He  doee  not  mean  to  say  that  worahip  win  bo 
impossible  in  that  state  of  things,  but  only  enforced  or  voluntafy. 
not  spontaneous.  *^  When  the  lark  soars  and  sings  in  the  mora^ 
ing^^thus  the  ragged  little  philosopher  reasona— **lt  is  from 
the  inspiration  of  a  full  crop.  His  song  is  a  spontaneous  goA 
of  gratitude  for  the  good  breakfast  God  has  given  him.  Lino 
my  crop,  and  feather  my  back  every  day  like  the  lark's,  and  I 
will  give  you  both  a  matin's]and  vesper's,  to  which  the  lartfo 
shall  be  no  parallel." 

I  agree  with  thie  clear- w«*  W^tle  vagabond.  True  worship  la 
always  spontaneous,  the  offspring  of  delist  not  duty ;  aad  it 
cannot  be  spontaneous  so  long  as  the  native  passions  or  susoepti- 
billties  of  the  worshipper  are  unsatisfied.  Why  not  1  Beoaaso 
the  worship  of  God  eonsisU  above  all  things  in  the  recognition 
of  His  quality,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  HU  goodness  5  and  this  acknowledgment  tobo 
hearty  must  be  based  upon  apMviouo  €»piriaM  of  that  «sod. 
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WhUe  therefore  my  nfttural  patsions  are  only  stintedly 
IpnUfled — while  I  am  daily  ftiU  of  ansatisfied  desires — ^I  cannot 
worship  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  or  for  his  infinite  good- 
ness, because  my  inexperience  of  this  goodness  perpetually  dis- 
.  qoalifiee  me.  I  indeed  worship  God  intellectnally  at  sach  times, 
but  not  with  the  heart,  not  fh>m  the  exuberant  sentiment  of 
His  perfect  goodness,  but  chiefly  from  the  inspiration  of  hope, 
the  hope  of  His  possible  future  goodness  to  me.  I  worship  Him 
not  for  His  great  name's  sake,  but  for  my  own  little  sake.  All 
ibis  sort  of  worship  oonsequently  is  more  or  less  deprated.  It 
is  stimulated  by  my  want,  not  by  God's  fulness.  It  is  full  of 
ierrility  and  adoration.  It  is  destitute  of  enthusiasm  or  spon- 
taaeity.  It  proceeds  upon  an  incomplete  revelation  of  God,  a 
revelation  to  the  reason  but  not  to  the  senses;  hence  it|i8 
itself  incomplete,  proring  often  a  burdensome  insincerity  to 
the  flesh.  Who  does  not  know  the  tedium  of  "  church,''  when 
this  worship  is  enacting?  Who  does  not  know  the  slumberous 
mist  that  gradually  steals  OTor  heart  an(^  mind  as  the  old  routine 
ftilflls  itself;  and  the  demure  but  solid  joy  with  which  the  con- 
gregation springs  up  to  the  benediction  V^  For  the  benediction 
aiAOunces  to  the  poor  imprisoned  and  torpid  senses  a  "  resur- 
rection unto  liiiB,"  and  the  oheerftil  alacrity  with  which  the  hat 
Is  smoothed,  and  the  rumpled  skirts  shaken  out,  well  attests  to 
Ihe  grateAilness  of  the  announcement. 

But  I  had  no  intention  of  writing  a  commentary  on  poor 
Blake's  muse.  I  only  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  verses, 
with  a  yiew  to  suggesting  the  important  truth  with  which  they 
are  firaught,  namely,  that  we  shall  have  no  worship  acceptable 
to  God  until  we  have  that  which  flows  from  us  spontaneously,  or 
whether  we  will  or  not,  haying  its  spring  in  the  perfect  bliss  of 
tar  daily  sensible  experience.  t.  s. 

Written  for  The  Spirit  of  the  Ag«. 

MAN  AND  PROPERTY; 

THEIR  RIGHTS  AND  RELATIONS. 
B7  J.  K.  JHaALLS. 


The  present  hour  is  one  of  transition.  Old  systems  of  govern- 
ity  philosophy  and  religion  are  breaking  up  and  disappearing. 
Vhe  time  haa  come  when  the  earth  and  heayens  of  the  past, 
Bust  crumble  over  internal  convulsions  and  revolutions^  and 
five  place  to  such  new  systems  of  things,  as  are  able  to  acquire 
«he  ascendency.  In  the  work  of  these  days  mighty  issues  rest. 
These  are  Lord's  days,  one  of  which  is  as  a  thousand  years,  giv- 
ing character  and  destiny  to  centuries.  They  are  the  '^  seed 
time,"  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  social  and  moral  seasons, 
w^ea  on  a  well  prepared  surface  the  genua  of  immortal  Truth 
may  be  planted,  to  spring  up  and  become  the  hope  and  harvest 
of  Aiture  years.  With  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  attached 
to  whateyer  he  may  do,  the  Reformer  of  to-day  goes  forth,  amid 
a  host  of  antagonistic  influences,  but  he  does,  or  should  scatter 
only  ''good  seed.''  It  is  important  too,  that  he  tcork,  for  what 
is  not  sowed  by  his  hand  will  be  supplied  by  anoihers ;  if  not 
better  then  worse.  A  night  must  also  succeed  the  day,  on  end 
to  the  season,  and  then  no  one  can  work.  This  end  may  repre- 
•ent  the  period  of  re-organiiation,  after  which  little  hope  can 
be  entertained  for  the  purification  of  the  elements,  until  another 
cycle  shall  have  been  made,  and  another  upheaval  haye  taken 
place. 

Organisation  is  the  general  order,  and  its  nature  can  only  be 
aifected  by  the  character  of  the  constituent  elements.  Its  dura- 
tion and  service  will  be  commensurate  with  the  perftetibility 
of  its  materials,  and  the  harmony  of  the  combining  forces. 
While  mediation  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  it  is  not  of  the 
highest ;  for  with,  or  without  mediation,  the  combination  fit//  be 
fbtmed.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  exact  propor- 
tions will  be  observed,  or  that  all  foreign  and  deleterious  sub- 
sla&see  will  be  excluded.    Any  premature  movement  then,  t^ 


realise  association,  before  the  proportions  and  mutual  affinities 
of  all  the  elements  are  ascertained,  cannot  ihil  to  result  in  dis- 
aster. To  this  investigation  there  must  be  the  utmost  scope  snd 
freedom,  or  sight  may  be  lost  of  some  important  principle  of 
the  science. 

Impressed  with  this  truth,  the  writer  has  thought  to  contrib- 
ute his  mite,  towards  the  promotion  of  scientific,  philosophic, 
and  Christian  views  of  the  rights  and  relations  sigmfied  above. 
The  learned  world  has  had  enough  of  systems  of  political  econ- 
omy, moral  philosophy,  &c.,  could  they  have  taught  it  natural 
right  and  social  duty.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  men,  learned  and  good  as  most  of  them  were,  ex- 
plain the  economy,  morality,  and  apprehensions  of  the  past,  not 
of  the  present.  It  is  possible,  that  a  difTerence  exists  between 
generalising  the  practical  morality  and  sodal  institutions  of 
the  ages,  and  an  appeal  to  natural  laws  and  impartial  right  At 
any  rate,  the  latter,  not  the  former,  is  the  course  which  the 
reader  of  these  numbers  is  requested  to  pursue.  It  is  useless  to 
think  of  patching  up  old  worn  out  garments  with  new  cloth,  or 
of  storing  away  new  wine  in  old  skins;  we  must  begin  de  novo  ; 
sit  down  like  children  divested  of  aU  prejudices  of  sect  or  party, 
or  caste,  or  separate  in  these,  and  inquire  of  nature  and  of  con- 
science. No  approval  shall  be  valued,  no  condemnation  shall  be 
feared,  which  flows  firom  another  condition  of  mind.  In  order 
to  secure  a  fhll  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  these  questions  sustain  to  each  other,  they 
are  presented  in  this  complex  form. 

We  need  not  refer  to  books,  to  show  that  relatively,  at  least, 
there  is  no  proper  apprehension  of  the  rights  of  man  or  of  prop- 
erty. Our  daily  experience  convinces  us,  that  somewhere  exists 
a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  essential  qualities  of  justice,  in 
reference  to  men's  relations  and  dealings  with  each  other.  The 
universal  conscience  of  the  world  bears  witness  that  it  will  not 
do  to  be  christian  more  than  one  day  in  seven,  and  even  then 
only  in  a  formal  way ;  also  that  business  is  not  to  be  confounded 
at  all  with  friendly  and  social  intercourse,  as  the  maxims  of  each 
are  essentially  different.  Everywhere,  the  right  of  property  is 
good  against  the  right  of  man.  Throughout  the  country  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  slave  has  the  right  of  a  man  to  freedom, 
and  yet  our  civil  polity  is  such,  that  the  right  of  property,  vest- 
ed in  the  master,  retains  him  in  bondage,  or  brings  him  back  te 
it)  whenever  he  presumes  to  use  his  natural  powers  to  assert 
his  natural  rights.  The  master  has  property  invested  in  him, 
and  in  the  eye  of  practical  law  as  expounded  in  this  land,  the 
right  in  that  transcends  all  other  rights. 

When  so  glaring  an  instance  as  this  meets  us  at  the  very 
threshold,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  similar  indi- 
cations at  every  step  as  we  proceed  in  the  investigation.  Though 
we  may  not  findslayery  in  the  precise  form  here  presented ;  yet 
the  same  unjust  subjection  of  the  man  to  the  wealth,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  all  slavery  in  civilized  nations,  will  be  seen  to  per- 
yade  the  civil  and  business  affairs  of  all  Christendom.  Nor  are  the 
results  essentially  different.  Whether  the  inverted  relation  of 
these  rights  enables  the  man  of  property  to  own  my  person,  or 
the  products  of  my  labor,  the  injustice  is  potentially  as  great ; 
because  it  is  for  the  products  of  my  labor  alone,  that  possesBiou 
of  my  person  is  sought.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  most  arbitrary  master  is  not  able  to  compel, 
under  the  chattel  system,  more  menial  and  debasing  service,  than 
the  capitalist  is  able  to  secure,  under  the  higher  system  of 
wages.  The  contrast,  ultimately;  between  a  smarting  back  and 
a  famishing  stomach,  may  not  appear  so  very  great.  The  same 
power  of  property  and  disregard  of  man,  which  enables  the 
master  to  realize  some  hundred  or  two  of  dollars  from  the  labor 
of  the  slave,  above  his  own  support,  enables  the  man  of  equal 
nominal  wealth  to  realize  an  equal  or  greater  income.  Now  as 
all  income  is  the  result  of  labor,  his  property  has  worked  for 
him  the  same  or  a  better  result,  than  the  property  of  the  slave- 
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holder,  and  robbed  the  Uborer  of  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
results  of  his  toil. 

But  it  iras  not  intended  to  canTass  the  claimB,  or  order  of  the 
reforms,  indicated  by  these  evils.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  radical  evils  rest  upon  a  common  foundation, 
a  disregard  of  the  great  principles  of  human  brotherhood  and 
reciprocal  justice.    To  bring  man  up  to  an  enlightened  concep- 
tion and  love  of  these,  is  to  secure  the  object  sought  by  the 
projection  of  all  fragmentary  reforms.    It  must  here  be  assum- 
ed that  the  intellect  of  the  race  is  now  capable  of  something 
more  than  partial  views  and  purblind  experiments.    Empiri- 
oifim  needs  longer  trial  in  the  social  system,  no  more  than  in 
our  systems  of  medical  science.    It  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  new  order  on  sdentifio  principles,  than  to  remoddle  the  old,  by 
everlasting  patchwork  and  attempts  at  approximation.    Our  ob- 
ject should  be,  to  inquire  iato  the  essential  right  and  truth  of 
things,  for  a  natural  system  of  civil  and  social  organiiation  ] 
not  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  be,  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  ever  changing  standard  of  the  world's  indu- 
rated consdence.    Without  any  attempt  to  decide  what  is  right, 
or  what  is  wrong,  under  the  reign  of  Mammon,  without  intend- 
ing to  censure  or  to  praise  individuals  or  classes,  who  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  circumstances,  which  compel  submission 
to  some  extent,  where  all  serve,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is 
wrong,  and  ifYokV would  be  right  beneath  the  rule  of  God  and 
fVatemity.    This  latter  be  our  aim ;  and  elevated  to  a  position 
of  judgment,  forget  the  lower  questions  of  self-interest,  or  the 
suooess  of  an  isolated  sect,  party  or  class.    In  this  light  alone 
should  the  "  question  of  property^  be  disoussed,  as  it  regards 
the  natural  right  of  man,  and  just  association  of  interests  and 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor.    This  question  covers  the 
whole  ground,  where  material  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  *, 
and  oBce  defined  and  fully  comprehended  and  recognized,  the 
process  of  organisation  would  flow  spontaneously  fh>m  the  new 
relations  and  conditions ;  because  order,  and  not  anarchy,  is  the 
divine  method  always.    Anarchy  itself  may  be  regarded,  indeed 
as  an  order,  though  of  transition.    This  question  practically 
underlies  all  the  disputed  points  in  politics,  socialism,  and  in- 
dnstrial  reforms.    The  organization  of  labor  has  no  essential 
ofistaole,  but  what  exists  in  au  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
generally  received  maxims  of  right,  in  their  application  to 
modes  of  distribution.    Partnership  can  do  nothing  efTectual 
for  the  laborer,  or  even  the  man  of  skilly  while  capital  is  allowed 
to  share  in  that  distribution ;  since  the  labor  and  talent,  re- 
quisite to  carry  on  a  business,  is  very  generally  possessed,  while 
the  capital  is  so  confined  to  a  few  hands.    Antagonism  must  ex. 
i8t,as  long  as  a  false  principle  is  involved,  whether  it  be  in  the 
world  or  in  the  phalanx.    Indeed  the  world  itself  would  be  a 
combination  of  infinite  harmonies,  were  it  not  for  the  falsee  of 
its  organizations,  which  are  working  out  their  result^  in  giant 
wrong,  in  wars,  monopolies,  systems  of  slavery  and  of  wages. 

Not  to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  the  seoond  topic  of  discussion, 
it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  claim  of  capital  to  divide  with 
labor,  re8t«  ultimately  on  the  same  foundation,  with  every  spe- 
des  of  oppression,  which  the  World  has  heretofore  shaken  off, 
and  which  we  feel  so  fortunate  in  having  escaped.  U  is  also 
very  natural,  for  capital  as  wejl  as  labor  to  seek  modifications 
of  the  system ;  since  its  continuance,  in  the  present  form,  must 
bring  ultimate  universal  bankruptcy  to  the  business  community, 
as  well  as  want,  deprivation  and  death  to  the  producer.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  wrong  has  sought  compromise  with  its 
victim.  The  ancient  robber,  who  lived  by  plunder  of  the  de- 
fenceless peasantry,  soon  discovered  that  his  cruelty  was  fatal 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  victims.  lie  therefore  sought  a  medi- 
ation, sparing  their  lives  to  enslave  their  bodies.  This  was 
chattel  slavery.  Still  fHirther  enlightened,  he  compromises  again, 
and  agreed,  not  only  to  spare  the  toiling  from  death  and  servi- 
nde,  but  to  protect  them  from  more  barbarous  foes  than  himself, 


simply  in  consideration  of  rent  and  military  service.  This 
Feudalism,  the  seoond  form  of  slavexy,  giving  birth  to  the  sys- 
tem of  wages,  under  which  we  live.  This  last  was  also  a  media- 
tion, where  he  becomes  not  only  a  proteotcnr  and  patron,  but  ap- 
parent benefactor,  giving  employment  and  retvarding  industry  I 
But  uncertainly  attaches  now  to  all  investments.  The  inhuman 
lie,  working  its  way  through  cheats,  and  deception,  begetting 
disappointment  and  poverty,  where  it  promised  plenty,  has 
come  up  from  the  lowest  even  to  the  highest^  and  is  now  staring 
its  authors  in  the  face.  In  this  emergency,  what  mwe  available 
than  another  compromise,  by  which  the  old  barbarous  plnnd- 
erer,  divested  of  its  outward  name  and  form,  but  of  none  of  ita 
essential  properties  or  aims,  may  be  sent  away  on  another  worlds 
tour,  and  thus  the  day  of  judgment  be  again  postponed,  till  tbe 
accomplishment  of  another  cycle  1  Upon  the  promulgation  of 
proper  sentiments  on  this  sul^eot  now  depends  the  sodal  and 
political  character  of  the  coming  ages^  and  even  their  monk 
and  religions  j  for  a  healthy  morality,  or  exalted  rdiglon  can- 
not abide  a  habitual  disregard  of  social  and  civil  justice. 

Toindte  attention  to  the  sutject  canvassed  in  the  succeeding 
nnmt<ers,  the  following  general  propodtionB  are  here  offered. 

1.  To  reward  capita],  is  a  direct  inversion  of  natural  right,  as 
the  right  of  man  must  be  acknowledged  paramount  to  that  of 
property,  and  property  oannot  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  without  asserting  a  better  or  superior  right  to  it, 

2.  Any  system,  securing  a  premium  to  capital,  however  small, 
must  result  in  the  want,  degradation  and  servitude  of  one  class, 
and  in  bestowing  unearned  wealth  and  power  upon  another,  the 
ultimation  of  which  shall  be  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
This  is  capable  of  being  proved,  not  only  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  reasoning,  but  by  mathematical  demonstration.  A  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  capital  and  labor  as  now 
existing,  cannot  lead  to  another  conclusion.  A  few  of  the  fea- 
tures it  presents  to  the  writer's  thought,  will  be  here  submitted. 
They  may  suggest  a  train  of  reflection,  which  will  be  servicea- 
ble in  giving  force  to  the  conclusions,  we  shall  arrive  at,  by  a 
process  of  argumentation.  The  mere  possession  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  rewarded  now,  the  same  as  a  life  of  industry. 
If  a  man  have  three  or  four  thousands,  to  his  idleness  there  is 
distributed  the  same  amount  as  to  the  hard,  life-long  toil  of  a 
laboring  man.  Some  ten  or  twenty  thousands  are  equal  to  the 
best  talent  in  the  country ;  and  the  owners  are  rewarded  for 
the  merit  of  possessing  it,  as  much  as  society  gives  its  best 
teachers,  engineers,  builders,  &c.  If  this  wore  a  matter  merely 
of  favor  toward  them,  it  would  not  appear  so  objectionable ;  but 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  them  so  much  for  idleness,  sodety 
has  grasped  the  prodnotions  of  labor ;  and,  having  no  other  re- 
source, perpetuates  the  wrong,  by  whatever  deceptive  force  he 
is  able  to  wield. 

Suppose  a  man  of  ordinary  business  talents  to  realize  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  pay  seven  per  cent  on  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  do  business  with.  Then  the  reward  of  the  capital  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  man.  Nor  in  partner- 
ship, where  dividend  were  made  to  capital,  could  the  result  be 
different.  Suppose,  that  in  place  of  that  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  capitalists  owned  that  num,  how  could  he  obtain  from  his 
exertions  any  greater  advantage,  than  now  aoorues  from  the 
working  of  this  prindple?  We  shall  see,  ere  we  have  done, 
that  to  reward  capital  at  all.  is  to  confound  all  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  things,  and  reduce  the  human  being,  not  only  to 
a  chiUtel,  but  a  machine.  Suppose  the  yearly  income  of  a  bank* 
er,  from  his  money,  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  this  is 
all  the  result  of  labor  or  skill  not  his  own,  and  is  equal  to  the 
earning  of  about  five  hundred  laborers,  in  what  sense  is  his  vir- 
tual relation  to  labor  different  from  that  of  the  owner  of  five 
hundred  slaves  ? 

Again ;  suppose  a  man's  property  to  consist  of  hones  or 
oxen.    In  ordinary  exchange  of  labor  or  of  produtts,  thdr  labor 
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is  OHioenod  bjr  tlie  Iftbor  of  men.  In  the  Joint  stock  Msooiation, 
ibe  Moring  oz  tnd  tlio  laboring  man  would  be  denlt  with  on 
Ibe  Mme  prineiple,  nor  wonld  tibe  aotonl  veeult  be  asaentiaUjr 
diffanat,  if  tbe  onpitniist  owned  the  men  instead  of  the  bratee, 
•loepi  the  increased  responsibility  it  wonld  throw  upon  him. 

An  ordinary  honse  in  the  City  of  New  Torfc  will  rent  Ibr  as 
nnoh  as  the  wages  of  a  man,  and  eonseqnently  will  command  that 
Jabor  in  the  market  If  the  laws  which  create  the  necessity  of 
the  teoantSi  and  enibrce  the  collection  of  rents,  gaye  the  land- 
lerd  power  to  buy  a  man  with  his  money,  in  the  place  of  the 
boose,  his  relation  to  labor  wonld,  in  no  respect,  be  different 
from  wliat  it  now  is.  If  the  premises  are  employed  for  legiti- 
mate pnrpcoes,  to  the  amount  of  the  rent,  deducting  repairs, 
te.,  the  labor  of  the  tenants  suffer  what  the  French  call  exploit 
Uti&n,  Ifused  to  purposes  most  destruotiTe  to  public  health 
and  morals,  the  relation  of  the  landlord  is  the  same,  and  wonld 
not  be  diffennt  in  result,  if  he  was  allowed  by  law  to  own  men 
and  women,  and  for  personal  gain  sell  them  to  the  infhmy. 
In  the  name  of  brotherhood,  it  is  asked,  what  meaning  can  there 
be  in  <'  cooperation,"  '^  mutual  guarantee,"  and  other  cheering 
watchwords  of  socialism,  when  the  mere  chance  of  birth,  or  pre- 
carious fortune,  in  a  most  antagonistic  state,  determines  the  po- 
sition of  nnmbers,  as  entitled  to  live  in  luxury,  without  toil,  or 
to  labor  on  a  plane  with  cattle  and  machines!  If  the  reader 
will  patiently  follow  the  discussion,  in  the  numbers  which  are 
to  follow  he  will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  correct- 
ness and  importance  of  the  general  propositions. 
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[oomtinukd.] 

Of  Works. 
Kretshna. 

The  man  eigoyeth  not  freedom  tram  action,  from  the  non- 
commencement  of  that  which  he  hath  to  do ;  nor  doth  he  obtain 
happiness  from  a  total  inactiyity.  No  one  erer  resteth  a  mo- 
ment inactive.  Every  man  is  iuToluntarily  urged  to  act  by 
thoetf  principles  which  are  inherent  in  his  natura        *    .   * 

Perform  the  settled  functions :  action  is  preferable  to  inaction* 
The  journey  of  thy  mortal  ftrame  may  not  succeed  from  inaction. 
This  buqr  world  is  engaged  from  other  motives  than  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity.  Abandon  then,  0  son  of  Koontee,  all  selfish 
motives,  and  perform  thy  duty  for  him  alone.         *         * 

Wherefore,  perform  thou  that  which  thou  hast  to  do,  at  all 
times,  unmindful  of  the  event  \  for  the  man  who  doeth  that 
which  he  hath  to  do,  without  affection,  obtaineth  the  supreme 

•  #***•»** 

The  man  whose  mind  is  led  astray  by  the  pride  of  self-suffi- 
dency,  thinketh  that  he  himself  is  the  executor  of  all  thoee  ac- 
tions which  are  performed  by  the  principles  of  his  oonstitution 
Bnt  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  two  dis- 
tinctions of  cause  and  effect,  having  considered  that  principles 
will  act  according  to  their  natures,  giveth  himself  no  trouble.  * 

Throw  every  deed  upon  me,  and  with  a  heart  over  which  the 
Boul  presideth ;  be  free  f^m  hope,be  unpresuming,  be  free  from 
trouble  and  resolve  to  fight. 

The  understanding  of  the  wise  man  is  obscured  by  this  invet- 
erate foe,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  who  rageth  like  fire,  and  is 
bard  to  be  appeased.  *  #  *  *  * 

Thou  shouldst,  therefore,  first  subdue  thy  passions,  «nd  get 
the  better  of  this  awfhl  destroyer  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

The  organs  are  esteemed  great,  bnt  the  mind  is  greater  than 
they.  The  resolution  is  greater  than  the  mind,  and  who  is 
superior  to  the  resolution  is  he,  Wheu  thou  hast  resolved  what 
Is  superior  to  the  resolution,  and  fixed  thyself  by  thyself^  de- 
termine to  abandon  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  desire,  whose 
objects  are  hard  to  be  accomplished. 


Op  the  FoKSAxnro  or  Woaxs. 
Kretshna, 

The  learned  even  are  puisled  to  determine  what  is  work,  and 
what  is  not.  I  will  tell  thee  what  that  work  is,  by  knowing 
which  thou  wilt  be  delivered  fhun  misfbrtune.  It  may  be  de- 
fined—action, improper  action,  and  inaction.  The  path  of  ao- 
tion  is  firee  of  darkness. 

He  who  may  behold,  as  it  were,  waclion  in  action,  and  aetm 
in  inaction,  is  true  amongst  mankind.  He  is  a  tme  performer 
of  all  duty. 

Wise  men  call  him  a  Pandeet,  whose  every  nndertakii^s  is 
free  from  the  idea  of  desire,  and  whose  actions  are  oonsumsd 
by  the  fire  of  wisdom.  He  abandonetb  the  desire  of  a  reward 
of  his  actions  j  he  is  always  contented  and  independent ;  and 
although  he  may  be  engsged  in  a  work,  he,  as  xt  werc^  doeth 
nothing.  He  is  unsolicituous,  of  a  subdued  mind  and  spirit, 
and  exempt  firom  every  perception  j  and,  as  he  doeth  only  the 
offices  of  the  body,  he  committeeth  no  offence.  He  is  plessed 
with  whatever  he  may  by  chance  obtain ;  he  hath  gotten  the 
better  of  duplicity,  and  he  is  free  from  envy.  He  is  the  seme 
in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  and  although  he  acteth,  he  is  not 
confined  in  the  action.  The  work  of  him  who  hath  lost  all  anx- 
iety for  the  event,  who  is  freed  from  the  bonds  of  action,  and 
Btandeth  with  his  mind  subdued  by  spiritual  wisdom,  and  who 
performeth  it  for  the  sake  of  worship,  cometh  altogether  unto 
nothing.  God  is  the  gift  of  charity ;  God  is  the  offering ;  God 
is  iu  the  fire  of  the  altar ;  by  God  is  the  sacrifice  performed  ,- 
and  God  is  to  be  obtained  by  him  who  maketh  God  alone  the 
objects  of  his  works.  ♦  4  #  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  world  to  be  compared  with 
wisdom  for  purity.  He  who  is  perfected  by  practice,  in  due 
time  fiodeth  it  in  his  own  souL  He  who  hath  faith  findetk 
wisdom ;  and,  above  all,  he  who  hath  gotten  the  better  of  his 
passions ;  and  having  obtained  this  spiritual  wisdom,  he  shortly 
enjoy eth  superior  happiness;  whilst  the  ignorant^  and  the  men 
without  fiftith,  whose  spirit  is  fUll  of  doubt,  is  lost  Neither  this 
world,  nor  that  which  is  above,  nor  happiness,  can  be  eigoyed 
by  the  man  of  a  doubting  mind.  The  human  actions  have  no 
power  to  confine  the  spiritual  mind,  which,  by  study,  hath  for- 
saken works,  and  whicb^  by  wisdom,  hath  cut  asunder  the  bonds 
of  doubt  Wherefore,  0  son  of  Bharat,  resolve  to  cut  asunder 
this  doubt,  offspring  of  ignorance,  which  hath  taken  poaacHion 
of  thy  mind,  with  the  edge  of  the  wisdom  of  thy  own  sonl,  and 
arise  and  attach  thyself  to  the  discipline. 


SINGULAR  PROPHECY 


Mr.  EniToa : — ^Lorenzo  Dow,  of  eccentric  memory,  was  In  pos- 
session of  a  German  work  on  the  Prophecies,  which  he  valued 
highly,  and  firequently  made  quotations  ftrom.  Among  other  re- 
markable sayings  of  the  author,  were  these : 

« I  would  not  be  a  king,  in  1848." 
« I  would  not  be  a  grave-digger  in  1840^' 
^l  would  not  be  a  soldier,  in  1890." 
«I  would  be  either,  in  1851." 

The  work  alluded  to  was  written  about  200  years  ago.  It 
certabily  possesses  an  interest  for  the  curious.  How  firail  the 
tenure  by  which  kings  held  their  crowns  in  1848 !  Who  would 
like  the  office  of  grave-digger  in  1849,  unless  he  were  solely  mer 
cenaiy  7  How  more  than  presumable  it  is  that  the  military  men 
of  the  earth  will  contribute  multitudes,  in  1850,  to  fill  a  wide 
and  quiet  gravel  And  we  may  hope^  at  least,  in  1851,  for  the 
thir  harbingers  which  promise  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
to  men." — [Journal  of  Commerce. 


^^  ••A»<«- 


Stand  fsst ;  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  itself,  sufficient  for 
happiness  ? 
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WEALTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOCRACY. 


We  find  in  a  di^^t  of  Mr.  Coleman's  recent  book  on  Europe, 
prepared  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  wealth  of  several  noblemen  of  Great  Britian  : 

Althorpe,  the  residence  of  Earl  Spencer,  consists  of  10,000 
acres,  **  all  lying  together  in  wood,  meadow,  pasture,  gardens, 
parks,  and  everything  in  a  style  of  superior  beauty  and  order.^' 
His  house  contains  sleeping  rooms  for  seventy  guests  ;  the  en- 
tries and  rooms  are  filled  with  pictures  and  statues.  A  gallery 
of  pictures,  one  hundred  feet  long,  contains  many  of  the  works 
of  the  first  masters.  His  library  comprises  more  then  50,000 
volumes,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  home  farm,  (Goodwood,)  consists 
of  23,000  acres.  His  whole  domain  at  Goodwood  is  40,000 
acres.  He  has  a  summer  retreat  in  Scotland  of  between  200,- 
000  and  300,000  acres.  *'  Of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
this  establishment,"  says  Mr.  Coleman,  *'  I  cannot  give  you  any 
adequate  idea"  extensive  parks,  through  which  you  ride  for  miles 
and  miles — herds  of  deer,  sheep,  and  cattle— twenty^five  race 
bones  in  the  stable,  and  a  groom  for  eadi — an  aviaiy,  filled  with 
a  variety  of  splended  birds — fish-ponds,  grottos,  &c. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  proprietor 
of  Chatsworth,  is  said  to  be  £300,000,  or  one  million  of  dollars. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  most  splended  nobleman's  seat  in  the  king- 
dom. His  anboretuniy  covering  many  acres,  contains  one  or 
more  specimens  of  every  tree  that  can  be  acclimated — the  kitchen 
garden  covers  twelve  Acres — a  conservatory,  387  feet  long,  1 17 
feet  wide,  67  feet  high,  with  a  carriage  way.  This  conserva- 
tory is  covered  with  7.600  square  feet  of  glass,  and  warmed 
with  hot  water,  passing  through  an  extent  of  seven  miles.  The 
fountain  at  Chatsworth  throws  water  to  the  bight  of  276  feet. 
Here  the  Duke  owns  3,500  acres,  and  96,000  in  Derbyshire. 
For  a  minute  description  of  these  sumptuous  residences,  and  a 
foil  account  of  their  interior  arrangements,  style  of  living,  &c., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

On  page  108,  vol.  1,  Mr.  Coleman  gives  an  account  of  severs] 
noblemen  whose  annual  income  varied  from  £100,000  to  £150,- 
000,  that  is,  from  $500,000,  to  $750,000.  Speaking  of  Lord 
Yarborougb  he  says  that  his  lordship  '*  has  an  infinite  number 
of  hunters,"  &c.  &c.,and  adds  *'  It  was  the  custom  at  this  place 
for  his  lordship,  and  his  guests  were  always  invited  to  accom- 
pany him,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  evening  to  visit  his 
stables,  where  the  hunting  and  riding  horses  were  kept,  which 
were  reached  by  a  covered  passage  way  from  the  house.  The 
stables  presented  all  the  neatness  of  a  house  parlor,  and  the 
grooms  were  more  than  a  dozen  in  number,  all  drawn  up  in  a 
line  to  receive  the  company."  Lord  Yarborough  has  more  than 
60,000  acres  in  pIantation-«he  has  600  tenants,  and  you  can  ride 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  upon  his  estate.  '*  Many  of  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Yarborough  pay  1000  and  1400  guineas  a  year 
rent,  and  several  of  them  live  like  noblemen,  keeping  tlieir  dogs, 
horses,  carriages,  and  servants  in  livery." 

Of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  style  of  living,  &c.,  Mr.  Coleman 
says,  "  The  service  at  dinner  wad  always  silver  or  gold  through- 
out, plates  and  dishes,  except  for  the  jellies  and  puddings,  and 
those  the  most  beautiful  china."  In  truth,  Mr.  Coleman's  book 
resembles  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  the  glitter  of  whose  illumi- 
nated stalactites  does  not  surpass  the  splendor  of  the  gold,  and 
silver,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  which  are  displayed  before  him 
In  a  certain  sense,  apart  from  the  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion which  it  coftTeys,  this  work  may,  fitly  enough  be  called — 
the  ladies'  own  book.  The  Duke  has  more  than  forty  race  horses, 
and  sixty  grooms  and  hostlers.  His  salmon  fishery  at  the  Gor- 
don Castle  used  to  be  let  for  £10,000  and  now  lets  for  £7,900 
pev  annmn,  or  $25,000-. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the  style 
of  surpassing  splendor  in  which  a  British  Baronet  may  live, 
with  bis  600  tenants  around  him,  be  will  be  abundantly  grati- 


fied, by  turning  to  Mr.  Coleman's  account  of  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
gan's esUbliahraent  at  Tredegar,  vol.  1,  page  298.  Then  let 
him  turn  tor  the  account  of  Woborn  Abbey,  p.  310,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  says  Mr.  C.  "  in  magnificence 
distances  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen,  and  next  to  the  royal  pelace* 
may  be  considered  the  acme  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

AAer  alluding  to  a  court  ball,  at  which  one  lady  wore  £60,000 
or  $300,000  worth  of  diamonds,  Mr»  C.  remarks— -''The  Duoheta 
of  Boxburgh,  whom  I  do  not  know,  Appeared  moat  splendidly 
and  well  she  might,  as  the  annual  income  of  the  Duke  it  esti- 
mated to  be  £300,000." 

Upon  this  point  these  statements  may  suffice.  There  are  verf 
few  of  our  wealthiest  men,  whose  entire  estate  is  equal  to  the 
income  of  this  nobleman  for  a  single  year. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  nobleman,  our  *'  merchant  princes,"  bet 
appear  to  be  a  set  of  beggarly  fellows.  The  comparative  esti- 
mate of  wealth  is  well  exhibited  in  the  remark  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  N.  Y.,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  riches  were 
not  essential  to  happiness,  and  that  he  who  had  only  $600,000 
was  as  well  off  ka  if  he  was  a  rich  man. 

Mr  Coleman's  account  of  the  poverty  and  mieery  of  Iveland 
are  not  sufprisieg.  Too  many  years  we  have  heard  this  etoiy 
from  every  traveler  who  has  visited  ^at  unhappy  oonatry.  Hit 
statements  of  the  sqaalid  poverty  and  intolerable  filth  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Duudee— ieiinte  Jhmdee  are  rather  startling. 

In  conneetion  with  the  poverty  of  Inland,  Mr.  Coleman  pre- 
sents an  *'  extract  from  the  probate  of  fortunes,  left  by  Irish 
Bishops,  laid  before  theHouse  of  Commons  in  1832"— meaning 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  whose  sees  were  in 
Ireland.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  eleven  deceased  bishops 
amounted  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling— or  nine  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  tbous>ind  dollars.  The  wealthiest  of  these  poor  descendants 
of  poor  St.  Peter  was  Agar  bishop  of  Cashel,  whose  estate  is  set 
do^n  at  $400,000,  or  two  millions  of  dollars. 

FRENCH   WOMEN. 


As  to  the  fairer  portion  of  creation,  who  has  not  admired  the 
French  women  ?  Unfortunately  the  sentiment  rarely  goes  beyeod 
admiration.  The  Normandy  girls,  with  their  black  hair  and 
beet-like  eheeks— the  girls  Of  South  France,  with  their  flashing 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  pale  faces,  reminding  one  of  Spanish  hero- 
ines in  novels— and  the  lively  grisettes  of  Paris,  have  all  been 
the  theme  of  travelers'  praises.  Admit  that  they  captivate  at 
the  first  glance — their  reign  is  soon  over.  Candor  will  toree  the 
traveler  in  France  to  acknowledge  that,  akhoogh  diarmed  at 
Havre  by  the  rosy  freshness  of  the  damsels,  he  begins  to  find 
them  coarse  before  he  arrives  at  Paris.  On  finiahing  his  tour 
at  Marseilles,  he  will  find,  on  questioning  his  memory,  that  he 
has  seen  very  few  fine  women,  but  an  infinite  nnmber  ef  wrinkled 
withered  hags,  and  of  girls,  who  at  twenty  have  the  worn  and 
jaded  air  of  thirty  years  spent  in  privation. 

A  French  peasant  girl  is  a  burlesque  on  humanity.  Imagine; 
if  you  can,  a  female  brought  up  in  a  dirty  hnt,  without  nutritious 
food,  without  the  slightest  education,  and  compelled  to  work  daf 
after  day  in  the  fields  and  at  the  roughest  labors  of  men !  The 
writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  these  creatures,  on  fete  days,  dan- 
cing on  the  village  greens  of  the  South  of  France.  Perhaps 
others  more  prone  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things  would  have 
beendelisrhted  with  the  simplicity  and  hearty  happiness  of  these 
poor  people.  Many  English  writers  lament  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  rustic  sports  and  pastimes  of  old  England. 
These  were  probably  very  much  like  those  which  now  exist  in 
the  country  districts  of  France.  If  so,  the  sooner  they  entirely 
disappear,  the  belter.  They  can  exist  only  where  the  people  are 
in  a  slate  of  degradation,  and  are  willing  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Carolina  slaves  at  a  dance  after  com- 
husking.    Indeed  after  having  seen  the  fetes  of  the  French  peai- 
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intry  and  the  trolics  of  Southern  Blaves,  the  writer  is  at  a  loss 
which  to  think  proves  the  higher  state  of  civilisation.  But  to 
continue  the  comparison  between  the  French  and  German  women, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed  the  latter,  they  are  undoubtedly  more 
handsome.  Never  have  I  seen  bo  many  smooth  and  beautiful 
complexions  in  so  short  a  time  since  crossing  the  Rhine.  The 
spiritual  and  dreamy  expression  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  American  women,  and  which  is  entirely  unknown  in  France^ 
is  frequently  found  here.  Some  painter  has  said  that  if  bo  wished 
to  paint  an  angel,  he  wouM  choose  his  model  among  the  Amer- 
ican women.  He  might  find  in  Germany  the  same  expression 
of  sweetness  and  purity,  blended  with  intelligence.  But  I  must 
•stop  for  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  the  Dutch  damsels.  I  will  end  the  comparison  between 
the  French  and  Germans  by  saying  that,  either  because  of  the 
dlflbrence  in  race,  or  in  clii^ate,  or  in  social  or  political  institu- 
Uons,  or  from  all  these  causes  together,  the  physical  development 
of  the  latter  is  much  more  perfect. — [Cor.  of  Com.  Advertiser. 
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KINDNESS  THE  BEST  PUNISHMENT. 


A  Qoftker  of  most,  exemplary  ohanot«r,  was  diatarbed  one 
night  by  fooleteps  wonnd  hie  dwelUsg ;  and  he  arose  from  his 
bed  and  ouaiUmAj  opened  a  back  door  to  reconnoitre.    Cloee  by 
was  an  ont  house,  and  under  it  a  cellar,  near  a  window  of  which 
WIS  a  man  busily  engaged  in  receiving  the  contents  of  his  pork 
barrel  from  another  within  the  cellar.    The  old  man  approached 
and  the  man  outside  fled.    He  stepped  up  to  the  cellar  window, 
and  reoieved  the  pieces  of  pork  ttom  the' thief  within,  who  after 
a  little  while,  asked  his  snpposed  accomplice  in  a  wisper,  ''  Shall 
we  take  it  all  V    The  owner  of  the  pork  said  softly,  '<  Yes,  take 
it  aU ;"  and  the  thief  industriously  handed  up  the  balance  through 
the  window,  and  then  came  up  himself.    Imagine  his  consterna. 
lion,  when,  instead  of  greeting  his  companion  in  crime,  he  was 
confronted  by  the  Quaker.    Both  were  astonished,  for  the  thief 
proved  to  be  a  near  neighbor,  of  whom  none  wouli  have  sus- 
pected such  conduct.    He  plead  for  mercy,  begged  him  not  to  ex- 
pose him,  spoke  of  the  necessities  of  poverty,  and  promised  falth- 
ftilly  never  to  steal  again. 

"  If  thou  hadst  asked  me  for  meat,"  said  the  old  man.  ^^  it 
woold  have  been  given  thee.  I  pity  thy  poverty  and  thy  weak- 
ness, and  esteem  thy  family.    Thou  art  forgiven.'* 

The  thief  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when 
the  old  man  said,   '  Take  the  pork  neighbor.'* 
"  No,  no/'  said  the  thief,  "  I  dont  want  the  pork.-* 
'^Thy  necessity  was  so  great  that  it  led  thee  to  steal  it.    One- 
half  the  pork  thou  must  take  with  thee.*' 

The  thief  insisted  he  could  never  eat  a  morsel  of  it.  The 
thoughts  of  the  crime  would  make  it  choke  him.  T{e  begged 
the  privilege  of  letting  it  alone.  But  the  old  man  was  incor- 
rigible, and  furnishing  the  thief  with  a  bag,  had  half  the  pork 
put  therein,  and  laying  it  upon  his  back,  sent  him  home  with  it* 
He  met  his  neighbor  daily  for  many  years  afterward,  and  their 
Ihmilies  visited  together,  but  the  matter  was  kept  a  secret ;  and 
though  in  after  times  the  circumstance  was  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  delinquent  was  never  made  known.  The  punishment 
Was  severe  and  effectual.  It  was  probably  his  first — it  was  cer- 
tainly his  last  attempt  to  steal. 

Had  the  man  been  arraigned  before  a  court  of  Justice,  and 
imprisoned  for  the  petty  theft,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  result.  His  family  disgraced,  their  peace  destroyed,  the 
man's  character  ruined,  and  his  spirit  broken.  Revenge,  not 
penitence,  would  have  swayed  his  heart,  the  scorn  of  the  world 
would  have  blackened  his  ftiture,  and  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  entered  upon  a  course  of  crime  at  which,  when  the  first 
offence  was  committed,  his  soul  would  have  shuddered.  And 
what  would  the  owner  of  the  pork  have  gained  1  Absolutely 
nothing  Kindness  was  the  best  punishment,  for  it  saved  while 
It  punished.'[Young  People's  Mirror. 


The  original  primer  was  eminently  a  religious  book.  Every 
page  was  filled  with  pious  thoughts ;  every  sentence  was  inceaded 
to  teach  some  religious  truth.  All  the  answers  to  the  qaeations 
were  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  two  pages  of  ^  Some 
proper  names  of  men  and  women,  to  teach  children  to  spell  their 
own,'  were  not  filled  with  the  names  of  ancient  heroes,  or  mod- 
ern fancy  names,  but  Bartholomew,  Barnabas,  Barzillai,  £bene- 
zer,  Eleazer,  Obadiah,  Zachariah,  and  Zebediah,  and  names  of  a 
similar  kind,  were  the  most  prominent.  Even  the  words  of  from 
one  to  five  syllables,  which  stand  in  columns  for  spelling,  hare, 
many  of  them,  a  tendency  to  suggest  religious  thoughts.  There 
we  may  find,  saint,  glo-ry  ,ho-U-neBs,  be*at«i-tude,  ben-e-dio-tion. 
ed-i-fi-ca-tion. 

For  A  there  was  this  couplet. 

"In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

When  the  young  child  read  as  fhr  as  the  catechism,  he  fbund 
the  following  statement  of  the^consequences  of  ^  the  fall."  ^'  All 
mankind  by  the  IkU  lost  communion  with  God,  are  under  his 
wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever.-'  The  first 
couplet  remains  unaltered  in  all  the  editions. 

But  the  publishers  of  the  later  editions,  began  as  early  as  the 
letter  B,  to  modify  the  original,  and  to  genendize  the  meaning. 

B. 

ANCIENT. 

*'  Heaven  to  find 
The  Bible  mind." 

«  *  «  * 

"  *V^hen  we  proceed  to  G,  the  corruption  becomes  more  manifest, 
and  instead  of  the  sacred  scenes  and  characters  drawn  flrom  ihc 
Scriptures,  we  have  ''the cat,"  'Hhedog,"  "theBagle,"  "the 
idle  fool,"  ''the  lion,"  ''the  moon,"  " nightingales/'  &c.,  Ace.  A 
few  instances  will  be  given. 


MODERN. 


'<  Thy  life  to  mend 
This  book  attend.' 

«  «     -      * 


AN'ClENT^  PUHITANICAL. 

'<  Christ  crucified. 
For  sinners  died.'- 


'*  The  deluge  drowned, 
The  earth  around." 

"  Elijah  hid. 
By  ravens  fed." 

"  The  judgment  made, 
Felix  afraid." 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


MODERN  B.  3.  SOCIETY. 

"The  cat  doth  play, 
And  after  slay." 

"A  dog  will  bite, 
A  thief  at  night." 

"The  eagle's  flight, 
Is  out  of  sight." 

«  The  idle  Fool, 
Is  whipped  at  school.'* 


The  first  printer  of  the  amendments  could  hardly  have  been 
a  christian,  or  a  serious  man.  In  the  edition  which  I  have  seeui 
he  has  revealed,  plainly  enough,  his  ludicrous  idea,  by  represent* 
ing  a  cat  playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  a  mouse  dancing !  The  Sab* 
bath  School  Society  have  left  out  the  fiddle  and  given  an  additional 
mouse.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  they  continue  to  circulate  the  primeri 
as  a  religious  book,  they  will  restore  '*  Christ  crucified,"  and 
leave  out  the  cat ,  and  also  restore  the  picture  of  Felix,  that 
when  children  tremble,  and  are  afraid,  it  may  be  in  view  of  ths 
judgment,  and  not  of  the  "  rod." 

*♦♦♦*#» 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  catechism  written  by  our 
New  Bngland  Congregational  Cotton,  should  be  rejected  in  the 
modern  editions,  while  the  one  prepared  by  the  foreign  Pres- 
byterian divines  is  retained.  However,  as  the  leading  dootrinei 
of  both  bodies  of  christians  were  and  are  in  the  main,  the  same. 
.  it  may  have  been  a  wise  decision  in  selecting  the  Utter.  The 
tenets  of  Calvinism  are  taught  in  both ;  and  with  more  force  and 
distinctness  in  the  Assembly's  than  in  Cotton's  Catechism. 

[Cambridge  Chronicle. 
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Traxislated  from  the  QeTxnan. 

THE   FAMISHED  WANDERER. 


BY  MRS.   8T.   SIMON. 


^*  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  a  story,"  said  a  fickle  and 
thou^tlesa  youth  to  his  teacher,  *'  I  hate  serious  iostruction/' 

'^  Listen  then !"  said  the  teacher.  **  A  wanderer  fillea  hie 
traveling  pouch  with  savory  meats  and  fruits,  as  his  way  would 
lead  him  across  a  wide  desert.  During^  the  first  few  days  he 
journeyed  through  the  smiling  fertile  fields.  But,  instead  of 
plucking  the  fruits  which  nature  here  offered  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  traveler,  he  found  it  more  convenient  to  eat  of  the  provis- 
ions which  he  carried  with  him.  He  soon  reached  the  desert, 
Afler  journeying  onward  for  a  few  days  his  whole  store  of  food 
was  exhausted.  He  now  began  to  wail  and  lament,  for  no- 
where sprouted  a  blade  of  grass ;  every  thing  was  covered  with 
burning  sand.  Aft^  suffering  for  two  long  days  the  torments 
of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  he  expired. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  in  him,"  said  the  youth  **  to  forget  that 
he  had  to  cross  the  desert." 

"  Dost  thou  act  more  wisely  ?"  asked  the  teacher  in  an  earnest 
tone.  "  Thou  art  setting  forth  on  the  journey  of  life,  a  journey 
that  leads  to  Eternity.  Now  is  the  time,  when  ibou  shouldst 
seek  after  knowledge,  and  collect  the  treasures  of  wisdom ;  but 
the  labor  affirighta  thee,  and  thou  dost  prefer  to  trifle  away  the 
spring  time  of  thy  years,  amid  useless  and  childish  pleasures. 
Continue  to  act  thus,  and  thou  wilt  yet,  upon  the  journey  of  Life, 
when  wisdom  and  virtue  fail  thee,  fare  like  that  hapless  wanderer. 

[New- York  Organ. 


Here  was  reason.  He  henrd;  he  undentood,  obeyed  in  th« 
exercise  of  memory,  judgment,  reflection,  determination.  In  the 
last  instance  there  was  evidently  deeper  reflection  and  thought 
and  longer  and  more  persevering  effort  than  many  a  ohild  of  ten 
years  of  age  would  have  exercised  or  made.— [Investigator. 

'  'counsels  for  the  young. 


■♦••*•♦• 


CANINE  RE  ASONINQ. 


Ms.  Editor  : — ^While  1  had  chaise  of  an  academy  in  Spring- 
fieUI,  <Qa^)  f^m  IS29  to  1836, 1  deroted  a  few  hours  occasionally 
to  angling.  I  went  on  horseback  and  took  with  me  a  large  dog, 
which  I  had  taught  almost  as  a  ohild,  to  guard  my  horse  while 
engaged  in  the  sport.  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  talk  to  him 
slowly  but  distinotly,  and  to  show  him  how  I  had  done  this  and 
that.  I  found  that  he  understood  me.  If  I  said,  "  The  weather 
is  unfavorable,  there  will  be  no  fishing  to  day,'^  he  would  go  off 
and  lie  down  apparently  in  sorrow ;  but  if  I  said,  ^^  Its  a  fine  day, 
we  shall  have  sport  enough,'*  he  would  Jump  around  in  the  high- 
est excitement. 

One  evening,  at  the  old  of  the  moon,  the  fish  biting  keenly,  I 
had  remained  an  hour  after  dark,  and  as  I  had  left  the  horse 
untied  to  graze  and  did  not  see  him,  I  asked  the  dog— '<  Tigen 
where  is  the  horse  V^  He  conducted  me  to  him,  and,  on  inj  say- 
ing, "  You  are  a  fine,  intelligent  dog,^  he  became  overjoyed  and 
began  to  bark  at  the  horse.  The  horse  became  alarmed,  and  ran 
home.  I  then  said  to  the  dog — ^'  Tiger,  do  you  see  that  you  have 
frightened  Soladin,  and  that  now,  tired  and  fatigued,  I  have  to 
go  home  on  foot  ?  Now  mark  me !  If  you  over  do  it  again,  I 
will  as  certainly  shoot  you  as  I  did  the  squirrel  on  the  tree^  or 
the  bird  in  the  air !  Do  you  hear  1  Mind !  As  soon  as  you  see 
my  eye  on  the  horse,  do  you  go  behind  a  pine-tree  or  bush,  and 
then  yon  may  do  as  you  please.'*" 

On  the  third  evening  I  went  again,  and  had  forgotten  ngrself 
the  instruction  given  Tiger.  I  was  again  delayed.  On  my  whistle 
he  came  to  me,  watched  my  eye  as  he  conducted  me  to  the  horse 
feeding  in  a  small  savannah,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  went  back 
and  hid  behind  a  large  pine-tree.  As  soon  as  I  had  caught  the 
horse  and  mounted,  he  came  and  with  the  strongest  possible 
demonstration  gave  me  evidence  of  his  self-complacency  and  joy. 
He  ever  after  followed  that  instruction  once  given.  The  same' 
dog  toiled  three  hours  to  bring  back  my  horse  who  had  escaped 
with  his  halter  and  had  struck  off  to  his  former  home,  and  finally 
selling  him  by  the  halter  actually  led  him  two  miles  back  to  his 
stable.  As  soon  as  the  horse  was  secured,  the  dog  laid  down  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  and  persevering  effort 


Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider  break  his  thread 
twenty  times,  twenty  times  wUl  he  mend  it  again,  liake  up 
your  minds  to  do  a  thing  and  you  will  do  it  Fear  not  if  a 
trouble  comes  upon  you  j  keep  up  your  spirits,  though  the  day 
be  a  dark  one. 

If  the  sun  is  going  down,  look  up  to  the  stars ;  if  the  earth  is 
dark,  keep  your  eye  on  Heaven  I— with  Qod's  presence,  and 
God's  promises,  a  man  or  a  child  may  be  cheerfhl. 

Mind  what  you  run  after !  Never  be  content  with  a  bubble 
that  will  bunt,  or  firewood  that  will  end  in  smoke  and  darkne  n 
Get  that  which  you  can  keep,  and  which  is  worth  keeping. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger  will  come  but  re- 
sist it  strongly.  A  spark  may  set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  paa- 
sion  may  give  you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  lift. 
Never  revenge  an  ixgury. 

If  you  have  an  enemy  act  kindly  to  him  and  make  him  your 
friend.  You  may  not  win  him  over  at  once,  but  try  it  agMiL 
Let  one  kindness  be  followed  by  another,  till  you  have  compas- 
sed your  end.  By  little  and  little  great  things  are  completed ; 
and  so  repeated  kindness  will  soften  the  heart  of  stone. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  A  boy  that  is  whipped  to 
school  never  leams*his  lesson  well — ^A  man  that  is  compelled  to 
work,  cares  not  how  badly  it  is  performed.  He  that  pulls  off 
his  coat  cheerftilly,  strips  up  his  sleeves  in  earnest,  and  singff 
while  he  works,  is  the  man  for  me. 

Evil  thou^ta  are  worse  enemies  than  lions  and  tigers ;  Ibr 
we  can  keep  out  of  the  way  of  wild  beasts,  but  bad  thought! 
win  their  way  everywhere.  The  cup  that  is  ftill  will  hold  no 
more ;  keep  your  heads  and  hearts  fnll  of  good  thoughts,  that 
bad  thoughts  may  find  no  room  to  enter. 


>»4 


QIVE  ME    YOUR  BAB  Y. 


We  saw  a  poor  woman  sitting  on  the  steps  in  front  of  a  hotel, 
on  Fifth  street,  the  other  morning,  holding  a  pale  yet  beautifhl 
infant  in  her  arms ;  in  one  hand  she  had  a  saucer  containing  a 
few  pennies.  She  was  about  thirty,  and  neatly  clad,  although 
the  dress  was  of  the  cheapest  material.  One  could  see  that  her 
position  in  life  had  been  better,  and  perhaps  a  happy  one  Ibr 
years. 

Our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  of  well  dressed  laditi^ 
who  were  standing  around  and  endeavoring  to  beg  the  baby. 

^'  What  a  sweet  child !''  said  one. 

"Poor  little  dear  r  said  anoUier,  "how  I  could  love  it,  If  it 
was  my  own." 

The  mother  drew  the  child  closer  to  her  bosom,  but  said  not 
a  word.  Another  lady,  in  whose  ftoe  one  oouM  see  at  a  glaaoe 
a  fountain  of  charity  and  love,  seemed  more  intent  in  the  child 
than  any  other.  ''Give  me  your  baby,"  said  she,  "and  I  will 
take  good  care  of  it." 

The  poor  woman  looked  up  for  the  first  time,  with  a  fhoe  10 
melancholy,  and  the  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes.  "  No,  madaai 
1  thank  yon  for  your  kind  feelings,  but  I  cannot  part  vith  th# 
only  thing  I  have  left  to  love  on  earth  I" 

This  was  enough.  The  lady  dropped  a  ^If  eagle  upon  tht 
saucer,  and  turned  away  in  tears.  The  others  opened  th^ 
pursee,  and  placed  thehr  offerings  in  charitable  sociability  wife^ 
the  gold  piece.  We  added  our  mite,  and  walked  awaj  a  lufcppiig 
and  better  man. — [Cincinnati  Com. 
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THE  EDITOR   TO   HIS   FRIENDS. 

'<  How  BhAll  I  know  your  artiolW)"  asks  a  oorrespoDdent. 

Now,  thoagh  at  the  sacrifioe  of  aelMoTe,— which  whiapen 
"a  sixigle  0tn>ko  bespoke  Apelles  and  Giotto,  shall  not  a  flriend 
Moogniu  your  style,  however  humble?"— I  answer—"  In  lUtare 
please  to  hold  the  nominal  Bditor  responsible  for  those  pieoes 
only,  which  are  subscribed  with  his  initiaUP  The  articles  firom 
vqr  pen,  which  haye  thus  far  appeared,  are :  The  Prospectus,— 
Name,— Christian  Socialists,— Welcome  and  Warning,— J<wr 
numbers  of  RoTolution,  Reaction,  Re-organixation, —Peter- 
Pence,— Maizini  and  The  Roman  Republic,— Glimpses  of  Uni- 
▼enal  Unity,— 7%r«c  numbers  of  Topics  and  their  Treatment, 
~3Va  Talks  on  the  Times,— Short  and  Popular,-'-The  Right  to 
Labor,— The  Nation's  Fast, — Victor  Oonsiderant,— Boni^iarte  the 
Idttlfl,— and  a  f^w  Translations  from  Jeanne  Dezoin,  Coignet, 
Froudhoa 

A  well  known  friend  and  brother  has  the  kindness  to  prepare 
the  Foreign  News— News  of  the  Week — Items  and  Miscellaneous 
Selections  \ — as  it  has  been  and  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
iide  in  New- York  except  daring  a  short  period  each  year. 

TAy  wish  is,  that  all  correspondents  should  sign  their  articles^ 
ID  tal\  or  with  initials.    This  insures  independence. 
.  The  style  of  spelling  is  adopted  from  Webster,— not  certainly 
toy  my  choice,  but  from  the  printers'  oonvenience,— this  stand- 
ard being  generally  receiTcd  in  New- York.  . 

In  closing,  let  the  apology  be  offered  for  various  short-comings, 
that  the  Editor,  like  his  fellow-mortals,  has  for  some  six  weeks 
been  more  or  less  prostrated  by  the  prevalent  epidemic.  He 
iMpes  to  mend ;  indeed,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  in  all  senses, 
[proposes  amendment. 

Notlee  is  once  again  given  that  BTTSuiE.s8  letters  of  all  kinds 
Aculd  be  directed  to  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells. 

€!ommumcations  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor, 

Private  letters  should  be  marked  privata  w.  h.  c. 


THE    WAR    OF    PRINCIPLES 

▲nn 

The  Principle  off  Peace. 


Cam  the  War  of  Princaple0,-~which  however  and  wherever 
itifled  for  the  moment,  threatens  to  involve  Rurope,  perhaps  all 
Christendom  in  fratricide,  be  stayed  ? 

Tu  and  No. 

F» .'  if  the  two  great  parties  of  Liberty  and  Order,  can  be 
tanght  to  reverence  God's  designs  in  present  events,  to  under- 
stand each  other's  aims,  to  do  Justice  to  each  other's  motives,  to 
tisyciatd  in  ftilfilllng  a  common  purpose. 

iVb/  if  self-confldent,  bigoted,  one-sided,  fierce  from  remem- 
tarad  wnmgs,  goaded  on  by  traditional  hale,  blinded  by  prcju- 
dioesy  each  demands  the  exact  accomplishment  of  its  Ihvorite 
WhiniCT,  the  extreme  application  of  its  oherished  weeds. 

U  there  a  chance  for  reoonoiliation  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  let  us  look  at 

I.— The  Wab  of  PamctrtRa. 

i.  On  the  extreme  right  Absolutism  appears,  whose  head 
plvol  is  the  Csar  of  Russia.  He  probably  inherits  in- 
Wnity,  and  if  not  he  is  erased  with  a  conceit  that  he  is 
ettl«r  of  the  moral  universe  of  iwnnir^n^i  Doubtless  he  is 
m  tttetgelie  and  capable  man ;  but  it  would  be  fortunate 
tehik  Mdpire  and  the  world  if  in  guiding  the  ship  of  state, 
OOttM  be  behind  him  an  experienced  captain,  by  signs 


countermanding  his  destruetive  ordera,  as  report  tells  us 
there  always  is,  when  he  tries  to  steer  his  frigate.  Such  as 
Nicholas  is,  however,  there  he  unquestionably  stands— **  ChkPs 
Scourge"  for  Infidel  Burope— as  he  has  been  impiously  ealled, 
the  evil  one's  tormentor,  as  he  will  appear,  more  and  more  to  the 
faithful,  Generalisms  of  Reaetion.  The  cunning  uBSompa- 
Ions,  headstrong  King  of  Prussia  is  half-traitor  chief  of  one  flank 
of  his  army,  the  flattered,  fooliah,  and  befboled  Smperor  of  Aus- 
tria is  lay-figure  chief  of  the  other.  Princes  and  petty  poten- 
tates, nobles  of  all  grades,  large  bankers,  oq^italists  and  mer- 
chants, ambitious  priests,  soldiers  of  Ibrtune,  fcc,  make  up  his 
staff;  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  host  whom  he  marches  be« 
neath  the  banner  of  Order  are  the  abject  from  reverence,  the 
hopeless,  the  frightened,  the  habitually  crushed,  the  mercenary, 
in  all  lands. 

2.  On  the  extreme  left  is  Radicalism,  personified  in  the  Red 
Republicans  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  frc,  an 
unorganized  militia  armed  with  all  manner  of  weapons,  march- 
ing with  or  without  leaders,  uttering  every  kind  of  war  cry, 
waving  flags  of  many  fiwhions,  united  in  one  aim  only,  the  over- 
turn of  caste  and  elbow  room  for  the  masses.  Beneath  the 
bloody  Liberty-cap,  which  flames  in  their  van,  grins  a  death's- 
head,  and  guillotines  bring  up  their  rear.  The  reckless  row- 
dies of  dense  cities,  "  killers,  stingers,  rangers,"  &c.,  the  hang- 
ers-on of  drinking  shops  and  brothels,  the  refuse  of  poor-houseB| 
the  half  wild  felons  who  have  been  trained  to  prey  upon  the 
prosperous,  are  the  pioneers  and  advance-guard;  next  walk 
grim  and  stem  in  disappointment,  the  abused,  defrauded,  exas- 
perated workers,  resolute  to  prostrate  oppression  yet  magnani- 
mous to  pardon  the  fallen ;  then  follow  the  young  enthusiasts^ 
sanguine  dreamers,  scholars,  artists,  poets,  veteran  soldiers  of 
democracy;  and  interspersed  are  heartless,  unprincipled  up- 
starts, whose  sole  passion  is  lust  to  rule,  whose  weapons  of  of- 
fense and  defense  are  the  oil  and  fire  of  flattery  and  vengsanee^ 
spouted  from  engines  of  popular  oratory. 

3.  Now,  it  is  clear  enough,  that  without  some  Mediator  in- 
tervenes, these  two  parties  of  Absolutism  and  Radicalism  must 
utterly  exterminate  each  other  by  alternate  shocks  of  coercive 
repression  and  destructive  rebellion.  In  the  present  stage  of 
Buropean  illumination,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  peace  be- 
tween ft>es  so  well  matched  in  numbers,  munitions,  mutual  hate, 
and  the  madness  of  despair.  Absolutism  conquers  to-day,  and 
how  infernal  are  its  retributions !  Radicalism  will  conquer  to- 
morrow, and  how  awAil  will  be  the  sweep  of  that  revolution ! 
What  student  of  History,  what  reverer  of  Providence^  what 
lover  of  Mankind  can  at  heart  wish  the  final  triumph  of  either 
party.  What  woes,  drawbacks,  losses,  all  but  barbarism,  wenki 
inevitably  ensue.  How  the  granaries  of  past  experience  would 
be  burned  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  How  the  gardens  and 
com  fields  of  present  promise  would  be  nipped  in  bud  and  blade. 

Now  a  Mediator  there  is,  abundantly  strong  to  regelate  these 
opposed  armies  of  the  Privileged  and  the  People,  if  it  can  but 
be  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  power,  policy,  and  duty. 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  abettors  have  usurped  and  abuse  the 
name  which  is  truly  appropriate  to  the  Mediatorial  party.  But 
this  name  should  be  reclaimed.  Their  place  is  among  the  Ab- 
solutists. England — the  substantial,  intelligent  though  slow, 
philanthropic  though  over-prudent.  Middle-class  of  England, — 
is  the  natural  head  of  this  Modeeate  party  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Pio  None  was  providentially  meant  to  be  its  head  in 
the  South ; — Heaven  grant  that  he  regain  his  sanity  and  get  rid 
of  his  wily  tempters  before  his  chance  is  hopelessly  lost,  as  it 
almost  is!  Throughout  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  this  party  immensely  outweighs  in  all  res- 
pects either  of  the  other  parties  or  both  combined.  It  is  possess- 
ed at  onoe  of  principle  and  prosperity.  It  unites  in  its  ranks 
nobles  and  populace.  To  it  are  naturally  drawn  the  religious^ 
gratefhl  for  past  successes,  the  patiently  hopeful  for  f\itnre  pro 
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grcM.  At  prwent  this  puij  is  unorganised,  and  hoTers  in  a 
AhM  and  feeble  position  on  the  skirts  of  tlie  contending  armiee. 
Its  trae  coarse,  in  eyery  naUon  of  Earope,  is  to  oooupj  the  bat- 
tle grovind  with  its  oenter,  and  with  its  two  outspreading  wings 
to  sweep  out  of  dght  by  mere  moral  power,  both  Absolutists  and 
Radieals.  The  People  of  the  United  States,  by  an  overwhelm* 
ing  nu^rity,  are  the  vast  BeserTe  of  the  Hodsratss.  Bat  be- 
fore  this  party  shakes  off  its  untimely  supineness,  and  assumes 
the  commanding  post  to  which  'human  destiny  summons  it,  two 
wants  must  bo  supplied, — Statesmen  fit  to  be  Leaders,  and  a 
Practical  Policy. 

4.  The  plain  question  put  home  to  the  very  heart  of  this 
generation  is  the  one,  which  the  Moderates  must  settle : 

«  H0m  rwoneile  the  Partie$  0/  Liberty  and  Order  f ' 

Mere  aentimentaltty,  moralising  on  the  blessings  of  forgive- 
nees,  potations  ttom  scripture  and  poetry  in  praise  of  mercyi 
eloquent  vindicatioiis  of  brotherly  kindness,  soft  speech,  in  any 
measure,  maniftstiy  will  be  powerless.  Armed  partisans  on 
dther  hand  woald  be  apt  to  riddle  with 'bullets  a  truce-maker> 
—who  came  waving  so  thread-bore  and  dusty  a  Hag — if  they 
were  in  angry  mood,  or  to  toss  him  in  a  blanket  if  they  felt  good 
natured!  Bamest  times  need  earnest  deeds.  The  bloused 
workman  who  said  so  brusquely  to  Lamartine,  "  No  more  gam- 
mon ''  was  but  an  embodiment  of  the  temper  of  the  age.  ''  Have 
done  with  words,  and  tell  us  what  to  roork  at,"  is  the  universal 
instinct. 

To  end  the  Wsr  of  Principles  there  must  be  a  practical  ap- 
plication of 

IL— The  Pbumciple  of  Peace. 

1.  Let  us  consider  what  the  Principle  of  Peace  is  nof,  and 
what  it  is,  in  general  li  is  nowise  negative,->a  mere  protest 
against  force }  but  intensely  positive— efficient  rectitude.  It  is 
nowise  passive,— a  submission  to  wrong  as  inevitable ;  but  in- 
tensely active, — ^the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good.  Its  center 
is  not  a  gassy  nebula  of  concession,  but  a  radiant  orb  of  charity ; 
its  order  is  not  a  whirl  of  atoms  crossing  at  all  angles  each  oth- 
ers orbits,  but  globes  proportionably  distributed  in  even  plane. 
li  al^res  the  discord  of  compromises,  and  aspires  to  the  con- 
oord  of  mutual  complements.  The  essence  of  Peace  is  Love ;  its 
fbrm  is  Justice ;  its  movement  Oo-operation. 

9.  More  specifically,  the  Principle  of  Peace  demands  that  we 
do  manMly  what  Providence  is  doing  divinely. 

Ric^gmte  cordiaUy  the  Prmcipiu  of  Libert jf  and  Order;  ■ 

Pretent  a  Social  Organization^  which  wiU  in  truth  and  in  deed 
karmonime  them  ; 

EzkSkU  Biiermediaie  Measures  for  transmuting  aniagonism 
imto  fraiemitif, 

3.  There  is  bat  one  Body  of  Men,  who  by  their  whole  system 
of  thought,  their  view  of  God,  Man,  Destiny,  are  competent  to 
eemprehend  and  cany  out  this  Principle  of  Peace, — competent 
to  give  the  formula  Uat  the  mediation  now  needed,  to  mark  out 
distinctly  the  poliof  of  peacefol  progress  fi>r  this  era.  They  are 
the  Socialists.  But  in  eveiy  religious  denomination,  in  every 
political  party,  and  scattered  abroad  in  independent  positions, 
are  tens  of  thousands  who  are  filled  with  the  Bpmt  of  Peace. 
Can  not  this  method  and  motive  blend,  this  wisdom  and  will  be 
wedded? 

4.  Not  by  eny  merits  but  by  privilege,  are  the  Socialists  tlios 
placed, — vinless  they  utterly  discard  their  duties  and  belie  the 
promise  given  through  them  to  mankind, — as  MonssATons  of 
the  Uoderate  party,  as  Csntsr  of  the  eenter;  and  this  not 
pMsive^  and  negatively,  but  positively  and  aotively. 

What  is  their  true  course, — ^the  course  of  prodenoe,  honor, 
heroism^  piety  ? 

li  is  te  stand  amidst  the  Middling  Classes,  the  Bouigeoisie — 
the  People  who  are  truly  enlightened, — ^the  Nobility  who  are 
tnily  hnmane, — the  Christians,  laity  and  clergy  who  are  anima- 


ted by  the  life  of  Divine  and  Human  love,--and  with  downiigh^ 
straight-forward  honesty,  to  lay  before  them  their  duties  and 
temptations,  the  ways  and  mearu  of  prompt,  efficient,  progressive 
rectitude. 

Is  it  to  be  credited  for  an  instant,  that  a  majosity  in  France,. 
Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  desire  the 
downfall  of  the  Liberal  Movement ;  that  they  look  with  oom- 
plaisanoeon  the  Cossack  flood,  which  the  ruthless  Caar  has 
poured  down  upon  Hungary  through  the  gorges  of  the  Carpa- 
thians }  that  they  congratulate  Pope  Pius  on  his  ascension  to  Bl. 
Peter's  by  the  stepping  stone  of  his  murdered  sulyects ;  that 
they  would  patiently  see  little  Louis  strut  about  in  the  crown 
and  imperial  robe  of  Napoleon,  &c  1  Such  unjust  sQq>ieion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  well-to-do  classes  would  shew  childish  ig- 
norance of  the  actual  state  of  Christendom,  and  very  petulant 
pr^ttdice.  No  !  The  Middle  Classes  of  all  nations  are  meroenaiyy 
mean,  timid  by  habit^  but  at  heart  they  are  nowise  inhuman.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pulsation  of  progress  vibrates  through  themi 
warm,  fresh,  and  fuU.  They  long  for  Liberty,  but  dread  Li- 
cense.   And  in  this  they  are  right. 

The  true  position  for  the  Socialist  is  to  become  the  firm  friend, 
the  wise  counsellor  of  this  Middle  Class,  whidi  holds  the  balance 
of  power  in  modem  society ;  and  instead  of  widening  the  abyss 
between  Capital  and  Labor,  to  bridge  it  over  and  pile  it  up.  To 
the  wealthy  let  him  go,  and  exhibit  the  utter  ruin  which  must 
follow  in  the  train  of  triumphant  Absolutism.  To  the  workers 
let  him  go,  and  expose  the  fkct,  that  destructive  Bevolution  must 
react  in  deeper  depression  of  the  producers.  To  all  let  him  ex- 
plain that  Peace— Permanent,  Universal  Peace— can  be  esta* 
blished  throughout  Christendom,  by  one  means  miy, — a  prae- 
ical  embodiment  of   Humanity   in   Bblioios    amp    Politios 

MADE  ONE. 

Popularity,  party-power,  splendid  soecess,  aotorietjr,  fcCnmaj 
not  be  gained  by  the  conduct  here  marked  out  for  Socialists  f 
but  the  Reorganisation  of  Society  will  be  ensured.  That  is  the 
only  important  end.    Be  all  else  forgotten. 

Men's  eyes  and  ears  are  not  sealed.  The  truly  wise  in  all 
classes  will  gladly  accept  at  sueh  a  crisis  every  measure  which 
prcBUses  substantial  good. 

Indoctrinate  the  public  thoroughly  by  Criticism  of  existing 
society  so  calmly  just  as  to  penetrate  the  most  pn^fudloed  and 
besotted  mind,  as  sunlight  peers  through  prison  grates  and  day- 
break glares  upon  the  noisome  ehambers  of  debauch  ;— 

Hold  up  the  glorioua  Oriflamme  of  God,— the  white  and  goM 
emblasoned  banner,  with  its  mighty  motto,  which  q^bolisss 
the  Universal  Unity  of  ftiture  society : 

Attbaction — Series — Habmomt  ;— 

Teach  the  all  reconciling  doctrine  of  Transitions; 

Thus!  oh  Socialists  I  shall  ye  be  redeemers  of  this  weary 
wicked,  tried,  tantalized  generation ;  thus  shall  you  be  a  means 
under  God  of  subduing  the  War  of  Principles  by  the  Prindpls 
of  Peace.  w.  b.  c. 


THE  UNION. 


Last  wexk,  the  Party  of  Freedom  was  urged  to  meet  the 
faction  of  the  Slave  Power,  in  the  controversy  that  now  agi^ 
Utes  the  United  States,  wkh  this  explicit  declaration  of  pn- 
peee: 

SlaVI&Y   LiHITATIDll  Oft  THE  NeW  UllIOl\   OF   FaSSMSIf. 

Duty,  honor,  wisdom,  authorise  nothing  less  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  resolve,  if  there  is  serievs  danger  that  the  Free 
Stales  wUl  be  made  accessory  to  tiie  crime  of  extending  slavecy 
over  the  f^ee  soil  of  New  Mexico  and  Galifomia.  Disunion 
would  be  a  thousand-fold  preferable  to  such  diabolical  polipy. 

But  supposing  the  Party  of  Freedom  prepared  to  take  this 
ground,  firmly,  uncompromisingly,— would  the  expression  ef 
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their  determination,  and  corresponding  conduct  in  Conventions, 
in  Congress,  and  the  respective  States,  lead  to 

Disunion  ? 
Never !    The  coarse  proposed  would  be  the  shortest  way  to 
silence  the  real  disunionist  once  and  forever,  and  to  put  utterly 
from  this  Nation  the  sole  foe  to  its  Unity. 

The  only  persons  who  even  faintly  wish  to  break  up  these 
XTnlted  States  are  a  few  disappointed  and  ambitious  demagogues, 
centered  in  South  Carolina.  Even  they  are  but  half  in  earnest. 
They  are  not  fHghtened  at  the  ghost,  which  they  have  draped 
in  a  winding-sheet,  set  on  a  pole  and  paraded ;  and  among  them- 
selves sneer  at  the  weak  nerves  of  their  cautious  countrymen. 

The  '*  Abolitionists "  at  the  North  are  perfectly  sincere  in 
wishing  to  break  all  "  Union  with  8latekold'!TsP  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern,  political  and  religious ;  but  th^y  know  well 
enough  that  Slaveholders  are  but  a  handftil  though  their  abet- 
tors are  a  legion,  and  they  are  ready  and  earnest  to  form  the 
eloflest  union  possible  with  Freemen  of  the  South,  black  and 
white. 

The  unexaggerated  truth  is,  that  a  petty  paction  of  Slave- 
Breeders,  Slave-Dealers,  and  Slave  Workers  have  been  allowed 
for  a  half  oentury  to  involve  this  Republic  in  outrageeus  inoon- 
aiatenoies,  to  plunge  it  into  disgraceful  and  ruinous  policy,  to 
check  its  growth,  disturb  its  peace,  vitiate  it  to  the  core  by  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  habits  of  connivance,  and  as  its  deop- 
itt  degradation  to  pour  out  its  blood  and  treasure  in  a  war  of  sla* 
very  extending  aggression.  This  last,  grossest  wrong  is  not  as 
yet  wholly  consummated.  We  have  murdered  the  sons  and 
stolen  the  soil  of  Mexico ;  but  we  have  not  yet  polluted  her  late 
free  table  lands  and  plains  with  our  "patriarchalism."  Shall 
we  be  driven  to  do  this  by  any  amount  of  bluster  and  bribery? 
Shall  this  Oligabchy  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  slave- 
holders whip  Millions  of  so  called  Freemen  into  the  traces  of 
their  triumphal  car  ? 

Surely  it  is  high  time  that  this  farce  should  end-^Let  us 
shake  off  these  Thirty,  or  Thirty  times  Ten  Thousand  Tyrants, 
and  become  truly  and  indeed  the  Nation  of  United  Freemen, 
which  Heaven  designed  and  Humanity  longs  for. 

The  extremest  consequence,  that  can  follow  the  uncompromi- 
sing policy,  which  is  alone  adequate  to  the  emergency,  will  be 
that  South  Carolina,  and  possibly,  though  not  probably,  one  or 
two  other  States  may  fly  off  in  a  tangent  from  the  concentric 
system  of  the  Confedernc;.-.  nnd  become  comets  for  a  while.  This 
would  be  a  decided  blessing  to  them  and  the  Union:  for  they 
would  shortly  return  to  their  places  with  their  fiery  *-  chivalry'' 
cooled  down,  their  gassy  boastful ness  solidified  to  sober  sense. 
A  South  Carolinian,  by  residence  and  association  though  not  by 
birth,  once  eonden^ed  a  volume  of  political  wisdom  into  this 
short  sentence :  '^  The  Palmetto-State  is  a  spoiled  pet  who  thinks 
she  can  set  the  house  by  the  ears,  whenever  her  humor  is  balked. 
The  best  course  to  bring  her  to  terms  is  for  Uncle  Sam  onc^  to 
let  her  have  her  fit  of  sulks  thoroughly  out  unnoticed,  instead 
of  coaxing  her  and  giving  her  candy." 

The  People  of  the  United  States  have  not  the  remotest  thought 
of  giving  up  this  Uniom  Their  fixed  resolve  was  manifested  at 
Ihe  time  of  Texas  Annexation.  Mercenariness  and  magnani- 
mity, self-interest  and  loyalty,  flesh  and  spirit^  are  strangely 
blended  in  their  eonstitntion.  But  instinotively  they  are  con- 
seious  of  a  National  Life  organizing  the  States  into  one  body, 
and  no  number  of  Calhouns  can  induce  them  to  commit  suicide. 
In  this  very  assurance  of  Real  Unity  ie  found  the  motive 
for  boldness,  boldness,  boldiiess  in  policy.  Let  us  file  off  and 
tois  into  the  salt  sea  of  oblivion  the  clanking  chain  Uiat  now 
eftts  to  the  bone  of  the  strong  man's  limbs ;  then  shall  his  head 
be  raised  in  serene  dignity,  and  all  nations  be  quickened  by  the 
commanding  voice  of  the  Leader  of  Liberty. 
Only  when  the  Nation  is  rid  of  slavery,  shall  we  learn  the  full 

Value  of  the  Union. 


1.  The  Form  of  this  Nation  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Divine  Ideal  of  Qovernment  ever  yet  actually  exhibited  on  this 
earth,— though  th^  plan  of  Moses  of  a  Fraternity  of  Tribes  with 
a  Central  Divine  Authority  included  elements  which  we  unfor- 
tunately lack.  Who  can  contemplate  this  exquisitely  adjusted, 
efficiently  organized  system  of  a  Confederacy  of  Confederacies, 
rising  hierarchically  from  wards,  towns,  counties,  districts, 
states,  to  the  Union ;  see  how  it  is  renewed  periodically  by  the 
arterial  and  veinous  action  of  popular  election  and  representative 
responsibility  j  and  feel  how  it  is  pervaded  and  thrilled  by  one 
consciousness  of  well-being  or  woe,  growth  or  decline, — without 
an  awe  of  admiration  overcoming  him,  and  his  heart  flowing  out 
in  prayer,  and  benediction,  and  loyal  love  ? 

What  limits  can  one  set  in  imagination  to  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  Nation  ?  -  Why  should  it  not  spread  tUl  it  embneee 
North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PadflO)  from  Greenland 
to  Darien,  with  Departmental  Cengresaes  riaiiig  to  a  head  in  a 
Central  Continental  Congreas  7*  And  how  sublime  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  portrfty  would  be  suoh  an  embodiment  of  our 
Prophetic  Motto— Unity  in  Variety,  £  Pluribua  Unnm.  What 
hinderance  ia  there  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  this  Destiny  of 
Many  kade  One? 

Slavery. 

Rid  of  that, — and  without  accursed  oonquett  would  the  Uni> 
ted  States  come  into  fraternal  communion  with  Canada,  Meuoo, 
&c.,  by  irresistible  attraction. 

2.  The  SriaiT  of  this  Nation  is  the  most  Human,  thus  Bur 
manifested  among  mankind,  for  it  is  in  essence  Christian ;  liber- 
al while  law-loving,  obedient  while  free,  patient  while  pro- 
gressive, aspiring  forever  towards  the  Common  well-being  of 
Co-operative  Commonwealths.  Marvellous  is  the  blending  of 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy  in  the  temper  of  this  Republican 
People.  By  transmitted  tendencies,  tradition,  usage,  we  are  as 
averse  to  agrarian  communism  as  to  exclusive  privilege.  And 
unworthy  as  we  are  of  the  inspiration  and  providential  gui- 
dance, which  fill  us  with  a  larger  life  of  charity  than  the  most 
earnest  are  conscions  of,  yet  let  us  but  be  faithful  to  the  Life  of 
Love,  that  prompts  at  once  to  reverence  and  fraternity,  and  we 
shall  realize  man's  highest  vision  of  Church  and  State  made 
harmoniously  one  like  Spirit  and  Body. 

What  institution  has  most  corrupted  our  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, — ^touched  with  contaminating  plague  the  very 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  people, — ^bred  among  us  a  race  of 
professional  politicians, — perverted  the  purpose  of  the  two  ever 
daring,  ever  needed  parties  of  Conservatism  and  Reform, — vitia- 
ted our  Foreign  Relations, — poured  through  the  administrative 
channels  of  a  professedly  Free  People  the  poison  of  Oligarchy — 
made  our  holiest  creeds  a  mocking  lie-  trained  us  to  sophistical 
hypocrisies — ^tamed  down  our  native  elastic  tl9>r  with  cowardly 
caution — habituated  us  to  haughty  presumption, — and  set  ub  in 
pillory  before  the  world  as  a  braggart  and  traitor  to  our  trust  ? 

Slavery, 

Rid  of  that, — and  honestly  could  we  teach  all  Christendom, 
herald  the  way  to  reform,  cordially  send  our  congratulations, 
sjrmpathies,  aid  to  nations  struggling  for  freedom  and  be  be- 
lieved, command  oppressors  and  be  respected  for  our  moral 
power. 

3.  The  physical  elements,  the  Body  of  this  Nation  oorree- 
pond  in  richness,  variety,  virgin  freshness,  to  the  symmetry  of 
its  Form,  the  Humanity  of  ite  Spirit.  How  our  position  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  whole  shape  of  our  continent,  our  sea- 
coasts  indented  with  gulfs,  bays,  inlets  and  convenient  harbors, 
our  inland  lakes  and  majestic  rivers,  our  mineral  mountain- 
belts,  forests,  prairies,  savannahs,  the  exhaustless  fertility  of 
our  soil,  and  its  endless  variety  of  productions,  present  the 
pledge  of  Nature  and  Providence  that  this  Nation  shall  become 


*We  are  meet 
national  Era. 


happy  to  coincide  in  this  view  wit)i  the 
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ISS 


ft  Medifttor  among  the  ofttiona !  How  wonderAiUy  has  the  ▼»- 
rled  ciyilization  of  CauQasian  Christendoiii  been  poured  glowing 
with  hope  and  propheoy  into  this  mold,  and  intermingled  with 
the  Afirioan  and  Amerioan  Races,  as.  if  Qod  in  the  fullness  of 
time  wonld  fashion  here  his  image  in  a  perfect  OoileetiTO  Man ! 
By  what  resistless  instinct  is  this  selected  and  assorted  People 
pressing  onward  by  migration,  clearings,  cnlture,  navigation, 
canals,  railroads,  to  fulfil  its  material  destiny  of  uniting  the 
earth  by  the  living  tie  of  free,  safe  and  swift  communication. 


fainting  on  the  rack  I  The  last  chance  for  redeeming  a  peasan- 
try ground  down  by  agents,  sub-Agents,  tax-gatherers,  govern- 
ment contractors,  police,  ^ies,  and  garrisons,  will  be  swept 
away,  and  a  new  species  of  Serfs,  goaded  by  want,  will  wear 
voluntarily  the  yoke  of  a  soulless  body  of  Associate,  Absentee 
Barons. 

Can  any  merely  human  agency  avert  this  deepest  degrada- 
tion ?    There  seems  to  be  but  one  efficient  safeguard, — a  hojMrtf 
I  union  of  priests  and  people,  catholic  and  protestant,  in  a  e«i^ 


What  alone  prevents  the  peopling  of  this  vast  continent  with  | 
a  mighty  host  of  Industrialists,  homogeneous  from  interest  howr 
ever  diverse  in  occupation,  blood,  language,  calling  out  by  com- 
bined labor  all  itt  latent  resources,  interlinked  by  a  vast  and 
various  system  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  the  pole  to  the  tropics,  overtowing  with  comfort, 
refined  by  art,  omnipotent  in  peaceful  enterprise  ? 

Slavery. 

Bid  of  that,  and  we  might  for  centuries  welcome  the  exiles  of 
the  Old  World,  amalgamate  into  a  majestio  composite  whole  the 
highest  tendencies  of  all  people,  repay  to  the  Oriental  and  Eu- 
ropean nations  a  thousand  fold  our  debt  of  gratitude,  and  be  the 
dasp  of  CkKl's  golden  chain  of  Ua  ity  around  the  globe,     w.  h.  •c. 


»«-^ 


WORKING,  RESIDENT,  OWNERS. 

The  last  plan  for  "  regulating  "  Ireland  gives  an  instructive 
lesson  on  the  tendencies  of  the  times  towards  Industrial  ¥ev- 
DALisif,  and  the  miseries  and  meannesses  incident  to  such  a 
system. 

Some  months  since  Mr.  Cobden,  with  his  characteristic  judg- 
ment and  humanity,  started  a  movement,  the  end  of  which  was 
"  the  enabling  occupiers  of  Irish  soil  to  become  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent proprietors  of  the  land  of  their  birth.''  Benevolent  capital- 
ists of  the  League-party  aided  him,  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
form  a  class  of  independent  farmers,  and  the  hope  of  effectually 
relieving  the  wretchedness  of  a  people  seemingly  doomed  to  de- 
struction.   It  was  a  Christian  project,  and  sonnd  policy. 


deracy  for  co-partnership  and  co-operation.  Who  dares  to  bopa 
for  such  concerted  action  ?  What  almost  superhuman  magoflii- 
mity,  patience,  wisdom,  would  the  fiilfilmtnt  of  such  a  poUej 
require !  Alas !  one  can  but  weep,  and  look  to  the  OmnipotMit. 
The  dying  out  of  civilization  is  a  tragedy  too  terrible  for  words ! 

The  reason,  which  justifies  the  exposure  of  this  irreparable 
misery  of  a  sister-state,  whose  death-bed  woes  should  be  olker- 
wise  held  saered,  is  that  we  may  take  warning. 

Fellow-Freemen,  let  us  oarve  the  maxim  on  our  door-post«  and 
lintels,  let  us  teaeh  it  to  our  children  :--> 

"Working  Resident  Owners  are  the  organic  elements  of  m 
Repitblic.'' 

Owners,  not  tenants,  however  kindly  patronized  by  Uuid- 
lords  j  but  propnetors,  with  the  dignity,  self-reliance,  and  de- 
sire for  permanent,  progressive  improvement,  inseparable  frem 
conscious  independence  ;— 

Resident,  not  absentee  holders  of  idle  acres  or  coUeetors  of 
rents  from  a  toiling  tenantry, — anxious  more  for  the  lessor's  in- 
come than  the  lessee's  welfare  ]  but  dwellers  on  the  domain 
which  their  hands  have  fenced  and  fertilized,  beneath  the  roof 
where  their  parents  breathed  their  parting  blessing  and  the 
cradles  of  their  children  were  rocked : — 

Working,  not  overseers  of  hired  workmen,  plucking  fruit 
from  orchards  never  planted,  grafted,  trimmed  by  their  hands, 
and  eating  corn  and  wheat  which  no  sweat  of  theirs  has  fatten- 
ed ;  but  strong  in  healthfal  frames,  matured  by  lives  of  labor, 
and  proud  with  paternal  interest  in  the  products  of  their  toil 

But  "the  children  of  this  world  "  showed  themselves  "  wiser  I  ^^"^^  ^^^^^• 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.*'  It  was  not  Let  these  simple,  common-sense,  convictions  take  possession pf 
enough  that  two  millions  of  a  noble  nation  had  died  of  hunger,  *^«  peoples  conscience  and  judgment ;  let  State  and  National 
while  as  many  more  had  been  driven  into  exile :  not  enough  legislation  be  molded  upon  them  j  let  the  foreign  system  of  Ab- 
that  Landlords  in  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  should  coolly  aenteeism  die  out  and  be  eradicated ;  let  Land-Speculation  be 
advocate  the  turning  off  thousands  of  tenantry  in  the  midst  of  ro^i^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  oppression  next  after  Slaveholding ;  let 

Public  Lands  be  distributed  as  rapidly  and  economically  as  pos- 
sible to  Actual  Settlers ;  let  Limits  be  set  to  Land  Ownership ; 
let  Taxes  on  the  soil  be  proportioned  by  a  sliding  scale  to  La- 
bor ;  let  Homesteads  be  inviolate ;  &0.,  thus,  and  thus  ontf  will 
this  Nation  of  Confederated  Commonwealths  be  ensured  against 
the  curse  of  Industrial  Feudalism.  w.  h.  0. 


ftoiiue  and  pestilence ;  not  enough  to  trample  out  with  iron  heel 
the  sparks  of  the  wild  fire  of  revolution  which  might  have  clear- 
ed the  land  of  rubbish  and  left  it  free  for  a  fresh  growth ;  not 
enough  to  pull  down  upon  the  heads  of  dying  wretches,  emacia- 
ted to  skeletons,  too  weak  to  rise  from  straw  heaps  on  damp 
floors,  the  walls  of  hovels,  and  to  bum  before  the  eyes  of  house- 
less colliers  tenements  where  they  and  their  fathers  were  born 
and  bred ;  not  enough  that  poor-houses  should  be  packed  to 
ovefflow,  grave-yards  crammed  with  corpses,  and  the  air  made 
feenlent  with  .miasm ;  not  enough,  in  a  word,  that  a  people  most 
genearoos,  ehild-like,  brave,  bright,  oheerfdl,  in  original  ele- 
menia,  should  by  oppressions  of  centuries  be  physically  dwarfed, 
morally  chilled  into  despair,  and  left  by  the  wealthiest  nation 
of  Christendom,  professedly  its  guardian,  to  die  like  a  pauper 
in  m  ditch ;— all  this  was  not  enough  ! 

But  now,  just  when  a  practicable,  business-like,  peaceable 
plan  was  offered  for  curing-Ireland's  woes  by  converting  her  ten- 
antry into  owners,  comes  a  counter-project  for  perpetuating  that 
system  of  Absenteeism,  which  has  been  her  wasting  blight.    It  is 


Ik  thou  find  aught  in  life  preferable  to  truth,  justice,  tem- 
perance, fortitude,  in  a  word,  submission  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  providence,  turn  to  it  with  all  thy  heart,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  if  nothing  prove  superior  to  a  soul  in  which 
the  passions  and  appetites  are  subdued,  and  the  value  of  appear- 
ances sifted,  in  which  as  Socrates  would  urge,  there  is  entire 
submission  to  providence  and  perfect  devotion  to  humanity,  if 
all  things  appear  vile  and  despicable  in  comparison,  yield  place 
to  nothing  else ;  for  if  thou  dost  once  give  way,  thou  wilt  never 
be  able  to  regain  what  is  thy  due  agidn.  What  in  truth,  is  fit 
to  usurp  the  place  of  thy  rational  welfare :  wealth,  power,  popu- 
lar applause,  or  animal  enjoyment,  if  suffered,  will  quickly  gain 


proposed  to  establish  One  Grand  Landlord  Corporation,  which  I  the  mastery  and  hurry  thee  away.    Freely  and  unhesitatingly 


shall  absorb  all  bankrupt  estates!  This  corporation  \s  to  be 
loealed  in  London !  Government,  it  is  said,  favors  it<i  organiza- 
ion  1    Large  capitalists  are  ready  to  invest  funds ! 

Are  many  words  needed  to  predict  the  future  fate  of  Ireland, 
if  this  plan  is  consummated  ?    It  is  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  wretch 


then,  select  what  is  best,  and  cling  resolutely  to  it,  fbr  what  is 
best  is  most  profitable;  If  it  seem  so  to  thy  reason,  hold  it  fkst  ^ 
^}xA  if  only  to  thy  appetite,  cast  it  away.  Keep  thy  judgment 
cool,  therefore,  that  thou  mayest  draw  just  conclusions  unbias- 
sed by  appearances. 


)M 
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IkaiMlaltd  fsr  Th»  Bgltkt  of  th*  Ag^ 

MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

BT  JUXJBir  LB  RODISBJiV. 


I 

0/  Jlfoit. 

■■B  merely  the  most  perftet  of  all  animals  ?  No ;  hia 
aatnre,  hisreaaon,  hie  intelligence  and  his  Tarioiis  passions 
imAitably,  that  his  destiny  is  qnite  different  f^om  that 
aaitvrehas  appointed  for  the  hrates. 
in  his  essence,  is  an  harmonio  system  of  intellectnal, 
and  instinctnal  forces.  This  collection  of  forces  ap- 
pUevitself  to  a  certain  fraction  of  matter,  molds  it,  disposes  of 
it  is  such  a  manner  as  to  form  for  itself  a  corresponding  mate- 
lial  erganicm.  The  phenomenon  of  generation  seems  to  ns  to 
ha  anly  the  occasion  for  the  onion  of  the  sonl  with  the  body. 
The  different  phases  through  which  the  child  passes,  from  his 
as— sytion  nntil  the  age  when  he  becomes  a  reasonable  being, 
show  snflSciently  the  suocessiTe  efforts  of  the  powers  which  con- 
stitnte  his  essence,  and  which  develop  the  form  at  their  pleasure. 
H^  define  them  in  the  human  being  as  a  Unity  of  harmonic 
fiarees,  manifested  by  a  corresponding  Organism. 

II. 

O^neral  Analysig  of  Man. 

The  activity  of  man  concentrates  itself  in  different  degrees,  in 
three  spheres, — that  of  the  instinct  or  sensual  appetites, — that  of 
the  affections  or  moral  sentiments, — and  that  of  the  intellect  or 
apprehension  and  knowledge.  The  diyerse  forces  constituting 
these  three  spheres  are  the  passions  and  faculties,  as  we  will 
demonstrate. 

The  human  faculties  require  man  to  labor  in  scientific,  artis- 
tic or  industrial  order,  and  make  him  thus  a  social  being,  that 
is  to  say,  they  demand  the  increase  of  all  his  enjoyments,  by 
sharing  with  his  fellow-beings  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  the  talents  which  he  may  possess. 

The  imperious  need  for  man  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  all  his 
fiMolties,  and  to  perfect  more  and  more  the  objects  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, indicate  the  general  destiny  of  humanity,  which  can 
oldy  be  accomplished  by  establishing  on  the  globe  order,  beauty, 
abmidance  and  happiness. 

m. 

Destiny  of  Man. 

If  the  destiny  of  the  human  species  is  what  we  have  asserted, 
th«|iartioiUar  destiny  of  the  indlTidual  called  to  concur  in  the 
CfUbUehment  of  general  order,  is  necessarily  to  play,  in  the 
gre«t  oencert,  the  part  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  nature,  and 
to  the  paraliar  aptitudes  with  which  he  has  specially  been  en- 
doived.  Fromthephilosophioalpointof  view  then,  we  seetha<; 
the  rights  of  each  of  as  are  inscribed  in  an  indestructible  man- 
nw  on  our  being.  We  come  into  the  world  charged  with  a 
task  to  fulfil,  and  provided  with  the  proper  faculties  for  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  our  particular  mission.  As  nothing  in  the 
wdTerse  is  left  to  chance,  the  parts  are  of  course  distributed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  function  may  be  discharged,  and  Qod 
has  certainly  desired  that  each  of  us  should  be  satisfied  with 
his  employment.  All  the  incapacity  which  strikes  us,  the  dis- 
gust whidi  manifests  itself  at  CYcry  moment,  the  indifference, 
the  idlttiess,  etc.,  are  only  evident  proofis  of  the  improvidence 
and  subversion  of  our  societies.  It  is  a  rare  exception,  now-a- 
diyS)  when  a  man  finds  himself  in  his  vocation  ^  and  certainly 
BMia  are  limited  to  one  alone.  Behold  then  the  sufferings  of 
Asarly  the  whole  human  race. 

The  particular  destiny  of  the  individual  is  indissolubly  unit- 
ed with  that  of  the  species,  as  no  one  of  us  can  arrive  at  com- 
plete happiness,  until  there  is  Association  and  Solidarity  among 
all.  Such  a  state  of  society  by  putting  each  one  into  his  place, 
enswee  to  him  the  greatest  possible  honor,  the  most  perfect  rec- 


ompense, and  entire  w^l-bdiig,  slnoe  tiiere  cannot  he  associa- 
tion and  solkiarity  among  a  mass  of  individnals,  without  a  divi- 
sion proportional  to  their  work  and  the  reign  of  justice. 

The  whole  destiny  of  man  on  the  earth  is  to  bring  him  into 
more  and  more  intimate  communion  with  Nature,  with  Hunun- 
ity  and  with  God.  To  cnltivate  and  embellish  the  earth  by  hi* 
labor— to  establish  Ues  of  fHendsUp  and  honor  with  his  fellow* 
— ^to  raise  himself  by  study  and  obedience  to  his  instincts  in  a 
well  ordered  society,  to  an  understanding  of  the  will  of  God 
throughout  creatioi^— this  is  the  triple  act  towards  which  man 
incessantly  gravitates,  even  in  those  epochs  when  he  has  least 
consciousness  of  it. 

If  these  principles  be  tme,  man  ought  not  to  mutilate  himself, 
as  he  has  been  taught  heretofore  and  is  still  taught  to  do  in 
order  to  conform  himself  in  some  sort  to  the  prescriptions  of  a 
morality  more  or  less  narrow,  which  reasons  and  acts  in  view 
of  a  simplistic  and  deformed  type )  but  he  should  listen  reli- 
giously to  the  interior  voices  which  nature  has  placed  within 
him ;  he  should  fiur  from  stifling,  develop  and  equilibrate  all  his 
primitive  attractions,  breaking  none  of  the  chords  which  make 
his  soul  so  rich  and  harmonious  an  instrument. 

Let  us  however  declare,  before  going  farther,  in  order  that 
our  thought  may  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  partisans  of  a 
transient  morality — that  all  our  faculties  and  passions  point 
forward  to  and  predict  a  society  more  wisely  organized  and 
more  perfect  than  ours,  and  that  it  is  indispensible,  until  that 
state  shall  arrive,  that  we  absorb  and  control  those  of  our  at- 
tractions which  cannot  now  have  their  legitimate  action  without 
bringing  injury  to  ourselves  or  others. 

But  because  the  various  moral  systems,  which  regulate  as 
well  as  may  be,  the  movement  of  the  human  soul  in  our  discord- 
ant societies,  have  actually  a  high  utility,  and  are  if  you  will 
even  indispensible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  ever- 
lasting, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  man  always  to  exercise 
over  himself  a  severe  and  often  an  impracticable  restraint.  To 
say  that  God  has  created  without  wisdom  the  king  of  the  earth, 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  that  He  has  willed  that  his  social 
organisation  should  never  be  in  harmony  with  his  nature,  is  an 
.assertion  at  once  blasphemous  and  absurd. 

Those  Christians,  behind  the  age,  who  believe  that  the  Snored 
Traditions  have  been  completely  comprehended,  and  thathumsa 
intelligence  can  make  no  farther  progress  in  the  field  of  intsr- 
pretation,  pretend  it  is  true,  that  tlie  peipetual  discord  betwaen 
our  passions  and  duty,  between  our  nature  and  the  necessaij 
order  in  society  has  its  cause  and  finds  its  explanaUon  in  man's 
fall.  This  opinion  is  at  least  a  kind  of  justification  of  the  works 
of  God,  which  were  made  originally  tot  harmony  \  but  these 
falsely  religious  minds,  do  not  perceive  that  whilst  thus  doing 
homage  to  the  Wisdom  of  God  they  at  the  same  time  impeaob 
his  Love,  by  making  him  implacable  in  iniUcting  ohastisemeosl 
without  limit. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  rational  to  believe  that  onr  race  is  nottraly 
accursed  for  ever  on  the  earth,  it  can  be  shown  also  that  the 
hope  of  a  return  to  primitive  harmony  finds  its  justificaitlon  ia 
the  Bacred  writings.  Mooes  and  the  Prophets  did  not  cease  to 
present  to  the  Hebrews  the  felicity  which  awaited  them  in  the 
promised  land  \  Jesus  Christ  announced  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth,  and  explicitly  asserted  that  men  would  be  happj 
here  below  when  they  established  the  reign  of  justice.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  tocoUest  a  multitude  of  texts  to  soppori  oor 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  happy  societies)  of  a  social  world  as 
perfect  as  comports  with  our  place  in  nature,  the  riches  of  < 
tion  and  the  views  of  Providence. 

In  considering  the  human  soul  as  composed  of  powers 
tially  good  and  useful,  the  perversions  and  deviations  excited 
which  most  occur  in  abnormal  societies,  in  looking  upon  these 
forces  as  absolutely  good,  we  must  conclude  that  the  natural 
destiny  of  the  being  whom  they  constitute  must  be  to  fulfil  ite 
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ftmotioiii  with  a  Tiew  to  their  satiBfaotioa;  and  at  God  has  at- 
taohad  enjoyment  to  the  firee  exeroise  of  eyeiy  faoulty,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  find  happiness  in  the  well 
regulated  employment  of  his  aotivity . 

And  now — since  the  forces  which  constitute  as  what  we  are, 
are  distribated  harmonically  by  Qod,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter 
— ^it  follows  that  the  rule  of  oar  aotirlty  is  within  oarseWes, 
and  that  man  oan  read,  by  looking  within,  not  only  his  partioa- 
lar  destiny,  but  still  more,  oan  discern  the  right  principles  for 
the  true  Organisation  of  society,  and  oonseqaently  for  the  en- 
tire Unity  of  the  human  family. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING   AUO*  1«, 
ZrfitMt  Data,  Ang.  4. 


In  England,  the  only  important  eT«at  is  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist.  instant.  The  usual 
Queen's  speech  was  read  firom  the  Woolsack,  and  the  Royal  Lady 
started  at  once  on  her  Irish  tour. 

The  TOte  to  adjourn  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Francs  from 
the  13th  of  August  to  the  29th  of  September,  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  only  47.  The  bill  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press  has 
been  carried  by  a  Yote  of  387  to  146.  Meantime,  the  President, 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  making  a  tour  in  the  provinces,  more  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  political  actiou,  than  to  recreation.  His  progress 
is  marked  with  the  most  subtle  Jesuitism  on  his  part,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  enthusiasm  on  the  side  of  the  people. 

The  Pope  still  declines  to  return  to  Roxb,  on  the  conditions 
that  have  been  proposed.  Qen.  Oudinot  has  visited  him  at  Gaeta, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  consent  of  His  Holiness,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Pope  has  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
a  commission  will  be  appointed  to  regulate  the  government  of 
the  state.  This  commis^on  is  expected  to  consist  of  Cardinals 
d'Angelis,  Marini,  and  Vannicelli ;  Monsignors  Idartel,  Andrea, 
and  Roberti ;  and  Princes  Rospigliosi,  Barberini,  and  Orsini. 
An  amnesty  is  also  talked  of^  Arom  whieh,  however,  are  expected 
to  be  excluded  the  members  of  the  triomvirate^  the  deputies, 
oommissioners,  chief  of  sections,  clergymen,  and  the  amnestied 
of  1840.  The  Pontifical  authority  has  been  re-establiahed  «t 
Albano,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  cathedral,  at  which 
the  French  garrison,  and  the  civil,  municipal,  and  religions  au- 
thorities assisted. 

The  Address  of  the  Pope  tc  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories is  as  follows : 

"  Pius  IX.  to  his  Beloved  aubjeets :  God  hath  raised  his  arm, 
and  hath  commanded  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  anarchy  and  im- 
piety to  stop.  He  hath  guided  the  Catholic  armies  to  support 
the  rights  of  humanity,  which  had  been  trampled  upon — of 
fhith,  which  had  been  attacked,  and  of  the  Holy  See  and  our 
Sovereignty.  0  Bternal  Qlory,  n  hieh  even  in  the  midst  of  thy 
wrath  does  not  forget  thy  mercy  I  Beloved  subjects,  if  amid 
the  whirlwind  of  these  horrible  events  our  heart  has  been  satu- 
rated with  bitterness,  on  reflecting  upon  so  many  evils  which 
the  church,  religion,  and  you  have  suffered,  it  has  lost  none  of 
that  affection  with  which  it  has  ever  loved  you,  and  loves  70a 
still.  We  hasten  by  our  vows  the  day  which  will  lead  us  again 
among  you ;  and  when  the  day  shall  have  come,  we  shall  return 
with  tKe  fervent  desire  of  bearing  consolation  unto  you,  and 
with  the  determination  to  devote  all  our  energy  to  your  real 
advantage,  by  applying  difficult  remedies  to  great  evils,  and 
consoling  those  excellent  subjects  who,  while  they  await  insti- 
tutions in  accordaace  with  their  wants,  wish,  as  we  also  wish, 
to  see  the  freedom  and  independenee  of  the  Pontifical  Sover- 
eign, so  necessary  to  the  tranquility  of  the  Catholic  world,  guar- 
anteed.   Meanwhile,  in  order  to  reorganise  public  affairt*,  we 


shall  shortly  name  a  Commission,  which,  invcited  wilk 
powen,  and  seconded  by  a  Blinistry,  will  direct  the  qoTmnaoat 
of  the  State.  We  implore  to-day,  with  tneneosed  tem,  4im 
blesdng  of  the  Lord,  which  we  have  ever  implored,  afiaJil  * 
distanoe  from  you;  we  implore  that  it  may  be  abundantly  shii 
upon  you ;  it  it  a  great  consolation  for  oar  soul  to  hope  tha4  «1 
those  who  have  made  themsdves  unfit  to  gather  Its  ftnttfiftf 
their  errors,  may  render  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  aainHn 
and  constant  return  to  righteousneas.'' 
In  a  different  strain  is  the  admirable  prodamation  of  Maatlai. 

^'In  the  name  of  God  and  the  People,  oh  Romans!  Bmla 
force  has  subdued  our  city,  but  in  no  respect  has  changed  or 
diminidied  our  rights.  The  Roman  Republic  will  live  etemalllr 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Aree  men  who  have  proclaimed  it,  in  the 
spontaneoos  adhesion  of  all  the  elements  of  the  State,  in  the 
fhith  of  nations  who  have  looked  with  admiration  on  our  pro- 
tracted deftnse,  and  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  have  died  Ibr 
it  beneath  our  walls.  Permit  the  invaders  to  violate  their 
solemn  promises.  God  will  not  betray  his  own.  Submit  with 
firmness  and  constancy  to  the  trial  which  He  has  sent  upon  you 
for  a  short  time,  and  do  not  doubt  the  future.  Violence  has 
but  a  short  duration,  and  triumph  is  certain  to  the  nation  which 
hopes,  and  combats,  and  suifers  for  the  holy  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty. .  You  have  given  brilliant  proofs  of  your  military  cour- 
age ;  now  show  your  civil  courage.  By  all  that  you  hold  saored, 
fellow-citizens,  keep  yourselves  f^ee  from  all  cowardly  fesTi 
f^om  all  base  selfishness.  Let  the  whole  world  ever  see  the  dis- 
tance between  you  and  your  invaders.  Rome  may  be  their  camp, 
but  let  it  not  be  their  city.  Look  upon  every  one  as  a  traitor, 
who,  in  violation  of  his  conscience,  passes  from  your  city  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  The  European  powers  oan  never  consent  te 
Rome  becoming  the  conquest  of  the  French,  or  any  other  uatioi. 

"Maintain,  then,  this  occupation  in  its  character  of  conquest  ^ 
isolate  the  enemy,  and  Europe  will  not  hesitate  to  raise  its  pow- 
erful voice  in  your  favor.  No  one  can  prevent  the  pacific  ex- 
pression of  your  wishes ;  organise  then,  publicly,  their  maai- 
ftstation.  Let  your  municipalities  repeat  with  calmness  and 
firmness,  that  they  sdhere  from  choice  to  the  Republican  fom^ 
and  to  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  Government  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  they  regard  all  governments  ss  illegal  which  have  not  been 
freely  approved  by  the  people.  From  every  quarter,  (torn  ereij 
dty.  let  lists,  covered  with  countless  names  attest  the  same  ba- 
lief,  and  appeal  to  the  same  right  In  the  streets,  in  the  thea- 
ters, in  all  public  places,  let  this  cry  be  uncessingly  heard,  *  Ko 
more  Government  of  Priests.'  'Long  live  free  suffrage.'  AU 
who  have  taken  the  oath  to  the  Republic  ought  to  leave  thair 
functions  wherever  the  pontificial  standards  are  raised. 

"  A  whol  e  people  cannot  be  imprisoned.  Men  cannot  be  forced 
to  their  own  degradation.  You  will  degrade  yourselves,  Oh 
Romans,  if  after  having  announced  to  Europe  that  you  wish  ta 
be  free,  after  having  fought  for  liberty,  and  lost  thousands  of 
your  brothers,  you  yield  yourselves  to  slarery,  and  compromise, 
so  to  say,  with  defeat. 

^  Romans,  your  fathers  were  great,  not  so  much  because  thay 
knew  not  how  to  conquer  as  because  they  never  despaired  ift 
public  calamities.  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  be  great 
like  your  fiithers.  Now,  as  then,  you  have  to  guard  a  world— 
the  Italian  world. 

'^  Your  Assembly  is  not  dissolved.  Your  Triumvirs,  although 
their  public  action  has  been  suspended  by  brutal  farce,  wait 
only  for  the  suitable  moment  to  exercise  it  anew.'' 

Avexzana  has  arrived  at  New  York.  Charles  Albert,  the  ex- 
King  of  Sardinia  died  on  the  28th  of  July. 

The  intelligence  from  Hungaky  is  of  the  most  erstifying 
character.  The  Russians  aod  Auslrians  have  met  with  a  signal 
defeat  and  thero  is  now  room  for  hope  that  they  will  be  eniira^ 
expelled  from  the  invaded  territory. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Magyars  increases  daily.    The  S6ol«- 
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iitsCleB  cause  to  be  carried  before  them  a  collosBal  red  sword, 
■  red  cross,  and  a  large  fln^,  with  this  inscription,  **  Death  to 


"  He  whom  we  combat,  the  Rmpfror  of  Anstria,  is  at  once 
youn^  and  old. 


'llM  Rassians  and  Austrians !»'  on  it,  in  black  letters.    These       u  young  in  ago,  old  at  heart.    He  is  the  worthy  son  of  hi*i 


processions  greatly  excite  the  people.    The  Seat  of  the  Magyar 
€k>venunent  is  at  Sxekesard  and  Beja,  in  a  steamboat,  which 


mother,  that  envenomed  scourge  of  the  liberty  of  nations. 
*^  By  providential  foresight  Sophia  caused  him  to  be  taught 


ascends  or  descends  the  river  as  circamsUoces  may  require,  and    ^^^  lansuacre.  our  Magyar  lan«^ua''c. 

....  .,     « 1^1         i. i^_  j.x' ir *i- u I J  »»       e»    I  »^  as 


■whiefa  is  provided  with  ca&non  for  its  defense.  Kossuth  has  said 
tiMt  on  his  fete  day,  he  will  disembark  at  Peath.  He  formerly 
made  such  a  promise,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Tlie  following  eloquent  address  to  ih%  nations  of  Europe  forms 
.part  of  a  proclamation  recently  issued  by  M.  Kossuth. 

'*  The  armies  of  the  Hurgarian  nation  have  already  fought 
out  their  quarrel  with  Austria.  The  liberated  country  need 
only  to  be  made  to  flourish.  But  the  House  of  Hapaburg  Lor- 
raine had  once  more  petitioned  the  Russian  despot  for  aid,  and 
he  broke  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  190,000  Russian  troops ; 
through  Cronstadt,  Lemberg,  and  Vienna,  he  broke  into  our 
country — the  country  oi  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

**  We  do  not  throw  down  our  arms.  We  will  fight  the  armies 
of  the  allied  tyrants  of  Europe.    God  is  just ;  his  power  is 


'*He  understands  it,  he  speaks  it !  O,  ray  brothers,  such  was 
the  will  of  God,  in  order  that  he  might  understand  our  songs  of 
triumph  and  of  war,  our  hurrahs  when  we  rush  to  the  combat, 
our  maledictions  and  our  prayers  to  God  who  hears  them  and 
fulfills  them. 

Wa  take  from  the  Ewrepemn  Ameriemn  tbt  following  tran^- 

(ion  of  the  litaxiks  or  rut:  hungakian  ano  polish  wabhioks. 

"  God  and  Father,  who  hast  brought  thy  people  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt,  and  hast  led  them  Into  a  christian  land.  Re- 
store us  to  our  country. 

"  Son  and  Savior,  who  having  been  ciucified  art  risen,  now 
reign  in  glory.     Regenerate  our  country. 

**  Mother  of  God,  whom  our  fathers  proclaimed  Ctueen  of 


atalghty  ;  he  hallows  tho  b.tUo-fleld  for  the  weak,  .nd  the  |  Hungnry  .nd  Pol.nd.--Savetl.eee  car  f.Uieri.nd. 
.trength  of  *«  migaty  and  tho  wicked  i,  broken.  |  „'  S<«°'»1»".  P™'"""  «>'  ^•'•"'J.  ^'    ^^V^»>'  «'«  » 


"  But  we  would  speak  a  loud  and  solemn  warning  to  the  con- 
stitutional Governments  and  the  nations  of  Europe. 

**  Ye  Governments !  ye  are  the  official  guardians  of  the  liberty 
and  the  legitimate  interests  not  only  of  your  own  countries,  but 
of  all  Europe.  A  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  you. 
The  punishment  of  every  crime  which  you  allow  to  be  committed 
against  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  will  come  home  to  you  and 
the  lands  ye  {govern. 

'*  Wake  up,  oh  ye  people !  at  the  approach  of  this  enormous 
danger.  Tho  tyrants*  armies  are  banded  together  to  tread  under 
foot  and  to  Bllcncc  every  free  word.  They  have  began  in  Ger- 
many, in  Italy  and  in  this,  our  land  of  Hungary  ! 

"  Thou  haughty  English  nation  !  Hast  thou  forgotten  that  thou 
hast  decreed  the  principle  of  non  intervention,  that  thou  now 
suflbrest  an  intervention  directed  against  constitutional  liberty  7 
Not  only  dost  thou  not  defend  the  holy  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty,  but  thou  lendest  aid  to  the  banner  of  tyranny  by  suffering 
this  coalition  of  tyrants.  The  proud  pennen  of  the  British  mast 
is  threatened  with  disgrace.  God  will  withdraw  the  blessi*' g  he 
has  lent  it,  if  it  prove  untrue  to  the  cause  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 

"  Awake,  oh  people  of  Europe  !  On  Hunganan  ground  the 
battle  for  tho  freedom  of  Europe  is  fighting.  With  this  country 
the  free  world  will  lose  a  powerful  member.  Tn  this  nation  a 
true  and  heroic  champion  will  perish.  For  we  shall  fight  until 
we  spill  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  that  our  country  may  cither 
become  a  chosen  sanctuary  of  freedom,  consecrated  with  our 
blood,  or  shall  form  a  damning  monument  to  all  eternity  in  token 
of  the  manner  in  which  tyrants  can  league  to  destroy  free  people 
and  free  nations,  and  of  the  shameful  manner  in  which  tree 
countries  abandon  one  another.'' 

The  progress  of  Kossuth  awakens  the  most  intense  enthusi- 
asm. Wherever  he  lands  from  the  armed  Steamer,  the  people 
throng  him  on  every  side.  The  red  sword,  and  red  cross  at  the 
bead  of  the  procession,  the  clergy  come  followed  by  the  people, 
who  surround  Kossuth.  Then  there  is  profound  silence,  and  in 
a  rapid  and  striking  improvisation  the  apostle  of  Independence 
preaches  the  holy  war,  exalts  the  memory  of  the  dead^  blesses, 
in  the  name  of  the  fatherland,  the  mothers  who  have  borne 
sueh  sons,  and  promises  Tietory  because  the  Lord  and  his  sword 
are  with  us. 

Then  the  priests  raise  their  voices  in  pious  hymns,  every  head 
is  bowed,  they  pray  for  the  fatherland,  and  amid  benedictions  and 
good  wishes,  Kossuth  returns  to  his  floating  habitation,  which 
at  once  moTCS  with  full  steam  toward  new  shores,  where  he 
electrifies  other  masses. 

The  following  is  the  close  of  one  of  these  heroic,  patriotic  od- 
iretsea. 


IRS  of 

Hungary,— Pray  for  us. 

'*  Casimir,  protector  of  Lithuania, — Pray  tor  us. 

*<  Protective  saints  of  our  infant  and  struggling  nationa, — 
Pray  for  us. 

'*  From  the  slavery  of  Muscovy,  Austria  and  Prussia, — Deliver 
us.  Oh,  Lord  ! 

**  By  the  martyrdom  of  thirty  thousand  slain  at  the  battles 
of  Bar  and  Pesth,  who  died  for  their  faith  and  liberty, — Deliyer 
us,  oh  Lord. 

"By  the  Martyrdom  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pragn,  slain  for  their  faith  ind  their  liberty, — Deliver  us,  oh 

Lord. 

"  By  the  martyrdom  of  the  yoothtul  sons  ot  Lithuania,  slain 
by  the  Knout  in  the  mines,  and  in  exile. — Deliver  us,  oh  Lord. 

<<  By  the  martyrdom  of  the  people  of  Osamiano,  strangled  in 
their  homes,  and  in  the  churches  of  their  oppressors,— Deliyer 
us,  oh  Lord. 

'*  By  the  martyrdom  of  soldiers,  massacred  at  Fischan,  by  the 
Prussians, — Deliver  us,  oh  Lord. 

**  By  the  martyrdom  of  soldiers,  immolated  by  the  Knout  at 
Cronstadt,  by  tlie  Muscovitesr-Dcliver  us,  on  Lord. 

"  By  the  blood  of  all  patriots  slain  for  their  faith  and  their 
liberty, — Deliver  ua,  oh  Lord. 

*'  By  the  wounds,  the  tears  and  sufierings  of  all  the  alain  and 
ex'iles  of  Hungary,— Deliver  us,  oh  Lord. 

Give  us  a  universal  war  for  the  liberty  of  thy  people. — We 
beseech  thee,  oh  Lord. 

**  Grant  us  our  arms  and  the  emblems  of  our  nation,— We 
beseech  thee,  oh  Lord. 

"  Grant  us  a  happy  death  upon  the  field  of  battle, — We 
beseech  thee,  oh  Lord. 

"  Grant  us  a  peaceful  tomb,  for  the  repose  of  our  remaina, — 
We  beseech  thee,  oh  Lord. 

"  Grant  us  the  indepenence,  the  integrity,  and  the  liberty  of 
our  country, — We  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen. 

A  people  with  such  brave,  noble  religious  hearts  will  not  b« 
subdued.  Their  trust  in  the  Lord  will  vanquish  every  arm 
of  flesh.  Tyranny  may  trample  them  in  the  dust  for  a  season, 
but  their  freedom  is  pledged  by  all  the  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Since  our  faculties  ore  the  gift  of  God,  and  since  he  makes 
everything  subordinate  to  his  purposes,  why  should  not  we 
also,  improve  the  hindrances  to  which  we  are  subjected,  and 
tuni  them  to  aooount  ? 
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CALIFORNIA 


The  Forests  op  Chagres. — There  is  nothing  in  ihc  world 
comparable  to  these  forests.  No  description  that  I  have  ever  read 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  splended  overplus  of  vegetable  life  within 
the  tropics.  The  river,  broad,  and  with  a  swiil  current  of  the 
sweetettwrter  I  ever  drank,  winds  between  walls  of  folia^  that 
rise  from  its  very  siirraee.  All  the  gori^eous  growths  of  an  eter- 
nal Summer,  are  so  mingled  ia  one  impenetrable  masa  that  the 
eye  ia  bewildered.  From  the  rank  jungle  of  canes  and  gigantic 
lilies,  and  the  thickets  of  strange  shrubs  that  line  the  water,  rise 
the  trunks  of  the  mango,  the  ceiba,  the  cocoa,  the  sycamore,  and 
the  supurb  palm.  Plantains  take  root  in  the  banks,  hiding  the 
soil  with  their  leaves,  shaken  and  split  into  immense  plumes  by 
the  wind  and  rain.  The  sapote,  with  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  man's 
head,  the  gourd  tree,  and  other  vegetable  wonders,  attracts  tb 
eye  on  all  sidea.  Blossoms  of  crimson,  purple  and  yellow,  of  a 
form  and  magnitude  unknown  in  the  North,  are  mingled  with 
the  leaves,  and  flocks  of  paroquets  and  brilliant  butterflies  circle 
through  the  air  like  blossoms  blown  away.  Sometimes  a  spike 
of  scarlet  flowers  is  thrust  forth  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpent, 
from  the  heart  ot  some  convolution  of  unfolding  leaves,  and  some- 
times the  creepers  and  parasites  drop  trails  and  streamers  of 
fragrance  from  boughs  that  shoot  half-way  across  the  river. 
Every  turn  of  the  stream  only  disclosed  another  and  more  mag- 
nificent  vista  of  leaf,  bough  and  blossom.  Alt  outline  of  the 
landscape  is  lost  under  this  dcluc;e  of  vegetation.  No  trace  of 
aoii  is  to  be  seen  ;  lowland  and  highland  are  the  same  ;  a  moun- 
tain is  but  a  higher  swell  of  the  mass  of  verdure.  As  on  the 
ocean,  you  have  a  sense  rather  than  a  perception  of  beauty .  The 
sharp,  clear  lines  of  our  scenery  at  home  are  here  wanting.  Wha- 
Aape  the  land  would  be  if  cleared,  you  cannot  tell.  You  gaze 
upon  the  scene  before  you  with  a  never-sated  delight,  till  your 
brain  aches  with  the  sensation,  and  you  close  your  eyes,  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  that  all  these  wonders  have  been  from 
the  beginning-'that  year  af\er  year  takes  away  no  leaf  or  blos- 
som that  is  not  replaced,  but  the  sublime  mystery  of  growth  and 
decay  is  renewed  forever. — [Bayard  Taylor's  Tribune  Cor. 

Sam  FaENcisco  is  a  God-forsaken  place,  nearly  given  over  to 
gamblers,  professional  idlers  and  tiplers.  They  seem  ^  a  band  of 
outcasts,  met  in  brotherhood  of  woe.''  Daily  arrivals  of  fan<^  and 
sporting  men,  pugilists,  genteel  loafirs  and  abandoned  women 
from  the  States,  are  rapidly  swelling  their  ranks.  The  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  mostly  thrown  together,  but  new  Arame 
buildings  are  rapidly  rising,  and  as  lumber  arrives,  the  new  edi- 
fices will  soon  Americanize  the  town. 

The  State  or  society. — Contracts  are  nothing  in  this  land 
of  liberty  and  gold.  Companies  bound  together  by  most  solemn 
ties  at  home,  have  hitherto  dissolved  almost  instantly  on  land- 
ing. Hen  of  irreproachable  character  at  home  and  elsewhere, 
have  often  here  violated  their  fiiith,  and  given  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  personal  interest.  Mining  companies  have  thus 
fiur  proved  a  failure.  A  man  who  gets  his  six  ounces  a  day  is 
loth  to  share  with  an  unsnooessful  partner  who  gets  only  his 
ounce  or  half-ounce.  Things  are  as  they  are — not  as  they  should 
be— in  this  and  in  almost  every  other  important  respect  We 
see,  here,  if  any  where  in  the  world,  the  rank  growth  of  ^'  the 
root  of  eviy  and  the  abundant  and  bitter  fruit  whose  poison 
worketh  death  in  so  many  souls. 

House  Kebpino.— Mrs.  H.  arrived  here  from  the  Islands  on 
the  4th  inst.  *  *  *  As  I  anticipated,  the  native  servant 
whom  she  brought  with  her,  under  a  written  contract  to  re- 
main, has  gone  to  the  mines.  At  Honolulu  I  paid  him  $10  per 
month,  he  finding  himself.  Here  I  paid  him  $50  per  month  and 
f<|^nd  him  everything.  So  we  have  no  servant,  and  our  experi- 
ence is  not  peculiar  in  this  particular.    Our  native  man  did  our 


cooking  and  washing,  and  found  our  wood  on  the  neighboring 
hills.  This  was  a  great  saving,  but  now  I  must  pay  $100  per 
month  for  wood  and  washing  alone.  U  we  eat  or  drink  or  wear 
anything,  we  must  live  beyond  our  income,  for  rent,  wood  and 
washing  are  equal  to  my  whole  salary— say  $200  or  more  per 
month. 


>*^' 


The  Eukopean  Ambeican.— The  first  number  of  this  n«W 
Weekly,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Sig.  Secehi  di  Casali,  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  in  no  respect  fhlls  short  of  the  promise 
of  its  announcement.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  originnl 
articles,  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and  no  erdinary 
ability.— Among  them  we  find  «  The  Mysteries  of  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  "Documents  on  Hungary," by  Connt  Sam- 
uel Wass ;  "  A  Word  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  **  The  Italian  Heroines," 
'<  Labor  Song,"  by  J.  Savage  j  "  Mazzini  and  Kossuth,"  Life  of 
General  Avezzana,"  &o.  The  journal  will  possess  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  numeronft  foreign  popuktion  residing  in  this  City, 
who  wish  to  get  well  posted  up  on  the  political  affairs  of  the  Old 
World,  and  will  moreover  be  welcome  to  all  who  watch  the  strug- 
gles of  liberty  in  European  countries.  Hie  Editor  of  the  <<  Eu- 
ropean American"  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success,  and  we 
doubt  not  his  able  and  interesting  paper  will  command  it. [Tri- 
bune. 


HoK.  Daniel  Webster,  acconipani*  d  by  his  family,  is  now 
on  a  visit  to  Edgartown,  Martha V  \  i  leyard,  a  gue»t  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Fisher,  enjoying  himself  fishing  for  bass,  blue-fish,  and 
shark.  Of  the  latter,  he  had  caught  one  weighing  400  pounds. 
He  is  expected  to  visit  Nantucket  before  returning  to  Marshfield. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Herald,  writing  from  Edgar- 
town,  relates  the  following  laughable  scene,  which  occurred  on 
Mr.  Webster's  arrival  there : 

"  When  the  stage  which  contained  Mr.  W.  and  his  ladies  and 
servants,  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in  this  place,  the  driver  immedi- 
ately entered,  and  informed  the  landlord  that  Daniel  Webster, 
accompanied  by  his  ladies  and  servants,  wished  for  cnteitain- 
ment.  The  landlord  stepped  to  the  door,  and  was  utterly  con- 
founded at  beholding  the  dark  countenance  of  Mr.  W.,  whose 
sunburnt  visage  was  even  darker  than  those  of  his  servants. 
Mr.  Webster,  noticing  his  dilemma,  said,  '*  Step  round  here 
sir,''  (to  his  side  of  the  coach.)  The  landlord  reluctantly  com* 
plied,  when  Mr.  Webster  informed  him  that  he  was  Daniel 
Webster,  and  modestly  asked  If  he  could  bo  entertained.  Tba 
landlord  who  actually  took  Mr.  W.  or  *  Black  Dan,'  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  for  a  distinguiphed  colored  gentleman,  prompt- 
ly told  him  that  his  house  was  nearly  full,  and  that  he  could  not 
entertain  him,  but  that  there  were  some  houses  in  the  suburb* 
of  the  town  (ten  feet  shanties)  where  he,  no  doubt,  could  find 
accommodation  for  himself  and  party.  At  thifl  interesting  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  the  landlord  retreated  into  his  house,  followed 
by  the  stage  driver,  who  endeavored  to  explain,  but  was  told 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  him,  and  that  he  well 
knew  he  never  entertained  colored  people.  He  was  finally 
however,  alter  much  explanation,  convinced  that  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  anxious  to  become  his  guest,  and  with  all  the 
apologies  he  could  invent,  proceeded  to  inform  that  worthy  per- 
sonage that  he  had  room  and  to  spare  in  his  house,  and  should 
be  most  liappy  to  entertain  him  to  his  best  abilitv,  colored  ser- 
vants and  nil.  ^ 


A  New-Yoek  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says  among 
the  deaths  by  cholera  recently  reported  by  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee, is  that  of  a  man  who  positively  drank  seventy-two  bottles 
of  brandy  in  thirty  days,  and  is  known  to  have  frequently  taken 
twelve  mint  juleps  before  dinner.  Extraordinary  as  this  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  is  among  such  people  that 
the  cholera  commits  the  greatest  ravages. 
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A  Good  Ezamplb. — One  of  the  j^eneralfl  in  oar  army,  ree- 
fdent  in  this  elty,  says  the  Wathington  correap'mdent  of  the 
Baltimore  San,  and  in  afflaent  circamatances,  has  been  wise 
enough  to  learn  hia  well  educated  son  a  trade,  and  to  day  the 
iiprigbtly  youth,  with  all  t  be  true  dignity  of  one  of  nature's 
BoUemen,  is  wielding  the  axe  and  jack-plane.  This  is  a  noble 
oavelty, which  merits  oominendation.  *<  Give  a  boy  a  trade  and 
you  give  him  an  eatate."  If  the  derka  who  have  been  recently 
removed  from  office  were  in  poaaeesion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  aru,  much  less  regret  at  their  change  of  position 
would  be  experienced  by  all  partic8.--N.  Y.  Mirror. 


NOTICES. 


Printmis  ui  Philadklphia. — It  appears  from  a  statement 
made  to  the  Philadephia  Typographical  Society,  that  in  that  city 
the  whole  number  of  printing  offices  is  99,  employing  446  com- 
positors, 113  pressmen,  69  apprentices,  and  100  minors  who  set 
type,  making  a  total  of  728  persons.  As  the  present,  however, 
ia  a  dull  season,  and  the  book  officea  have  not  the  usual  amount 
of  work,  the  number  of  journeymen  compositors  is  much  less 
than  the  average.  It  is  estimated  that  about  150  of  this  class 
are  unemployed. 

Proorbss  op  C  r.  ilization. — Stephen  C.  Massett,  composer  of 
'*  When  the  Moon  on  the  L&ke  is  Beaming,"  advertises  in  the 
Alta  Califomian  his  teetrnd  concert  at  San  Francisco.  Admit- 
tance SS  ;  front  seats  for  ladies. 

Morrison  &  Co.,  advertise  their  express  and  mail  line  for 
passengers  and  baggage  from  Stocton  to  Stanislaus  Mines, 
tbiouzh  in  12  hours  every  other  day. 

A  jeweller  invites  the  attention  of  citizens  and  strangers  to 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  has  also  secured  the  services  of  a  card, 
plate,  and  fancy  engraver. 

Benard  Viltefon,  hair  dreascr  from  Paris,  offers  his  services  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  keeps  wigs  and  Parisian  finery  of  all 
•orts  for  the  toilet. 


Qua  PaoBPxcTus.— Masy  fdends  hare  desired  vs  t«  mod, 
them  a  prospectus,  with  which  to  obtain  new  sabeoriben. 

In  the  present  number  of  our  paper,  we  enclose  oa«^  and 
would  request  all  whoibel  an  interest  in  the  sneeess  of  our  en- 
terprise,  to  aid  us  in  extindiiig  the  olroulatioii  of  "  Tbb  Apuut 

OF   TBB  AOB." 

Uiiif  sBcmLiw  snbseribwB,  will  plsaae  remit  the  «M«ftt  dn» 
to  the  publtshiers  of  tha  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Back  Numbbbs,  fyrom  No.  1,  ean  be  supplied  Co  new  sahMfi- 
bers.  We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

All  who  are  friendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  are  ree- 
pectftilly  solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

Post  okficb  btaiips  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  fraetional 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Masters. 

PArxKNT  in  advance,  is  desirable^  in  all  eases.  ^  will  paj 
for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advance, 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subsoriptton  of  six  months,  to  the 
"SpiaiT  OF  THE  Age." 

Subscribers  will  please  be  particniar  in  writing  the  Wames, 
Post  Office,  County,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  omissions, 
and  mistakes. 


>»>  ^ 
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Civil,  LiBihiTT. — ^Milton,  whose  political  reflections  are  as 
distin^islied  for  their  wisdom  as  his  poetry  is  for  its  great 
imaginative  power,  speaking  oi  true  liberty,  says:  "This  is 
not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievancea  should 
•ever  arise  in  the  commonwealth,  that  let  no  man  in  this  world 
expect ;  bat  when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered, 
and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty 
attained  that  wise  men  look  for." 


A  Happt  Temperament. — Hume,  the  historian,  in  his  own 
auto-biography  says  :  '*  I  was  ever  more  disposed  to  see  (he 
favorable  than  the  unfavorable  side  of  things,  a  turn  of  mind 
which  is  more  happy  to  possess  than  to  be  born  to  an  estate  of 
ten  thousand  a  year."  The  reader  may  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
have  a  large  fortune. 
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Prima  Donna  Sentencbo  to  Death. — Madame  Sehodel, 
the  German  prima  donna,  has  been  sentenced  to  death,  for  having 
endeavored  to  poison  Kossuth,  the  Hun^rian  chief.  Madame 
Sehodel  visited  London  in  the  year  184  i ,  with  the  Qermon  Opera 
company.    In  July  ot  that  year  she  sang  in  Liverpool  with  that 

oompany,  to  which  was  attached  the  celebrated  Standigl. 

^-^^—^-^  ^^■♦^^••-^►— — — 

IdPOp  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  grocers  and  pro- 
vision dealers  visited  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  year,  four 
hundred  and  two  were  convicted  for  using  illegal  weights  or 
scales ;  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  butchers,  seventy-eight 
were  convicted ;  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  bakers  thirty- 
five  were  convicted ;  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  flour  dealers 
seventeen  were  convicted ;  of  ninety-fiVe  fishmongers  and  fish, 
dealers,  thirty-two  were  convicted ;  and  of  thirty-nine  brewers, 
ten  were  oonviot6d.J 
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THE    TOWN    CHILD 

AND  COUNTRY  CHILD. 


BT   ALLAW  OUirWIHOHAlCi 


Child  of  the  Country  I  free  as  air 
Art  tliou,  and  as  the  sonshine  fklr ; 
Born,  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorous  when  the  daj  is  new; 
Ped,  'mid  the  Maj  flowers,  like  the  bee, 
Kurs'd  to  sweet  music  on  the  knee^ 
Lulled  in  the  breast  to  that  glad  tune 
Whioh  winds  make  'mong  the  woods  of  June : 
I  sing  of  thee— 'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  Mr  and  gladsome  thing. 

Child  of  the  Town!  for  thee  Isigh; 

A  gilded  roofs  thy  golden  sky-- 

Ajoarpel  is  thy  daisied  sod— 

A  nanow  street  thy  boundless  road— 

Thy  rushing  deer 's  the  clattering  tramp 

Of  watchmen— tby  best  light's  a  lamp— 

Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trelUaed  fiM% 

AAd  Uoom&Bg  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines. 

I  sing  of  thee  in  sadness ;  where 

BIse  is  wreck  wrought  in  iMight  fo  (hir  ? 

Child  of  the  Country!  thy  small  feet 
Tread  on  strawberries  red  and  sweet : 
With  thee  I  wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  which  most  delight  the  bee. 
The  bosh  o'er  which  the  throstle  sung, 
In  April,  white  she  nursed  her  young, 
The  den  beneath  the  sloe  thorn  where 
She  bred  her  twins  the  timorous  hare : 
The  knoll  wrought  o'er  with  wild  blue  bells 
Where  brown  bees  build  their  balmy  cells, 
The  greenwood  stream,  the  shady  pool, 
Where  trout  leap  when  the  day  is  cool ; 
The  sbilfa's  nest,  that  seems  to  be 
A  portion  of  the  sbeltering  tree ; 
And  other  maryels  which  my  Terse 
Oin  find  no  language  to  rehearse. 

Child  of  the  Town  I  for  thee,  slas  1 
Glad  Nature  spreads  nor  flowers  nor  grasi ; 
Birds  build  no  neats,  nor  in  the  sun  • 

Glad  streams  come  singing  as  they  run ; 


A  Maypole  is  thy  blossom'd  tree, 
A  Beetle  is  thy  murmuring  bee ; 
Thy  bird  is  oi«ed,  thy  dove  is  whore 
The  poulterer  dwells,  beside  thy  haro) 
Thy  flruit  is  plucked,  and  by  the  pound 
Hawked  clamorous  all  the  city  round, 
No  roses,  twinbom  on  the  stalk, 
Perfume  thee  in  thy  oToning  walk ; 
No  ▼oice  of  birds — but  to  thee  comet 
The  mingled  din  of  cars  and  drums, 
And  startling  cries  such  as  are  rilb 
When  wine  and  wassail  waken  strilb. 

Child  of  the  Country  1  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fhwn : 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  ita  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  winds  of  Spring; 
Bright  as  the  sun,  when  Arom  the  doiid 
He  oomeS)  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud  j 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trout  in  lucid  streams^ 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  ronnd. 
Now  hunting  Boho's  empty  sonnd| 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tfM, 
For  climbing's  sake.    'Tie  siBMt  to  ihM 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone, 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  Tentnroiia  thraM^ 

Child  of  the  Town  and  bustling  street, 
Wliat  woes  and  snares  await  thy  Ibet ! 
Thy  paths  are  paved  Ibr  Atc  long  milei^ 
Thy  grores  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tttee; 
Thy  fragnat  air  is  yon  thick  smoke 
Whioh  shrouds  thee  like  a  mourning  elonk ; 
And  thou  art  cabined  and  confined 
At  once  from  sun  and  dew  and  wind. 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on 
Thy  lengthened  walks  of  slippery  stone; 
The  coachman  there  careering  reels 
With  goaded  steeds  and  maddening  whesli^ 
While  flushed  with  wine  and  stnng  at  plaj. 
Men  rush  from  darkness  into  day : 
The  stream's  too  strong  !br  thy  small  barii^ 
There  nought  can  sail  saTcwhat  is  stark. 

Fly  from  the  Town,  sweet  child  I  fbr  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
On  every  herb  on  whioh  you  tread, 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  fh>m  earth's  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
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For  TiM  Iplilt  of  tbo  Ago. 

MAN  AND  HIS  RIQHT8. 


BT  J.  X.  m^AUA 


|l4V  ii  fik%  righlf^  loid  of  this  low«r  worU.  He  U  not  arbi- 
ftnrily  plMod  at  the  head  of  oreation,  but  by  a  law  of  nature, 
VUffb  abuses  all  bodies  to  graTitate  to  their  traepoBitionS)  and 
take  rank  and  order,  aeoording  to  their  essential  elements.  He 
epbfii^ss,  in  himself,  the  perfeotion  of  all  forms  and  kingdoms ; 
and  whaierer  may  be  believed  in  reference  to  saperior  agency 
aai  IniveMe,  it  is  through  his  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
flhialy,  ^tall  change  of  rule,  all  amelioration  of  eendition,  all 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  men  and  things,  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. It  is  not  neoessary  at  present  to  consider  the  comparative 
dains  of  the  difftoent  races  or  castes  of  men  to  superiority.  It 
m»j  be  that  some  are,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest  ]  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  one  has  all  the  rights  and  the  other 
mme ;  that  one  may  become  property  to  another.  It  may  be 
oentended  that  some,  we  deem  of  human  race,  are  not  men  at 
all.  This  will  invalidate  no  position  we  assume,  fbr  we  are 
talking  of  sim,  not  brutes.  Neither  will  it  affeet  materially  the 
practical  result ;  because  cAtACiTics,  bights,  and  ddties,  ake 
co-nxiEMivB.  There  is  no  necessity  for  xfteading  the  right  of 
the  beast  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing,  he  has  no  capacity, 
aad  hence  no  right  and  no  duty  in  this  respect. 

And  since  this  broad  ground  is  taken,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
imto  fhrthtrdelwl  with  regard  to  what  man  is,  or  who  are  men. 
No  person,  in  asserting  his  freedom,  will  claim  the  right  to  ex- 
ardse  powers  that  he  does  not  possess  *,  how  should  any  right 
be  guaranteed  him  by  society,  without  exacting  the  discharge 
of  correspondent  duties.    And  let  not  this  proposition  be  mis- 
oonceived.    Society  is  no  compact,  where  rights  and  duties  are 
aompromised  and  cancelled.   The  true  order  is  organised  of 
CM,  is  natural,  and  as  a  consequence,  asks  no  yielding  up  of 
aainral  rights,  as  both  monarchists  and  democrats  oft  contend. 
When  eoBsidered  eelleetively,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  he  can 
ba  oonridered  truly,  man  must  be  seen  to  possess  rights  com- 
ttMisarate  with  his  powers,  bound,  in  duty,  only  to  act  in  pro- 
poortioB  as  these  ave  eijoyed.    Hence  they  must  never  be  defined 
•0  as  to  come  in  collision,  or  oause  one  man  to  suffer  oppresrion 
flram  another.    ffkanaifeaTal  rights  of  men  are  indicated  by  their 
eapaaitiee  aad  their  needs,  they  are  morally  confirmed  by  re- 
qnirenents.    BxiileMa  itMif  piesnpposes  time  and  space  for 
iti  enjoyment.    But  m  e^lension  of  this  right  can  destroy  itself . 
thatii,aorightofl!fiiiiiyoa,  can  destv<ey  tUsrightof  life  in 
me.    No  right  of  life  in  sooiely  can  destroy  the  right  of  liflB  in 
the  indiriduaL    The  only  ground  fer  JuatlileafciMi,  in  the  depri- 
vation of  human  BIBi  is  the  astreme  necessity  Ibr  self-preserva- 


under  consideration  indicates  a  right  of  possession  in  our  per- 
son, In  fo  much  of  the  earth's  surf^^^  Ijie  air,  thi  sunshine  «sd 
the  wi^,  iM  are  necessary  to  the  lustenimae  aad  davelcpinMit 
of  eur  beii^.    To  make  natural  ri|^t  to  signify  l«s  tha»  this, 
is  to  throw  open  all  again  to  ohaq^  v^d  ooi^ectuae.   f  o  lalh 
of  genend  rights,  and  yel  in  our  miiifcsto,  refuse  te  deaaand 
and  particularise  these,  and  indeed  many  more,  is  but  to  attempt 
a  itpetition  of  these  tynwBies,  which,  in  the  bmm  of  order, 
have  perpetrated  every  injustice,  and,  with  great  pretensions 
of  regard  for  fireedom,  have  sanctioned  slavery,  monopoly,  and 
the  worst  species  of  gambling.    This  right  of  possesion  in  the 
passive  agent,  without  which  the  right  of  action  is  nugatory,  is 
ficst  in  order,  and  cannot,  of  course,  justly  be  mdi  to  yield  <a 
those  more  collateral.    However  circumstances  msy  affect  the 
expediency  o  asserting  these  rights,  they  are  inherent  in  man, 
inalienable  and  indefeasible.    As  there  is  no  confiict  in  the 
great  right  of  life,  when  understood  in  a  catholic  sense,  so  there 
is  none  in  this  right  of  possession,  when  duly  defined.    There 
has  been  created  a  great  abundance  of  soU,  cf  wood,  stone, 
metals,  minerals,  and  all  materials  suited  to  man's  needs  and 
the  employment  of  his  energies  j  enough,  thrice  told,  for  all  the 
race,  were  their  highest  wants  satisfied,  and  their  powers  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  activity.    This  right,  like  the  other  is 
self-limiting ;  it  can  bestow  no  power  on  one  to  possess,  while 
it  takes  f^m  another  a  corresponding  power.    It  must  then  be 
set  down  as  an  inflexible  law :  that  right  of  possesion  in  the 
passive  agent,  which  we  term  a  natural  possession,  is  second 
only  to  the  right  of  life,  and  can  neither  sanction  the  depriva- 
tion, of  a  single  human  being,  of  place  and  means  to  live  and 
labor,  nor  in  any  case  be  made  secondary,  to  the  right  over  ao> 
quired  possessions.    The  principle  in  our  civil  systems,  whi«li 
subjects  the  natural  to  the  acquired  right,  is  an  inversion  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  Qod,  and  has  wrought  out  such  results 
as  we  see.    Another  scheme  fbr  upholding  the  inverted  pyramid 
is  scarcely  worth  the  trying. 

The  action,  in  accwdanoe  with  these  principles,  results  in 
products.  The  right  of  the  man  to  tiieoe  ean  saiely  not  be 
questioned.  And  yet  many  of  Uie  eoi^sed  nottens  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  reaanneraticn  to  capital,  arise  here.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  open  qnasHon  among  AsseMatleaists,  whether  the 
passive  agent  is  eatHM  te  compensation,  and  wpon  the  derision 
of  this,  is  supposed  to  rest  the  ether  questien,  whether  capital 
shall  be  paid  a  premium.  They  are  regarded,  indeed  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  one,  however,  has  no  SMre  eoanexlon  with 
the  other,  than  it  has  with  how  naaoy  wives  a  snn  may  have, 
nor  so  much.  For  the  appropriation  of  a  part  to  the  passive 
agent,  would  be  giving  back  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  elements, 
what  we  have  drawa  fimm  them  in  some  form  qr  oth  v.  This 
is  evidently  a  law  of  nature  which  is  seen  every  where  to  indi* 
oate  itself,  when  the  prodncts  of  labor  are  exchai^ed  for  gold, 


primary  right  ^f  nan,  from  which  all  othcfs  flow.  If  this  is 
kept  in  mind  it  will  save  Cnu  much  ccnfMon,  when  we  come 
to  oonsider  i^mm  Siinidieated  rights,  rendered  obscure  and  con- 
tradietory  by  ^  prsaant  antagonistic  system.  For  upon  this 
common  ground  all  will  agsae ;  and  no  scientific  person,  with 
judgment  unWaseed,  weqld  reoelve  a  ayatem  that  involved  a 
conflict  of  interest,  rights,  or  dutiesi 

From  the  right  of  life  flows  naturally  the  right  of  action,  in* 
volving  the  right  of  pessessien  to  that  which  must  be  acted  on« 
The  distinction  now  made  may  be  deemed  unimportant ;  but  let 
it  be  employed,  if  for  nothing  but  convenienoe.  These  posses* 
rions  shall  be  termed  Nsticra^  in  contradistinction  tnm  those 
which  are  ac^tred.  It  will  be  seen  that  th^  have  a  prior  ex* 
istence,  since  all  pcssftsslons  we  have  acquired,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded fh>m  the  exercise  of  our  natural  rights  and  powers  up^ 
on  poasessions  previously  aoeoided  to  our  control.    The  right 


Hon  from  some  one  violating  thto  right.    The  moral  dnty,  even 

in  this  case  is  not  dlaaoassd ;  hni,  on  the  lowest  ground  of  nat- 1  to  pay  rent  and  inter^t  j  the  passive  agent  being  denied  its'duei 
nral  justice,  there  is  no  conflict  or  compromise  required  of  this  fldls  to  yield,  as  readUy,  its  reproductive  qualities  responsive  to 

the  labor  of  man.  To  set  up  a  man  as  representative  ef  the  pa^ 
sive  agent,  is  to  confound  all  classification.  An  absentee  land- 
lord of  Ireland,  is  allowed  ^y  this  ignorance  or  violation  of  the 
first  elements  of  right,  to  represent  the  passive  agent,  upon 
which  some  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  active  agents  are 
employed.  A  fow  roots  and  herbs  go  to  the  active  agent^  and  all 
the  gndn  and  more  valuable  productions  go  to  the  passive  agent, 
L  e.  the  landlord !  An  irresponsible  parisite  of  the  active  spe- 
cies here  receives  all  that  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  passive 
elements.  What  a  ridiculous  aspect  does  this  assumption  and 
action  present,  toward  the  principle  of  nature,  on  which  it 
professes  to  be  based !  But  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  ridi- 
cule. What  horrible  results  have  attended  the  working  of  this 
flOsehood  7  Both  the  active  and  passive  agents  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty,  by  its  operation,  to  maintain  an  excrescence 
unnecessary  to  either.    The  Arnitfhl  properties  of  the  soil,  th 
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▼ital  etaergieB  of  the  man,  haTe  been  exhaneted  by  this  nnnatn- 
rtl  sdNMe  ]  and  barrennesB  of  the  one,  and  dealiUlioB  of  the 
other,  must  follow  eyery  attempt  at  eaoh  yiotetkm  <MPtke  prime 
IftHi  af  natmre.  It  needa  not,  that  the  rig^t  af  aoeiety  to  r^pn- 
kte  tha  award  between  the  aetive  and  thepaaaire  agentai  be  de- 
nied. We  iBtaal  protest,  howeveiv  once  Ibral],  a^^nat  any  right 
of  aaeia^,  to  allow  theae  agenta  to  represent  eaoh  other,  ao  as 
to  BMka  property  el  bhw,  or  enable  one  nan,  tn  the  name  of 
ptapai^,  to  ahare  the  prednets  of  another  laan't  Uhw.  The 
flm  lig^  estaUiahad,  aaad  there  woald  arise  none  of  this  eon* 
Pamkm ;  for  even  if  it  was  proposed  to  reward  the  ewtur  of  the 
paasinra  agent,  it  wonld  amount  to  noting  as  it  would  be  the 
prodwaer  Maoself ;  ainoe  the  thing  requisite  to  be  soted  on,  is, 
by  na*«ra)  rights^  the  possession  ^  the  aetor.  Were  the  rights 
of  man  properly  understood  and  guarded,  nature  would  rindi- 
eatakerawn,and  seenre  the  proper  award  to  the  earth  a^d  its 
spontasissns  prodnottons. 

Thus  fkr  ^en  we  hare  eome,  and  arrired  at  Fourier's  oonoep* 
tion  of  the  right  of  property,  whioh  is  simply  this,  that  to  eaoh 
one  belongs  of  rifftt,  whateyer  la  the  fhiit  of  his  aotirity. 
This  is  styled  property^  by  whioh  is  signified  aaiwred  poossssions. 
And  if  the  reader  please,  the  terns  pm^rty  and  possessions, 
win  be  employed  hereafter,  to  distinguish  between  aoquMtions, 
and  what  belongs  to  us  by  natural  rights.  This  right  of  prop- 
erty  then,  is  seeond  to  that  ot  possessions,  as  that  is  to  the  right 
of  lifb.  It  is  more  eonditional ;  beeause,  if  neeesaity  demand,  it 
must  be  waited  to  seeare  the  ei^Jeyment  of  either  of  the  others. 
As  we  do  not  beliere  in  the  oonlilet  of  rights,  however,  we  will 
only  designate  its  proper  plaee  in  ^a  natural  order.  In  another 
na^iher  we  ahall  fiirther  define  property,  and  datermine  the  n»- 
tnra  and  order  of  its  rights.  It  is  only  referred  to  now,  for  the 
povpsaa  of  elaarijy  exhibiting  what  is  appropriate  to  nuus.  AU 
though  of  a  lower  oritor,  this  is  esa  of  the  rights  of  smmi,  and 
dapanda  not  <«  having  a  plaise  in  eur  ^'bill  ol  rights,''  or  in 
Fbarisi^aov  PkondhoB's  systsas  of  sosialiam.  The  suurfc  of  tha 
man  is  stamped  Oft  tha4  wUoh  Ua  nativity  has  ereatsd;  thei«h 
thehMTsafs  it hatengs to ansthsr,  thoug)i  tha ooaununiat s^Ffl 
itbalaty tasasiaty, thia lest, naiihar can ohaagsi  Ifhakasnk 
pallad,  or  sMTod  firam  ohaiae,  to  yield  it  to  the  sHtf  tsv,  tha  mia- 
«v,  sr  Ilia  gaassal  flnd,  or  bestow  it  on  a  suffering  brethar,  it 
»ahaa9adiffiranaa,a»dtha  eradiS,  heoar,  er  gaatttuda  aaQff«« 
iB9  ten  it  juatly  are  his  dM  The  Tarjr  law  af  ao^aty  wUrii 
tosan  it  l^om  hks,  the  veiy  damaad  af  the  aasaarani^,  wanU 
baataaltadmiaBisaaf  thiaright,whiah  thsgr  seek  to  dbsstrey. 
UttfMitiaMihly  the  tina  wiU  eoma,  whan  %  pavftat  ssgaid  of 
hoMB  ri^ila  aaMl  the  holy  dielalas  of  bratheriwod,  wiU  Isttva 
na  oaaae  for  diatinoliie  individual  property,  aa  now  hsU;  h«t 
this  wAll  reanlt  from  the  open^n  of  Jnat  and  e<|iiitahla  asoti* 
mrnkB^  paiiMling  tha  whol»  hady,  lAiah  wiU  sMble  atesy  ana 
to  be  aathswlad  athia  juat  ia^wxtHMa,  without  attandii«  ta  kng 
oolnasas  of  liguras,  or  length  of  puxae.  QeiMral  plenty  af  all 
nssisd  things,  and  an  indaBd7,  rendered  attraattva  to  all,  will 
also  banish  in  a  meaaare^*  that  s^llsh  avarioa  and  diapoaition  ta 
aMiOi  from  equitable  toil,  whioh  ia  at  onea  oaaae  and  effaet  of 
onr  aaaial  inaqnalitiea.  But  it  wiU  ba^  boeaase  the  easssdinl 
piiMiplaB  of  jttstioa  are  obaervad,  and  no  one  in  dispoaad  to  ap< 
pv«priata  that  to  himself  wUah  another  haa  prednoad,  that  in. 
diffarsnaa  of  the  indivhiual  will  be  indneed  to  a  oooalant  per- 
sonal enra  and  oontrca  of  hia  produottons.  Whenever  sadety 
or  individuals  attempt  to  make  that  appropriation  of  them, 
-mboA  baloogi  to  him  alone,  hia  Mssrtion  of  the  prerogative 
muaifrllow. 

Freedom  of  exehange  Ayr  the  produeta  of  his  labor  is  another 
right  of  man,  eonsidered  in  refbrenee  tolkis  fraternal  relations 
and  rests  upon  this  ground.  If  he  has  not  an  equal,  in  the 
meaasre  of  natural  justice,  he  ean  not  claim  the  right  of  f^ee 
tarade.  Bui  between  those  equals,  no  power  under  heaven,  may 
jvflUy  prevent  fraternal  ezehasges.    The  whole  i^y  stem  of  rev- 


enue, derived  ftrom  exchange  of  products,  for  whatever  pra- 
tenee ;  all  prohildtion  of  trade  between  man  and  man ;  and  all 
legal  io^edimsnta  to  an  equiUble  system  of  oommaroe,  of  what- 
over  nature,  are  dear  and  undiaguised  infringements  of  human 
ri^ts,  plain  violations  of  every  dictate  of  fraternal  sentiment 
This  is  nat  the  highest  ^  man's  rii^tB,  to  be  sure.  It  is  seoen- 
dsory,  even  to  the  right  of  property ;  but  still  U  is  a  right,  «ad 
need  be  brought  into  cenfliot,  with  no  other,  in  a  well  regi^tad 
sooiaty.  With  regard  to  the  expediency  oi  assarting  this  ri^t 
under  existing  institutions,  nothing  requiias  t6  be  said.  Wa 
are  not  diaoussing  polUioal  policy,  whiah  is  the  lowest  fonn  af 
subserriency  ot  the  man  to  the  thing ;  but  natural  right  in  n 
society  organised  on  scientific  and  christian  principles ;  with 
the  first  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  with  the  last  eivrything. 

What  is  neaessary  to  cur  subject,  then,  is  the  Mtoowledg* 
meat  of  this  trinity  of  Rights— of  possessions,  of  property,  and 
of  exehange.  Any  aahenw  of  orgaoisation  which  shall  bring 
them  into  antegoniam  is  unworthy  of  man's  attention.  It  is  nat 
necesAxy  to  mystify  our  msaning  to  the  common  mind,  by  the 
easpleyment  of  empty  teehnicaUtias.  What  is  r%ht  can  be 
eaaily  comprehended,  where  the  interested  feeUngs,  engender* 
ed  by  existing  ii^uatioa,  are  brought  into  aulQeetion  to  the  vciaa 
of  oonaciancei  Were  the  dispositimi,  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  inflexible  justice,  generally  felt,  thare  would  be  little  dii&. 
culty  in  conrincing  sien  that  nature's  order  is  frr  better  than 
all  the  experiments  of  the  emfdric. 

We  are  called  to  oontemplatc  an  entire  subversion  of  all  the 
dements  of  human  rights,  in  present  dvil  uid  social  Institu* 
tions ;  made  aubserrient  «i  they  aU  are  to  a  thing  which,  to 
man  beara  the  rdatlon  of  creature  to  the  waalor,  eifect  to  the 
cause.  This  thing  is  property,  capital,  a  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  labor,  wreated  from  the  praduaer.by  ibree  or  craft,  a 
monopoly  of  the  conunon  bounties  of  naSune,  in  other  wox2a,  tha 
passive  agent,  and  even  of  tJbe  aetire  agent,  man  himaam  Wa 
need  no  scheme  of  half-way  compromise,  between  these  wranp 
and  Udtthilablerig)^t.  Any  system  tbat  doaa  not  boldly  pro- 
pose for  its  am  tha  entire  abolition  of  tha  one^  and  tha  eatahltdi. 
mant  of  th^  other  on  indistrnotijida  £Mmdatioi%  ia  unvosth^  g 
moment's  thought,  fromanintelli^ut  werhipgwii^  or  a  Vunt  af 

hUn«a  Because  tha  time,  tha  wisdoiHth^nMn,  tha  Maft% 
are  here  t»  fbctn  am  eiSMiJM^m  ihiah  ahall  a^  nm^  nrfirfa 
these  evils  »  iSi  own  ISoou,  b^l  ipv*utdlj  aM  •waly,  ^>«r^ 
their  peaceful  ousrtwcn  in  all  human,  asfia^.  Whttk  the  anb» 
jeot  of  pNpertjr,  its  riglb^  and  the  raMon  it  -miaintiinturaUj 
to  man,  hava  bean  dlssnased,  tharc  msf  bean  sutUoagivrnk  of  n 
txanslatoiy  aaiaoiatios^  tha  aim  pf  whish  sliatt  be  ta  unila-tht 
elEprU  of  aU  friends  of  tha  lassj  who  leak  v«t3i  h^pa  to  tha  Ai^ 
ture,all  friends  of  iiyluatrial  7afiBm»  ^U  sppf osaed pwducMi^ 
who  frd  the  iiavstioa  of  thdir  poaitiPnp.ijita  i^imeiai  S9«l«it  of 
co-operation,  tie  ba  eacrisd  out  in  piaotiaal  aaMciatiosi  at  tei 
as  wisdom  shall  direct. 


x' 


HoRSE-MAiR  WoRMs.-rTin  the  stagnant  ppola  near  the  rivar 
Nairn  there  are  gxe9%n\xmh9x%  of  that  singular  worm  cgUadby 
the  country  peo^l«»  the  hair  worm,  from  its  exsct  resemblanna  to 
a  horsehair  Ti^  these  pools  there  are  thousands  of  them  twis^ 
ing  and  toraing  about  like  living  hairs.  The  most  singular 
thing  regdrding  them,  is,  tha't  if  they  are  put  for  wceha 
in  n  drawer  or  elsewhere,  till  they  become  as  dry  and  brittle  a» 
it  U  possible  for  anything  to  be,  and  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
dead  and  shrivelled  up,  yet,  on  being  put  into  water,  they  grad- 
ually come  to  life  again  and  arc  as  pliable  and  active  as  SvCr. 
The  country  people  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  are  nothing 
but  actual  horsehairs  turned  into  living  things  by  bcin<^  im- 
mersed for  a  k)ng  time  in  water  of  a  certain  quality.  AQ^ater 
does  not  produce  them  alike.  To  the  naked  eye  both  extrenii- 
ties  are  quite  the  same  in  appearance.— [St.  John*s  Tour  |n 
Sutherland. 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  FRANCE. 


Fbawck  is  c  nyil«ry  to  •rerybody :  no  one  oan  tell  what  to 
make  of  its  odd  ways,  or  what  it  will  by  and  Vy  oome  to.  JU 
people  are  a  puBile  to  the  world— a  terror  to  their  neighbore. 
All  Europe  waitt  to  see  what  thay  will  do  next.  I  haTe  been  in 
Tranoe  eoaie  halMosen  times,  and  have  jast  retnmed  from  it 
alter  a  more  than  vsoally  lengthened  residenoe,  daring  whioh, 
with  nothing  elae  to  do,  I  mingled  with  natiTo  soelety  of  dif- 
fetent  grades.  On  this,  as  on  fbrmer  oocasions,  I  experienced 
BOt  a  little  perplexity.  Ton  see  a  fine  eonntry,  rieh  in  natural 
resooross ;  beantiAil  towns  and  cities ;  art  realiting  its  highest 
aspirations;  boundless  ingenuity  and  taste;  and,  generally 
^saking,  an  aotiTe,  obliging,  and  industrious  people.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  French  are  i^ven  to  idle- 
ness. Among  the  olasses  eigoylng  a  oompetenoe  there  is  an  ex- 
osss  of  leisurely  rsereation.<- Bnt  take  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  rural  population  sre  everlastingly  toiling  in  their  fields, 
and  making  the  most  of  their  small  possessions ;  and  the  oonse- 
quenoe  is,  that  the  lands  are  fbr  the  most  part  kept  as  olear  of 
weeds  and  as  tidy  as  a  garden.  And  so  also  in  the  towns :  you 
see  muoh  constant  and  humble  application,  particularly  among 
the  women.  We  talk  of  the  priTations  of  shopmen  and  shop- 
women.  Qo  to  Paris !  Opposite  my  lodgings  in  the  BonleTsrds 
dSB  Italiens  were  soTcral  shops,  in  which,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  a  number  of  men  and  girls  ministered 
daily  without  intermission — ^no  Sabbath  for  these  poor  crea- 
tures i  BTeiy  Sunday  morning  olf  came  the  shutters  as  usual, 
and  business  went  on  as  usual,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  the  Day  of 
Best  had  noTcr  been  heard  of  This  is  France :  incessant  toil ; 
ooosttonally  a  fete,  when  souls  in  bondage  are  let  loose ;  but  no 
repose — no  time  fbr  thought — ^probably  no  thought,  if  it  were 
time  Ibr  it. 

An  Bnglishman  of  ordinary  ideas  sees  that  the  French  haye 
lost  two  things— religion  and  loyalty ;  the  sense  of  Qod's  pres- 
ence in  the  world,  and  the  sentiment  of  Tcneration  Ibr  human 
authority.  It  may  be,  doubtless  is,  a  passing  phase  of  a  great 
people,  to  be  sueeeeded  In  time  by  a  better.  But  yet  the  Eng- 
Bah  must  admit  that  the  alleged  taeunm  in  the  national  feelingB 
does  not  wholly  aecount  Ibr  the  mystery,  Ibr  the  French,  while 
wanting  what  Britons  think  so  essential,  exhibit  some  sodal  and 
moral  features  in  which  we  do  not  approach  them.  Acoustom- 
•d  to  the  spectacle  of  refined  usages  and  objects  of  taste,  they 
possess  a  remarkable  Ioto  Ibr  what  is  neat  and  tasteftil.  At  no 
Mme  do  you  obeerre  sluttish  dirtiness,  rags,  and  brawling  mis- 
ary,  such  as  the  eye  and  ear  encounter  in  the  meatier  quarters 
of  our  large  Scotch  towns ,  nowhere  are  seen  disorderly  females, 
VBwashed  and  unkempt,  such  as  may  be- noticed  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  in  Glasgow.  Annually,  in  sober  and  constitutional 
Edinburgh,  some  hundreds  of  beings  are  oarricd  to  the  pollce- 
offioe  drunk  on  a  barrow— ^nch  Sights  attracting  no  special  ob- 
aerration,  as  if  a  keen  sense  of  decency  were  wanting  among  us* 
Gen  any  one  say  the  same  thing  of  a  French  city?  On  the  4th 
ol  Ifay,  I  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  from  mbming  till  night. 
Along  the  chief  thoroughfares,  towards  the  scene  of  festiyity 
crowds  of  people  from  the  eastern  faubourgs  streamed  in  a  cease- 
less flood ;  and  finally,  at  a  late  hour,  all  returned  p«acefal1y 
homewards :  it  was  a  grand  sight,  that  stream  of  well-dre«sed 
people ;  it  was  ciyilisation  of  a  high  order.  For  all  that  day 
there  was  not  heard  a  high  or  coarse  word,  nor  was  there  seen 
any  Jostling  or  act  of  rudenses.  "  The  French,''  said  I,  *'  know 
how  to  behaye ;  they  can  be  happy  without  being  disorderly .'' 
I  write  this  in  Edinburgh  on  the  dneen's  Birthday :  it  is  a  day 
ofgeneralrejoioing— that  is  to  say,  the  bells  are  ringing,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  drinking.  Some  lads  for  the  last 
two  boors  haye  been  amusing  themselyes  next  street  kicking 
about  an  old  tin  kettle;  and  at  this  moment,  yomitcd  from  a 


public-house,  two  tipsy  men  are  fighting  under  a^y  wiadav.    la 
this  ciyiUxaiion,  or  what  ? 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  people  who  can  endure  fiaywnably 
comparisons  of  this  Idnd,  If  not  in  all  respeets  estinmble,  are  de- 
serving of  a  greater  share  of  admiration  tlian  is  usually  aoeard- 
ed  to  them.  Vicesand  crimesabound  in  Paris, and  are  parhaps 
of  the  darkest  shade;  but  the  people  are,  in  the  main,  otdoriy, 
decorous,  and  well-disposed.  The  Tcvy  dregs  of  the  conmraaity, 
when  in  open  insurrection,  do  not  steal — In  arms  finr  a  poHtiaal 
canse,  they  would  soom  to  be  thieres.  Let  this  fact  be  oempar- 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  the  band  of  insurgents  who  Ibr  an  hour 
plundered  the  shops  of  Glasgow.  Nor  do  we  find,  eren  amotig 
the  better  classes  of  French  society,  anything  like  that  Ihr^igkt- 
ed  cunning  which  has  lately  come  out  so  strong  in  the  BngUsh 
character.  Their  Bfiasissippi  Scheme— ^he  Inyention  of  a  8sot»- 
man — ^may  well  balance  our  South  Sea  bubble ;  but  tha  wligy- 
raietirt  of  the  Parisian  gaubling-houaes  haye  been  outdoBa  la 
swindling  by  English  railway  speculators.  On  these  vartoaa 
accounts  the  French  cannot,  without  prejudice,  be  spekan  of 
contemptuously.  With  all  their  Ihults,  they  are  a  great  people. 
It  is  because  they  are  great,  and  csn  make  themselyes  rcapectad, 
that  we  feel  so  much  interested  in  getting  at  the  bottom  of  that 
mysterious  unsettledness  which  affects  their  public  oareer.  In 
a  people  who  can  be  so  assiduously  indttstrions,  and  da  aaob 
maryellous  things  in  art,  science,  and  litarature^  we  might  aata- 
rally  expect  the  ability  for  constructing  a  goyemment  on  a  aolid 
basis ;  but  from  all  experience^  it  is  erident  that  thia  Is  pre- 
cisely the  one  thing  they  eannot  do. 

A  defBct  so  remarkable  la  the  character  of  a  nation  ssi^i 
yery  properly  engage  a  degree  of  philosophical  inquiry  beyead 
the  scope  of  these  limited  pages.    In  a  glance  merely  at  tha  aob- 
jeet,  howeyer,  it  could  probably  be  shown  that  the  receat  aad 
prospectiye  misfortunes  of  the  country  are  due  to  cauaea  whieh 
lie  on  the  yery  surface  of  history.    It  is  Ihshionable  to  trace 
national  idiosyncrasies  to  the  effects  of  race.    EssenUally  OMa, 
the  giddy  impulsiyeness  of  the  French  character  is  aaeribed  to 
something  In  the  physical  eonstitutton.    It  might  be  impraper 
to  meet  thia  species  of  allegation  with  a  poiat^blaak  dealaL 
though  it  is  yery  eyident  that  the  pure  descendants  of  Freach 
IhmiUes  in  England  are  in  no  way  distinguishable  in  regard  te 
solidity  of  undentanding  from  the  oldest  inhabltanta  ef  the 
eountry.    Without  yeaturing  fdrther  into  this  ddioate  amltir, 
I  am  Inclined  to  impute  the  whole— or  very  nearly  the  whole— 
of  the  Frenoh  incapacity  for  goyemment  to  the  plainly  obyioos 
reascm,  that  they  have  never  been  taught.    'Tis  eduoatioa  auikea 
the  man — not  meaniag  by  that  merely  school  learning,  but  tha 
rearing  up  of  habits,  through  the  daily  infiuence  of  example, 
from  geaeration  to  generation.    When  the  Englishman  sits  dowa 
comfortably  at  hia  firoslde,  and  oengratulates  himself  oa  the 
steady  working  of  the  instituUons  which  shelter  his  lilb,  his 
liberties,  aad  his  property,  he  is,  I  fear,  not  suffioiently  eegai* 
sent  of  the  Ikct  how  all  this  was  brought  about.    On  comparing 
the  coarse  of  events  in  Englisli  and  Frenoh  history,  the  aearoe 
of  our  security  and  French  insecurity  is  revealed.    From  the 
most  remote  times,  self-government  of  some  sort  has  beea  habit- 
ual to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    From  the  forests  of  Genaaaj, 
they  brought  with  them  the  practice  of  wardmotes  aad  juries. 
This  was  but  the  A  B  0  of  their  learning.    Subetantially,  they 
owe  their  training  in  constitutional  forms  to  their  Rings.— 'Mn- 
nioipal  privileges— that  is,  powers  of  local  self-governmeni  by 
delegation — were  communicated  by  the  sovereign  to  bodiso  of 
tradem  in  towns,  as  a  make-weight  against  the  enoroaohmeats 
of  the  Batons ;  and  it  was  this  alliance  of  the  people  with  their 
Kings  that  is  the  fine  feature  alike  in  English  and  Soottiah 
history.    In  France,  on  the  contrary,  tho  Kings  and  the  Barons 
united  to  oppress  the  people,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  tute- 
lage; even  the  Church,  usually  favorable  to  popular  clatsaa, 
was  in  France,  up  till  the  period  when  repentance  was  too  late, 
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an  ftnrogant,  OTerbMring  oorporation.  It  is  trite  to  remind  the 
leader,  that  when  the  Reroliition  of  1789  broke  ont  in  Franeey 
all  pover  whaieoerer  was  in  the  hands  of  the  orown,  the  noMl- 
itjj  and  the  olergy.  The  priyileged  orders^  as  they  were  called, 
niled  everything,  hut  oontribated  nothing.  The  people,  viewed 
as  oljeets  of  taxation,  alone  Aimished  means  to  cany  on  the 
operations  of  goremment.  The  slightest  ooncesmon  of  the  no- 
bility and  olergy  to  pay  a  trifle  towards  the  disembarraHsing  of 
the  finances,  wpnld  have  averted  the  Bevolution.  We  all  know 
what  the  privileged  orders  would  have  afterwards  given  to  re- 
call their  fetal  opposition.    Have  they  not  been  ponished  ? 

Bverybody  likewise  knows  how  the  French  people,  suddenly 
and  unpreparedly  admitted  to  self-management,  have  gone  on 
blunderingly  till  the  present  moment.  Had  Bonaparte  been  in 
all  things  an  enlightened  despot,  he  possessed  the  means,  as  he 
had  the  opportunity,  of  conferriug  charters  of  self-government 
on  communities  sufficiently  enlightened  to  have  merited  the 
privil^a  80  far,  however,  from  doing  so,  he  strengthened  and 
perfected  the  principle  of  centralised  government — put  the 
whol«  nation  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  Paris.  No  doubt  it  was  an  important  object  with  the 
early  revolutionary  authorities,  to  unite  the  hitherto  disjointed 


WOMEN   IN    ICARJA. 

Attention  lias  liardly  as  yet  been  settled  upon  Mr.  Gabet  and 
his  soeiety  of  oomnuinista  at  Navvoo^  but  this  will  not  lang  be 
the  case.  They  are  already  busily  at  work  rebuilding  tbe 
Temple  as  a  workshop,  and  planting  the  fields,  soon  again  to 
teem  with  an  abundant  harvest.  For  some  dtfys  back,  we  have 
had  the  circular  of  Mr.  Cabet  upon  our  table,  and  it  has  been 
noticed  in  the  city  papers— at  present  we  have  but  room  for  an 
ouUino  ol  the  cmidiikn  of  femaUs  of  the  association.  These 
people  have  been  much  slandered  upon  this  point ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  peculiarity  which  attaches  to  the  ic'cts  on  the* 
subject  is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the  received  view  of  christian 
civilisation.  In  matter  of  divorce  we  think  that  our  legislators 
at  Jeflbrson,  may  take  a  good  lesson  from  those  at  Nauvoo. 

The  first  flfleen  or  sixteen  years  of  a  female's  life  are  con- 
secrated to  her  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education.  She 
will  be  taught  (as  well  as  the  young  men)  the  elements  of  aD 
the  sciences  and  arte,  every  means  being  taken  to  render  the 
study  easy  and  agreeable.  Above  all,  she  will  be  taught  to  be 
a  good  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  and  citizen. 
All  the  women  (except  those  likely  to  become  mothers,  or 
having  young  children,  or  those  past  the  age  of  labor,  these 

proviaeeaand  towns  in  the  new  and  uniform  departmental  17s- 1  being  the  objects  of  the  special  care  of  the  community,)  will 

tem ;  and  yet  in  this  by  no  means  discreditably  executed  ar- 

rangenent,  they  only  perpetuated  the  elements  of  sodal  discord. 

The  people  still  remMned  pretty  much  in  their  ancient  state  of 

tutelage ;  were  not  taught  to  depend  exclusively  on  themselves 

for  leeal  government;  did  not  so  much  as  learn  how  to  meet} 

consnlt^  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  general  grievances.    The 

soocessors  of  Napoleon  continued  the  same  deadening  policy* 

Quiset,  with  all  his  philosophy,  did  nothing  to  temper  or  elevate 

the  spi^t  of  a  democracy  against  which  he  is  now  pleased  to  de- 
claim.   He  found  the  French  people  children  in  the  art  of  con* 

stitotienal  government,  and  he  left  them  so. 


Bkv.  Ma.  Milton  of  NawBuaTFoaT.-— There  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  anecdotes  of  this  old  and  eccentric  divine,  while  settled 
in  that  nursery  of  odd  characters — Newburyport. 

Like  many  church-goers  in  those  days,  his  congregation  were 
impatient  to  rush  out  before  he  had  finished  the  benediction^ 
And  in  cold  weather  (for  they  had  no  fire  in  their  churches  in 
those  days,  the  minister  performing  the  service  in  great  coat 
and  mittenaj  moat  of  his  flock  having  their  pew  doors  open,  and 
one  foot  out  ready  for  a  start,  ere  the  good  man  had  even  begun 
the  *<  grace." 

One  bitter  cold  Sunday,  this  old  parson  had  scarcely  got  the 
*^  Amen"  oat;  before  every  pew  door  was  swung  open,  and  its  oe* 
capant  ready  fbr  a  rush,  when  our  divine  roared  out  in  hia  pe- 
culiar yell, — "  Te  needn't  hurry ;  your  puddin's  won't  get  cold  F 
The  effect  of  this  rebuke  lasted  but  a  Short  tiSMi  His  pecpley 
soon  got  into  their  old  habits;  they  must  have  anotlaor  dose 
thongM  the  parson-*and  th^  got  it.  One  Sunday,  aa  usaali 
before  the  minister  had  got  to  the  grace,  the  pew  doors  fiew 
open,  and  the  whole  congregation  seemed 

"  Like  grey  hounds  in  the  slips ; 
Straining  upon  the  start ;» 

when  the  eccentric  preacher  bellowed  fbrth,  at  the  top  of  his 
eonpasa— "  If  you'll  stop  Pll  ask  a  blessing ;  If  ye  don't  I  won't.'' 

To  the  above  from  the  "  Bee,"  we  add  the  fi»llewing  from 
taother  source : 

Bev.  Mr.  Milton,  of  Newburyport,  was  an  Englishman  by 
Mrth,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  the  fiunoos  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  who  testified  her  regard  for  her  scholar  by 
sending  him  in  after  years  a  golden  cup,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Milton.  At  his  death  a  few 
yearn  since,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Milton  had  tfoo  hundred  ser- 
mons en  hand  which  he  hsd  not  preached. 


be  occupied  in  the  workshops,  exercising  a  profession  of  their 
own  choice ;  all  that  can  be  possible,  will  be  done  by  machines 
and  otherwise,  to  render  the  work  sgreeable  and  easy. 

Marriage,  and  the  domestic  attachments,  will  exist  in  all  their 
purity  and  all  their  force — we  hold  them  to  be  the  chief  source 
of  happiness  in  social  life  ;  this  we  think  so  evident  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  it ;  the  contrary  is  the  opinion  of  but  few* 
and  appears  so  erroneous,  false,  imprudent,  to  the  universal  feel- 
ing, that  it  must  spring  either  from  folly  or  a  perfidions  hostility 
to  Communion. 

It  is  not  marriage  which  is  an  evil,  but  its  bad  organization  ; 
its  being  contracted  for  all  sorts  of  interested  motives,  the  bad 
education  of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  donger  to  want  to 
which  children  ore  exposed,  and  its  indissolubility.  To  remedy 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppress  marriage,  but  to  organize  it 
better,  which  will  be  done  in  commnnity  ;  there  cannot  be  any 
fortune ;  the  parties  will  be  better  educated,  the  children  will  be 
amply  provided  for;  but,  if  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary, 
divorce  (under  very  great  and  well-considered  restrictions)  will 
render  both  parties  free  to  except  legitimate  offers.  The  French 
Communists  do  not  intend  that  divorce  shall  be  encouraged  by 
its  facility,  but  that  it  shall,  in  extreme  cases,  be  a  remedy  at- 
tainable, in  order  to  protect  all,  and  especially  women,  from  a 
long-life  tyranny,  admitting  of  no  escape,  except  perhaps,  by 
some  lightly  formed  immoral  connection  leading  to  misery. 

The  young  men  will  be  disposed,  by  education,  to  become 
^ood  husbands  and  fiithers  ;  the  young  women  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  good  wives  and  mothers.  There  will  be  no  marriage 
settlements,  therefore  the  choice  then  will  depend  on  personal 
fitness  ;  the  young  people  will  have  every  proper  facility  of  en- 
joying each  other's  society ;  everybody  may  marry  without  fear 
of  being  "  burthened  by  a  family,^'  children  being  the  peculiar 
charge  of  the  State,  &c. — [St.  Louis  Reveille. 


^»<^»i  m 


A  New  Tncoar  or  Combts. — ^These  interesting  facts  lead 
Sir  J.  He«achel  to  some  remarks  on  the  physical  constitution  of 
comets,  the  boldness  of  which  will  surprise  most  readers,  but 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  wamth  of  the  autlior's 
enthusiasm  when  aomething  unexplained  comes  across  him,  and 
the  geniality  of  the  imaginative  faculty  which  is  ever  present  in 
the  originators  of  great  theories,  though  they  may  not  always 
choose  to  expose  their  crude  conjectures  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
unsympathizing  and  morose.  Sir  John  is  of  opinion  that  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  as  at  present  recognised,  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  it.  What  then  ?  Such  a  form  as  one 
equilibrium  is  inconceivable,  without  the  admission  of  repulsive 
as  well  as  attractive  f'ircej. — [Q,uarterly  Review. 
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LETTERS  OF  Yf.B.  LANDOR. 

WssmtL  «AT AM  Umhwu,  bw  •ddwwwl  •  ieitw  !•  the  Lm- 
den  Mkw$  wiUi  tMfl  •iofi^uUr  M«e : 

Sir,  I  expect  but  litOe  (avor  from  you ;  ii;  however,  yoo  tUok 
proper  to  inoeii  iIm  enokwed,  yov  may  4leaTow  eay  sentiinent 
U  eoBtoine,  and  tbrow  it  totally  oo  yonr  hmnble  oenraot, 

W.  8.  Lanooe. 

TO  THE  OBRMANS. 

leSBnCBS    W11UUU%    aunvtij,    »<.    on  »*«*,« 

Conlemplative  wiadom.  when  it  easages  io  politica,  muot  i«-   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  y,^  petulance  without  wit. 
evitaWy  auccttmh  to  diplomaUc  craft.    ConUacted  aa  is  the   ^^  ,,      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f 

intellect  of  thoae  who  manage  the  aflhira  of  Europe,  miaioton^nd         ^      -  -      -  • 

kings,  tbia  very  contraction  givea  efficaoy  to  their  machinations. 
A  narrow  rifle-barrel,  charged  with  little  powder,  oends  a  bullet 
more  directly  and  further  than  a  firo-ahovel  covered  with  the 
largest  quantity. 

And  now  to  the  point  at  which  th«  eyw  of  Qermana  are 
gaxing.  Deliberations  are  interrupted  and  forbidden  :  actions 
must  succeed,  and  promptly.  What  actions  ?  I  will  tell  you 
plainly,  honestly,  unreservedly. 

No  crime  whatever  ought  to  go  unpunished  ;  above  all  crimes 
is  that  of  perjured  princes,  whose  foreswearing  hath  brouj^ht 
doWn  on  nations  fte  beavieat  calamities,  the  slaughter  of  thou* 
sands,  the  humiliation  of  millions.  Law  cannol  reach  it,  for 
they  have  crippled  law ;  but  equity  can,  which  human  force 
never  has  crippled.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  execute, 
when  occasion  ofTerSi  the  high  commission  she  opens  before 
them.  Whoever  fails  in  the  attempt  will  be  glorified  not  only 
by  the  present,  but  by  all  futuie  generations  ;  whoever  falls  in 
it  will  be  placed  in  security  and  prosperity  where  freedom  is 
established. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  rulers,  under  all  denominations,  to 

subvert  the  liberties  of  evory  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This,  sufficiently  manifest  long  ago,  and  denounced  by  me  in 

April,  is  now  openly  avowed  by  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 

France,  and  portended  by  the  malignant  nebulv  round  these 

Jftrger  orbiu.    If  their  artifices  and  armies  shall  prevail  what  is 

then  remaining  to  be  suflbred  or  to  be  done  7    Chastisement  is 

first  to  be  inflicted  on  the  primary  and  secondary  movers  against 

the  world's  equilibrium  and  progression  ;  then  is  remaining  sn 

equally  firm  determination  to  execute  on  a  grond  scale  what  a 

glorious  city  of  Greece,  the  city  of  Phoe»a,  did  anciently. 

Germany  has  room  enough  to  stretch  her  limbs  in  America  •, 

and  in  America  there  is  vacant  land  enough  for  the  industry  of 

Germany ;  land  enough  and  employment  enough  for  Germany's 

whole  population. 

A  people  cab  do  without  a  king,  but  what  can  a  king  do  with- 
out a  people  ?    One  simultaneous  movement,  one  hea « ing  of  the 
mighty  breast  of  Germany,  and  all  is  then  consummated.    No 
action  since  the  creation  of  the  world  was  ever  so  glorious  as 
this  would  be  ;  no  defeat  of  despotism  so  irrevocable.    Difli- 
culties  far  greater  are  every  year  surmounted  by  the  least  able 
to  surmount  them :  by  needy  agriculturalists  and  needier  arti- 
sans, each  pursuing  his  own  track,  without  guidance  and  with- 
out advice.    What  then  would  be  the  result  if  the  moat  intelli- 
Jtent,  the  most  provident,  the  most  active  of  the  same  nation 
were  to  unite  their  counsels,  their  aeal,  their  experioBce,  their 
larger  pecuniary  means^  in  colonising  the  vast  and  fertile 
regions  of  Central  America,  now  thrown  open  to  enterprise  and 
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Bath,  May  26, 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


From  the  London  Examiner. 
To  Gevksal  Kossotr  :  Oren era!— There  are^few  who  have 


tte  privilege  to  address  you,  but  T  am  of  the  number  ;  for  before 
you  WHS  bom  I  Was  an  advocate,  however  feeble,  of  that  sacred 
Cause  which  you  are  now  the  foremost  in  defending.    Imminen 


was  the  peril  of  fine  sad  imprisonment,  and  cerUin  the  loos  #r 
friends  snd  fortune ;  I  disregarded  and  defied  the  worst.  Do 
not  trample  on  this  paper  for  being  written  by  an  BngliahnaaB. 
We  are  not  all  of  us  jugglers  and  dupes,  though  we  are  okoet 
0  'b  the  legitimate  children  of  those  who  crowded  to  see  a 
conjuror  leap  into  a  quart  bottle.  If  we  have  had  our  Wilkeses 
and  Burdetts,  our  Wilsons  and  our  Broughams,  we  have  also 
had  our  Romilies  and  our  Bcnthams.  In  one  house  we  have 
still  a  Clarendon,  in  the  other  is  Molesworlh.  Be  amused,  but 
never  indignant,  at  the  spectacle  of  our  public  men ;  at  rest- 
lessness without  activity,  at  strides  without  progress,  pelted 

A  wider  and  fairer  scene 
lying  now  before  you,  a  scene  of  your  own  creation,  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  Almighty  God.  Merciful  and 
just  by  nature,  and  enlightened,  as  the  powerful  intellect  always 
is  by  the  contiguous  lamps  delivered  in  succession  from  past 
and  passing  ages,  you  will  find  them  shine  clear  by  Cdnmettoh 
of  space,  and  adaptation  to  circumstances.  You  bavo  swept 
away  the  rotten  honse  of  Hapsburg. 

It  would  be  an  idle  tfick  to  pursue  the  vetittin  tfa«tiHMf)«d 

and  prowled  among  its  dark  recesses,  beMlid  its  sMlh^fttMi 

tapestries,  and  throughout  its  noisome  sewers.    But  ihare  Is  no 

idleness  in  folkming  the  goidance  of  the  most  sfreovRMM  aii4 

most  provident  conquerors,    flylla  and  JuHos  and  Aiigwtws 

Gttsar,  distributed  the  (brfelted  estatst  of  their  enesslM 

the  defenders  of  their  eattse.    The  jnsttee  of  their  oi 

qoestienablo— the  justice  of  youfs  is  not.    In  our 

WfHlam  of  Normandy  broke  up  the  estatsi  of  the  v»nqF«tak«d 

and  reoderod  them  powerless  fbr  revolt.    Bllaabedf  aed  OroM* 

well,  and  William  of  Nassau,  oer  tbres  greatest  seveieign*, 

persoed  the  same  policy  with  the  same  eoooees.    la  Heagaty 

there  are  immense  tracU  of  land  imperfectly  cnltivaisi,  and 

forfhited  by  the  defeeiion  and  txeaoeo  td  the  rich  snd  Indole^ 

proprietors.    Surely  no  time  should  be  lost  In  the  diiMb«tloa 

of  this  national  property  among  the  nation's  defenders.     Larger 

and  smaller  allotments  should  be  holden  forth  as  the  incentives 

and  rewards  of  valor. 

This  was  promised  in  France  by  the  revolutionists  of  that 
country ;  but  what  promise  was  ever  kept  by  Prance,  andef  any 
of  her  govermnettts,  to  any  nation  7  least  of  all  perhaps  (d  her 
own .    The  Hungarians  arc  morally  the  antipodes  of  (he  Freneh ; 
the  Htmgarians  arc  calmly  brave,  consistently  free,  sttfcfly  ve- 
racious. Immutably  just,  unostentatiously  honorable.      The 
Prendi,  if  they  attempt  any  act  of  perfidy,  wMch  tbet  oHen  do, 
and  fkil  In  It,  whleh  they  seldom  do,  feel  deeply  Wronged ;  their 
honor  (peculiar  to  them)  requires  them  to  slave  the  affront  wiA 
blood .    Perfidiously  did  they  enter  CWIU  VeecMa ;  frattdtriently 
did  they  setse  the  dtsM ;  insolently  did  ihey  seem  «M  fe- 
iMOustiances  of  a  fVee  and  of  a  friendly  people.    Besieii  biaek, 
by  wBpfepeied  and  nttdieelpllned  vehiiieseni«  tbey  loally  eveer 
veRgeanoe ;  and^  oonfUerated  witk  all  iIm  dsepots  of  Eaiope, 
they  certainly  amy  inftiot  It. 

Bohold  the  pfeniees  ef  a  nation  which  deelated  ite  reaitaess 
to  aid  mKiseffvedly  In  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  I  Dsheid 
the  first  public  act  beyond  the  hoamdarles,  of  its  Proeldeat! 
What,  then,  is  Europe  to  expect  from  France — ^what,  but  another 
link  and  rivet  to  the  monarchial  chain,  another  chin- band  to  the 
sacredotal  tiara  7  She  looks  to  Hungary  who  never  has  deceived 
her,  and  away  from  Prance  who  always  has. 

Sir,  in  your  hands  are  deposited  the  sword  and  the  scales  of 
jostice ;  hold  them  fimdy ;  and,  if  any  priiNse  calls  to  the  stran- 
crer,  bid  your  lictors  bind  him,  and  perform  the  reit  of  their 
duty  forthwith.  In  the  exercise  of  this  righteous  aotlioffity,  may 
God  preserve  you  for  His*glory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
age,  and  for  the  example  of  every  age  to  come. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
May  11, 18  Id. 


If  it  be  wrong,  dont  do  it ;  if  untrue,  dont  say  it.    Be  this  thy 
rule. 


Tflfi   SPlfttT  Op  TKt   AOB. 


m 


drSBAT  AMD  LiTTLE  t>iNNERS. — ^It  &a8  been  Said,  dear  Bob, 
that  I  tiave  Been  the  mahoganies  of  many  men,  and  ft  is  with 
no  small  feeling  6f  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  am  enabled  to  de- 
dare  also,  that  t  hardly  rfemcmber  in  my  life  to  have  had  a  bad 
dinner.  Would  to  hearen  that  all  men  could  say  likewise ! 
Indeed,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  much  want  and  misery  a^  pass 
utider  our  ken  daily,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  something  like 
shame  and  humiliation  that  T  make  the  arowal;  btit  I  have 
rtifibed  no  man  of  his  nkeal  that  I  know  of,  and  t  am  herd  speak- 
ing of  very  humble  as  #ell  as  very  grand  banquets,  the  which 
I  maintain,  are,  where  there  is  a  sufRclency,  almost  always 
good. 

Yes,  all  dinners  are  good,  from  a  shilling  upwards,  the 
(Mtrte  of  boiled  beef  which  Mary,  thd  neat-handed  wiiitreBS 
brings  or  used  to  bring  yon  in  the  Old  Bally— I  iay  uAed,  for 
tflt  tne !  I  speak  of  years  long  pairt,  when  the  cheekg  of  Mary 
if^^  ds  Mbotafn^  as  Che  carrots  ti^hich  rf^e  brought  up  with  the 
IMef,  And  ^e  may  be  a  grtndmofher  by  this  time,  or  a  pallid 
lilMM,  fat  tM  of  ^6  r^gionv  of  be0f  ;-4rolif  tho  ghilllng  dinner 
dT  b«4Bf  ind  evtttfti  fo  (he  granddit  bat<|veei  of  the  Beasou— 
dvirylhing  H  good.  There  Are  lio  degrees  in  eating.  I  mettn 
that  mutton  is  as  good  as  venison — bee(r>steak»  if  J^on  are  hungry, 
M  gMid  as  ttnrtl^— bottied  ale,  if  yon  liko  f t»  to  the  fdW  as  good 
m  diNMi|iagne ;— th«re  Is  no  deli«aoy  in  the  world  whieh  Mon- 
0kM9  FrattoaMIU  or  Monsieiir  8oy«r  can  fvodttce,  which  I 
believe  to  be  better  than  toaeted  ^leeae.  I  have  aeen  a  doaen 
epicii#eifovaak»  every  French  and  ItaHMt  delicacy  for  boiled  leg 
of  pork  and  peaee  pudding.  You  can  but  be  hungry,  and  eat 
and  behapfvy. 

What  ia  Ike  moral  I  would  dednce  from  this  troth)  if  truth  it 
be  7  I  wetdd  liav^  a  great  deal  more  hoat>itality  praetised  than 
ia  commeii  amiaag  ua — ^moro  hospitality  and  leaa show.  Propdiiy 
ooftsideredy  th9  <piality  of  dinner  ia  twice  bleat :  it  bicases  him 
that  givea  and  him  that  takes.  A  dinner  with  friendiineaa  is 
the  beat  of  all  fiiendly  meetinga ;  a  pompous  entertaimnent, 
where  no  love  ia,  the  least  aalisfactory.— [Punch. 


Mas.  Hkmaks's  House  at  WAVSETaEK.— The  house  which 
Mrs.  Hematfa  eccnpied  was  too  email  to  deaerve  the  name— the 
third  of  a  ehartery  or  row,  eloae  to  a  duaty  road ;  and  yet  too 
towtdsh  Id  appeiffanoe  and  iit«ation  te  be  aalM  a  cottage.  It 
waa  aet  in  a  aaudi  conrti  and  within  waa  gldemy  aaid  eoaift»t- 
leasy  ita  parlera  being  little  krger  than  closeta;  and  yet  she 
threw  something  of  her  own  spirit  round  bar,  even  iM  so  an* 
promieing  an  abode ;  and  with  her  booka,  and  kef  harp,  and  the 
lowers  which  fiemetimea  dlled  her  little  rooata,  thegr  presently 
aaeumed  a  habitable,  ahneet  an  elegant  appearance.  Seaaetimea 
indeed,  the  acene  waa  varied,  by  odd  preaenta,  literary  and  ethera. 
I  remember  once  paying  her  a  visit,  when  a  peraevertng  writer, 
personally  unknown  to  her,  had  aent  her  a  bandred  aooneta, 
printed  en  alipa  of  paper,  for.  inspection  and  approval;  theae 
had  not  yet  been  oooaigned  to  the  "  chaoa  drawer,**  aa  ahe  used 
to  call  it,  from  which  many  a  piece  of  folly  and  flattery  might 
have  been  disinterred  for  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  and  as 
the  day  waa  windy,  and  the  window  chanced  to  be  open,  this 
century  of  choice  things  was  flying  hither  and  thither,  much  to 
our  aoQusemoat^  minature  snowstorm,  chased  by  her  boys  with 
as  much  glee  aa  if  they  had  been  butterfly  hunting.  Scarcely 
had  she  settled  herself  at  Waveitree  than  she  was  besieged  by 
visitors,  to  a  number  positively  bewildering  j  e  more  heteroge- 
neous company  cannot  be  imagined.  Many  came  merely  to 
stare  at  the  strange  poetess— others  to  pay  proper  neighborly 
morning  calls — and  theae  were  sorprisea  to  find  that  she  was 
not  ready  with  an  answer,  when  the  talk  was  of  housekeeping 
and  like  matters.  Others,  and  these  were  the  worst,  brought  in 
their  hands  small  cargos  of  cut-and-dry  compliment,  and,  as  she 
used  to  declare,  had  printed  themselves  for  the  visit,  by  getting 
up  a  certain  number  of  her  poema.  Small  satisfaction  had  they 
in  their  viaita}  they  found  a  lady,  neither  ahott  or  Ull— though 
far  from  middle  age,  no  longer  yonthful  or  beautifbl  in  her 


appearaiiee  (her  hair,  however,  ol  the  tf ue  alutAirJi  tingd,  IvIlb  aa 
silken,  and  as  profuse,  and  curling  as  it  ever  had  been ;)  wi^ 
mannets  qtief  and  refined,  a  littie  reserved  and  nnooiuiittnkdh 
tive,  one  too,  who  lent  no  ear  to  the  news  of  the  day— 

'^  Who  gave  the  ball,  and  paid  the  visit  last'* 

The  ladies,  however,  when  they  went  away  had  to  tell ;  >*  that 
her  room  was  in  a  sad  litter  with  books  and  papers,  that  the 
strings  of  her  harp  were  half  of  them  broken,  and  that  she  wore 
a  veil  on  her  head  like  no  one  else.**  Nor  did  the  gentlemen 
make  much  way  with  their  Delia  Cruscan  admiration ;  in  fact, 
the  stock  of  compliments,  once  being  exhausted,  there  remained 
nothing  to  be  said  on  either  side ;  though  there  were  none  more 
frankly  delighted,  or  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  genuine  pt^airttte 
she  gave  by  her  Writings  than  Mrs.  Hemans.  Her  works  Wete 
a  pdrt  of  herdelf,  herself  of  them :  and  tliose  who  enjoyed  and 
undetilood  the  one,  enjoyed  and  understood  the  other,  and  made 
their  Way  at  once  to  her  heart.  I  must  not  forget  to  ilToda  to 
what  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  "  albumean  persecutlen**  Which  itt6 
Was  called  upon  to  endure.  People  not  only  brdugtat  their  tfwn 
books,  but  fhoae  of  '*  ray  slater,  and  sister's  child,**  afl  inatloiia 
to  have  something  written  on  purpose  for  themseltea.  OAe 
gentleaUin,  a  total  atranger  to  her,  beaef  her  before  (aa  Ckft 
housewives  say)  "  she  was  fairly  aettted,**  With  a  Inigevfrgfil 
folio  splendidly  bound ;  which  he  had  boarght  on  pnrpoae  "  tfiiit 
she  might  open  It  with  one  of  her  exqniaite  poems.**  On  the 
whole,  ahe  bore  her  honors  mecAily,  and  for  a  while,  in  the  nawtal 
kindttneea  of  her  heart,  gave  way  to  the  eurrent,  wtahing  te 
oblige  every  o^e.  Sometlmea,  however,  her  sense  of  the  whla»- 
sieal  would  break  out;  aometimee  it  was  provoked  by  tfaa 
thorosgb*  going  and  coarse  peraeveramoe  of  the  iiltrtMleia 
against  which  it  was  difllcult  to  guard.  What  could  be  dCM 
with  persona  who  called  thriee  in  one  morning,  and  refbaed  la 
take  their  final  departure  until  fkey  were  told  *'  when  Mi«. 
Hemans  wotiM  he  at  home  ?**'— [Peraonal  ReeoUeetions  of  Mre. 
Henaoe. 

The  Woed  **  Respectable"  mot  Definable. — It  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  in  London  to  make  acquaintances,  and  strange  to  say 
not  only  is  this  difficulty  experienced  by  most  foreigners,  but 
even  by  the  English  themselves.  It  is  true  that  when  an  ae- 
quaintance  ia  once  made,  it  may,  and  often  doee,  spring  up  into 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship ;  but  of  previous  to  this,  the 
shepherd  does  not  mistrust  the  sly  depredations  of  the  fox  more 
than  the  English  mistrust  one  another.  They  explain  thiiri  by 
saying  that  they  know  not  if  such  and  such  persons  are  respecta- 
ble. It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  the  exact  meaning  of  Mk 
word,  aa  there  is  none,  that  1  know  of,  in  the  French  languaga 
thatetactly  comeBup  toit;  but  in  the  coflfee-houses  there  are  hfgfc 
planka  placed  between,  the  tables,  juBt  in  the  aame  mannet  ii. 
stables  are  built,  and  all  for  fear  that  the  peraon  who  ia  takitt|| 
bla  coflbe  in  the  next  atOi  should  not  be  respectable.  A  ^ar^ 
of  pleaanre  it  proposed,  when  the  first  question  asked  ia,  Wotda 
it  be  reapeeuble?  When  a  lady  wishes  to  take  a  honasi  btlt 
makes  first  numerous  inqniries  to  know  if  the  n^i^sbM  ata 
rt$ptcUMt;  w4iilst  the  neighborB  hearing  that  the  said  houaeli 
likely  to  be  let,  set  on  foot  similat  Inquiries  reapeetffrg  tea  Mi 
lady ;  in  fact,  this  word  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  aAd  may  M 
beard  at  all  houra  of  Ao  day.  I  hate  tlrtrefore,  fo*  aotfle  tlhM 
been  endeavoring  to  discover  who  art  ttipMMe^  and  il*^  aM 
not  so ;  but  all  my  enquiries  ou  this  snl^eet  have  lei  to  att 
staiafactory  conclusion,  beeanae  the  very  aame  paYliea  fPba  ai« 
called  highly  respectable  by  some,  are  by  other*  tboitghlf  tb  M 
vet7  diBrepotable  people  indeed.  When  I  had  made  tltlB  dli^ 
covery  I  ^ve  up  all  farther  reseawh.*-(Mra.  Whitaker  an  thi 

Manners  of  the  English. 

^.■^»>^»-<-^ — -    ■ 

Man,  Ood,  the  nnlverae,  beaar  fruit  in  fitting  aeaaon.  IfirfcV 
the  fruit  of  the  vine ;  but  reaaon,  alBO,  hnth  it  ndt  fMk  Mi 
aooial  and  private,  a  fruit,  too.  Which  id  aWn  to.that  iHiWfl^ 
dnoeait? 
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CRITICISMS   AND  CONFESSIONS. 

KuMMUi  Okk. 


Gmbip  has  one  uHfnl  fymctlon :  it  opens  gitsS)  breaks  down 
luriers,  and  makes  persons  at  kome  with  eaoh  other.  Person- 
alitiee  serre  sometimes  a  similar  purpose.  And  as  it  is  desira* 
kle,  that  an  Editor  and  his  Readers  should  oome  to  a  fidr  ma- 
teal  nnderstandingi  I  propose,  e^en  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ego- 
tiOD,  to  give  extracts  occasionally  from  letters  of  fHends  with 
mfj  r^inder.  One's  meaning  may  be  thus  most  explicitly  laid 
Bare,  and  misapprehensions  oorrected.  To-day,  howerer,  I 
wish  to  meet  the  charge  of  '*  Basty  Judgment "  brought  i^gainst 
MS  n  No.  7,  p.  97. 

I  thank  G.  A.  D.  for  his  frank  criticism,  and  aasnre  all  other 
Jkiends,  that  the  columns  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  are  open  to 
ttcm,  wheaerer  th^  think  Tmth,  Justice,  Hnmanity,  are 
fieatsd  by  me  with  disloyalty;  the  proviso  being  made,  of 
rnmuty  that  they  write  with  good  temper,  good  sense,  to  the 
point,  and  pay  dne  regard  to  limit. 

0.  A.  D.  thinks  that  the  Mevohaionary  moTsment  of  1848 
**  haa  all  the  features  of  a  providential  one."  The  Otsbbuur 
sdone  xnows  j  and  happily,  his  plans  will  not  be  swayed  by  ear 
«ea))eetnreSb  Let  eventsjudge  between  us.  When  we  stand  to- 
gether in  the  higher  world  of  transparent  light,  we  will  talk 
llUii  matter  over.  At  present  my  guess  is,  that  HeaTon  design- 
ad,  .about  these  days,  a  grand  rxAOxrvL  transformation  of  Ghris- 
iSBdom,  and  that  his  beneficent  designs  have  been  for  the  mo- 
muki  perplexed  and  thwarted  by  human  presumption  and  per- 
yersity.  That  great  good  must  grow  out  of  this  moTement; 
{hat  so  ftr  as  time  is  concerned,  the  ptocess  of  transformation 
may  be  possibly  hastened,  I  can  not  of  course,  as  a  believer  in 
Frovidenoe  and  in  Progress,  for  an  Instant  doubt.  But  that 
■leanwhile  this  violent  birth  will  cause  gratuitous  agony  to 
present  society  which  is  in  travail^  and  that  it  will  probably 
transmit  weakness,  perhaps  deformity,  to  future  society  prema- 
turely ushered  into  exifttence,  I  do  much  fear. 

Tet  the  longer  one  lives,  the  more  does  he  feel  that  all  fear 
is  folly f—ao  flooded  are  we  by  the  ever  fresh  tides  of  God's  good 
will,  renewed  each  day  and  season,  like  the  sunbeams  I  The 
beautiful  story  of  the  upturned  marsh,  which  burst  into  bloom 
with  rich  flowers,  whose  germs  were  buried  centuries  before 
when  the  hands  of  nuns  tended  the  convent  garden,  is  typical 
^«f  all  Christian  commTinities.  Beneath  popular  prejudices,  and 
mean  mercenariness,  are  latent  seedH  from  the  Tree  of  Life 
srtiieh  will  assuredly  put  forth  leaf,  blossoiQ,  fruit,  when  the 
iamb-shell  of  revolution  or  the  plough-share  of  reform  bring 
them  up  from  darkness  into  day.  Oh  friend,  be  your  hopes 
■Mxre  than  fulfilled,  be  my  fears  utterly  falsified !  then  how 
Aall  we  r^ioe  together.  Then  once  again  will  I  humbly  own 
ttmi  only  the  prophet  of  aoon  has  his  lips  touched  with  fire  from 
Ood'a  altar,  while  the  prophet  of  ill  is  self^leluded. 

In  ena  respeet  C.  A.  'D.  has  entirely  misundertood  me,  and  I 
wm  glnd  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  mekniog  more  dearly. 
1^  <*unrpation  and  abortive  violence ''  he  supposes  I  refer  to 
Ike  organisation  of  the  government  at  Rome  after  the  fiight  of 
JPopa  Plas,  and  to  the  defense  of  Rome  against  the  French. 
CM  forbid  I  The  arUele  on  "Katsini  and  the  Roman  Repub- 
Ite"  should  have  shielded  me  from  a  suspicion  so  unworthy. 
Vo !  In  my  inmost  heart  one  of  the  holiest  niches  will  be  for- 
•ftr  eonsecrated  for  the  image  of  that  glorious  Triumvir.  From 
ftia  latter  to  Pope  Pius  to  his  act  of  resignation,  Massini's  career 
mnu  to  me  tubllmely  heroio,  and  I  honor  no  less  the  hundreds 
^  hvava  hearts  who  rallied  round  him. 


^y  guess  about  the  Roman  Tragedy  is  this  ;-4hal  Pio  Kon* 
was  as  sincere  as  his  quite  moderate  measure  of  Will  and  Wis- 
dom made  possible,  and  that  a  large  m»ionij  of  his  People 
were  cordially  confident  in  his  honesty  and  humanity,  ready, 
ay  I  eager  to  follow  him  to  triumph  or  to  death  In  the  path  of 
reform  j  but  that  there  were  two  fkctions  in  Rome,  who  played 
both  Pius  and  the  People  Ihlse,— the  Absolutist  Prelates,  and 
the  Red  Republicans.  The  intemperate  haste  of  the  latter  Af- 
forded just  the  vantage-ground  needed  by  the  former.  I  guess^ 
tliat  the  angels  consider  it  one  of  the  most  &tal  blunders  of  this 
last  weaiy,  wastefU  year,  that  Pio  None  was  forced  into  tli« 
false  posiUon  of  abandoning  the  power  transmitted  by  past  age% 
or  of  pusillanimous  desertion  of  his  duties.  Doubtless,  It  would 
have  been  manly,  politic  and  pious,  to  die  a  prisoner  In  hla 
palace,  rather  than  to  pli^  laoquey,  in  all  senses,  to  the  Aus- 
trian Minister.  But  none  the  less  were  the  rash  sealots  blame- 
worthy, who  pushed  him  into  the  abyss.  When  the  battle 
elouds  of  earth  are  left  beneath  us,  I  presume  even  Ifasaini  will 
own,  that  theoretic  Republicanism  and  Anti-Catholle  pr^fudioe 
blinded  his  ^es  to  the  more  patient  policy  whioh  Provideaos 
preferred.  We  will  talk  that  matter  over,  too,  In  bright  hotos 
of  heavenly  sodety. 

The  really  important,  praaital  difference,  between  a^yaelf 
and  C.  A.  D.,  who  represents  probably  a  mijority  of  Sodalisls 
here  and  in  Sorope,  is  in  regard  to  the  proper  position  for  those 
who  have  gained  a  glimpse  of  Hammoiit  and  of  TVtfiihrtMr. 

I  do  not  say,  that  Revolutionaty  Movements  are  not  rl^t  Ibr 
men  who  see  nothing  in  the  ftiiure  hui  Republicanism,  though  I 
do  make  these  two  criticisms.  1.  A  half-way  Revolutloii  Is 
worse  a  thousand-fold  than  passive  submission ;  either  draw  not 
the  sword  at  all  or  make  a  dean  sweep  of  abuses.  Tampering 
and  vadllation  are  inexcusable  madness  \  2.  Although  it  may 
be  right  for  Republicans  in  Europe,  and  espedally  in  some 
countries  of  Europe,  to  try  to  cement  popular  institutions  with 
the  bones  and  blood  of  Tyrants,  yet  for  leading  men  In  leading 
nations  a  far  nobler  work  than  Revolution  stands  waiting.  This 
work  is  Social  Reorganiiati^o.  Let  us  make  a  graduated  scale 
of  duty. 

Here  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  What  ground  shall  Social- 
ists take  in  relation  to  the  war  waging  between  Absolutism  and 
Radicalism,  the  Privileged  and  the  People?  The  course  whidi 
may  be  right  for  others  less  enlightened  may  be  wrong  for  them. 
The  Mbdiatoxial  Attitude  is  the  only  one  befitting  the  her- 
alds of  Universal  Unity,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

And  I  may  here  make  the  confession,  that  the  one  prevailing 
motive,  which  induced  me  to  waive  many  scruples,  and  encoun- 
ter some  sacrifices,  in  assuming  the  editorship  of  this  paper, 
was  to  strike  the  key-note  of  Psacb, — meaning  therel^  not 
passiveness,  but  the  most  positive,  practical  policy  of  recondlia- 
tion.  I  saw  with  sorrow,  that  in  Europe  and  in  thb  country 
the  Socialists  seemed  yielding  to  the  fhtal  Polarity,  whioh 
throughout  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  tends  to  divide 
men  into  hostile  parties.  But  I  saw  yet  more  with  gratitude, 
that  the  honorable  pririlege  which  Providence  offiers  to  the  8o- 
dalists  in  this  generation,  is  to  fulfil  the  central  Amotion  of 
Equilibrium.  Thus  far,  with  iteration  and  reiteration,  even  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  monotony  and  doggedness,  have  I  tried  to 
illustrate  this  Policy  of  Peace^  moved  thereto  I  am  assured,  not 
by  self-will,*  but  by  the  SrutiT  of  tub  Aob. 

Brother|Socialists !  The  temptation  is  great,  in  times  so  try- 
ing, to  be  partisans ;  and  it  tests  courage  and  endurance  to  stand 
as  unarmed  truce-makers  amidst  the  fierce  death  struggle  of 
the  Old  and  New.  But  beyond  the  sulphur  smoke  which  cano- 
pies the  bloody  present,  can  we  not  see  the  bright  bannen^ 
flowery  wreaths^  and  green;  garlands  of  the  coming  age  of  Ck>* 
operation?  Let  us  plant  firmly  the  Whits  Banner,  and  bide 
our  fate.  w.  a.  o. 

What  providenoe  sends,  as  well  as  when  it  is  sent,  m  best 
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TRINITY   IN 


Toj  Tb«  BgiMit  of  tht  Af*. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tu  Iminan  noe  ezhibita  three  dietmot  phaaee  of  phydoal 
dereloiMneiit,  in  all  ita  tf^roM,  and  these  phaaes  are  erer  in  eor* 
xeapondenee  with  the  nniveraal  trinity  of  matter  and  mind. 
The  fMt  great  age  or  phase  of  the  raoe  was  one  in  which  lan- 
goage  for  centuries  was  unknown,  bnt  daring  the  latter  part  of 
which  it  was  dcToloped,  and  by  signti,  jMctarea,  and  eharacteria- 
tlc  figures,  was  brought  into  use  to  form  the  distinguishing  fear 
tare  of  the  second  age.    This  period  was  the  youth  of  the  race, 
and  corresponded  to  the  yoi|th  of  the  indi?idual,  to  the  sense 
of  teueh,  to  motion,  and  to  the  first  principle  in  each  of  the 
grand  trinities  of  the  uniTcrse.    The  resources  of  the  earth 
were  not  developed  in  this  age,  and  it  was  not  until  near  its 
elose  that  men  assembled  in  armies  and  engaged  in  combat. 
But  the  race  grew  to  manhood,  and  learned  the  use  of  language, 
— to  both  deceiTe  and  abuse  itself  with  it,  and  now  became  a 
house  divided  against  itself. .  As  the  race  acquired  the  use  and 
abuse  of  language,  it  lost  almost  entirely  the  knowledge  of  cor- 
respondence^ which  the  animals  in  their  respectiye  spheres 
mostly  still  retain,  and  by  which  they  select  their  food,  and 
seek  in  infancy  their  respective  congenial  elements.    The  se- 
cond phase  is  the  one  in  which  we  now  are,  and  which  is  near 
ita  eroning;  language  has  been  the  ruling  feature  of  this  mid- 
dle or  second  period.    The  increased  capacity  and  misguided 
intellect  of  the  age  have  made  it  one  of  extreme  suffering  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  race — ^Language  has  been  the  great  medium 
of  deception,  it  has  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  wars  and  perse- 
cutions both  dvil  and  religious — it  has  been  the  instrument 
used  to  monopolise  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  few — it  has 
been  the  weapon  of  the  lawyer  to  gain  a  bad  and  unjust  cause 
ae  well  as  a  good — it  is  the  deceptiye  mantle  of  the  clerical  im- 
poster— it  is  the  golden  calf  held  up  by  orators  and  statesmen — 
but  it  has  also  its  bright  side,  it  embodies  the  beauty  of  poetry, 
it  arranges  in  figures  of  geometrical  order  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  a  few  starry  spots  around,  and  brings  them  to  our 
grosser  perceptions  ere  we  have  developed  our  minds  to  grasp 
their  circle  j  it  brings  to  our  aid  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  de- 
velops the  mechanical  genius  of  the  race, — in  fact,  it  leads  in 
eveiy  circle  of  life  either  to  enlighten  or  deceive,  (except  the 
Quaker  meeting.)    This  phase  is  not  yet  ripe,  but  it  has  evi- 
dently passed  its  noon,  as  its  growth  and  progress  will  plainly 
show.    There  was  a  time  when  the  servant  had  to  go,  whether 
flir  or  near,  and  carry  the  words  in  his  head,  and  carry  also  a 
seai  or  signet  to  testify  that  he  was  a  direct  messenger,  (this 
was  the  origin  of  the  use  of  seals.)    Next  a  few  learned  to  make 
narks  or  words,  and  these  could  be  sent  by  a  carrier  direct. 
Then  came  a  rude  form  of  printing.  Then  public  thoroughfares 
to  convey  language,  whether  written  or  printed.    During  all 
thia  period,  space  and  time  were  still  great  obstacles  to  commu- 
nication.   One  step  more  and  both  are  annihilated,  and  electri- 
city carries  the  language.    A  universal  language,  and  the  earth 
dotted  over  with  wires,  and  the  phase  is  complete,  and  the  race 
merge  into  its  next,  of  the  approach  of  which  a  few  of  the  signs 
«re  now  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing  interest  in  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  Pathetism  and  Psychology.    The  present  corres- 
ponds to  the  second  form  of  all  the  trinities— to  bearing,  to  life, 
to  will,  &a    The  next  phase  will  correspond  to  the  third— to 
^iffiktj  to  Wisdom,  &o.    It  will  be  an  age  in  which  individuals 
wUl  not  have  the  power  to  describe  by  language,  even  if  thev 
have  the  desire.    It  will  be  an  age  in  which  there  will  be  no 
secreta,  "nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  revealed,''— in  which 
the  thoughts  of  man  will  be  as  distinctly  seen  and  known  by  his 
ftUow  man  aa  they  can  now  be  by  language  without  deception. 
It  win  be  an  age  in  which  time  and  space  will  be  subject  to  the 
mind  of  man— -in  which  the  inner  or  spiritual  character  will  be 
wiperfaf  to  the  outer  or  physical    The  elements  will  be  sub- 
jfot  to  hia  use,  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  race  will  be 


known  and  felt,  the  general  and  not  the  individual  good  will  be 
the  ruling  principle  of  action.  Stereotyped  minds  will  doubt- 
less view  this  as  virionary  aa  they  did  the  idea  of  telegraph 
talking  a  few  years  ago,  or  as  many  still  do  clairvoyance,  and 
as  the  same  class  at  a  more  remote  period  did  the  spherical  form 
and  diurnal  motion  of  our  earth.  That  period  will  surely  come, 
and  will  be  the  age  often  spoken  of  by  prophets  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Bible.  It  will  correspond  to  age  in  the  individual,  Imt 
not  to  that  form  which  is  mainly  exhibited  now,  and  which  is 
prematurely  brought  on  by  a  notation  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal laws,  and  carries  man  to  a  second  childhood  often  worse 
than  the  first  for  both  body  and  mind.  The  distinguishing  fta^ 
tare  of  that  age  will  be  knowledge— men  will  know  eaoh  others 
let  those  who  fiaar  to  be  known  doubt  and  dread. 

Let  us  view  this  trinity  of  development  agidn,  in  the  three 
forms  of  society.  First,  patriarchal  serfdom  and  slavery,  one 
form  of  co-operation  and  antagonism  combined  ;  second,  isola- 
tion, individualism,  and  complete  antagonism;  third,  assodft- 
tion,  co-operation,  unity  and  brotherhood.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  raoe  is  near  the  end  of  the  second  fbrm  of  this  trinity, 
notwithstanding  some  instances  of  the  first  phase  still  exist  even 
where  the  greatest  boast  of  liberty  is  made.  The  unmistakeable 
signs  of  tiie  times  plainly  indicate  the  struggles  which  precede 
a  transition  or  a  new  birth  of  some  kind.  We  humbly  hope  it 
is  te  be  a  ''New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth,''  or  what  is  doubtless 
meant,  a  new  spiritual  and  a  new  political  dispensation — a  spir- 
itual, in  which  truth  will  be  taught  in  love  and  good  will,  and 
religious  hatred  will  be  unknown,  and  a  political,  in  which  the 
rights  of  man  will  be  guarded,  and  the  welfhre  of  the  whole 
people  secured — where  partiality,  oppressiott  and  revenge  will 
be  no  more  known.  For  this  period  let  us  labor  and  pray,  and 
be  sure  to  prepare  both  physically  and  mentally,  ibr  it  is  evi- 
dently coming  to  those  who  are  prepared,  both  in  the  political 
and  religious  world. 

All  three  of  these  forms,  and  many  other  trinities  of  develop- 
ment, belong  to  the  great  middle  or  present  phase  before  des- 
cribed as  the  age  of  language,  and  these  are  all  composed  of 
trinities — there  is  a  wheel  within  every  wheel.  Let  us  hold  up 
one  more  picture :  The  age  of  chivalry  and  military  glory  has 
passed  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  present  or  commercial 
age,  which  is  evidently  in  its  death  struggles.  Both  of  these 
forms  were  wedded  to,  and  controlled  by,  a  cold  individual  self- 
ishness, the  latter  more  so  than  the  former.  This  will  soon  be 
succeeded  by  guaranteeism,  unity,  co-operation,  and  brother- 
hood, as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  efforts  now  making  by  the 
masses,  and  evinced  by  Protective  Trades  Unions,  Mutual  and 
Life  Insurance,  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance,  &o.,  all  of 
which  show  plainly  that  the  cold,  soulless  speculator,  who  enga-  - 
ges  in  a  business  only  to  filch  from  his  brother's  pocket  the 
hard  earned  pennies,  will  be  counted  with  the  dry  sticks  and 
burned  up, — the  man  who  engages  in  the  present  rotten  and 
oorrupt  system  of  legalised  commercial  swindling,  only  to  en- 
rich himself  with  dollars,  belongs  to  the  past  and  passing  age, 
and  will  soon  see  his  calling,  his  security,  and  his  idol  crumble 
and  periah  in  the  filling  ruins,  and  find  himself  "  without  hope 
and  without  Qod  in  the  world."  The  most  degraded  spirita  of 
the  present  and  coming  time  are  those  who  worship  God  in  the 
''golden  calf '^  of  our  commercial  system.  Humanity  has  little 
to  expect  or  little  to  hope  from  them.  Usury  and  the  "  pound 
of  flesh  "  is  their  demand,  but  their  days  are  numbered,  and 
will  be  done  when  the  masses  demand  their  rights  in  a  way 
that  ridicule  cannot  divert.  This  fraction  of  the  present  popu- 
lation, more  than  any  other,  ridicule,  abuse  and  scorn  the  igno- 
rance and  innocence  of  the  laboring  classes^-they  count  no  man 
smart  unless  he  can  deceive,  cheat  and  defraud  his  brother  man, 
and  the  one  who  can  do  the  most  of  it  is  the  highest  and  best, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  h\€  profession.  In  the  coming  time^ 
the  one  who  will  do  most  for  the  whole  people  will  be  first,  and 
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tlie  person  Wko  has  nerer  oiade  two  bltdw  of  graas  grow  where 
bnt  one  grew  before,  or  done  an  eqaiTalent  in  the  mental 
4»bere,  will  be  oounted  as  an  eneamberer  of  the  ground.  Use 
and  not  abnee  of  the  powers  will  determine  the  worth  of  a  man. 
f  hose  who  abuse  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  people  to  buUd  them- 
ielvee  np^  and  trample  their  fellows  down,  will  be  poor  indeed. 
Cbe£80o,  Wis.,  Jum^  1849.  W.  Obase. 

For  Th«  llpltit  of  fhe  Afe. 

LABOR    AND   CAPITAL. 


f  ■»  lesms  to  be  the  pressing  question  for  us  now ;  not  obIjt 
•■  nfermets,  but  alM  as  politMaoa  and  politieal  eoonomisls.  It 
k  not,  howerer,  as  a  questiott  Ibr  the  present  Ibrm  of  soeietrf  to 
settle^  thai  we  intend  to  disouss  it ;  nor  jet  in  iU  relations  as  a 
oonstituent  of*  reorganised  state  of  sooietjj  bat  simply  as  be- 
tween one  portion  of  society  while  in  the  prooess  of  reorganisa- 
ttoo,  and  »hat  other  portion  of  sooietj  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  reorganising  movement. 

The  ultimate  ideal  truth,  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
ildnd's  eye  as  a  <^ynosure^  towards  which  all  our  efforts  should 
tend,  undoubtedly  is,— /o^r  can  nt  pay  mierest  to  cafkttL  But 
this  condition  can  only  be  realised  after  a  seientilBe  civilisation 
shall  have  shed  the  light  of  its  recondite  experiences  upon  the 
salgect  for  a  series  of  years ;  perhaps  for  generations.  In  the 
meantime,  some  method  must  be  discoTCred,  or  some  expedient 
hit  upon,  to  carry  labor  through  the  transitional  period  that 
lies  between  the  present  and  such  a  ftitur»-^  bridge  over  that 
mi|^ty  monetary  chasm  between  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  and  no 
per  cent  A  collation  of  the  factS)  sufficiently  show  that  labor 
can  not  continue  to  pi^  the  now  usual  tax  to  capital,  and  at  the 
nme  time  emancipate  itself  fhmi  bondage.  Oapital  is  too  dear ; 
hence  it  is  the  poli^  of  labor  to  bay  as  little,  at  present  prices, 
as  possible  ;  but  to  set  itself  about  producing,  and  thus  reduce 
the  price.  We  would  sdTise,  therefore,  any  body  of  men  about 
to  enter  upon  an  experiment  of  association,  to  avoid  ,by  all 
means,  every  arrangement  whereby  they  will  be  required  to 
piy  a  fixed  interest  on  non-resident  oapital.  Association  is  a 
i^tntg  being,  not  yet  born  into  the  actualities  of  the  world's 
hfleCory ;  8tni  undergoing  a  preparatory  gestation  in  the  minds 
df  its  oonceivers.  And  its  patents  should  take  care  that  it  be 
«Wt,  on  its  first  entrance  into  life,  trammelled  with  encumbered 
^tUmony.  It  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  for  the 
biKr  priTilege  of  existence.  Had  we  any  influence  over  the 
alfhfrt  of  an  enociation,  wc  lihould  regard  a  mortgage  as  we 
Aould  the  cholera— something  to  keep  clear  of;  and  even  non- 
iMdent  stockholders  as  a  kind  of  chronic  disease.  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  very  mild  difficulty  compared  with  the  other.  It 
maty  be  thought  nenriy  impossible  to  start  an  association  with- 
out incurring  a  Urge  debt,  because  a  large  tract  of  land  must 
b*  had,  and  those  starting  are  poor,  ami  must  run  in  debt  for  it- 
Ife  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  some  misapprehension  gene- 
rally prevails  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  really  needed 
ttt  begin  with.  We  believe  that  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
Would  be  amply  sufficient  for  an  association  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  to  commence  with,  if  they 
could  pay  for  the  land  down,  and  not  have  any  interest  to  meet. 
While  one  thousand  acres,  or  in  fact  any  number,  will  never 
compensate  for  the  oonstant  drag  chain  of  a  permanent  debt. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
no  association  can  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, while  seven  or  eight  per  cent  on  four-fifths  or  two-thirds 
of  its  employed  capital  is  regularly  taken  from  the  productions 
of  its  labor,  and  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  non-resident  mort- 
gagers. It  would  be  in  fact,  only  the  realization  of  absentee 
landlorditm  in  a  new  form.  Besides  the  almost  certain  pecu- 
i^ary  disasters  likely  to  arise  from  the  borrowing  of  oapital,  it 
is  difficult  to  over-rate  the  moral  evils  flowing  from  the  same 
source.    An  association  in  debt  is  still  under  the  same  feudal- 


ismofeapitalthaftUeflWM  labormw  wsve  in  their  isolaM  ca- 
pacity ;  and  although  by  putting  them  into  relations  of  mutoal 
co-operation  you  make  the  burden  sOknewhat  mote  CA^y  16  be 
borne,  yet  yon  In  no  way  remove  it.  No  redemption  is  irMPtfghl 
fbr  labor.  The  aasodation  in  dOt  will  always  be  sulijeoted  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  the  influences  which  dance  attendance  in 
the  retinue  of  capital,  the  world  over ;  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  members  not  to  fi»el,  more  or  less,  their  dependence  upon 
its  nod. 

What  a  young  association  will  most  need,  !s,  a  strong  ibeUng 
of  uniif  among  Hs  own  members,  a  firm  reliance  on  the  trutli 
and  importance  of  their  principles,  and  a  determlnatioa  to  risk 
some  personal  inconveniences  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
out  No  great  enterprise,  having  ftnr  its  ahn  important  <telig«B 
for  the  benefit  of  manlind,  has  ever  been  realised  without  in- 
corrlng  the  riiks  of  fhllure  attendant  on  it— Without,  tii  Iket, 
the  mnblfestation  of  something  of  an  heroic  wfttingneM  U  Htep 
fbrth  into  danger  ftnr  the  sake  of  the  cause.  And  wheik  ttere 
can  be  ftmnd,  and  united  together,  fifty  men,  heads  of  fiUfifliefi^ 
who  have  fiiith  enough  in  their  principles,  and  confidafle  m 
ea6h  other,  to  toable  them  to  postpone  fbt  a  time  the  Hillin- 
tion  of  some  of  their  hopes,  and  give  themselves  In  the  hi^an- 
time  to  the  causey  as  did  the  rigners  of  the  declaration  ef  ihde- 
pendenoe,  or  the  Ihthers  who  settled  Kew  Sng1and,-^tlMII,  ir« 
iay,  the  realisation  of  complete  association  will  be  no  ^H/tf^lA' 
cuH  matter.  In  a  finandlil  point  of  view,  it  is  extrem^  Un- 
portant  that  an  association  wishing  rapidly  to  carry  oat  the 
complete  idea,  should  be  oomposed  of  laborers  who  are  their 
own  capitalists,  and,  as  We  have  said,  this  is  not  bo  dUBooIt  a 
matter  to  accomplish  as  might  as  first  seem.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars to  each  individual  member  would  go  vei^  fiur  towarde  put- 
ting them  upon  an  independent  basis.  The  necessity  fbr  An  el- 
tended  area  of  ground  is  not  great,  if  it  be  owned  and  paHl  M. 
First,  because  improved  methods  of  cultivation  Would  behCbHOe 
applied,  and  productiveness  thereby  increased ;  and,  tnoondly, 
because  it  would  not  be  good  policy  fbr  an  association  to  ttpoH 
any  of  its  agricultural  products,  but  merely  raise  for  thelir  dWn 
consumption,  and  depend  upon  their  manufactureO  fi)r  ttHkUm 
ofexport,  and  hence  ft>r  the  purchase  of  all  their  sttlelet  df 
consumption  besides  fbdd.  A  merely  agricuUurai  aeMMUCfota 
would  labor  under  many  disadf  antagcs,  not  now  niioeisfety  te 
refer  to.  We  will  only  notice,  the  deterioration  In  IhO  Ml 
which  always  ensues,  as  a  consequence  of  taxing  a  ffltett  dlft- 
trict  with  raising  more  agricultural  produce  thim  Is  dontittied 
by  the  residents.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  eonntrieB 
which  derive  all  their  resources  ftrom  the  export  of  agdOttltiml 
products  gradually  became  poor.  But  thie  need  not  be  etfttg^ 
upon  here.  We  will  merely  say,  that  an  asBOCiatloli  Wftfeh 
should  undertake,  with  only  limited  means,  to  earty  <mt  ttie 
anti'debt  principle,  besides  being  firom  the  first  on  an  llilftlpett* 
dant  and  safe  basis,  insured  against  many  financial  casttiltMs, 
would  also  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  moral  elefitent  of 
self-reliant  freedom,  which  would  richly  compensate  thten  fbr 
the  want  of  capital.  W.  a.  ir. 

Desire  promises  the  Ailfilment  of  its  objeot,  aversion  the  re- 
verse ;  he,  therefore,  who  fails  in  the  former  or  incurs  the  latter, 
is  unhappy.  If,  then,  dost  confine  thy  dislike  to  what  lies 
within  thy  power,  thou  canst  never  be  assailed  by  anything  thou 
dost  dread ;  but  if  thou  fliest  disease,  or  death,  or  poverty,  must, 
of  necessity,  prove  miserable.  Transfer  thy  aversion,  then,  from 
things  which  do  not  depend  on  thee,  to  those  which  fall  within 
thy  control.  Lay  desire  for  the  present  aside,  for  if  thou  doet 
aim  what  is  beyond  thy  power,  must  needs  be  wretched.  If 
thou  wouldst  possess  that  which  is  fair  and  good,  'tis  notes  yet 
thy  turn  to  succeed  \  but  whether  thou  dost  pursue  what  is  de- 
sirable, or  avoid  that  which  is  otherwise,  conduct  thyself  with 
calmness,  prudence,  and  reserve. 
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For  TiM  BfbAt  of  fho  ▲(•• 

RELIGION  A  SCIENCE. 


•▼try  dtfAiiiMBt  of  nnUire  has  ita  Mtel>ll6k€d,  inma- 
table  laws,  and  fandamentol  prindplaa-HAd  while  maaj  of  tlia 
varlMu  uTatClgaiioiia  of  nalitte,  and  nature^  laws,  hava  taken 
their  plaoea  amoMg  tbeilifferenl  adesoea,  and  haTe  been  aeknow« 
Mged,  and  undeiatood  ae  aneh,  it  id  traljr  atnnge  thai  religion 
haa  keen  looked  vpon,  as  the  firi^ts  of  aone  aiitcoloQa  opera- 
tion upon  the  hniaan  mind. 

Diiferent  aalhemetlDiaos  agree  upon  the  sanM  mles^  by  whiok 
Ihey  are  eaakled  to  self e  difStrent  proMena,  and  arrire  at  the 
sniie  oondlusioM.  AatnmoaMrs  haTo  beoome  acquainted  with 
the  immntahlo  Imps  of  natore,  by  whieh  ttey  are  enabled  to 
prediot  with  andif fating  regularity,  the  Ibtare  appearances, 
and  twiovs  uMtlena,  of  the  nmaberleag  stirs  of  heaven. 

IMt  while  niankittd  haTO  labored  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
teed  laws  WhMh  gorem  eternal  otjeets,  we  regret  to  say,  the 
Mdy  of  man  has  been  sttangely  ntgleoted ! 

Wui  has  been  otaridered  a  oreatnre  of  ohanoe,  aoting  without 
■letite,  and  gotemed  by  no  fixed  lairs.  Strange  indeed !  that 
iMle  thd  great  ereator  of  the  nniTorse,  has  adapted  laws,  by 
Whkh  the  hafgb^  i^ets  that  eter  moted  in  the  hearens,  pnr- 
tile  their  iraeklen  paths  along  the  sky  with  neter-fiulfng  order, 
he  should  leate  the  ignorant  race  of  humanity,  with  no  fixed 
prteolples  in  nature  by  whieh  we  are  gotemed.  But  to  oap  the 
dlimax  of  human  fbtly,  f t  is  belieted,  that  notwithstanding  man 
Is  governed  by  his  will,  to  do,  ot  not  to  do,  still  he  is  the  creator 
of  the  Tory  wtn  which  goTorns  him.  Consequently,  if  he  does 
not  will  to  do  right,  he  mast  create  a  will  thus  to  do.  Bat  how 
is  he  t^  create  this  will,  unless  he  wills  to  do  ?  Why !  do  you 
not  see  how  it  is  t  he  must  will  to  create  such  a  will,  as  wiU 
cause  him  to  will,  to  form  a  will  to  do  right.  This  is  truly  the 
old  serpent  of  "free  agency/'  trying  to  swallow  himself,  tail 
first ;  and  what  is  the  fruit  of  such  a  doctrine  ?  It  is  firsHMome, 
second  condemnation^  third  hatred^  and  fourthly  revenge  in  all  its 
dark  and  Hood^  appearances.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
if  weneter  ^amid  a  f^ltow-being,  we  should  never  hate  him,  nor 
atrive  to  return  evil  for  evil.  All  of  the  various  evils  which 
mankind  ML  disposed  to  inflict  upon  each  other  in  consequence 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  may  be  traced  directly  back  to  Mame. 
fhere  are  but  two  causes,  fot  the  manifestation  of  the  two  dif- 
IttMit  eottrsee  of  conduot  towards  our  fellow-beings.  Or  in 
6ther  words,  there  is  but  one  cause  fbr  hating,  or  disliking,  and 
but  one  fiit  toving  our  enemies.  All  hatred  arises  f^m  blame, 
iAd  love  fWnn  pity,  ft  Is  impossible  that  we  should  love  those 
itt  blaae,  o^  hate  those  we  pity. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  we  can  possibly  pity,  or  have  oompas- 
iton,  upon  tboae  who  continue  to  stain  their  very  existence  with 
crime?  We  could  not  do  it,  if  we  believed  them  to  be  "f^ee 
agents.^  This  brings  us  more  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  vice  and  virtue.  As  it  is  impossible  that  an  effect 
should  exist  without  a  cause  we*  may  rest  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  cause  for  every  human  action.  The  next  importont  point  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  is  whether  man  is  capable  of  con- 
troling  the  cause  of  his  actions  or  not.  As  the  human  will,  is 
the  cause  of  human  actions,  we  have  already  glanced  at  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  this  division  of  tho  subject.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  give  our  own  views,  and  what  we  deem  the 
foundation  of  religious  science.  As  cause  and  effect  are  insep- 
arably connected,  from  the  first  great  cause  eternally  forward, 
we  need  not  suppose  that  mankind  possess  wills,  without  causes 
to  produce  those  wills,  and  these  causes  are  subject  to  former 
causes,  and  so  on  to  the  first  great  cause,  to  which  all  things  are 
sulject  The  cause  of  the  human  will,  controls  tbe  will,  and 
the  will,  the  man  himself.  The  body  cannot  control  the  rvt//, 
nor  the  lot/Z,  the  cause  of  the  will  j— this  is  as  plain,  as  that  the 
•tream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.    Every  person 


has  propensities  in  common  with  the  lower  orders  of  aaimals; 
and  we  aleo  poasMs  moral  sentiments  te  oount^raot  those  pro- 
pensities.  Whatever  is  attfasKi  by  Hm  propensities,  or  attraoli 
the  propensities,  is  repeled  Ify  the  sentiments ;  and  whatever 
attracts  the  sentiments,  hi  rep(rted  by  the  ph>pensitses.  Tftlibit 
is  seen,  that  a  man  is  alimys  goveriied  by  alti'adtion  or  ftfA* 
sion.  We  will  take  Ibr  UhMlnHon  the  ease  of  the  pirate; 
love  of  gold,  or  more  property,  the  preepeet  of  gaining 
presents  a  powerful  attraction  to  his  aoquidtivenesB,  whioh 
him/sr«pifr«r ;  on  the  tsther  hsnd  the  thought  of  wrong  it  f^^- 
ed  by  his  moral  fflnthaients,  which  Mm  hfan  fee*.  HeM  iVIt 
have  the  two  influences  operating  npon  the  nan;  One 
as  a  cord  to  draw  him  Ibrward,  while  the  otheif  hoUb  hifll 
The  weakest  ties  are  severed,  aiid  man  Is  driwn  by  the  HlfMMN'. 
If  the  attraction  is  stronger  than  the  mgtAM^  he  is  leirtJIfr* 
ward ;  but  if  the  repulsion  ia  greater  than  the  attraction,  tttt 
driven  back.  This  is  What  Paul  calls  a  warring  in  hhl  MMMre, 
and  he  sigfs  when  ho  wouM  do  good,  evil  wae  present WHhi 
The  attraction  of  his  pscpensitteb,  Wm  at  tlni«s  gi^eatw, 
the  repuhlon  of  his  sentimehts,  whitth  eempMed  him  to  ^\ 
"  things  he  Would  not,''  and  whieh  he  even  cenfbmed  he 
Aagain,  this  is  what  he  oalls  the  <<  flesh  histiiig  agiiinst  tti«  i 
and  the  st^rit  agafaot  the  flesh  ;"ahd  he  says,  "theae 
trayy,  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  etamH  do  the  thlttga 
ye  wouM."  The  advocate  of  "  free  agency''  says  ye  €«fi  Citfel 
things  thai  ye  would,  while  Panl  says  ye  tamot.  Let 
think  as  th^  mi^,  lam  Jbteed  to  agfee  with  PauL  The 
at  times  overcomes  the  spfarit,  and  leadsmankind  astray.  0» tt 
ether  Words  the  attraction  of  tlie  ptvpenaitles,  is  stfonger  Mi 
the  repulsion  of  the  sentiments.  The  one  \a  pontine^  oni  lft% 
other  is  wegatiife.  What  then  ought  to  be  the  oonrse  ptttlMI 
towards  criminalsf  We  ought  to  labor  as  a  oommntity^  li 
strengthen  the  repeling  powers  of  the  moral  sentiment  by  Ml 
of  kindness.  We  ought  to  strive  to  promote  them  iVom  tM  )^it 
of  degradation,  to  the  highest  pt^ikt  Of  manhood ;  knowiag  Ml 
the  fhrther  a  man  has  to  fhll,  the  iflore  he  dfeads  it.  BttiM 
woirld  labbn  to  strengthen  the  pfopenSlHeB,  by  unkindnekvtiM 
abuse,  and  thereby  the  devil  is  attisted  in  leading  fbiffa»d<i< 
e»rteg,  hoodwinked,  down  the  pH«i|rhye  of  tiiiA.  BMipttK 
abuse  upon  the  erring,  to  elwrate  them  In  point  of  mofttliigr,  II 
Uke  throwing  a  weight  Into  the  lowe^  end  ^f  the  sMle  tft  Mfln 
it  rise.  We  have  seen  that  all  hatred,  revenge,  and  nraiili(  H 
the  ftuit  af  Uame.  Oonsequentiy,  to  tfhut  these  evils  ettt  df  M 
W<nrld,  we  must  eeas«  to  bhune,  and  lo  e«as«  to  Maine,  WWHH 
first  learn  that  mankind  are  goteni«d  hf  certain  fixed  MR 
To  study  the  laws  Whioh  govern  mankind,  Is  td  study  the  i 
of  feUgion.  He  whostudlmrthhidisletee,  will  study  thO] 
sdenoe  ever  intit>duded  into  the  Wttrld,  and  one  wtthoi^'IM 
ki&oWledge  of  which,  the  world  of  mankind  win  never 
each  other  as  brethren,  nor  can  they  be  happy.  Christ 
condemned,  noc  the  Almighty.  All  the  ehaatenings  of  iMtfe, 
are  for  our  ph>tt ;  and  so  ought  We  to  <Aasteli  eadh  other,  ttv 
object  should  be  the  prevention  of  (hture  Crime,  and  not  I'l/iUpt 
fbr  the  past.  An  the  prea<^ng  that  has  ever  been  don^  M 
only  lopped  off  some  ef  the  tenderest  twigs  of  evil,  by  opehMg 
momentarily  upon  th4  passions,  and  has  only  caused  us  to  bMI^, 
and  hate  mankind,  more  and  more.  But  if  we  would  "lay  M 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  and  extirpate  it.  root  and  bndkft, 
we  must  study  the  science  of  religion— we  must  lobk  fbrM 
cause  of  evil  doing,  and  strive  to  remove  it,  by  creating  a  bsMlM 
of  power  in  the  human  mind,  ahd  if  necessary  strive  to  pMbOe 
the  Individual  in  circamst&nces  where  the  attraction  of  the  ^M- 
pensities  will  be  destroyed.  In  short  let  us  *<  overcomi)  ottl 
with  good."    We  reserve  fbfther  remarks  fbr  the  future. 

hfAROKLLTTS  Wo'SlMM. 


Do  nothing  without  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  the  geed  6f 
thy  race. 


HO 
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intelligMiM  from  Hvhoaky  liiU  oontinncs  to  be  of  a 
iiWiTirtnr  which  authoriios  na  to  indnlge  the  most  eheering 
hipce  for  the  triumph  of  that  mafnaaimoaB,  braTO,  and  oppree- 
••i  people.  The  Hungarian  generalt  are  reported  to  hare  ob- 
tained BOTeral  rictories  oyer  the  oombined  forces  of  the  enei^j, 
allhangh,  for  Tarioos  reasons,  there  is  a  great  indistinctness  and 
hiif«rfeotion  in  the  accounts.  Qen.  Qorgey  pannes  the  polioy 
ef «? oid^  a  general  engagement  He  keeps  clear  of  the  enor* 
■MS  balk  of  the  Bossian  fbroe,  but  annoys  them  incessantly 
Vith  Draitless  and  harrassing  marches.  His  actiyity,  discipline, 
aai  military  skill  are  worthy  of  the  great  caose  to  which  he  is 
dtfoted. 

The  Hangarian  forces  are  dirided  into  foar  different  corps 
iiiar  the  command  of  Qorgey,  Dembinski,  Bem  and  Vetter. 
Thigrare  said  to  be  composed  of  160,000  men,  with  350  cannon, 
adosiTe  of  the  Ysst  numbers  of  volanteer  militia.  By  the  latest 
aaeoonts  the  Hangarians  haTo  strange  auxiliaries  in  the  Horse- 
heidb  and  Swineherda  who  inhabit  the  steppes  and  forests  in 
the  interior  of  their  country.  The  weapon  of  the  former  is  a 
vhip,  handle  two  feet  long,  and  thong  fifteen,  with  a  leaden  ball 
al  the  end  of  the  thong,  and  a  chain  of  smaller  balls  along  it, 
hke  the  shot  on  a  fishing  line.  With  these,  they  can,  at  full 
gailsp^  penetrate  a  man's  body  in  any  inch  they  pleasa  The 
Wouads  thus  inflicted  are  terrible ;  and  these  wild  troops,  of 
vkom  there  are  many  thousands,  are  the  dread  of  the  Austrians. 
The  Swineherds  throw  a  peculiar  hatchet  with  unerring  aim, 
aai  the  surgeons  know  well  what  formidable,  and  for  the  most 
pttrt  irremedial  inflictions  are  caused  by  both  of  these  classes  of 
ve^ions. 

The  papers  of  Vienna  at  last  admit  the  capture  of  TemesTar. 
The  fortress  was  taken  on  the  13th  of  July  after  the  most  ob- 
stinate resistance ;  Bukawina,  the  commander,  like  Hentzi  at 
Oftn,  fell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.    Not  only  the  gar- 
rison but  the  entire  Servian  population  was  shot  down.    On  the 
ether  hand  1,500  Honveds,  partly  dead  and  partly  wounded, 
eOTcr  the  ramparts  and  fill  up  the  ditches.    Thus  the  last  of  the 
important  fortresses  of  Hungary  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Magyars. 
The  stock  of  lurms,  especiallj  musketry  and  cannon,  taken  in 
Temesvar  is  very  great  and  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
Hiugarians,  though  they  have  just  received  Arom  England,  by 
wajrof  Orsova,  50,000  percuasion  looked  muskets. 
The  finances  of  Fbanck  are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
A  spirited  debate  took  place  in  the  Assembly  on  the  5th  inst 
in  vegard  to  the  Boman  intervention.    The  measures  of  the  Qov- 
SRUMut  were  explained  by  M.  de  Tooqueville,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  who  said 

''Bight  days  before  his  assumption  of  the  Ministry  an  order 
had  been  forwarded  to  General  Oudinot  to  enter  Bome  at  any 
priee^  and  a  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  June  1,  led  him  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  French  would  soon  be  masters  of  the  city.  In 
those  circumstances  he  wrote  to  the  French  diplomatist  that 
Bome  should  not  be  treated  as  a  conquered  city  ;  that  the  mis- 
■ign  of  the  army  had  been  to  combat  the  foreigners  who  oppres- 
sed it  ^'to  consult  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  population ;  to 
establish  municipal  administrations ;  to  prevent  violent  reactions 
against  persons  and  things ,  to  occupy  Bome  until  ftirther  or- 
ders^ and  to  secure  to  the  Boman  people  serious  liberal  institu- 
tioas.  France  has  notified  to  all  the  great  powers  of  Burope 
thai  she  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  conquest,  and  that  she 
had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  right  to  prolong  the  occupation  of 
the  country  ;  but  France  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiatiens,  and  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure  her 
legitimate  influence  in  Italy.'' 

Favre  replied  to  de  Tocqueville  on  the  Bepublican  side 


in  a  speedi  of  remarkable  earnestness  and  power.  He  showed 
the  fldUi^  of  his  reasoning,  the  hallowness  of  his  pretensions  and 
the  dnplidty  of  his  polu^.  The  question  however  was  dedded 
in  ihvor  of  sustaining  the  government  by  a  nM^ority  of  259. 

On  the  subject  of  coup  tPetat  the  President  has  delivered  th 
following  speech  at  Tours : 

"  I  have  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  the  City  of  Tours  for  the 
kind  reception  it  has  given  to  me ;  but  I  must  add,  also,  that 
the  acclimaiions  of  which  I  have  been  the  objeet  are  OMNre  grati- 
fying to  my  heart  than  to  my  pride.    I  have  been  too  much 
acquainted  with  misfortune  not  tu  be  safe  from  the  sedoctiwie 
of  prosperity.    I  am  not  come  among  you  with  an  mrrUre-pensee 
but  to  show  myself  such  as  I  am,  and  not  such  as  calumny  would 
represent  roe.    It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  said  in  Paris,  that 
the  Qovemment  meditates  some  enterprise  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
18th  Bramaire.    But  are  we  in  similar  circumstances  ?    Have 
hraga  armies  invaded  our  territory  7    Is  France  distracted  by 
civil  war?     Are  80,000  families  in  emigration?     Are  there 
300,000  families  plaeed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  by  the  Un  diB  ««#- 
petit  7    Finally,  is  the  law  without  vigor,  and  the  Qovemment 
without  force  ?  No,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  render  necessary 
suoh  heroic  remedies.  In  my  eyes,  France  may  be  compared  to  a 
vessel,  which,  aftet  having  been  tossed  about  by  tempests,  has 
at  length  found  a  roadstead,  more  or  less  good,  but  in  which  it 
has  at  length  been  able  to  cast  anchor.    Well!  in  this  case  we 
must  recaulk  the  vessel  re-arrange  its  ballaat,  and  repair  its 
masts  and  its  rigging,  before  we  again  put  to  aea.    The  laws 
which  we  have  may  be  more  or  less  defective,  but  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  rendered  perfect.    Trust  then,  to  the  future, 
without  thinking  of  coupt  d?etai  or  insurrections.    There  \b  no 
pretext  tor  cnupt  iPelat  and  iraurrectione  have  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess.   They  would  be  repressed  as  soon  as  they  could  commence. 
Have  confidence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  in  your  first 
magistrate,  who  has  been  elected  by  the  nation  ;  and,  above  aU, 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  now  protects 
France.    I  conclude  by  proposing  as  a  toast — '  Prosperity  to  the 
City  oT  Tours. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Consilleur  du  Ptujde^  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  publishes  the  following  strange  comments  on  the  President 
of  the  Bepublic: 

^^I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  President  whom  the 
nation  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  executive  power.  I  fancied 
him  such  as  my  republican  prejudices,  and  the  faults  of  youth, 
which  he  himself  nobly  avowed  and  condemned  the  other  day  in 
sight  of  his  ancient  prison  of  Ham,  made  me  fear  him  on  ac- 
count of  my  country — namely,  unsteady,  agitating,  ambitious, 
impatient  to  reign.  I  was  once  more  deceived ;  years  had  ma- 
tured him;  reflection  had  enlightened  himj  adversity  had 
purified  him.  The  walls  of  a  prison  are,  as  it  were,  the  hot- 
houses of  the  soul ;  they  dry  up  the  flowers,  they  ripen  the 
firuits.  I  have  seen,  I  have  read,  I  have  listened  tOj  I 
have  observed,  I  have  since  known  the  President  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare,  that  I  have  seen 
in  him  a  man  equal  to  his  duty  toward  the  country  j  a  states- 
man possessed  of  a  coup  (fei/' just  and  calm,  of  fiood  heart, 
great  good  sense,  a  sincere  honesty  of  intention,  and  a  modesty 
which  shrouds  the  glare  and  not  the  light.  I  eay  this  because  I 
think  it.  I  have  no  motive  to  flatter  him.  I  have,  during  my 
career,  often  refused — I  have  never  asked  for  anything.  But  I 
believe  that  the  Bepublic  is  fortunate,  and  that  it  has  fi>und  a 
man  when  it  only  sought  for  a  name.  Providence  has  certainly 
interfered  in  the  ballot  which  decided  in  his  election." 

The  affairs  of  Bomb  still  remain  unsettled.  The  governing 
Commission  appointed  has  not  been  installed,  and  not  a  single 
Minister  has  been  named.  This  state  of  things  is  very  perplex- 
ing, and  for  the  present  the  city  and  the  Papal  States  may  be 
said  to  be  without  a  Government,  beyond  that  of  the  Austrian 
mtlifary  authority  at  Bologna  and  Ancona  and  the  French  oc- 
cupation here.    More  progress  has  been  made  at  the  two  for- 
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mn  plaoat  than  ftt  Borne,  as  GttdinftUi  represenling  the  Pope 
are  in  aeiWitj  in  ibem ;  but  this  place  is  completely  abandon- 
ed to  chance,  and  the  only  jnriediction  apparentlj  need  is  that 
of  the  Chnroh,  which  daily  lays  hold  of  persons  salgeot  to  its 
power,  and  which  wonld  extend  its  perogatiTe,  bat  that  the 
French  police  reeolately  opposess  snoh  acts  of  despotism.  The 
Pope,  or  rather  the  carmariUa  who  sorrovnd  him,  will  do  noth- 
ing in  an  open,  off-hand  style  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  people  of  CTory  daas,  and  securing  the 
tranquility  of  the  State.  Sverything  proposed  is  put  oif  for 
liirther  consideration,  and  if  things  go  on  as  th^  do  now,  the 
Winter  may  pass  orer  before  the  return  of  Pic  None. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  from  Gsbat  BniTAiif.  The 
Queen's  Tisit  to  Ireland  was  reoeiTed  with  an  unexpected  out- 
break of  enthusiasm. 


jams  of  tl)t  tottk. 


THE  iCARIAN  COMMUNITY    IN  iUNOI8. 

SPEECH  OF   M.  CABET. 
Tnm  the  Wawnooir  SL  TaMc^  Uth. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  citixens  of  the  City  of  Naavoo, 
held  at  the  Icarian  House  on  the  6th  inst.  M.  Cabxt,  President 
ef  the  Icarian  Society,  deliyered  an  eloquent  address,  which  was 
receiTed  with  loud  plaudits.  Dr.  Adolphus  Allen  offered  and 
read  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  res- 
ponded to  with  loud  aoclaowtion : 

WhertOM,  The  Community  of  Republicans,  of  the  Imperial  City 
of  Paris,  in  France,  bearing  the  name  of  /Mrtaiw,haTe  left  their 
natlTC  country,  their  ftnends,  and  all  the  endearing  ties  with 
which  they  were  associated,  and  haye  emigrated  to  **  the  land 
of  the  ft«e  and  the  home  of  the  bra^"  and  haTO  settled  in  our 
midst,  to  enjoy  the  ftruits  of  peace  and  liberty.  Jnd  whereeg, 
The  eitiiens  of  IfauToo,  with  a  tiew  to  strengthen  and  odnent 
the  bands  of  ftrlendshtp,  to  cultiTate,  support  and  cherish  har- 
mony nad  union  among  them ;  to  present  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion and  manifestation  of  their  friendly  reception  here,  the  eitir 
sens  of  NauToo  hare  met,  and  now  embrace  the  pleasing  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  their  adopted  brethren  by  the  hand,  and  giro 
them  a  cordial  welcome.    Therefore 

Sesoloed^  That  we  believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  this 
community,  and  the  City  of  NauTOO  in  particular,  to  have  the 
loarians  united  and  remain  together  in  harmony ;  and  it  is  our 
duty,  and  should  be  our  delight,  to  support  and  cherish  it. 

JResotvedy  That  we  belicTe,  from  a  brief  acquaintance,  that  the 
Icarians  as  a  people  are  patriotic,  moral,  industrious,  peaceble, 
good  dtisens;  and  in  point  of  morality,  sobriety,  urbanity  and 
fraternity,  they  are  fit  samples  for  imitation. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

M.  CABF.r  then  offered  the  following  remarks : 

dtizfju  of  Nauvo9 :  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  brethren, 
for  this  manifestation  of  your  feelings  of  esteem,  sympathy  and 
beneTolenoe  to  us,  and  for  the  wishes  you  express  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking  and  the  prosperity  of  our  community. 

We  will  deserTO  those  feelings  on  your  part,  for,  as  we  like 
the  Republican  QoTemment— equality  and  liberty — so  you  like 
order,  peace,  organisation,  and  union.    We  are  your  brethren. 

Tour  independence  was  the  forerunner  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  world.  We  are  happy  in  celebrating  with  youj  ou 
the  Fourth  of  July,  its  glorious  anniversary— uniting  both  stand- 
ards. The  Amerioan  and  French  roTolutions  are  sisters,  and 
our  Lafoyette  by  fighting  for  the  former,  fought  at  the  same 
time  for  the  latter. 

If  any  man  should  say  that  our  Community  or  Association,  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  he  would  be  in  a  great  er- 
ror I  for  we  have  chosen  America  to  establish  us  there,  precisely 


on  account  of  Its  beiag  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  ikft 
brave,  and  we  have  a  firm  resolution  to  submit,  respect AiUy,  la 
the  laws  of  our  adopted  country,  whom  we  look  on  as  our  OMthiev, 
and  who  we  hope  will  be  so  kind  as  to  receive  us  'as  her  eUt- 
dren. 

And  if  any  man  should  say  that  our  sodety  is  contrary  to  ike 
laws  of  Ood,  he  would  be  likewise  ih  a  great  error ;  for  we  aw 
Christians,  also.  In  our  opinion,  God  is  the  Father  of  all  maSy 
and  in  His  ^es.  all  men  are  brethren.  The  Gospel  is  our  law^— 
our  principle  is  Human  Fraternity— 4he  neceseary  ooBsequeaesi 
of  which  are  Equality  and  Liberty. 

Ton  are  in  the  right  when  you  make  wishes  for  the  prospsri* 
ty  of  our  community,  for  it  is  founded  not  only  on  Fraternity, 
Equality,  and  Liberty,  but  also  on  Morality  and  Temperanoe — 
on  Marriage  and  Family— on  Education  and  Working— on  peaaa 
and  respect  to  the  laws.  As  for  us,  we  are  very  tiumkM  for 
your  fraternal  benevolence  and  welcome,  and  we  will  alwayt 
make  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  andpowerftil  AsMrl- 
can  Republic.  Cabby. 

(For  the  Icarian  Society,) 

iVfftrvoe,  Aug.  6, 1849. 


■  »4^»«- 


MrsTxar  and  Roxawce. — Ret  and  His  PaisoNBXS.--^i 
Rey  is  a  poor  turnkey  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  Havana.  He  la  a 
young  man  of  weak  character,  of  nervous  and  timid  tempers 
ment.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  two  conspicuous  pris- 
oners—one Villaverde,  a  patriot  conspirator.  He  is  the  orgaa 
of  a  formidable  organisation  to  achieve  independence.  The 
other  is  amerchant,  unfortunate  in  trade,  one  who  once  wntroUed 
millions,  but  owing  to  the  destruction  of  certoin  large  Ihctorisa 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  bankrupted.  Desirous  of  saving  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  something  with  which  to  commenoe 
the  world,  he  oonceals  a  portion  of  his  assets,  is  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  the  prison  for  ten  years,  as  a  fr^uduleac  bank- 
rupt. 

These  two  prisoners  plan  an  intrigue  to  seduce  Bey.  They 
persuade  him  to  escape  with  them  to  the  United  Statee.  Th^ 
go  aboard  an  American  vessel  and  depart  for  this  port  Villa- 
verde lands  at  Apataohicola  and  proceeds  to  New  York  in  time 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Machin,  an  agentof  La  Verdid. 
Maohin  is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide.  But  letters  re- 
ceived from  him,  shortly  befare  his  death,  give  color  to  the  aos- 
incion  that  be  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  A  cofessien  is 
said  to  have  been  left  by  him,  but  the  confossion  cannot  be 
found.  In  his  letters,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
speaks  of  one  Llorente,  as  having  threatened  to  make  way  with 
him,  if  he  did  not  cease  his  traitorous  designs  of  circulating  La 
Verdad  among  the  Spaniards.  This  introduces  Senor  Folgen- 
do  Llorente,  who  is  a  poet,  politician,  and  intriguer.  He  seeks 
to  repair  his  decayed  fortunes  by  sealous  intrigues  in  behalf  df 
the  Caban  authorities.  He  undertakes  the  small  jobs  of  the 
Spanish  Consul,  a  gentleman  of  pride  and  hauteur,  devoted  la 
his  GN>vernment,  and  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  his  means  of 
carrjing  her  wishes  into  elTeot  The  Consul  is  a  friend  and  efras 
of  Monos,  the  husband  of  Christina,  the  Queen  Mother  of  SpUn. 
He  wishes  to  secure  a  high  position  in  the  aif  ections  of  the  Span- 
ish (Government,  by  seal  and  activity. 

The  Consul,  too,  has  another  agent— a  man  of  yeare>,  of  siniS'- 
ter  aspect,  and  deep,  designing  character.  This  is  Ayala,  a  Cu- 
ban, who,  sixteen  pears  ago,  slew  his  own  cousin  on  the  highway, 
and  escaped  the  garote  by  flying  to  this  city.  He  has  proper^ 
in  Cuba,  and  looks  for  pardon  and  permission  to  return  to  Cubft. 
These  two  hunt  up  Rey,  and  either  by  force  or  seduction  indues 
him  to  return  to  Havana,  so  that  he  may  expose  the  parties  whs 
aided  the  escape  of  the  prisoners.  The  poor  frightened  youth 
becumes  sick  and  half  dead  with  terror.  He  distrusts  the  conn- 
tenaooe  of  Llorente.-  The  Consul  is  brought  to  him  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  physician.    He  agrees  to  confess  all  the  facts,  if  he  is 
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ptivd<Qii«d.  The  pttrdon  is  obtained ;  Marie  is  then  Introdueed. 
fli  liailMilmaa«fteaiiM)leaipeot,aaidearrieBalargesliek; 
h0  Wi  bee«  oaoe  h9km  employed  in  an  attempt  at  abduetion. 
Itwm  snppoaed  thai  he  wae  an  adept  in  the  edenee  of  kidnap- 


Judge  E8te,  of  Ohio,  and  Judffc  Hand  of  Michi^a.n,  the  former 
a  j^adoate  of  Najtfan  Halt,  spoke  ae  beeame  the  di^nfty  of  their 
judieial  titles.  William  C.  Robinson,  of  Hew-lTork  Citj, 
slightly  Irish  in  accent,  and  altogether  Irish  in  ^wic  fit  humor, 
amused  the  meeting  with  a  characteristic  speeefa.  Thoa»h  tb^ 
Ayala  returns  toHaTana  on  some  business  connected  with  the  Alumni  were  disappointed  by  the  failure  &f  the  annual  dimcoarst 
iiMligueB  of  the  Ceaeal.  When  he  landa  there  ie  taken  by  some  which  has  often  been  one  great  attraction  of  the  occncion,  tb' 
vIrtaMWn  person  ani  lodged  in  an  apastmeni  of  the  palace  pri-  ineeting  was  one  of  the  beet  of  its  kind. 
MB,  and  placed  under  the  guard  of  a  man  with  a  elWer-headed 


eaM»  the  inaigiiia  of  the  PoUee  Guard.  He  remains  there  fbr 
#M  iaja,  is  then  taken  on  boaird  an  American  ship,  and  returns 
safely  to  New-Orleans.  Then  we  have  the  Ihets  of  the  abduetion. 
Ae  depaviiiTe  of  Rey  firom  the  house  where  he  had  been  board- 
ing without  bidding  his  hoepltable  entertainer  adUs — ^without 
talrfng  any  elothee  with  him — ^his  going  toward  the  leree-— hie 
Making  al  a  carbarel  wi A  Llorente  and  four  other  ^^friindsj" 
whom  Llorente  introdueed  to  him — ^his  being  seen  Just  as  the 
TMsel  is  hauling  off  tnm  the  wharf,  dragged  along  by  neck  and 
haels  by  four  strong  leree  runners,  and  pitched  aboard  like  a 
bale  of  goods.  Then  we  haye  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
Bank  defaulter  of  this  city,  strongly  resembling  Rey  in  dress, 
die  and  genrral  appearance,  who  goes  to  Hayana,  it  is  suspected, 
by  the  same  ship  that  bore  Rey,  and  who  serves  to  represent 
Bsy,  while  the  latter,  aoeording  to  rvmor,  is  oonfined  below 
I— [Condensed  fimn  N.  O.  Delta.  16th. 


^•«- 


LiBCHATioN  OF  FAiauAMK. — Thc  RcT.  I.  Bailey,  i>t  Qaneaee. 
communicates  to  the  New  York  Tribune  the  death  of  Mr.  Chester 
Fairbank,  of  that  town,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  6th  insi.,  of 
cholera . — 

**  He  left  (says  Mr.  Bailey,)  his  residenoe  In  Genesee,  Alle- 
ghany county,  N.  T.,  early  in  the  Spring,  to  secure  if  ponib]^ 
the  liberation  of  his  son,  CaMn  Fairbank,  flrom  the  Peniten- 
tiary, where  he  had  beea  eontoed  four  and  a  Imlf  yeai-n,  qb  the 
charge  of  abducting  slares,  in  oonneotion  with  Mins  l>elia  A. 
Webster.    The  Aricnds  of  freedom  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
untiring  elFortB  of  the  aged  father  for  the  liberation  of  his  son 
iiave  been  suoeeasfbL    Qot.  Oritlendea  agreed  te  pardon  him  on 
the  condition  that  certain  prominent  men  in  Lexington  should 
unite  in  a  petition  for  hie  liberation.    The  day  before  hia  death, 
the  anxious  and  devoted  fhther  returned  with  the  requisite 
names,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  the  month  of  August 
he  would  witness  the  liberation  of  his  ton.    His  great  anxie^ 
and  untiring  labors,  together  with  the  expoenre  in  traTollinf; 
made  him  an  easy  prey  to  pestilence.    He  died  among  strangerst 


►•• 


Alumni  or  Yale. — The  Independent,  a  religious  paper  pub* 
fished  in  this  city,  has  an  account  of  Yale  College  Comnionce- 
raent,  from  which  we  take  the  following,  which  shows  the   a  riotim  to  the  insatiable,  cruel  demands  of  slavety." 
liberal  spirit  perrading  that  gatiiering  of  the  educated  men  of 
our  country. 

On  Wednesday,  at  9  !•!<  A.  M.  the  customary  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mumni  was  held  under  a  great  tent  pitched  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  rear  of  the  college  buildings.  Thc  meeting  was 
organised  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Asa  Bacon,  of  I«ileh- 
Md,  aa  Chairman,  and  Prof.  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  M.  D.  of 
New-Yoik,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  8.  Dutton,  of  New-Haven  aa  Sec- 
retaries. After  the  reading  of  the  anoal  oblinary  record,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Kiagaley  and  Mr.  Herrick,«-*a  record 
nMtk  never  faila  to  loach  the  miads  of  the  asaembled  gradnates 
with  many  serions  tlHmglils-— the  veaerable  Dr.  Beecher  ad- 
di'iaaed  the  aaaemMy  for  a  fewmoaseata  in  the  meat  appropriate 
aad  aibctiag  style,  expreanng  aad  applying  the  thoughts  which 
vera  so  generally  awakened  by  the  thoughts  ol  the  dead.  He 
fraalbUowed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marsli,  of  tlM  Temperance  Union. 

Prof.  OInuited  inlrodnced  Mr.  Jonathan  IdaUby,  a  gradaate 
ef  aevoaty  years  ago*  who  oa  thai  day  waa  ninety  years  of  a«e. 
3%.  Maltby,  though  deal  aad  lame,  retained  much  of  the  life  and 
spirit  «f  earlier  yeaw,  aad  had  prepared  a  brief  written  addresa 
whiah  was  read  by  Prof.  OUnated.  The  Revolutionary  reminia- 
eerces  of  Mr.  Maltbty  gave  for  a  while  a  new  direction  to  the 
aneeling.  Mr.  William  S.  Porter  of  Farmington,  Rev.  Mr. 
Dottpn,  Prof.  SilHman,  Dr.  Beecher  and  others  told  stories,  tra- 
ditionary or  recorded,  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  showiog 
at  1m)W  a  great  price  our  fatbera  purchased  for  us  this  freedom.  At  a 
fortunate  momeat,  Prof.  Porter  interrupted  the  flow  of  aaecdote 
by  proposing  a  resolution  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the 
educated  men  oi  Hun^^ary,  Italy*  and  other  European  couotrics 
.  who  arc  struggling  to  secure  for  their  posterity  4he  libeity  which 
our  fathers  have  secured  for  us. 

Dr.  Bacon  was  called  for,  and  spoke  a  few  moments  to  the 
younger  alumni,  charging  them  never  to  lose  their  youthful  hope 
of  the  '*  good  time  coming,**  but  to  work  on  to  the  last,  never 
despairing  of  the  Republic,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  univer- 
sal cause  of  human  progress.  Dr.  Bushnell  was  called  for,  but 
would  not  come.  Hon.  Truman  Smith  was  called  for,  but  had 
already  retired  from  the  meeting.  Rev.  Dr.  De  Wit  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  New-York,  was  called  out,  as  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  and  spoke  a  few  moments  with  great  effect.    Hon. 


PovaiaR*s   WoxKA. — Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
Coamoaietic  doctrines,  there  can  be  no  doaht  that  CfcarJes 
Fourier  waa  a  profound,  acute,  and  original  thinker,  aa  well  ap 
an  able  and  ehiquent  writer,    t^ is  doctrines  have  made  gr^at 
way  in  France,  and,  witlwat  at  ail  advoeatiag  hia  principles  er 
pronoanciag  on  their  eticaey,  we  may  aay  that  any  maa  ia- 
tereated  ia  Iba  atady  of  scientific  iegiaUtiea  aad  ia  the  great 
problem  of  social  arrangemeota,  will  be  tfimd  to  leara  that  hfe 
(reatiee  on  <'Tha  Human  Soul"  is  about  to  he  ttaaslaed  by  a 
gentWman  who  Ima  already  proved  hia  oonipaleiiey  foT  aa  isft- 
peitaat  a  taak.    We  tniat  that  the  whole  of  Foorier^s  woiltf 
will  ultimately  be  thna  opened  to  ti>e  Englieh  siiideat. 

(Loadon  Weekly  Newa. 

Till:  JouRNBTMESf  Tailors. — This  l>ody  ef  mechanlca,  who 
have  for  aome  time  continued  on  a  strike  for  hii^er  prices,  eal- 
ected  about  the  Mayor's  room  at  City  HalJ  on  Monday,  the  time 
assigned  for  a  private  dtacussion  of  the  points  of  diflbrence  be-  • 
tween  them  and  their  former  employers,  witha  viewof  eilbcting 
some  .oort  of  amicable  arrangement.  8ix  journeymen  bad  been 
selected  by  their  companionfl  to  meet  the  employera  wltdmigAt 
choose  to  appear.  But  one,  tiowever,  of  the  latter,  made  hif> 
appearance,  and  consequently  the  discussion  anticipated  did  not 
take  place.  The  committee  of  journeymen,  in  private  interviews 
presented  their  grievances  in  &  very  forcible  manner  Hit 
Honor  seemed  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  facta  detailed  to  bim, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  these  dlffbrences  between  them  and 
their  employers  might  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  reasonable  sod 
satisfactory  to  all.    The  deputation  then  thanked  His  Honor  for 

his  kind  attention  in  listening  to  them,  and  withdrew itbeinr 

understood  that  employers  would  be  in  attendance  there  to  metx 
them  on  the  sacceeding  doy. 

Yesterday,  at  13  M.,  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  second  meett 
ing,  but  at  that  hour,  both  parties  failed  to  make  their  appear- 
ance :  for  what  reasons  wo  know  not. — [Boston  Times,  15th. 


{l3^The  Cleaveland  Democrat  states  that  '*  not  a  nurse  nor 
a  physician  who  nobly  went  to  Sandusky  to  relieve  the  sick, 
has  been  carried  off  by  the  cholera.** 
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^ 


SotDtt  anl^  Country  JttmH. 


LoMQ  Spbscbes. — ^Alluding  to  the  long-winded  parliamentary 
speeches,  the  London  Despatch  says : — 

"  Oh !  seldom-speaking  Cromwell  I  whose  Tooation  was  by  no 
means  tallE,  bat  who  made  Ewope  tremble,  Ireland  orderly,  and 
"¥ng^fi^  $p^  how  need  we  wxmder  that  a  true  worker  should 
seek  to  get  rid  of  ohatlering  parliamanimry.  magpies,  and  pray 
the  ^Uad  to  deliyer  him  tnm  Sir  Harry  Yaaes  F  Oh  I  silent 
Washington,  who  could  conqaer  the  mighty,  and  fonnd  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  but  whom  a  D'lsraeli  conld  oon- 
fitmnd  Ia  vltennoe !  Oh !  taeiliim  ^vutiia,  who  oonld  OTea  make 
Rome  iUostrions,  and  efface  Carthage  from  the  world's  map,  but 
oouldnot  ootopeafc  eren  the  rawest  of  reporters  I  Have  we  not 
'  ftdlen  on  evil  days  and  erW  tongues  f*^ 


••  ^ 


i^ABisiAJf  Woi»ir.<— Tbo  ptotty  «ome»  who  keep  the  flower 
ahops  in  the  ftskionable  part  of  Paris,  reap  a  rich  hanrest  of 
golden  Napoleons  dnring  the  CamiTal ;  and  when  their  trade 
gets  a  little  doll,  sometimes  eet  their  ingenuity  to  work  to  doTise 
means  to  brighten  it  up  a  little.  There  was  a  shop  in  the 
Passage  Colbert,  which  was  a  farorite  resort  of  Americans, 
One  day,  daring  Carnival,  about  a  dosen  young  Americans  re- 
ceived each  a  note  beaattfully  written  on  scented  paper,  asking 
each  of  them  to  be  at  a  particular  place  in  the  /oyer  of  the  opera 
at  a  given  moment,  and  saying  if  they  cared  anything  for  the 
fair  writeiy  for  she  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  be  faif*  they 
woidd  buy  a  hoqoet  of  flowers  at  a  certain  shop  at  a  certain 
hour.  Each  received  (he  aame  note,  but  as  they  all  were  re- 
qooated  lokeep  the  matter  quiet,  neither  one  meatienedit  to 
the  other.  Of  coarse  tbe  flowers  were  bought,  and  each  one  at 
the  appointed  time  met  the  lady  at  the  domino,  but  could  not 
make  out  who  she  was.  As  the  hours  appointed  for  meeting 
wor^i  not  the  same  in  any  two  caaes,  the  young  geutlemen  never 
diacoverod  the  ports  they  were  mutually  playing,  until  after  some 
three  weeks  of  appointments  and  deferments.  They  Anally 
came  to  the  understanding  among  themselves^-invited  the  lady 
in  one  of  the  boxea — pulled  off  her  maak,  and  found  to  their 
nltef  eavfiukoni  ahe  was  the  very  woman  who  kept  the  flowers 
in  the  PassageOolbert  and  who  had  soM  thirty-six  costly  boquels 
by  her  ingenious  etatagem. 


►••-^ 


EtoasiAif  PicKrocKKTs.-^Thompson^  "  Life  inRttssi***  given 
the  lellowing  aecount  of  St.  Petenbvrg  thieves : 

A  gentleman  buying  a  cap,  selected  one  of  an  unusual  shape 
irom  thi»  hatter's  eounter,  and  after  much  haggling  purchased  it 
although  it  had  been  made  to  order,  ai^d  the  party  for  whom  it 
was  intended  was  expected  to  call  for  i  t  momentari  ly.  To  secure 
it  the  gentleman  put  it  on  his  head  and  departed.  In  tbe  course 
of  his  walk  he  fouad  in  his  pockets  a  snuff-box  that  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  which  he  knew  waa  not  there  a  short  time 
before,  and  he  could  not  account  (br  it.  Presently  be  drew  forth 
a  strange  handkofchief,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  found  himself 
enriched  with  a  pocket-book.  Smpioions  of  these  additions  to 
his  property,  he  determined  to  stroll  leisurely  about,  to  watch 
the  result ;  and  at  length  from  tbe  quantity  of  things  placed 
sofUy  about  his  person,  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  con- 
verted into  an  ambulatory  receiver  of  stdea  goods,  of  which  the 
cap  was  the  sign.  He  at  once  made  the  discovery  to  the  police 
who  were  not  long  in  turning  the  information  to  account. 

Too  Thick.— In  one  building,  7  Little  Water-st.  there  have 
been  found  800  colored  people  as  regular  occupanta.  In  the 
locality  known  as  Cow  Bay,  there  are  400  persons  in  Ave  houses. 
At  the  eorner  of  Orange  and  Cross  st.  there  are  96  colored  and 
white  females  in  a  rear  basement;  and  in  the  rear  of  10  and  IS 
Nfluberry-st.  there  are  809  persons  crodwed  upon  two  lots,  six 
persona  living  in  almost  every  room.    The  chances  of  these 


residents  for  cleanliness,  health  or  decency,  are  obvious.  Yet  the 
attempt  to  introdace  arrrangements  by  which  such  sacrtficea  of 
life  and  humanity  would  be  prevented,  are  sneered  at  by  onr 
respectable  worthies  as  Agrarianism,  Promlacuity,  Red-Dragon- 
ism,  or,  worst  of  all,  Socialism  .^[Tribune. 

Calkovn  and  Bekton. — At  the  recent  Anti-Slavery  celebra> 
tion  in  Worcester,  Theodore  Parker  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
got  off  the  following  capital  hit  : 

"  It  is  an  old  story,"  said  Mr.  Parker-—**  it  may  be  a  fable^ 
that  when  scorpions  are  sarrounded  with  a  circle  of  fire,  they 
will  turn  to  and  flght  among  themselves.  Then  it  is  that  fang 
enters  fang,  poison  meets  poison.  Thud  is  it  with  Benton  and 
Calhottn,  the  two  chief  scorpions.  The  fire  of  Abolitionism 
hss  surrounded  them,  and  thoy  have  met  fang  to  fhng,  person  to 
poison.*' 

-  '^»- » .  ^  *  •  ^^-      -._ 

Laborious  Praters. — A  Boston  print,  referring  to  the  prayer 
by  Rev  Mr,  Banvnrd,  at  tbe  tunernl  obsequies  at  Boston,  of  Pres- 
ident Polk,  on  the  I8th  ult.,  says : — ^**  It  was  one  of  the  mos* 
eloquent  and  beautHVil  prayers  we  haTO  ever  heard — a  finished 
production — snd  nw9t  have  ce»f  th$  tnMor  e  great  deal  of  labor  *j 

This  is  said  In  perfect  sincerity,  the  Italics  being  mine. 
What  idea  have  sneh  men  of  the  tine  character  and  objects  of 
prayer?-— (Ci8t*s  Advertiser. 

Swoans  bevore  PLOucnsHAni>. — T  he  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, at  its  recent  session,  votn)  two  swords  to  be  presented 
to  two  ofBcers  of  the  Mexicsn  army,  who  were  volunteers  from 
that  State.  S9iz  hundred  dollars  were  voted  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture. At  a  session  of  the  same  legialativo  body,  about  three 
years  since,  when  the  officera  o(  Yale  College  asked  for  a  small 
gmnt  to  aid  in  estabUshIng  an  agricultural  department  in  that 
institution  ihe  petition  waa  rejeelsd.^N»  Y.  Observer. 

■•»»»«^»#-.^ -  - 

BiRTii  Day  of  JojfN  iiowAan. — It  is  an  encouraging  *' sign 
of  the  tlmes,^  that  the  birth  day  of  that  eminent  {Aflanthropipt 
Mm  Howafd,  is  to  bo  celebrated  to  thfta  «i(y.  The  warriors 
and  men  of  blood  have  had  their  digpof  glotifionkm.  Lol  «s 
hope  that  a  better  era  is  soon  to  dawn,  when  the  heioiam  o#  a 
Howard  will  be  placed  ao  high  above  that  of  the  suecossfol 
iolditr  aa  saoial  ta  abovo'phiFsiaal  courage.  It  wiU  be  seen  from 
the  advoiHsoaont  in  our  opinmna,  thai  $m  ad^oanod  mooting  Is 
to  be  held  o«  Friday  lo  make  awanyaatatotho  doocolotaf* 
tloo  of  Howaid*s  bifth  d«y.f-'(Boote&  TraMcript. 


f»«  ^»— - 


Not  so  Profitable  Arrem  all.— We  asked  so  apothecary 
a  few  dayoago,  whether  Ihe  recent  epidemic  had  not  made  his 
bMlaeas  veiy  pvofltaMe. 

**Ctulte  Ihe  contrary."  was  the  reply.  ••TKb  ehoAera  pro- 
soripliens  were  generally  cheap,  and  the  unusual  caution  td  Hie 
citizena  prevented  the  usual  dieeaes,  and  actually,  to  a  great 
degree,  injured  the  busineea.'^->[Model  Courier. 

l^* Whitney^s  prqieet  fer  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  wad  endoraad 
by  the  li[ew  York  Chamber  of  Commeroe  i^t  their  meeang  o»  the 
7th  Inst.,  when  a  long  report  waa  made,  in  which  the  th^ 
riotts  other  propositions  were  considered;  concluding  with  a 
recommeitdaUon  of  Mr.  Whijkney 'a  plim»  and  that  when  oompleted 
it  should  belong  to  the  nation.  A  rssolntioa,  hovever,  mm 
passed  urging  Mr.  Wa  plan  upon  Ooi^^ron,  leaving  the  nltimnto 
ownership  of  the  rood  an  open  queation. 

A  Novel  Idsa  of  Good  Treatment.— A  California  adven- 
turer writing  from  Masatlan,  says :  '*  We  all  travelled  through 
Mexico  without  passports,  and  wwc  treated  very  well— -except 
that  they  stole  everything  from  us  ihit  they  could  lay  their 
handa  on.^*  • 


Iki 
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Floooiko  in  ths  NATT.-^Daring  a  lata  crniM  of  the  U.  8. 
«bip  Independenoe,  in  the  Paoifio,  during  whieh  she  was  403  dajs 
at  sea,  and  593  in  port,  there  were  hud  upon  the  baoke  of  her 
crew,  with  the  oat^'-mne-taib,/iH'/y-/n<r  thousand  eight  kundred 
and  tkirhf-fiw  lashes  f  Will  an/  one  pretend  that  each  punish- 
ment could  have  been  neoeesary  ?  That  American  seamen,  en- 
figed  in  <'  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country,"  required  more 
punishment  than  the  inmates  of  a  Penitentiary  on  land?  It 
speaks  badly  for  the  patriotism  of  American  seamen  or  worse 
fn  the  commanders  in  our  naTal  senrioe.  Congress  ought  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  inquire  into  this  abuse,  and  see  if  some 
Tcmedy  cannot  be  provided  for  it.  Let  us  haTe  no  more  of  the 
famtality  of  slaTe-driTcn  and  owners,  as  long  as  white  men  in 
the  serTice  of  their  country  are  lashed  to  a  gun,  and  whipped 
until  the  blood  runs  down  their  backs  I  This  matter  wants  look- 
ing to.— [New  Hayen  Begister. 

i:^Mr.  Clay  has  lost  none  of  his  spirits  by  indisposition.  He 
u  called  out  at  Pittefield  by  the  people,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks ;— "  I  haTe  been  suffering  under  scTcre  illness,  hsTc 
been  breathing  a  cholera  atmosphere,  living  on  a  cholera  diet, 
and  sulject  to  the  excitement  naturally  attending  the  epidemic. 
I  am:on  my  way  to  seek  a  purer  air ;  1  desire  to  avoid  all  public 
dispUy.  But  I  am  told  that  I  must  show  myself  to  my  friends 
in  Pittsfleld,  and  lure  I  am!  the  same  old  coon  I  If  you  are 
4iaappoiDted  with  the  exhibition,  you  know  it  costs  nothings 
^ndsogoodbyel" 


NOTICES. 


V  *^ox  JfuMBBSH,  ftrom  No.  1,  can  be  supplied  to  new  suhsori. 
bers.  We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  r«cuit 
promptly. 

All  who  are  ftriendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  are  res- 
pectfully solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  drcnlatioiL 

Post  orricx  *tXmf8  may  be  remitted  in  place 'of  frsetioBnl 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  pf  all  Post  Marteni 

Patmkmt  in  advance,  is  desirab^  in  aU  cases.    92  wiU  mt 
for  one  year.  "^^ 

«?15.**^!l^"~^*^®'*^^  **  ^  preferred,  payment  in  advaaM, 
1^1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months  ifdie 

'*DriUT  OF  THE  AoS." 

Baasoansxa  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  Riarna. 
Pear  Opfick,  Oouhtv,  and  Stats,  disUnotly,  in  all  lettenad. 
oi-essed  to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delava  — •  • 
and  mistakes  ^ 


>»•< 


Gold  Mmss  in  Ohio.— A  farmer  in  Harrison  county'ploughed 
4ind  hood  up  $100  in  goU  off  three  acres  of  his  ground.  It  was 
in  yellow  graias,beautiftil  to  the  eye,  aad  finer  than  twenty^wo 
<(t  huy  other  number  of  carats.  In  fiMt,  it  was  308  bushels  of 
shelled  com,  and  the  gold  wss  obtained  by  the  attractive  qual- 
ities  of  the  grain  overmastering  that  of  the  metal. 


►■»<#»>  ^ 


A  Labob  Pio-nic— The  Lowell  (Bfaas.)  Courier  states  that 
^M  men,  women  and  children,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Spis- 
•oopal  churches  of  that  city,  were  out  upon  a  pic-nic  on  Thurs- 
day the  9d  insft. 
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CoLEEioGB,  treat!  inseparable  connection  of  truth 

with  «ror,  says.  feUeitously  as  well  as  truly,  that  there  are  er- 
fWB  which  no  wise  nan  will  treat  with  rudeness  while  there  is 
aj>robabtlitj|aiat  these  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  great  truth 
as  yet  below  the  horiion. 


►•♦"^ 


CojfsiDBnATi.--They  now  print  blank  certificates  of  deaths 

in  New-Yorlt,  which  are  furnished  gratnitoualy  by  the  Board  of 

Health  to  all  physicians  who  apply  for  them.    This  will  greatly 

^iere  some  of  the  faculty,  who  found  it  easy  to  write,  but 

another  thing  to  spell. 

|C7*The  western  papers  illustrate  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment bv  showing  that  whereas,  only  twelve  years  ago,  the  cx- 
penae  of  a  journey  from  New-Yoik  to  Chicago  was  thirty-six 
doUara  and  a  half,  the  journey  may  now  be  performed  at  a  coat 
of  no  more  than  seventeen  dollara. 


►»*  m^ 


iCP-Louia  Philippe's  stablea  have  been  converted  Into  hos- 
pitals. It  would  be  glorious  if  the  people  would  serve  every 
imlace  in  Europe  in  the  same  wsy.  In  this  nineteenth  century 
it  is  astoniahing  thai  the  masses  will  consent  to  be  fooled  liy  the 
fools  that  are  known  by  the  name  of  kings. 


THE  SPIRITOF  THE  AGE. 

Tbis  Weekly  P^>er  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaoeftil  Transform- 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  from  disumlyto 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorosni- 
lation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  cUuses,  and  to  har- 
monise man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  thTworld. 
Thus  wou  d  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  o/confederi^ed  Oomma. 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaoefrl  transibrmaUon  in  human 
societies.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highaak 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  liaiL  and 
if  uS^flJSa?  0°  u"^*"'"*"'^  according  to  its  power,  thTuwa 

?y  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,— reports  of  R^. 
ftrm  Movements— sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Meehsn- 
loal  inventions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex- 
tracts  from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continenul  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Agi 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progreaa 
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|lp»The  prevalence  of  cholera  in  other  parts  of  the  Qnlon 
during  the  present  season,  has  made  the  White  Mountains  a 
place  of  great  resort.  The  Bosion  Chronolype  estimates  that 
more  than  nine  thousand  viaitors  have  asaeoded  the  highest  peak 
since  May  last  \  *  a        r- 
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SOAR  HIQHI  SOAR  HIQH! 


BoAft  high !  soar  high !  nor  fear  to  fly^ 

Think  not  about  the  fallings 
Stay  not  to  shrink  upon  the  brink 

Of  high  or  holy  calling  ; 
But^  being  right,  with  all  thy  might 

Oo  on — the  clouds  of  sorrow 
That  here  to-day  obscure  thy  way, 

May  all  be  gone  to-morrow. 

The  world  may  sneer,  and  laugh  and  jeer, 

Tet  stay  not  for  repining ; 
Alike  for  all,  the  great  and  small, 

Greation^s  light  is  shining. 
Take  heart  of  oak,  there  is  no  stroke 

Man  strikes,  but  it  may  aid  him ; 
For  if  the  deed  from  good  proceed, 

Say  what  on  earth  shall  shade  him  ? 

As  STory  joy  we  unemploy 

Is  an  ungracious  measure; 
So  eyery  gift  we  cast  adrift 

Is  a  most  wasted  treasure. 
And  it  may  be,  perchance,  if  we 

Should  once  alike  refuse  them, 
We  may  in  Tain  striTe  to  retain 

The  slightest  power  to  use  them. 

Soar  high !  soar  high !  nor  fear  to  fly-» 

Think  not  about  the  falling — 
There  is  a  power  in  every  hour 

To  help  us  in  our  calling. 
If  only  more  we  would  adore, 

And  seek  its  mighty  aiding, 
Nor  rack  our  brains,  and  take  such  pains 

To  search  for  things  so  fhding. 


NO  NIQHT   BUT   HATH    ITS  MORN 

There  are  times  of  deepest  sorrow, 

When  the  heart  feels  lone  and  sad ; 
Times  when  memory's  spells  of  magic 

Hare  in  gloom  the  spirit  clad. 
Wouldst  thou  have  a  wand  all  potent 

To  illamine  life's  darkest  night? 
^Tis  the  thought  that  e'er  in  nature 

Darkest  hours  precede  the  night. 

When  the  world,  cold,  dark,  and  selfish, 

Frowns  upon  the  feeble  flame, 
Lighted  from  the  torch  of  genius, 

Worth  has  kindled  round  thy  name; 
When  the  fondest  hopes  are  bli^Ehted, 

And  thy  dearest  prospects  fade. 
Think,  Oh !  lone  one,  scorned  and  slighted, 

Sonshine  ever  follows  shade. 


For  The  Sptrit  of  th«  Agp, 

SOCIAL    EVILS; 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  POVERTY. 

I  will  ask  attention  fVom  the  philanthropists  of  the  world  to 
the  following  plan  which  is  offered  as  a  remedy  for  Poverty, 
Pauperism  and  Crime.  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  propol 
sition  for  several  months,  and  desire  a  calm,  dispassionate  re- 
view of  it,  for  to  me  it  seems  like  a  self-evident  truth. 

PLAN. 

Let  every  City,  Town  and  Village,  provide  a  house  of  such 
capacity  as  may  be  required,  with  food,  clothing,  and  bedding 
of  a  wholesome,  necessary  kind,  such  as  will  comprise  only  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life ;  call  the  place  simply  Home !  Here 
let  it  be  known  that  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  health,  and 
in  distress,  can  find  the  means  of  living  at  all  times,  paying  the 
Home!  establishment  in  their  labor;  their  liberty  to  be  re- 
stricted only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  secure  their  services  to 
the  Home,  for  what  they  have  received.  The  debt  being  dis- 
charged, let  each  one  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  try  their  fortune! 
again  in  the  world,  going  forth  with  the  assurance  that,  come 
what  may.  Home  is  always  open  to  them  without  money,  and  at 
the  price  of  their  labor.  Let  all  the  more  simple  mechanical 
trades  be  first  introduced,  together  with  such  other  simple  indn». 
trial  pursuita  as  may  forward  the  interests  of  Home,  and  soii 
the  capacity  of  its  occapaots. 

To  such  an  institution,  the  wealthy  benevolent  men  in  willing 
away  their  worldly  goods,  could  safely,  and  would  surely  con- 
tribute liberally.  It  would,  when  in  operation,  entirely  super- 
cede the  Poor-houses,  Work-houses,  and  Houses  of  Ref^gCL 
where  a  man  is  branded  in  the  forehead  as  a  recipient  of  what 
the  world  calls  charity,  forced  down  his  throat  against  bis  will, 
and  the  uniform  of  those  odious  institutions  upon  his  hack. 

The  institution  once  set  in  operation,  will  possess  the  means^ 
and  power  of  sustaining  itself,  and  also  of  perpetuating  it  iodefi- 
nitely.  It  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  every  communitji 
now  expended  and  abstracted  as  follows : 

1st.  Fees  for  Watchmen  and  Police. 

2d.  ^      Arresting. 

3d.  '^      Feeding  and  clothing  before  trial. 

4th.         "      Expenses  of  trial  and  transport  to  Penitentiary. 

5th.  ^'  The  enormous  sum  now  forcibly  abstracted^  as 
follows : 

1st.  By  petit  theft,  burglaries  and  larcenies* 

2<i  By  swindling,  pocket-picking,  &c. 

3d.  Qambliog  and  violating  the  moral  laws. 

4th.  Other  modes  of  dishonesty  to  numerous  too  meutioiL 

It  will  also  prevent  an  enormous  amoont  of  human  misery 
now  suffered  by  that  class  of  Qod's  creatures  denominated  poor. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  it  would  elevate  the  moral  character 
of  those  people  so  far  above  the  temptation  of  crime,  an  to  be 
out  of  its  influence,  instead  of  schooling  them  in  crime  as  noir 
I  practiced  in  our  Penitentiaries  end  Prisoni^  and  will  enable 
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thwn  to  itart  in  the  world  agflun  with  a  chance  at  least  of  sue- 
MIS,  hy  paying  them  the  honeet  Tahie  of  their  labor  Ibr  all  they 
nay  feel  disposed  to  do^  orer  and  above  what  will  disoharge.their 
•Iwolate  indebtedness  to  the  institation. 

A  gfeat  saTiog  also  in  dollars  and  cents  will  be  elFeoted  in 
•monnts  now  thrown  away  npon  street-beggers.  No  one  should 
be  permitted  to  beg  them,  but  should  be  sent  home  at  once^  and 
prorided  fbr  and  made  to  labor,  if  not  otherwise  willing  to  do  so* 

The  poor  will  then  pereeire  that  though  pennyless,  they  are 
not  friendless,  but  that  they  live  under  a  goTernment  which  does 
Its  duty  by  them,  and  they  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  be 
good  men  and  true — they  will  then  be  assured  that  no  one  can 
be  arrested  for  poverty,  who  has  the  impress  of  his  Qod — to 
h«fe  the  mark  of  hie  poverty  burnt  into  hia  forehead,  faee  and 
heart,  and  to  be  sent  to  commune  with  those  already  steeped  in 
^oe  and  crime,  for  being  poor  and  friendless. 

The  additional  security  which  would  be  given  to  life  and 
property,  is  alone  wurth  the  effort  to  get  them  in  operaticm. 

W.  H.  HUTCHIMOS. 


>**-^ 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  A^e. 

PROPERTY   AND  ITS  RIGHTS. 


BT  J.  K.  maALLS. 


We  have  seen  that  Property  exists  as  the  product  of  man's  ac- 
tivity on  a  possession,  which  is  his  by  birthright.  The  right  to 
propertj^  thus  produced,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  it  is  to  us  a  self 
evident  truth,  which  would  involve  the  utmost  folly  to  deny,  or 
attempt  to  establish  by  rules  of  logic.  Nor  can  any  of  the  evils 
oomplained  of,  as  attaching  to  the  present  relations  of  capital 
•nd  labor,  be  justly  attributed  to  this  source.  It  will  be  seen 
on  the  contrary  that  they  generally  arise  from  direct  violation 
of  this  right,  and  that  to  establish  it  on  natural  and  scientific 
foundations,  would  be  to  abrogate  all  unequal  and  unjust  opera- 
tions of  business,  which  now  enable  the  indolent  rich  to  plunder 
the  toiling  poor. 

But  it  must  still  be  remembered,  that  this  right  is  second  to  the 
other  of  possessions,  from  which  alone  it  flows ;  so  that  in  fact 
the  consistent  recognition  of  one  must  result  in  the  recognition 
of  the  other.  But  it  is  neoessary  that  the  terms  be  explicitly 
defined.  That  property  is  the  product  of  man's  activity  is  well 
onough ;  but  then  by  trade,  it  has  been  made  to  mean  other 
things  as  well ;  indeed  anything  else,  but  this.  It  seems  another 
•elf  evident  proposition  that  the  product  of  hutnan  labor  can  only 
be  exchanged  for  the  product  of  human  labor.  If  this  be  true,  then 
nothing  can  be  property,  but  what  has  been  produced  by  toil, 
human  toil  \  and  whoever  claims  protection  under  its  rights, 
for  that  which  has  not  thus  been  produced,  is  practising  an  im- 
position. It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between  actual 
oreations,  and  that  which  has  merely  been  ^'  talcen  out  of  a 
State  of  nature  ,*"  for  after  all,  we  only  change  the  relations, 
forms  and  combinations  of  things  in  our  most  elaborate  produc- 
tions. When  this  shall  apply,  however,  to  the  primitive  ele- 
ments, as  the  earthjthe  air,  and  the  water,  something  more 
must  be  understood  than  a  mere  fencing  in,  or  still  more  ques- 
tionable appropriation  on  paper.  A  legitimate  use  of  these  can 
Only  entitle  one  to  assume  property  in  them,  and  even  then  the 
property  is  not  in  them,  for  they  are  natural  possessions,  but 
■imply  in  the  products  realised.  If  a  man  chooses  to  employ  his 
labor  in  snoh  a  manner  as  to  render  the  soil  more  productive, 
to  build  a  labor  saving  machine,  or  in  any  other  way  improve 
the  power  of  production,  he  thus  changes  the  prc^erty  to  a  pas- 
tfve  agent ;  but  hte  rights  over  it  as  property  only  extend  to 
tiie  expenditure  of  skill  and  toil,  and  not  to  the  original  element, 
or  even  materials.  These  are  his  by  right  of  porition,  to  the  Ml 
oxtent  of  his  needs  and  power  to  employ.  No  fhlse  cUiim,  based 
upon  unnatural  law,  can  justify  another  in  the  ownendiip  of 


that  soil  or  material,  upon  which  he  exerts  his  mental  or 
oal  tnerfiesi  or,  on  the  groimd  of  avcli  owntrahip,  in 
one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  resnlls.  Were  the  rights  of  pos- 
ses^n  folly  guaranteed,  the  value  of  evsry thing,  and  eaoh  im* 
provement,  would  just  equal  the  Intfcstfy  requisite  to  rsplaoe 
theuL  And  in  this  remark  would  be  embraced  the  remonen* 
tion  to  the  labor  of  the  financier  and  agent  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  the  actual  producer,  Inventor  or  teacher. 

Moreover,  it  may  not  be  entirely  certain,  what  things  are^  and 
what  are  not  in  a  state  of  nature.    An  emigrant  may  cut  a  tree 
in  a  mighty  forest ;  does  the  foreet  therefore  belong  exdnatTolj 
to  him  ?    Does  the  tree  even  ?    If  he  leave  it  there  to  rot,  and 
another  traveller  take  the  dried  branches  to  kindle  himself  a 
fire,  could  the  utmost  stretch  of  Justice  demand  raoro  than  Ite 
cutting  down  another,  of  mmilar  dimensions  and  quality.    Then 
it  nil]  be  remembered  that  property  is  the  result  of  industry, 
and  that  alone,  never  by  any  construction,  extending  to  the 
passive  elements,  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature. 
These  are  the  heritage  and  benefactions,  a  bountiful  Creator  has 
bestowed  upon  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  equal  in  natural 
rights  and  possessions,  however  varied  may  be  their  capacitleB 
and  attractions.    With  this  understanding  we  will  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  Rights  of  Property. 

In  our  civil  and  social  oodes,  these  rights  are  numerous  \  as 
we  have  seen,  they  are  superior  to  all  rights  of  men ;  and  hu- 
man life  and  liberty  are  not  to  be  regarded,  where  a  protection 
of  them  is  involved.    Yet  upon  the  plane  we  have  treated  our 
subject,  there  appears  very  little  to  say  about  rights  of  property 
except  what  is  vested  in  the  producer.    If  we  are  not  able  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  positive  side  of  this  question,  there  is  certainly 
abundant  room  on  the  negative.    We  may  show  how  it  has  been 
misconceived,  and  what  disorganising  and  uigust  results  have 
transpired,  principally,  fVom  having  confounded  the  rights  of 
man,  the  rights  of  possession,  and  the  rights  of  property,  all  in 
one,  and  made  the  less,  not  cmly  to  supercede  the  greater,  but  to 
embrace  the  whole.    This  much  may  be  affirmed,  nevertheless 
that  he  who  has  produced  twice  as  much  as  he  has  consumed  in 
one  day,  may.  If  he  choose,  consume,  another  day,  without  pro- 
duction, and  so  for  any  given  length  of  time.    But  this  is  tho 
farthest  extent  to  which  he  can  lay  any  claim.    It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  least  particle  of  justice  in  the  claim  of  A.,  to  have 
for  life,  one  half  of  the  products  of  B.'s  labor,  because  A.  pro- 
duced, for  a  while,  double  what  B.  could,  or  worked  some  years 
previous  to  the  period  when  the  latter  began,  or  because  his 
ancestors  worked,  or  cheated,  or  robbed  more  sucoessfblly  than 
the  other's.    And  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  remu- 
neration to  capital  is  based.    Its  present  practice  is  principally 
owing  to  the  necessity  to  which  the  wronged  are  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  having  their  natural  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the 
passive  agent  generally,  infringed  by  irresponsible  monopoly. 
Man  must  have  access  to  the  soil  or  die,  he  must  have  the  mate- 
rials to  act  upon,  or  he  cannot  labor ;  and  the  present  monopoly 
of  these,  and  not  the  legitimate  operation  of  any  law  defending 
the  righto  of  property,  cause  all  the  derangement  of  rights  and 
duties  complained  of,  and  alone  enable  the  capiUlist  to  cancel 
the  labor  ofman^  by  the  use  of  money ^  or  of  things,  justly  or  un- 
justly, termed  property.    Few  oapitolists,  certainly  few  Refer, 
mere,  would  urge  as  a  reason  why  money  should  be  paid  interest' 
that  with  it  you  could  buy  slaves,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds 
of  their  industry.    And  yet  this  U  one  of  the  powers  which  are 
accorded  to  property  by  onr  oivil  poU^  in  this  nation  j  and  the 
license  no  doubt  exerts  a  large  influence  on  the  rate  of  usanoe 
whi<Jh  money  at  present  commands.    It  were  not  difficult  either 
to  show  that  the  power  whioh  enables  wealth  to' buy  possession 
of  the  passive  agent,  is  only  exceeded  in  iiuastioe,by  that  whieh 
gives  it  a  Uke  power  over  the  active,  human  being  j  is  not  ex- 
ceeded In  its  horrible,  terrible  results. 
The  right  of  property  as  weU  as  aU  othor  rights  mnst  bo  self 
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linUiBg.  li  mini  not  iatorfert  wiUi  itself.  It  is  based  on  the 
oteini  thftt  individwJ  pxodttetioa  has  exceeded  aetual  oonsomp- 
tioii*  How  then  ean  thie  right  enable  the  ei^italist,  landlord  or 
■laTeholder,  to  take  from  the  operatiTe,  tenant  or  chattel,  the 
■nrplns  of  their  prodootios?    By  no  means,  Jastly.    An  inTcr- 


pedients.  Carried  into  the  phalanx,  this  wrong  would  work 
oot  the  same  results  as  in  the  world.  Not  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  useful  or  worthy,  would  be  best  rewarded,  but  the 
crafty,  the  scheming  and  unprincipled,  at  the  expense  of  those. 
One  family,  transmitting  for  a  few  generations  their  talents 


of  this,  widiihc  other  rights  are  alike  destruetiTe  toall,  jo^  acquisition  and  accumulated  fortune,  would  at  the  lowest 


bestows  a  power  on  the  representaUTe  of  property  to  own  the 
aetiTO  and  the  passive  agent.  No  wonder  that  {nroperty  may  be 
productive  1  Bat  property  Jnstly  ooneeired,  possesses  no  power 
of  reprodnctioB.  A  hundred  dollars  Idoked  up  in  the  misers 
coffers,  will,  by  no  magic,  come  out  a  hnndred  and  six  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  new  house,  left  tenantless,  woald  in  no  way 
prodttoe  another  of  equal  value  in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  these 
two,  another  pair  in  another  period,  and  so  on  in  dnplicato 
ratio.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  continue  yearly  to  decay,  un- 
til all  value  was  annihilated.  The  greatest  mass  of  human 
productions,  decay  in  few  years.  Most  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  valueless  at  the  end  of  one  year.    The  most  exqui 


rate  of  usance,  absorb,  not  the  wealth  of  the  association  alone, 
but  the  wealth  of  states  and  nations.  It  would  seem  that  soci- 
ety applies  its  arithmetic  least  in  financial  matters,  where  its 
employment  is  most  required.  Mr.  Kellogg  in  his  book  on 
"Labor  and  Capital,"  gives  a  table  which  shows  the  terms,  in 
which  the  principle  doubles  itself  at  fixed  rates  of  interest  op 
of  rent.  Even  at  one  per  cent,  it  will  become  double  in  seventy 
years,  quadruple  in  one  hundred  and  forty,  eight  fold  in  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  &c.  The  higher  the  rate,  the  more 
destructive  the  operation.  At  a  low  rate  there  is  little  induce- 
ment for  the  poor  man  to  invest  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  hundreds, 
as  he  would  realize  for  the  yeor,  but  a  few  cents  or  dollars; 


site  works  of  art  or  mechanism  are  subject  to  change,  gradual   ^^^  ^'^^^  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  at  one  per  cent,  his  in- 


though  it  be )  and  are  liable  to  be  superceded.  &t  any  time,  by 
higher  attainments.  No  production  can  now  be  thought  of, 
which  should  entitle  its  owner  to  a  compensation  for  its  use. 
He  may  use  it  to  his  own  advantage,  so  might  another;  but  the 
man  who  uses  it  is  entitled  to  the  results ;  the  owner,  only,  a*re- 
turn  of  value  for  value.  Under  any  just  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment the  advantage  of  having  the  surplus  productions  of  labor 
preserved  to  us,  by  allowing  them  to  be  employed  to  facilitate  the 
productiveness  of  other's  labor,  would  overbalance  any  advant- 
age derived  from  their  use.  A  young  man,  with  health  and 
strength,  can  produce  with  moderate  labor,  several  times  the 
amevikt  of  vttlne  ho  need  consume.  But  this  activity  will  not 
always  remain.  Beaides  he  oontemplates  the  rearing  of  a  fam- 
ily, the  members  of  which  will  be  non-producing  consumers. 
What  an  advantage  to  him,  that  society  uses  his  grain,  vegeta- 
bles, or  any  other  perishable  productions,  and  in  his  future 
need  returns  the  same,  undiminished  in  quantity  or  value! 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  reconciliation  between  Capital  and  Labor; 
and  litis  would  be  sought  by  both,  were  the  rights  and  posses- 
ions of  all  in  the  first  place  guaranteed.  It  might  be  asked,  if 
it  wonld  not  be  better,  could  this  man  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
reoeiwe  as  interest  enough  to  double  the  principle?  By  no 
meana;  a  condition  of  things  which  wonld  secure  such  a  result, 
wonld  have  extracted  from  the  products  of  his  labor,  in  the 
first  place,  more  than  would  be  made  up  to  him  afterwards. 
For  if  he  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  laboring,  and  to  this 
all  remuneration  of  capital  comes,  if  he  should  pay  the  same  as 
he  subsequently  received  for  allowing  others  to  labor,  what 
were  the  object  to  be  gained,  except  to  stimulate  greed,  and  dis- 
courage patient  toil  7  If  he  receives  more  than  he  gives,  then 
he  who  is  evidently  better  able  to  do  without  it,  extorts  from 
some  more  needy  than  himself,  what  they  pay  and  never  re- 
ceive back  again. 

In  a  joint  stock  association,  dividends  could  not  safely  be 
made  to  capital,  unless  the  amounts  of  capital  each  member 
should  contribute  were  equal ;  in  which  case  it  would  amount 
to  nothing.  This  would  be  impracticable,  and  on  the  otlier 
ground,  entirely  unnecessary;  since  the  organisation  would 
guarantee  to  each  capitalist  great  or  small,  the  consideration 
merely  of  his  property.  The  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  such 
arrangement,  would  enter  no  association,  because  parosital  com- 
merce, stock-jobbing,  organisation  to  monopoliie  the  soil,  and 
establish  a  universal  system  of  pionage ;  companies  for  the  con- 
oentration  of  wealth  and  subjection  of  the  operatives  under  the 
wages  system,  where  men  are  brought  into  direct  competition 
with  brutes  and  machines ;  and  last  though  not  least,  chattel 
davery,  its  traffic  and  speculations ;  these  offer  at  present,  and 
wiU  fbr  some  time  to  come,  niuch  greater  inducements  for  ta- 
vestmtntf  than  any  asBodation  could  offer  short  of  suicidal  ex- 


come  would  be  thousands  of  dollars.  So  that  here  would  be 
repeated  the  same  system  of  favoritism,  partiality  and  unbroth- 
erly  assumption,  that  now  disgraces  our  professed  Christianity. 
The  object  would  be,  to  obtain,  in  some  way,  possession  of  cap- 
ital enough  to  enable  the  individual  to  live  idle  on  the  income. 
The  interest  of  the  larger  capitalists  would  dictate  a  high  rate 
of  remuneration  to  wealth,  the  laboring  portion  would  be  inter- 
ested In  curtailing  it,  and  thus  the  old  antagonism,  so  for  from 
being  reconciled,  would  be  renewed  in  closer  quarters. 

The  question  about  rewarding  the  passive  agent  has  already 
been  canvassed.  It  is  not  with  us  n question.  It  is  a  clear  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  a  chemical  fact,  that  ^'  soil  can  only-  retain  its 
thriftiness  and  capacity  of  vegetable  production,  by  having  re- 
stored to  it  as  much  elementary  matter  as  is  taken  firom  ILP 
But  society  must  see  that  this  award  goes  to  the  real  a&d  not  to 
an  assumed  passive  agent ;  for  thus  both  man  and  the  soil  migH 
be  robbed.  Now,  when  any  kind  of  property,  for  purpose  of 
preservation,  or  with  a  generous  regard  Ibr  the  sociail  preapertty 
shall  be  employed  productively,  it  becomes  a  passive  agents  nnd 
should  be  regarded  as  such ;  that  is,  its  value  like  the  prodno* 
tiveness  in  the  soil  should  be  preserved.  When  the  owner  of 
the  property  thus  converted,  requires  it,  in  a  form  to  beconaiim^ 
ed,  his  right  over  it  as  property^  enables  him  to  olsim  it  withoni 
deterioration  of  value.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  noihp 
lug  but  what  justly  represents  the  prodoct»  of  huouua  indnstiy, 
ean  be  thus  reclaimed. 

In  speaking  of  the  united  rdatlons  of  aipitel  and  labor,  Ih* 
various  bearings  of  this  question  will  be  more  Ailly  dweU  upon. 
It  is  now  requisite  to  notice  but  one  remaining  ground  whioh 
has  much  weq|ht  with  associationists  generally,  because,  sup- 
posed to  be  furnished  by  Fourier.  He  found  the  human  fhool- 
ties  divisible  into  twelve  elements,  of  three  groups,  with  fiye 
productive,  fbur  mental,  and  three  aff^ive  powers,  in  each 
group  respectively ;  and  he  based  the  ratio  of  distribution  on 
this  order.  Three  twelfths  to  the  affections,  four  twelfths  to 
mental  endowment,  and  five  twelfths  to  physical  activity.  Now 
it  is  nowise  clear  that  he  intended  what  is  clumed ;  or  if  so,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  some  of  his  other  proposttions.  But  why 
was  five  twelfths  awarded  to  labor  7  plainly  because  labor  was 
performed,  not  because  its  power  was  possessed,  or  because  it 
had  been  exercised  in  years  past ;  this  alone  would  make  it 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  paying  capital  a  premium.  Bo 
with  the  mental  fkcnlties ;  they  are  to  be  employed  as  well  as 
possessed,  or  they  are  clearly  not  entitled  to  any  reward.  And 
the  affections  are  to  be  exercised^  or  no  share  belonge  to  then. 
So  after  all  it  Is  only  labor  of  one  kind  or  other,  whick  Fourier 
proposes  to  reward,  and  not  capital,  a  passive  possession;  wbioh 
perfectly  coincides  with  his  conception  of  property,  that  it  is 
the  product  of  mav^s  activity ^  not  of  his  passivity^    What  then  is 
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the  exeroiflA  to  which  the  aiFeoUons  are  oalled  ?  Surely  the 
Affections  embrace  something  higher  than  ayarioe !  To  provide 
Ibr  and  ednoate  the  young,  to  beautify  the  common  or  indirid- 
oal  home,  to  care  fbr  the  sick  and  aged,  these  had  been  supposed 
to  be  the  common  duties  of  the  alFeotions,  and  fbr  which  thej 
require  that  a  portion  of  the  common  products  should  be  set 
apart  But  will  your  capitalist  or  monopolist  do  these  things  ? 
or  will  he  appropriate  these  means  to  his  own  purposes  and 
suffer  the  objects  of  regard  to  die  with  hunger  ?  He  is  entitled 
to  no  diyidend  until  he  has  performed  the  duty,  and  then  it 
would  be  accorded  him  cheerfully  by  all.  The  miserly  grasp 
with  which  he  clutches  gold,  and  obtains  it  by  any  and  erery 
means,  could  nerer  have  been  thought  worthy  of  three  twelfths 
of  the  award  of  all  buman  industry,  by  Charles  Fourier.  It  is 
0omewhat  singular  tbat  although  Fourier  and  BaTis  both  deny 
the  right  of  capital  to  any  compensation,  but  only  seem  to  yield 
-to  the  method,  as  a  matter  of  present  expediency,  the  prominent 
ftdmirers  of  their  works  have  each  attempted  to  proTe  the  prin- 
ciple consistent  with  nature  and  right ;  whether  with  a  Tiew  to 
conciliate  capital  cannot  be  said.  As  however  we  roTerenco  no 
name  or  book  as  much  as  truth,  the  authority  of  nature,  not  of 
men,  is  sought. 

Within  the  present  century  rights  were  accorded  to  property 
«nd  measures  for  obtaining  it  were  legalised,  which  now  would 
Incur  the  crime  of  piracy  and  the  punishment  of  death.  By 
such  practices,  capital,  inrested  in  whatcTcr  business,  command- 
ed a  high  premium.  The  mass  of  capital,  that  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  was  obtained  by  means  scarce  less  questiona- 
ble. In  the  place  of  being  a  preservation  of  the  products  of  labor, 
which  all  accumulations  should  be,  it  is  an  isolation  and  monop- 
oly ;  the  main  detriment  to  useful  enterprise,  the  juggernaut 
that  crushes  the  limbs,  and  forms,  and  souls  of  human  beings. 
Whoso  shall  liTe  another  half  century,  shall  see  the  system  of 
Rent  and  Interest  and  DiTidends  to  capital,  looked  upon  by  the 
lorer  of  human  freedom,  the  moralist,  the  Christian,  with  as 
little  fhvor,  as  he  now  looks  upon  the  slave  trade,  privateering, 
or  slave  holding  *,  or  else  they  shall  see  chaos  come  again ;  and 
Cossack  Europe  and  Spartan  America^  laying  anew  the  basis  of 
an  obsolete  civilisation.  The  resources  of  no  country,  however 
bountifVilly  endowed,  can  long  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  greedy 
monster.  Bankruptcy,  the  peculiar  attendant,  follows  in  close 
proximity  to  this  wrong;  strangling  first,  with  the  hand  of 
want  and  death  the  poor  laborer,  then  higher  and  higher  vic- 
tims, until  there  shall  only  be  two  classes  left,  and  nil  distribu- 
iion  of  the  results  of  bunness  be  determined  by  the  relative 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed.  Let  ns  hope  and  labor 
for  the  first 


from  the  subordinate  'officers  had  been  repeatedly  made,  and 
promises  of  amendment  readily  and  repeatedly  given,  till  at 
last,  finding  that  nothing  but  promises  came,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  complain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Washington,  after  bearing  the  story,  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  S.  Upon  his  being  brought  into  the  camp 
and  placed  under  guard,  the  officer  having  him  in  charge  waited 
upon  the  Qeneral  to  apprise  him  of  the  het,  and  to  Inquire  in 
wliat  way  and  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  to  be  fed. 

"  Qive  yourself  no  trouble  sir,**  said  Washington,  "the  gen- 
tleman will  be  supplied  from  my  table." 

The  several  hours  of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  passed, 
but  not  a  mouthful  was  furnished  to  the  delinquent  piisoner. 
On  the  ensuing  day,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning;  a  waiter 
in  the  liirery  o  i  the  General,  was  seen  bearing  upon  a  silver  salver 
all  the  seeming  requisites  for  a  meal  carefully  covered,  and 
wending  his  way  to  tbe  prisoner's  room.  Upon  raisins  the  cover 
besides  tbe  apparatus  for  breakfast,  there  was  found  nothing  more 
tiian  a  certificate  that  **  there  was  due  to  Mr.  C.  S.  ooe  break- 
fast, one  dinner,  and  one  supper,"  and  signed  "  G.  Washin^ion.*^ 

A  Her  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  the  delinquent  wu  con- 
veyed to  head-quarters,  when  Washington,  in  his  peculiarly 
significant  and  empbatic  way,  addressed  htm  with — 

*'  Well  Mr.  S.,  I  presume  that  by  this  time  you  are  perfectly 
convinced  how  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  hunger  is 
the  certificate  of  a  meal.  I  trust  after  this  you  will  furnish  no 
further  occasion  for  complaint." 

Then  Inviting  Mr.  S.  to  share  in  the  meal  to  which  he  was 
just  aitting  down,  he  improved  the  lesson  by  some  friendly  ad- 
monitions, and  gave  the  oider  for  his  discharge. 

For  The  Spliit  ef  the  Age. 

FEMALE    USEFULNESS. 


ANECDOTE   OF  W  A  SH  I  NOT  ON. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Washington  was  told  many  years 
ago ;  the  name  of  the  relator  is  not  now  recollected,  but  It  Is 
remembered  that  the  connection  of  the  individual  with  the 
events  of  the  Revolution,  was  calculated  to  Inspire  confidence 
in  its  authenticity : 

C  S.one  of  the  contractors  for  supplying  the  American  Army, 
then  (1730)  stationed  at  West  Point,  with  fresh  provisions,  had! 
on  several  occasions,  when  the  high  price  of  cattle  threatened 
to  make  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  not  quite  so 
lucrative  as  was  by  him  originally  calculated,  failed  to  furnish 
the  requisite  supply,  and  in  lieu  thereof  ad  interim,  gave  to  tbe 
auarter-Master  of  each  regiment,  a  certificate  specifying  that 
there  wag  due  lo  such  regiment,  so  many  rations  of  beef,  &c. 
These  certificates  did  pretty  well  for  a  while,  and  the  privation 
was  borne  with  characteristic  patience  by  a  soldiery  accustomed 
in  hardships,  and  ready  to  endure  anything  in  the  cause  of  lib 
erty  and  iheir  country.  But  even  patience  has  its  limits— the 
cause  of  the  omission  became  at  last  understood,  and  dissatis- 
faction manifested  itself  throughout  the  ranks.    Remonstrances 


As  this  paper  proposes,  among  other  objects,  to  vindicate  the 
true  social  position  of  woman,  perhaps  a  word  from  a  woman 
may  find  an  appropriate  place  in  its  columns.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  one  of  progress,  but  oh  my  sisters,  women  of  Americai 
shall  our  brothers  leave  us  behind  in  their  onward  career  1 
Are  we  doing  our  part?  When  we  pray  *^Thy  kingdom  come 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven^'  do  we  realise  how  much  we  can  do 
to  hasten  that  blessed  day  ?  Are  not  too  many  of  us  occupied 
with  trifles  light  as  air,  when  we  should  be  working  for  highest 
and  noblest  ends  ?  Can  a  true  woman's  heart  be  satisfied  with 
living  in  luxury  and  idleness,  when  so  many  of  her  sisters  are 
pining  in  moral  and  physical  degradation  7  We  can  all  do  some- 
thing, even  without  swerving  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  beaten 
track  to  which  the  conventiouisms  of  society  confine  most  of  our 
sex.  The  mother,  when  she  teaches  her  young  child  to  lisp  his 
evening  prayer,  can  impress  upon  his  tender  mind  the  great 
ends  of  his  existence ;  that  he  was  not  bom  to  live  for  himself 
alone,  that  all  mankind  are  brothers,  and  that  he  must  live  for 
usefulness  rather  than  happiness.  These  good  seeds  will  take 
root  in  his  child  heart  and  spring  up  a  fair  tree  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Wives,  sisters,  all  can  do  something,  all  can 
show  that  there  are  other  and  graver  matters  now  to  be  discuss- 
ed than  the  color  of  a  ribbon  or  the  affairs  of  their  opposite 
neighbors.  It  is  our  own  fault  that  so  many  of  us  are  regarded 
as  mere  parlor  ornaments.  We  do  not  make  ourselves  worthy 
any  higher  calling.  Let  it  be  so  no  longer.  We  must  awake, 
and  we  will  awake !  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  ourbelves 
and  others  for  a  better  order  of  society.  We  need  look  no 
farther  than  our  kitchens  to  see  how  many  of  our  sisters  are 
degraded  beyond  all  hope  or  desire  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  The  streets  of  New  York  tell  a  still  sadder  tale  and 
sh^ll  we  refuse  to  listen  to  it  7  Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  for 
their  elevation.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear' 
through  the  medium  of  this  paper  suggestions  from  .others  of 
plans  for  individual  or  cooperative  efi'ort,  and  am  ready  to  do 
my  share  towards  accomplishing  any  such  plans.  Mart. 
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For  Th«  Spirit  of  tfao  Ag; 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT. 


BT  FBAHK  A.  BOWIGk 


The  sQbjeot  of  endless  punishment  should  aboye  all  others  be 
rationallj  discussed— should  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the 
invariable  rale  ^^  that  nothing  is  without  its  appropriate  cause.'* 
The  question  most  natural  to  arise  in  the  mind  would  be  what 
will  be  gained  by  endless  punishment  ?  Is  God  a  perfect  Nero 
that  his  Tengeance  must  be  satiated  by  an  eternal  punishment  of 
his  children  ?  Must  fire  eights  of  his  children  suflfer  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  brother  ?- and  does  not  the  parent  love  his 
children  ? --and  can  love  and  endless  punishment  exist  together  ? 
As  well  might  life  and  death  ooiyoin.  Can  the  parent  view  the 
clods  of  the  valley  thrown  upon  the  ooffinof  a  depraved  and 
tricked  child,  and  yet  beUeve  that  he  is  saiTeriug  the  exoruoiat- 


Ttom  the  Mount  Bolly  Mbror. 

POPULAR   ERRORS. 

All  the  Bo-ealled  inHdel  argomentSy  and  criticisms,  depred*. 
ting  essays,  speeches,  books^  published,  printed,  or  spoken,  fbr 
1800  years  past,  have  all  been  levelled  only  against  the  mer» 
literal  superficial  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  and  ore  them- 
selves, consequently  superficial  and  evanescent  ^  and  have  only 
been  useftil,  so  finr  as  they  have  assisted  to  demolish,  or  check 
the  spread  of  the  prevalent  finlse  and  depressing  doctrines- 
doctrines,  dogmas  improperly  suggested  in  the  fint  instance^ 
from  the  supremely  base  and  selfish  affections  and  dispositions 
of  men— sometimes  in  high  places-^and  then  enforced  in  the 
dark  ages  by  state  and  churoh  authority ;  and  the  great  Book 
of  Ood  so  tortured  tnm  tittle  page  to  colophon,  (and  in  some 
cases  so  ftUsely  translated  and  interpolated,)  in  order  to  sub- 
^^^^^^    ^^^  ii*uiruo»».  '**"****•  ^^^  doctrines— that  the  hope  or  possibility,  almost,  of 
Ing  tortures  of  "a  fire  that  is  never  quenched  r*  Nl'*No*mtt^  I  *  ^^^^  understanding  of  the  great  problem  of  Oiristianity, 

is.    And  yet  thev  iHll  retora   "^  ®'  ^^^  ^^  ^**^^»  **■*  *^^  ^^^  abandoned  as  hopelees. 


ent  ever  did  sincerely  beUeve  this.    And  yet  they  will  return 
to  their  home  from  the  grave  of  such  a  child,  and  stili  contend 
that  God  will  punish  etemaUy.    But  say  th^  he  is  merciful 
His  mwcy  exUndeth  even  to  the  eleventh  hour.    Well,  admit- 
ting  this  they  have  Just  aa  much  reason  to  suppoee  that  their 
ohUd  is  etemany  miserable  as  etemaUy  bleased ;  for  they  yet 
contend  the  five-eightB  must  suffer.    As  a  friend  of  mine  has 
juaUy  remarked,  each  person  has  a  heaven  and  a  hell  of  their 
own.    Some  have  a  very  large  hell  and  othen  a  compaiatively 
BBiaU  one }  and  we  nsnally  find  that  those  who  are  continually 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  endless  miseiy,  are  the  most  destitute 
cf  aU  moral  character.    Said  a  person  a  few  days  since,  "If  I 
thought  there  was  no  place  of  punishment  after  death,  I  would 
immediately  shoot  yonder  man  and  take  his  property,  &c.»  Now 
inch  a  person  needs  a  large  hell  or  the  fear  of  something  worse 
hereafter  to  keep  him  ftom  murdering  his  brother.    The  answer 
at  once  reveals  the  character  of  the  man.    Nothing  but  the  fear 
cf  eternal  punishment  prevents  him  from  committing  every  vice. 
Now  perhaps  this  is  right— it  may  not  be  diverging  from  the 
order  of  nature.    It  may  be  right  that  a  man  having  such  a 
character  should  live  in  the  constant  fear  ofsomahiHg  to  guide 
his  career  in  this  world.    We  certainly  do  not  believe  in  endless 
punishment ;  but  we  have  higher  and  nobler  feelings  towai-d 
our  brother— instead  of  wishing  to  take  his  life,  property  &c. 
we  would  wish  to  respect  and  honor  him,  raise  him  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  and  at  last  behold  him  enjoying  perfect  happiness 
from  having  lived  a  life  of  honor  and  integrity.    We  know  from 
actual  observation  that  those  having  a  large  hell  hardly  know 
the  strict  meaning  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  j  and  those 
with  a  small  hell  I  have  ever  observed  the  first  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  afflicted,  oppressed  and  degraded,  while  the 
preachers  of  endless  misery  will  toss  their  heads  doubtingly 
and  say,  "  let  him  alone,  it  is  the  will  of  God.^'    Man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Maker— a  being  endowed  with  reason— capa- 
ble of  making  by  his  acts  alone  his  heaven  or  his  hell,  and  every 
day  he  lives  he  partakes*of  the  one  or  the  other.    There  is  a 
silent  monitor  within  the  breast  of  every  one  that  never  directs 
him  wrong.    Only  obey  this  and  earth  is  heaven,  and  vice 
TcroL    Death  is  only  a  transition  from  this  world  to  a  better- 
ally  a  continuation  of  the  present  lil!»— a  change  ft^m  the  mortal 
to  the  immortal.    God  is  the  fiither  of  all,  the  great  first  cause 
from  which  has  emanated  every  effect ;  and  if  the  first  cause 
wm  good  and  pure  so  atoo  must  be  the  effect    God  is  perfect, 
and  the  effect  of  the  great  first  cause  is  progression,  and  pro- 
grsasioB  will  ever  be  the  order  of  all  things,  until  at  last  «Mm 
himself  IB  perfMt 
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think  of  thy  reUtions  with  nature  and  its  parts— that  no 
mortal  man  can  hinder  thee  from  thinking  and  acting  in  con- 
ftnnitgf. 


So  with  every  so^»]led  infidel  argument,  against  a  life  after 
death.    These  have  all  been,  also,  drawn  fW>m  the  merely  literal 
and  superficial  sense  of  Physical  death ;  without  any  under- 
standing whatever,  of  any  of  the  internal  realities  and  beati- 
tudes connected  with  that  ordinance.    But  now,  when  within 
the  past  century,  the  internal  sense  of  the  sacred  word  has  been 
opened  to  rational  perception,  all  farther  arguments  against  the 
apparent  discrepancies  and  insufficiencies  will  cease.    And  inas- 
much aa  the  most  powerfril  infidel  criticism  of  that  kind,  ever 
penned,  (if  such  an  argument  could  be  called  powerftil  or  worth 
answering,  which  was  dictated  in  a  mesmeric  sleep,)  against  the 
Bible,  has  been  published  within  the  last  two  years,  and  remains 
unanswered,  I  doubt  if  the  subject  is  not  now  exhausted,  and  a 
more  profbund  appreciation  of  the  great  laws  of  Divine  Inspi- 
ration, iminent  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  gradually  insinuate 
its  way  into  the  better  heads  and  better  hearts  of  Christendom, 
as  is  actually  the  ease.    And  so  with  the  aiiide  of  mortal  death 
^which  having  been  so  viUified,  time  out  of  mind,  is  now,  also, 
within  ^e  past  century,  so  perfbctly  unfolded  in  all  its  purely 
beneficent  and  really  captivating  arrangements,  It  is  impossible 
that  the  great  and  cheerless  dread  heretofbre  entertained  of  it: 
so  unreasonable,  as  absolutely,  to  preclude  the  theme  as  a  fbr- 
bidden  one  in  the  ordinary  social  circle,  shall  be  cherished  or 
entertained  much  longer.    And  it  is  surely  vain,  at  any  rate,  to 
designate  so  gentle,' and  absolutely  necessary  a  chastisement,  as 
cholera,  a  scourge  I 

Only  look  how  perfectly  conservative  and  beneficent  it  is  in 
its  general  effects !    How  salutary  an  influence  it  is  exerting  in 
the  habits  of  society.  How  cleanly,  and  temperate,  and  moderate, 
and  circumspect  we  have  become  in  our  domestii^  and  social  re- 
lations.   And  how  the  abodes  of  destitution  and  wretchedness^ 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  the  sinks  of  vice,  and  misery, 
and  poverty,  and  more  especially  of  those  which  include  filth, 
are  visited,  and  renovated,  and  purified,  and  supplied ;  and  how 
vastly  society  needs  to  be  brought  to  practice  all  those  virtues, 
freely,  and  at  all  times,  which  self-preservation  alone,  it  seems^ 
can  at  long  intervals  awaken  to  active  life.    And  how  imperi- 
ously do  men^s  minds  need  to  be  permanently  opened  in  a  spirit- 
ual point  of  view — and  to  be  called  to  refieot  and  to  pause  a 
moment  in  their  dreary,  and  heartless,  and  cold  career  of  affairs 
supremely  selfish  and  worldly !    The  chance  of  a  call,  a  sum- 
mons, from  the  great  amphy trion,  Death,  and  a  sudden  or  spee^J 
one  at  that — who  invites  his  master's  well-prepared  guests  to  aa. 
entertainment  of  so  superb  a  spread,  that  no  table  ever  laid  oa 
this  side  of  his  curtain  can  compare  with  it,  is  surely  not  a  sub- 
ject of  supreme  fear.    And  when  no  proxy  or  substitute  will  be 
acceptable  but  the  one  especially  called,  it  becomes  surelj 
one  of  those  gentle  and  persuasive  spurs  to  humility,  gentleness 
trothfalness,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  which  are  somMb 
needed. 


ISO 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  prevalent  effects  of  the  disease 
called  oholera,  is  by  ne  means,  to  be  ngarded  as  disastrous,  no 
jBore  BO  than  death  bj  old  ag^—not  a  whit  On  the  oontrary, 
il  is  trnfy  on^  one  of  those  messengers  of  God's  immaoulate 
baaeToleaoe— and  is  more  properlj  an  oi^t  of  respect  than  foar 
•—or  denunoiation-'Or  abnsiTe  and  Terj  improperly  placed 
i^thets.  Bat  it  is  Tain  to  exhort  men  to  be  fearless  at  the  ap- 
pireaoh  of  a  pestilence,  when  all  are  so  sapremely  dark  and 
doleful  in  their  present,  almost  onlTersal  contemplation  of  the 
article  it  brings  with  it  1  Fear  to  such  is  an  uaaToidable  ingre* 
diaat  in  an  article  that  all  science  and  ordlnaiy  teachings, 
whether  from  the  press  or  the  pnlpit,  have  not  as  yet  began  to 
aalre^  and  it  is  the  principle  otgeot  of  this  short  esBsj^  to  sag* 
§mt  to  those  interested  in  such  sobjecta,  to  entertain,  if  poauble^ 
a  doubt,  that  the  ordinary  and  long  nursed  ideas  on  these  great 
pxoblenis,  may  not  all  be  tme.  For  mjwUff  I  have  long  known 
liiat  iki9f  are  not— -and  as  the  abrogation  or  perpetuity  of  the 
4saih  penal^  for  crime  is  inrolTed  in  this  matter,  I  hare  pre- 
psred  an  article,  the  first  of  a  series  against  that  Law,  wherein 
I  alaim  to  stale  facts  and  arguments,  which  I  rijgtfd  as  eaftirely 
kble— and  Ishall  be  pvepwed  to  prove  them  so  on  all 
lions.  V. 

Meiai  HoUy,  Joly  4, 1849. 
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SOUTHERN  ANTf-SLAVCRY. 
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A  SINGULAR  RACE  OF  MEN. 


The  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Register  efa  late  date,  has  the  fol- 
lowing  ittterertinf  article : 

**  Within  the  liaaits  of  the  Hudsoa  Bay  Company,  there  re- 
sides a  class  o<  men  who,  groond  down  by  the  tyramiy  of  that 
huge  monopoly,  seek  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  U.  States.  These  men  are  known  as  the  Red  river  half- 
breeds.  They  are  mostly  of  mixed  Indian,  English,  Scotch  or 
French  blood.  Broufht  up  from  earliest  youUi  to  feel  that  their 
substance  will  depend  upon  their  skill  as  horsemen  and  hunters 
tibey  accustom  themselves  to  every  exercise  and  privation  which 
can  teikd  to  harden  thetr  muscles  and  prepare  them  for  tlieir  vo- 
«aUon.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  body  of  these  hunters 
are  oapital  horsemen  and  amaxingly  expert  in  the  use  of  fire 
Depending  entirely  upon  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
lunitien  and  arms  they  must  submit  to  any  and  all  the  arbitra- 
ry rales  imposed  upon  them,  snd  they  are  heartily  tired  of  these 
euLsetions. 

''Twice  each  year,  these  hunters,  four  or  Ave  hundred  In 
number,  start  for  the  American  territories  alter  the  bufialo,  with 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  carts,  drawn  by  horses  or 
ozen«  which  are  driven  by  the  women  and  children.  The  men 
are  governed  by  fixed  rules  while  at  hunt,  which  must  not  be 
infringed  under  severe  penalties.  They  ail  leave  the  camp  to- 
gether with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  lefl  as  a  guard  ;  and 
when  a^cerne  or  surround  of  buffalo  has  taken  place,  the  women 
and  children  are  sent  for  to  assist  in  butchering  and  drying  the 
meat  of  the  slain  animals.  Each  cart  will  contain  the  pemican 
(or  dried  meat,  pounded  and  melted  tallow  poured  over  it)  of 
ten  butfdloes  ;  so  that  tho  slaaghtcr  of  these  animals  may  be 
estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  annually.  The 
meat  thus  prepared  is  purchased  at  a  small  price  by  the  Hud- 
son bay  Company,  and  is  used  to  provision  the  inland  trading 
poats. 

Attempt  has  on  one  occasion  been  made  to  prevent  the  in- 
eursions  of  these  people  within  our  boundaries,  but  without 
effect.  Many  of  these  mixed  bloods  desire  now  to  remove  to 
Pembina,  which  is  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and  settle 
there,  if  permission  can  be  obtained  from  our  government. 
They  would  constitute  a  formidable  and  efficient  defence  to  our 
northern  frontier  in  case  of  Indian  disturbances,  as  they  are 
mudi  feared  by  all  the  different  tribes.  The  British  settlement 
t  the  Red  River  in  the  viointty  of  Fort  Gray  numbers  about 
five  thousand  aouls." 


There  is  a  phase  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation  of  our  country 
which  is  not  noticed  oAen,  and  yet  which  should  be  understood. 
We  refer  now  to  the  action  of  Southern  men  who  are  opposed 
to  aouthem  uHraism  and  who  would  be  very  glad  to  see  tho 
country  rid  of  slavery,  and  ready  as  they  reason,  to  help  bring 
this  about  if  they  could. 

An  example  or  two  will  best  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
1.  There  are  planters  in  S.  Carol! na^and  the  planting  State* 
proper,  who  regard  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  hate  It.    They  dare 
not  say  so,  for  they  are  not  ripe  for  a  social  death.    They  w  51 
not  propose  direct  action  for  that  would  involve  martyrdom  io 
or  out  of  jail.    But  they  know  that  eertain  measures  will  open 
a  pathway  to  the  main  question,  and  as  they  are  carried,  lead  to 
it  with  certainty,  and,  therefore,  they  straggle  for  these  measures 
boldlv. 
They  are  ehiefiy— 
— Uaiversal  Eduoation, 
-^The  White  basis, 
-—Election  by  the  people  of  all  oflloers, 
— The  eqnallaing  power  in  overy  way,  and  not  allowteg  Sla- 
very to  be  €kta  basis  of  it. 

S.  There  are  riaveholders  sad  noB-slavaholders  in  the  grain 
growing  slave  Rtates  who  would  annildlate  slavery  in  an  fastant 
if  they  could.    The  social  and  politioal  despotism  of  msatets, 
would  destroy  sny  oae  who  would  attenpl  it.    Bat  there  is 
greater  freedom  of  thoagiat  in  timse  than  in  the  plsntinc  sCates^ 
and.  therefore,  they  can  come  nesrci  to  the  qoastion  of  emanci- 
pation, and  puah  it  forward  with  great  vigor.    Henca  ttiey  debuts 
all  sorts  of  propositions  bearing  upon  it.    Such  a»— 
— That  alaveiy  is  a  moral  evil, 
— That  blacks  should  receive  mental  instruction, 
—That  they  must  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
— That  they  should  be  legally  married, 
— That  the  law  should  prohibit  the  separation  oTfaflsilies^  kc. 
As  the  basis  of  this  Southern  anti-alavery  agitation  rests  the 
Northern.    Whan  that  begun,  there  was  not  one  in  the  far  Sooih, 
who  had  ao^  thought  of  action,  however  distant,  on  the  aubject. 
The  master  builders  are  the  despised  and  hated  abolitionist,  snd 
whatever  the  world  may  say  of  their  raahness  and  temper,  in 
certain  respects,  the  world  ss  it  grows  older,  will  acknowledge 
this  great  fact  and  do  them  justice. 

But  independent  of  this,  what  a  motive  exists  in  these  facts, 
for  renewed  dilligence  and  a  fresher  zeal  in  the  good  cause ! 
Who  knowing  them  dares  lag  in  spirit  or  halt  in  action?  "Who 
realizing  hia  responsibility,  can  help  making  himself  heard  from 
side  to  side,  as  he  rings  out  appeal,  or  states  argument,  or  gives 
figures  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  great  cause?  If  the  people 
of  the  North  can  only  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  and  speak 
with  the  moral  power  which  beco  r.es  freemen,  their  tones  would 
be  the  key  note  to  the  National  voice  and  dash  slavery  from  the 
land  by  the  pure  and  swelling  sn^^ep  of  that  grand  moral 
power. 


THE   YEOMAN. 


The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who  feels  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives — by  the  law  of  civiliaad 
nations — he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land 
which  he  tills,  is  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  nador  a 
wholesome  influence,  not  easily  imbiiied  from  any  other  sonroe. 
He  feels— other  things  being  equal-— more  strongly  than  anothar 
the  character  of  man  as  the  lord  of  the  inanimate  worid.  Of 
this  great  and  wonderful  sphere,  which  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  God,  and  upheld  by  hia  power,  is  rolling  through  the  heavens, 
a  portion  is  his ;  his  from  the  center  to  the  sky.  It  is  tho  space 
en  which  the  generations  before  him  moved  in  its  round  of  ^trties; 
snd  he  feels  himself  ^nnected,  by  a  visible  link,  with  thiMO 
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bkm»  mh^U,  ftl0o,JU>  th««e  whp  lioUow  bin,  aad  to  whom 
If  W  Ijr^Bwmt  ft  hoaM.  Perli»ps  fait  iariQ  has  come  down  to 
hkm  frqqi  bifl  fiitlMarf .  They  have  gone  to  their  iMt  home ;  but 
hm  fian  trs^d  their  lbot«tep«  over  the  daily  iseenes  of  hU  labors, 
rpbe  roof  which  shelters  him,  was  reared  by  those  to  whom  he 
fkwes  bis  being.  Some  interesting  domestic  tradition  is  con- 
ncAted  with  erery  enclosnre.  The  favorite  fruit-tree  was  planted 
|>y  hie  father's  hand.  He  sported  in  his  boyhood,  by  the  side  of 
the  brooh  which  still  winds  through  the  meadow.  Through  that 
field  lies  the  path  to  the  village  school  of  his  earliest  days.  He 
still  hears  from  hissvindow  the  voice  of  the  Sabbath  beU,  which 
called  his  fathers  and  his  forefathers  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and 
near  at  hand  is  the  spot  where  he  laid  his  parents  down  to  rest, 
and  where  he  trusts,  when  his  hour  is  come  he  shall  be  dutifully 
lai4  by  his  children.  These  are  the  feelings  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  Words  cannot  paint  them,  gold  cannot  buy  them ;  they 
flow  out  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart;  they  are  the  life 
spria^  of  a  fresh,  healthy,  generous  national  character. 

[Edward  Everett. 


■^»«#t>  mi< 


A  F  F  E  C  T  I  N  Ql  N  C I  D  E  N  T . 

^fia  WM  a  lovely  gid  of  foorteen<-the  eldeat  daughter  of  a 
Qii^  hiippy  family.  When  tlie  school  hours  were  over,  she  would 
haBte^  home  and  sit  with  her  needlework  bv  her  mother,  or  tend 
ber  little  brother,  yet  in  his  cradle,  or  do  whatever  else  was  re- 
quired of  her  so  kindly,  so  uncomplainingly,  that  her  presence 
ID  the  family  was  like  an  angePs  visit.  When  she  was  about 
tile  house  in  her  pleasant  and  quiet  manner,  her  mother's  brow 
of  care  would  of\en  be  lighted  up  with  joy  and  hope.  She  would 
■ometimes  sit  and  fondly  gaze  upon  her  daughter,  after  having 
listened  to  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  while  she  related  some 
little  occurrence,  some  possing  event;  and  as  she  looked  upon 
her  In  all  the  loveliness  of  ber  young  and  uoembittered  existence 
vhe  Mi  all  the  affection  of  a  maternal  heart.  And  yet  her  eye 
grew  dim  with  the  rising  tear,  as  she  thought  of  the  future ;  as 
■he  more  than  anticipated  the  woes  whiqh  might  in  coming  years 
he  the  portion  of  her  beloved  child.  But  only  a  short  time  from 
thait  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  a  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  the  mother,  for  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
lovely  daughter.  Ellen  became  pensive  and  languid.  Her  eye 
wtLB  eanken^-her  cheek  was  pale-^her  fbrm  emaciated  and  she 
was  laagvishing  upon  her  couch,  over  which  her  mother  watched 
hj  night  and  day,  till  the  evening  which  I  refer. 

It  was  the  hour  of  twilight ;  the  streets  were  getting  still ; 
all  vaa hushed  areund  the  dwelling  of— ^-,  where  lay  the  wasted 
tnm  ef  Blleo.  She  had  been  raised  up  in  her  bed  that  she 
might  see  the  sun  go  down  in  the  west.  She  watched;  grew 
tired  of  looking.  She  had  just  seen  his  rays  as  they  lingered 
•laoQ^  the  distant  hills,  till  she  was  replaced  in  a  more  reposing 
postnre,  when  the  very  room  where  she  lay  became  the  scene  of 
Btiange  confusion.  From  the  hoarse  throat  ol  the  drunkard  was 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  and  horrid  imprecations.  The 
room  was  filled  with  his  sepulchral  breath.  The  care-worn  and 
broken-hearted  wife,  was  rudely  driven  from  the  side  of  the 
dying  Ellen. 

The  younger  children  were  huddled  together  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  pale  with  fear  and  their  eyes  red  with  weeping.  The 
eenseltfss,  babbling,  and  noisy  voice  of  the  drunkard  still  con- 
tinued. She  raised  her  little  skeleton  head  and  beckoned  her 
mother,  who  stood  weeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  to 
come  to  her.  She  came.  The  poor  child  had  only  time  to  say, 
^'  Why  dont  you  askjpa  to  he  ttiU  while  1  am  dying  7**  These  were 
the  last  woras  of  Ellen — but  they  were  in  vain.  With  the  last 
sigh  of  her  gentle  spirit  there  went  up  to  Heaven  also  the  in- 
human ravings  of  the  drunken  father.  This  story  is  not  fiction 
-^not  a  story  of  imagination,  but  of  real  occurrence. 

[Advocate  and  Guardian. 


ANSWERING   OUR   OWN   PRAY£R9. 

In  the  vicinity  of  6- ,  lived  a  poor  but  industrioni  mvHf 

depending  for  support  on  his  dally  labor.  Hie  wife  feH  slek, 
and  not  being  able  to  hire  a  nurse,  he  was  obliged  to  eoBBm 
himself  to  the  sick  bed  and  family.  HU  means  of  support  thus 
cut  off,  he  soon  found  himself  in  need.  Having  a  wealthy 
neighbor  near,  he  determined  to  go  and  ask  him  for  two  busbeki 
of  wheat,  with  a  promise  to  pay  as  soon  as  his  wife  became  so 
much  better  that  he  could  leave  her  and  return  to  his  work. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  bag,  went  to  his  neighbor's,  and  arrived 
while  the  family  were  at  morning  prayers.  As  he  sat  on  the 
door  stone  be  heard  the  good  man  pray  very  earnestly  that  God 
would  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  relieve  the  distressed, 
and  comfort  all  that  mourn.  The  prayer  concluded,  the  poor 
man  stepped  in  and  made  known  his  business,  promising  to  pmj 
with  the  avails  of  his  first  labor.  The  farmer  was  very  sorry 
he  could  not  accommodate  him,  but  he  had  promised  to  loan  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  had  depended  upon  bis  wheal  to  make 
it  out ;  but  he  presumed  neighbor would  let  him  have  it. 

With  a  tearful  eye  and  a  sad  heart  the  poor  man  turned  away. 
As  soon  as  he  left  the  house,  the  farmer's  little  son  stepped  up 
and  said,  **  Father,  did  you  not  pray  that  God  would  clothe  tha 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  comfoit 
the  mourners  ?"  "  Yes ;  why  ?*'  «*  Because,  father,  if  I  hed 
your  wheat,  I  would  answer  that  prayer."  It  is  needlera  to*add 
that  the  Christian  father  called  back  his  suffering  neighbor,  lad 
gave  him  as  much  as  he  needed. 

Now,  Christian  reader,  do  you  thus  answer  your  own  prayeref 

[New-York  Evangelist. 

A  most  pertinent  question,  and  one  which  if  applied  ae  m 
touch  stone  to  popular  piety,  would  prove  it  lamentably  wanting. 
Why,  it  is  the  essential  heresy  of  the  <'  modem  infidels,*'  tba 
reformers  of  our  age,  that  churches,  priests,  and  professors  efaiill 
go  to  work  to  "  answer  their  own  prayers,"  and  tliat  all  prayers 
without  such  works  are  empty  mockeries.  When  the  cburchte 
of  our  land  shall  act  en  this  truth,  and  while  praying  shall  alie 
labor  for  the  ooming  of  God's  kingdom  "  on  earth  as  in  heaveii»*' 
intemperance,  war,  end  slavery,  and  all  kindred  abominatloae 
will  soon  be  nombeied  with  the  dead.  The  Evangelist  must  h« 
cautious  hew  it  teaches  such  ^  radical  morality*'  if  it  would  st> 
tain  its  respectability  .^[Pennsylvania  Freeman. 


^  »•< 


UM  be  thy  delighi  to  go  from  om  good  turn  to  enothsr,  yet 
aiadMof  CM. 


BReveBAM  AHD  HoBMBn.— I  reecolleot  meeting  Mr.  Browghil 
wen.    I  met  him  at  Mr.  Sharp's  with  Mr.  Homer.    They  wste 
then  aspinnts  for  pditical  adventures.    Mr.  Homer  here  in  kla 
conversation  and  demeeaor  evidence  of  that  straightforwafd 
and  genaioes  ftanknsss  which  characterised  him  through  iifii. 
You  saw,  or  rather  yoa  felt,  that  you  could  rely  upon  hi$  i»> 
tegrity.    His  mind  was  better  fitted  to  reconcile  discrepancies 
and  to  discover  analogies.    He  had  fine,  nay,  even  high,  ulsnt 
rather  ihan  genius.    Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  contrary,  had  so 
apparent  restlessness,  a  consciousness,  not  of  superior  powen^ 
but  of  superior  activity,  a  man  whose  heart  was  placed  in  what 
should  have  been  his  head  ^  you  were  never  sure  of  him — yo« 
always  doubted  his  sincerity.    He  was  at  that  time  a  hanger-OB 
upon  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Homer  being  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Lansdowne.    From  that  time  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  BrougfacM 
for  some  time.    When  we  next  met,  the  subject  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  was   alluded  to,  previouriy  to   which   Mr. 
Brougham  had  expressed  opinions  which  were  in  oniaon  wilb 
my  own  upon  a  matter  at. that  time  of  great  public  inteMsL    I 
said,  ^  I  could  never  rely  upon  what  was  given  for  the  ftitnre  fm 
tbenewspapers,  as  they  had  made  him  say  directly  theeoatrsfjr; 
I  was  glad  to  be  undeceived.*'  <*  Oh,"  said  Brougham,  in  a  ton^ 
of  voice  half  confidential  and  hatf  jocular,  **  Oh,  it  was  v««f 
true  I  said  so  in  parliament,  where  there  is  a  party,  but  «•«  kaoir 
better.'*    / tsMnel&teg;  hU  1  didnoifarjfet il.--S.  T. Celeridfi* 


in  m 


Wwder  notjbttt  let  thy  deeds  bejn8t»  thy  motivM  puri 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF  THE  AGE. 

NEW-YOM,  SATURDAT.  SEFrEMBEB  8, 1849. 


CHURCH   AND  8TATE. 


THftimperlnrbable  flelf-satiBfaetion,— with  which  Beealar  and 
religioot  editors,  in  sheets  of  all  sizes  and  calibre,  hare  pro- 
Bounced  judgment  npon  the  attempt  to  re-combine  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  GoTernment  at  Rome, — is  not  a  little  amusing,  when 
ire  remember  what  a  handful  Protestants  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  Chrbiendom 
through  all  ages. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  the  word  Imdr- 
VKRDENCB  is  a  quitc  adequate  solution  of  the  problem,  which  the 
profoandest  legislators  of  all  lands  have  propounded,  namelj : 

What  is  the  right  rdation  of  Religion  with  Politics  f 

Are  we  sure,  that  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Eg^tians, 
Oreeks,  Romans,  above  all  the  Jews  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
Christian  world  down  to  the  last  oenturj  or  so  in  Protestant 
America,  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  indissoluble  connection  of 
irorship  and  well-being  in  oommnnities  7  Is  the  confidence 
Altogether  reasonablj,  that  a  tolerably  well  indoctrinated  Sun- 
4»f  School  child  of  eight  years  and  upwards  in  this  priTileged 
xepublSc  could  give  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Plato,  and  the 
long  train  of  Christian  prelates  and  potentates  a  new  view  of 
Btatesmanship,  in  the  briefest  tete  a  tete,  by  simply  unfolding 
*  the  Voluntary  Principle^"  *'  Freedom  of  conscience,''  '^  No  Union 
between  Church  and  State?'' 

To  one  who  surveys  at  all  attentively  the  signs  of  the  times, 
U  is  becoming  evident,  that  Civilised  Christendom  is  about  to 
take  up  the  Church  and  Stale  problem,  with  a  speculative  and 
practical  thoroughness,  such  as  have  never  yet  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  And  however  unwilling  timid  conservatives  or 
laistes-faire  optimists  may  be  to  admit  it,  as  surely  as  the  sea- 
sons roll,  so  surely  will  this  century  witness  a  eriiicism^^^noi 
negatively  sceptical  like  that  of  the  lest  century,  but  all  the 
more  searching  that  it  is  positively  eamest,^which  will  try 
tradition,  ecclesiastic  and  civil  as  by  fire,  and  leave  only  pure 
fold  amid  the  rubbish. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  for  every  one  to  be  refining  his  own  prin- 
«lplee  in  the  private  erucible  of  a  single  spirit  and  a  faithful  life. 
And  it  is  surely  most  desirable  that  all  who  can  influence  the 
pnblio  through  the  pulpit,  forum,  lecture- room,  or  press,  should 
Ibrego  complflcent  glorification,  and  present  fairly  the  fact^  that 
tbe  actual  relations  between  religion  4nd  politics  are  already  felt 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  be  an  intolerable  faroe. 

The  world  has  reached  this  point:  Christendom  must  be 
dmstianistdy  or  Humanity  will  try  some  more  effectual  mode  of 
hMmanising  mankind. 

What  light  does  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  cast  on  this  problem, 
of  the  true  organisation  of  Christian  Commonwealths  ? 

Historico^Critical. 

1.  Let  us  begin  at  home,  and  trace  the  working  of  our  boasted 
W^iiUaaif'^Jndependeiue  of  Church  and  State. 

Three  years  ago  this  Free,  Republican,  Christian  Nation  waa 
tngaged  in  a  war  of  aggression  upon  a  sister  Christian  Republic, 
irith  the  undisguised  end  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery. 

Who  concocted  and  carried  on  that,  war  ?    The  Stata 

What  did  the  Church  do  about  it  ?  Bditors  of  religious  pa- 
pen  fulminated  indignant  paragraphs  of  every  quality  from 
qnittering  sparks  to  biasing  thunder-bolts;  pulpit-cushions 
mn  pommelled  till  the  dust  flew,  and  the  walls  of  meeting- 
bonsee  rang  again  with  eloquent  Jeremiads  \  synods^  eonven- 
tfens,  eonsodations,  anociations,  elaborated  well  attempered 
veeolves  and  addresses,  which  were  duly  forwarded  to  the  £x- 
•oative ;  one  or  two  praotioal  pastors  drew  up,  had  signed,  and 


sent  into  Oongresi  quite  pithy  proteeta  against  the  ypti— ^ 
orime,  declaring  that  the  war  with  its  horrors,  was  not  Oft  Iboir 
skirts,  kc]  in  a  word  as  much  of  talk  was  done  as  ooold  be  ok* 
pected  of  rational  beings,  who  knew  that  their  fonotion  waa 
limited  to  doing  nothing  but  talk.  What  was  said  waa  aovnd, 
but  unfortunately  all  sound.  Meanwhile  beardless  volonteerB 
ran  away  by  regiments  from  dependent  mothers  and  sisters ; 
recruiting  sergeants  drummed  up  regulars  amid  rowdies  under 
the  shadow  of  city  steeples ;  scrupulous  Sunday  observers  sold 
powder  and  ball,  pontoons  and  canvass,  shipping  and  wagons, 
clothing  and  bread  stuffs,  to  commissaries  at  reasonable  rates 
week  in  and  week  out,  praying  gratefully  doubtless  each  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  continued  mercies  on  honest  dealers ;  and 
devout  bankers  accepted  treasury  notes,  made  loans,  advanced 
specie,  at  decent  discount,  trusting  for  spiritual  guidance  in 
their  temporal  speculations.  When  politicians  considered  that 
the  ends  of  the  war  were  gained,  by  the  possession  of  solid 
territory,  peace  was  made  by  politicians;  and  the  religionB 
world  was  left  to  comfort  itself  with  the  hope,  that  by  moral 
chemistry  it  had  evolved  volumes  of  ethereal  sentiment,  excel* 
lent  no  doubt  for  redeeming  conquered  Catholics  and  exhilara* 
ting  emigrant  slave-oofHes.  Soldiers  and  cannon  were  brought 
home ;  preachers  and  tracts  were  sent  out;  and  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom  glorified  Ood  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  manifest  destiny. 

A  msjority  of  Christians  throughout  our  land, — ^if  they  think 
at  all  about  a  matter  so  much  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  as 
this  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong — ^probably  only  shmg 
their  shoulders  and  say,  "  what  will  you  do  about  it ;  all  oomes 
of  corrupt  human  nature ;  man  can  not  hurry  Omnipotenoe ; 
wait  for  the  milleninm."  And  so  each  goes  his  way  to  manu- 
facture munitions,  revolvers,  bowie-knives,  rum  for  miners,  or 
to  ship  off  old  unsaleable  stock,  at  high  prices,  for  new  marlLets 
opened  thus  proridentially.  Why  dog  aspiration  after  unseen 
and  eternal  things  by  perplexing  conscience  with  casnistiy 
as  to  the  seen  and  temporal  things  of  this  wicked  world  %  Is  U 
not  the  Christian's  work  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven ;  let  him 
not  clip  the  wings  of  prayer  by  scruples  as  to  the  modein  whidt 
he  scrapes  up  and  scatters  treasures  upon  earth.  If  trade 
thrives,  will  not  contributions  pour  into  the  coffers  of  Mission- 
ary and  Bible  Societies  7  Verily,  it  would  be  folly  to  feign 
patience  at  such  transparent  spiritual  humbuggery  as  the  ''  re- 
ligious world  '^  of  these  United  States  practices  upon  itsell 

2.  Turn  we  then  next  to  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  survey 
the  entirely  opposite  system, — Dependence  of  State  on  Churoh. 

A  strange  sight  was  Rome  in  her  palmy  days,  before  that  wild 
horse  Reform  ran  away  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  the 
Holy  Monarch  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  imitating  his 
Master  by  riding  on  the  a8S,~a  docile  People.  Matin  and  ves- 
per bells  sounded ;  processions  black,  white,  brown,  with  tOr 
pers,  banners,  crosses,  threaded  the  streets  by  day  and  night ; 
contadina  and  countess,  prince  and  mendicant,  kneeled 
side  by  side  before  altars  in  ever  open  churches ;  files  of  cocked 
hatted,  many  buttoned,  long  robed,  shoe-buckled  priestlings, 
mournfully  aired  themselves  in  demure  promenades;  choristers 
of  all  ages,  from  maturest  manhood  to  sportive  youth,  practised 
chants,  genefluxions,  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  waving  of  in- 
cense, wearing  of  sacred  robes,  &C.,  in  college  chapels ;  red 
oaped  cardinals  in  heavy  rumbling  carriages  rolled  in  and  out 
through  gloomy  gateways  of  damp  palaces ;  bediuened  halbe- 
diers  with  large  cockades^  uncouth  attire  and  awkward  wea- 
pons mounted  guard  about  the  Vatican ;  strangers  f^m  every 
land  straggled  into  churches  consecrated  by  countless  saints  and 
palaces  polluted  by  countless  sinners,  gazing  at  pictures,  stsp 
tues,  frescoes,  gems  and  heaps  of  relics ;  beggars  beset  incomers 
and  outgoers  by  fountains,  ruins  and  every  door;  Transtaverini 
bssked  in  the  sun  shine,  or  Jabbered,  fh>licked,  quarrelled  round 
glowing  brasiers  after  dark ;  in  wine  shops  and  trattorias  sti- 
lettoes gleamed ;  along  dark  allies,  on  lonely  steps,  bsoeafth 
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blaek  portiooes  larked  robbers ;  pimps  bore  demnrely,  fyom 
place  to  plsoe,  messages  of  prostUutes,  and  seented  billeMonz 
of  loTers;  chained  galley-slaTes,  defiled  and  broken  men,  swept 
■Ireets  and  dag  np  fragments  of  ancient  temples  and  jastiee- 
Iwlls ;  and  in  a  word,  flesh  and  spirit,  beauty  and  horror,  wealth 
and  want,  pietj  and  profanity,  were  jostled  and  Jnmbled  in  each 
incessant  intimacy,  that  fluith  in  possible  fature  purgatory  was 
rudely  shaken  by  sensible  experience  of  its  present  torments. 

What  wonder,  that  the  glory  of  Cesar  Augustus  should  out- 
shine the  pallid  pomp  of  Cesar  Pius :  that  images  of  old  Roman 
Senators,  grave  and  firm,  courageous  and  enterprising,  from 
eurule  chairs  giving  law  to  a  world-wide  empire,  should  stir 
the  hearts  blood  in  shrunken  veins,  which  the  skulking,  in- 
trigning,  miracle-mongering,  mystery-breeding,  ghostly,  awful 
policy  of  Roman  Priests  had  palsied ;  that  memories  of  the  once 
mighty  Roman  People,  whose  sign  of  cititensLip  was  a  passport 
of  Areedom  through  all  nations,  should  make  the  cramping  cere- 
monials and  creeds  of  a  Roman  Hierarchy  seem  like  fetters  and 
dangeon-Taults !  Above  all,  what  wonder,  that  sluggish  jus- 
taoe,  eorrapt  polioS)  complex  municipal  arrangements,  clogged 
markets,  blighted  fields,  heavy  taxation,  yawning  pauperism, 
Mibarrassed  finances,  shonld  fbrce  eren  the  most  reverent  and 
loyal  to  feel,  that  the  petticoat  government  of  monks  needed  an 
InftiaionofTiriUty  by  popular  representation,  republican  res- 
ponsibility, and  practical  statesmanship  I  Certainly  the  exper- 
iment tried  so  often,  so  varioasly,  so  thoronghly,  throaghout 
the  Ancient  world  and  by  the  Roman  Church,  may  be  considered 
08  having  fairly  proved,— that  Priestly  Monarchy  and  Aristo- 
on^y,  when  established  in  Soie  Sovereigniyj  though  professedly 
ooeking  Heaven,  hereafter,  practically  ends  in  Hell,  here. 

3.  Finally,  let  as  glance  at  the  third  mode  of  relation  be- 
tween religion  and  politics — Dependence  of  Church  on  State. 

The  purest  type  of  National-Religion  is,  perhaps,  English 
Spisoopacy;  let  this  serve,  at  least,  for  present  illnstration. 
Very  droll  to  those  in  laughing  humor,  very  sad  to  sach  as  have 
even  dim  visions  of  what  a  Religious  Nation  might  be,  are  the 
Incongruities,  inconsistencies,  hypocrisies,  presented  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Establishment,  fh>m  Holy  Henry  VIII, 
Head  of  the  Church,  through  Primates,  Arch-bishops,  Bishops, 
Beans,  Prebendaries,  Arch-deacons,  Deacons,  Vicars,  Rectors, 
down  to  the  rusty  and  starving  Curates,  who  on  forty  pounds  a 
year  save  as  best  they  can  the  souls  of  scattered  country  con- 
gregations, while  scape-grace  branches  of  noble  fumilies  fhtten 
on  the  '^  livings''  wrung  out  by  tithe-men  from  these  poor  pea- 
sants, hunt  foxes  if  need  be  across  their  gardens  or  through 
their  con>fields,  gallop  over  the  liturgy  and  lessons,  and  once 
in  a  while  drowsily  read  sermons  bought  to  order  by  city  agents. 

One  would  hope  that  Churchmen,  high  or  low,  will  not  for- 
ever think  it  a  duty  of  vital  importance  to  discuss  the  exact 
degree  of  rfgeneration  receiTed  by  baptism,  while  children  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  dense  cities,  lonely  collieries,  and  the 
buss  and  dirt  of  manufiuAuring  towns,  are  left  to  </egenerate 
amid  sqnalor,  ignorance  and  vice.  The  Bench  of  Bishops  might 
possibly  find  out  some  more  tangible  mode  of  sanctification,  than 
by  logically  and  learnedly  proving  to  their  parishes  the  "  real 
jxresenoe ''  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  on  Sunday,  while  their 
tempted,  tried,  care  driven,  toil  oppressed  hearers  are  fighting 
ft  hand  to  hand  death  struggle  with  actually  present  Antichrist 
in  commercial  competition.  Will  it  much  longer  be  regarded 
08  a  befitting  ftinction  of  Apostles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
Uem  banners,  and  read  prayers  for  armies  engaged  in  conquests 
over  heathen,  giving  thanks  meanwhile  for  the  extension  of 
Ifissionary  ground,  while  in  garrets  and  oellan  in  lanes  and 
alHea,  beside  their  stately  cathedrals,  fellow  christisns  by  scores 
ond  hundreds  aso  being  led  captive  into  idolatries  of  intern* 
poroM^  lleentioasneBS,  gambling,  robbery  and  murder  1  It  was 
nrieh  joke,  certainly,  when  Christian  Statesmen  in  the  Hohse 
of  Lords  lengthily  debated  whether  Jew  Bothadaid  should 


have  a  Tote  and  voice  in  disposing  of  monies  which  he  had  looft* 
ed  as  means  fbr  carrying  on  the  domestic  and  fbrdgn  adminis- 
tration of  Qreat  Britain,  or  whether  the  intruding  treod  of  on 
Israelite  upon  their  holy  convocation  would  not  shake  down 
from  foundation  to  cap-stone  the  National  Temple.  But  let  fh» 
absurdities  of  English  Political-Religious  Aristocracy  be  fov- 
given  and  forgotten.  There  are  signs  of  amendment  Bagged 
schools,  lodging  houses  for  the  poor,  extended  plans  for  popu- 
lar education,  rights  rendered  back  however  reluctantly  to  dxo- 
senters,  more  liberal  legislation,  a  growing  spirit  of  practical 
philanthropy,  and  movements  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  a 
pledge  that  the  reign  of  Formalism  draws  to  an  end,  that 
the  "good  time"  of  Worship  of  Work  is  coming.  God  speed 
the  day. ' 

And  now  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  three-fold  experience; 
Will  either  of  these  Systems — Independence  of  Church  and 
State— Dependence  of  State  on  Church— Dependence  of  Church 
on  State,  for  a  moment  stand  the  test  of  a  truly  Christian 
Criticism?  Can  any  sane  reader  of  the  New  Testament  doubt 
whether  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  would  not  freely  use  his 
scoarge  once  more,  were  he  to  stand  amidst  our  churches,  saying, 
"  Ye  have  made  my  Father's  house  a  den  of  thieves  1'' 

The  fhtol  fact  is,  that  through  each  of  these  systems  alike, 
different  as  their  methods  are,  the  Nations  of  Christendom 
have  been  led  to  sm  end^ 

By  giving  up  all  lo  Cesar  they  hate  kept  nothing  for  €ML 

There  must  be  then  one  error  pervading  each  and  all. 
What  is  that  error?  w.  n.  a 


TnaaUted  for  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 

MAN   AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

BT  jnUBN  LB  BOUOSBAU. 


IV. 
,  FaU  and  Beden^Hion, 

All  religions  declare  that  man  was  originally  created  good, 
and  that  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  him  is  in  conseqaenoo 
of  his  Ikll.  They  assert  as  the  cause  of  this  ikll,  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity.  The  degradation  which  has  weighed 
down  the  Race  for  so  many  thousands  of  years,  could  be  noth- 
ing else,  according  to  religions  traditions,  than  a  deviation  from 
providential  destiny,  an  abase  of  ignorance  and  of  egoism  on 
the  part  of  the  primitive  speoies,  symbolised  by  Adam  in  the 
Hebrew  version. 

There  is  certainly  a  truth  at  the  ft>imdation  of  this  unanimous 
sentiment  of  all  religions,  it  is  this  in  fact,  that  man  has  failed 
in  his  Intelligence  and.Jastice. 

The  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Qenesis  which  serves  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Catholic  edifice,  is  more  simple  than  at  first 
appears.  Its  value  consists  in  defining  precisely  the  persona- 
ges and  objects  which  play  a  part  in  this  antique  drama,  or  in 
other  words  to  know  the  significance  of  the  Man,  the  WoBoaii, 
the  Serpent,  the  Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eril,  the  fhiit 
of  this  tree.  It  is  erident  that  we  can  not  give  here  all  neoes- 
saiy  infbrmation  concerning  the  authority  for  our  explanation. 
Learned  men  will  know  where  to  find  it 

Man,  in  symbolic  language,  signifies  the  Understandii^  or 
Intelligence;  Woman  represents  Affection  or  the  Will.  Adam 
and  Eve  are,  then,  Intelligence  and  Will  in  the  human  rao^ 
The  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  the  source  as  yet 
unknown  of  all  positive  amelioration,  of  all  enjoyment— a  sooroo 
which  can  only  be  discovered  by  study  and  persevering  laboTi 
and  not  by  violence.  The  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  riches  to 
which  all  have  a  right,  provided  that  they  secure  its  feeondilgr. 
The  Serpent  tempter  is  Egoim,  which  solidts  man  the  more 
powerAilly  as  he  is  ignorant  and  the  slav«  of  his  imstinoti. 

The prohiUtiott giTon by  6od/dmon,  not  to  tonehfrttoda- 
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lartl^atlMfcofflietne  of  knowledge  <tf  geodMA  era],  k 
ea^  tlM  Mvtlilion  of  the  WisdoM,  wUoh  dMbcB  tkat  Mttflhoiild 
kelAbefioiis  and  ftfeeedng,  lliai  he ehoqld  inereeae his  welU 
Mng  and  anive  ai  happineae  by  the  deretopmoDt  and  an^Uoa- 
Hen  of  aU  hia  tenHiea,  and  net  mtaiplj  hj  an  aol  of  mpjioptia^ 
Han  purely  aMtorial.  Thia  laal  aot  leads  in  Iwt  to  exhaastion, 
andosnae^nentlytoaUsnllerings.  Ooddeairea  that  nan  aheold 
he  at  the  sao^e  time  ortator  and  eonsuner,  that  he  should  pro- 
#Meand  mnlt^ly  in  a  numner  always  to  satiafy  all  hie  wants. 

Bee  now  the  appHsation  of  thcae  priadplse. 

Il^otiaBiisan  otU  whkh  attacks  at  flnt  the  heart,  and  nersr 
fafau  Uie  mind  until  that  is  oompted.  The  serpent  repreeent- 
ad  hy  the  animal,  the  farthest  in  hie  horisontal  position  ftom 
the  human  form,  addresses  eifeotiTely  Eve  or  the  WUl,  which  in 
Ihi  iam  aednoes  Adam,  the  Underatandinf.  The  olyeot  of  this 
Mdnetien  is  nothing  hot  the  appropriation  of  the  frnit  or  wealth 
Withoat  laher  or  effort^  and  remaining  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
that  is  to  81^,  violating  the  laws  of  nature,  which  wonld 
efary  heing  to  the  accompUahment  of  his  destiny  by  the 
Me^  escraise  of  his  ftMsidtica. 

IMs  act,  committed  by  the  blindness  of  egotism,  is  a  degra- 
dation of  the  human  creature,  who  thus  refhses  to  derelop  by 
employing  them,  his  industrial,  sdentiflo  and  artistic  fhculties ; 
hvt  it  must  bring  many  other  fatal  consequences  in  its  train, 
the  waste  of  natural  productions  for  instance,  their  progreeaive 
inaoiBeftency,  inequality  among  the  membera  of  the  great  faadly, 
the  eetabliahment  of  iUae  hietarohies,  ezploiraUon  of  the  maases 
by  the  strongest  or  the  most  cunning,  a  Ticious  distribution  of 
property,  fhiud,  theft,  riolenoe,  murder^  wars,  &a 

The  deriation  of  the  human  race,  which  all  theologians  hare 
oaUed  the  Fall,  and  Catholicism  has  designated  as  original  sin, 
is  then,  in  its  pHnoiple,  only  a  protestation  of  man  against  labor 
and  industry,  only  an  energetic  refusal  to  consecrate  his  aotiyity 
to  the  cultivation  of  wealth,— a  signal  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of 
Ood,  who  desires  that  every  one  should  maintain  and  preserve 
himself  by  intelligent  action. 

This  crisis  in  the  paasage  of  the  primitive  race  to  a  social 
period,  in  wbioh  industry  was  necessaiy  to  life,  having  resulted 
teaiy,  man  fell  into  savagiam,  a  state  infiBrior  to  that  which  the 
poem  have  desitriited  under  the  name  of  Eden,  or  tiie  gslden 
age.  Savngivnt  i»  the  first  degree  of  this  long  snocession  of 
«afcvt«n«tepb.•1Si^8  which  humanity  haa  passed  through,  from 
its  original  full  unto  our  present  civilisation.  If,  during  all  this 
^eantinaanee  of  ilisustera,  knowledge  has  increased,  iS  is  equally 
certain  that  the  heart  has  only  become  more  and  more  corrupt. 
WiAheut  being  actually  as  cruel  as  the  savage,  we  are  annredly 
mnch  more  refined  in  perversity.  There  is  not  a  single  senti- 
ment which  has  not  been  sadly  wreoksd  in  our  societies  so 
«avnted.  The  aav;;ge  is  self  seeking  as  the  brute,  and  (mly  so ; 
Imt  ftr  us,  we  can  offer  every  variety  of  selfishness. 

^fany  philosophers  have  thought  that  the  savage  state  was 
the  first  through  which  man  passed  npononr  globe.  This  is  an 
anar.  Man  did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  God  with  ferodous 
testinets;  the  necessity  of  supplying  his  appetites  could  alone 
flwder  him  ornel  and  sanguinary.  The  first  law  is  to  live  and 
te  preserve  himself  Adam,  chased  Arom  Paradise,  that  is  to  say* 
the  primitive  hordes  scattered  by  scarcity,  compelled  to  sect  in 
the  animal  kingdom  nourishment  whioh  the  trees  no  longer 
^Mniished  them  in  euAoiant  quantity,  thrown  into  want  by  the 
•agleat  of  culture,  were  obliged  to  have  reconrse  to  hunting  and 
^■hlDg,  and  often  even  to  fighting,  with  and  destroying  each 
>,  when  these  resources  became  too  rare. 

teas  let  man  imhme  his  hands  in  the  btood  of  his  IbUows, 
nen  speedily  hecome  more  feromous.    Necessity  justifiaB 
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•asn  glorifies  all  this.    Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  feio- 
•astOBU  of  most  savage  tribea  with  whish  wearencqoaint* 
«d',  but  what  proves  that  w»  ahonld  be  wrong  in  beliefi^g 
inhssanl  iv>hunan  nature  i%  that  wt  a«far  neat  with 


each  manifaatntiona,  in  aay  natioMftaalken  all  vslafkSMM  milk 
barbarians  and  s&vilisaes.  Thna»  for  eiampla^  the  flrsf  navtg»i 
tors  who  landed  on  the  T^ti  lalanda  found  the  inliahitswii 
perfastly  gentle  and  kind.  These  good  savages,  stall  lisv  in 
number,  ahandaatly  provisianad  by  the  natural  prodnetiona  of 
the  country,  protected  fcgr  a  daliaieua  cliamte,  received  thair  iiat 
visitors  with  extraordinary  joy  and  oordiality.  They  waapp 
happy,  and  free  horn  care  for  the  ftiture,  why  then  should  thi^p 
be  wicked  ?  No,  it  calumniates  man  to  pretend  that  natsra  has 
filled  him  with  evil  propensities.  It  is  because  his  resetion, 
when  he  suffers,  or  is  threatened,  is  as  much  more  terrible  as  ha 
is  superior  to  other  animals,  that  superfioial  minds  Judge  with 
such  severity. 

If  we  have  indicated  the  true  causes  and  character  e#  Iha 
original  JFhK,  ought  wa  not  in  tha  saaM  manner  to  bring  h^ 
fore  yon  the  meana  necessary  to  repair  it  t  An  evil  ia  enly 
difioult  to  cure  when  we  are  ignatant  of  the  canae.  lAt  na  aoa 
then  how  we  muat  nndsiatand  Jiirfssyh'sw 

We  have  aaid  that  tha  firah  of  man  haa  been  a 
agrinst  personal  and  isolated  labor,  a  moveaMnt  of 
idlenesB  and  Sgnsm,  which  had  drawn  in  iU  train  aS  tha 
scourges  which  to  tills  day  doaelata  oar  soeietisB.  Tha  ispam 
tion  of  thefiUl  of  Adam  conaiata  then  in  the  eiyniwtion  of  Jt- 
9$€iaiid  LahoTy  which  will  create  all  the  eleaunta  of  happin— 
to  which  our  race  has  a  right  en  the  earth.  In  reuniting  and 
combining  their  efforta  according  to  scientific  laws,  which  aic 
none  other  than  the  lawa  of  God,  men  wUl  create  here  afaaB> 
dance,  general  and  graduated  wealth,  th^  will  bring  hank  tha 
reign  of  proportional  equality,  of  hbarty,  of  fitatemity,  thsgr 
will  determine  the  participation  of  all  in  labor  and  in  ^a  im^ 
mense  enjoyments  to  which  it  will  give  aright.  The  true  oondi* 
tions  of  human  activity  and  of  the  employment  of  the  innumai^ 
able  aptitudes  which  God  has  dispersed  for  the  realisation  of 
his  eternal  plans,  being  once  well  established,  the  old  Adam 
will  effect  with  rapidity  his  brilliant  transfiguration,  for  hawiU 
then  commence  upon  the  earth  the  establishment  of  the  £ii^ 
dom  of  God  and  his  Justice. 

To  enter  into  this  phase  of  reintegration  in  true  humaaitaKf 
deatiny,  muat  at  tha  same  time  guard  against  the  vices  which 
have  principally  occasioned  decay,  ignorance  and  egoism  \  wa 
must  love  goodness,  order,  Juatice,  and  seek  with  ardor  tha 
means  of  making  them  triumph  in  our  social  world ;  we  most 
follow  the  precepts  of  Christ,  that  sun  which  rules  all  inteUao- 
tual  regions,  but  follow  them  in  their  highest  application^  tha 
collective  wdfotfa  of  3iaa,  instead  of  limitiiig  their  meaning  to 
his  parson. 

Redemption  eonaists  in  thia  double  taak  of  intellectually  ocn- 
prehending  and  practically  applying,  the  laws  of  God.  Thereby 
the  world  must  raise  itself  to  the  hight  whanoe  it  has  fidlcn. 

Borne  persons  will  consider  themselves  very  philooophlaal  la 
calling  our  interpretation  of  sin  peurile.  Th^  will  find  it 
more  simple  and  more  reasonable  to  deny  this  grand  traditsonal 
affirmation,  than  to  explain  it.  They  are  free  to  do  ao ;  bat 
they  may  thus  be  taught  at  leaat  that  one  can  admit  the  tradi- 
tion without  rendering  himself  the  slave  of  a  superstiUous  en* 
dolity.  Even  if  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  worid, 
of  ita  endless  disorders,  and  general  anbveraion,  were  not  anfi. 
oient  eridence  of  a  catastrofdie  lost  in  tlie  darkness  of  antic^ty, 
the  immutable  law  of  analogy  would  auAoe  to  convince  na  af 
the  existence  of  such  an  early  erisisL  Every  being  which  leanw 
the  hands  of  nature  haa  different  pbaaea  to  pass  throng  dnring 
its  career,  but  above  all,  one  in  ita  ahildhood,  oMre  apjiaiwil 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  others.  Aacovdiag  as  thisanirfs 
is  aeoempllshed  happily  or  nnhappily,  tha  individual  ia  nmranr 
leas  in  a  eoadition  to  rnawmms  his  rilal  growth.  HnmaBUiy 
was  then,  pure,  ianacant  and  h^ipy,  in  its  appeanaca  npem  tha 
earth;  then  having  reached  a  sartain  epoch  of  ita  develofasai^ 
atthamoaMntof  piodaoiagihillnBt  indnalrial  Urth,  It  ihilad 
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in  strength  ami  geniuB.  This  failure  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
human  species  corresponds  to  the  dentition  which  we  pass 
through  in  extreme  jouth. 

Haying  thus  estahlished,  in  a  few  words,  the  incTitahle  nature 
of  the  fall,  or  crisis  in  the  intellectual  creation  of  humanity,  let 
as  see  if  God  is  justifiable  in  imposing  upon  his  creatures  so 
painfttl  a  law. 

Every  being  in  the  TTniTerse  is  an  organ  charged  with  ftilfil- 
ling  a  function  which  constitutes  Its  peculiar  destiny.  We  con- 
eeive  that  animals  are  guided  to  this  end  by  pure  and  simple 
Instinet ;  but  man,  to  whom  Intetligenee  has  been  giren,  must 
understand  the  end  which  God  assigns  to  him.  This  is  the  seal 
of  his  royalty  over  the  globe  which  he  inhabits,  his  highest  title 
of  glory:  by  this  also  Is  he  oonstituted  free  and  responsible 
The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  order — ^the  elevation  of  the  love  of 
man  to  the  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  his  mission — the  re- 
conciliation of  the  human  will  with  the  divine— these  are  the 
different  ends  which  humanity  must  attain  in  its  terrestrial 
eareer.  From  the  moment  that  Providence  should  reveal  suc- 
oesrirely  to  the  generations  what  would  be  necessary  to  them  to 
arrlTe  at  the  perfection  of  their  societies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Iheulties  of  observation  and  invention  would  be  struck  with 
Bterility.  Of  what  use  would  be  the  genius  which  God  distri- 
butes to  his  children,  if  not  to  teach  them  that  they  ought  to 
imitate  him  in  his  admirable  works  t  Ko,  the  fhculties  of  the 
intellect,  those  which  aboTe  all  render  us  like  our  Crevtor,  have 
not  been  given  us  to  sleep  inert.  If  the  lowest  creations  have 
their  uses,  how  much  more  the  greatest  and  most  noble. 

Proridence  can  aid,  and  in  truth  does  aid  humanity,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  destiny,  but  never  charges  itself  with 
completing  the  task  which  has  devolved  upon  it;  for  this 
would  be  a  second  time  to  make  man  fall  from  his  rank,  to 
paralyse  him  in  his  genius  and  his  liberty,  to  condemn  him  to 
revolve,  like  the  brute,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  instinct,  to 
despoil  him  of  that  divine  attribute  of  Unity,  which  makes  him 
the  chief  agent  of  order,  the  assodate  eren  of  the  great  Architect. 

Tor  The  Spirit  of  tho  Age. 

THE  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 


Man  exists.  Happiness  is  the  aim,  end,  and  essence  of  his 
Tery  existence.  Then  all  men  have  one  self-evident,  eternal 
right, — the  right  to  all  the  happiness  that  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying.  This  right  is  naturally  divided  into  three  consequent 
rights.  1st,  the  right  to  all  the  forces  and  attributes  of  his 
being.  2nd,  the  right  to  exercise  all  these  forces  and  attributes. 
3d,  the  right  to  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  all  those  forces 
and  attributes. 

Society  is  filled  with  wrongs  to  ita  members  in  regard  to 
property.  The  cause — all  men  are  not  secured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  The  oure—secnre  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights.  Let  us  examine.  Property  is  a  thing  or  things 
that  belong  to  a  man.  All  that  belongs  to  a  man  is  himself 
Happiness  is  a  part  of  himself ;  therefore  it  belongs  to  him,  and  U 
his  property.  To  enjoy  happiness  man  must  liave  the  materials  of 
nature  to  exercise  his  forces  upon,  that  is  to  labor  upon,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  happiness,  that  these  same  materials  are  capable  of 
eonreying.  Now  happiness  is  man's  property,  therefore  the 
materials  of  nature  and  his  labor  on  them  are  his  property. 
Man  has  found  that  he  can  enjoy  infinitely  more  happiness,  by 
fitting  one  kind  of  nature's  materials  to  conirey  happiness,  and 
then  exchange  them  with  each  other  for  another  kind  fitted  for 
tlie  same  purpose ;  dierefore  man  has  a  right  to  exchange,  and 
4oes  exchange.  And  as  one  individual  cannot  exchange  with 
another,  thing  for  thing,  without  often  a  great  inoonTenioBoe  to 
both,  so  society  has  adopted  a  geneval  representative  of  prepetty 
bought  and  sold,  called  money.  Man  io  his  ownproperty,  thero- 
has  a  right  to  boy  or  sell  him  wiCkoBt  Us  ocMeat. 


The  materials  of  nature  are  the  common  property  of  the  race  of 
men,  till  an  indiridual  embodies  his  labor  in  them,  to  msiks 
them  particularly  his  own.  Then  no  man  has  a  right  to  buy  or 
sell  these  materials  in  their  natural  state,  without  the  consent 
of  all  men,  present  and  future.  Now  the  consent  of  man  to  sell 
himself,  and  the  consent  of  all  men  to  sell  what  belongs  to  all, 
can  never  be  obtained.  UieQ  these  things  cannot  of  ri|^  be 
bought  and  sold. 

Labor  being  the  oxdusive  property  of  the  individual  UmI 
labors  it,  man  has  the  right  to  sell  it  to,  or  boy  it  of,  eadi 
other,  and  it  is  the  only  property  that  can  of  right  be  bonght 
and  sold.  Then  money  rightly  represents  no  other  properlj 
than  labor.  Now  it  is  evident  that  one  amount  of  labor,  is  worlii 
just  as  much  as  another  same  aneunt  Then  a  standard  oaisasfc 
of  money,  ought  to  represent  a  standard  amount  of  labor.  fUktm 
great  rights  of  mankind,  mon  have  depriTcd  ead&  other  of  tte 
enjoyment  of;  and  till  these  rights  are  restored  to  all,  ^M. 
wretchedness,  want,  vice  and  misery,  exist  in  the  worid  tiisit  fi 
given  all  men  to  enjoy  equally.  In  the  present  state  of  soulsljp, 
some  have  deprived  others  of  tho  right  to  themaehoi  mail 
slaves  of  them  or  destroyed  i^tit  lifes;  sad  have  dvpiliiii 
others  of  their  right  to  embody  their  labor  in  the  sail,  and  «iA 
other  materials  of  nature;  and  hare  deprived  then  of  their 
right  to  their  labor  or  a  juet  equivalent 

There  has  been  a  great  agitation  in  the  worid  in  regard  to  Hn 
first  right,  some  in  regard  to  the  second,  much  less  in  regard  to 
the  third.  They  will  all  eventually  be  restored  in  their  regular 
order,  the  first  soonest,  the  second  next,  the  third  last.  Let  ue 
look  at  the  present  state  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  last  great 
right.  Society  may  be  dirided  into  two  classes ;  let,  those  tiiat 
do  not  receire  a  just  equiTalent  fisr  their  labor.  9nd,  those  that 
receive  more  than  a  just  equivalent  for  their  labor.  More  than 
threo-iburths  of  mankind  compose  the  -first  class,  and  do  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  productive  labor  done  on  the  globe,  and  re- 
ceive from,  say  twenty -five  cents  and  under  to  one  dollar  and 
more,  for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  of  hard  labor,  and  do  the 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  odds  and  ends,  manual  labor,  of 
society.  ThB  other  class  eompose  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  do 
one  tenth  of  the  productive  labor,  and  reoeivie  from  (say)  #ue 
dollars  and  under  to  tsn  thousand  and  mere^  for  f^ram  iue 
minutes  to  twelve  heuis  hard,  and  ea^  labor,  and  do  tho  tradp 
ing,  speculating,  monej-lendfaig,  jobbing,  and  eheatiug  Moruf 
society  in  its  present  state;  by  the  means  of  which  thej  Mb 
the  other  elass  of  their  just  earnings.  That  sn^  a  state  ef 
things  is  radically  wrong,  is  easy  to  h%  seen ;  and  it  cannot  ex» 
ist  for  another  century.  Bat  says  one,  how  are  you  going  to 
apply  your  remedy.  I  will  tell  you  my  mode.  Let  the  liard 
laboring  classes,  form  iadnstrial  oooperative  associations;  let 
them  haTC  their  places  of  labor,  and  materials,  as  near  together 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  mutual  benefit:  then 
let  them  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  requisite  for  a  oonr^ 
nient  circulation ;  then  let  tiMm  set  a  standard  price  aesoHU 
ingly,  say  upon  one  hour's  labor.  So  as  to  know  the  worth  of 
an  article,  it  would  be  required  to  know  how  many  hours,  or 
parts  of  an  hour,  it  consumed  to  produce  it.  Then  let  a  nuM*" 
her  of  men  of  each  branch  of  labor  perform  each  a  piece  of  woik 
of  the  same  kind,  and  obeerve  the  time  taken,  remembering  to 
have  them  work  easily  and  steadily:  then  make  an  average  of 
the  time  consumed  to  perform  each  piece  of  work,  then  set  tin 
price  upon  swdi  articles  aeoordtngly.  This  etato  of  thingser 
one  similar,  must  soon  be  the  order  of  sooie^.  The  cry  of  li» 
<^prssBed  has  swelled  up  from  the  earth  shook  through  Hm 
atais  to  Heaven^  and  ausakened  a  response  f^om  the  Omnipitt 
Mind.  The  wurldiribrateabeneeth  the  tread  of  Area  pstesi^e^ 
and  the  rights  of  man.  A  spirit  of  distributtve  justice  is 
a  revolution  tm^  ooom^  and  the  eqidlibrium  bevestoced, 
and  goretuMats  ahonhl  leek  to  miB,aadthe 
witiidaHa.  &  H- 
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B7  PIERRE  LfiROUZ. 


TbS   thru  POaSIBLS   FORMS  OF   INEQUALITY   OR   CaBTE. 

• 

Wok  man  j  yem  I  sarrejed  history,  with  tomientiDg  anxiety, 
•eekiog  to  disoover  the  general  law  of  past  ages,  whereby  Order 
might  become  apparent  amidst  the  seeming  disorder  of  bygone 
generations ;  so  that  there  might  be  no  longer  room  for  that 
heartfelt  grief  which  Herder  thus  expresses :  "  How  many  have 
I  known,  who  through  theboandless  sea  of  human  history  ha^e 
ioqght  in  Tain  for  traces  of  that  Deity,  whom  they  behold 
WheroTer  they  look  in  the  physical  universe,  and  to  whom  their 
kearts  turn  with  ever  fresh  gratitude  from  erery  flower  of  the 
Md,  each  grain  of  sand.  In  the  temple  of  terrestrial  creation,  a 
Jgpma  rises  on  all  sides  to  the  glory  of  eternal  power  and  wisdom. 
Bat  in  the  theatre  of  human  actions  appears  only  an  unending 
•trife  of  blind  psssions,  uncontrolled  forces,  destructive  arts, 
abortite  plans  of  good.  History  looks  like  the  web  of  a  spider 
kaaging  from  a  palace  roof,  whose  inextricable  threads  preserre 
tiMes  of  recent  carnage  even  when  the  insect  weaver  has  hidden 
in  his  hole.  Tet  surely,  if  there  is  a  God  in  Nature,  there  must 
be  also  a  God  In  History.  For  Man  is  a  part  of  creation,  and 
amidst  the  extremest  bewilderments  of  passion  must  still  be 
gaided  and  constrained  by  laws  as  beautiful,  immutable,  as  those 
Which  determine  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

What  is  the  law  of  the  psst  7 

80  far  as  History  and  meUphydcs  have  enabled  me  to  per- 
ceive, it  is  as  follows: 

n€  HuwuM  Mace^  according  to  the  idea  of  Leming,  passu 
through  all  the  phases  of  a  successive  education. 

It  hss  reached  the  phasis  of  Equautt,  on^  after 
•ed  through  thet  hree  possible  forms  of  Inequautt  : 

1.  The  Bi^e  of  Castes  of  Family, 

2.  The  Regime  of  Ckisies  of  Nationality, 

3.  The  Regime  of  Castes  of  Property. 

The  human  mind  aspires  to  break  loose  from  this  threefold 
role  of  castes,  which  is  slavery,  and  to  attain  to  liberty.  This 
aspiration  it  is  that  oharaoteriEes  the  present  age. 

Tc  day  we  stand  between  two  worlds,— the  world  of  Inequal- 
ity and  Slavery,  which  is  coming  to  an  end ;  the  world  of  Equal- 
ity, which  is  opening  before  us. 


pas- 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  1, 
LstMt  Bite,  Aug.  18. 

ysB  intelligence  from  Hungary,  Uke  that  of  the  previous 
week,  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  success  of  that 
■tniggling  people.  The  discreet  military  policy  which  has  been 
•0  long  pursued  is  still  continued  by  the  Generals  of  her  army, 
and  is  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.  They  avoid  a 
flsneiml  engagement,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  would 
be  risked  on  a  single  battle,  but  they  constantly  hover  about  the 
tnemy,  and  in  this  way,  have  gained  several  important  victories 
»hcy  have  captured  the  city  of  Raab,  which  fbrms  an  important 
P«t,  on  account  of  its  situation  between  Oomom  and  Preeburg 
•nd  Vienna.  Gomom  was  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  Hun. 
fttlans.  By  the  capture  of  Raab,  they  have  gained  possession 
of  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  belonging  to  the  Imperi- 
•Bit  army,  spread  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
eff  oommuttication  between  the  Austrian  Army  and  the  GaidtaL 
Atlfishkobr,.inthe  interior,  near  the  upper  Theiss,  a  baUle 
hm  been  fought  between  the  Hungarians  under  Gorgey,  and 
tha  Russian  forces,  commanded  by  Gen.  Grabbe,  which  though 

'  u  a  victory  on  the  Austrian  side,  is  in  ihet  in  IhTor  of '  M.  Dapin  observed  that  the  moment  he  had  heard  of  the  iaeidem 


the  Hungarians.  The  object  was  to  intercept  Goigcy  on  his 
march  to  Debrecsin ;  this  was  not  effected ;  Gorgey  continoed 
his  progress,  while  the  enemy  gave  up  the  pursuit.  In  the 
Southern  district,  Croatia,  and  on  the  lower  Theiss,  the  Anstri- 
ans  have  been  more  successful,  and  a  union  has  probably  been 
effected  between  Haynau  and  Jellachich.  In  Transylvania, 
Bern  has  met  with  reverses. 

.  It  is  stated  in  a  London  paper  that  the  dismissal  of  Schwartz- 
sNTTRo  is  said  to  have  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  Should  be  be  dismissed,  the  Emperor  will  probabljr 
at  once  enter  into  negociations  with  the  Hungariaas.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  the  Austrian  government  hss  already  determined  to 
open  negociations  with  the  Hungarians.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  reliable  intelligence.  Reports  were  also  circulated  of  the 
desire  of  the  Russian  Cxar  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hongary, 
and  one  despatch  attributes  this  to  the  protest  made  ag^dnat  his 
intervention  by  the  governments  of  England  and  France. 

An  exciting  and  disgraceful  scene  took  place  in  th  Frkjich 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  10th  of  Aug.  It  was  occssioned  by 
an  application  from  the  Attorney-General  of  Besanquon  fbr 
leave  to  prosecute  two  representatives,  MM.  Sommier  and  Rich- 
ardet,  for  the  publicstion  of  seditious  articles  in  the  Dnaocratie 
JurastieKjaCj  of  which  the  latter  is  editor.  M.  Dariste  read  one 
of  the  articles,  headed '<  Restoration  of  the  political  scsifold.'' 
When  he  came  to  the  following  passage,  referring  to  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  the  assassin  of  Gen.  Brea,  "  Where  wss  the  President? 
he  was  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  the  ball  the  night  before, 
and  recruiting  strength  for  the  ball  of  the  next  night.  Whst 
was  it  to  him  t  Had  he  not  his  500,000  fhmcs  a  yesr  to  spend  7" 
M.  Gsstier,  an  aged  representative,  belonging  to  the  left,  ez- 
clsimed, "  It  is  quite  true  V^  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  sitting  near  him,  immediately  addressed  him  and  said, 
"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  my  cousin,  or  you  would  not  say  so.  It  is 
not  true."  The  other  retorted,  "  Oh,  I  know  better ;  it  is  quite 
true."  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte  then  said, "  No,  I  say  it  is  not"  On 
which  M.  Gsstier  hastily  exclaimed,  "  You  are  an  imbecile," 
which  was  replied  to  on  the  instant  by  a  slap  on  the  face  from 
M.  Pierre  Bonaparte.  The  members  of  the  left  infmediately 
rushed  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Gsstier,  and  those  on  the  right  to 
protect  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte. — The  ushers  ran  up  to  stop  the 
tumult,  but  the  crowd  had  in  a  moment  become  so  compact  that 
they  were  unable  to  effect  their  object.  A  number  of  members 
were  then  seen  struggling  together,  and  the  confusion  wss  of 
the  most  painful  description ;  so  that  the  President  at  once  put 
on  his  hat,  to  intimate  that  the  sitting  was  suspended.  The 
struggle,  however^  went  on,  until,  at  the  end  of  about  ten  min- 
utes the  members  of  the  dense  crowd  gradually  unclosed  their 
hold,  and  with  disarranged  dress  and  heated  faces  withdrew  to 
their  places. 

On  the  resumption  of  tiie  sitting,  M.  Dupin,  the  President,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
and  apply  to  the  two  members  the  penal  enactments  of  the  I20th 
regulation  of  the  Assembly,  namely,  censure  and  temporary  ex- 
clusion. This  proposal  was  received  with  cries  from  the  left, 
"  There  was  no  provocation."  At  this  moment  M.  Pierre  Bona- 
parte re-entered  the  hall,  and  having  ascended  the  tribune,  said : 
*^  I  beg  pardon  Arom  the  Assembly,  and  deeply  regret  a  moment 
of  vivacity,  which  was  exctied  by  the  most  violent  and  personal 
provocation.  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  not  follow  the  affair  any 
further.    It  will  be  settled  elsewhere."   . 

H.  Oudillon  Barrot  observed  that  the  police  of  the  hall  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  President  and  the  Bureau ;  but  he  assured 
the  Assembly  that  no  later  than  the  following  day  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings would  be  taken.  The  President  then  announced  that 
he  Iksd  written  to  the  Attorn^  General  to  commence  proceed- 
ings, and  M.  Gastier  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing. 
He  protested  vehemently  agpdnst  the  outrage  offered  to  him. 
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he  had  ordered  both  parties  to  be  taken  Into  oastody.  This 
statement  elicited  another  explosion  on  the  left,  and  H.  Dapin, 
being  unable  to  re-establish  silence,  again  covered  himself,  and 
invited  the  Assembly  to  adjourn  to  the  bureaux.  In  a  fsw  min- 
utes the  hall  was  completely  cleared. 

On  the  nth  the  President  presented  a  requisition  for  author- 
ity to  prosecote  M.  Bonaparte,  for  the  outrage  committed  the 
previous  day.    This  was  gp*anted  unanimously. 

The 'President  has  continued  his  Journey  to  the  principal 
cities  of  France.  He  was  received  at  Rouen  with  great  enthu- 
siaBm  on  the  llth  ult.  His  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, where  he  was  received  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy. 
During  the  afternoon  he  reviewed  tha  troops  and  visited  several 
manofactories.  An  entertainment  was  given  to  him  in  the 
evening;^  at  which  M.  Thiers,  who  was  on  the  way  to  Dieppe, 
was  present.  The  Mayor,  M.  Henry,  after  a  short  speech,  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  uucle,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  pro- 
posed the  folIowiDg  toast : 

"  To  Napoleon !  to  his  nephew,  who  is  also  called  to  be  the 
savior  of  France  and  of  civilization,  and  who  so  well  ja»tifies  the 
hopes  of  the  country .'' 

The  reply  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  filled  with  expressions  of 
oommon-plaee  conservatism,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  the 
evils  of  sodety  are  not  lo  be  cured  by  mystical  theories,  but  by 
oommon-sense  and  commerce.  His  reception  at  Havre  the  next 
day  was  less  cordial,  the  ories  being  principally  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique,"  '^  Vive  la  Constitution'' — ^scarcely  a  voice  calling  <^  Vive 
Napoleon."  The  clergy  and  a  large  number  of  people  met  him, 
and  paid  him  every  respect  A  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the 
evening,  at  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  assem- 
bled. The  address  of  M.  Bertin,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
Mayor,  breathed  a  spirit  of  true  Republicanism,  and  of  strong 
attachment  to  the  Constitution.  The  example  of  Washington 
was  warmly  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public The  reply  of  Louis  Napoleon  could  not  have  been 
shorter  without  a  violation  of  decency.    Here  is  the  whole  of  it 

**  1  regret,  exceedingly,  gentlemen,  not  being  able  to  thank 
you  as  1  could  wish  for  your  kind  reception.  Permit  me  in  a 
few  words  to  propose  a  toast :  '  The  town  of  Havre  and  the  pros- 
perity of  its  commerce.'  The  population  of  this  town  will  be 
convinced  every  day,  more  and  more,  that  there  is  no  prosperity 
for  commerce  without  order  and  stability.  No,  without  order 
and  stability  there  can  be  no  public  prosperity.  Gentlemen,  I 
drink  to  the  town  of  Havre." 

The  Arebbishop  of  Purls  has  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  strongly  advocating  the 
joint  interference  of  France  and  England  in  bringing  about  a 
settlement  of  the  diiferences  between  Austria  and  Venice,  and 
saving  the  latter  f^m  the  inexorable  conditions  which  the  for- 
mer wishes  to  impose  on  her.  It  concludes  as  follows :  "  Evil 
be  to  the  government  who  shall  witness  with  a  dry  eye  the 
agony  and  death  of  a  vanquished  people.!  What  does  history 
already  say,  and  what  will  posterity  forever  say,  of  those  who 
allowed  the  destruction  and  partition  ^of  Poland!  Venice, 
doubtless,  is  of  less  importance ;  but  the  right  of  a  large  State 
is  not  more  sacred  than  that  of  a  small  one.  To  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  Venice,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  total  ruin,  would 
be  also  worthy  of  the  Minister  who'  at  this  moment  directs  our 
foreign  affairs.  His  heart,  so  noble  and  so  open  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  true  liberty,  niust  be  filled  with  sympathy  for  such 
misfortune.  Let  him  not  allow  it  to  be  one  day  said^that  French 
diplomacy,  under  his  Ministry,  did  not  make  a  last  effort  to  stop 
the  pitiless  designs  of  Austria,  and  save  the  Venetian  States 
from  a  complete  loss.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  promises  made  to 
Venice,  of  the  hopes  that  have  been  held  out  to  her,  and  of  the 
support  even  which  has  been  given  to  her.  I  only  speak  of 
France,  of  the  interests  of  her  glory  and  of  her  dignity.  I 
speak  also  of  the  glory  of  a  Minister  who  is  dear  to  us.    1  con- 


jure him  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  Adriatic,  or  rather  toward 
Vienna.  There  are  in  that  city  envoys  from  Venice,  rejected 
and  abandoned.  Let  him  come  to  their  aid,  let  him  take  their 
interests  in  hand,  and  he  is  sure  to  acquire  imperishable  chums 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  justice  and  hate  iniquity.'' 

At  Rome,  Gen.  Oudinot  has  resigned  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  Commission.  A  commission  composed 
of  three  Cardinals,  Altieri,  Vannicelli,  and  Delia  Oenga  has 
been  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  form  a  ministry,  and  restore  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  and  has  arrived  at 
Rome. 

A  proclamation  was  published  on  the  Ist  of  August^  annooa- 
cing  the  triumph  of  religion  by  means  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  and  abusing  in  the  severest  terms  the  ^  wretches" 
who  had  dared  to  set  up  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  bat 
mentioning  neither  constitution,  concessions,  amnesty  nor  in  fluA 
any  of  the  points  which  chiefly  interest  the  public. 

The  other  acts  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  are  equally  oqi. 
inous.  They  eompnse  the  re^stablishment  of  the  ecclesiaMtieai 
courts  ;  the  abolition  of  all  lawt  evicted  since  the  6th  of  November 
1848 ;  the  dismissal  of  all  persons  who  served  under  the  Re^ 
public,  and  other  measures  so  absolute  and  despotic,  that  notbli^ 
but  the  presence  of  French  troops  prevents  a  general  oimvalsiim. 
In  short,  the  French  Republic  has  "  liberated"  the  Robhum  wilh 
a  vengeance. 

The  Pope  had  still  reftised  to  return  as  long  as  that  city  r»> 
mains  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  French  troops.  It  was 
added  that  his  Holiness  hsd  expressed  a  wish  that  the  French 
army  should  retire  and  leave  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
capital  to  the  Spanish  troops  under  General  Cordova ;  but  that 
in  the  event  of  this  not  being  agreed  to,  he  should  be  satisfied 
if  the  garrison  of  Rome  should  consist  of  French,  AuHtrian, 
Neapolitan  and  Spanish  troops  in  equal  nnmbera ;  but  he  adds 
the  condition  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  troops  remaining  in 
Rome,  of  whatever  nation,  should  wear  the  cockade  of  ths 
Pope. 

The  French  diplomatists  have  oompletely  failed  in  obtaining 
terms  from  his  Holiness ;  and  the  Cardinals  who  surround  him 
show  a  decided  determination  to  carry  their  victory  to  its  uU 
most  limits. 

Dr.  Giacinto  Achilli  has  been  arrested  in  Rome,  and  thrown 
into  one  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  these 
dungeons  the  bones  and  other  remains  of  former  victims  wer« 
brought  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  1840.  Dr.  Giacinto  AchiUi 
is  a  Protestant  of  about  five  yean'  standing.  Formerly  **  Viear 
of  the  Master  of  the  Holy  PaUMe,"  under  Gregory  XVI,  professor 
of  theology  and  proftssor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  College  of 
Minerva,  he  subsequently  beeame  a  Protestant,  and  is  well  known 
both  in  England  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  one  who 
f^m  conscientious  motives,  had  quitted  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church.  He  exercised  the  right  which  the  de  facto  coostitution 
of  Rome  gave  him  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  to  labor 
in  the  dissemination  af  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  propa- 
gation of  his  principles  among  those  who  were  disposed  to  hear 
him.  The  name  of  the  French  Republic  has  there  been  used  to 
reopen  the  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office ;  an  eminent  protestant 
theologian  has  been  thrust  Into  an  inner  dungeon,  in  the  name 
of  France, 

The  most  important  intelligence  fh>m  England  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  very  able  correspond- 
ent of  The  Tribune. 

*  The  troubles  abroad  have  one  effect  upon  us  that  few  antici- 
pated. Socialism  expelled  from  Paris  has  come  to  London  and 
that,  in  the  persons  of  its  ablest  defenders.  They  seem  to  tliink 
tliat  John  Bull  Is  a  fair  fellow  after  all,  and  that  he  will  still 
listen  to  them,  even  though  they  be  unpopular  and  not  suscess- 
ful  at  home.  Louis  Blanc  is  publishing  an  English  Socialist 
Magazine  in  London.    Othera  of  the  party  are  not  inactive ;  and 
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in  thort,  it  ie  more  than  probable  that  Continental  events  will 
■et  up  a  very  active  and  very  peaceful  Socialist  propaganda 
■mong  the  English.  If  Prondhon  were  here,  the  thing  would  be 
oomplete.  We  shoold  then  havo  with  us  representatives  of  at 
least  three  great  schools. 

By  the  bye,  I  am  surprised  that  Proudhon's  works  are  not 
translated  into  English.  Our  gravest  journals  laud  them  to  the 
skies,  when  most  detesting  their  doctrine.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view regards  Proudhon  as  a  giant  in  thought  and  logic :  and 
the  Athenoeum  very  lately  passed  upon  him  the  same  judgment, 
defended  him  from  the  charge  of  Atheism,  praised  his  literary 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  paid  equal  tribute  to  his  terrible 
rinoerity. 

In  other  respects  the  English  Socialists  are  busy  enough.  We 
find  announced  In  the  Times  a  translation  of  Fourier's  papers 
on  the  Soul,  from  the  Phalange,  which  will  form  a  large  work 
in  two  volumes  8vo.  Then,  moreover,  his  New  Industrial  World 
is  in  the  pro^n,  and  the  first  number  published,  being  done,  as  I 
nnderstand,  at  the  expense  of  a  gentleman  in  high  life  who  in- 
tends to  promote  this  caase.  Among  the  clergy  too,  there  is  a 
little  Sociuli.Ht  knot,  and  a  periodical  called  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
is  boldly  taking  up  the  question,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
Vo«rier*8  viows.  My  decided  impression  is,  that  these  ques- 
tiana  are  about  to  be  very  actively  canvassed  in  this  country, 
bnt  ehteAy  through  the  medium  of  grave  and  unexciting  works 
The  Owenites  have  all  but  disappeared,  which  was  necessary 
before  Soeialism  could  gain  a  hearing. 


Hitwd  of  tl)e  lUfck. 


Qrcat  Mkkting  in*  FAVoa  or  thr  Hojcqaiiiahs. — An  im- 
mense meeting  in  favor  of  ihe  Hungarians  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  Park.  Darin?  the  dav  our  national  and  civic 
Hags,  and  the  flag  of  Hnnirary  were  displayod  on  the  City  Hall, 
and  eaily  in  the  evening  ciowds  of  people  began  to  assemble 
in  the  Park,  until  they  formed  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
evei  seen  there.  Three  large  platforms  were  erected,  one  for 
the  American  speakers,  aaother  for  the  Germans  and  Hnngari- 
ana,  and  third  for  French  and  Italian  speakers. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Alderman  Kelly,  who  said  that 
the  Governor  had  been  invited  io  preside  and  regretted  eztremtly 
his  inability  to  attand  ;  but  said  that  his  most  heartfelt  wishes 
wara  for  the  sueces  of  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Hungarian 
Saopie^  stfuggling  for  their  libertiea,  and  that  the  highest  honor 
iriuch  could  liave  been  paid  him,  was  tiie  invitation  to  preside 
ai  this  meeting.  Mr.  Kelley  then  proposed  ex- Mayor  Have- 
saayar  as  President,  and  he  was  appointed  to  preside. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Havemeyor,  N.B.  Blunt, 
E!m|^  General  Walbridge,  Messrs.  Dolieny,  Sickles,  Walsh, 
Mufliford,  and  by  a  native  I^ungarian ;  also  by  Mr  Raymond, 
editor  of  the  Courier,  this  gentleman  having  been  loudly  called 
for. 

An  Address  and  several  llesolutiona  were  read  and  adopted  ; 
among  the  resolutions  were  the  following  ; 

ResUved,  That  it  will  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  recognize  the  national  aiid  political  existence  of 
Hungary  as  soon  as  an  acrcdited  Minister  fiom  that  Ilepublic 
shall  make  the  necessary  application. 

Reotlvedf — That  a  committee  of  22  be  selected  to  proceed  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  to  urge  upon  the  General  Government 
the  immediate,  absolute,  and  unconditional  recognition  of  Hun- 
garian independence. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Committee  to 
carry  them  into  effect :  Wm  F.  Havcmeyer,  John  Young,  F. 
B.  Cutting,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Wm.  V.  Brady,  Dr.  A.  S 
Doane»  David  Graham,  J.  Phillips  Phosnix,  Robert  Enmiett, 
Charles  Webb,  Simeon  Draper,  James  Kelly,  F.  A.  Tallmadge, 
Moses  H.Grinnell,  Jacob  Bell,  Robert  H.  Morris,  Peter  Cooper, 
Charles  W.  Hall,  M.  Van  Schaick  ;  Hungarians,— L.  R.  Brei- 


sach,   S.  Lndwigh:    Gennen, — M.  Rader»   Gnstavns  B»ch; 

Italian, — Gen.  Aveazana. 


Eleven  Aubeioans  lurnisoNKn  in  Mxxico.— The  Cincin- 
nati Daily  Commercial  containa  a  letter  addreased  from  Puebla 
June  l,by  W.  H.  McEUhany  to  his  iather,  J.  Mc£lhany,a 
Keeper  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Harrison  turnpike,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  young  McElhany  and  ten  other  Americana 
are  held  in  close  confinement  on  charge  of  robbery.  His  versioo 
of  the  affair  rans  thus : 

"  On  or  about  5th  of  June,  1918, 1  with  about  twenty  more 
young  men,  set  oat  for  Vera  Ciuz,  on  horse  back.  We  wer« 
very  badly  armed.  When  we  arrived  at  a  small  town  about  19 
miles  from  this  city,  we  were  pursuaded  to  leave  the  main  road 
and  take  a  nigher  cut  to  Jalapa.  We  proceeded  on  this  new 
road  about  forty  miles,  when  we  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
lancers,  and  after  killing  eight  of  our  party  they  made  us  pris- 
oners. Alter  securing  us,  we  were  robbed  ot  everything,  but 
our  shirts  and  pantaloons,  and  then  taken  to  a  small  town  called 
.St.  Andres,  where  they  held  a  consultation  whether  they  should 
shoot  us  the  next  afternoon,  but  they  did  not ;  some  Colonel  in- 
terceded for  UR.  From  that  town  they  marched  us  to  another, 
and  kept  us  until  Gen.  Worth  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  had  left  for  Jalapa,  and  then  marched  us  to  this  city. 
When  we  were  cominij  here  we  could  see  the  last  of  the  Aroer- 
icons  going  on  another  road,  hut  wc  could  give  them  no  sign. 
After  wo  had  been  here  for  fifteen  days  they  took  us  out  and 
tried  us  for  hisrhway  robbery.  Kuch  atrial  and  court  was  never 
seen  before.  The  whole  court  consisted  of  the  Judge  and  in* 
tetpreter-^no  jury  or  witness.  After  trying  us  be  sent  us  back 
to  prison,  where  we  remained  for  seven  months  more,  when  we 
were  called  out  again  and  tried  after  tho  same  manner.  No 
witnes.oes  have  ever  appeared.  What  ground  they  have  for 
charging  us  with  this  crime  we  cannot  see.  Yesterday  we 
were  told  that  they  were  going  to  send  out  cause  to  aaother 
town  and  have  it  settled  by  another  court. 


Literature  in  Boston. — Our  book  publishers  hsve  a  rare 
feast  In  store  for  the  reading  public  this  fall.  Emerson's  lectnrea 
on  "  Representative  Men,"  Napoleon,  Fontaigne,  Bacon,  8wa- 
denborg,  Shakspeare,  and  others,  are  announced  .Tic  >  *  • 
Reed  Si  Field  have  in  press  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Life,  by 
E.  P.  Whipple.  Greenwood  Leaves,  a  collection  of  Giaee 
Greenwood's  writings.  Lectures  by  Henry  Giles.  The  Boston 
Book,  new  series.  Old  Portraits  and  New  Sketches,  by  John 
G .  Whittier .  Angel  Voices,  or  words  of  counsel  for  ovarcoming 
the  world.  Poems  of  Robert  Browning.  The  mieceUaneoua 
writings  of  De  doency,  the  celebrated  English  opium  eater. 
The  three  last  mentioned  works,  are  reprints  of  English  publi- 
cations. The  Lectures  of  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Giles  are  favor- 
ably known  to  tho  New-England  public,  and  will  doobtleaa  meet 
with  a  ready  sale,  as  the  reputation  of  their  authors  is  well  es- 
tablished, and  the  subjects  on  which  they  write  are  of  a  general 
intereat. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Whittier  is  a  reprint  of  many  of  hia  pleasing 
sketches  of  the  famous  men  of  old,  the  sturdy  Reformers  of 
England  at  the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  founders  of 
the  sect  in  which  Mr.  W.  was  educated,  and  which  retains  his 
sympathies.  These  articles  have  had  a  very  entensive  circula- 
tion in  ihe  National  £ra,  where  they  have  been  originally  pub- 
lished. This  newspaper  has  a  large  number  of  paid  contribu- 
tors. It  has  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 
copies.  It  has  over  six  hundred  subscribers  in  Boston,  and  is 
delivered  by  carriers,  the  same  as  our  own  journals.  This  fact 
shows  that  a  good  newspaper  will  find  patrons  in  this  country 
who  can  appreciate  olaborate  articles  from  good  popular  writers. 


Charitt  in  the  time  of  Pestilence.— How  often  ie  it 
the  case  that  the  greatest  sacrifices  are  made  for  charity  by  those 
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who  are  at  the  smallest  feaoTe  from  'want.  The  Herald  of  the 
Prairies f  at  Chicago,  records  io  the  same  paragraph  the  sufferings 
of  the  Norwegian  people  dsriiig  the  pestilence,  liaving  lost  one 
in  fifteen  of  their  nnmher  hy  the  cholera,  and  ^  heroic  liberal- 
ity of  the  same  people  towards  a  still  more  noedy  and  afflicled 
company  of  Swiss  emigrants  who  arrived  in  the  place  during 
the  epidemic: 

**  Their  pastor  is  an  evsngellcal,  benevolent  and  laborious 
man,  and  like  Moses,  he  has  impressed  his  own  spirit  on  his 
people.  The  health  ef  their  commmiity  in  the  spring  was  as 
good  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  city.  A  large  number  of  Swiss 
fomUict  came  to  our  city,  and  being  strangers  and  without 
fViends  or  money,  they  were  taken  into  the  Norwegian  families. 
Many  of  them  were  sick  with  cholera  symptoms,  and  the  result 
is  as  we  have  stated  above.  They  have  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked,  and  they  will  not  lose  their  reward.  Even 
this  affliction,  severe  as  it  really  is,  does  not  deter  them  from 
sliU  extendiDg  tlie  aaroe  benevoleoce  to  others  who  need  their 
care.  '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendelh  to  the  Lord,*  and  it 
shall  be  returned  to  him  with  usury.'* 


■•«4^#4 


of  the  expedition,  are  to  receive  $1,000  each.    This  is  the  cur- 
rest  report  hereabouts. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  something  in  the  wind,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  probably  in  possession  of  the  leading  (acts;  at  least 
we  infer  so  from  the  promptness  with  which  it  has  moved  to 
to  counteract  the  project,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  U.  S.  sloop 
of  war"* Albany,  Lt.  Ridgley  commander,  arrived  off  Pascagoula 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  movements  of 
these  men.  Other  vessles  of  the  Gulf  squadron  were,  we  learn 
detailed  for  the  same  service,  but  they  had  sailed  from  Pensacola 
before  the  orders  reached  vhere. 


The  St.  Louis  Bank  Defalcation. — A  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  writing  from  St.  Louis  says : 

Within  the  past  week,  an  event  has  transpired  in  our  city, 
that  produces  more  excitement  than  did  the  lire  or  the  cholera- 
An  embezzlement  »f  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  has  been 
discovered  to  the  amount  of  $120,000.  The  party  accused,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Childs,  late  paying  teller  in  the  bank,  has  heretofore 
borne  a  high  charscter  for  integrity  and  piety.  He  is  a  minister 
of  the  niethodist  persuasion.  The  case  is  now  before  the  ^rand 
jury,  and  they  have  found  a  true  bill  against  him,  but  whether  a 
conviction  will  follow  or  not,  is  very  uncertain.  The  evidence 
will  be  mainly  circumstantial,  and  our  jurors  sometimes  take  a 
chuie  totally  unexpected  by  the  court,  the  lawyers,  and  the  par> 
ties  themselves.  The  trial  will  nof ,  probably,  come  on  at  this 
term  of  the  Criminal  Court,  as  the  docket  is  full. 


««-^»- 


Thb  Cask  or  Martin.— An  examination  was  held  on  Satur- 
day morning  in  the  case  of  John  and  Elisabeth  Hayes  vs.  George 
Martin,  an  action  of  damagee  to  recover  for  services  rendered 
by  a  fttgUive  stave.  The  defendent  had  been  lodged  in  jail,  and 
was  brought  out  upon  a  petition  for  hearing  under  the  act  of 
l&46j  prohibiting  the  imprisonment  of  non-residing  debtors. 
The  evidence  to  tlie  immediate  issue  proved  tiiat  Martin  was  a 
a  resident  of  Chester  county.  Pa.  Upon  this  testimony  which 
there  was  no  attempt  to  disprove,  Judge  Legrand  ordered  his 
discharge.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  some  statements 
were  brought  out,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  slave  in  ques- 
tion had  been  residing;  for  some  eight  years  past,  io  Chester 
county,  a  portion  of  which  time  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Martin.  He  bad  passed  at  a  free  men,  and  was  generally 
aupposed  to  be  so  ;  even  his  wife  is  represented  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  slave. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Cuban  Expedition. — The  Mobile  Herald  and  Tribune  of 
the  23d,  speaking  in  relation  to  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  'band 
of  suspicious  characters  at  Round  Island,  opposite  Pascagoula, 
lay 8 :  ''  Nothing  is  known  here  Io  the  public  except  that  some 
400  or  600  Irandred  men  have  been  rendezvoused  upon  Round 
Island.  It  is  understood,  also,  that  they  are  entirely  without 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  our  last  snformationrepresented  tbem 
as  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
have  killed  ali  the  cattle  on  that  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
and  had  forcibly  taken  all  the  stores  from  the  light-hovse  keeper. 
At  Pascagoula,  it  was  feared  they  would  become  still  more  law- 
less, and  in  their  extremity  of  hunger,  ravage  the  coast.  So 
far  as  we  oan  tenm,  the  men  themselves  are  totally  ignorant  of 
their  destination.  Upon  enrollment  they  were  paid  $20  eadi 
with  a  promise  of  an  additional  bounty,  and  at  tfao  termination 


(totDtt  ayxb  (fTottntrg  items. 


Opposition  to  Change. — We  have  noticed  in  an  extract 
from  Macaulay  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  change  which  was 
manifested  on  a  particular  occasion  in  London,  when  it  was 
proposed  tol  ight  the  streets.  In  that  extract  Macaulay  referred 
to  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  vaccination.  The  same 
spirit  was  shown  when  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  first  in- 
troduced. The  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  a  paper  be- 
fore us : 

hen,  in  1718,  inoculation  for  small- pox  was  adopted  in  the 
country,  the  greatest  uproar  was  stirred  up  againit  it.  Not  only 
was  the  whole  medical  profession  opposed  to  it,  but  farther,  as 
Moore  tells  us  in  his  amusing  Mork  on  inoculation,  "  some  zeal- 
ous churchmen,  conceiving  that  it  was  repugn.int  to  religion, 
thou<;ht  it  their  duty  to  interfere.  They  wrotr-  :  ?,.l  preached 
t.iut  inoculation  was  a  daring  attempt  to  interrii|M  the  eternal 
decree  of  Providence.*'  Lord  WardclifTe,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lady 
Wottly  Mantague,"  sa^s  that  "  the  clersry  descanted  from  their 
pulpits  on  its  impiety."  A  Mr.  Mass^  preached  in  172fi,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  that  "  all  who  infused  the  fer- 
ment Ware  hellish  sorcerers,  and  that  inoculation  waso  diabolicai 
invention  of  Satan."  And  one  of  the  rectors  of  Canterbury 
the  Rev.  Theodore  de  la  Faye,  perhaps  exceeded  this,  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  1751,  for  he  denounced,  with  horror,  inocu- 
lation as  the  ollbpring  of  atheism,  and  drew  a  touching  paraM 
betwean  the  virtue  of  reaignation  to  the  Divine  will  and  ita 
practice. 

LiaaaiA. — A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Express  has  the  fol- 
lowing acconnt  of  the  people  and  prcducts  in  Libeiia  : 

"  Two  crops  a  year !  Such  cofPea  as  Mr.  McLain  showed 
me,  commanding  the  highest  priee  in  the  market,  of  an  oily 
richness,  as  if  it  came  from  a  land  '  flowing  with  railk  and 
honey !'  Anew  root,  too,  that  even  now  competes  with  the  beat 
of  the  West  lod^a  Isles.  Coopers,  caipenters,  millers,  cooks, 
washers,  tnd  seamstresses  are  found  among  this  number.  Those 
of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  have  lived  that  length  of  time 
or  longer  with  the  same  master.  They  are  sensible,  orderly, 
and  industrious  people,  have  been  used  to  the  culture  of  rice, 
sugar-cane,  corn  and  cotton.  They  understand  the  preparation 
of  rice  for  market,  and  the  monufacture  of  sugar.  William 
Goldman  is  a  very  ingenious  blacksmith  end  lioase  carpenter ; 
has  bad  the  management  ol  a  steam  saw,  and  rice  mill,  and  has 
acted  as  engineer  on  board  a  steamboat,  can  read,  write,  &c. 


GoN.  Tatloe  attacked  with  Cholera  and  Recovxrino. — 
President  Taylor  arrived  at  Erie,  Pa.  Saturday,  P.M.,  quite 
sick  having  been  attacked  with  purging  and  vomiting  at 
Waterford,  Pa.  and  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  out  of  his  carriage 
and  carried  into  the  Hotel.  He  rested  well  last  night  and  feels 
better  this  morning,  and  has  determined  not  to  go  East  until 
after  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Gov.  Fish  has,  we  understand,  re* 
eeived  a  letter  from  the  General,  in  which  he  states  that  he  in- 
tends to  visit  Albany  on  or  about  the  14th  of  September.  This 
will  be  immediately  after  the  Sute  Fair.— Albany  Evaniag 
Journal  of  the  S8th. 
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Prinos  Mette«nich,  it  is  said,  is  suilfering  very  much  from 
"  a  softening  of  the  brain."  So  much  that  he  cannot  recosniae 
his  own  daughter.  If  he  had  suflfcrcd  some  time  ago  by  a  soft- 
ening of  the  heart,  manliind  would  have  suffered  lees.  Whether 
the  Prince's  celebraRsd  Johannisberg  wine  has  had  anything  to 
do  wiih  softening  his  brains,  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  have 
noticed  that  the  people  who  buy  the  wine  of  that  name  sold  at 
our  crack  hotels  at  $12  per  bottle,  have  the  softest  of  brains. 
Yet  the  Prince's  politics  are  a  greater  humbug  than  his  wine— 
a  greater,  thank  God,  than  the  woild  can  ever  bear  again. 


«»-*«o**'^ 


A  JoKB  MADE  A  Matter  OF  News.— Georgfe  Hudson,  the  ex- 
ploded railway  king,  has,  say  the  English  papers,  purchased 
from  the  government  the  ruins  of  Longwood,  at  Saint  Helena, 
and  is  about  to  go  thither.  The  Admirality,  it  is  said,  have 
offered  him  passage  in  the  man-of-war  brig  Stag. 

The  above  item  of  intelligence  is  circulating  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Boston  Courier  says,  without  any  suspicion  on  the  port  of 
readers  or  publishers  that  the  story  is  a  quia.  The  downfall  of 
the  Railway  Napoleon,  naturally  suggests  the  parody  of  the 
French  Emperor's  exile.  The  *'  brig  Stag,"  is  of  course  the 
proper  craft  to  carry  Hudson  off.  The  dealers  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  give  the  name  of  this  animal  to  a  speculator  who  geis 
hopelessly  'cornered." 

Singular  Fatality.— Interments  in  cities  have  long  been 
deemed  unhealthy,  yet  a  case  has  lately  been  made  public  in 
Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  that  city,  which  is  worthy 
of  note.  He  says  that  two  children  who  went  to  the  Neck  Bu- 
rial ground  for  a  walk,  were  taken  with  vomiting  on  their  re- 
turn  home,  and  one  of  them  died  in  consequence  of  the  poison- 
ous effluvia.  He  also  says  that  a  clergyman  and  mourners  were 
reoently  driven  out  of  the  grounds  by  the  noxious  exhalations 
He  further  adds  that  the  whole  neighborhood  ia  tainted  there- 
from, and  that  no  one  can  live  there  with  impunity. 


►»•• 


Some  of  the  English  railway  companies  now  issue  insur- 
aaoe  tickets  to  their  passengers.  A  first  class  passenger  may, 
on  buying  his  ticket,  by  paying  three-pence  extra,  have  his  life 
insured  for  the  journey  to  the  extent  of  £1000,  payable,  if  he 
is  killed,  to  his  legal  representatives— and  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injury,  if  life  i»  not  lost.  A  second  class  passenger  may 
insure  for  £500  for  two-pence,  and  a  third  class,  £200  for  one 
penny. 

MEBTmo  OP  Tailors.— A  general  meeting  of  the  tailors  of  the 
city  and  county  will  be  held  this  morning,  at  the  Filbert  Street 
Hall  to  consider  the  condition  of  their  brother  tailors  of  Boston, 
who  are  now  on  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages.  A  delegation 
from  Boston  will  be  present  to  address  the  meeting.— [Phil. 

Bun,  28th. 

■  ■  — — ^»-»<^»<  • 

^  Speaking  of  the  fighting  firemen  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Ledger  says : — 

The  fighters  now  look  to  the  newspapers  for  an  account  of 
their  exploits  as  regularly  as  the  public  world  look  to  the  bulle- 
tin of  a  commander-in-chief  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  feel 
chagrined  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  them. 


NOTICES. 


k»H«-^ 


Right.— The  colored  people  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  about  to 
inquire  legally,  whether  Boirds  of  Directors  of  that  State,  have 
the  right  to  exclude  black  children  from  their  common  school?. 

f^  A  French  wag  says  that  when  the  fogs  hinder  the  work- 
ing of  the  telegraph,  the  French  provincials  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  governed  by  a  Kin^^  or  a  Prfsideiit. 

Psychology. — Xn  association  has  been  formed  in  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
lo  test  the  efficacy  of  of  *•  Electrical  Psychology  in  the  cure  of 
diseases." 


Back  Numbbak,  ttom  No.  I,  oan  be  supplied  to  new  enfaeeri* 
hers.  We  hope  ell,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  wHl  remil 
promptly. 

All  who  are  ftiendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  are  res- 
pectfully solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

Post  office  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  pUee  of  ft«etlonal 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stampe  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Maateis. 

Paymknt  in  advance,  is  desirable,  in  all  eaaee.  $2  will  pi^ 
for  one  year. 

Six  Mouths.— Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advaaee, 
($1.00)  will  be  aooepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  tike 
^^Sfibit  op  the  Aoe." 

8 riBSc RISERS  will  please  be  partionlar  in  writing  ihe  Nambs, 
Po3r  Opficb,  County,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers^  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  omisdions, 
and  mistakes 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE 


This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peanefbl  Transforma- 
tion of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  intereota, 
from  oompetitive  to  oo-operative  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
xation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  sh^Ul  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefVil  transformation  in  hnmna 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  tlie  highest 
light  on  all  sides  oommunicat^  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being. — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britinn  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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0eierteb  Ifiottv^. 


Ttma  th«  Omin  of  Ta»m» 
QOOD  NIQHT. 


Dark  ia  the  night  I 
Tet  stttn  an  glimmering  through  theeope  of  heaven ; 

The  air  sighs  softly  through  the  wandering  trees ; 
And  innocence,  unstained  by  evil  leaTen, 

All  bright  within— the  outward  g^oom  can  please, 
With  the  sweet  influence  of  the  calm  hour  filled, 

In  its  dear  bosom  carrying  itsownhcaYen ! 
To  all  who  liaTc  their  day's  work  well  falfllled— 

To  them  good  night  I 

Still  is  the  night! 
All  day  loud  noises  wane ; 

Weary  and  tearfbl  eyelids  own  the  calm ; 
And  sleep  is  hilling  in  her  soft  domain 

The  throbbing  heart  with  HeftTen>8  own  sootUag  balm. 
To  you  for  whom  her  shades  descend  in  Tain, 

Whom  care  keeps  watohfaig,  peace  your  cares  fiiam; 
0ooCihed  be  the  oouch  of  sorrow  and  of  paiib— 

To  each  good  nightl 

Rich  is  the  night  1 
Qui  man  hope  here  for  more, 

When  the  dark  night  of  trouble  reils  him  round, 
Than  in  bright  dreams  to  see  hear'n  ope  its  store, 

And  each  warm  wish  by  fancy  orown*d? 
Do  you  for  whom  Hope  smiles  by  day  no  more, 
May  her  soft  whispers  in  her  sleep  be  found !  • 
To  you  good  nightl 

Faith  springs  by  night. 
Wh«ft  all  the  fond  heart  hailed, 

Have  long  beneath  the  lonely  hillock  slept— 
When  they— the  dearly  lored— the  deep  wailed— 

Fate's  bitter  flood  from  thy  fond  arm  hath  swept : 
Think,  amid  all  the  trials  that  assailed, 
One  eye,  above  the  stars,  its  watch  hath  kept : 
And  watches  still,  good  night! 

ALL  FOR  THE  B.E8T. 

Aix's  for  the  best ;  be  sanguine  and  oheerftil, 

Trouble  and  sorrow  are  fHends  in  disguise ; 
Nothing  but  folly  gpes  faithless  and  fearful; 

Oourage  forever  is  happy  and  wise ; 
All  for  the  best— If  a  man  would  but  know  it : 

Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest ; 
This  is  no  dream  of  the  pundit  or  poet : 

Heaven  is  graeious,  and— all's  for  the  best. 


Tor  The  iplilt  ef  the  Age* 

RBFORMER8. 


Faraticisk  Is  not  peculiar  to  any  age  or  country.  Wherever 
there  are  systems  of  belief,  religious,  political,  or  philosophical^ 
fitted  to  excite  the  sensibilities,  there  will  be  error,  or  whioh  te 
saying  the  same  thing,  there  will  be  dlifering  opinions  and  seal- 
ous  partisanship.  There  will  be  men  who  believe  essentially 
opposite  creeds,  and  earnest  natures  that  cannot  believe  except 
thoy  also  fed.  That  man  has  but  superficially  studied  human 
nature  who  would  not  expect  such  results,  firomthe  peouliaritiea 
of  its  constitution.  '*  If  says  an  author,  ''a  man  makes  a  men- 
ial advance,  some  mental  discovery,  if  he  acquires  some  new 
idea,  or  some  new  fkeulty,  what  is  the  desire  thitt  takes  pomm' 
^n  of  Idnr  at  the  very  moment  he  makes  it  ?  It  is  the  desird 
to  promulgate  his  sentiment  to  the  exterior  world,  to  publish 
and  realise  his  thought Immediately  there  be- 
comes Joined  to  his  acquirement,  the  notion  of  a  mission."  Here 
is  the  spring  of  all  attempts  at  reformation.  And  the  law  of 
progress  working  by  individuals  implies  the  collateral  exist* 
enoeof  Ihnt  suooesslve  enthutlasitt  which  men  call  IhnfttieaL 
For  in  the  very  act  of  disoovering  error,  the  fortunate  disoov* 
erer  alone  in  his  triumph  is  likely  to  be  more  deeply  imbued 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  lus  new  acqulremenl| 
by  the  power  of  that  principle  which  in  some  measure  excites 
every  man  to  aspire  towards  originality  and  to  desire  that  whleh 
Is  new  and  strange.  The  knowledge  of  some  new  chemical 
combination,  or  principle  in  physics  or  morals,  the  solution  of  a 
baffling  astronomical  problem, — any  such  treasure,  whether  it 
promises  special  emolument  or  not,  is  a  secret  of  which  any  man 
may  be  proud ;  prouder  than  he  can  be  of  accumulated  gold,  or 
even  of  extended  authority ,  and  it  Is  an  elevation  of  soul 
whi<A  we  more  easily  Justify.  It  Is  not  wonderfiil  then.  If  hUi 
enthusiasm  l«  greater  than  that  which  marks  the  common  daily 
routine  of  labor,  or  recreation,  or  even  of  religious  duty. 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Apostles,  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tions and  our  own,  the  incitements  of  earlier  chemistry,  th« 
mercenary  ambition  of  which  our  times  and  our  country  tar- 
nish  a  present  illustration ;  all  these  and  all  like  these  and  of 
which  there  are  types  must  hnve  dwelt  as  they  did  in  the  heartfl^ 
and  guided  the  minds,  and  nerved  the  arms  otmen^  the  eleneeti 
of  whose  natures  were  just  what  are  those  of  our  own. 

It  may  be  doubted  indeed  if  the  total  absence  ofteaticism 
would  not  imply  an  unfortunate  and  lamentable  stagnation  im 
the  current  of  human  affairs.  Svery  reformation  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  exhibition  of  energy  on  the  part  of  its  first  leaden 
which  to  an  unambitious  conservatism  will  aeopi  undue  and  ua^ 
wise,  *'  seal  not  according  to  knowledge,"  which  quoted  in  such  * 
connection  implies  that  knowledge  has  or  should  have  determiaft* 
ble  bounds ;  and  a  preference  for  i|itollectnal  immobility  over  ia« 
tellectnal  restlessness  which  must  attend  progreasingknowledgo. 

Nor,  can  we  suppose,  \^  a  cautio«9  »o4  14n4(if^  QOPMTfi* 
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tim  is  without  its  usss ;  Just  ss  the  drag  npoa  the  swift  wheel 
Of  ft  i^hsriot  Is  uaML  i  Jnst  ss  the  cheeks  t^  ^ovnter  eheoks  of 
CflmmijUonsj  ipreron^epit  hare  Hi^  mlufi  It  fliraishes  the 
IMdi^iftg  inflntnee  in  hmnsii  sf sirs ;  bat  if  hat  If  it  seek  to 
nlet  Xhesha^eafords  relief  from  aferi|pfl  vQj^\  bat  what 
ir  il^fore  weiie  iMtlfim  p^  shade  ? 

Our  own  age,  oar  own  ooontry,  has  its  proposed  reforms.  In 
the  matter  of  oar  "peoaliar  institations,''  in  the  peiml  4f!I9H$* 
nent  of  legislation,  in  the  modes  of  ezeeating  laws,  in  the  gen- 
|ifj  ^i^silJ  orgsnisation  that  premaips,  in  theories  of  nie^^e 
and  in  prerailing  theologioal  systems.  There  are  men,  who 
iairing  to  diapoJbe  human  aatbosiix,  and  to  resist  homan  nsor- 
pati09i>  bat  not  to  <)ljQ>ate  or  xiew't  the  Toioe  of  confijenoe  oir  the 
tiaims  of  heaven,  proclaim  aload  their  detestation  of  that  dark 
Mid  maWgBsnt  disease  in  onr  political  systemy^hnman  SlaTery. 
ThsfTSanethflfa  who  would  have  jadioial  condemnation  dls- 
oriminating  and  merdffi,  fot  rtlenthps  and  harsh,  who  would 
aare  life  where  it  can  be  ssTsd,  rather  than  lose  it  whercYer  it 
SIOJ  1*0^7  ^  ^^  vbo  cannot  forget  the  oommon  endow1Dl^nt 
^^vmaaitjrs  which  belongs  to  tbe  oviminal  and  the  ju^gs^  who 
leoqpuso  the  possiblUtjr  of  enmr  eren  In  B^K^moB  of  diTiniij 
fiwrf ed  by  the  poeticsl  oenservatism  of  age  and  the  erodlUon 
of  ^  powerful  ministry ;  vtd  who  reverently  and  hopefiUly  wait 
fitr  new  troth  from  any  source^  so  it  is  bac  truth.  Social  evils 
bare  attracted  the  notice  of  a  fcw  earnest  pnd  philanthropic 
minds  and  these  are  occupied  continually  with  sy«kms  of  soeial 
TOfonp.  They  would  bnTo  labor  rewarded,  ednoataon  free  and 
•nplfS  physical  and  mental  suffexiag  aUoriated }  the  hunger  of 
Irebu^  and  the  porerty  and  destitution  of  Kngland  and  of  our 
own  countiy,  are  not  mere  nanatlTes  of  ihot  nocessary  to  the 
f^mplete  edflcstion  of  gentlemen  as  matters  of  knowledge;  but 
itfj^rtling  and  monmfbl  realities  fitted  to  inspire,  and  inspiring 
the  active  phllantlur<^y  of  men  and  brothera  Th^  would  in* 
(|uire  how  tfu:  crime  which  riots  most  in  the  hovels  of  poverty  is 
the  resiilt  of  poverty,  an4  bow  te  that  poverty  is  unavoidable 
^  ^u^eserved,  and  th«v  ^nU  ftorther  prssuBM  to  hope  and 
S|sk  for  a  remedy  of  such  dreed  evils.    Theso  sve  the  men  who 

'^  Their  op|)onent8,  th^isewbossprotenensarsto  sul^  and  the 
tenure  of  whpf^f  iffpomeu  uw  becpo^e  lesp  seonrs  if  the«!^  pio- 
P9se4  ri^fornis  aucce^  wiU  oonnjUtnte  the  fonservetive  psrty. 
!l7hey  ^ill  se^  ^yil  iu  sJavoit^  hut  it  is  reroediUsi^  thqr  WiU 
wsiyely  witness  its  orerg^ifUi  ufon  our  institutions^  iMid  take 
||xelter  Ixt  their  own  supposed  irreapoasibili^  against  the  at* 
t^ks  of  mpre  honest  haters  of  evU ;  somo  notion  of  the  depff»iE- 
ity  of  thf  x¥if^  will  inipedo  their  conversion  and  pfM»ly so  theil^ 
benevolence^  the  tkces  of  their  suffering  bsethren  do  not  exbiint 
the  ^^i^  of  fu^ture  or  coinplexion  necessary  to  give  the  right 
t9  A^^PA^  P^^  rather  ii^dicatff  the  inevitable  proridential 
^^^^7  9fi9l^  Wbic^  ii^  tl^jr  pie«iy  tb<9  would  not  munaur. 
!rh^  would  have  the  penally  richly  en<i?fCAd  whenever  the  law 
Isvioli^^e^,  and  crimes  punished  becau^  they  4o«enre  punish-' 
m^t^  and  in  accox^anpe  with  theiy  def«rt ;  the  prj^c^vation  of 
VP^^  which  they  deem  a  suj^rduu^  f^b^jqt  la  to  be  bf^Uor 
aecured  by  an  impracticable  attempt  to  nqnd^j;  equal  end  exact 
^ie^  to  crimei^  (the  poller  o^ilj  of  Oninisflienc^,  th^i  hj  a 
ireasoni^ble  and  feasible  apportionment  of  penalty  to  orlmo  iff  a 
iireotiy  preventive  force.  The  sy^^m  of  these  oxen  might  ^ 
eomplete  and  adequate^  if  it  were  i^ot  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
Mugs  it  proposes  to  govern  incapable  of  being  realised.  The- 
ologians are  sstounded  at  the  presumipg  innovi^tions  of  thos^ 
Wft4M  efforts  are  aimed  at  what  are  deemed  inconsistent  and 
•Onbadictory  views  of  God  and  destiny  of  punishment  and  sal- 
Wltton.  Physicians  reverently  cherish  and  indignantly  defend 
^l^ems  0^  medicine  produced  by  the  leamii^  of  ages  j  the  great 
Binies  of  the  profession  have  lived  and  died  with  fWl  belief  in 
their  efficacy  and  shall  there  be  any  thing  new  that  is  better 
than  theories  confirmed  by  remarkable  success  and  fortified  by 
aluminous  learning. 


But  perhaps  no  sarcasm  has  been  so  bitter,  no  attacks  so  Aa- 
rioqs,  nojersonaiitisiso  violent  ai^  wntestff  tyoe  whiq^  yapt 
tho  ei^i|t4|>f  aodal  reformers.  Tl|p  V|o#  <ff  fo^^^lisli^^jsl* 
Orist,  agpi|iaaare  with  tliis  dfss  ol|y  Qi^  monm^  i|Dr|MM>tie, 
ii4kd4|  fxi.  The  mercbant  or  proj^i^nal^fn^  i^  fli^tf#  P^ 
d^pifi^  ll^  passes  tbteugh  1ik%gf<i^9i^J^wm^iiu%4^  Mm 
princely  manrion  or  lofty  storehouse,  elbowing  poverty  aad 

Ti<9  wbipb  no  i(l9p  soDilhiUtx  iboU  Inflito  bin  to  afirtniii 
Choice  rhetoric  embodies  beautiful  and  consoling  thoughts  of 
^iff^gio|i  olm^qpy  aa  thqr  <yuao  to  our  can  from  gildoil pal- 
pits  and  in  measured  tones.  "^  The  riolated  law  speaks  out  its 
thunders,''  but  the  evils  of  society  by  which  many  are  lendeicd 
IMle  to  its  p(n»lties  find  Uttle  coasidfraition.  flsol^  isppmm* 
ment  and  all  hopes  for  man  kindred  to  it  are  in  the  riew  of  man7 
poisoned  ftuits  that  spring  up  from  the  soil  of  infidelity. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  thf^  InM^ty  lAould  exhibit  a  ooaoem  tar 
human  misery  which  the  church  fldls  to  show !  Strange,  that 
the  church  is  so  easily  satisfied  with  existing  tilings,  and  stran- 
ger that  she  looks  so  Jeoloasly  upon  those  whose  efforts  however 
mistaken,  are  directed  to  the  resDiofal  of  temptation,  and  the 
true  eigoyment  of  life. 

But  what  should  be  the  troatment  of  aeform  1  We  answer— 
The  end  th^  propose  being  a  good  one  an4  their  sinosril^  being 
unquestioned,  th^  should  be  mot  in  a  fiJr,  generous  and  phi- 
lanthropic spirit^  a  spirit  anxious  for  truth,  and  caring  littie 
whence  it  oomesi  if  it  be  only  truth.  The  charaoteriat^c  eager- 
ness ws  see  in  then  should  be  regarded  as  natural  to  thaiv  posi- 
tioa  Prompt  and  senkms  co-operation,  cordial  and  honest  ao> 
knowledgment  and  juat  honor,  a  spirit  of  candor  and  djolibera- 
tion  which  may  softsn  asperities,  and  modify  extravagance^ 
and  distinguish  a  great  good  fr^m  littie  evil  whith  which  it 
may  be  associated,  and  give  to  it  a  Judicious  and  praetiosl  work- 
ing—-these,  and  not  wholesale  condesuation  and  iwiaastie  bit- 
terness are  the  feelinga  with  wldoh  all  slaoere  endeavors  to  re- 
fbrm  eril  should  be  met  It  is  te  mora  to  the  honor  of  profea* 
sed  relormera,  who  are  sincere  and  honest  that  they  offer  pro- 
jects of  ameliosation  which  if  ovan  extsMragant  and  imfneti- 
cabla  attest  their  eamestaiess  and  rindjaafte  t^ir  ssivibiUty, 
than  to  the  honor  of  thosa  who  indulge  in  sveepiag  dnwjueia 
tion  of  such  reforms  that  they  thus  dsnottace,  and  yet  offer  no 
substituted  plan  by  which  to  show  their  interest  in  suffering 
humanity. 

"'Tis  ea^  tiling  to  say,  that  men  are  knaves ; 

'Tis  oa^  thing  to  say,  that  men  are  fools  j 
'Tis  easy  tiling  to  nj,  an  author  raves } 

Bssj,  tohim  who  always  ridicules 
The  inoomprehensible,  to  allege — and  saves 

Trouble  of  farther  tiiought — th^  oft  there  rules 
Fanatic  feeling  in  a  nmdman's  brain." 

The  late  Dr.  Ghannlag,  in  speiAing  of  one  of  these  raformers 
uses  this  language, "  I  fhr  preftr  his  morKdly  ssnsittvo  vision 
to  prevslent  evils,  to  the  stone  bBndnesss  of  th&  sMiMtiides  who 
condemn  him.'' 

"  Beform"  should  be  no  equivocal  suspicious  word,  but  one  we 
should  Joy  to  heai^.  The  age  in  which  it  wiU  not  be  beard,  must 
be  either  an  ag^  of  unparalelled  sloth  and  insensibflity  or  the 
millenium. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  this  article  to  argue  agrinst  the  oondemnar 
tion  of  fUse  raformers,  nor  in  ihvor  of  their  extravagant  prop- 
ositions. We  only  insist  that  hasty  censures  and  violent  abuse 
shall  not  discourage  the  benevolent  heart,  and  that  the  true 
spirit  of  rafbrm  shall  be  ever  welcome.  A  noble  conciliation  and 
a  considerate  magnanimity  are  the  safe  principles  upon  which 
error  may  be  avoided  and  truth  elicited.  There  Hves  no  man 
so  high  in  station,  with  so  varied  acquisitions  of  wealth,  or 
power,  or  knowledge,  of  such  intrinsic  or  derived  dignity,  that 
he  can  be  more  nobly  employed  than  in  investigating  the  great 
problem  of  human  suffering,  and  seekittg  with  a  fervent  pur- 
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pQM  its  nost  effootud  remedj.  There  is  no  man  so  lowly  in 
birlh,  or  poTerftj,  Ihst  he  maj  not  oontribute  to  the  Ireaeary  of 
]i«msn  ohen^,  and  in  some  wi^  aid  in  the  speed  of  oniTersal 
happiness,  for 

"Manisdsartoniia;  the  peoves6 poef 
Leny  flir  sofll*  moments  In  »  WMvy  lift 
When  they  eanloMiw  mdlM  that  thcry  haTShecn 
netiseltei^  I9ks  fhHiers  and  the  dealenHmt 
Ofsome  (toSBdl  bleislags;  Uso  best  hind  «o  ttraii 
As  needed  kinAifegs,fir  thiibingle  eaose^ 
Yha*  lo^httveaR  9fiu  wd  hmam  heart/* 

BEWARE   or  PgJJQMINQ  APVERTtSEMCNTa 

Oar  cit J  readers  may  not  all  be  aware  that  advertisements  not 
Unlreqnently  find  their  way  to  a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  nnwary,  and  whose  authors  are  actuated 
by  the  basest  motives. 

An  occurrence  has  just  been  narrated  to  us  by  a  worthy 
widowed  mother,  who  desires  it  noticed  as  a  warning  to  others. 
She  has  an  attractive  little  family  of  daughters,  and  bein^  in 
feeble  health,  and  left  dependent  on  personal  exertion,  has  very 
properly  instilled  upon  the  minds  of  her  household  the  impor- 
tance of  each  doing  their  part  toward  meeting  their  common 
wants.  One  of  the  elder  children,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  looking 
over  the  daily  Sun,  observed  an  advertisement  saying  that 
apprentices  were  wanted  at  No.  — ,  Canal-street,  to  learn  the 
business  of  artificial  flower  making,  and  that  small  wages  would 
be  giyen  at  first,  and  increased  according  to  competence,  fee. 

The  daughter  supposing  that  an  opening  was  thus  presented 
of  which  she  might  avail  herself  to  begin  to  be  useful,  took  it  to 
her  mother  to  ask  permission  to  apply  for  the  work  in  question. 
As  no  evil  was  suspected,  her  wish  was  approved.  She  went  to 
the  place  designated,  and  on  ringing  the  bell  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  who  assmred  her  she  would  be  wanted,  and  directed 
her  to  ge  to  their  place  of  business  a  long  distance  down  town. 
She  did  as  desired,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place,  found  an  elegant 
residence,  with  nothing  to  indicate  its  being  a  place  of  business. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated  about  catering,  but  finally  ascended 
the  steps  and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  a  person  on  the 
walk,  whs  liad  observed  her  attentively,  inquired  her  errand. 
She  gave  it  readily,  and  he  at  once  admonished  her  not  to  enter 
tlie  door,  saying  it  was  known  to  be  a  disreputable  house  and 
should  she  go  in  she  mi^t  not  so  soon  go  out  again.  He  en- 
quired if  she  had  a  mother,  and  counseled  her  never  again  to 
answer  such  an  advertisement  unattended.  His  kind  solicitude 
led  him  to  acsompany  her  almost  to  her  home,  but  she  did  not 
learn  his  name  or  address.  "  Oh,"  said  this  mother  while  her 
eyes  filled  with  tearsi  **  if  I  conld  but  know  where  to  find  him 
so  that  I  might  go  to  him  and  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  his 
timely  cantion  to  my  child.** 

The  tnith  here  was  obvious,  A  fresh  supply  of  young  victims 
was  wanted  for  the  charnel-house,  and  the  advertising  agency 
Goold  be  made  available  for  this  end.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
are^  throogh  such  means,  unwittingly  introduced  to  disgrace  and 
infamy.  Let  mothers  and  daughters  beware,  and  may  the  latter 
sspecialfy,  ponder  the  paths  of  tkieir  feet,  and  heed  no  tempting 
hait,  till  it  has  first  been  examined  by  those  competent  to  judge 
of  its  true  merits.— [Advoeate  and  Guardian. 


HOW  CRIMINALS  ARE  MADE. 


^  »*m*»  ^ 


BoTAL  AnauKSMTS^— Fredrick  the  Qreat  was  very  fond  of  a 
disputation ;  bnt  as  he  generally  terminated  the  discnseion  by 
oolleiing  hb  antagonist  and  kicking  his  shins,  ftw  of  his  guests 
wsre  di^osed  to  enter  into  thsarena  against  him.  One  day  when 
hs  was  erennors  than  vsnally  diqMsed  for  an  argument,  hsask- 
ad  one  of  his  soits  why  he  did  not  ventore  to  express  his  opinion 
OA  setts  pavtiealar  qnestion :  <*  It  is  impossible,  yonr  majesty,"  was 
the  reply ,<<  t*  azpfeH  aa  opinlen  belbre  a  sovereign  wlio  has  sneh 
▼Si7  Strang  eoBiiotiaai  sad  vhoivssf«  smeh  tkUk  bo^s/^ 


The  NawsPAPia  Boy. — Entering  the  police  court,  as  nsnsL 
one  morning,  I  noticed  among  the  prisoners  a  youth  Who  was 
poorly  dad,  and  who  was  bathed  in  tears.  Sitting  down  by  hfs 
side,  I  said  to  him,  "  Why  are  yon  hete  my  son  7'* 

''I  am  accused  of  selling  newspapers,  sir,  without  a  fi^ens^.^ 

"  Are  you  gmilty  ?'» 

«  Yes  sir." 

'*  Have  you  been  arrested  before?** 

"  Yes^  twies." 

*'  What  ibr  T" 

'*  For  seiUng  newspapers." 

'<  Why  do  yon  persist  in  doing  it  ?'^ 

**Bseanse  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  to  get  a  living.*' 

**  Hwre  you  a  father  f  ** 

<*  No  sir,  my  father  is  dead.*' 

*'  la  yeur  mother  living.*' 

**  My  mother  is  a  drunkard;  she  does  not  take  any  care  of  me, 
and  I  donH^  know  where  ahe  is  now." 

As  the  thought  ot  his  loneliness  came  over  him  he  wept  as 
though  his  heart  would  break.    I  was  much  moved.** 

^  Where  do  you  lodge  7**    I  inquired. 

"  Near  CJnion-street,  air.  I  pay  ninepence  a  night  for  lodging 
in  advance,  and  I  buy  two  plates  of  beans  in  the  course  of  the 
day  for  which  I  pay  as  mudi  more.'* 

"  How  do  you  spent  your  evenings  7" 

"  I  walk  about  the  streets  or  go  into  the  auction  rooms.** 

''Cannot  you  sit  down  in  the  house  where  you  lodge,  by  the 
fire  and  read  7" 

'*  No,  sir,  the  woman  of  the  house  is  poor.  She  has  no  room 
for  me  at  her  fire." 

''  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  eountry  and  work,  if  a  place 
oould  be  obtained  for  you  7" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  and  work  for  my  living.  I 
don't  want  to  stay  in  Boston  any  longer.  But  I  have  nobody  to 
get  a  place  for  me.  I  don*t  want  to  go  down  to  the  jail  again." 
'  I  now  spoke  to  the*  judge  respecting  the  prisoner.  One  ot  the 
officers  of  the  court  said»  *'  U  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  try  to  d 
anything  fbr  him,  for  he  has  been  sent  to  the  jail  twice  for  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  it  did  not  do  him  any  good** — '*  That  is  a 
good  reason,"  I  said.  *'  why  he  should  not  be  sent  there  again.** 

After  some  conversation  with  the  judge,  I  agreed  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  proseoution,  and  he  agreed  to  call  the  fine  one  cent. 

Taking  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  my  house,  he  was  supplied 
with  food,  shoes  and  stockings  were  put  upon  his  feet  and  a 
good  place  was  immediately  obtained  for  him  in  the  conntry^ 
where  he  is  now  doing  well. — [John  M.  Spear. 


THE  FABLED  UPAS  TREC. 


What  passes  with  most  as  a  fable^  is  after  all  a  reality. 
Brook  e*a  Journal  of  a  residence  in  Borneo  are  entitled  to  all 
crediti  for  their  author  ranks  already  as  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able men  of  the  ag*— having  by  his  individual  enterprise,  pvt 
in  train  a  series  of  events  resulting  in  the  cmiquestand  probable 
civilisation  of  the  savages  of  tbat  Island. 

While  making  geolegical  examinations  in  search  of  coal,  he 
with  his  iriends  discovered  an  isolated  upas  tree,  (onlesrir 
Uaacwria,)  nearly  forty  feet  high.  lU  trunk  was  almost  straight, 
its  bark  smooth  and  of  a  red  tan  color,  and  its  head  a  dense 
va^mm  of  dark  green  glossy  foliage.  The  ground  beneath  its 
shade  is  crowded  with  tombs,  yet  vegetation  flonrishes  Inxiui* 
antly  round  its  rootat 

In  tapping  it,  no  bad  effects  were  experienced  firom  the  effluvia. 
But  on  cutting  it  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the,  wood,  bark  and 
juice,  a  man  was  so  much  stupified  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  mulbury, 
and  the  cow  tree  cf  South  America,  belong  to  the  same  natuial 
order  as  the  deadly  Upas.— [N.  E.  Puritan. 
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THE   FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 


We  have  bad  manj^  descriptions  of  the  Falls  of  Nias[ara  by 
English  tourists,  and  it  may  perhaps  seem  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  number.  The  following,  howerer,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
James  Dixon,  D.  D.,  late  repreaentative  in  this  country  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  dilfers  irom  others  in  its  analytical 
character.  It  is  taken  from  the  doctoral  published  narrative  of 
his  visit  to  America. 

Prepossessions  in  visiting  scenes  of  this  nature  are  unftivorable 
to  first  Impressions,  to  a  full  admission  of  fine  feelings  of  loAy 
sentiments,  or  even  of  v^equate  conceptions.  These  prepos- 
•essions,  in  my  case  I  found  to  be  all  untrue ;  they  bad  all  to  be 
removed  from  my  mind  before  even  the  grsndeurs  which  stood 
arrayed  before  me,  in  all  their  majesty  and  glory,  could  produce 
any  accurate  ideal,  or  excite  any  corresponding  emotion. 

These  mental  efrors  reached  to  everything  just  as  the  mind 
under  the  influence  of  one  false  impression  is  itself  placed  in  a 
wrou'  position  and  consequently  becomes  incapable  of  seeing  any 
thin *»  aright .  The  whole  scene  from  these  causes,  though  not  less 
extraordinary  than  I  bad  imagined,  yet  was  so  in  a  perfectly 
diflbrent  manner  from  anything  anticipated. 

From  all  I  haa  read,  as  well  as  Irom  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, I  had  always  supposed  that  the  scenery  around — ^the 
country  itself— was  bold,  lofty,  sublime-'Whereas  it  is  perfectly 
level.  Through  the  same  deception  I  had  imagined  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  must  rush  through  some  mighty  chasm,  some 
prodigious  rent  and  fissure  of  mountain,  broken  through  to  form 
the  channel,  while  overhanging  rocks,  hideous  precipices,  and 
lofty  peaks  frowned  in  awful  majesty  upon  the  current  as  it 
passed  ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  banks  are  quite  even  and  cov- 
ered with  verdure,  plants,  flowers  and  beautiful  trees.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  misconception  I  had  next  fancied  that 
the  visitor  was  always  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls,  that  the 
torrent  fell  at  bis  feet,  that  he  had  to  lift  up  his  astonished 
eyes  to  gaze  on  the  descending  flood ;  while,  in  reality,  he  finds 
himself  at  the  top,  on  a  level  with  the  ed^e  of  the  precipice, 
having  to  look  down  into  a  frightful  gulf  bdow. 

Our  path  across  Goat  Island  brought  us  close  to  the  American 
Fall.  I  sat  down  on  the  roots  of  a  tree,  on  a  level  with  the  crest 
of  the  cateract,  and  almost  near  enough  to  touch  the  waters  with 
my  foot.  My  companion,  who  had  often  seen  these  wonders  of 
nature  previously,  left  me  alOne,  and  amused  himself  by  walk- 
ing about  the  island.  I  sat  silent  and  motionless  a  long  time, 
looking  with  a  sort  of  vacant  astonishment  on  the  whole  scene. 
The  thoughts  "It  is  grand!  it  is  sublime!  itisawfbl!'*  crossed 
my  mind,  butnothing  definite  had  fixed  itself  there ;  all  remained 
in  the  same  confusion,  chaos,  stupefaction.  At  length  as  if 
awakened  by  a  dream,  I  exclaimed,  *'  How  beautiful  !*'  And 
then  in  a  moment,  a  thrill  ran  through  my  soul  like  an  electric 
shock,  which  at  once  scattered  the  miaits,  and  I  exclaimed  loud 
enough  to  have  been  heard,  "  Ah  yes,  that  is  it,  that  is  it — it 
belongs  to  the  beautifhl  !**  This  was  a  new  idea,  a  revelation, 
and  transformed  the  whole  scene  in  an  instant  into  perfect  unity 
and  glory. 

With  this  general  notion,  this  new  instrument,  I  began  to 
examine  the  several  objects  around ;  endeavored  to  analyse,  to 
-separate  the  elements,  to  watch  the  extraordinary  movements 
of  the  liquid  machine  which  was  moving  so  majestically  around  | 
me ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  tijne,  to  combine,  to  grasp  the  whole. 
Is  beauty  compatible  with  sublimity  7    Can  the  two  attributes 
in  one  and  the  same  object  7    Must  the  sublime  be  necessarily 
•devoid  of  the  beautiful  7    Must  the  beautiful  be  destitute,  per  %t 
of  the  sublime  7    These  are  questions  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  great  authorities.    Generally  speaking  they  seem  to 
have  entertained  the  notion  that  the  ideas  are  incompatible ;  that 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  belong  to  distinct  and  separate  de- 
partments, whether  of  nature  or  of  thought ;  and  that  no  union 
no  harmony,  no  concord  of  circumstances,  can  blend  the  beautl- 


with  the  sublime,  or  the  sublime  with  the  beautiful,  con- 
stituting them  one  and  the  same  object.  We  venture  to  diflbc 
from  these  authorities ;  and  our  proof,  our  demonstration  is  in  tlie 
Fails  of  Niagara. 

No  oce  doubts  as  to  their  sublimity;  the  grattdenr  of  the 
scene  is  too  palpable,  too  imposing,  to  ovewkelming  to  admit  of 
doubt  en  tliis  point.  The  tnbjoct  admits  not  of  reaaaning — ^it 
is  a  matter  of  mere  sensation.  No  bmnan  being  ever  behdd 
these  wonders  without  doing  homage  to  this  aentimont.  Manj 
have  probably  been  unable  to  comprehend  their  own  ae&aatioDn 
as  they  looked  upon  the  aatonishing  phenomena  \  but  dwy  hare 
felt  their  power,  and  been  subdued  into  reverence  and  awe.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  me  to  stir  for  a  great  length  of 
time;  an  irresistible  fascinalSon  seising alfmy  faeoltiea*  aa  If 
over-shadowed  by  the  preseene  of  a  mystic  power,  whose  voice 
was  heard  in  the  thunder  of  many  waters,  as  well  as  his  majesty 
seen  in  the  grandeur  of  every  object  around. 

But  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  happiness  are  produed  by 
the  beautiful ;  and,  at  the  time,  I  considered  Niagara  the  most 
sublimely  beautiful  object  my  eyesjever  beheld.  Heaven  was 
most  propitious.  The  sun  shone  forth  in  all  his  glory,  the  skies 
were  lofty,  blue,  clear,  and  stretched  over  an  infinite  span,  an 
ample  arch,  such  as  is  only  seen  in  such  climates  on  a  summer's 
day.  Seated  on  the  roots  of  the  tree  before  mentioned,  I  began 
to  employ  my  new  power,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  soon 
found  its  use.  Above  the  crest  of  the  cataract  the  water  was  of 
yellow  color ;  but  I  saw  that  as  soon  as  it  passed,  with  the  ex- 
ception merely  of  slight  streaks  of  its  primitive  hue,  and  in  one 
or  two  places  green,  which  only  hightened  the  effect,  it  instantly 
changed  into  perfect  white.  The  brilliant  and  dazzling  white, 
as  pure  and  spotless  as  snow,  was  predominant,  and  gave  its 
character  to  the  whole  scene. 

By  intense  gazing,  I  neat  perceived  that  the  descending 
waters  did  not  retain  in  a  smooth,  'glassy,  stream-like  surface, 
but  broke  into  crystals,  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning,  losing 
their  watery  appearance,  and  were  made  brilliant  and  sparkling 
like  gems,  by  the  illumination  of  the  sun's  beams.    This  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  crystals  was  next  seen  falling  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  countless  myriads,  not  inconfyised  heaps,  but  in  perfect 
order  as  an  immense  roll  of  beautiful  drapery  studded  with 
brilliants,  and  united  by  the  force  of  some  common  element. 
The  unity  and  order  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scene.    It  might  be  expected  that  the  "  flood  of  many  waters," 
was  dashed  against  the  stones  and  rocks,  and  broken  into 
fragments.    Not  so.    The  flow  is  perfectly  regular ;  and  the 
splendid  sheet  of  fluid  gems  is  seen  to  fall  in  a  rcgubr  and 
continued  stream.    The  only  deviation  from  this  regularity  is 
the  apparent  formation  of  a  beautifiul  curve  at  the  Great  Fall, 
the  bend  or  concave  side  being  inward ;  while  below  the  flood 
of  white  foam  spreads  itself  out  like  the  robes  of  soveigntj  at 
the  feet  of  a  mighty  prince.    But  this  splendid  robe  does  not 
present  the  aspect  of  an  even  surface ;  it  is  gathered  into  f ea- 
toons,  as  if  so  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.    The  crest 
of  the  precipice  is  evidently  uneven — ^there  are  rocky  projec- 
tions, and  yet  these  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  divide  and  break 
the  waters  in  their  fall,  while  the  stream  retains  its  unity.    Tlie 
effect  of  this  is  to  grasp  the  flood,  as  if  by  the  human  hand,  into 
folds  which  fall  gracefully  down,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene. 


Here  then,  is  the  combination  of  beauties  seen  at  Niagara. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  rock  with  a  crest  three-parts  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  lixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the 
level  ground;  then  let  him  iroas:ine  some  mysterious  power, 
everlaBtingly  rolling  from  this  crest  a  robe  of  hoar  frost,  white' 
dazzling,  pearly,  descending  like  beautifnl  drapery,  festooned 
and  varied,  yet  regular  in  form,  with  a  long  train  spread  on  the 
level  plain  below,  and  he  will  have  the  best  idea  which  I  can 
give  o  the  garniture  of  Niagara.  Conceptions  are  difficult 
perfect  description  impossible ;  nature  has,  however,  supplied 
us  with  the  power  of  short  ejaculations  in  the  plaee  of  ail  odier 
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meaiu  of  ezpressioii.;  and  after  casing  with  iodeicribable  in- 
tenaity  on  thia  glorioas  object,  I  ooold  only  ezclaiin  "  It  is  like 
beantifol  robea  falling  from  the  fbonldera  of  a  goddeaa." 

Aa  aoon  aa  aome  neceaaary  preliminariea  were  dispoaed  of, 
we  went  to  aee  the  Great  Fall  The  river  at  this  point  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  acroas ;  the  fall  itielf  is  in  the  form  of  a 
creacent,  the  curve  inward,  and  is  often  called  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall,  by  reason  of  its  reaemblance.  The  deacent  of  water  at  the 
Amerioan  Fall  ia  IM  feet;  and  at  the  greater  one  158  feet. 
Below  the  cataract  the  river  is  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  being 
aa  we  see,  contracted  after  its  descent,  while  ita  depth  is  said 
to  be  three  hundred  feet.  This  rush  of  water  ia  connected  with 
diatant  forces.  The  river  forma  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the 
l^remt  upper  lakes,  which  fooetber  with  Erie  and  Ontario,  drain 
according  to  professor  Drake,  of  Kentucky,  an  area  of  country 
equal  to  40,000,  squre  miles ;  and  tlie  extent  of  their  aorfiMU  is 
eatimated  at  93,000  square  miles.  These  lakea  contain  naafly 
one-half  the  iireah  water  surfaea  on  the  globe.  On  arriving  near 
the  Adl  I  placed  myself  on  Table  Rock,  the  usualandbest  poaitiaa 
to  obtain  a  perfect  view.  With  all  the  characferistiea  of  beaniy 
mentloued  in  connection  with  the  first  aoene  described,  wa  have 
here  naany  additional  elementa  brought  to  view.  The  diflbrenoo 
ia  ia  pcaitiotfy  extant,  greatneaa,  and  if,  the  term  may  be  em* 
ployed,  the  unity  and  perfection  of  the  object. 

The  leaser  fall  is  that  of  a  branch  stream— ^is  is  the  paMol 
river ;  tim  fanaar  teda  tta  way  into  the  ehanel  from  the  aide, 
the  bank— thia  apana  the  channel  itaelf ;  the  ertst  of  the  amalier 
pncftpico  ia  neatly  a  straight  liwH-^ia  ia  a  beautiful  curve ; 
the  dependent  stream  lookalike  an  aceidentt  a  phenomenon  that 
need  not  have  been,  and  in  which,  even  now,  aome  change  might 
possibly  be  produced ;  but  the  Great  Fall  looka  like  the  "  ever> 
lasting  hllla,"  as  so  to  speak  an  eternity,  an  essential,  original, 
immutable  power  of  nature.  A  stranger,  having  never  seen  thia 
Ibn  would  be  led  to  imagine  aometliing  extremely  confuaed  muat 
prevail,  like  the  heavena  in  a  atorm,  cloud  rising  after  cloud,  or 
like  the  ocean  agitated  by  opposing  currents.  Nothing  can  be 
a  greater  mistake.  The  veryopposlte  is  the  fact.  The  day  doea 
not  break,  the  tide  not  flow,  the  planet  does  not  move  in  ita  orbit, 
with  greater  regularity,  and  certainty  than  Niagam.  From 
Table  Rock,  or  my  bed  room  at  tiie  hotel,  I  always  saw  the  aama 
calm,  anmfiled  majeatic  object.  No  diminution  or  augmentation 
of  water  appeared  but  a  constant  Inexhauatibla  roll  of  the  torrent, 
nothing^  anidogoua  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  or  tfie  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea  occurs,  but  one  deep,  even,  everiaating 
movement ;  winda  and  atorma  wiH  aeatter  the  apmy  before  the 
cataract  ia  reached,  but  after  tlie  waters  have  pasaed  they  can 
have  no  efllbct ;  th^  cannot  turn  the  atream  one  hair's  breadth 
or  stop  ita  oourae  lor  a  moment.  There  ia  asmethlog  perfectly 
awful  in  the  idea  of  the  undeviating  uniformity  of  all  the  forces 
aeen  to  be  at  work  at  this  great  fall. 

We  behold  motion,  eahn  but  rapid^-iminterrupted,  irreaiati- 
ble,  eternal— with  the  feeling  that  thia  motion  haa  been  In  pro- 
gress for  hundreds,  for  thousands  of  years ;  for  aught  we  know, 
firom  the  beginning  of  time,  or,  at  any  rate,  ever  since  the  flood. 
We  see  force  and  power— palpable,  tangible,  concentrated,  and, 
to  man,  omnipotent— «lwaya  at  work  and  unwearied,  silent, 
migeatic,  like  tiie  omnipotence  ol  God.  We  contemplate  a  creat- 
ed aovereignty,  a  kind  of  rectoral  glory,  enthroned— a  power, 
eoneentrating  itself  at  this  point  in  lofty  grandeur,  aa  if  to  ren- 
der itself  visible,— then  sweeping  along,  and,  in  regard  to  all 
within  ita  away,  helplesa  in  resistance ;  like  the  mighty  stream 
of  time,  benring  the  fate  and  destiny  of  nature  and  empirea  Into 
the  abyas  below,  the  Hadea  of  all  created  things.  We  follow 
the  oourae  of  the  waters,  and  aee,  at  a  prodigioua  depth,  a  fright- 
fid  gulf,  aeooped  out  aa  if  to  embrace  the  deaeending  flood  and 
eottduet  it  to  some  new  destiny, — aa  the  preaeut  receives  the 
paat  in  ita  pasaage  onward,  and  impels  it  by  a  new  impulse, 
together  with  all  it  bears  on  its  tide,  to  the  mysterious  fhture. 
Wo  atretch  our  gaae  over  thia  yawning  deep,  and  perceive  that 
the  water  has  changed  its  aspect  altogether.    It  has  not  a  milk- 


like appearance,  and  is  toaaed,  agitated,  whirled,  infuriated-— 
heaving  its  boson  to  an  immense  height,  and  sending  forth  Ita 
spray  and  mist  to  be  arched  by  the  rainbow,  and  painted  by 
sunbeama  with  every  vartaty  of  cdlor ;  thus  imitating  the  pro- 
gress of  human  events  in  reducing  old,  great,  majestic  time* 
worn  forma  of  power  Into  chaoa,  and  then  handing  them  over  to 
other  agenciea  to  receive  some  new  form,  to  run  in  new  chan 
nela»  and  puah  their  way  into  an  untried  destiny. 

Such  were  the  thoughta  which  paaped  through  my  mind ;  but 
who  can  graap,  who  oan  describe,  the  combined  effect  7  We  have 
no  analogies  in  nature  .  hi  m  falls  are  alone  in  the  universe 
heyatandin  peerless  majeaty ;  nothing  is  like  them.  The  snb- 
limity  consists  in  their  combined  majesty  and  beauty.  Their 
grandeur  ia  no  in  the  slightest  degree  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  Alpine  mountains,  rugged  heights,  and  overhanging  rocks 
covered  with  clouds  and  loat  in  darkness.  It  is  rather  as  if  nature 
had  sat  in  council  with  herself  to  create  a  living  embodiment  of 
her  utmost  power,  aoverign  glory,  irresistible  force,  rapid  motion, 
aqd  then  throw  around  the  repreaentation  of  her  visible  symbol — 
instinct  with  the  life  of  many,  of  all  elements — a  covering  of  ex- 
quisite, of  inexpresaible  beauty. 

There  this  living  monument  stands,  a  glorious  emblem  of  the 
majesty  of  God!  It  has  been  looked  upon  with  wonder  next  to 
adoration  by  a  countless  number  of  visitors ;  these  have  all  re- 
ceived different  impressions,  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of 
their  nervous  systems,  the  powers  of  vision  and  the  faculty  of 
combination.  Many  have  given  their  inpressions  to  the  public ; 
some  in  classic  and  eloquent,  impassioned  and  poetic  strains ; 
some  again  in  scientific  and  geological  language ;  but  all  have 
come  short,  all  have  failed.  This  attempt  to  convey  the  impression 
of  another  soul,  the  feeling  of  another  heart,  is  equally  short  of 
the  truth,  is  equally  fiiilure.  Who  can  describe  thunder?  Who 
can  paint  the  rainbow  ?  Who  can  exhibit  the  ocean  in  lan- 
guage ?  Who  can  grasp  the  infinite  7  God  has  left  In  all  hia 
domlniona  and  works  space  for  imag^ination.  Every  thing  haa 
Ha  mystery — nothing  ita  limita.  NIagra  stands  a  mystic  craa- 
ation,  defying  the  admeasurement  of  the  human  intellact.  Bol 
he  weicomea  aU  who  approach  to  indulge  the  faellga  of  admiratliMi 
wonder,  awe.  And  by  the  eternal  foar  of  his  glorioQO  mualc  ha 
sends  up  sounds  of  adoration  to  God,  and  challengaa  for  Ilia 
Creator  the  homage  of  all  hearta. 


-•«•••- 


CANNING  FLOORING  AN  IMPERTINENT. 


Before  dinner.  Lord 


called  on  Frere,and  asked  himself 


to  dinner.  Fiom  the  moment  of  his  entry  he  began  to  talk  to 
the  whole  party,  and  in  Erench— all  of  us  being  genuine  EngHak 
— and  I  waa  told  his  French  was  execrable.  He  had  followed 
the  Russian  army  Into  France,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  great 
men  concerned  in  the  war ;  of  none  of  those  things  did  he  say 
a  word,  but  went  on,  sometimes  In  EngliA  and  sometimea  ia 
Prandi,  gabbling  abont  cookery,  and  dreas,  and  the  like.  At 
laat  he  panaed  for  a  little ;  and  I  said  a  few  words,  remarking 
how  a  great  image  may  be  reduced  to  the  ridiculoua  and  con- 
temptible by  bringing  the  constituent  paits  into  detail,  and 
mentioned  the  grandeur  of  the  deluge,  and  the  preaervation  of 
life  in  Geneais,  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  ludicrous  affect 
produced  by  Drayton'a  deaeription  in  his  Noah's  flood : 

**  And  now  the  beasts  are  walking  from  the  wood, 

Aa  well  of  ravin  as  that  chew  the  cud. 

The  king  of  beasts  his  fury  doth  suppress, 

And  to  the  ark  leads  down  tbe  lioness  ; 

The  bull  for  bis  beloved  nute  doth  low. 

And  to  the  ark  brings  on  the  fair- eyed  cow.'*   he. 

Hereupon  Lord resumed,  and  spoke  in  raptures  of  a 

picture  which  he  had  lately  aeen  of  Noah*a  Ark,  and  aaid  the 

animals  were  all  marching  two  and  two,  the  little  onea  first,  and 

that  the  elephants  came  laat  in  great  majesty  snd  filled  up  the 

foreground.    *'  Ah !  no  doubt  my  Lord,"  said  Canning,   ''  yoor 

elephants,  wise  fellows!  stayed  behind  to  pack  up  their  trunka.S 

This  floored  the  ambassador  for  half  an  boor. 

Coleridse'a  Table  Talk. 
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SKETCHES  OF  DI8TINQUI8HEO  MEN. 


rCHOlUa  BABQiQTON  MACAULAY. 

ErsftTTHiiio  in  Its  plAoe^  and  »  place  ftp  evwjtt^Bg,  smbm  tt 
be  *  law  of  utiinl  order,  u  well  M  poor  Blehard'a  eeononles. 
Tbomas  B.  Maoaolay,  like  H  Oniiot,  mm  out  of  Us  plaee  m  a 
jfn^-^yugn :  Ke  10  where  he  ought  to  be  fai  fhe  oloeet  of  the  hie- 
torian.  ItistraethatMr.MaoaaUi7lo<ftedprettx«MMi|^!na 
debate,  or  on  the  miniaterial  benches ;  bat  practlcallj  he  was  a 
perfect  partiaan,  a  spedous  talker  about  liberty,  who  was  at  t^e 
wne  time  one  of  the  most  paaslTC  cars  to  the  whipper-in  of 
Bxidah  Whiggery,  and  who  earned  and  won  dismiasal  from  etery 
^osatitnen^  which  he  represented.  As  an  intellectnal  man, 
kowerer,  T.  B.  Blaoaolay  deservedly  claims  the  esteem  of  his 
ootamporaries.  In  literature  his  position  is  equally  high  and 
independent. 

Thomas  Babington  Ifacanlay  is  the  son  of  ihat  flunons  Zachaxy 
Kacanlay,  who,  although  a  slaTsholder,  delighted  to  struggle 
Vlth  Clarlsoii  and  Wilberfbroe  for  the  freedom  of  ihe  slaTe. 

T.  B.  Uacaulay  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  took 
hia  bachelor's  degree  in  1822,  obtained  a  fellowship  at  the  Ooto- 
ker  competitio  open  to  graduates  of  Trinity  j  and^  after  study- 
ing law  at  lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  It 
vap  11^  this  year  that  hi|,Basiy  on  Milton,  appeared  in  the  "  Sd- 
inborgh  BcTiew,''  to  which  celebrated  periodical  he  has  since 
qnntinaed  to  contribata  The  career  of  Macaolij  haa  two  aspects  i 
U  haa  been  political  and  literary.  In  both  spheres  haa  he  shone 
Hitb  a  splendid  brilliancy,  but  in  the  latter  only  haa  he  acquir • 
id  i^lid  ihme.  As  a  parliamentarian  he  haa  been  well  paid  fbr 
ma  speeches ;  and  no  one  can  glre  him  a  hii^er  titlaaa  asti^tea- 
nm  than  ^Mit  of  an  orator. 

He  waa  first  appcinted  by  the  Whig  adaslnlaftiatiaa  one  oC 
t)M  ccmmlasioneni  of  bankrupt^,  and  entered  parlinmiwit  ea 
MBiberlipr  Gains  ia  1882.  InlSdihesailbr  I.ee^atwhiflb 
pMBled  ha  waa  appoinied  aaonitaijr  to  the  India  Boatd,  b«t  aaesi 
all«r  howaa  naansd  member  of  thefiu|areiBeO«anoilUiCalevila| 
and  proceeded  to  Indm  to  assume  his  oftaa  la  1838  he  retnzn- 
ad  to  Sngland  and  waa  elected  M.  P.  fi>r  Bdiatai)gh  at  three 
iereral  elections.  In  1846,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  disgusted 
with  his  domineering  di8po8itl<Hi  and  serrile  partisanship,  re- 
ftised  to  eleot  him  again,  and  chose  as  his  sucoesaor,  Ghariea 
Cowan,  a  gentleman  whose  independence  and  urbanity  are  c«\y 
iBffpasaed  by  his  actiTe  bencTolence. 

Mr.  MaceinUi^s  detet  was  eycaadi«g|y  mortifying  to  hia 
rpnity.  Hia  o^gan  of  aslf-eataem  is  veiy  largSi  and  it  is  wbia* 
psied  that  he  would  rather  have  been  defeated  by  MUtmi^a 
8atan  than  the  good  paper  mannflteturer ;  by  a  fiuaoua  fiend 
<han  an  obacure  aaint  He  retired  into  priTate  lift  immediaSely 
after  hia  diseomfiiure,  and  the  reanlt  haa  been  hisreosnt  Histocy 
of  Sngland. 

Maoaulay  la  a  poet,  casuist  and  historian,  but  perh^iahia 
genius  may,  after  all,  be  termed  simply  hietoriesL  Hia  bold 
bussts  of  song  are  all  animated  by  the  historical  q>irit ;  the 
"  Battle  of  the  League'^  is  an  enthusiaatie  deaeription  of  an  epi. 
aode  of  French  history ;  and  his  lays  of  ancient  Rome  are  clas- 
sical ballads,  or  illustrations  of  the  ^*  brave  days  of  old''  when 
the  woodman  left  the  waters  of  Auser,  and  tne  hunter  of  the 
deer,  the  Cimmian  hill,  and  the  herdsmen,  the  meads  of  Clitum- 
nus,  that  they  might  go  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  Romans  or 
have  their  own  throats  cut.  The  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome^  are 
Jvst  illustratioDS  of  Livy,  and  certainly  contain  more  romantic 
history  than  poetical  tenderness.  Macaulaj's  powers  as  an 
essayist,  have  shone  most  luminously  in  literary  history :  and 
his  highest  achieyements  have  been  in  the  descriptive  more  than 
in  the  philosophical  branches  of  criticism. 

He  has  travelled  over  the  world  of  general  history,  and  has 
anatomised  some  oi  its  episodes  with  the  scalpel  of  an  analyxist, 


and  adorned  them  with  the  skill  of  an  artiai  R  is  impoarfhto 
not  to  love  Maoaulay  as  a  writer,  tor  he  poaassses  as 
anoe  of  spirited  sentiment,  which  might  easily  impose  upen 
who  did  not  know  him  ss  a  poUtieian,  as  earnestness  of  prinfli- 
ple.    In  his  personal  prelections  he  Is  firee  and  Kbertl  and  tfiiga, 

^  Them  none  waa  Hsr  a  parley, 
Then  all  were  for  the  State ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor* 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  gf  eat 
Vben  la«aa  were  ihirly  portioaadi 
Than  apoila  were  fairly  aold  ; 
The  Romana  were  like  brothera, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

The  Whigs  cf  Bngland  onaa  were  animaia  with  th^s  Mssaifa^ 
rapabUaaA  aijait  of  oM  Rome,  but  in  nwdaa  di^Sy  madent 
whlneiy  aod  tasyism  ava  nearly  armed  at  Iha  pwni  cC 
niiniiidfsMWi  Maaanhiy  theoreticaUy  maintafcas  Ummn^mmt 
c#  th«  VUga  of  17$!^  hot  w«  have  haaad  him  anpaiwi1iona\y 
IsU  tha  wiridng  am  ef  HiBbw«h  that  tMf  l^d  nt  tj^ 
toiha  teaddaak  whtta  at  the  aame  tiasa  he  at%maWaadthg» 
aaOhtrakasaandaaiagaa    Ttta  pwpaie  of  fted,aaseai»i»  th» 

hia  ckset)  Asm  to  aU  sad  look  aft  tha  atreaai  of  hisfesij«  aa  ifc 
flows  on  to  the  nnivssial  lepttbHa.  Mailhar  aiaiats  aar  patli- 
saaaasaahaagatiM  aamat  ofagsai 

Mr.Macaalay  ia  af  adddttng atatwa,  wiA  aiaasdlBg btai^ 
oval  tea,  and  Uva^,  mobOa  ftalBMi    la  apaaUng^  hia  vnaa  ii 


dear.  Ml 


and  hia 


Mvely 


Long  may  he  be  qpaved  to  writo  hlatasy,  aad  navar 
called  npaa  again  to  aaaiat  la  making  il. 


hoba 


Tbs  "CoMora  Maa**  van  CAH^aa.'-'r 
in  the  French  repnblicaa  joamal.  Le  JMMitlaer.  It  ia  s  deaciip* 
turn  of  tha  ooming  nsan — that  individual  to  whom  is  to  be  ea» 
truatod  the  •rgaaiaalioa  of  CsAada : 

PnofBacf. -"Canada  will  become  free,  and  will  be  snneicd  to 
tha  Unltod  Sutea  ia  Ava  yeaia.  Upper  Canada  will  Conn  ana 
atatof  Xiower  Cana^  a  aeccnd,  and  New-Bnunswick  a  third. 
Independenae  of  the  connUy  wiM  be  obtoined  by  meana  of 
pcaitioaa  addraaaad  to  the  paraat  ecmnlry,  signed  by  umm  of  aB 
pailias^  aad  amoag  dhasa  by  60,000  French  Caaadiana.  Locd 
Blgw  will  aevai  gia  baok  to  Fiigland.  Tha  firat  Governor  af 
the  Atoto  of  Lamer  Canada  wlU  ba  a  map  of  middicage,  w|k^ 
jiwt  aav  ia  lining  v«vy  retised»  e^aalty  unknown  to  all  partiaa. 
He  ia  a  Canadian  in  heart  end  leeling.  Hia  mother  ia  a 
Canadian,  hut  his  &thef  to  af  Gng^isb  origin  although  bom  in 
Canada.  It  is  this  doable  charAfitor  masting  ia  kim,  which  wiB 
cauae  him  to  be  adaaAced  to  the  Preaideacy  by  the  almoat 
naaaimous  vdcee  of  the  People*  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  will 
not  be  one  of  the  first  to  declaie  himseii  in  iavor  of  the  sottcxatioxg 
altiwagb  he  longs  for  it  with  all  his  heart.  His  name  will  be 
glorious  in  the  fuUiret  (dans  Pmtenir,)  AU  the  Canadians  wUl 
unito  to  send  him  aa  their  reprasentotive  to  the  Senate  in  Con- 
gress. Believe  this,  or  believe  it  not»  aa  it  suits  you ;  it  wiH 
turn  out  the  aame  in  the  end.  ^ 


^»«- 


Atbki»  am  SvAnTA.— The  anciant  philes(^»h«rs  praiaed  tha 
arislocralio  esMtitutions  of  ^ai«a<,birt  really  I  peribr  all  tha 
Athenian  Iteentiousness,  bad  aa  it  really  waa,  to  the  order  of  Laoa* 
dmamn.  What  have  th^  done  or  produced,  except  some  noble  im* 
stances  of  self-devotion  ?  They  are  noble,  to  be  aure ;  bai  if  a 
country  produces  nothing  but  this  readinees  in  sacrificing  one^a 
self,  it  seems  tome  eomthing  very  negative.  It  is  eaay  in  thia  lilb 
to  sacri  Ace  everything  to  a  single  object,  as  all  the  human  fiscal* 
ties  in  all  ^eir  variety  and  activity  nearly,  were  sacrificed  to  tha 
single  object  of  mking  Sparta  a  warlike  stato :  but  the  difflcalty 
is  to  find  oot  systems  in  which  sll  the  dilFerent  parts  have  their 
proper  sphere  assigned  them.  And  yet  (he  added  after  a  pauia) 
Sparta  forms  after  tdl  a  beautiftil  part  of  the  whole  picture  of  fh> 
voured  Greece.— [iViftiiMr, 


TfiJ   S^lBilT   Op   THB  A^l. 


m 


idHM^KMMMi 


■fcAafaihMhi 


HOMCSTCAD  eXENtPTION. 


r,  (whiidi  wwrt  BOfW  lli«  luie  ftee  il  41d  tirnty 
i«B$)  itottt  ia  Ibnr  of tbe  HottiMlMid  l^maifiAimfit  T0ft- 
Biflirgtimfliit  if  a  goed  otid^-ltf  IMdA  jtaiitlB  Mng, 
ikm ihb  yUBjiiuni  Mceiiptton  •'troald  ontMl  oMttt  to  ttt  l«gi- 
j>  ttat  H  <^woald  hafO  »  llitoiltUo  i&flwMM 
\f*  aoirinttdeplonbloooailllo&iiiafltStftio; 
HimoldghrogrMtwitftMlflT'  to  the  popoliilott,  Ma- 
tin fOO]^  ''Mro  ilQ<Miilw»tit  aaa  iao»e  aHadMd  to 


Bioo  tlttea  fOiaAff  aMdiaipottiiit)  aaa  AHMr  of  tkott  fHi»*- 
filtfti  ilii  iiiiiliiiiili  Hi  i  ilnat  aijgaaioat  la  ftfor  of  tlio  la- 
wqpliAn  propoo^A  Of  ike  throo  poiaAo,  po«lis|»  the  laaC  kao 
tkamootimo.  la  a  arfiittfy  ago,  grwak  flftatoa  drigkl  ttiat 
iriiiUiho  toaa  wora  frodwltaft  aad  IkoaoaftdatoaanlaoralaMa. 
Batiaan^^Uketkoffifoa^  wkoa  ttaia  iita  of  Piaao  are  Md 
paffamoaafr  of  thoao  of  War,  a  <ait  lioeoOrity  ia  flua  gi  allhaHoa 
afwUiiiokavooaUodflalV^jh'feMryiiHriiM.  Vobaaaa 
and  aUldc^aad  andoaktadljf  jpasapoNM^  taaa  i 
and  koTO  them  ooonrod  to  thorn  bojond  tho  oapriooa  of  teilaaa^ 
tha  ziak  of  baohMO^  or  tha  kaafaiy  ofitaoiiarea 

ThU  to  what  tho  Hoawaliart  Maaiamia  yiipnaai  aadoaaho 
aiadfr  to  awoBif HAi  Wo  aaa  fttaiio  tha  mooI  booaioHii  v^ 
•alt^Aoai  Ha  jiaiwa  latatlkhia  b  at  Hr  tha  iUEatmi  MaNa  of 
thaVaioia  Tkoaaflramaaf  m^ia  WhMi  it 
tholivoaof  moo  fliToiaMy ;  aid  whilo  it  WwOl 
ti^eoog  to  mUtfidmh^  wooan  ioo  no  parttodar  roaiaaa  iar  bo- 
lioTing  that  it  ipoald  havoaaj  ^Mira/  offoota  of  aa  advoiae  aar 
tovo  upon  tho  bnalaow  iatoroala  of  tho  oooatqr*  tta  aot&oa, 
of  oounOi  moot  bo  aiado  proapoetlTO  in  lA  oaoos;  and  thia  boiag 
ao»  when  it  shall  bo  tho  MttUd  polity  aad  law,  it  will  bo  a  tidag 
alwaja  taken  into  aoeoant  in  tradi^  and  bo  rogivdod  as  aia  all 
other  oonCiogente. 

The  Ezemptiony  nnftrtnaatolj,  ihilod  in  Ohio  laat  year.  Hi 
Mendamoat  see  that  a  aUnttar  Iktality  doea  aot  attend  ita  ift- 
trodootion  into  the  Lagidataienezt  yeaRF-[Oinrinn^i  Qaaette^ 


probable  Aat  the  lifo  tiknadaa,  New  BraaaM^k  and  Hota  8oo- 
Ua  will  swell  the  list  four  moroy  making  aixtj-eoTon  States. 

Ibi  power  aad  nsonTCsa  of  thio  ohain  ^f  Stales  woaU  sot  dd 
to  be  measored  by  the  present  oondition  eren  of  the  preaeol 
tMr^.  The  oommeroe  of  Asia  broa||ht  to  oar  doors — and  the 
St  Lawrenoe,  iih,4M  faaportaiiee  to  Oadada  or  Chreat  Britain  ia 
trifling,  bat  whieh  woold  be  to  as  an  element  of  strength  aai 
prosperity  not  Infinrior  to  the  nOssIssippI-- win  fuake  a  national 
wealth  and  strength  with  whtoh  no  Other  power  on  the  globe 
Oaa  ooaie  in  oottpetitloa«~[8t  Loale  Ubion. 

IMPEftfAL  ORTHODOXY. 


MORE  UNITED-  STATES. 

Tkb  toRltory  not  yet  fbrmed  into  States  will  make  ftnrty-dx 
ahalfBtatsaaalargeaaPenn^yltania.  Of  theee,  thirty-llTe 
IfOMfli  of  99  dog.  80 aiitt.-HHP  ftee States.  Blevearattd 
#lHlf  aoafh  of  SV  dog.  80  mla.---or  slare  Slatest,  snppoOing  the 
Mtosaavt  Ooiaptondse  Hae  to  be  adopted. 

Ae  0i^led  Statea  win  then  eonslst  of  seTSttty-siie  Mterefgn 
ikaMi.    tyranta,  treml]^  ? 

Aewld  Oregon,  OidlfbRila,  and  New  Hezleo  fly  off,  and  the 
BoOky  Meucitalns  be  the  division  between  the  TTnlted  States  of 
ttn  jIMaaHe  aad  the  United  Statea  of  the  Padfle,  the  Atlantlo 
SWoa  win  eontain  flffy^sOTen  soToreign  States ;  the  Paelfie  TTnlon 
uiniiilsiii  glgaatio  sovereign  States.    Tyrants,  still  trenAle  I 

Tkeas  oriealatiotia  are  based  upon  the  reoent  report  of  the 
QaHed  SOstea  OomailsBloner  of  the  General  Land  Oflioe— and 
take  in  an  tke  United  States  territory  of  every  kind  not  yet 
teaiad  into  States. 

God  Bare  the  Vn\<m.^^Westchi9ter  Jtf. 

The  abore  oaloalation,  whioh  is  not  wide  of  the  accurate 
troth,  showB  that  at  no  remote  time,  probably  in  a  century, 
there  will  be  a  colossal  Republican  power  upon  this  continent. 
Our  computation  would  give  more  to  the  Pacific.  The  extent  of 
onr  territory  upon  the  Paoifie,  fVom  32  deg.  to  49  deg.,  may  be 
called  1,200  miles.  The  breadth  may  be  called  800.  This  last 
is  supposed  under  the  aotual  measurement.  This  gives  960,000 
aqnare  miles,  and  will  make  twenty -four  States  of  40,000  square 
flAsa.  Hew  Mexico  added  would  increase  the  number  to  about 
tkirly.  Sappose  Texas  to  make  two  and  Hinesota  one,  we  shall 
fesMfo  rixty-three  States.   But  befbre  this  consommation,  it  is 


The  Cxar  having  assembled  the  Russian  and  Polish  Cadiollt 
Bishops  at  St.  Petersburg,  made  (hem  the  following  speech : 

'^  I  do  not  wish  for  a  new  religion ;  a  new  sort  ot'Catholic  creed 
has  been  lavented  abroad,  and  I  desire  that  it  may  not  be  in* 
(reduced  into  my  empire,  because  these  innovators  are  the  wont 
agitators,  and  Without  faith  il  is  Impossible  that  anything  caa 
subsist.  The  West  at  this  moment  offers  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  men  come  to  if  they  have  no  faith — ^how  great  are  the  folllea 
and  absurdities  which  they  commit !  Look  at  Itome ;  I  pre- 
dieted  all  that  would  happen  there,  t'afth  has  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  West.  The  manner  in  #hlch  the  Pope  has  been 
treated  is  a  clemr  proof  that  the  true  fafth  exists  in  Russia  alona, 
ind  I  hope  (making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,)  that  this  holy  faidi 
may  be  maintained  here.  I  told  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
things  w)i!ch  he  hadneter  heard  flt)m  any  body  else.  The 
prsaeat  Pope  is  a  good  man,  liis  intentions  are  etcellent,  bwt 
his  principles  savor  to  mueh  of  (he  spirit  of  the  age.  The  King 
of  Naples  is  a  good  CathOlk ;  h#  hid  been  calamDiated  to  tha 
Pope,  and  aow  the  Popeie  eompeUed  to  haYe  reoeiirse  to  him.** 

Bishop  Holowinski  replied—"  Yonr  Majesty,  the  Holy  Father 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  circomstanoes  and  the  spirit  of  the  i^e." 

The  Emperor. — **  Very  possible ;  but  all  these  disorders  ariaa 
from  want  of  faith.  I  am'not  a  fanatic,  but  I  have  firm  faitk. 
In  the  West  they  hate  run  to  two  extremes — fanaticism  and  im- 
piety.** Addieasiai  tka  PoUab  Blahaps,  the  Caar  eortiiteed-* 
''Toaarelheaatf  aaighbaiaaftkeaaaiiaguMedmea;  htyoar 
eaampia  1»a  thekr  galda.  K  yoa  eaOoaater  obitidca,  addvsai 
yoafsalvaa  ta  aaa*  X  triU  aapley  all  asy  power  to  atom  tMator- 
reotof  iaspiaty  aadfavalt*  which  ki  sfteedsng  asoM  and  asora^ 
and  threatsaa  evep  to  paaatrata  iato  a^y  dooiiaions.  A  ravelin 
tionaiy  spirit  ia  the  resalt  of  impiety.  In  tha  West  tkara  iafla 
longer  any  religiaoa faith,  endthiaevil  anil  iaoraaaaaliliasera^ 
Addressing  himself  to  the  Metfopolitaa  Bisbop%  aad  kissiag 
his  hand,  the  Csar  concluded  by  saying — "  We  have  alwoiya 
understood  each  other,  and  I  trust  it  will  always  cantinue  so.** 


Sexfs  in  RtrssiA.— There  are  48,000,000  serft  in  Russia,  of 
Which  20,000,000  belong  to  the  crown,  and  26,500^000  to  tha 
nobles. 

These  serfs  are  bought  and  sold  with  the  land.  Some  of  them 
are  mechanics,  but  the  greater  part  are  farmers.  Each  serf  hag 
as  muoh  land  as  he  can  cuUiyate,  the  use  of  which  he  pays  (bf 
in  money  or  in  kind.  These  rents  are  irery  reasonable,  and 
many  of  the  serft  become  rery  rich,  for  their  property  is  Btf 
credly  protected.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  a 
man  oan  rise  so  rapidly  as  in  Russia.  A  lecturer  n^ntioned  tha 
case  of  a  man,  wh^has  risen  from  a  condition  of  serfdom  to  ba 
the  owner  of  100,000  serfii.  In  Peter  the  Great's  day,  tha 
higher  offices  in  the  army  were  open  to  the  serfs. 

The  dress  of  the  serfs,  for  the  most  part,  is  very  rude.  !thtf 
live  in  a  cabin,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  containing  oag 
room,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  table,  and  around  the  sides  la 
a  bench,  which,  being  turned  over  at  night,  forms  their  bed 
This  cabin  is  kept  intensely  hot  by  a  stove,  but  the  ixgurioa 
effect  of  so  great  a  heat  is  counteracted  by  the  smoke  which 
produced  by  shutting  olf  the  flue  when  the  wood  ia  charred 
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iraW-YOBK,^^^^  SEPTEMBER  15, 1849. 


OUR  GOOD  NAME 


Wb  were  m  muob  astonlBlied  the  other  daj  to  And  onzBeWee 
MMmaU/eet  in  the  stodks  of  the  Liberator's  BeAige  for  OppretJ 
•Ion,  ae  the  good  deacon  was,  who  haying  given  some  olothei 
sway  In  charity,  saw  by  the  morning  papers  that  he,  the  deacon 
•teeaaid,  had  been  picked  up  drunk  in  a  gutter  and  conTeyed 
to  tihe  watch  house, — his  name  having  been  conspicuous  on  the 
fKments  of  a  luckless  loafer. 

On  inquiry  we  learned,  that  we  had  two  cousins  in  this  conn* 
try,— the  Spirit  or  tbv  Aoe  of  Woodstock,  Vt^  and  the  jSriaix 
or  TBS  Aoi  of  Pittsburgh,  PetuL, — ^the  latter  bearing  as  alias  the 
eognomen,  The  Weekly  Commercial  Journal.  Whether  there 
ore  other  members  of  the  fiunily  in  the  U,  S.  A.  we  have  not 
leard.  The  most  ancient  branch  however  we  are  told  lives 
over  the  waters  in  London. 

Now  as  we  are  unwilling  that  our  clansmen  should  bear  the 
burden  of  our  sins  and  have  on  our  part  no  wish  to  wear  the 
Ikonors  due  to  them,  we  must  request  our  friends, — when  they 
quote  us,  or  extract  from  our  pages,  which  we  cordially  advise 
them  to  do  often  andfrcdjf,^U>  use  the  designation  "  Ths  {Nem 
York)  Spirit  of  thb  Aqb." 

To  our  elder  kinsmen  we  can  only  say,  we  shall  try  not  to  dis- 
graoe  our  Good  Name.  w.  a.  a 


the  kingdom  of  this  earth,  by  the  ^plication  of  Hm  dlviaa  I*W 
of  Order  to  the  incoherent,  false  societies  of  men. 

<(  While  the  SzeooUve  Coondttoe  of  the  *  Amanean  Union  of 
Asiooiatlonifts^  wore  making  awangeaents  for  an  otgaa  opoB  m 
bottar  bnaineas  fbundation  than  the  Smr^iMgor,  there  woo  oSiir- 
ed  almoit  simaltaneoiisly,  to  our  fHend  W.  H.  OnAmnma  tbm 
editoftal  oontrel  of  the  Ummn^um,  and  to  ouaalf  that  ai  s 
pcftkm  of  the  GhronotypeL  ThOM  opportnaiaea  seeasd  wovtli 
secunng  to  the  interests  of  ovcansei  Aoeordin^weeu  vitb 
oonfldenoe  preeeot  these  two  p^Mn  to  the  ftienda  of 
tion,  of  the  Qaataatee  movemsBts^  and  of  Social  Bofom 
ally,  as  their  own.  They  will  fbel,  we  doubt  not,  some  r**i*^M^I 
resiMMihiUty  Ibr  both  the  hantUngs,  and  wlU  lend  thmr  eheer- 
All  effccte  to  Inoresoe  the  elMnlationof  both  papera.    j.  s.  »P 

Moot  ooidiaUy  do  we  wetoeuie  oor  brother  worker,  espeoiallx 
eoeh  aa  oM  badEWOodsssan,  islo  the  wMe  prairie  of  Soelal  Be- 
Ibnt  Tho  sasoke  tmrn  hia  log-h«t  will  look  very  dLoering  la 
theae  as  yet  sooiewhat  napeepled  regions.  Several  pioneen 
have  awmmed  hither  already,  aad  right  upon  onr  beds  may  bo 
heard  the  tramp  of  nilliona.  The  soil  is  virgin,,  the  produoe 
wiUbeproUte.    Qood  eheer,  Godspeed  to  all  IhtthlUhuriMUBd- 


THE  CHRONOTYPE, 

AND  THE   SPIRIT  OF   THE   AOE. 


The  following  extracts  are  made  from  number  first  of  the 
Weekly  Chronotype: 

FOTICE  TO  THE  SUBSCRXBERS  TO  THE  *  HARBINGER.' 

**  A  speolmen  oopy  of  the  Waaaur  CimoiieTm  is  sent  to  the 
Oohacrlbeia  to  the  Hdrbimger,  so  ftir  as  we  have  the  llsi  We 
flugr  not  be  able  to  supply  aU  our  old  Mends  this  time ;  but 
put  Bflst  week's  paper  shall  be  seat  to  all  the  namea  left  over. 

"Oor  'Weekly'  coataias  aU  the  leading  articles  of  a  Socialla- 
ile  diaraoter,  which  appear  In  the  <  Daily.'  Tet  there  are  some 
tUags  crowded  oai  In  a  short  time  the  paper  wUl  be  enlarged, 
■0  as  to  take  la  all.  Meanwhile  we  would  refer  our  old  Harbin^ 
gtr  readers  to  the  following  explanation  from  our  Daily  paper 
Of  last  Tuesday." 

"  Taa  Spirit  or  the  Aoa  and  tbr  CaaonoTTPB. — ^In  our  no- 
Hoe  of  the  first  named  paper  yesterday,  we  negkoted  to  state 
that  it  takes  the  place  not  only  of  the  Univereasluii^  but  also  in 
a  measure  of  the  Harbinger,  inasmuch  as  its  editor  and  many  of 
its  writers  were  connected  with  that  organ. 

"  Our  own  connection  with  the  Chronotype  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  branch  of  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  vacuum 
ftlt  by  many  readers  since  the  suspension  of  the  Harbinger, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  the  other  branch,  the  complement  to 
this.  That  is  weekly,-  treating  topics  from  a  calm,  oonvenient 
distance,  not  too  far  for  sympathy.  Outs'  is  daily,  more  down 
ia  the  bustle  of  the  world.  (Our  own '  ^eekly'  being  but  a 
aheaf  or  fasces  of  the  Daily  reapings  or  choppings  of  our  Chro- 
BO^  sioUe  or  bill-hook— hardly  Time's  s<7the— in  a  week.)  The 
Bflfit  of  the  Age  is  the  inspired  parC^  ours  the  material  part  of 
tto  old  paper.  That  is  the  religious,  this  the  secular  Harbinger. 
We  trust  that  every  old  friend  of  the  Harbi$^erif\\\  now  take 
loth  the  apirit  of  the  Age  and  the  Chronotype,  and  find  them 
hannonising  perfectly  with  one  another,  even  aa  it  is  the  very 
aalssion  of  Associationists  to  reconcile  sacred  and  secular,  spi- 
lltaal  and  material,  fidth  and  works^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and 


While  we  thus  heartily  cengratailate  our  friend  that  he  haa 
reached  cace  awre  the  wide  west  of  hope  with  aze  and  plough 
reset  ia  woridng  eeder,  and  hia  cheat  replenidied  with  aeed-eofa 
ia  plenty  to  aoatter,  while  we  gladly  preseat  ourselves  and 
sammoa  onr  readers  as  helpers  at  his  <*  raising,''  wiU  he  allow 
oa  to  demar  a  liltloat  seme  of  his  elalmsl 

I.  He  unconsciously  is  a  *^  squatter"  on  land  where  we  some 
two  months  back  set  up  a  fence  and  sowed  choice  grain.  In 
plaia  words^when  we  agreed  in  the  First  No.  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  p.  10  that  **  The  subscribers  to  the  Harbinger  who  have 
paid  in  advance  wUl  receive  Thr  Spirit  or  the  Ags  to  the  fuU 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,^  we  scarcely  expected  to  see 
"  AUL  our  old  Harbinger  readers*^  entered  as  bountf  land^  to  t9- 
tarn  oaoe  more  to  our  metaphor.  We  suggest  to  our  co-worker 
that  there  should  be  a  little  over-looking  of  title-deeds  here; 
though  where  both  partlea  are  equally  deairous  of  each  othen 
success  there  can  of  course  be  no  real  difficulty  in  settling  con- 
flicting pretensions.  We  wish  all  ^<onr  old  Harbinger  frieods^ 
to  take  the  Chronotype,  but  not  to  drop  us  inso  doing. 

n.  While  we  appreciate  most  kiad^  the  good  will  of  oas 
flriend  Dwight  in  osaltiag  lu  to  the  sties  aad  oongratalato  hiii 
that  he  feela  his  feet  firm  on  soUd  graumd^  we  can  not  qaHo 
consent  to  ^  stay  put^'  in  the  Seventh  Heavens,  aatll  after  oar 
tranalation,  which  we  know  the  Beaton  Girolo  will  ^bdly  pcot- 
pone  yet  awhile.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  its  proepectas^  ia 
its  opeaiag  articles,  aad  ia  eveiy  suocesaive  number,  has  moot 
distinctly  declared,  that  its  end  was  to  nnm  tbr  *<RiLioioiii^ 
AVD  Tax  "  SRcnuta."  We  reapeot  most  highly,— ao  oae  eaa 
Biore  hi^i]y,--our  brother's  practical  fhcuHy,  which  hia  beaatl- 
Ail  idndism  often  hides  to  the  superficial  eye,  as  rich  Terdara 
hides  the  rock  stratum  on  which  the  soil  that  nurturea  it  re- 
poses i  but  we  assure  him,  that  if  he  purposes  to  be  more  qaidk 
in  advocacy  of  (the  <*  material")  "  works"  and  the  "earth''.«ido 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  he  must "  get  up  early."  We  have  no 
action  of  belnggBet  soaring  in  the  laigest  balloon  ever  yet  blown 
up,  or  however  well  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunitioa  to 
storm  the  strong-holds  of  oppression— at  least  not  until  Venice 
ia  taken  by  Montgolfiers,  or  the  air-ship  makes  one  safe  tr^ 
and  back  to  Eldorada  No !  brother  f  with  generous  rivalxy  we 
si^  to  yon,  we  fight  on  foot  side  by  sids  with  you  in  the  forlorn 
hope.  Let  him  be  judged  best  fellow  who  first  and  higheat 
plants  the  Orifiamme  on  yonder  battlements  of  old  abuse— Now 
on! 

III.  To  sum  up ;— '^  The  Spirit  of  the  Age"  so  tot  from  poiw 
posing  to  be  *'0ii«  branch  of  an  arrangement  to  supply  the 
vacuum  felt  by  many  readers  of  the  Harbinger^"  inteada,  CM 
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wi]lfaH^,lo  be  AUL  that  the  BnrMager  waa^  and  sometliiiig  OYor ; 
JBteadg,  thai  ia,  to  be  eren  mmw  tiactioai.  vhile  qvite  aa  te^ 
xiTDAX*.  The  Editor  confidently  appeala  to  paat  niUDben  lo 
pvoTo  that  thia  high  aim  haa  from  the  fint  been  kept  in  Tiew. 
Iiel  other*  Judge  of  his 


The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  be  one  organ  of  the  A8bociationtst8 
Of  the  U.  S.  A. ;  and  the  Editor,  in  liis  Amotion  of  Correspond- 
ing Seeretaiy  of  the  American  Union  liaa  been  awaiting  only 
the  return  of  health  to  addrwa  to  that  body  a  aeriee  of  letters 
on  their  position  and  duties ; 

2.  An  exponent  of  the  tendencies  of  all  the  Brforms  of  the 
day  to  Int^ral  AaBodation  by  means  of  GuABANTSBpBloTements ; 

3.  A  teacher  of  Practical  Politics,— of  the  Pkacbful  Tbaiwi* 
Tioica — wherein  true  stateamanahip  o^iaiats,  in  tliia  generation  ,* 

4^  An  expounder  by  means  of  tranalations  and  original  essays 
of  Unitary  Scixhcb,  according  to  ita  capacity  and  necessary 
limita; 

5.  A  herald,  so  ihr  aa  light  is  giren  of  the  Beligion  of  Dnmi 
Humanity,  which  we  are  assured  by  the  Life  of  Christ)  and  the 
B^tory  of  Christendom  will  oAe  day  be  uniyersal,  making  lian 
at-one  with  Man  and  with  God  ;— 

In  a  word,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  show  how.the 
"^  Will  of  Qod  may  be  done  on  EAaxn,  aa  it  is  done  in  Heayen.^' 

Theaams  and  ends  of  the  Chrone^rpa  we  preaomenrewiBNttca; 
irith  ^ose  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,--the  only  diffonBoe  be* 
lag  that  one  ia  a  DaU^  the  <^er  a  Weekly.  If  now  our  friends 
Paike  Godwin  and  Henry  Jamea  oouhl  apart  or  together  eatab- 
Uah  a  M^tuhly,  aa  Tdiicle  for  elaboeate  artiolea,  the  oiganiaa- 
tion  of  a  Boeialist  Propaganda  would  be  complete,  so  Hur  aa  the 
preaa  ia  concerned.  For  the  auxiliary  fofoe^  heiMled  fay  the  ia- 
domitable  Tribune,  ia  already  numeroua  and  strong  through* 
out  the  land  and  awelling  OTsvy  hour. 

IT.  One  word  in  ooneluaion  by  way  of  Afpmi  u  FxanmL 

The  Publiahers  and  Editor  of  theSpirit  of  the  Age  are  deter- 
viAed  to  make  thia  pi^per  all  and  more  thaaifta  mostaaaguiae 
tupportera  hope.  We  will  qpare  no  effort.  And  juatiapee- 
l^ortioB  aa  our  meana  enable  ua,  we  iateod  to  miae  erecy  depart- 
ment of  it  as  nigh  to  jMi/eeKMi  aa  poaiible.  Our  ideal  ia  bffl|^ 
befbre  ua;  our  purpose  atrong— Having  oaee  put  our  hand  to 
this  plough  wemaaa  to  tRirn abroad,  deaptefon; 
'  IMendai  all  we  ask  of  you  ia  to  aid  in  — « *^g  for  our  paper 
aa  laage  a  eirbulation  aa  the  meaentous  iataraata  which  it 
adroeatea,  deserre.  We  wiah  to  bring  our  aubeariptioa  Uat 
vapidly  up  to  fire  thonaand,  at  leaat  Let  eaeh  leaite  then  pro- 
cnre  for  ua  tvelte,  aoTon,  ftre^  aasuredly  one  additional  aubaeriber. 

Let  ao  friend  dream  ibr  a  moment  that  by  atudylj^  and  in- 
waidly  digesting  the  food  we  offer  here^  he  ia  doiag  AiU  daAjto 
Social  Beroaai.  Brethrea  and  siaten!  Thia  movemeat  is 
FtrtUtaUial;  it  ia  dear  to  God  and  HunMaity.  See,  that  you 
baeame  atraightway  aealous,  &ithf ul  sowers  aad  reapeta  ia  tUa 
wide  harrest-lield. 

Cireukte  our  paper  amoagat  your  Beighl>ors,  aad  ibr  that  end 
lake  two  oopiee,  one  to  duid,  aad  one  to  k$uL 

Sdeet  pangrapha  for  extraoting  in  friendly  Journals. 

Interest  all  good  and  wiae  persona  who  are  aoeaasiUe  in  the 
great  topics  discussed  ia  our  colnmaa. 

Send  us  auggeations,  oommnnioationa,  newa^  iUaatrationa, 
hiata  ia  relatioa  to  the  aooial  state  and  progreaa  or  perila  of 
your  cammunitiea  la  a  word  put  your  ahoulder  to  the  wheel, 
With  the  unfiinohing  reaolte  that  Sooial  Beform  bhali.  ck>. 

Ffaially  the  Editor  haa  only  to  add,  that  thia  ia  about  the 
Sjprmg  Equiaox,  aooordiag  to  our  friend  WOkinaon'a  moat 
ftUdtona  and  fdiiloaophioal  moral  almanao,  aa  given  in  the  first 
number.  For  one  he  freia  Itia  sun  returning,  wliich  haa  been 
terribly  low  in  the  horison,  he  is  forced  to  confess,  during  this 
diolera  aeaaOB.  About  Chriatmaa  heaven  helping— it  will  be 
Uiaolatioei 

CMUeasuaaUjbrothaBr-aoeialiata.  Tours  in  good  hope.   w.b.c. 


laftllowiag  aambers,  we  lAall  ^uote  freely  from  the  Ohro- 
notype^Juat  to  give  our  readers  a  Uteof  its  good  fruit  and 
tempt  them  to  aubaevibe. 

Ifighlnotourfrieadaaidua  1^  publiahtAgin  friendly  Joar- 
mda  the  pasta  of  head  ui.  between  white  liaea,  mid  aumbared 
^1  ^  ^1  *)  fi-  w.  u.  o. 


•  »«4 


THE  MIDDLE  CLA88. 


L    ManiATioir. 

*<HoDxxATx  Party,  Balance  of  Power,"  a  friend  of  Order  ex^ 
claims,  ^  what  means  all  this  1  Last  year  were  you  not  of  those 
who  announced  a  new  upheaval  of  the  moral  world  in  the  rise 
of  the  Working-OlasSj^and  went  al>out  prophesying  that  the 
establtehment  of  Producers  in  their  Just  position  would  bring 
in  a  Social  MiBeidum  7  We  told  you  then  that  sucii  talk  meant 
Bed-B^ublieanism  or  nothing,  which  you  denied  as  an  ignorant 
or  wilAil  slander.  Look  at  France)  Germany,  Italy ;  have  not 
eventa  verified  our  predictions  ?  And  now,  when  every  where 
apparently  Socialists  and  Bevolutionists  have  coalesced,  you 
presume  to  draw  discriminations.  Blow  either  hot  or  cold.  We 
do  not  trust  you.  At  least  be  brave  in  agrarian  insanity.  Your 
watch-word  in  eighteen  forty-eight  was  "  The  People,'^  why,  ia 
eighteen  forty-nine  cry  ^  The  Middle  Class  ?" 

« <  Peace-Policy,'  *  Beconciliation,'  shouts  on  the  other  side  a 
friend  of  Liberty,  '  none  of  your  miIk^and  water,  rose-scented, 
kid-gloved,  metaphysical  jargon  for  us.  We  w^nt  our  rights, 
and  do  not  mean  to  wait  till  you  can  talk  over  the  Have-Alla 
into  sharing  with  ua  wliat  our  liard  lianda  have  wrung  out  of 
the  eltoents..  If  you  are  a  real  brother  of  the  Workan  oome 
under  the  black,  red  and  g(^d  banneri  betokening  paat  opprsi' 
sion,  present  vengeance^  and  freedom  in  the  future.  There  oaa 
be  no  half-way  in  the  warfare.  Produoara  know  their  power, 
and  mean  to  take  possession  of  their  due  share  in  earthly  geod» 
He  tiiat  ia  not  for  ua  is  against  ua.  Wave  not  your  wiiite  flag 
there  midway  or  you  may  oliance  to  feel  the  tiamp  of  ndllioa» 
oa  your  mangled  body,  aa  we  rush  to  prostrate  old  Baatileei 
Feudal  Castlee,  and  every  form  of  hoary  wrong.  Juatioe  firat^ 
and  then  Peace  in  wekmae ;  reoognitioa  of  oar  Manhood  firat^ 
thea  ia  God's  aame  reoonoiliatioa  with  our  wonM  be  maatera.. 
But  aow  there  ia  no  Middle  Claaa,  nor  ndddle  ground.'  ^ 

To  both  partiea  thia  ia  the  fraak  answer.  We  stand  where  we- 
have  alwiq^s  stood  in  relatioa  to  the  struggle  betweea  the  Privi« 
leged  aad  the  People^without  variableneas  or  shadow  of  turn* 
ing,  80  ibr  as  it  is  desirable  for  servants  of  Provideaoe  to  keep  a 
iUed  poaitioa. 

We  pxoolaimed  ia  the  apriag  of  1848^  that  the  fUuU  movemeat 
ia  Chriatiaa  Civilisation  had  begun,— an  entire  eavuieipatioa  of 
lAbor  'y  we  proclaim  it  more  loudly  now.  And  would  that  worda 
of  light  could  be  poured  into  and  throqgh  us,  whereby  adequate 
Ij  to  picture  the  blessedness  of  that  era,  when  juatioe  shall  be 
done  by  the  few  to  the  many.  God  reaervea  hia  riohsat  blcaaiagB' 
for  the  last.  As  from  formless,  elementa  come  Minerals,  ami 
from  concreting  crystals  Y^etables,  and  from  growing,  aeed 
bearing  ceUs  Animals,  and  from  aensative  instinct — amoved  frag^ 
ments  of  spirit^  Man,  endowed  with  Unity,  aqtiring  to  Unity  iai 
will,  thought^  power ;  so  from  rude  forms,  of  sooial  combinations 
Providence  evolves  God's  perfect  image  in  Collective  Humanity. 
Thus  far  the  multitudes  have  been  truly  Masses  molded  by  n^ 
chauical  force;  now,  heaven  be  praised,  they  are  to  become  Or* 
ganie  B0die$f  inspired  by  the  Divine  life  of  love,  one  and  uai> 
versal.  With  peans  of  thankfU  praise  we  repeat ;  ^<  The  Good 
Time  Coming "  has  dawned ;  the  day  of  God-with-ua  has  risen; 
and  though  fogs  darken  its  beams  for  the  moment,  already 
through  rifts  of  vapor  streama  in  the  radiance  of  Heaven  upen 
Earth." 

In  the  apring  of  1648  too  we  proclaimed,  that  thia  movement 
waaaot  a  Bevolutioa  but  a  Befbrm;  that  its  method  waa  aot 
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V«fc  RfOMciliftltaB.  N*d«TttlopMiB*  of  pMl«te0liMl»«i  iifr> 
timelj,  no  iiutitaiiQii  insignlfiOMit  ThMiiwsf ,  Mauawhy,  A»« 
iito«M9,  Dftog— y,  inbody  ndidia  d<iigai»a>  TiM  ldii%  in 
MmUiawML  TwMMMiled tiwy —nt  b>  in  Iheawr  SoriOy 
irlkioh  it. forming;  bnt  perftoted,  not  mntilaled,  win  Ihiy  m* 
Appear.  Loyalty  and  Liberty  are  inseparable  oomplemente ; 
Honor  and  Friendehip  mnat  not  be  diTOsoed.  We  never  shall 
Imow  the  reality  wbioh  Priesthood,  Kingship,  Nobility,  Equal- 
ity haye  Symbolised,  Ull  «e  see  these  sundered  organs  symme- 
trically interworking  through  Assooiated  Oommanities  and  the 
Confederated  Bace.  ConserratismaodBefona  to^di^y  mighiba 
at  one^  if  with  open  hearts  and  wUIing  hands  we  wonld  beoosM 
f eUow-workers»  Uke  dear  children,  with  the  V«ther  of  alL  Ut- 
leriy  g^toitoQB  is  the  impending  confliot  thioaghout  CSiriiten* 
^om.  Upr4adice^lbUy,wilfii]iie%«anManhaussioiitoaaata> 
Tal  neoesdty  whieh  human  reason  wm  meant  to  role^  bvi^g  on 
the  death-fight  of  Beaotioo  and  B«rointio%  let  no  man  impiona* 
iy  refer  that  judgment  to  Divine  WilL  Its  crimes  and  honois 
^ill  be  self-imposed.  God  and  his  angela  are  earossi  ftw  a 
feaeeftil  Transformation  of  Society.  Ihey  abhor  all  else.  Shall 
ire  wdcoDM  their  blessed  eommnnion,  or  open  onoe  again  the 
l)lasting  HeU  of  Uniiecsal  War? 

fio  spoke  a  year  and  more  age^  so  stiU  qpaaka^we  are  aastved, 
Tbs  Spiezt  op  m  Aos. 

lis  word  was,  yet  is,  Kkdutiom. 

CMered  by  the  perrersity  at  onoe  of  the  People  and  the  Pzi- 
tffeged,  it  makes  its  last  appeal  to  the  Middle  Class. 

IL    Wb>  amx  tmm  MmnuK  Ck.ua1 

It  ulglift  b«  diftcolt  to  mark  Hsedts  of  dbtinctiea  8»  predse 
ortoan^ifc  to  every  penMiaduepiaceamottgthe  Prfrileged, 
MA  Peqde,  or  the- Middle  Glafls.  Bvt  Ibr  present  pttrpcae  the 
IhUesiing  definltloiis  wlU  be  suffidently  aeeazate,  based  asfhey 
iawn^n  Hm  tiiief  gnnnd  of^ffiareaoss,  Pt<d|»erty. 

The  .PyifvU^siftlase  those  whelfre,  wMbout  labor,  on  their  capi- 
Ulf  wteflMV  iaiiepited  or  ielf«0q[ttlred. 

nmP49fk  MPS  tlMse  w%oliii«  en  w^;esof  labor  sofidng  fbr 
ta«  soMrteDsa,  sad  thcPeor. 

Vhe  MSaHi^Ckfss  ax%  those  ii%e  oonbise  tiieir  eapltaf  irfeh 
Iksir  labor,  w%«Mter  or  n«yl  employing  hired  sertice. 

Aooord^  to  tbcee  dOftniHoas,  it  it  obrfonr  tiiat  the  Mtddle- 
OtasaettfbMMes  a  large  prapoztfon  of  the  Proftsslona],  Oommer- 
oMjMiMMilhoturhig^  Meehoniosl,  Agrid^nrtd  orders  thronglumt 
OMsten^tom;  and  that  it  is  undeniably  the  BnBng  Power  in 
^hisBepalBe. 

The  history  of  the  Iffiddle  Class  is  well  known  here  in  the  mod- 
•dm  world.  Slowly  organlaing  through  ages  of  feudal  oppres- 
•iioD  it  aBBOvneed  itself  as  bom  afiTo  in  the  war  of  the  Free  Cit- 
ier  against  t^te  Nobles.  Aitemately  nursed  and  n^lected,  pet- 
tod  sttd  beaten,  by  ffings.  Barons,  Clergy,  it  was  early  trained 
1»  sturdy  selMependaiioe ;  it  strengthened  its  brawny  limbs  In 
pMoeftil  toilB,  and  brawling  tumults ;  it  sharpened  its  intellect  to 
sirewd  direetness,  gathering  around  it  a  tough  hideof  prq}o- 
dlee  as  shield  against  plausible  persuadon  and  tyrannous  abuse ) 
it  fsd  its  ooarse,  yet  warm,  brare  heart,  alike  with  romantic  tra- 
ditions and  stem  realities ;  gradually  it  gained  freehold,  citi- 
senship,  and  rose  to  political  power  in  the  English,  American 
and  French  rerolutions ;  then  intermingling  with  the  most  re- 
fined of  higher  classes  by  marriage,  intercourse,  party  manoeu- 
▼res,  and  growing  conscious  of  the  influence  of  wealth,  it  doffed 
the  garb  of  an  inferior  caste,  and  proudly  seated  amid  lordly 
domains,  and  palaces  enriched  with  treasures  of  art,  proclaimed 
itself  as  the  Monied  Aristocracy ;  finally,  admitted,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  peership  with  the  PrlTileged,  it  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  goTernment,  social  institutions,  oommerce  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  United  States,  set  the  Citizen-King  upon  the  throne 
-er  France  and  drove  h'lm  thence  when  he  fbrgot  the  Bourge<nsie 
Jb  flanlly  Intrigues^  and  as  its  crowning  act  has  just  abolished 


the Nsffigritai LscwB of  €»r««k BriMhi^  (stcMblaw 
sMieat  ArlatoanMy  to  its  iMadaAiMU  by  th«  nbti^ 
taU«yoriveeTf»d«L 

Suck  ii  the  IfiddlaOlasBL  lioeaiUari»Bi»«rpo«rir,ftSf  lil 
combined,  can  cope  with  it.  Their  very  ftttettan  vwrtg  pl^ 
pare  its  fitting  advent  and  to  ansuse  its  prosperous  growth.  Jb 
tumit  exeroiaes  SoTereignty  *,  in  tum  too  mnst  it  render  aa  ai^ 
count  of  its  Beign. 

UL    Bstaun  or  tsi  Hfontx  Class. 

To  understand  aright  the  tmsts  and  obligations  of  fha  Cb8i| 
—whieh  thus  throughout  Christendom  holds  the  bilanoe  of 
powttr,— wv  must  consider  its  rektive  Poettloa  and  Us  iuhertot 
Worth. 

1.  In  pn^im  the  Ifiddl^  Class  is  legatee  of  past  suosmi^  and 
gaartlaa  of  gemn  of  good.  Varied  estperienoe  and  learning^ 
diiNi|A!&es  of  erery  Had  from  hiadicnft  to  stscteamaashipt  sO 
manner  of  hallowing  influeooes  firom  household  ethics  to  nafloud 
WMldtip,  oourlertes  and  conyentional  eustoms,  maxims  ofpoUaj 
and  rules  of  prudence,  songs  and  tMtn  of  rtide  ages,  deposited 
leMMH  of  history,  matured  institutions,  approved  preoedsntL 
armaments,  machinery,  capital  and  credit,  bek>ng  to  1^  by  is- 
heritsEQoe. 

But  this  sioountubkted  weiftth,  spixttual,  seehl,  poBtioal,  is 
pilaiei  i  in  its  hwii  not  for  la— riomr  Ifcduigfee^  bm  Arftith- 
M  stBsrasdship.  Bspetiiiawl  upon  Its  ears,  awatHay  lla  gut* 
Unm,  SM  tkayeunger  bittieliesof  HsHoas^  lk«si  tefluMili  It* 
doslvy  sM  lUglt  to  deaHi  tH A  paUM  dentitlott,  !•  yovUM 
Bafbm,  rash  in  ito  si^gulae  hope  add  InmIml  Tkr  tem^ 
tisbs,  IgnormMO,  halpleMMii^  self-eouideaoe,  aisi««  ill  IMt 
sBidMnHst  taknt  8>d  spMt  of  the  wwkii^  ehMMv  aai  tl» 
ptar,  summon  It  by  i^ypeal  aad  pioiniaenot  to  beMw  taUvfui* 
ponsibilities.  The  shades  of  by^fDttSgMerilionswtan  it  mMht 
proiUgstly  ts  s^waniir  nor  s^fishly  toMsmpaliae  ptrisekss  ep- 
potflnnMas}  iiliish  the  fiNpeMMug^t,  eo^rs^gs^  pattanoi^  besiefi* 


i«f  a  ISBgthiusd  anoestvy  Iwve  baqMMhsd,  te 
um  In  aiirofd)  ttai  mddle  Cla*  i«  an  elder  bvothw^etaipi 
by  tilt  PsMttegsdta  piuteol  Ike  fiuuify'  siAalaB)  ^aikt  ta^  prssMli 
anm  ^  eAooBlfcni,  tm  tiw  Fespto  ante  of  ago. 

fii    fe^  the  ICiddia  GbM  it  ftr  smdi  fttMtloB;  wtet  is  B 
w0rth  f    In  briwKllBg  tt»  Usatnssi  and  etaudgtl^  eaa  fadMI 
fKohf  litaBy  emmftsd,  rankly  bred,  stands  pfominenllly  flutli, 
uUi  jowiioe—tiueBS.    By  m—ey  It  hui  gained,  by  maasr  i* 
Ikelda  honor  aad  powei^  aad  asony  is  U  stimwlated  ta  heap  to* 
getter  by  aB  tendeneiea  of  thetimesL    Bantofo  aad  ownaia  of 
Baai  Bstate  ara  tibs  tnmsltfani  between  this  OlsflS  and  Oko  Priii^ 
leged;  marehavtsaecsrdhig  to  tin  rapidity  andsursnessitf  ex- 
ahanga  rank  m  pvota  of  banfeera  and  Ospitaliste; 
by  aMel  eoonoBsy  and  keen  bargains  vie  With  meidianti^ 
wait  only  finr  enlarged  meana  to  expaad  retail  JoWng  l«ta» 
whoksai»speeuilatton;  maohanlcs  aspira  to  bsosme  maatar  amip 
ufhcturers ;  fhrmer's  sons  spurn  plough  and  spade  fbr  nnllnglata 
dIplOBMS,  lawyar>a  offices  or  tto  slippery  prefbrmeats  of  poUttoK 
In  every  pulse  of  age  and  youth  is  felt  the  wiry  throb  of  aa  iar 
fectious  Oold*Faver.    SchooUboys  peddle  wiadihll  fruit  or  ber- 
lies  from  the  hedge  with  their  own  brothers;  dying  iMhera 
reckon  amid  prayers  per-ceat  upon  investmeats,  rehudngA  graip 
of  parsa«trings  only  when  they  can  no  longer  keep  back  with- 
out loss  a  haid-earaad  propexiy  from  eager  heirs.    Competitson, 
cunning,  calculating  utiUtariattism,  vigilant  rivalry,  treaeheioaa 
espionage^  ftigned  affection,  overgrow  with  wdbs  of  wile  saany  Sft 
opening  flower  of  friendship,  love,  filial  honor,  paternal  kind- 
neas,  taste,  enthnsiana,  reverence.    And  parching  draugkta  of 
worldliness  bum  up  lifb's  green  romaaoe  and  early  bloom. 

Mereenariness  tempts  the  Middle  Claas  to  join  the  psi<ty  of 
Beaction. 

Tet  it  is  a  cynical  critictRtt  that  dwells  upon  defrets.  Tkb 
deformity  of  the  Middle  Class  is  but  an  incident  of  azeesriffa 
toil  and  stingy  xuitrfaneat.    Beneath  bent  shouldei%  atUtaad 
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UiAi^  H&d  awkwird  gait,  tie  iSMrgy,  ttoMg  tefltte,  atiidghl- 
hKmta4  iM&Mty,  vtMly  for  emergweieB,  needing  boi  direetion. 
Anzimui  ewe  may  omuaop  but  cumot  k^  bninenlty,  «&d  genial 
niiuenoeB  qitiek^  tliftw  the  ley  ftl€er  at  tlie  IbmiArin-bead  of 
lM«.  Ify  the  very  peeWon  of  tbe  Middle  ClaeSi  tiie  exoettett- 
aiia«f  Mi41eged  and  People  blend  in  a  Test  mi^jerity.  Habile 
ef  iattibelp,  tmA  memory  of  progreei^  earned  in  rongb  Bobodle 
of  labor  give  healthy  appetite  and  tigorone  digestion ;  and  re- 
iaeaienl,  leeming,  skUl,  graoe,  breeding,  are  rapidly  aeeimfla- 
ted.  JMgment,  attempered  by  bet  tritde,  adverse  blows  end 
Aoein  of  lUlure,  is  keen  to  sever  sophistry.  While  ambition 
presents  soft  robes  of  fashionable  fblly,  wonnds  borne  in  fighting 
nlMi  tnefQality,  yet,  eeareely  healed,  are  rendnders  of  wrongs 
ilill  muwdMssed.  Bzperlenoe  of  privileges  deepens  the  sense 
ei  thn  peoplfl^s  deprivations.  Gratitiide  Ibr  the  aid  of  w^  or^ 
dnmd  instiiQtions  is  motive  fbr  roeling  out  hindranees  in  the 
vaaAof  general  progress;  Bnteiprise  diseiplined  by  oonqnest 
(HMT  evil,  boldfy  deauuds  nnlimlted  refbrm.  In  a  word,  the 
Ifiddla  Glaas,  w<hile  over-eaatioue  is  earnest  and  oapable,  while 
dla*niilM  ef  dreamy  philantbropists  qniok  to  aid  substantial 
flaosef  benevelenee,  whfle  tenadons  of  right  is  jnst  in  por^ 
ime,  while  by  habit  mean  is  al  heart  magnanimons. 

Magnanimity  will  ensure  the  ee^eration  of  the  Middling 
dasa  in  seenring  by  Peace  the  ends  sought  by  Revolution. 

IV.  DuTus  or  THB  MmnLS  Class. 

Themiasion  of  theMiddiaCUMn  is  ia^pUodin  idl  that  hiar  been 
i$]4«ndmi^be  stated  i^iawoid.  ItiatemaiM  vead^lnrtfan 
WqI^  of  Qod^s  latest  born  best  beloved  ehald  the  Arist^mMg 
of  Ufs^uim^g^  the  Assoguxsd  Bbovi,!. 

The  day  of  oonsnmma^e  charity  drawsnlgh}  and  it  is  te  the 
Middle  Caass  to  usher  iftt^nmfih,  to  the  grand  Gmigsesa  of  Ha* 
tiQjQfl  Uie  MonnrAs  toiA  Kobles  of  OwtAJtiBta>  Ihduozbt, 

How  prApaca  fiir  thia  snJbttme  traAsftnrmatioa  of  Qviliae^ 
Chnfiteodom? 

A  glwoe  at  pwoflcding  nhingsa  gives  the  apswei^ 

The  first  grand  development  in  modem  sooie^v-HUtler  the  or* 
gaaiQ  formation  of  Bp^mmi  Law»  Qenaun  Fveedem,  and  the 
C^^liD  Qhuroh  into  one  eonf edeaated  bedyr'*wnaan.oi|tpowth 
tfom^  the  impriiir>ning  ha^k  oi  Hifnarckgr^  If  we  ash,  in  what 
4id  t)ie  power  of  Th^oemsyi  eoa«ist,  we  findat  enen  that  ka  eei»< 
atitiifinteleiaentawsreholinessi  hnaanity  andleaniint.  The 
pxoteoliflii  of  the  Prifsthood  dnxittg  the^  winter  of  barbarism, 
w»a  an  invalnable  sl^eatb  >  its  vm^  was  hroken  when  sprint- 
time  caMised  the  flsrmaof  leva  t»  swell  against  eonstraiat.  It 
was  by  the  use  of  itsowApaenli^r  power  of  piety,  truth,  charii^ 
thnt  Theecxac^  was  overthrown ;  and  the  peraona  who  empley • 
ed  it  were  monhsi  The  CXeaegf  it  was^  who  vohuitari^  inter- 
linked with  the  Laity  by  diffusion  of  Uieir  own  endowments^  It 
needed  the  Church  to  reform  the  Churoh. 

Ae  stepnd  grand  development  in  European  States  and  their 
Offfllioots  was  the  breaking  up  of  Feudalism — combined  as  that 
i^ystem  was  of  Nobles,  Monarcha.  and  Yaasals.  If  here  again  we 
seek  the  dynamic  principle  which  held  in  strong  cohesion  such 
repellant  forces  we  recognise  it  in  loyal  clanship,  admiration  of 
executive  talent,  respect  for  courage  and  energy.  Invaluable, 
flt^eoe  period,  were  the  iron  order  of  military  governments,  the 
•atftbliifced  centers  of  a  landed  oligarchy,  the  rough  justice  of 
flalf  anthorisedlegislatorflL  What  shattered  to  Augments  that 
mighty  pBe  of  composite  tyranny  7  Alternately  Monarchs  and 
HoUes  brought  to  bear  against  each  other  the  very  reverence, 
tvnst,  faar,  which  upheld,  and  guarded  their  separate  power. 
It  was  Feudalism  itself  that  interlinked  with  the  Third  Estate 
by  sharing  its  own  privileges  in  land  government,  and  the  right 
of  waging  war.  It  needed  Kings  and  Aristocrats  to  open  the 
exclusive  door  of  their  own  Orders. 

Now  comes  the  third  grand  development  of  Christian  Civiliza- 
tion, a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  Peerage  of  the  People. 
WUI  not  the  same  Law  of  growth  still  quicken  and  control  so- 


detyl  What  is  the  special  tnOity  of  the  UdAe-  Ohns,  «i» 
BoitfgeoiBie,  the  TMtfd  Estate?  Skill  so  to  nee  sOI  menu  e# 
gaining  and  ezpencfog  weailh  as  to  make  U»  materM  seni«e» 
able  to  tt^  spkilnal,  the  ^lemeirts  of  nfttnre  toioelaIwefi<MtiigL 
AspowerlieeowMide.  9f  the  vity  nasisilty  of  spcuawtaBwai 
by  the  fttal  tendency  of  capital  to  oeneentmte,  by  theeomiBleiHg 
energy  of  combined  wealth,  the  Middle  Glass  is  already  orgn»* 
iaedintea  world-irtdo  Comtterelid  andlndoslrihi  Psudidfani. 
Its  iiOUMttee  tojnat  onlatinaitlng^  its  werkof  benefieenoeisr^) 
tolerated  kager  it  will  beoease  »  nosftensexereaosnoe^  now  hi 
the  very  hour  jbrtranritton  aieaBrtiBg  to  past  preeedentR  tl 
isthe Middle  Olaas^koirid  interiink  w4tt  the  People,  mtshf 
strnmenMHty  asnstliewMh  Eberai  arraugementa  of  Laior  aatf 
Propei^  as  win  make  PwdneeryCapHrtists  in  exaet  pwpprtlna 
to  aetnal  efteiottey. 

CM  tke  JVIef/ywl  and  ftet  tfAe  l^eopk  hf  Feaetfn^  SeMomtlf 
is  the  brief  ftmraln  that  ions  vp  flte  FoUey  fbr  the  Mmnur 
Ofcaas. 

Vhis  pelky  AnH  be  heresAef  madephdn.  w:  «.  c. 
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For  The  gplilt  of  the  Age. 

UECTURE  ON  REFORMI 


BY*  FBANC  A.  HOWIC^. 


We  live  in  an  age  replete  with  wonders,  even  whan  the  great 
mass  of  the  human  fhmi^  are  waking  op  from  the  slumber  of 
agee — are  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  oppression  and  prejodio^ 
and  adopting  truth  as  their  motto  are  htX  verg|ii^s  towiBd  • 
higher,  a  nobler>  and  a  holier  atate  of  existenoQ^ 

No  ether  ago  haabesb  like  the  present.   Nootharage, 
♦.Ka  TikmtHtttmv  of  muk,  Ims  oiMnad  ta  the BMmal  ^*^ 

philosopher  snoh  bnead  a»d  expansive  Mdafram  whWhthi^epi 
and  mindmay  tm^  anehsp  abundant  hsfctnat,  Eaah  awi  wiif 
individual  wishes  to  think  and  net  for  himelf.  ddanAeninr^ 
stitious  customs  are  sbandoned ;  and  honor,  integrity,  aiid^v^ 
tice,  have  now  a  different  meaning.  Ihdiriduals  and  even  nn- 
ttom  are  fhst  verging  toward  one  comtnon  level  The  aristocra- 
tic and  ^rnnnici^ftlV  ^^  hfkWi>iS[tf  a^  pant  ruled  the  world 
are  fhst  beooming  extinct  Thrir  crowning  c^m  haa  set  to  rise 
no  more,  fhe  royal  bl6od  Whicl  has  so  long  been  the  pride  of 
nations  shall  soon  coorsetKrongh  the  peasant's  veins.  Ednoih 
tion  onoe  thought  a  luxury  for  the  few  may  now  be  obtained  in 
tiie  humblest  walks  of  life ;  and  to  think  and  act  different  from 
another  is  not  considered  new,  as  It  once  was,  a  grievous  sin. 
The  thne  has  at  last  arrived  when  it  is  proper,  when  it  is  re- 
ared of  every  person  to  read,  to  think,  and  investigate  fbr 
themsehrefr  Reason  and  sound  philosophy  have  never  been 
trusted — ^they  have  been  considered  false  and  fickle.  Common 
sense  has  not  been  sufficient  to  rule  the  world,  and  all  those 
who  are  now  in  advance  of  public  opinion  must  bear  ridicule  Qt 
persecution.  There  must  yet  be  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
moral,  political  and  religious  aspect  of  the  world.  The  glcrioos 
sun  of  reformation  has  hardly  arisen.  Its  bright  and  congemal 
rays  illumine  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  vast  ocean  of  human 
mind  whose  mighty  undulations  cause  kingdoms  and  prinoipaU« 
ties  to  tremble.  The  great  work  is  slowly  but  surely  progress- 
ing. The  whole  human  fhmily  perceive  and  feel  that  there  is  n 
mysterious  something  effecting  an  entire  change— causing  the 
earth  as  it  were  to  be  "  created  anew.''  A  new  feuntidn  <St 
Truth  has  burst  upon  the  world  from  which  emanates  a  \^  desire 
for  freedom,"  love  and  happiness.  The  accumulated  atmosphere 
of  ages,  containing  stale  ideas  and  opinions  which  have  resulted 
in  ill  win,  discordancy,  and  wars,  will  soon  be  among  the  Idling* 
that  were.  There  are  a  tew  who  can  not  but  notice  the  change' 
These  hail  with  pleasure  the  <<  good  time  that  is  coming.*'  The 
veil  which  shuts  the  present  from  the  future  is  in  a  mattttCt 
partially  drawn  aside,  revealing  to  mankind  the  hidden  secfei^ 
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of  «nolh«r  ywM  irhkk  hB»  for  ages  pMt  Iftin  6DT«lop«d  in  ike 
4ark  folds  of  saiisntiiion  and  igDOMSM.  An  Hie  avti  ud  mmb* 
CM  adYftooe^  mystny  vpon  myflteiy  i«  unlblded  to  Ihe  world. 
Jf^ffiMrv  Cbnro0y«a0r  noir  forms  •  now  epooh  in  Um  history  of 
tbe  world.  Under  its  mysterious  ivfliienoes  tlie  ^irits  of  this 
world  oomanne  with  those  of  the  "  Spirit  Lsad,"^  thieves  ure 
Dureted  out,  and  the  ui  of  medieine  ad^snoed  with  lightning 
qpeed.  Bnt  even  yet  this  grand  smenoe  is  only  in  its  infoncy* 
There  are  yet  thousands  of  onbelioTers  in  the  w^nce,  who«neer 
al  the  Toiy  idea  of  Clairroyanee,  and  alas !  too  naay  of  the 
Medieal  fooolty  treat  the  sul^Jeot  with  utter  eontempt.  Still 
this  only  refleots  discredit  upon  themselTes—lt  only  betrays 
their  ignoranoe.  Tnum  will  ever  hold  the  asoendeiMy,  and 
while  one  half  of  the  world  lend  an  ear  to  its  Yoioe,  the  other 
half  with  its  jeers  and  taunts  only  place  themselTos  still  forther 
hack  on  the  old^  oar  of  ignorance,  belieTing  that  the  gilded 
xi^s  of  8<neace  which  are  just  dawnii^  in  the  distance  are  only 
some  wild  delusion— some  "Ignis  Fatuns^'  which  is  destined 
to  lead  the  world  astray,  then  Taaish  and  leave  them  to  grope 
their  way  through  endless  darkness  with  ctII  spirits  for  their 
tormentors.  With  more  than  one  half  the  world  peopled  by 
such  persons,  wishing  to  follow  on  in  the  old  track  of  their 
forefathers,  "  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,"  and 
to  whom  knowledge  would  be  ignorance,  are  we  to  wonder  if  a 
final  reformation  is  slow  to  accomplish,  are  we  to  wonder  at  the 
tardiness  of  all  scientific  pursuits,  and  furthermore,  are  we  to 
wonder  at  the  oomparatiyely  few  who  eyen  dare  to  speak  forth 
boldly  and  fearlessly  their  opinions  regarding  truth  and  error, 
declaring  to  the  world  that  by  adhering  to  certain  principles 
we  may  be  far  wiser  and  happier  than  at  present.  In  conclu- 
sion, if  we  would  view  the  fhiits  of  reform,  let  us  look  three 
hundred  years  hence  Into  tiie  dark  veil  of  foturity.  There, 
itamped  upon  the  character  of  man,  which  time  nor  eternity  can 
nerer  erase,  shall  we  behold  the  "wheel  in  motion^  of  a  re- 
fonnation  begun  to-day  yet  nerer^ending  in  its  completion. 
IfAOBnoN,  N.  T.,  August,  1849. 

-^A.  J,  Dayis'  Beyelations. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  B, 
Latest  Dats,  Ang.  an. 


Thk  war  in  Hunoast  has  dosed.  That  gallant  nation  has 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior  foroe  of  her  combined 
enemies.  The  intelligence  has  taken  the  world  by  surprise] 
Bren  those  whose  i^mpathies  with  despotism,  under  the  pretence 
of  order,  led  them  to  wish  for  the  oyerthrow  of  Hungary,  did  not 
«zpect  so  speedy  an  issue  to  the  oonflidt. 

The  deoi^ye  battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  August  near  Te- 
mesyar.  The  united  Austrian  and  Russian  diyisions  of  Haynau 
and  Panuitine,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Haynau.  The 
Hungarian  forces  were  led  by  Bem,  Dembinski,  Velter,  and 
other  distinguished  chieft.  After  the  disastrous  termination  of 
this  hard-fought  battle,  a  coundl  of  war  was  held  by  the  Hun- 
garian leaders,  and  at  the  proposal  of  Gen.  Gorgey,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  struggle,  and  surrender  to  the  Imperialist 
nnthority.  Tliis  took  place  at  Vilagos,  a  town  near  Arad.  The 
Russian  General  in  command  was  Rudiger.  The  force  of  Gor- 
gey at  the  time  of  surrendering  was  only  27,000  men  with  eighty 
pieoes  of  artillery.  The  accounts  are  still  imperfect  and  con- 
Aised,  and  we  must  wait  for  fbrther  intelligenoe,  in  order  to 
present  the  details  with  clearness. 

At  Rome,  the  three  cardinals  who  form  the  Pontifioal  oom- 
mission  of  Goyernment  haye  decided  that  they  will  not  recognise 
9mj  notarial  act  or  any  contract  passed  under  the  Proyisional 
and  Republican  Goyemments.  They  haye  also  dedared  all  en- 
gufements  oontraoted  within  that  period  as  inyalid.    All  pro- 


osedlngs  on  sueh  engagements  are  stopped,  and  the  triboaals 
are  IbrUdden  to  enforce  them.  Syen  a  will  made  in  the  ahsenoe 
of  the  Pope  is  oonsidered  as  illcgaL  The  Judgmenta  giTsn  by 
the  tribunals  under  the  Republic  are  also  eonddered  nnlL  Aa- 
cording  to  the  letters  of  the  10th,  an  ad  interim  ministry  has 
been  named,  bnt  the  oommander-ln-diief  refkuws  yet  to  sorren- 
der  to  any  Roman  authority  the  direotion  of  the  political  police. 
Notwithi^anding  the  forced  circulation  giyen  to  the  RepubUoan 
p^ier  money  at  a  discount  of  30  per  eent^  the  publio  reftase  to 
accept  ity  unless  at  an  additional  discount  of  20  per  cent  more. 
The  Pope  stiU  perdsts  in  refiodng  conunisdons.  There  was  a 
rumor  of  his  dangerous  illness. 

In  FsANCB,  the  trials  were  in  progress  of  the  persons  impli- 
cated in  the  disturbances  of  June.  21  Ledru-RoUin,  who  had 
been  in  Paris  for  a  week,  has  just  left  on  the  entreaty  of  hln 
fHends.  The  Chief  of  the  Mountain  wished  to  present  himself 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  order  that  his  testimony^ 
might  be  of  use  to  those  of  his  fVieuds  who  are  culpable  in  ap* 
pearance.  In  a  ooundl  which  was  held  two  days  sgo  the  most 
influential  Montagnanis  made  him,  it  is  said,  oomprehend  thai 
as  fhr  as  he  is  concerned,  he  risked  more  than  a  oondemnatioit 
to  imprisonment,  namely,  a  tnuisportation  beyond  the  sess.  He 
at  length  yielded  to  their  wishes. 

'  The  first  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  was  held  at  Paris  on 
the  22d  of  August,  and  produced  a  gratifying  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  It  was  composed  of  many  eminent  indiyiduala  both 
fh>m  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Among 
the  American  delegates  present,  we  notice  the  names  of  Blihu 
Burritt,  Rey.  Joseph  Allen^  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Henry 
Clapp,  Jr.,  Amasa  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  C.  Durkie, 
Member  of  Congress  f^m  Wisconsin,  Rey.  Preddent  Mahan,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Hurlburt,^of  South  Caro- 
lina Messrs.  Cobden,  Yilliers,  Hendley,  Ridisrds,  ^Stuige, 
were  delegates  firom  England.  The  French  delegation  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Gamier,  Bouyet,  Coquerel,  Rodiefouoault- 
Lianoourt,  Camot,  Cheyalier,  Cormen!n,ytctorHugo,  and  about 
one  htodred  others. 

M  de  Lamartine  would  haye  acted  as  Preddent^  but  the  bad 
state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  Ar«h- 
bldiop  of  Paris  was  also  inyited  to  acoept  the  Preddency,  but 
deelined  for  the  same  reason.  In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  he  says,  ^  This,  gentlemen,  is  an  honor,  the  fhll  yalue 
of  which  I  fed,  and  for  which  I  should  neyer  be  able  ado* 
quately  to  express  my  gratitude.  I  think  with  you,  gentlemen, 
that  war  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  barbarism ;  that  it  is  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  desire  the  disappearance  of 
this  formidable  scourge  trcm  the  Ibce  of  the  earih,  and  to  make 
strenuous  effbrts  to  attain  this  noble  and  generous  end." 

The  programme  of  resolutions  was  then  submitted  as  follows 

"  Recourse  to  arms  being  a  usage  condemned  alike  by  religion, 
morality,  reason  and  humanity,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  war; 
and  the  following  resolutions  Will  be  submitted  to  the  friends  of 
uniyersal  peace,  assembled  in  the  Congress  at  Paris  on  the  22d, 
23d,  24th  and  25th  August,  1849 : 

"  1.  As  peace  alone  can  insure  the  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests of  nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Goyenunents  to  submit  to 
arbitration  all  differences  that  arise  between  them,  and  to  Mi- 
pect  the  decidons  of  arbitrators  whom  they  msy  olioosei 

^^2.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  call  the  attention  of 
Goyemments  to  the  necesdty  of  entering,  by  a  general  and  aim- 
ultaneous  measure,  upon  a  system  of  disarmament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redudng  the  national  expenditure,  and  of  removing  at 
the  same  time  a  permanent  cause  of  disquietude  and  irritation 
from  among  the  nationa 

"  3.  The  Congress  recommends  all  the  friends  of  peace  to  pro- 
pare  publio  opinion  in  thdr  respectiye  countries,  for  the  fonna- 
Uon  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  whose  sole  object  it  should  bo  to 
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finune  a  ood«  of  Intematioiial  laws,  on  Just  ptlndplw,  and  to 
eoiutitiite  a  Snprenio  Goort^  to  whloh  shoiild  bo  milMnitted  all 
questions  relating  to  the  redprooal  Tlglits  and  dvHes  of  nations. 

<*  4.  The  Congress  oondemns  all  loans  and  taxes  intended  fyt 
the  proseontion  of  wars  of  ambition  and  oonqnest 

^  5.  The  Congress  reoommends  its  members  to  endeator  to 
eradiei^o  from  tho  minds  of  all,  in  their  respeettTO  ooontries, 
both  hy  means  of  a  better  ednoation  of  yoath,  and  hy  other 
praotittl  methods,  those  poUtleal  pr^ndiees  and  hereditary  ha- 
treds whieii  hare  so  often  been  the  oanse  of  disastrons  wars. 

<<  6.  The  Congress  address  the  same  inritation  to  all  ministers 
of  religion,  whose  ssered  misrion  is  to  enoonrage  IMings  of  good 
wUl  among  men ;  as  to  the  Tarions  organs  of  the  press,  whioh 
eseroise  sopowtrftil  an  inffnenee  orer  the  progress  of  oiTiHntion* 

"  7.  The  Congress  earnestly  hopes  fiw  the  hnprovement  of  the 
means  of  internal  oommnnieation ;  for  the  extension  of  postal 
reform ;  fbr  the  nniTersal  adoption  of  the  same  standard  of 
weihgts,  measures,  and  coinage ;  and  for  the  multiplieatlon  of 
Peaee  Sodeties,  whioh  shall  keep  up  a  oorrespondenoe  with  each 
other. 

^  8l  The  Congress  decides  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  draw  up  an  address  to  all  nations,  embodying  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress:  and  that  this  Address  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Tarious  OoTemments,  and  that  special  means  be  taken  to 
bring  it  under  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
publfe." 

The  assembly  was  then  addressed  by  M.  T.  Hugo,  in  an  elo- 
quent speech,  and  was  followed  by  M.  Vescher,  resident  of  the 
Peace  Society  of  Brussels. 

President  Mahan,  of  the  Oberliu  Institute,  Ohio,  spoke  as 
follows : 

^'  I  oould  ncTcr  feel  as  I  was  advauoing  towards  Europe  that  I 
was  adTaneiag  towards  enemies.  I  came  on  a  mission  of  be- 
BOTolenoe.  I  hare  some  individual  opinions.  As  X  understand 
the  subject^  the  object  of  the  friends  of  peace  is  not  only  to 
abolish  war,  but  to  secure  peace  by  efficient  means.  The  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  I  hold  to  be  such  as  will  approTo  themselTes  to 
all  parties.  I  adTOoate  arbitration.  I  had  rather  my  own  na- 
tion were  defeated  in  an  arbitration  than  saved  by  war.  If  we 
resort  to  arbitration,  wha  will  be  selected  as  arbitrators  ?  The 
exectttiTe  of  the  nations  that  might  be  selected  as  arbitrators 
would  of  oonrae  not  be  employed.  Unless  nations  agree  before 
hand  upon  the  body  (not  the  executive)  to  whom  they  would 
submit  the  question,  difficulties  would  certainly  arise.  The 
executive  appears  little  capable  to  me,  from  its  neoessarily  finan- 
dal  and  political  influences,  to  act  without  prejudice.  I  think 
somebody  should  be  entrusted  who  would  only  be  actuated  by 
benevolenee  and  justice,  and  be  separated  flrom  all  other  iaflu- 


On  the  tUrd  day  of  the  Congress,  M.  Bmile  de  CHrardin  came 
forward  and  was  moot  warmly  reeeiyed.*— **  Botdiers  of  peace !" 
said  the  honorable  gentleman,  <<be  not  astonished  that  I  so  ad- 
dress you,  ibr  there  must  be  soMlere  of  peaee  as  well  as  of  war ! 
War  is  made  to  end  in  peace;  why  net  have  it  without  haTing 
recourse  to  arms  7  My  oljeot  in  addressing  yen  was  principally 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  amount  of  permanent  armies.  T 
am  BO  more  an  advooate  of  long  speeches  than  I  am  of  numer- 
ous armies,  and  when  I  see  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  class  of 
workmen  produdng  so  great  an  effect,  (apparently  M.  Vincent 
waa  aUuded  to,)  I  give  up  the  delivering  the  speech  which  I 
had  prepared,  and  I  shall  merely  confine  myself  to  placing  be- 
fore you  some  unconnected  ideas.  It  is  said  that  France  ought 
not  to  commence  the  general  disarmament  Why  not?  Be- 
cause it  is  said  that  other  natloBS  would  remain  armed,  and,  in 
that  case,  would  have  an  advantage  over  her.  But  such  an 
argument  is  nothing  but  a  vieions  circle,  eaoh  party  throwing 
the  onus  of  oommenoement  on  the  other.  If  that-  argument  had 
fvevaiM  when  the  abqlitieii  of  Btevery  was  disonssed,  Slavery 


would  still  exist  Wllberfbroe^  when  he  advocated  his  Ihvorite 
theme,  never  thought  of  catling  ibr  a  general  congress  to  cany 
outhisviews.  Let  ussoaot  tliat  we  may  force  France  to  disana^ 
How  is  that  to  be  done  1  It  is  to  cause  her  Government  to  abol- 
ish the  shamoAil  system  of  military  servitude  which  at  present 
exists.   [Hear!  hear!] 

'*  Whenever  that  could  be  done  war  would  of  necessity  cease. 
No  one  denies  that  armies  are  a  great  evil,  and  yet  it  is  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  put  them  down.  Why  should 
that  be  the  case  ?  Did  not  nations  exist  in  former  times  perfbot- 
ly  well  without  them,  or  at  least  with  exceedingly  small  forces  ? 
From  1600  to  1609,  in  the  time  of  Henxy  IV.,  the  forces  of 
France  amounted  to  not  altogether  7,000  men,  and  yet  it  wae 
with  such  a  force  that  the  military  gloiy  of  the  monarch  waa 
achieved.  In  1818  the  force  of  France  was  340,000  men ;  and 
at  present,  thirty-three  years  after  the  proclamation  of  peoee^ 
the  army  was  not  less  than  360,000  men.  Thus,  the  farther 
we  withdraw  fr^m  war  the  larger  becomes  the  armed  force  of 
the  country.  Such  a  fact  is  an  anachronism,  tending  to  national 
banlcruptcy  to  the  permanent  misery  of  the  people.  [Cheers]. 
I  mmntain  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  Government— 
*  You  have  no  right  to  take  the  mon^  of  the  poor  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  army  of  500,000  men;  you  are  not  justified  in  im- 
poverishing the  country  in  order  to  keep  up  such  a  force.'  It 
is  affirmed  that  France  cannot  lay  down  her  arms  if  Europe 
does  not  do  the  same.  If  that  argument  is  of  any  value,  it 
ought  to  have  held  good  in  the  effort  made  to  effect  commercial 
reform  in  Snglandj  if  the  argument  of  waiting  until  an  exam- 
ple should  be  given  by  some  other  power  was  of  value,  Cobden 
would  not  have  commenced  his  great  reform,  nor  Bobert  Peel 
Ikave  attached  imperishable  gloiy  to  his  name  by  acceding  to 
his  demands.  [Loud  applause].  But  in  loolcfng  at  the  uatioDS 
that  have  to  disarm  great  forces,  I  must  except  England  and  the 
United  States. 

"tThey  do  not  keep  up  great  forces ;  and  thus  the  sums  whidi 
they  receive  for  that  purpose  are  necessarily  less.  Tlie  ai-my  of 
the  United  States  is  only  about  8,000  men— about  the  number 
of  France  under  Henry  IV. — [hear,  hear.]  The  army  ought  to 
be  the  element  of  order,  and  when  I  attack  its  exiatence,  I  re- 
quest you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  attack  the  French  army,  per 
St ;  I  attack  merely  the  institution  in  the  abstract — I  maintain 
that  large  armies  are  not  necessary  for  the  interior  or  for  the 
exterior.  At  home  you  have  railways  which  can  bring  in  a  few 
hours  100,000  men  ftt>m  the  end  of  the  country  to  Paris.  As 
much  greater  speed  could  be  achieved,  so  much  would  h  less 
number  of  forces  be  required.  In  some  oases  100,000  men  would 
be  equal  to  1,000,000.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  large  armies 
can  prevent  Bevolutions.  Two  years  ago  there  was  an  immense 
standing  army  in  France,  and  yet  that  did  not  prevent  the 
Bevolution  from  taking  place.  What  will  prevent  the  recurw 
rence  of  such  terrible  events  is  to  have  a  good  Government— to 
treat  the  people  who  pay  taxes  as  they  deserve  to  he  treated 
But,  looking  at  this  sufcjiectin  the  point  of  view  of  ihe  necessity 
of  defending  territories  from  foreign  invasion,  he  maintained 
that  there  also  was  no  necessity  ibr  armies ;  since,  if  one  nation 
led  the  way,  the  others  would  Ibllow.  He  maintained  that  when 
Revolutlens  took  plaee^  it  was  the  Governments  which  brought 
them  about'' 

The  Congress  was  addressed  by  several  others,  with  great 
effect,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Cobden  of  London,  who  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  following  remarks : 

«  And  here  is  the  great  reason  why  this  Congress  deaires  in 
the  teems  of  the  motion  before  it,  to  bring  the  nations  into  a 
system  of  disarmament.  Now,  how  shall  all  this  be  accom- 
plished 7  Why,  by  teaching  our  respective  Governments  this 
little  arithmetical  problem,  of  which,  in  times  past,  tliey  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  ignorant,  namely,  that  if  two  nations  are 
both  armed  in  a  time  of  peace,  up  to  a  cerUin  point,  aay  6,  they 
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Kft  not  relatively  etr99^c^  tbui  ittbm  emnftmeate  stoed  lieth  et 
31,  and  that  they  would  be  eq^oally  strong  relatively  if  they  dis- 
armed altogether.  [Loud  cheeraj  But  you,  the  uz-payere  of 
Prance,  will  tee  that  there  is  an  immense  diflbrence  te  yonr 
pockets.  [Laughter.]  Do  not,  however,  let  ua  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that  we  shall  easily  succeed  in  teaching  this 
little  arithmetical  problem  to  our  Governments.  I  speak  from 
teng  experience  when  I  say  that  no  men  are  so  difiicvdt  to  teach 
as  professional  statesmen.  (Laughter  and  load  cheera]  They 
are  so  devoted  to  routine,  so  fortified  in  se)  f-sufficiency,  that  they 
do  not  eadily  believe  that  any  wisdom  exists  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting that  which  radiates  from  their  bureaux.  [Laughter  and 
dieers.J  Do  yon  suppose,  then,  that  they  will  listen  readily  to 
tte  advice  of  this  Congress  1 

•On  the  contrary,  they  are  at  this  moment  laughing  at  us  tTto- 
pftts,  theorists  and  dreamers.  [Laughter.]  And  yet  I  thtnlL 
tike  result  of  their  system,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  ought  to 
make  them  more  modest.  [Cheers:]  I  ask  the  Governments  of 
Burope,  can  you  continue  your  present  financial  system  for  ten 
ytiars  longer  7  With  scarcely  one  exception  they  must  answer 
*  No  !*  Is  it,  then,  TTtopian  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  arouse 
tiielr  attention  to  the  subject,  to  point  to  the  great  gulf  which 
ynwae  before  them,  to  shoiip  that  the  danger  of  financial  ruin 
vhioh  fhey  lose  sight  of  Is  far  more  Iknminent  than  the  risk  of 
fl>reigii  attacks,  whi^h  they  so  ecostantly  dtead  and  so  ditl- 
gonMy  provide  against.  [Applause.]  Even  hi  this,  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  as  a  qnesCiMi  of  'finance,  you  stand  justified  be- 
fore ths  world  for  holding  this  Congress  of  nations.  It  is  time 
that  the  Peo|^  iBterfered,  and  the  Governments  of  the  world 
onght  to  tender  yoa  thoir  thanks  for  having,  by  this  fralemal 
shaking  of  hands  across  the  Atlantie  and  the  Channel  [loud 
cheers,]  facilitated  that  prooess  of  disarasament  which  is  called 
for  alike  upon  every  principle  of  ImsBanlty  and  sound  policy. 
[Loud  and  repeated  obeeriag."] 

The  news  fVom  England  is  unimportant. 
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PRESIDENT  TAYLOR'S 

ARRIVAL  IN  rCW  VMN^ 


PavsiDBNT  TATI.O&  was  indnfied}  by  the  yec^ttioa  of  imfovi- 
tnl  dispatches  from  the  Seai  of  Qovsnuant,  to  omit  his  intend- 
ed visits  to  Boifalo  and  Rochester,  and  pvoceed  diiectlgr  to  Nev- 
Tork  on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  aoooidianly  left  Lewiston 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  steamer  Bay  State  to  Oswego, 
and  arrived  at  Albany  Thursday  morning. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Gov.  IHsh,  Kn.  P.  Humphrey,  Hie 
Mayor  of  the  dty,  the  State  Ofteern  in  Albany,  Han.  Joha  h. 
Schoolcraft,  Members  «f  Oongresa  eleet^  soad  other  distingtiished 
cjiiiiens.  He  was  taken  immediately  6e  the  mandon  of 
cioif.  IRsh,  who  Isttlered  him  the  hcspitiAties  of  tite  ecea- 
lirnkf  and  spstred  as  attantiea  e*  khidacM  which  was  demanded 
ad  by  the  impaired  stateof  ti»e  PrssideBl^s  hadth  and  the  fia- 
tifoa  whioli  he  had  been  obliged  to  snsonnteg  on  the  jonmsy. 
After  eiQoyiae  nn  intewal  ef  rest^  tad  dinh^  with  a  selaet 
pasty  sit  Gov.  fish's,  consisiiag  of  his  snate^  H«k  Batile  PHytcn, 
of  La.  Minister  to  Chili :  Gov.  Letcher  of  Ky. ;  D^.  B.  a  Wocd 
of  the  Army,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Wood  of  the  Navy,  the  attending 
phy^dan  of  the  President;  Ciol.  Bullitt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Weed  of  the  Albany  Evenimg  JournalyUJid  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  the  distinguished  guest  was  introduced  to  the  dtixens 
iVom  the  balcony  of  the  houae,  and  addressed  them  in  a  brief 
Bpeedi,  expressing  his  happiness  at  seeing  the  faces  of  his  friends 
in  Albany,  and  his  regret  that  his  feeble  health  wonld  not  per- 
ndt  him  to  take  them  all  hy  the  hand. 

He  was  then  escorted  to  the  Steamboat  Isaac  Newton,  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  New  Tork,  by  four  light  Inflmtry  compa- 


nies, who  turned  out  on  shori  noticai  nnd  asdo  wkairpflKnuiflS 
in  Ihe  highest  degree  creditable  to  their  diaoiplinft  and  teal. 
The  President  made  another  short  address  to  Ihe  multitade  of 
citifena  who  gathered  round  the  pier  to  witnesa  his  dsyagtnre>, 
and  to  speed  the  noble  veteran  en  lubi  way  by  their  shoots  «f 
^ympatl^  and  admiration. 

On  arriving  at  New  York,  al  an  early  hour  yeatasday  mmr 
ing,  he  was  met  at  the  landing  by  hia  Honor  Bfiayos  Woodhnll, 
Aldermen  Sturtevant  and  Franklin,  Simeon  Draper,  Jr.  £s^ 
Hon.Mr.MaxweU,  CoUeotor  of  the  Port,  Dr.  Deaiia,aad  Mr. 
Ghas.  Stetson  of  the  Astor  House.  A  police  fbrpe  was  siatftoned 
on  the  gronnd,  at  the  direction  cf  the  M^or,  under  Capt  WUr 
Uaau  of  the  Third  Wsrd,  and  eicelleni  onder  waa  praaarved  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  who  soon  asasmhled  to  gseeitho  aisival 
of  the  Prerident  with  their  hearty  sheen  of  weleeaiai 

He  was  then  cordially  mvited  by  Mr.  Stetson  to  partake  «f 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Astor  House,  where  eveiy  anangsmeni 
had  been  made  for  his  reoeption,  and  where  his  presence  weald 
be  regarded  as  a  distinguished  honor.  The  President  replisd 
that  he  had  been  so  much  deprived  of  sleep,  and  was  so  greallf 
fttigued  by  traveling,  that  he  would  prefer  to  vsmahi  in  the 
steamboat  for  the  short  period  he  was  to  sti^  in  the  City. 

As  the  number  of  eager  and  impatient. citisens  about  tlie 
wharf  increased,  it  became  evident  that  he  could  eiOny  no  quiat 
or  retirement  in  thatsituattcm^  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to 
aooept  the  invitation  of  Mr  Draper,  to  accompany  him  to  his 
residence,  No  19  Warren  Street,  where  he  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  outpourings  of  the  public  enthusiasm,  than  he  would  be 
either  in  the  Boat  or  at  the  A8t<ir  House. 

After  arriving  at  Mr.  Draper's  house,  the  President  made  his 
appearance  at  the  window,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish, 
and  said  a  few  words  to  the  people.  His  remarks  were  recdved 
with  vociferous  applause. 

After  partaking  of  a  breakfast  !n  company  with  tibe  gentle 
men  who  attended  him  to  Afr.  Draper's  he  was  called  upon  by 
Mr.  Bftidy,  Postmaster  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hall,  DiMrlet  Attorney, 
Aldemum  Kelly  and  others,  with  whom  he  engaged  hi  contetite- 
lion  fer  a  short  time;  and  At  half  past  eight  o'clock  took  hfs 
leave  fer  the  cara  of  the  Philadelphia  Eailroad. 

A  sidnte  of  thirteen  guns  was  ilred  at  the  ferry,  iMer  the 
directions  of  Commissary-General  Stewarii.  He  then  etOMed 
tiie  ferry,  with  tile  cheers  and  lOionts  of  the  people,  Hho  conM 
scarcely  he  restrained  from  rushing  into  the  boat  and  giving  the 
object  of  their  enthneiastti  a  parting  demonstration. 

The  President  has  given  every  assnranod  to  his  friends  that 
he  wUl  return  to  New  York  in  the  Fall,  and  oomplete  his  in- 
tended tour  as  originally  proposed. — [Tribune 

Abouttoh  or  Slatbet  in  Tst  PonTn«ussn  OoMMfas/— Wa 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  now  a  feir  prospect  that  a 
law  wlU  soou' be  passed  in  Portl^al  f^  the  AbeUtiea  of  Slatnry 
ki  all  the  celoaiev  ot  that  oonatry.  A  bill  for  that  pnrpese  was 
zsad  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  LiAon  oa  the  Sftlh  of  May 
last)  and  the  Committee  ca  Oolcaial  Affairs^  to  whom  it  waa 
then  referred,  made  their  report  on  ihe  S^th  of  Jnda^  sypresiwrg 
th$  bUl  and  tHOwmmimg  its  ad4pti^  ^  ihe  Ckamker,  Khe  MU 
provides} 

J.  That  the  ohUdrea  of  davee  hora  after  the  date  of  the  law 
shall  be  free  from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

n.  That  all  davea  who  enter  any  territory  orshipof  Pevfta- 
gal,  after  the  date  of  the  law,  from  whateveir  motbe,  Shall  he 
oonaidered  i^e  firom  the  moment  that  they  enter  saeh  tSRitoiy 
corshipk 

This  clattse  is  thus  qualified :  In  those  conatriai  where  Sla* 
very  is  sanotioned  1^  law,  if  dates  go  oa  board  a  Poxtogaeae 
ship,  while  in  say  port  of  aneh  oonatry,  that  they  areef  ooarae 
amenable  to  the  kws  of  that  oooatrywldle  the  ship  ieia  pott; 
bat  If  th^  be  carried  out  of  the  port,  thqr  dmll  be  free  fhna 
the  memeat  the  TCMsl  la  clear  of  the  port;    The  petfaeaa  wi» 
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deoQj  them  or  take  tkMI  i9V)  Jivwvri%  are  to  be  held  reipoii- 
tible  for  ihdr  y$lut,  SUfn  eeeewpeDying  the  embwiee  whieh 
AMhhi  fetonlflte  MiA  to  the  Abbiumh  el  yertagaMteelo- 
vieii,  BMj  beMA  eeetoree'WhileiheeinbeMy  iateihe  eoimlry, 
bat  will  be  set  free  if  th^  remain  after  the  embaa^x  has  left 
the  PotliigQeie  tofi'ltory. 

m.  The  transportation  of  slaToe  ftom  one  Portngneie  port  to 
ttBOther,  or  fmA  %  FotiugMee  port  to  a  Ibrelfpt  eondntty,  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

IT.  A]ltlat«e«ewbeleiiglngtoiheStatoarededand  to  be 
iBunediately  firee^  on  the  pnblioaUon  of  the  law ;  and  all  who 
may  hereafter  bwmne  He  prepay  ave.  aethemommtthej^be- 
eome  so,  declared  free. 

v.  ETery  person  thronglioat  the  Portognese  empire,  Is  to  be 
oonsidered  a  freeman  nnless  he  ean  be  l^ffiXij  prored  to  be  a 

ilftTe. 

YL  In  each  Portugneee  ultra-marine  ool<«y,  these  shall  be 
ksptboelHi  Ibr  the  r^gialqr  ^  thestevca;  snlttshatt  ba^tte 
^tj  of  every  risreholder  to  see  that  the  niunes  of  the  slaTSs  are 
entered,  with  the  desoriptions  neecssary  for  their  identiAeation. 
Wo  person  who  is  not  r^gistored  can  be  held  as  a  slaTs. 

Vn.  If  a  alayeholder  shall  oanse  to  be  registered  90  a  slave 
libe  name  of  a  person  legally  emtitled  to  liberty,  he  shall  ibrfeit 
aH  his  slsres,  who  are  to  be  immediately  declared  free ;  and  he 
it?m«<»if  la  to  suffer  the  penalty  nsnally  imposed  on  the  kid- 
napper. 

Sl»Teholders  are  also  required  to  report  erery  half  year  any 
alterations  whioh  may  haye  occurred  in  relation  to  their  r^is- 
tere^  slaves ;  and  if  they  omit  to  make  this  report  fft  tbree 
successiTe  half-years,  thdr  slaTes  are  all  to  be  forfeited  and  de- 
dared  free. 

VIII.  The  slave,  or  any  of  his  friends,  may  demand  his  emaatr 
riparian  aS  any  time  by  paying  his  master  the  price  ilzed  by  ar- 
bitratonb  chosen  on»-half  I7  the  master  and  one-half  hj  the 
dvil  authorUies. 

IX.  Curators  efslaresshaU  be  appointodUeaeh  of  the  nlti». 
ssarine  OokaieB,  whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  ene- 
eatfon  of  the  law,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  the 
daTe  and  promote  emanmpatton. 

Svum  this  eaMlne  ef  the  pvovirions  oi  the  preposed  lasr^  It 
wfH  be  seen  tiai  the  Mends  ef  eDandpatlen  fai  Pevtufsl  are 
disposed  to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  If  the  bin  passes,  8U- 
TSvy  wiU  osaso  at  no  distant  day  in  enrery  p^ii  of  the  Portugpese 
empiea  The  nnwhnr  ef  slates  in  thai  ampia%  siaaa  thetipmm 
tlon  of  Bnstt,  H  eosq^ted  at  fiNna  0O,OM  to  99^99^  nearfy 
30^000  of  whom  are  in  the  settlements  along  the  eastetn.  coast 
of  Afvioari  about  9,00(1  in  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islaada;  and  tt# 
remainder,  chiefly  in  the  settlfl|n^t4  and  on  the  islands  along 
thewaMyr^^«D«it.4>f4^oa.^[N.  X.  Ohseaier^ 


^^»*m*0  <» 


BaizuEB  or  tbi;  imAJfamiQ  Ifcw  0s|.b4Iis,  ars  tbb  Pao- 
YKZj.Bn  Bs4  f  vvu-<-A  requi^tioB  having  beea  mfMla  on  Com- 
modore Mej^ecif  ecTof  the  naval  station  at;this  port,  by  the  U.  S. 
Marshal],)  for  a  detachment  of  men  to  capture  the  propeller 
Sea  Gull  (suspeetod  ef  beings  eetmected  with  some  secret  mili- 
tary expeditton),  Lieut.  Swaitiipeiat)  execntiye  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  Bhlp-of-the-line,  HaHh  CawHWH.  il^h.  Lieutonanto  Gibson, 
<(?^hjjWMi^,8pieer,  a  body  of  Mariow  ondec  laeutenant  Broome, 
•Dd  Italr  flM»e%  pvaosada^  on  Thwtadair  eveniog^  in  the 
steamer  Duncan  C.  PeU,  to  the  qaarailtee  grevnd)  where  the 
suspected  tcsmI  lay.  Haying  been  informed  that  a  large  body 
•f  men  were  on  board  the  8ea  Onlt,  they  were  led  to  expect, 
ftomwhtttwiaknewttcftheeharaotaref  the  msB,aiidefthe 
enterpriae  th^y  were  engsi^ed  ih,  that  a  stout  resifltaatfe  might 
beeifered.  M  a^  events,  th^ir<»M  be  pvcparedftr  the  worst. 
Accordingly  CTcry  man  was  anped  with  a  nnsket  and  oatlaasi 
a«4.eanMti^biaoeo00fltalahahi»helt.  Cosiiag  up  ahBi0ride, 
she  was  immediately  boarded,  and  token  pessendon  ef  In  t^e 
name  of.  ti^  Presidimtc  ef  tha  VnUfi^  8ltates,oiva^o)My»eof  a 


TBolatioa  of  the  Nentn^^  Aolw  As  nearly  aa^an  be  judged| 
there  was  some  fbrty  man  t(board  of  her,  pi&dpally  Spaniards 

ab3  fithoM^Mt       ^TliAS   atAHA  ^^^^—   aI^imm^v^a  w^   mkbhibSaa  A^uS 

^^■4  ^/^iMNV^w*       mm^^    'W^Kw    wwwwiw  vH^^^pv^nv    i^y    liwysM^lh  ^imB 

appeared  to  be  in  a  atoto  of  much  trepidation.  Of  course,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  show  of  resistance.  This  was  at  sundown. 
They  were  ordered  to  heaye  anchor,  and  the  yessel  was  placed 
under  the  gnna  of  the  North  Carolina,  about  0  o'clock  in  the 
SMna9Tening,lntheQhar|^oif¥idah^man  fipicer,  withabody 

of  —Aiwiwi 

Xhose  found  on  her  were  sot  at  liberty, 

Thiia  don»»  the  Marshal},  aoooaapanied  by  J4eut.  Broeme,  and 
lybpdyaflMrinsi^  hnmediatoly  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  tha 
ateamshqr  Naw  Oriff%  lying  nesa  the  &ot  of  Grand  Street^ 
also  sBspeetedef  being engagediaaaiUegi^antorprise.  Though 
iafinmmlioa  haii  been  reoeived  a  shMrt  tee  preyious^  that  she 
ceatained.a  saanldessbto  namber  cf  mea,  aha  was  fband  to  be 
dessKtod.  Poisession  was  taken  of  her  by  the  same  authoptfis 
waa  Uie  steamer  flrst  seised.  No  inyeatlgatiett  was  hady  in  ease 
ef  eilher  yessel,  aa  to  the  natara  ef  their  caigoes,  or  to  aaMSS 
tain  whether  there  wesa  ams  on  ammianitioB  on  boaad^— the 
Mardmll  haying  decided,  aa  we  uadentaad,  to  await  Airthar  hi- 
structions  frt>m  Washington.  The  New  Orleans  is  a  staunah, 
large  steamer,  used  as  a  tiaaspest  for  troops  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cms.  She  has  a 
Ivge-  (quantity  of  coal  in  her,  and  is  thoroughly  watered  and 
proyisianed.^[Joumal  of  Commerca 


♦^-^^ 


Rsy.HiirmY  Colmam  of  Boeton,  died  of  fBYernonT  London,  on 
17th  Aagusi  He  liad  engaged  his  passage  in  th?  OaledcDla,  with 
itttenlton  of  returning.  Mr.  Ooleman  was  about  9^  years  of  age 
He  was  a  natiye  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregaiHonai  Church  in  Hinghom,  Mass.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  teaching,  with  distinguished  reputation^  In  tile  yioiidty  of 
Beaton,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  charge  ef  tike  Vlrst  &ide^ 
pendent  Churdi  is  Shlem.  With  an  enthusiastie  natural  tasto 
fbr  agrleuHural  pursuitsi,  which  he  neyer  cesaed  to  indulge,  in 
connection  with  his  proltosional  employment,  he  retired  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Ihrms  in  the  fbrtile  Valley  of  the  Conneo- 
ttout)  in  Beerlleid,  Mass.  where  for  seme  years  he  deyoted  Mm- 
selftopraetlealagrieullora  At  a  later  parted,  hawaaappefntad 
by  the  Mbssachnsette  L^shiiure,  undbr  the  adsiiiMraillon  eC 
Ckyy.  Byerett,  AgfieuRural  Obmssiaitoner  ibr  that  Ctoamanw^ti. 
A  seriea  of  yaluable  reporto  attest  the  ideBly  and  seal  wM 
which  he  discharged  ^e  duties  of  Iftat  offlee.  un  parsoanoe  df 
a  design  which  he  had  long  dkerMed,  the  later  yean  of  Ma  life 
were  deyoted  to  entenssye  Burepean  trayeHngj  with  a  yiew  to 
gaining  Infbrmation  on  ftreign  agricultural  systems.  The  ra» 
suits  of  these  trayels  are  partly  befbre  the  public,  but  it  Is  ml- 
derstood  that  Mr.  Colman  had  collected  oopioua  materiala,  Whitih 
he  intended  to  embody  in  a  Mure  work.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding  personal  appearance,  of  slngnlar  aettyity  of  tem- 
perament, of  great  industry,  and  of  unoommefi  taiddity  and 
cleamesaof  obseryation.  IBs  conyersationa!  powers  weraslfetk^ 
ing  and  brilliant,  and  his  ready  wit,  his  soofakl  dispcsitlon,  Us 
popular  manners  and  his  yaried  Infbrma^n  caused  his  soctoty 
to  be  sought  after  in  eyery  circle. '  Although  most  of  his  hKtCer 
years  had  been  spent  abroad,  his  death  will  produce  a  yoid  in 
an  extensiye  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  which  is  seldom 
occasioned  laj  the  departure  of  a  priyate  citisen.^pPribune. 


MAas  AL,  RAPKTxar. — A  Florence  letter  contains  a  graphic 
desBAo^ioBi  of  the  cdabiated  Austrian  General,  Marshal 
Radetzky :  "  Radetaky  has  been  here ;  he  is  a  small,  big- 
headed  old  may  of  eighty-font  years,  and  his  face  resembles  Mrs. 
TroUope ;  his  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  but  he  bears  himself  like 
an  old  game  cock.  B[e  looked  down  from  his  balcony  with  an 
expreasion  which  seemed  to  say,  "  If  you  dont  like  me,  you  may 
lump  m^-raad  ba  hanged  to  yon,  you.  rebels  1*  *' 
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Social  vpskt  in  Calipornu. — If  the  following  be  true,  and 
we  find  it  in  an  eztraet  of  a  letter  from  San  Franclaeo,  publiahed 
in  the  Boston  Cattrter,  there  are  aome  strange  overtamf  nga  in 
floeiety  in  California :  ^  Since  my  arrival,  I  hare  aeen  a  Hen- 
tenant  of  the  nary,  and  aNew-Tork  merchant,  dragging  a  hand- 
cart, at  an  ounce  per  load ;  a  few  days  aince,  I  met  a  professor 
in  one  of  your  first  colleges,  driving  an  oz  team,  hauling  emi- 
grants '  traps'  to  the  *  digging*  at  $90  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
A  Georgia  {planter  cooks  my  salt  pork,  and  does  my  flap-jacks 
brown ;  a  printer  from  the  Pitajfume  oiBee  keeps  my  iNMks,  and 
two  young  gentlemen  fh>m  jobbing  houses  in  Pearl-street  take 
care  of  the  mules,  haul  lumber,  and  aet  as  porters  in  the  store, 
each  at  from  ten  to  sixteen  dollars  per  day  with  board.  In  Cali- 
fi>nifa  all  labor,  and  one  is  daily  furnished  with  innumerable 
flources  of  amusement  by  meeting  an  old  friend  in  such  comical 
employment .  Imagine  your  old  friend,  the  arti at,  with  buckskin 
trousers,  red  flannel  shirt,  and  California  hat,  peddling  news- 
papera !    '  Latest  dates  from  Now* York,  at  tnhf  two  Mlars 


>  >» 
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Commencement  at  Bowdoin  College. — The  forty-fourth 
Commencement  of  Bowdoin  College,  last  week,  went  off  wilh 
the  usual  gratifying  results.  The  Poem  of  Chaeleb  C.  Nut- 
ter, Esq,  of  Boston,  before  the  Athenian  Society,  is  mentioned 
as  a  finished  and  eflTective  performance.  On  Wednesday  the 
discourse  before  the  Historieal  Society  of  Maine  was  pronounced 
by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wihthrop.  AJr.  Winthrop*s  subject, 
cays  the  Portland  AdotrtUtr^  was  the  Bowdoin  FRraily — com- 
menting chiefly  upon  the  character  and  services  of  the  illustri- 
ous revoltttiooary  atatesman,  Jas.  Bowooim,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  with  most  pertinentand  interesting  sketches 
both  of  his  son,  the  well-known  patron  of  the  College,  and  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  the  last  named  a  Huguenot  from 
Aochelle. 


m  ■!#■<  * 


JoBV  Banvard  and  his  Panorama.— John  Banvard  has 
given  R  free  admission  to  his  Paooran*  to  all  the  cbaxity  cbildreo 
«nd  ragged  schools  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  which  bis 
jpanoranuk  is  exhibitod.  The>  are  received  in  detachments,  and 
the  wonder  and  delight  manifested  by  these  poor  children,  in  this 
to  them  rate  and  peculiar  indulgence  are  not  easy  to  be  conceived. 
We  may  add  that  the  great  success  of  Banvard  has  had  the  usual 
effect.  Numerous  imitations  are  now  exhibiting  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  theae  has  the  cunning  to  state  in  its  handbills  and 
■advertisements — "  This  is  the  very  suhjtci  exhibitod  before  her 
Majesty  at  Windsor." — ^London  Paper. 


OTices. 


Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  the  Superintendent  and  Resident 
Physician  of  the  New- York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica, 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  ai\er  a  serere  and  painful  attack  of 
dysentery.  Dr.  Brigham  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
iession  at  Greenfield,  Mass.  and  after  spending  some  time  In 
travelling  abroad,  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn,  where  he  bad  the 
charge  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  of  that  place  with  distinguished 
cuccess  He  was  favorably  known  by  his  contributions  to  med- 
ical literature,  and  his  assiduity,  fidelity  and  skill  made  him  a 
deserved  favorite  with  his  numerous  patients. — [Tribune. 


>■>  * 


|(*y  We  noticed  Rev.  John  Pierpont  in  our  streets  yesterday, 
apparently  in  excellent  health.  He  has  entered  upon  his  duty 
as  pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Society  in  Medford. 

Boston  Trans.  Thursday. 


fCP*An  American  vender  of  universal  medicines  declares  that 
if  his  prescription  be  followed  literally  a  cure  is  certain.  "  This 
medicine  is  to  betaken  iH-ternallTt  xx-temally,  and  E-temally." 


BiAOx  NuMMRis  ftom  No.  1,  oHi  be  Mqnllad  to  amr  aobwrl- 
banL    We  ho^e  aU,  who  iatind  to  taka  thif  piper,  vUl  renit 

promptly. 

All  who  are  firiendiy  to  the  interesti  of  this  paperi  are  ra»> 
peotftolly  solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  oireulatioa. 

Poei  ovpiGR  STAxys  ma^  be  remitted  in  plaee  of  fraotloiiel 

parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may.  be  obtained  of  all  Poet  Maaten. 


Patmsht  ia  advaBMi  it  deeirabk^  ia  all 
for  one  year. 


#3  waipi^ 


Six  Months.— Should  it  be  prelbrred,  pejmeai  ia  advaaoai 

($1.00)  will  be  aooepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 
"Spirit  of  tbb  Aor.'' 

Subscribers  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  IfAicxSy 
Post  Opfiob,  Covfvtv,  and  Stats,  distinctly,  in  A\  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  onusnena, 
aadmiilakee. 
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'  PROSPECTUS 

OF 

THE  SPmiT_OF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seelts  as  its  end  the  Peacefnl  Transformv 
tion  of  hnman  sooieties  (h>m  isolated  to  assoolated  intereete, 
lh>m  oompetitive  to  eo-opemtive  industry,  fhna  disimity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaotion  it  advocates  Reoigani- 
xation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  hy  an  oHerly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Fsmily,  the Townehip,  the  Nalhm,  the  World. 
Thns  wonld  it  aid  to  introdnoe  the  Era  of  Confedeiated  Oommv- 
nitiee,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefhl  transfbrmation  in  human 
sooietfes,  Tke  Bpmi  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  rafleet  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  oommonieated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  aocording  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  fbretgn,-^reporte  of  Ra- 
fofrm  Movementa— aketehes  of  Sdentillo  dlsemries  and  Meehao. 
ioal  inventtoBS«*Botioss  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art^and  ex* 
tracts  from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Jge 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  fhithful  reeord  of  hnman  progress. 
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KOiSSUTH. 
BY  JAMBA  R.  IiOWKIr. 


A  SACE  of  nobles  may  die  oat, 
A  royal  line  may  leaTO  no  heir  j 
Wise  Nature  sets  no  guards  about . 
Her  pewter  plate  and  wooden  ware. 

But  they  fail  not,  the  kingly  bMed, 
Who  ttarry  diadems  attain ; 
To  dungeon,  axe,  and  etalra  0ticM6d 
Hdra  of  the  old  heroic  strain. 

The  lenl  of  Nature  neve?  oooli^ 

Nor  iff  Bh«  thwarted  of  her  ends ; 

Wh«n  gapped  an^dttlM  her  €b!eftpfrtool«,  . 

Then  the  a  flaint  and  piophet  Bpm^ . 

Land  of  the  Magyars  I  though  it  be 
The  tyrant  may  relink  his  chain, 
Already  thine  the  rictory, 
Ab  the  just  Fatare  measures  gain. 

Then  hast  sueoeeded,  then  hasl  muk 
The  deathly  trarafl's  amplest  wevlh ; 
A  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done, 
Oifing  A  hero  to  onr  earth. 

And  ke,  let  cone  what  will  of  woe, 
Has  saved  the  laad  he  strove  to  save  i 
No  Cossftck  hordes^  no  traitoHs  Uow, 
Can  qtieneh  the  voice  shall  haani  hit  gcftTe^ 

"/  Kossuth  am:  0!  Future^  thou 
7*hat  clearest  the  just  and  bloVst  the  vile^ 
O^er  this  small  dust  in  nverence  bowy 
Remembering  what  J  was  eretvhile. 

"  I  foas  the  chosen  trump  wherethrough 
Our  Ood  sent  forth  anakening  breath  ; 
Came  chains  ?  Came  death  f  the  strain  He  bUt9 
Sounds  on^  outliving  chains  and  deathP 

CONSTANCY. 

Who  is  the  honest  man  T 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  ponne^ 
To  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  most  true ; 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fiiwning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrecfch  firom  giving  all  their  due ; 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  seeks  nor  shuns  them,  but  doth  ealmly  stay 
Till  he  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh. 


KOSSUTH. 


As  when  a  child  of  rare  promise  is  taken,  the  parents  smiling 
with  gratitude  amid  their  grief,  collect  each  memento  of  hit 
bright  pre8cnce,~80  would  Humanity  now  gather  up  every 
word  and  remembered  deed  of  the  Hero  of  Hungary.  His  oath 
before  Komorn  was ;  "  We  will  be  free  or  we  will  die." 

All  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  glad  to  preserve  in  a  perma- 
nent form,  the  few  records  here  presented  of  a  Man,  so  quickened 
through  his  whole  being  with  the  fipirit  of  the  Age. 

I.— BlOCRAPHICAL. 

He  was  born  in  a  Hltle  village  of  the  north  of  Hungary, 
April  27,  1R06,  of  a  poor  but  noble  family  of  Sclavonian  origin. 
His  father  acted  as  steward  to  another  nobleman  of  more  favored 
circumstances,  but  was  not  able,  it  seems,  to  support  his  son  At 
the  university.  The  application  and  talents  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, found  him  friends,  who  not  only  enabled  him  to  finish  his 
studies,  but  aUo  continued  to  assist  him  subsequently. 

In  1835,  when  so  strong  an  opposition  existed  against  the 
Austrian  government  in  the  Hungarian  diet,  Kossuth,  who  was 
already  somewhat  known  as  the  founder  of  political  clubs  for 
young  men,  Was  employed  to  conduct  an  opposition  paper.  The 
proceeding  ofthe  Diet  up  to  this  time  had  never  been  properly 
reported.  The  government  would  not  allow  the  employment  of 
stenographers,  and  the  reports,  as  they  appeared  in  the  official 
journal,  gave  no  idea  at  all  of  the  real  proceedings.  All  ueral 
speeches  and  propositions,  as  well  as  expositions  of  the  abuses 
ofthe  administration,  were  entirely  suppressed.  Kossuth  learned 
stenography,  and  undertook  to  give  true  reports.  But,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  submit  his  paper,  if  printed,  to  the  censorship, 
by  which  cverythmg  liberal  would  be  crossed  out,  he  went  to  the 
immense  labor  of  issuing  it  in  manuscript.  A  great  nnoiber 
of  persons  were  employed  to  copy,  and  thus  it  was  sent  In  the 
letter  form  to  every  part  of  the  country.  This  extraordinary 
manner  of  proceeding  surprised  the  government,  which  for  a 
time  was  at  a  complete  loss  what  to  do.  It  soon,  however,  took 
its  resolution.  Every  one  of  these  dangerous  letters  was  put 
out  of  the  Way  before  reaching  its  destination. 

When  this  became  known,  they  were  no  longer  trusted  to  the 
post ;  but  the  local  authorities  ofthe  diflhrent  counties  took  the 
charge  of  conveying  and  distributing  (hem  to  the  subscribers. 
The  county  of  Pesth,  in  which  the  pa^^er  appeared,  even  author-* 
ized  publicly,  in  spite  of  the  government,  its  issue  and  dislri-* 
button.  Thus  matters  continued  tilt  May  8,  1836,  about  a  year 
after  the  establishment  ofthe  paper,  when,  on  the  closing  ofthe 
Diet  by  the  King  (Emperor  of  Austria,)  six  persons  suddenly 
disappeared  ;  Baron  Wesselenyi,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  government  fn  the  Diet,  KosRUtb,  the  editor  ofthe  opposition 
paper,  and  fbur  students  of  law,  leaders  in  the  young  men's 
political  clubs.  For  above  three  jears  the  public  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  these  persons.  At  last,  in  1839,  they 
appeared  again  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  disappeared,  not 
even  knowing  themselves  where  they  had  been,  for  they  had 
been  seised  secretly,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  to  dungeons 
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from  which  thojr  ^^^  brought  oat  in  the  nme  manner.  But 
what «  horrid  change  three  years  in  damp  filthy  duagaona  had 
made !  Weaselenyi  was  blind,  Lovasay,  one  of  the  atudenta, 
erased,  and  the  rest  dangerously  ill.  Kossuth  teems  to  have 
eicapwl  the  least  affected,  though  his  constitution  was  thereby 
m«eh  uhattered.    Such  was  the  detestable  conduct  of  the  Aus- 


Presburg.  The  conduct  of  Kossuth  at  this  not  only  contributed 
■Mre  th«i  that  of  any  oilwr  man  to  iowm  up  the  Bm^rians  to 
demand  tboir  righU,  btt  also  had  great  eflbct  Ik  e  ;«ttt  g  ^^ 
aetivKy  the  people  of  Vienna  itself.  Hie  was  at  the  bead  of  (be 
deputation,  which,  the  16th  March,  diroalided  and  obtained  froui 
the  Erop6i«r  a  separate  Hungarian  iflinistry.  From  this  time 
forth  he  was  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  As  dangers  and 
4ifi«uily  «8me,  his  inflvsnee  incretsed.  On  the  1  lib  June  he 
became  finance  minister.    June  17th  broke  out  the  war  with  the 


Uian  government.   It  was  afraid,  in  such  a  country  as  Hungary, 

H»  aceuic  these  men  opealy,  for  do  violation  of  the  law  eooid 

have  been  proved  against  them.    Had  the  place  of  their  im- 

prisonment  been  known,  too,  they  would  not  probably  have  re- 1  Servians.    Aug.  85th  with  Croatia.    Sept.  20ih  he  was  presi  - 

mained  long  in  it.    It  feared,  however,  to  have  them  die  upon    dent  of  the  ministry.    Sept.  S6th  appears  the  "  Imperial  mani- 


long 

its  hands,  lest  it  should  afterward  be  accused  of  secret  assassina- 
tion. When  it  thought  them  therefore  out  of  the  condition  to 
be  no  longer  formidable,  it  set  them  free.  Il  got  rid  indeed,  of 
two  enea.ies,  but  one  of  the  others  became  ten  tiroes  more 

dangerous. 

The  unjust  imprisonment  of  Kossuth  rendered  him  of  course 
extremely  popular.  A  year  atter,  he  became  editor,  though  not 
openly,  of  a  f  aper  Issued  in  Pestb,  called  the  PetU  Hirlap.  So 
popular  did  this  paper  immediately  become,  that  from  563  sub- 
scribers, which  in  had  it  July  1840,  it  amounted  by  the  end  of 
the  year  to  1 1,000,  which  is  a  greater  numbei  than  any  pai>er  in 
Gkrmanyhas  t^ifrMeui,  exempt  th9*9ug(hurg.^gemHne  ZHtung. 
R  appeared  evsry  dsy,  art  the  low  price  of  4  florins  ($1  89  1-2) 
per  year.  Its  oluumoter  was  exclusively  polftical  and  national. 
Besides  opposing  the  Austrian  government  on  general  ques- 
tions, it  brought  to  light  many  abuses  of  the  administration, 
both  local  nnd  general,  which,  when  known,  surprised  the  people. 
It  was  v^tv  soon  after  its  establishment  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  peasanf.  It  did  more,  also,  for  the  spread  and 
general  use  of  the  Hungarian' language  than  all  the  laws  of  the 
Diettogether .  Germans  and  Sclavonians  wholiad  formerly  paid 
little  atteni  ion  to  that  language,  now  learned  it,  to  be  able  to 
read  a  paper  that  excited  so  much][the  public  mind-  But  the 
talented  editor  was  not  left  long  undisturbed  in  hia  labor.  The 
government  succeeded  In  bribing  or  threatening  the  publisher, 
who  in  1835  discharged  Kossuth  from  the  editorship. 

But  the  active  nature  of  Kossuth  would  not  now  suffer  him  to 
remsin  Idle.  He  tuined  his  attention  to  founding  societies  for 
establishing  end  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  and  for 
constructing  public  roads.  Hungary  was  at  that  time  In  some 
respects  in  an  almost  seml-barbaroas  state. 

Ill  six  months  after  the  founding  oi  the  ''  protection  societies'* 
by  Kossuth,  more  than  half  the  Hungarian  people  were  pledged 
to  n^ear  only  articles  of  domestic  manufacture. 
'  In  the  Hungarian  Diet  which  met  atPresburg,  Nov.  11,  1847, 
Kossuth  was  elected  deputy  from  Pesth,  to  the  lower  house,  in 
which  he  took  from  that  momenta  leading  patt.    it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  decisions  of  this  Diet,  from  Nov  11, 
to  Feb.  2!2,  to  see  that  a  gigantic  reform  was  going  on  in  Hun- 
gary, even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  subsequent  movement  in  Germany.      The  following 
were  among  its  decisions : — Freedom  of  the  peasantry  to  change 
their  place  of  abode  (they  were  before  attached  to  the  soil,  as 
under  the  feudal  system,)  and  unrestricted  freedom  in  theaelling 
of  landed  property  (abolition  of  hereditary  property,  such  as 
exists  in  England,) — abolition  of  tithes,  for  a  fixed  compensa- 
tion—liberty for  strangers  to  aettle  in  the  country—the  taxation 
of  all  classes  equally  (the  nobles  were  formerly  exempt) — eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews — language  regulations,  by  which  the 
Croatians  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  language  in  conduct- 
ing their  interior  afikirs — eight  millions  set  apart  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  construct  roads.     On  the  2td  February,  still 
before  therevolutian  at  Paris,  Kossuth  used  the  following  words 
in  a  speech : 

*' Since  600  years,  we  formed  a  constitutional  state;  wo  wish 

therefore  that  ministers  sit  on  these  benches  to  hear  andansiver 

our  queetions.    fVom  this  dnyfcrlh  we  loith  to  have  a  Hungarian 

minUlrif.*' 

Five  days  after,  the  news  of  the  movement  at  Paris  reached 


feat,'*  which  produces  the  open  rupture  between  Hungary  and 
Austria .  At  the  head  of  the  committee  oi  safety,  Knssoth  now 
conducted  Hungarian  aflkirs.  His  history  since  is  that  of  Hun- 
gary  itnelf,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here. — Western  Literary 
Messenger. 

Thts  great  man  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  was,  therefore 
fitted  by  early  ttateta^tolMada  movement  whose  object  was  the 
mainteinance  of  legal  and  constitutional  rights.  Persecuted  as 
a  journalist  for  his  defence  of  some  young  men  accused  of  high 
treason,  illegally  arrested,  and  condemned  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment, be  became  a  martyr,  pointed  out  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment itself  as  a  leader  of  the  coming  revolution.  The  Diet  of 
1849  interceded  ao  energetically  in  his  l>elkalf,  that  the  imperial 
ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  release  him,  under  the  preiext  of 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  political  offender  a. 

AHer  an  impiisenasentef  some  years,  he  reafipeared  ss  the 
promoter  of  many  plans  lor  the  aietetial  imprevettient  of  his 
country,  such  as  tiie  projeeted  railway  to  emnect  the  Danube 
with  their  port  of  Fiume,  en  the  Adriatic  ;  thus  seeking  to 
release  and  give  a  vent  to  its  pent-up  forces.  Tn  1847  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  Diet,  and  became  the  leiaer  of  the  opposit- 
ion. In  April,  1848,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance. 
When  tlM  wer  wHh  Jenachicb  broke  out,  be  wai  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  comBSlttee  of  defence.  Since  April  H,  he  has  been 
a  president  of  the  kingdom  (not  the  republic  of  Hungary,  as  hie 
enemies  assert,)  and  thus  invested  with  an  ancient  title  of  its 
most  glorious  era. 

His  influence  over  his  countrymen  is  immeasurable.  In  spite 
of  defests  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  enemy,  he 
was  enabled,  in  t^  faee  of  an  ovetpewering  force  to  collect  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  whom  be  haid  inspired  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  eloquence,  and  supplied  by  his  indefatigable  activity  with 
all  the  material  of  war.  By  .uking  advantage  of  undeveloped 
resources,  by  the  establishment|of  magasines  and  manufactories, 
by  carefully  organising  the  fbrccs  of  the  country,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  these  supplies.  Although  himself  ignorant  of  war, 
his  genius  enabled  him  to  select  from  the  crowd  those  generals, 
many  of  thAB  as  yet  untried,  whose  battles  were  a  series  of 
triumphs.  Perhaps  there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  another 
statsman  so  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  or  whose  ambition  ao  entirely  represents 
their  cause.  With  millions  at  his  diBpc«a!,  be  live  s  j^imply,  and 
improvident  of  the  future,  well  knowing  that  hia  victoticus 
country  would  never  allow  his  family  to  want.  As  for  himself, 
he  knows  his  days  are  numbered,  for  he  is  consumptive,  and  he 
redoubles  his  activity  in  oider  to  concentrate  the  more  into  the 
shorter  time.  But  the  great  secret  of  his  influence — that  which 
more  than  his  inexhaustible  eloquence,  his  organizing  intellect, 
or  his  genius  as  a  statesman,  marks  him  as  the  chief  and  central 
point  of  the  movement — is  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph and  brilliant  future  of  his  Utberland.  This  is  the  electric 
spark  which  emanating  from  him,  pet  vades  and  unites  the  naticn 
one  man. 

When  Hungary  was  invaded  by  Jellachicb,  in  September  last, 
and  50,000  armed  men.  were  collected  in  a  fottnight,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  to  repel  the  oggression, 
Kossuth  issued  a  proclamation  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : 

"  It  is  an  eternal  law  of  God,  that  whosoever  abandoneth 
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himaeir  wiU  be  fcKTMlfeen  bv  the  Lord,  ft  ie  ui  etemel  law  that 
whosoever  aseieteth  blraeeN',  him  will  the  Lord  asetst.  It  is  a 
divio#  law  that  falee  Bwemting,  by  Us  rosnlts,  ebastiaeth  itaelf. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  Lord's  that  whosoever  availeth  himself  of 
perjury  and  injostlce,  preparoth  himeelf  the  triumph  of  justiee. 
Standi ag  firm  on  these  eternal  laws  of  the  imiverae,  I  swear 
that  my  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled — it  is,  that  the  freedom  of 
Hungary  will  be  effected  by  this  invasion  o(  Hungary  by 
Jellachicb.*' 

This  proclamation^  which  electrified  the  chivalrous  peopje  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  concludes  in  a  style  not  unworthy  an 
eastern  prophet,  nor  unsuited  to  the  genius  and  origin  of  his 
race,  by  these  words : — "  Between  Vesprinn  and  Weissenburg 
the  women  shall  dig  a  deep  gravH,  in  which  we  will  bury  the 
name,  the  honor,  the  nation  of  Hungary,  or  our  enemies.  And 
on  this  grave  shaU  stand  a  monument  inscribed  with  a  record  of 
our  ahame.  'So  God  punishes  ccwartfiee  ;*  or  we  will  plant  on  it  the 
tree  of  fVeedom,  eternally  green,  fVom  out  of  whose  foliage  shall 
be  heard  the  voice  of  God  speaking,  as  from  the  fiery  bush  to 
Moses,  •  The  spot  on  which  thou  standelh  is  holy  ground  ;'  thus 
do  I  reward  the  br^e.  To  the  Magyars,  freerloro,  renown,  well- 
bein^  and  hnpplnesa.'' 

Hit  speecheain  theDlet  wereofa  other  kind.  In  these  we 
find  the  lucid  expoeitton,  the  ooo(  re#  ontng,  and  large  viewa  of 
the  stateaman.  h«  over  8t»  da  fbKh  as  much  the  reso- 

lute opponent  of  communistic  violv   ^  ss  of  mllititry  despotism. 

That  he  isan  Orator,  f    few  men  living  or  dead,  the 

following  from  a  fjreigo  correspo .  dent  indieatet : 

"  The  effect  of  his  oratory  la  attonishiag.  When  he  rises  to 
peak,  his  features,  finely  molded  and  of  ao  oriental  cast, 
though  pale  and  hagg»rdi  as  from  meiital  and  physical  su  Aring 
united,  immediately  excite  laMrest.  His  deop^toned,  almost 
sepulchral  voice,  adds  to  the  firat  impretsloa.  Then,  as  he 
becomes  warmed  by  his  subject,  and  launehes  Into  the  enthusi- 
astic  and  prophetic  manner  peculiar  to  him,  his  bearors  seem  to 
imbibe  all  the  feelings  that  so  strongly  reign  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  same  will.  In  his  tour  through  the 
provinces  to  raise  the  landsturm  (all  the  able-bodied,)  ro  giea 
was  his  power  over  the  peasantry,  that  frequently  men,  women 
and  children,  running  to  their  homes  and  seizing  hooka,  or 
whatever  their  hands  could  find,  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  in- 
sisted on  being  led  directly  against  the  enemy.** 

Such  orators  become  the  highest  of  human  agencies  in  con- 
centrating the  power  of  a  nation,  and  thus  Hungary  is  fully 
aroused  from  her  center  to  her  farthest  limits. 

II. — iCossuTH's  Proclamation  to  his  CooNTftTMCK. 

The  National  Government  lotho  People:  Onr  Fatherland  is 
in  danger.  CitiMas  of  the  Fatherland!  To  arms!  To  arms! 
If  we  believed  the  country  could  he  saved  by  ordinary  means, 
we  would  not  cry  that  it  is  ia  danger.  If  wo  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  eowardly,  childish  nation,  whieh  in  the  hour  of  peril  prefers 
defeat  to  defense,  we  would  not  sound  the  alarm-bell.  But  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  people  of  our  land  compose  a  manly 
natiooi  determined  to  defend  itself  against  the  most  unrighteous 
oppression,  we  call  out  in  the  loudest  votoe,  "  Out  Fatherland 
is  in  danger."  Because  we  are  sore  that  the  nation  is  able  to 
defend  its  hearths  and  homes,  we  announce  the  peril  in  all  its 
magnitude,  and  appeal  to  our  brethren,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
their  country,  to  look  the  danger  boldly  in  the  face,  and  for  each 
man  to  take  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  We  will  not  smile  and 
flatter.  We  aay  it  plainly,  that  unless  the  nation  rises  to  a  man 
with  bold  resolve,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood,  all 
our  previous  struggles  will  have  been  in  vain,  the  noble  blood 
that  has  flowed  like  water  will  have  been  wasted,  our  Fatherland 
will  be  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  soil  which  Heaven  has 
deatined  for  a  free  inheritance  to  our  children,  the  Russian  luiout 
will  be  wielded  over  a  people  reduced  beneath  the  yoke  of  sla- 
very. Yes,  we  declare  it  openly  and  without  reserve,  that  if 
the  people  do  not  rise  in  their  united  strength,  they  must  fall  a 


prey  to  fhmfae.    He  who  is  not  pierced  by  the  weapons  of 
barbarous  foe,  mmft  fall  by  bunser  ;  for  the  wild  invaders  not 
only  now  mow  down  the  Irultji  of  your  industry,  the  ripened 
sheaves  of  your  harvest,  but  we  tell  you,  with  a  bleeding  hea  rt,. 
that  the  savage  hosts  of  Russia  destroy  the  unripe  grain,  trample 
it  under  their  feel  and  strew  it  over  their  accursed  camp.     So 
stalk  they  murderously  onward,  leavin»  slaughter,  flamo,  famine 
and  misery  in  their  track.     Wherever  the  Russian  troops  appear, 
plouehing  and  aowinvare  useless:  hordes  of  foreign  robbers 
consume  the  fruits  of  yoor    bloody  industr>'.    But,  with  our 
trust  in  the  Ood  of  Kighteousness,  a'e  declare  that  the  peril  of 
our  Fatherland  will  not  be  firtal,  if  th%  people  do  not  cowardly 
surrender;  If  they  bravely  rise  for  the  defense  of  their  country, 
^heir  healths,  their  families,  their  harvest,  and  their  own  lives 
armed  with  axe  or  scythe,  with  clubs,  or  even  nothing  but  a 
stone,  they  ^re  strong  enough ;  and  the  Russian  bandits  brought 
in'O  our  dear  Fatherland  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  will  be  driven 
forth  to  the  last  man  by  the  avenging  arm  of  the  fk>ee  Hungarian 
people.    If  we  wish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger,  we  shall 
thereby  save  no  one  from  its  power.     If  we  represent  the  matter 
as  it  is,  we  make  our  country  master  of  its  own  fate.    If  the^ 
breath  of  life  is  In  our  people,  they  will  save  themselves  and 
their  Fatherland.    But,  if  paralyzed  by  coward  fear,  they  remain 
supine,  all  will  be  losf.  Qod  will  help  no  man  who  doea  not  help 
himself.    Fired  by  our  sense  of  duty,  we  tell  you,  people  of 
Hungary,  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  sends  the  hordes  of  Rus- 
sian barbarians  for  your  destruction.    We  tell  you  that  a  Rus- 
sian army  of -16,000  men  has  Invaded  onr  Fatherland  from  Gali- 
cia  through  Arva,  Zips,  Scares,  and  Zemplin,  and  are  constantly 
pressing  forward  ready  for  battle.    We  tell  yon,  beaides,  that 
in  Transylvania,  Russian  troops  have  entered  from  Bukowlna 
and  Moldau,  with  whom  oiir  army  has  already  had  bloody  con- 
flict.   We  tell  you  that  relying  on  Russian  aid  the  Wallachtan 
rebellion  has  again  broke  out  in  Transylvania,  and  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  has  collected  his  last  forces  to  uproot  the 
Hnngarian  nation.    We  tell  you  once  more,  fellow-countrymen, 
although  it  is  as  certain  as  God  in  heaven,  that  if  the  Russians 
succeed  in  con«|uering  our  Hun^ri an  Fatherland,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  erery  niatlon  In  Etfrope  will  be  the  eensequence.    We 
can  expect  no  Ibreign  aid ;  the  rulers  who  look  on  our  righteous 
struggle  with  coldness  and  silence,  will  chain  up  the  sympathies 
of  their  people.    We  can  hope  in  nothing  but  a  just  God  and 
onr  own  strength.    If  we  do  not  use  our  strength,  God  wlA  also 
leave  us.    We  see  dark  days  bdbre  us,  yet  If  we  meet  them 
biavei]^,  we  shaitl  obtaia  fVecdom,  happlnea^,  prosperity  and  re^ 
newn;    The  ways  of  Divine  Providence  sro  hidden.    Through 
strife  and  snflbriags,  it  loa<|lir  the  nation  to  felicity.    The  strug- 
gle of  Hnngary  is  net  oar  struggle  alone.    Our  victory  is  the 
viotory  of  freedom  fbr  the  nations.    Our  downfall  is  the  down- 
fall of  their  freedom.    God  ht«  chosien  us  to  redeem  the  people 
from  material  bondage  by  onr  victory,  as  Chrtsi  has  redeemed 
Humanity  from  spiritual  Imtidago.     If  we  conquer  rhe  hordes 
that  tyrants  have  poured  out  apon  us,  our  victory  wfll  give 
Freedom  to  tlw  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Tzehecks,  the  P6lf  s, 
the  WallathiaaB,  the  Slavians,  the  Servians,  and  ths  Croats.    If 
we  tttccumb,  the  Star  of  Freedom  sets  over  all  natlona.  Thus  do 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  the  consecrated  champions  of  the  Fre<f- 
domof  the  Nations.    May  this  feeling  streni^then  in  our  bosoms 
the  force  of  noble  resolve,  and  give  new  vigor  to  the  yearnings 
of  our  heart }  may  this  power  rescue  the  Fatherland  for  our 
chikiren,  rescue  the  lifo*tree  of  Freedom,  which,  if  It  is  no^ 
cot  down  by  the  accursed  axe  of  the  two  Imperial  tyrants^-^n 
never  take  root  again.    People  of  Hungary !  woald  y^  die 
under  the  destroying  sword  of  the  Iwrbarous  Russiaor  ^    If  not, 
defend  your  own  lives !    Would  you  see  the  OoMaoks  of  the 
disunt  North  trampling  under  foot  the  dishonor^  bodies  of  your 
fathers,  your  wives,  and  your  children  !    K  not,  defend  your* 
selves!    Po  you  wish  that  a  part  of  your  fellow-countrymen 
should  be  dragged  away  to  faiH>ff  Siberia,  or  to  fight  for  tyrants 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  another  part  should  writhe  in  slavery  be- 
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neath  a  RuMian  scoar^e  7  Knot,  defend  yourselves  !  Would 
yon  see  your  yUlages  in  flames  and  your  harvest- fields  in  ruins  7 
Would  you  dis  of  hunger  on  the  soil  you  have  cuUiTated  with 
sweat  and  blood  ?    If  not,  detend  yourselves ! 

(Here  follows  the  org;aai8ation  of  the  "  crusade"  s^rainsi  tlie 
*'  barbarous  hordes/' 

The  people  will  be  summoned  from  the  pulpit  and  by  ringing 
of  the  bells.  He  who  has  no  firearms  mnst  seise  an  sze  or  scythe. 
He  is  no  Hungarian,  but  a  wretched  Candor,  who  chooses  his 
weapons  and  does  not  take  the  first  that  comes  to  hand.  VVIiere- 
over  the  Russians  appear,  the  beils  will  csU  the  militia  to  the 
gathering-place.  Wherever  they  advance,  let  the  people  rise  in 
their  rear,  and  cut  down  the  Co«sacks,  who  ride  in  a  scattered 
manner,  and  other  small  bodies  of  soldiers  that  remain  behind. 
Especially  must  the  people  be  prepared  to  give  the  enemy  no 
rest  at  night,  but  to  fall  upon  him  suddenly,  to  go  bacli  and  re- 
turn again,  and  at  least  continually  to  disturb  him  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  so  that  he  cannot  find  a  moment's  rest  en  the 
soil  which  he  has  viulaied  by  his  ungodly  invasion.  Every  kind 
of  provision,  animals,  wine,  and  brandy,  must  be  concealed  from 
the  enemy  in  the  depth  of  the  mountains  or  the  hiding-places  of 
^e  swamps,  so  that  he  may  perish  wiili  hunger.  Eefuic  the 
enemy  gets  possession  of  any  placo,  every  livin«^  thing  must  be 
removed,  and  afterwards,  daring  men  must  bum  the  houses 


every  day  at  his  side— or  rather,  I  migbt  say  day  and  night,  for 
hardly  a  ni^i  in  the  week  passes  away  in  which  we  are  not 
compelled  to  be  busy.  I  say  irs  for  the  great  man  always  em- 
ploys more  than  one  at  a  time.  I  will  aooordingly  endeavor,  as 
flur  as  words  will  allow  me,  to  introduce  you  into  onr  work  room 
and  to  let  yon  behold  with  your  own  eyes,  as  an  observer,  the 
Liberator  of  whom  in  America  there  is  no  Just  conception,  who 
is  even  unknown  in  neighboring  countries,  and  whom  few  of 
your  correspondents  can  describe,  for  there  are  not  manj  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  studying  a  Kossuth 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  as  there  is  hardly  ever  a  pause 
in  the  course  of  his  activity  to  start  from,  but,  for  example,  I 
will  write  down  for  you  the  doings  of  yesterday. 

Yesterday  morning,  after  I  had  breakfasted,  I  hos^ned  to  the 
Chancery— that  is  to  say,  to  Kossuth's  house,  which  contains 
four  apartments,  his  sleeping-chamber,  a  parlor,  the  Chanoery 
where  we  four  corrcspondeuts  have  our  places,  and  a  small  room 
for  copyists.  Three  couriers  with  dispatches  were  in  the  room 
as  I  entered,  and  Kossuth  sat  in  his  usual  place,  with  a  pen  in 
his  right  band,  and  in  thci  left  the  dispatches  just  brought  him. 
I  hud  come  rather  too  late,  for  it  was  already  a  quarter  past 
5  o'clock,  and  another  Secretary  had  prepared  in  my  place  two 
dispatches,  which  were  sent  oif  before  5.    As  I  entered  he  was 


about  their  heads,  so  that  the  savage  hordes  may  become  a  prey  |  employed  in  sovcral  ways :  his  hand  was  writing,  his  mouth  was 

to  the  flames,  or  nt  least,  may  be  deprived  ot  all  repose.    At  the   dicUtiug,  his  eye  glanced  at  and  read  the  opened  dispatchea, 

commencement  of  the  century,  when  Napoleon  attacked  tho   and  his  mind  directed  and  followed  the  whole. 

Russian  Empire,  the  Russians  thus  saved  themselves  from  dcs*  I     v^  \^u^  «„i«^  «„j  ^^,*  -«ir-«:  -  au  «      .     , 

J'     '  .u         «    u  1  ..  He  looked  pnler  and  more  snffenng  than  usual.    A  glass  of 

tnicUon.    But  now  we  soc  tho  «n.my  has  ravj-fied  everylh.ng   „^j,.„,  .,^  ^  ^,,  ^^    ,^^  ^y^,^  8 

with  flxo  and  8wo|d.    Mow  many  c.t.e..nd  T,iU««  h«  not  h.. )  „„,_  „  jf  ^  ^^  ,^,  „^„  „  ,^^^  ^j,  , 

fl«n.ng  torch  lu.d  .„  eshe.  ?    Etco  ih..  vo.y  day  baa  Ibo   ,„„.    i^^    though  I  hav.  often  worked  at  hta  side  fron, 


Austrian  soldiery,  after  falling  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
of  Bosarkany,  burned  every  house  to  the  ground.  ]f,  then,  there 
must  be  fire,  let  it  be  at  least  whero  the  enemy  has  pitciied  his 
camp.  If  we  conquer,  wo  shall  still  have  a  FatheiUnd,  and  the 
nvaged  villages  wiH  bloom  afresh  from  their  ashes  ;  but  if  wo 
are  vanquished,  everything  is  lost,  for  it  is  a  war  of  annihilation 
which  they  wage  against  us. 

He  who  attacks  the  country  with  the  sword  is  sn  euemy  ;  but 
he  who  neglects  the  duty  of  defense  is  a  traitor  to  his  Father^ 
land,  aud  will  be  regarded  as  such  by  its  government.  The 
country  needs  only  a  brave  efibrt,  and  the  Fatherland  is  saved 
forever ;  but  if  the  people  are  false  to  their  trust,  the  Fatherland 
is  forever  irretrievaUly  lost.  The  country  is  in  dsn/^er.  But  we 
have  yet  a  brave,  valorous  army,  resolved  to  die  for  Freedom, 
200,000  men  in  number,  with  whom,  as  heroes  inspired  with  a 
holy  devotion  to  Liberty,  those  minions  of  oppression  csnnot  be 

compared.    The  one  stand  in  the  brightness  of  eternal  light 

the  others  are  only  the  craven  wardens  of  darkness.  This  strife 
is  not  a  strife  between  two  hostile  camps,  but  a  war  of  tyranny 
against  freedom,  of  barbarians  against  the  collective  might  of  a 
free  nation.  Therefore  must  tho  whole  people  arise  with  the 
army ;  ifthese  millions  sustain  our  army,  we  have  gained  fVeedom 
and  victory  for  universal  Europe,  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  There- 
fore, oh  strong  gigantic  People,  unite  with  the  Army,  and  rush 
to  the  conflict.  Hoi  every  Freeman!  To  arms!  To  arms! 
Thus  is  victory  certain— but  only  thus.  And  therefore  do  we 
x^ommand  a  general  gathering  for  Freedom,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  tho  Fatherland. — [ 

III. — Kossuth  as  seen  by  iii!*  Skcbetary. 


As  you  are  already  aware,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 

Hungarian  Revolution,  several  Secretaries  were  appointed  in 
Kossuth's  Cabinet,  one  of  them  understanding  Bohemian,  another 
Croatian,  another  Italian,  another  French  and  German,  and  all 
of  them  understanding  Magyar.  Among  them  I  had  the  place 
of  Translator  froi.  the  French  into  Magyar.  While  we  were 
stiU  in  Pesth  I  worked  in  tho  Chancery  at  Buda,  and  had  only 
now  and  then  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  Kossuth.  But  since 
^e  Chancery  was  removed  to  Debrecsin  I  have  been  almost 


early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  I  do  not  remember  hav 
ing  seen-  him  step  te  take  any  nourishment  except  this  mixture, 
and  though  he  does  lemetimes  eat,  I  ean  assure  you  that  the 
amount  of  food  which  he  oonsnmes  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  s 
young  child  from  starving. 

One  might  almost  say  that  the  physical  part  of  him  has  not 
an  existence  of  its  own ;  the  man  is  nothing  but  spiritual  energy 
for,  If  it  were  not  so,  the  perishing,  sickly  hull  would  long  since 
have  been  dissolved  in  spite  of  all  tho  wisdom  of  physicians 
But  he  is  perhaps  the  only  living  being  whose  mighty  will  is 
alone  sufficient  by  its  own  force  to  urge  forward  the  wheels  of 
physical  nature  and  keep  them  constantly  in  movement.    He 
will  not  be  sick,  and  he  is  not.  Greatasarehis  bodily  infirmities 
and  sufferings  ho  is  strong  and  indefatigable.    His  spiritual  re- 
sources, his  will,  his  enthusiasm,  endow  him  with  the  powers  of 
a  gianty although  his  physical  strength  is  not  more  than  that  of 
a  boy  of  six  years.    He  bids  defiance  to  death  that  threatens 
him  in  so  many  different  maladies ;  his  spirit  keeps  the  body 
alive.    That  spirit  is  sUU  young  and  vigorous,  and  can  only 
cease  to  be  so  when  the  too  great  tension  shall  have  irritated 
the  nerves  to  such  a  degree  that  they  refuse  to  obey  the  will, 
and  thus  the  organUm  destroys  its^f.    I  do  not  express  myself 
oleaaly,  but  words  will  serve  me  no  further.    But  to  our  labors. 
I  had  scarcely  taken  my  place  when  he  began  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  Bern  for  me  to  write,  and  so  we  were  employed  some  four 
hours  daring  which  I  wrote  two  letters  and  each  of  my  three 
colleagues  three,  all  by  his  dictation ;  he  himself  had  in  the 
mean  time  prepared  two  dispatches,  one  for  Ptrexcl,  the  other 
for  Comom. 

After  9  o^dock  he  left  us  work  in  abundance  for  the  whole  day, 
and  went  with  the  Ministers,  Ssemere  and  Duschek,  who  come 
for  him,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  taking  along  with  him 
some  papers,  on  which  he  had  made  several  memoranda. 

He  came  back  about  four  o'elock  in  the  afternoon,  accompa- 
nied by  several  Rbpresentatives  with  whom  he  had  a  conference 
of  two  hours,  answering  their  qupstions  nnd  6uggcu;tion8;  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  examining  tho  documents  we  had 
prepared  during  his  absence,  or  from  dictating  more  letters 
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While  he  was  thus  dtetating  to  ub  three  or  foar  letters,  with 
totally  different  contents,  being  giyen  off  together  by  the  same 
lips,  we  had  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  taking  them  down. 

At  six  o'clock  came  more  dispatches,  and  verbal  inquiriesi  all 
of  which  were  answered  without  any  delay.  My  dinner  consist- 
ed of  a  glass  of  wine,  a  piece  of  ham,  and  some  bread,  which  I 
had  on  the  table  beside  me,  and  disposed  of  with  the  best  appe- 
tite as  I  was  writing.  The  Representatives,  with  one  exception, 
went  away ;  the  one  remaining  sat  down  at  the  side  of  Kossuth 
and  began  to  help  us.  This  made  five  secretaries,  and  to  give 
you  some  conception  of  the  labors  of  the  evening,  I  will  tell  you 
that  from  half-past  7  to  half-past  8  he  dictated  to  us,  at  the 
same  time,  five  letters,  all  of  different  contents  1  One  of  them 
was  to  Dembinski,  one  to  6cm.  the  third  to  Paris,  the  fourth 
to  Vienna,  and  the  fifth  to  Gyoi.uyos ;  two  were  in  German,  one 
in  French,  and  one  in  Hungarian  ! 

Is  it  a  man  who  can  do  such  things  t 

After  this  he  was  some  time  engaged  with  figures  which  he 
Teckoned  and  reckoned  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  abstraction. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  friend  and  family  physician, 
the  Dr.  and  Professor  Bugat  Pal  came  in  and  interrupted  him. 
He  greeted  the  Doctor,  kindly  pointed  him  to  a  chair,  and  re- 
turned to  his  occupation  as  before.  The  Doctor  took  his  hand 
which  he  yielded  to  him  willingly,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  held  it  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  feeling  the  beat  of  the 
pulse,  after  which  he  withdrew  without  any  farther  notice  from 
Kossuth. 

At  11  o'clock  the  head  of  one  of  my  colleagues  was  already 
nodding  and  both  myself  and  the  one  opposite  me  could  hardly 
keep  our  eyes  open. 

The  clock  struck  12,  and  the  noise  of  the  departure  of  the 
copyists  from  the  neighboring  room  roused  him  from  his  reflec- 
tions. ^'  What  time  is  it  gentlemen  1"  he  asked  us,  and  when 
we  told  him  it  was  just  after  twelve,  he  became  unquiet  and  a 
doud  suddenly  passed  over  his  brow.  He  atDse  from  his  seat 
nying,  "  Has  no  express  arrived  from  Pesth  ?"  "  No,"  was  the 
answer,  and  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  high  time  to  seek  rest,  and  as  if  to 
prevent  us  from  having  any  such  idea,  he  said :  "  There  is  work 
to  be  done  yet." 

Finally,  after  waiting  vainly  for  another  hour,  he  said  to  us : 
"Let  us  take  a  little  rest,  gentlemen,  while  we  are  waiting;  I 
will  call  you  when  I  need  your  help.?'  He  went  into  his  bed- 
ro(»n,  and  we  arranged  ourselves  on  the  benches  and  slept  with 
our  fatigpie  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed.  But  our  rest  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  .the  ex- 
pected dispatches  arrived.  Still  half  asleep  we  took  our  places, 
and  Kossuth,  that  Watchman  of  his  country,  dictated  to  us  as 
before.  At  six  in  the  morning  we  received  permission  to  go 
away  while  he  went  for  a  bath,  though  with  the  request  to  be 
there  again  by  8  o'clock.  We  are  young  and  strong,  and  such 
a  nighVs  watching  now  and  then  will  not  injure  us ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  him.  How  long  can  this  Hero  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century — this  guide  of  our  Fatherland  amid  the  foes  that  sur- 
round it— How  long  can  his  spirit  sustain  the  contest  that  it 
carries  on  with  the  little  of  physical  nature  that  is  attached 
to  it? 

My  friend,  if  beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  Aree  and  happy  Ameri- 
ca, there  are  men  who  feel  sympathy  for  our  good  cause,  who  de- 
sire the  success  of  our  effort,  do  not  ask  their  prayers  so  much 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Magyars  as  for  the  life  of  Kossuth,  for 
Hungary  cannot  be  conquered  so  long  as  this  incomprehensible 
being,  whose  name  is  Kossuth,  is  spared,  though  Russians  and 
Austrians  enter  our  country  by  myriads,  and  though  thousands 
of  onr  brethren  fall  as  sacrifices  of  Freedom.  He  is  the  image 
of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity ;  he  is  the  incarnate  spirit 
of  Justice ;  he  is  the  Washington  of  Hungary,  and  so  Eljen  Kos 
•nth! 


lY. — ^Lkttsbs. 

PxsTB,  SStk  June,  1849— Bvening. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  dated  Klausenbnrgh, 
June  2a  The  intelligenoe  which  it  contained  of  the  Bussiaa 
invasion  of  Transylvania  was  already  known  to  me.  The  death 
of  the  Colonel  (Kiss)  in  Cronstadt,  has  affected  me  very  pain* 
fully. 

Alas!  I  perceive  that  yon  can  not  now  come  out  of  Trai^ylva* 
nia  into  the  Banat.  Yet  there,  also,  the  danger  is  very^great^ 
as  indeed  it  is  everywhere.  Now  come  our  hardest  times.  May 
God  give  his  blessings  on  our  endeavors,  fbr  surely  we  need  it. 

In  the  Banat  there  are  serious  and  unending  differences  be- 
tween the  commanders.  And  yet  there  must  be  order,  cohe- 
rence and  union  or  we  are  lost 

Wo  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  Bacs-Banat 
since  you  can  not  go  thither  in  person.  There  are  three  forces 
in  that  country.  1.  That  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Vecsey,  now  commanded  by  Guyon.  2.  The  Bacser  (Percsel's 
corps;)  present  commander  York.  3.  The  one  which  you  led 
thither  in  person  in  return  for  the  reinforcement  given  you  at 
Deya ;  Commander  Banffy ,  General<in-Chief  of  all  the  corps  and 
divisions  assembled  in  Bacs-Banat,  Vetter. 

Other  differences  I  have  already  got  rid  of;  but  Banffy  ap- 
peals to  your  orders  to  justify  him  in  obeying  no  one  but  you, 
who  are  coming  out  in  person,  or  Qcn.  Perczel.  I  have  indeed 
given  him  the  necessary  orders,  yet  I  respectfully  osk  you  on 
your  side  also  to  give  the  orders  to  the  military  commanders 
detached  ftom  your  army,  wherever  in  the  Banat  they  may  be, 
that  as  long  as  they  operate  separate^  ftom  your  army,  they 
must  regard  as  their  superior  general  the  one  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appointed  to  that  post.  This  is  now  Field-Marshal 
Vetter,  since  you  are  now  prevented  ftrom  going  there  yourself. 

But  I  must  plainly  and  openly  express  the  opinion,  that  if  we 
can  only  concentrate  our  forces  speedily,  only  speedily,  then  our 
Fatherland  is  saved— if  not,  not.  With  a  bleeding  heart,  in- 
deed, but  with  a  firm  conviction  I  must  say,  that  I,  if  it  be  done 
quickly,  am  ready  to  give  up  whole  Provinces,  yes,  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  land,  in  order  to  see  our  forces  speedily  concentrar 
ted.  For  so  we  shall  strike  the  enemy  a  fatal  blow,  and  with 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  the  lost  Provinces  will  of  themselves 
fall  back  to  us;  but  if  the  main  power  is  scattered,  the  nation 
politically  falls,  and  the  Provinces  give  us  no  help.  Therefore 
it  was  my  wish  th«t  yon  should  come  out  with  all  your  forces, 
unite  yourself  with  the  other  corps  and  take  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  so  we  shall  beat  iour  a  towr  each  of  our  enemies  and  con- 
quer  our  f^edom  firom  the  worloT 

If  this  can  not  be  done,  I  fear  that  within  fourteen  days  a 
catastrophe  will  happen.  Nevertheless,  1  will  defend  the  land 
to  the  last  man.    Now  I  shall  call  the  whole  people  of  Hungary 

to  arms. 

To  Grosswardein  the  command  goes  to  let  the  two  batteries, 
which  will  be  equipped  this  week  and  the  next,  go  at  once  to 
you,  as  I  promised.  Whether  they  are  horse  or  inflintry  batter- 
ies, I  do  not  know.  But  I  would  prefer  an  inftintry  battery 
now  rather  than  a  horse  battery  in  two  weeks*-or  who  knows 
how  long  Grosswardein  will  remain  ours.  I  beg  you  to  send  off 
the  order  to  the  troops  of  the  Banat,  regarding  the  superior 
command  of  Gen.  Vetter.  It  is  most  necessary,  or  there  will  be 
confusion  there. 

And  I  commend  myself  to  your  friendly  sentiments,  which 
are  much  valued  by  me.  L.  Kossuth,  Governor. 

SzciiEDiN,  July  16,  1849. 

I  have  received  your  valuable  dispatches  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  July,  and  to  return  your  politeness  I  hasten  to  inform  you 
before  all,  that  for  the  present  from  Debrecain  and  Grosswardin* 
out,  Transylvania  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Russiana 

1  have  put  the  corps  d'armeo  of  Upper  Hungary  (IV)  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Perczel,  and  have  placed  at  his  disposition 
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12,000  new  troops  besides.  So  he  has  marched  with  24.000 
from  Csegled  on  toward  Ssolnok,  ready,  aocording  to  oircum- 
staooeB,  either  to  pass  the  Theias  or  to  threaten  the  Ru^ianson 
like  right  bank  of  the  Theias.  Therefore,  we  hare  oansed  a  large 
OQ■^pany  of  the  bn^re  Komanians,  under  Qen.  Sorponaj,  to  ool- 
loot  At  8x.  Agata,  not  fiur  from  Kardsang-^-as  also  to  oover 
QrooBWArdeiu's  two  diTisions  of  hoasars  and  eight  eannon,  with 
a  partial  sammoos  of  the  people  (in  all  9,600  men)  in  camp  by 
Pnspoky  to  reinforce  them.  The  oonseqnenee  of  these  move- 
meBie  was  that  the  Boaaians  have  in  haste  re^^eated  from  Be* 
breozin,  and  have  abandoned  the  whole  line  of  the  Theiss.  so 
that  the  whole  district  beyond  the  Theiss  is  dear  of  enemies, 
and  together  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  is  in  our  power. 

Gen.  Perozel  is  now  in  camp  at  Ssolnok  and  Abony,  with  the 
determination  to  eorer  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
sMp  between  it  and  the  Danube,  together  with  Siegedin  (the 
present  seat  of  Government,)  and  at  the  same  time  to  operate 
aocording  to  ciroamstances  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Rus- 
siana,  who  with  their  main  force  tarn  toward  Hatvan,  and  from 
there  tt>ward  Pesth  and  Waitzen. 

The  hostile  General,  Ramberg.  marched  to  Ofen  on  the  11th 
with  6,000  men,  but  must  have  been  drawn  back  ngain  ;  espe- 
cially after  we  have  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Ofen,  Pesth 
and  Ofen  will  not  be  considered  as  a  tenable  post  ou  either  side, 
and  no  value  will  be  put  upon  its  possession  also  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy. 

It  is  true  we  could  have  none  the  less  retained  our  position 
in  Pesth,  but  then  I  should  Iiaye  been  foiled  to  call  up  the  army 
of  the  Theiss  or  of  the  Bacs,  and  thus  abandoned  plaoes  from 
which  I  can  call  up  armies  as  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot  from  the 
ground  even  after  having  lost  battles,  while  Pesth  could  offer 
me  no  resouroes.  Therefore  I  have  taken  it  as  a  principle  that 
I  will  never  subordinate  the  operations  of  the  war  to  the  safety 
of  the  seat  of  Government,  but  will  adopt  the  choice  of  the  seat 
of  Government  to  the  demands  of  the  operations  of  the  war.  I 
know  that  this  is  the  better  .way.  Now  we  are  in  Szegedin — 
next  week  perhaps  in  Arod  or  in  Grosswardein,  (which  1  should 
much  prefer.)  But  I,  for  myself,  have  the  idea  to  go  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  to  collect  volunteers,  for  I  wish  to  form  a 
new  reserve  of  30,000  men,  and  to  command  this  reserve  army 
myself.    I  believe  in  a  month  I  shall  have  the  30,000  men. 

Gen.  Vetter  has  begun  the  offensive  against  Jellaobioh.  The 
valiant  Guy  on  has  beaten  Jellachich,  who  fled  toward  Tittel. 
Gryon  is  now  following  him,  while  Gen.  Kmeti  is  also  now  de- 
livering Peterwardein.  Col.  Banff'y  is  hurrying  the  columns  in 
Ecslca  Lukocssalva,  taking  Aroaasz  in  his  hasty  march  toward 
Perlaas,  and  is  trying  to  take  Tittel  before  Jellachioh  reaches 
it,  But  this  he  can  hardly  effect,  and  Tittel  will  be  again  a  hard 
nnt  for  us.     Vederemo.    The  troops  and  their  leaders  are  brave. 

The  Upper  Army  (ah !  about  this  I  shall  have  much  to  say 
to  you,)  is  yet  at  Comom.  On  the  12th  they  had  a  great  battle 
without  success,  bat  kept  their  position  at  their  fortified  camp, 
with  much  loss  on  both  sides,  the  enemy  for  the  moat  part,  ee- 
peoial\y  in  cavalry. 

One  single  oiroumstanoe  is  most  troublesome  and  unpleasant 
for  me  and  for  you,  and  for  the  whole  land.  Gen.  Gorgey  wrote 
ttom  Comorn  on  the  20ih  of  July ;  ^  The  battle  at  Raab  is  lost, 
— the  enemy  has  out-flanked  us  toward  Biokshi,  and  I  can  not. 
extend  myself  so  far  from  the  point  iPappui  in  presence  of  60,000 
men  -,  so  that  the  enemy  will  be  in  Ofen  in  48  hours.  Let  the 
Government  think  of  the  safety  of  the  stores,  the  bank,  &c. ! 

I  had  no  garrison  in  Pesth,  and  hence  was  unwilling  to  leave 
the  bank-note  machinery  exposed  to  being  carried  off  iu  case  of 
an  unfavorable  event.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  it  to  pie- 
ces, arid  cause  it  to  be  transported  to  Szegedin,  (a  heavy  load,  of 
at  least  six  thonsand  hundred  weight  of  presses  and  matrices, ) 
just  at  the  time  when  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Rvlh- 
sians,  I  was  obliged  to  break  up  the  apparatus  at  Debreczin. 


The  erection  took  at  least  fourteen  days,  and  for  that  time  we 
fabricated  no  money.  Tou  therefore  get  nothing  except  the 
125,000  florins,  which  I  sent  on  the  9th  inst.  to  Szolnok.  I  did 
what  man  could  do ;  but  I  am  no  God,  and  can  not  create  out 
of  nothing.  For  a  whole  year,  nothing  has  come  in ;  empty  pur- 
ses and  war.  At  this  moment,  I  have  the  following  troops  to 
sustain  ;  in  Transylvania  40,000  men ;  Upper  army  and  Comorn 
45,000  ;  South  army  36,000 ;  Theiss  army  26,000 ;  Peterwar- 
dein 8,000;  Grosswardein,  Arad,  Szegedin,  Baja,  Zarander. 
Granzcordon,  and  small  detachments,  10,000;  in  the  whole. 
173,000  men.  Beside  the  reserved  squadrons  of  lf<  Hussar  re- 
giments, 7  battalions  in  erecting  fortifications,  20,000  sick,  60,000 
militia  to  be  sustained, — powder  mills,  foundries,  armories,  bo- 
ring of  cannon,  making  of  bayonets,  24,000  prisoners,  the  whole 
civil  administration.  This,  General,  is  no  trifle,  and  the  bank- 
note apparatus  has  not  worked  for  a  fortnight. 

I  ask  for  patience.  I  am  not  God.  I  can  gladly  die  for  my 
country,  but  creation  is  beyond  my  power.  In  three  days  the 
bank  will  again  be  in  order,  and  I  can  then  deliver  to  your 
treasurer  20,000  florins  a  week.  You  write  for  800,000  florins, 
and  that  in  pieces  of  30  and  1 5  kreutzers.  I  beg  you  to  make 
the  calculation,  that  for  this  there  is  needed  9,400,000  impres- 
sions, and  with  men  working  at  20  presses  (steam  is  not  te  bo 
had,)  it  requires  470,000  impressions  for  each  press,  and  with 
10  impressions  a  minute,  and  working  night  and  day,  there 
would  be  required,  for  this  sum  merely,  a  time  of  thirty-three 
days. 

And  this  sum  is  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  our  monthly  expenses. 
So  much  for  explaining  our  dlfiicalties.  More  I  can  not.  Now 
for  something  very  important.  Bolexes  aod  Balliach  emigrants 
from  Wallachia,  have  proposed  to  me  to  form  a  Wallachian  le* 
gion.  I  have  aocepted  the  offer,  in  general,  and  referred  them 
for  details  to  tho  Commander-in-Chief  1  recommend  them. 
The  matter  is  of  great  conseqaenoei  If  you  should  march  into 
Wallachia,  as  I  hope,  this  battalion  should  form  the  advanced 
guard.    The  effect  would  be  incalculable. 

If  the  business  comes  to  marching  into  Wallachia,  I  should 
ask  these  gentlemen,  in  confidence,  to  go  some  days  before  you, 
so  that  they  can  work  in  advance,  for  it's  to  be  wished  that  we 
should  be  looked  upon  there  as  friends. 

I  consider  it  very  important  to  announce  in  the  proclama- 
tions that  we  come  as  friends  of  the  Turks  and  Wallachtans,  to 
free  them  from  the  Russian  yoke.  The  Turks  pursue  a  two- 
sided  policy.    We  must  compromise  them, 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  your  declaration,  whereby  you  ab* 
rogate  all  civil  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  step  of  incalculable  con- 
sequences, and  oan  be  done  withont  my  consent,  only  if  I  shoald 
declare  before  the  Diet  that  I  am  not  Governor.  Half  the  oonn- 
tiy  is  in  a  flame  about  it.  Why  do  yon  compromise  me.  my 
dear  Field-Marshal? 

Believe  me,  I  have  care  enough ;  my  friends  should  not  in- 
crease it.  That  declaration  is  the  suspension  of  the  oonatitution. 
Even  the  ministry  would  need  the  confirmation  of  the  Diet  for 
it.  Otherwise  it  would  be  placed  in  a  sad  position.  A  dreadfkxl 
crisis  may  arise  from  it.  Lend  me  your  hand  to  avert  this  dan* 
ger  of  confusion.  I  pray  for  this,  and  I  trust  to  our  interview 
at  Grosswardein.  Otherwise,  I  am  of  the  best  hope  that  we 
shall  conquer  our  enemies  if  we  are  united.  I  am,  unfortunate- 
ly, quite  unwell.    Receive  the  assurance  of  my  e^eeial  regard. 

L.  Kosstmi. 

V. — KoSSUTH^S   PllRKNOLOGY    AND    PHYSIOLOOY. 

j  Both  his  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  as  indicated  by  this 
likeness,*  are  altogether  remarkable — ^not  one  in  ten  thousand 
.  as  much  so.  The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
I  Physiology  arc  length  and  prominence:  the  former  indicating 
.  activity,  and  the  latter  power.    To  this  he  adds  a  large  share  of 

*See  Am.  Phrenological  Journal  for  September,  1^49. 
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tlM  meiitel  tampttMunmii,  and  hemm  this  Mtivltj  and  poww  tak« 
on  HMiikly  a  mbntal  di«aolion.  His  thin  face  indioates  a  deA- 
dien^  of  vitality,  while  the  angalarhj  of  faU  fisatorea  denotes 
the  higheet  Older  of  mental  aetivUy.  All  these  eonditkms  eom- 
bining,  he  ooald  hatdly  help  becoming  oonspioaons  among  his 
Mlow-men,  espeeially  in  some  great  mental  and  moral  under- 
taking. As  stated  in  the  aocompanying  biography,  oonsamption 
is  plainly  written  npon  his  oonstitatlon,  yet  so  powerful  is  his 
organisation  that  a  dae  degree  of  care  of  health  wonld  effeotn- 
ally  keep  at  bay  this  predisposition.  Those  thus  predisposed 
almost  always  hare  olear  minds  and  intense  feelings,  beoanse 
their  mentality  greatly  predominates  over  their  Physiology. 

Oertainly  not  less  remarkable  than  his  Physiology  is  his 
Phrenology.  His  head  is  nnosnally  long,  and  broad  in  the 
whole  coronal  region,  bnt  oempamtiTely  narrow  at  the  base. 
Snch  a  one  could  not  lite  therefore  for  himself  mainly,  or  for 
the  grattfleatioD  of  his  merely  animal  instincts,  but  must  live  in 
and  tor  the  exercise  of  the  highest  elements  of  our  being.  To 
do  good  to  man  is  obrionsly  the  crowning  motire  of  his  soul. 
Such  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  and  Ideality 
are  rarely  found  on  human  shoulders,  which,  combiniBg  with 
great  Cautiousness  and  Intellectuality,  add  superior  judgment 
to  devoted  philanthropy.  Both  his  perceptive  and  reflective 
fiMulties  are  powerAilIy  developed,  and  his  whole  intellect  is 
evenly  balanced,  and  as  the  moral  faculties  are  also  very  large, 
it  must  combine  mainly  with  them.  Hence  he  would  show  the 
highest  order  of  talents^  directed  by  the  purest  philanthropy 
and  most  exalted  motives,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  a  high 
order  of  practical  wisdom,  correct  judgment,  and  that  prudence 
which  are  indispensible  to  success  in  all  great  undertakings. 

Of  the  natural,  sciences,  sudi  a  head  must  be  extremely  fond. 
My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  observation  that  heads 
thus  developed  have  a  special  passion,  along  with  uncommon 
oapabitities  for  the  prosecution  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  His 
Language,  too.  is  yery  large,  which,  together  with  his  large  or  very 
lavi^e  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  Causality,  Mirth- 
fulness,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Form,  and  Size,  and  his  exceedingly 
active  brain  and  nervous  system,  would  render  him  both  orator- 
ical and  poetical  in  the  most  marked  degree,  and  these  same 
fhcuUies  would  give  him  extraordinary  powers  for  writing. 
Nothing  but  power  of  voice  and  vitality  are  wanting  to  render 
him  one  of  the  first  of  orators. 

In  short,  this  head,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  highest  order. 
No  phrenologist  can  contemplate  it  without  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. A  head  indicative  of  equal  disinterestedness,  moral  purity, 
elevation  of  motive,  moral  excellence,  and  intellectual  capability, 
combined  with  as  little  selfishness,  is  rarely  met  with  in  our 
day  and  generation. 

A  GENTLE  WHISPER  IN  THE  HUSBAND'S  EAR. 

HnsBAHs,  think  of  the  good  qualities  of  your  beloved,  not  of 
her  bad  ones '^  think  of  her  good  common  sense,  her  industry, 
ncalinMB)  order;  her  kindness,  affability,  and  above  all,  her  ar- 
dent piety,  her  devotodneas  to  things  heavenly  and  divine.  Sup- 
pose  yon  had  a  slattern  for  a  wife,  a  slipshod  hussey,  a  gossip, 
a  real  termigank,  whose  tongue  was  not  merely  a  trip-hammer, 
but  as  the  forked  lightnings !  so  tiiat  even  the  housetop  would 
be  a  thankfal  retreat  irom  her  unmitigated  fiiry !  Suppose  all 
this,  and  still  more,  then  say  has  not  Ood  dealt  very  Itindly; ) 
graciously,  merctfiilly,  in  giving  you  such  a  wife  as  he  has  ?  i 
Qod  has  dealt  infinitely  better  than  your  deserts. 

"^  But  she  is  not  all  I  oonld  wish.'' 

Marvdious,  wonderful  1  And  are  yov,  think,  all  $k€  could 
wish?  Turn  the  wallet  Suppose  you  cast  an  eye  within  and 
without,  view  your  own  ugliness,  and  crookedness,  and  black- 
ness ?  How  many  things  does  your  beloved  wife  see  in  you  that 
she  has  reason  to  despise  as  mean,  selfish,  miserly,  grovelling? 
Are  you  all  that  she  could  wish  ?   Far  from  it.  But  this  prying 


into  and  scanning  eadi  other>k  fiiuUs  hypercritically,  Is  alto- 
gether wrong,  and  will  always  keep  you  on  the  hatchel,  fidgety 
and  rickety.  Better  a  thousand  times  study  each  other's  grs/oss 
and  good  qualities,  endeavoring  to  correct  the  fhults  of  one  an- 
other in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love.  The  cause  of  all  this 
bickering,  and  sparriag,  and  jarring,  and  splitting,  and  twitch- 
ing, and  hitching,  is  want  of  love.  Love  covereth  a  multitude 
of  blemishes.  Let  the  heart  be  filled  with  love,  and  the  little 
faults  which  now  appear  mountains,  will  be  swallowed  up,  or 
become  as  mole-hills.  A  husband  who  is  always  complaining, 
and  growling,  and  snapping,  and  snarling  is  enough  to  crush  a 
heart  of  steel,  to  sour  the  mind  of  an  angel.  The  female  heart 
is  tender,  soothing,  sympathetic,  lovely.  Husband,  speak  kindly 
to  your  beloved — 

Speak  kindly  to  her.    Little  dost  thou  know 
What  utter  wretchedness,  what  hopeless  wo 
Hang  on  those  bitter  words,  that  stern  reply  j 
The  cold  demeanor,' and  reproving  eye. 
The  death  steel  pierces  not  with  keener  dart, 
Than  unkind  words  in  woman's  trusting  heart. 

The  frail  being  by  thy  side  is  of  finer  mold ;  keener  her  sense 
of  wrong,  greater  her  love  of  tenderness.  How  delicately  tuned 
her  heart;  each  ruder  breath  upon  its  strings  complains  in  low* 
est  notes  of  sadness,  not  heard  but  felt.  It  wears  away  her  life 
like  a  deep  under  current,  while  the  fair  mirror  of  the  changed 
surfince  gives  not  one  sigh  of  wo.  Man,  put  away  unbelief, 
banish  that  sourness  and  moroseness,  and  sullen nefs.  and  mul- 
lishness ;  put  on  a  smile  of  affection;  exhibit  kindness,  tender- 
ness, sympathy  and  love ;  and  rest  assured  your  wife,  if  not  a 
real  termigant,  will  reciprocate,  clasp  you  to  her  bosom  in  affeo- 
tion's  grasp.  Tour  mouth  will  be  filled  with  laughter— your 
domestic  fireside  instead  of  a  pandemonium,  will  be  a  little 
paradise.  Tour  little  ones  will  gather  around  you  as  olive 
plants^blooming  sweetly  in  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  ^ 
spring.    Man,  try  it— Golden  (Ky.)  Bule. 

What's  a  GxiiTLKMAN  ?— We  are  constantly  reading  cards  of 
thanks  to  the  gentlemanly  captain,  the  gentlemanly  steward,  the 
gentlemanly  clerk,  the  gentlemanly  barkeeper,  et  cetera,  et  cetera^ 
and  we  have  often  asked  ourselves  what  constitutes  a  gentleman 
of  the  present  age.  In  old  times,  it  was  birth,  manners,  gentil- 
ity of  appearance  ]  then  it  was  fortune,  living  without  labor 
and  with  ease  and  comfort :  now  it  appears  to  be  a  title  only 
conferred  in  return  for  some  favor,  and  indisoriminately  be« 
stowed.  Thus,  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  termed  gentlemanly  if  he 
treats  his  passengers  with  courtesy  -,  the  clerk  of  a  steamboat) 
who  hands  the  printers  some  newspapers,  is  gentlemanly  i  and 
the  steward  who  pops  you  champagne  is  called  gentlemanly. 
We  are  the  nation  of  all  others  for  titles,  and  we  confound  them 
all.  Whenever  we  talk  with  Dr.  Francis  he  always  calUui 
doctor  \  when  the  recorder  is  speaking  to  us,  he  calls  us  judge; 
th^lawyer  calls  us  counsellor  -,  the  general  never  forgets  to  call 
us  migor ',  the  countryman  addresses  us  as  "  capting,"  and  the- 
down-easter  as  ^  stranger."  The  title  least  heard  among  us  is 
mister.  We  were  once  dining  with  our  old  consul  at  Falmouth, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  were  quite  startled  at  a  sweet  Quaker  girl  asking 
us,  quaintly  and  demurely : — "  Mordecai,  what  wine  wilt  thou 
drink  7"— [Noah. 


.•*^*»< 


Cocoa  Nuts. — The  tree  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  South  America.  It  is  a  liind  of  palm,  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  high ;  the  trunk  is  entirely  naked,  having  immense 
feathers,  each  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  ,  and  three  feet 
broad  and  winged.  The  nuts  hang  fh)m  the  summit  of  the  tree 
in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  uses  made  of  the  tree  and 
its  f^uit  would  require  a  long  description.  It  affords  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  protection,  in  innumerable  ways. 
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Tkubt,  walking  oMldlike  hand  in  hand  with  our  Father; 
Paty,  stedfiMt  through  trial  in  eveiy  allotted  work;  Hope, 
awaiting  serenely  the  oonsnmmate  triumph  of  good ;  be  these 
the  Light  of  our  life  in  hours  when  [shadows  seem  settling  on 
Humanity. 

A  oartoon  of  Kaulbach  represents  a  reality,  which  we  most 
need  to  believe  in,  to-day.  In  the  foreground  lie  heaps  of  slain, 
men  and  horses,  old  and  young,  mothers  and  infants.  On  either 
tide  rise  up,  as  vapors,  the  awakening  dead,  lifting  their  faces, 
omnuffling  their  garments,  grasping  their  weapons.  Midway 
in  the  sky,  like  thunder  clouds,  meet.the  hosts  of  revived  com- 
iMitants,  pouring  in  from  interminable  space,  once  more  to  weigh 
in  the  soales  of  battle  Right  against  Wrong. 

Oh  Martyrs !  oh  Tyrants !  There  is  appeal  from  mechanical 
necessity  to  living  law,  trov^  Nature  to  Qod,  from  bnitalised 
Humanity  on  earth  to  spiritualised  Humanity  in  heaven.  We 
tat  not  alone.  Man  Universal,  €k>d  in  Man,  work  with  us  to 
ftilfil  our  destiny  of  transformation  from  selfishness  to  love,  die- 
oord  to  harmony,  sorrow  to  beautiful  joy. 

Could  we  but  be  assured  of  this  high  communion  with  our 
nnsomed  brothers  I  Death  borne  in  the  struggle  for  justice  is 
privilege;  tantalising  doubt  as  to  duty  is  the  trne  orucifiKion. 
What  is  timely  9  What  does  the  Race  now  demand  7  What  is 
the  Sovereign  Ruler's  present  Will? 

There  comes  no  audible  answer ;  there  shines  no  visible  sign ; 
no  guidance  constrains  us  to  follow.  Facts  are  before  our  eyes 
from  which  to  judge.  Ulamination  streams  in,  according  to  our 
^gleness  of  spirit,  our  readiness  to  act    But  Wa  must  choose. 

I.    Appbarancks  and  Possibili'hes. 

How  then  looks  Christendom,  as  the  War-clouds  roll  away 
from  eighteen  months  of  struggle  between  Absolutism  and  Lib- 
eralisu  ?  Is  Napoleon's  prophecy  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment :  "  In 
twenty-five  years  Europe  will  be  Republican  or  Cossack  ?"  Did 
Lander's  sagacity  truly  prefigure  the  future,  when  he  said  :  *^In 
two  years  the  Czar  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris  ?" 

Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  linked  once  more  in  that  hellish 
league  so  blasphemously  named  Holy  Alliance,  with  the  Pope's 
head  for  seal  of  the  Iron  Ring ;  smaller  kingdoms  and  prihci- 
|Milities  of  Germany  and  Italy  swallowed  up,  partitioned  off, 
mediatized;  Switzerland  buried  beneath  the  steel  glacier  of 
ibreign  bayonets ;  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium  inert  in  helpless- 
ness ;  France  rent  in  twain  by  traitors  and  zealots,  boastful, 
Ueentious,  fierce,  fickle ;  England  weighed  down  by  debt,  pau- 
perism, colonial  exhaustion,  commercial  perplexities,  crumbling 
aristocracy ;  the  United  States  fettered  by  slavery,  drunk  with 
gidn,  indifferent  from  self-complacent  security ;  every  where  Ae 
Money-Power  conniving  at  tyranny  under  the  usurped  name  of 
«rder;  Commerce  dreading  protracted  struggle  and  deranged 
nohanges  far  more  than  inhumanity ;  the  Middle  Class  tamed 
down  and  bribed  into  passivity ;  the  People  unorganized,  des- 
fMdring,  demoralised ;  Press  and  College  dependent  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  few  who  hold  the  purse-strings ;  the  Church  a  pen- 
^ner  of  Industrial  Feudalism.  On  a  glance  at  the  surface  of 
BMWt  civilised  states  in  this  blundering,  perverse  generation, — 
does  it  not  look  as  if  Absolutism  was  now  enthroned  as  Univer- 
•al  Dictator? 

Answer  who  can :  "  Will  the  Combined  Monarohs  gather  their 
myrmidons,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige  of  conquest 
mid  their  momentary  union  of  panic  and  dissension  among  revo- 
lutionists, wretchedness  in  the  masses,  timid  heart-sickness  and 
inercenary  meanness  in  the  bourgeoisie,  oversweep  western  Eu- 


rope with  one  long  billow,  and  upon  th«r  onoe  dreadad  iww 
detested,  their  once  haagh^  now  humbled  foe,  Great  Britain, 
break  like  a  flood,  swallowing  up  at  once  the  only  eflUuent  rival 
of  Continental  Commeree,  the  only  Constitutional  Government 
that  presents  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of  Centralisation  ?  Answer 
who  can :— "  Will  bureaucracy  take  the  place  of  popular  repre- 
sentation,--4iplMnatio  oiMoUag  and  eapriee  of  responsible  ad- 
ministrations,—the  summary  knout  of  jury  and  judges— espion- 
age of  enlightened  public  opinion,— censorship  of  freely  diffused 
iatelligeaoe, — drudging  routine  of  expanding  ednoation,^0joa- 
phantio  effeminacy  of  manly  highmindedness,— eonrtierly  £Uee- 
ness  of  honorable  citisenship,— sluggish  conservatism  of  elastic 
progress,— paralysing  priestcraft  of  quickening  humanly  ?^ 
Answer  who  can :  "  Will  this  Republic  long  resist  the  insinsm- 
ting  charm  of  flattery  to  great  men  and  bribery  to  small,— the 
deluge  ofa  corrupt,  sophistical,  plausible  literature  poured  in 
by  panders  to  tyranny,- intrigues  of  combined  capitalists  seek- 
ing to  cover  the  civilised  world  with  a  meeh  of  speculative  du- 
plicity«— the  subtle  poison  of  emigration  infused  through  erery 
vein  and  artery  of  national  life,— provoked  rivalry  among  oar 
confederated  states  lured  by  promises  of  foreign  allianoe,— tike 
coil  of  despotic  policy  subtly  entwined  about  our  government^ — 
and  Anally  concerted  invasion  by  the  heartleas  maohinery  of 
standing  armies?"  In  one  word,  answer  who  can;  "lalAber- 
alism  laid  prostrate  by  its  abortive  effort  to  extend  Free  Insti- 
tutions ?'' 

II.   Tbndkncibs  and  PaoBABiLiTtan 

Is  this  seemingly  threatening  invasion  of  barbarism  to  be 
feared,  or  will  the  check  to  human  development  be  but  momen- 
tary ?  Does  this  cold  blast  fh)m  St.  Petersburg  betoken  a  com- 
ing  Cimmerean  winter,  or  is  it  but  a  late  fVost  that  nips  the  bode 
of  a  spring  already  advanced  ? 

1.  If  Absolutism  dreams  of  universal  conquest,  her  hordes  can 
be  supported  only  byfspoliation  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  indem- 
nity for  protection.  Subject  States  must  pay,  feed,  clothe  and 
house  her  Soldiery.  Is  the  Civilised  World  ready  for  this?  One 
of  two  results  will  swiftly,  surely  cnsne.  Either  agriculture, 
manufactures,  exchange,  finance,  charity,  police,  administra- 
tion, must  all  become  centralised  by  a  gigantic  system  of  Indus- 
trial Feudalism,  headfd  by  Autocrats ;  or  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  Loom  and  the  Mint  will  awake  betimes  to  the  whirl  of  the 
descending  flood,  and  with  one  desperate  effort  throw  them- 
selves on  to  the  firm  ground  ofa  Popular  Policy. 

Can  sagacious  men  long  hesitate  when  such  an  alternative  is 
presented  ?  '*  Checkmate  the  Monarchs  by  withholding  supplies^^ 
will  be  again  the  watchword.  Cobden  in  England  has  already 
uttered  it.  For  the  old  Barons,  proud  in  territorial  indepen- 
dence, will  rise  the  counterpoise  of  the  new  Barons,  indomitable 
in  castles  of  capital. 

£von  supposing,  however,  that  the  very  worst  fears  are  real- 
ised, and  that  the  -first  course  is  chosen,  is  not  Nicholas  already 
the  grand  raii-road  builder,  weaver,  planter,  eom-mwohaat, 
banker;  will  not  Europe  still  steadily  advance  in  eveiy  art  and 
practical  soience  ?  And  what  is  most  to  the  point,  as  rikowing 
the  resistless  tendencies  of  the  age, — ^with  widening  unity  of 
Centralization  will  not  either  the  very  need  and  habit  of  War 
be  absorl)ed  in  the  combined  efforts  of  governments  and  people 
for  common  prosperity ;  or  the  galling  remnant  of  Tyranny  be 
snapped  and  shivered  to  dust  by  a  spasmodic  outbreak  of  allied 
nations  feeling  at  once  their  own  sli  ongth  and  their  Master's 
weakness  ? 

God  grant  that  the  latt  course  be  chosen,  while  yet  there  is 
time.  He  is  the  true  Statesman  for  this  crisis,  who  drops  ibr- 
ever  antiquated  tactics  of  balancing  the  Privileged  by  the  BCid- 
die  Class,  and  firmly  asserting  the  rights  of  the  People,  by  oom- 
paot  logic  and  persuasive  appeal,  wins  over  the  Middle  Class 
efficiently  to  organise  Transitions,  Oh !  for  a  Webster's  brain 
to  institute  that  masterly  policy. 
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2.  Otok  all  the  Cossaoks  of  Siberia  overlay  wHb  fland-olonds 
from  their  barren  steppes  the  rich  gardens  of  Baropean  intelU- 
genoe?  Will  there  be  a  worse  than  Alexandrian  conflagration 
m  the  holooanst  of  German,  French  and  English  Ubraries  1  Can 
oatechisms,  however  skilfully  concocted  and  artftilly  instilled, 
drag  the  common  sense  of  once  enlightened  nations  into  wor^ 
shipping  Cxar,  Emperors  and  Kings,  as  symbols  of  Divine  Pa- 
ternity 7 

The  diplomatists  of  Absolntlsm  are  too  cunning.  They  en- 
trap themselves  by  the  very  skill  wherewith  they  dig  their  pit- 
fldls.  Every  regiment  that  has  set  its  foot  on  the  Holy  Ground 
of  Hungary,  has  received  thereby  an  unseen  baptism  of  free 
principles,  which  will  consecrate  it  evermore  as  a  missionary 
of  the  People.  God  can  not  be  mocked  by  all  the  Schwartsen- 
Irax^  whom  Satan  ever  spawned.  The  very  miugUng  of  the 
aations,  by  melUng  away  barriers  of  language,  costume,  con- 
▼entions,  manners,  tastes,  creeds,  ideals,  destroys  Centraliza- 
tion at  the  center  by  loosening  all  cohesion  in  its  circumference. 

Mental  culture  has  been  transmitted  around  the  glol>e,  and 
now  vibrates  back  again  through  all  its  fibres.  It  is  as  if  the 
world  by  a  vast  process  of  digestion  was  assimilating  through 
countless  absorbents  the  nutriment  of  truth  taken  in  ftom  all 
ages.  Not  a  Ruler,  Councillor,  Ambassador,  General,  Soldier, 
Gend'arme,  Police  Agent,  can  resist  subtile  influences  from  an 
atmosphere  of  thought,  which  enfolds  the  earth  like  a  gartiaent 
of  light.  Constitutions  or  no  constitutions,  Justice  will  more 
and  more  shape  legislation  *,  censorship  or  no  censorship,  the 
knovr ledge  of  Universal  Order,  throughout  Nature  and  Human- 
ity, will  more  and  more  mold  all  minds  to  large  proportions ;  no 
fyranny  can  bridle  the  poet's  tongue,  nor  cripple  the  artist's 
hand)  nor  bid  the  waves  of  harmony  bo  still. 

All  this  is  said,  even  supposing  the  plots  of  the  most  cowering 
despots  aocoiUplished.  But  why  conjure  up  phantoms  of  a 
worse  hell  than  the  actual  one  ?  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  are 
not  swayed  chiefly  or  only  by  madmen.  Their  influential  states- 
men are  nowise  barbarians  or  untaught  boors.  They  see  after 
a  measure  the  law  of  progress,  only  they  somewhat  presnn^ 
tuously  purpose  to  guide  God's  providence.  Their  notion  is, 
that  the  earth  turns  a  little  too  fast  toward  the  sun,  and  that 
the  sun  shines  rather  too  bright  and  hot  for  tender  plants.  Such 
Phaetons  wUl  surely  break  their  own  necks  long  before  they 
either  freeze  or  scorch  the  earth.  , 

After  all,  is  there  any  great  probability  that  the  civilised 
world  will  sleep  on  like  a  sot,  while  the  Anaconda  of  Autocracy 
binds  his  scaly  folds  round  limbs  and  throat,  and  opens 
his  jaws  to  swallow  the  victim  at  leisure?  Have  the  stir- 
ring promises  of  by-gone  generations  been  empty  boasts? 
Is  ^^  Opinion  ''  but  a  cheating  mirage  and  not  a  lake  of  crystal 
waters  ?  Do  we  estimate  the  all  but  omnipotent  power  of  the 
arouEcd  consdences  of  nations?  Speculation,  skepticism,  the 
very  prodigality  of  genius  and  crammed  memory  of  spendthrift 
study  have  indeed  weakened  byMissipation  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  Europe.  But  let  Absolutism  once  rear  itself  with  out- 
spread arms  to  stretch  the  pall  of  polar  darkness  over  Man,  and 
like  piercing  sunbeams  will  the  awakmed  intellects  of  Chris- 
tendom dispel  the  icy  gloom.  Even  now,  morning  has  broken, 
and  scholars  have  roused  from  dreamsi  At  this  moment,  the 
one  thought  is,  how  to  apply  to  Human  Societies  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  daily  duty  God's  Universal  Method. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  document  brought  to  light  by  this 
eventful  year  is  the  State  Paper,  headed  "  Russia  and  Revolu- 
tion/' which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Czar  in  coun- 
cil, and  circulated  among  diplomatic  corps  in  various  courts. 
One  reads  it  at  first  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  seems  a  piece 
of  irony  truly  imperial  in  magnitude.  But  presently  he  comes 
to  see,  that  theconcocters  of  this  precious  paper  were  sincere, — 
at  least  in  the  worldly  sense,  that  they  had  so  long  deceived  oth- 

to  be  at  last  self-deceived.    Nicholas,  doubtless,  is  bitten 


with  a  somnambnlio  monomania  that  he  is  the  Divine  Missionary 
for  "  Christiaaislng  Infidel  Europe."  There  is  one  consolation 
then,  in  store,  even  supposing  Absolutism  to  conquer  the  civil- 
ised world.  In  that  vast  cemetery  of  the  nations,  the  iron  fune- 
ral lamp  of  military  power  would  still  shine  with  a  flame  first 
kindled  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Russian  Christianity  ia  of  the 
Charlemagne  order;  the  thinkers  and  hopers  would  need  only 
to  take  a  nap  with  the  seven  sleepers,  till  the  laggard  centuries 
catch  up,  which  they  must  assuredly  do  on  a  run.  And  to  the 
speculativestndent,— regarding  any  such  disaster  as  this  real- 
ization of  Russian  apostleship  very  problematical,^it  is  curious 
to  conjectni*e  what  sort  of  Unity  might  grow  out  of  an  enforced 
combination  of  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Protestant  Communions. 
Heaven  avert  the  practical  experiment  I 

But  ^* Infidel  Europe,"— what  moans  that?  Ah!  there  we 
touch  the  heart  of  this  whole  '^  war  of  principle*"  It  is  the 
inherent  weakness  of  Liberal  States,  which  alone  makes  Abac* 
lute  States  comparatively  strong.  Catholicism,  with  all  its  en- 
orm(ras  errors  and  wrongs,  was  yet  organic  ;  Protestantism,  at 
once  intensely  individualising  in  its  piety,  analytic  and  dissen- 
tient in  its  theology,  powerless  practically  by  its  divorce  of 
faith  and  works,  has  disorganised  society  tram  brain  to  extremi- 
ties. Speculative  unbelief,  rushing  with  vaporous  elasticity 
into  vague  idealism;  practical  unbelief  unking  by  dead  weight 
to  sterile  immobility;  fickle  half-wayncss  and  misty  many- 
sidedness;  these  are  the  three  prevalent  moods  of  the  western 
nations.  Consequently  every  where  is  felt  the  want  of  earnest- 
ness, stern  principle,  indomitable  will,  trust  bound^to  tho  center 
of  power  as  planets  to  their  sun,  radiant  wisdom,  life-giving 
enthusiasm.  Encouraging  omens  abound  notwithstanding.  In- 
dividualism,—having  fulfilled  its  one  function  of  reawakenini^ 
the  torpij  consciences  of  men  to  the  reality  of  '*  Indwelling 
God,"— is  now  on  all  sides  merging  in  Humanity-ism,— which 
seeks  a  statement  of  Collective  Communion,  at  once  more  ade- 
quate to  Nature  and  to  Superhuman  Influence.  Catholicism  ia 
about  to  reappear  transfigured,  as  Universal  Unity.  This  will 
be  in  truth  and  in  deed  a  Religion,— a  living  bond  of  earthly 
and  heavenly  intercourse  for  all  Mankind.  It  demands  Foith- 
in-works  and  Works-in-faith.  It  tends  irresistibly  to  Organi- 
zation, and  this  not  by  Force  but  by  Freedom.  Already  Abso- 
lutism,— Ecclesiastic  and  Civil,— is  seen  to  be  a  mere  Dagon,  a 
worm-eaten,  wooden  idol,  unfit  even  for  fuel;  and  amid  the 
Temple  of  Society  ordered  by  Liberty^  is  revealed  to  all  who  are 
»•  in  the  Spirit "  the  Divine  "  Son  of  Man,  in  whose  hand  are 
the  Seven  Stars,  whose  voice  is  as  the  sound  of  nmny  waters, 
whose  countenance  is  as  the  Sun,  shining  in  his  strength." 

Herein  rests  assurance  of  hope  for  this  generation,  unless  we 
are  incredibly  stupid  and  selfish.  The  "  fullness  of  time'^  haa 
come  for  the  Social  Transformation  of  Christendom.  We 
have  entered  into  the  work  of  all  who  have  gone  before ;  the 
fields  arc  already  white  around  us ;  and  angel-voices  breathe  in 
every  willing  heart  the  mighty  welcome :  «  Thrust  in  thy  sickle 
and  reap,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe"- the  harvest  of 
charity,  that  true  bread  of  life ;  while  against  the  clusters  of 
that  vine  wherewith  the  nations  have  been  made  drunk  in  lust, 
goes  forth  a  summons,  "  Cast  them  into  the  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God."  Can  we  look  upon  the  signs  of  powerful  Fra- 
ternity day  by  day  multiplying,  hour  by  hour  working  mira- 
cles of  mercy,  without  glad  awe  ?  Is  there  not  manifestly 
moving  through  our  communities  a  Presence  of  Superhuman 
Love?  Is  the  experience  which  so  many  in  our  day  share,  of 
light  and  life  poured  in  from  heavenly  spheres,  a  mocking  delu- 
sion ?  Fellow-men  !  it  is  a  Reality  effulgent  as  the  morning 
sun  to  minds  serene  as  cloudless  skies,  that  Humanity  in  Heaven, 
the  Spiritual  Counterpart  of  Humanity  on  Earth,  is  more  than 
ready,  yea !  longing  to  co-operate  in  a  sublime  Reorganization 
of  Christendom.  Total  Collective  Repentance  is  indeed  the  in- 
exorable  condition  of  success.  But  even  .upon  souls,  prisoned 
like  madmen  in  dungeons  of  selfishness,  streams  down  a  genial 
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air  of  haman  kindliness,  that  soothes  their  frensy  with  memo- 
ries of  home,  and  gentle  promises  of  coming  freedom.  If  they 
who  are  to-day  the  stewards  of  aspiration,  domestic  peace,  men- 
tal oaltare,  practical  wisdom,  capital, — and  who  are  commission- 
ed by  God  to  be  his  ministers  of  Mediation  between  the  Priyi- 
leged  and  the  People,  proye  fUse  to  their  trust) — ^then  indeed 
must  surely  come  Arom  within  or  from  without  a  sweeping  de- 
vastation. CiTilisation  may  then  break  up  in  a  chaos  of  Social 
Anarchy.  Eastern  barbarians  may  then  again  be  loosed  to  coyer 
Europe's  polluted  plains  with  soil,  more  fit  in  flreshness  for  the 
vineyards  of  Paradise  Regained.  But  to  anticipate  so  gratui- 
tous a  crime  would  be  treason  to  Humanity.    Church,  Umiysr- 


Ihis,  and  eveiy  anbseqiient  oocasion,  enahles  the  assodation  to 
congratuUte  itself  on  having  adopted  a  oonrse  wlHch  hasthw 
happily  led  to  the  blending  into  an  effective  movement  botii 
those  who  consider  that  more,  and  thcae  who  consider  that  lesi^ 
than  the  change  now  proposed  would  be  nearer  tho  standard  of 
absolute  political  perfection.'' 

Two  opposite  tendencies  probably  prompted  the  welcome  with 
which  this  programme  of  measures  was  greeted. 

1.  There  are  those  among  the  Working  and  Middle  Classes 
who  see  well  enough  that  their  duties  and  interests  coincide, 
and  who  are  ready  to  seek  emancipation  at  once  political  and 
social,  by  all  manner  of  gradual  reforms.    To  them  apparent 


8ITY,  and*  State  throughout  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  will '  unanimity  between  their  respective  orders  in  this  hour  of  re- 
action is  an  auspicious  omen,  for  which  they  thank  God  and 
take  heart 


be  wakened  to  faithfulness  by  this  very  warning. 

Father  of  Lights^  if  a  false  prophecy  has  here  cried  ^^  Peace, 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,"  dispel  the  obscuring  fog ;  but 
if  these  are  words  of  Truth,  make  them  radiant  to  thy  children. 

Brattleboro',  Sept.  9,  1849.  w.  h.  c. 


FRATERNIZATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AND  WORKING  CLASSES. 


*  Late  arrivals  bring  notice  of  a  movement  in  England  for 
Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform,  which  seems  to  have 
called  out  hope,  and  which  was  designated  by  the  noble-hearted 
George  Thompson,  as  ^'  a  Solemnization  of  alliance  between  the 
Working  and  Middle  Classes." 

What  is  th^meaning  and  worth  of  this  movement,  is  it  in  the 
right  direction,  does  it  promise  much  ? 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  let  us  read  an  extract  from  the 
Council's  Report. 

''  Political  events  abroad  had  unduly  excited  at  once  Cie  hopes 


There  are  others  in  both  classes,  utterly  alienated  by  mutual 
distrust,  who  look  forward  to  a  death-struggle,  sooner  or  later, 
between  the  "  Haves''  and  the  '<  Have-nots,''  but  who  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  cheat  one  another,  if  they  can,  with  eofl  speech 
while  sharpening  their  weapons.    These  play  off  plans  like  the 

I  one  proposed,  as  a  lure,  meanwhile  muttering  curses. 

I  It  is  this  want  of  cordiality  between  the  Middle  and* Working 
classes  which  makes  the  present  hour  so  dark.  Ensure  concert 
between  them,  and  the  bonds  of  all  Reactionists  combined  might 
be  swept  away  as  ice  is  by  spring  freshets.  But  divide  them 
and  what  hudkan  foresight  can  conjecture  the  issue  ? 

Will  such  measures  help  to  remove  jealousy  and  secure  mu- 
tual trust  ?  Rather  will  they  aid  the  plots  of  tymnta  to  irri- 
tate these  bodies,  who  are  the  very  blood  and  muscle  of  soeiety, 
against  each  other.  Half-way  policy  like  this  is  ruinous.  Priv- 
ileged and  people  alike  know  that  the  real  evil  is  not  touched ; 
that  the  absolutely  needed  changes  are  pushed  out  of  si^t. 
The  oppressor  is  not  curbed  j  the  oppressed  are  not  freed. 


and  the  fears  of  different  sections  of  the  community.    The  dis 

union  of  the  working  and  middle  classes  was  beginning  to  be  I     Ah .'  could  some  prophet  but  rouse  the  middle  class,  to  know 

looked  upon  as  an  insurmountable  obstruction  to  progress;  and   and  act  on  the  knowledge,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  this  is  their 


a  feeling  of  discouragement  prevailed  amongst  the  most  earnest 
reformers  of  all  classes.  These  circumstances,  deemed  so  ad- 
verse by  mnny ,  seemed  to  the  originators  of  this  association  but 
additional  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  eodeavoring  to  establish 
an  organization  that  should  direct  the  public  mind  into  those 
constitutiouul  channels  which  can  alone  safely  guide  political 
agitation.  They  sought,  therefore,  to  produce  such  a  modifica- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  various  propositions  advocated  by 
political  reformers,  as  should  unite  the  middle  and  working 
classes  in  one  comprehensive  and  invincible  movement.  Relying 
on  the  soundness  of  these  views,  and  the  indestructible  strength 
of  the  great  principles  of  reform,  they  launched  the  association. 
"  After  repeated  deliberations,  and  having  consulted  with  the 
leaders  of  all  classes  of  reformers,  it  was  resolved  to  advocate 
the  following  reforms : — 

**  1.  Such  an  extension  of  the  fhmchise  as  will  give  to  every 
male  occupier  of  a  tenement,  or  any  portion  of  a  tenement,  for 
which  he  shall  be  rated,  or  shall  have  claimed  to  be  rated,  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  right  to  be  registered  as  an  elector. 

"•  2.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot. 

"3.  The  limitation  of  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three 
years. 

'*4.  Such  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  electoral  dis- 
districts  as  shall  produce  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives to  constituents. 

"  5.  The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  members  of 
parliament. 


TaiAL  Hour. 

Man  is  forever  placed  between /a/a/  necessities  of  Nature  and 
free  co-operation  with  God.  If  he  passively  yields  to  the  power, 
through  him  and  over  him  Divine  Wisdom  fulfils  its  purpose; 
but  suffering  is  the  means  and  weakness  the  result.  If  he  ac- 
tively obeys  the  latter,  by  him  and  in  him  Divine  Will  is  accom- 
plished, whoso  medium  is  growth,  whose  end  joy. 

In  the  two  grand  changes,  which  civilised  Christendom  has 
already  undergone,  the  fatal  rather  than  the  free  course  has 
been  followed  \  and  a  late  posterity  must  reap  the  penalty  of  an- 
cestral stupidity  and  selfish  sloth. 

Let  us  trace  the  consequences  of  choosing  the  inverse  rather 
than  the  direct  mode  of  progress. 

We  have  seen,  how  the  bands  of  Hierarchy  were  broken  by 
priests,  using  as  their  instrument  popular  sptritualisation. 
This  was  done  inversely  not  directly,  through  reaction  against 
the  Church  not  action  from  it.  The  stewards  had  miserlike 
hoarded  the  bread  of  life  till  it  rotted  *,  and  the  multitudes 
pining  in  want  broke  down  the  granary  doors.  Hence  passion- 
ate scramble  where  should  have  been  equable  sharing.  PrttJu- 
dice,  bigotry,  partial  views,  sectarian  divisions,  mere  rant  and 
wordy  debate  swarmed  abroad  like  a  plague  of  weavil,  and  Clod's 
benignant  promises  of  widened  sympathy,  free  thought,  ex- 
pansive wisdom,  above  all  of  loring  deeds,  were  lud  waste.  The 
uprising  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  Religious  Revolution  ; 
Reformation  of  the  Christian  Church  is  yet  to  come. 

We  have  seen  too,  how  Feudalism  wsa  undermined  by  kings 


''  The  enthusiastic  response  made  to  these  propositions  at  the   ftud  nobles  using  alternately  against  each  other  the  money  and 
first  great  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the  moderation   might  of  the  Middle  Class,  and  by  the  rising  of  this  order 


and  forbearance  evinced  by  the  different  classes  of  reformers, 
fully  justified  the  confidence  with  which  the  association  had 
been  founded. 
"The  remarkable  and  unprecedented  unanimity  displayed  on 


against  the  Privileged.  What  a  tedious,  tantalizing,  irritating 
process  has  been  this  inverse  mode  of  working  out  political  eman- 
cipation, when  the  direct  mode  might  have  been  so  rich  in  cour- 
teous charities  and  reciprocated  reverence  between  the  Three 
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Estaies  ejcohanging  help.  The  Amerioau  Calonies,  in  a  v\xgai , 
Boil,  at  safe  diatance  from  European  embroilmento,  were  blessed 
with  an  OTerplua  of  opportanitj  which  transmuted  to  good  the 
plots  of  the  mother  country  and  their  own  meanness.  And  de- 
Toutly  should  the  organizing  of  this  l^ation  of  confederated  Re- 
publics be  regarded  as  a  special  grace  to  a  distracted  world.  Yet 
even  here,  how  thinly  cicatrised  is  the  wound  of  our  War  for 
Independence.  Docs  not  the  last  half-century,  does  not  the  last 
year  of  accumulated  disappointment  pathetically  teach  all  stu- 
dents of  history  to  dread  forcible  methods  of  popular  freedom? 
True,  if  readier  means  are  perversely  rejected,  with  fatal  sure- 
ness  the  sword  must  lop  away  oppressions  and  oppressors.  But 
only  when  green  forgiveness  has  overgrown  the  charnel  heaps 
of  Political  Reroh/tion  can  there  be  Rbformatio?<  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. 

Thus  not  by  Divine  will  but  by  human  folly,  were  the  R*ili- 
gious  and  Political  Transformations  which  should  have  been  easy 
transitions  confirming  health,  aggravated  into  chronic  disease 
infusing  languor.  They  still  enfeeble  the  organs  which  Qod  de- 
signed to  unfold.  Long  since  was  it  meant  to  bring  them  to  an 
end,  for  they  were  crises  of  preparation  for  this  very  period. 
Bat  to  sick  and  well  alike  came  the  unhastlng,  unresting  sea- 
sons. The  urgings  of  Providence  cannot  await  man's  tardi- 
ness. Amidst  these  yet  incomplete  changes, — appears  then  the 
Third  grand  development,  through  which  Christendom  must 
pass  ere  it  reaches  maturity.  Punctual  to  its  era  rises  the 
Social  Transformation.  And  to  our  generation  is  again  put  the 
terrible  question  :  "  Will  jou  fatally  yield  or  freely  obey  V* 

The  issues  involved  in  our  answer  are  deep  and  wide  reaching, 
for  the  Social  movement  includes  both  the  Kcligious  andPolitl- 
eal  movements,  and  blends  them  with  a  third.  Tt  demands 
nothing  less  than  the  law  of  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  law,  in 
all  relations,  Spiritual,  Human,  Natural.  Its  end  is  Integral 
Unity  by  Universal  Emancipation. 

Thus  Man  stands  once  more  at  the  dividing  of  the  roads ; 
once  more  comes  in  history  the  eventful  hour  of  choice  \  the 
gnomon  on  earth's  dial  points  once  more  to  transition.  luccs- 
sant  sweep  on  creation's  currents,  forever  old,  forever  new. 
Nature  inexorable,  rolls  forward  to  cru5>h  the  rebellious ; 
serenely  smiling  God  waits  to  welcome  the  willing.  Hesitate, 
and  time's  increasing  tide  must  swallow  up  all  puny  barriers  of 
expediency ;  decide  wrong  and  future  ages  will  rue  our  mad 
misdeeds.  Hierarchy  was  tried  and  found  wanting ;  Aristoc- 
racy was  tried  and  found  wanting.  Scepticism  and  Anarchy  are 
the  bitter  thistle  crop  which  they  strewed  among  the  seed  corn. 
Shall  we  too  be  wanting  in  the  trial  hour  ? 

Oh  Middle  Class !  it  is  for  you  to  choose.  On  you  concentrate 
the  responsibilities  of  this  Age.  The  privileged  are  falling  into 
imbecility,  and  you  have  consigned  their  trust.  The  People  are 
jet  young,  incompetent  for  prompt  while  prudent  conduct,  and 
look  to  yon  for  guidanoe.  Their  hour  of  Majority  rapidly  draws 
nigh.  Answer  ye  then ;  shall  Ihey  be  trained  by  humane  in- 
flaenees  to  honor,  wisdom,  skill,  and  mended  to  magoaniroity  by 
your  generous  example ;  or  shall  they  be  hardened,  degraded, 
hratalised  by  your  niggardly  neglect  ?  Will  you  be  to  them  a 
taskmaster  or  a  guardian,  an  unjust  tyrant  or  a  faithful  elder 
brother  ?  Shall  they  be  put  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  in- 
heritance, or  will  you  drive  them  to  seize  it  by  foree?  In  one 
word, — are  you  ready,  in  real  earnest,  to  fraternize  with  the 
Working  Class  ? 

Choose  quickly  ere  irrevocable  doom  is  ushered  in.  The 
alternutive  is  this : 

"By  Imdl-sticial  Feudalism  Christendom  shall  sink  into 
Social  Revolution :" 

"  OsGAMiSED  Indus  ray  Christendom  shall  rise  into  Social 
Reformation.^^ 

The  threat  is  of  Fate. 

The  promise  is  of  God. 


Twm  the  Ohronotypt. 

PRACTICAL  MOVE  AMONG  THE  TAIUOR8. 


Once  again,  will  you  yield  or  obey  ? 


w.  u.  0, 


At  the  request  of  their  Committee,  we  oommenee  publishing 
the  Preamble  andartioles  of  Association  just  adopted  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  journeymen  tailors  who  have  been  '^  on  strike.''  It 
seems  that  they  really  mean  to  try  to  do  something;  that  they 
mean  to  be  their  own  employers  and  test  the  virtue  (so  far  as 
it  can  be  tested  in  a  single  trade)  of  the  divine  principle  of  As- 
sooiation. 

Our  informant  states  that  about  seventy  persons  have  already 
united  in  the  adoption  of  these  articles,  who  together  have  in- 
vested $700  in  the  business,  which  they  are  preparing  to  carry 
on  co-operatively.  Fifty  dollars,  payable  at  once,  or  in  instal- 
ments to  be  deducted  from  the  earliest  wages,  is  the  sum  re- 
quired of  each  assooiate.  Each  is  to  receive  wages  at  the  rates 
for  which  the  tailors  struck,  and  each  to  have  a  proportional  in- 
terest in  the  annual  division  of  profits. 

It  is  hoped  that  nearly  all,  now  unemployed,  will  be  induoed 
to  enter  this  association.  And  it  is  for  their  instruction  that 
these  persons  wish  this  Constitution,  as  yet  in  a  crude  shape, 
and  before  mature  revision,  to  be  priiited.  The  main  essentials, 
probably,  will  not  be  altered.  jr.  s.  d. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  it  has  become  evident  that  a  fundamental  change 
must  take  place  in  our  social  and  industrial  relations,  and  that 
our  competitive  society  must  be  re-organised  upon  the  principle 
of  co-operation,  before  Labor  can  be  protected  against  the  des- 
potic weight  of  capital :  and 

Whereas^  every  effort  of  working  men  in  Europe  or  America, 
to  improve  and  elevate  their  position  in  society  by  "  strikes  " 
or  ^  trades*  union  combinations,"  has  hitherto,  after  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars,  failed,  or  at  a  best  aff^orded  only 
temporary  relief,  while  their  position  was  daily  becoming  more 
wretched;  and 

Whereas  J  while  the  laboring  classes,  who  are  the  producers  of 
all  wealth,  are  being  reduced  to  the  most  abject  aud  degrading 
posttloD,  their  employers  are  daily  accumulating  ifibiense  riches, 
until  at  length  cfq»ital  must  center  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals or  corporations,  and  be  used  with  fsarftil  effect  in  still 
further  depreciating,  oppressing  and  degrading  the  laborers ; 
and 

Whereas^  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  labor  to  occupy  that  no- 
ble and  dignified  position  which  it  ought,  until  the  relations 
of  Capital  and  jLabor  are  changed,  by  laborers  becoming  their 
own  employers  and  dividing  the  profits  of  their  labor  among 
themselves : 

Therefore  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  signed,  do  herehy 
form  ourselves  into  a  co-operative  society,  to  be  called  ^'  Tbb 
BosTon  Tailors'  Assooiativk  Union,"  having  for 

OUR    OBJECT, 

the  providing  of  labor  for  each  other,  by  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  clothing  of  every  description,  and  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  such  other  articles  as  are  generally  sold  at  clothing  establish- 
ments. This  we  propose  to  do  by  mutuel  co-operation  and  asso- 
ciation, by  an  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  our  labor,  and 
by  all  measures  which  may  promote  union,  peace,  justice  and 
brotherly  love  amongst  us.  For  this  purpose  we  adopt  for  our 
government  the  following  Laws  and  Regulations.  [These  roill 
he  published  next  n:eek!\ 

He  who  does  not  aim  at  one  constant  object  can  not  be  uni- 
form in  conduct ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  till  we  learn  in  what  the 
object  consists.  The  same  opinions  are  not  held  by  all,  except 
as  relates  to  the  public  good.  Let  thy  object,  then,  be  the  good 
of  the  community  and  of  the  world.  Now  he  who  aims  at  this 
will  be  even  in  his  conduct,  ever  the  same. 
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EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  8EPT.  l^ 
LatMt  Hmf,  Sept.  1. 


Tbb  arrWal  of  the  Eoropft  broaght  us  »  fall  oonfimiAtioii  of 
the  Ml  of  Hungary.  After  the  ffttal  defeat,  Koasath  resigned 
hia  offiee  of  Goremor,  and  sorrendered  hia  power  into  the  hands 
of  Qoigey.  Ho  takes  leaYe  of  hia  offioe  in  the  following  address 
to  the  Hungarian  people : 

"  After  the  unfortunate  battle,  with  which  Qod  in  these  last 
days  has  afflicted  this  people,  we  have  no  longer  any  hope  of 
iMing  able  to  eontinne  our  straggle  of  self-dofense  against  the 
great  might  of  the  united  Austrians  and  Russians,  so  as  to 
aohioTe  a  snocessftil  result  Under  such  oircamstanoes,  the  sal- 
Tation  of  the  Nation  and  the  security  of  its  f  ature  can  only  be 
expected  from  the  General  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  according  to  the  dearest  conTiotion  of  my  mind,  the  contin- 
oance  of  the  present  GoTemment  in  office  would  not  only  be 
useless  to  the -Nation,  but  eyen  harmful.  I  therefore  make 
known  to  the  Hungarian  people,  that,  inspired  with  that  pure 
fteling  of  patriotism,  which  has  guided  my  every  step,  and  de- 
▼oted  my  whole  existence  to  the  fatherland,  for  myself,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Ministry,  I  retire  from  the  Government, 
and  I  inv<>8t  with  the  supreme  civil  and  military  power,  Gen. 
Arthur  Gorgey,  for  so  long  as  the  Nation,  according  to  its  right, 
dispose  not  otherwise.  I  expect  from  him,  and  make  htm,  there- 
fore, before  God,  the  Nation,  and  history  responsible,  that  he 
exercise  this  power  according  to  his  best  strength  for  the  saving 
of  the  national  and  political  independence  of  our  poor  country 
and  its  future  preservation.  May  he  love  his  fhtherland  with 
the  same  disinterested  affection  that  I  do,  and  may  he  be  more 
fortunate  than  I  have  been  in  founding  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  I  can  serve  the  fatherland  no  longer  usefully  by  action. 
If  my  (}eath  could  do  the  country  good,  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  it  with  joy.  The  God  of  justice  and  grace  be  with  the 
Nation.'' 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Gorgey  exhorting  the  people 
to  retire  to  tWr  homes,  to  take  part  in  no  resistance  or  battle, 
fven  in  defence  of  their  dwellings,  and  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  fate,  with  the  assarance  that  the  right  can  never  to  all 
eternity  be  lost.  The  following  letter  was  also  addressed  by 
Gorgey  to  Klapka,  the  officer  in  command  at  Comom. 

'< General,  the  die  is  cast — our  hopes  are  crashed!  Our 
power  has  been  broken  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
aided  by  the  armies  of  Russia.  Tlte  struggles  and  the  sacrifices 
of  our  great  Nation  were  fruitless,  and  it  were  madness  to  per- 
severe. General,  you  will  think  my  actions  at  Vilagosh  myste- 
rious and  even  incredible.  I  will  explain  my  motives  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  I  am  a  Hungarian.  I  love  my  country  above 
all  things,  and  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  which  urged 
me  to  restore  peace  to  my  poor  and  ruined  country,  and  thus  to 
save  it  from  perdition.  General,  this  is  the  motive  of  what  I 
did  at  Vilagosh.  Posterity  will  judge  inc.  General,  by  virtue 
of  the  dignity  of  Dictator,  which  the  Nation  conferrod  on  me  by 
the  (dissolved)  Parliament.  I  gnromon  you  to  follow  my  exam- 
ple, and  by  an  immcdintc  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Komom 
to  end  a  war  of  which  the  protraction  would  forever  crush  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  the  Hungarian  Nation.  General,  I 
am  aware  of  your  sentiments,  I  know  your  patriotism,  and  I  am 
•ore  you  will  obey  my  order,  for  I  know  you  understand  my 
motives.    May  God  be  with  you,  and  may  He  guide  youi*  steps.'' 

A  letter  from  Kossuth  to  Bern  dated  Aug.  14,  gives  his  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs  just  before  the  surrender  of  Gorgey. 

'^I  am  not  concerned  for  my  personal  safety,  being  weary  of 
life,  seeing  as  I  do  the  fair  fabric  I  had  reared  shivered  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  ruined,  not  by  our 
enemies  but  by  our  own  brethren.  My  absenting  myself  must 
therefore  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  cowardly  love  of  life,  but  to  the 


conviction  I  have  arrived  at,  that  my  presence  has  beoome  bane- 
fhl  for  my  country.    General  Guyon  sends  word  that  the  united 
army  at  Temesvar  is  in  rapid  dissolution.    You  are  unfit  for 
battle.    Gorgey,  who,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  credited,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  only  army  still  existing,  hae  set  up  for  himself,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  rule  instead  of  to  obey.    I,  as  a 
patriot,  conjuring  him  to  remain  true  to  his  country, made  way 
for  him.  I  am  now  nothiog  more  than  a  plain  citizen.  My  object 
in  going  to  Logos,  was  to  see  how  things  looked,  and  what  was 
the  amount  of  forces  we  could  yet  mubter.    I  found  Vicsej's 
corps  in  good  discipline,  and  animated  by  the  best  spirit  j  all  the 
rest  in  complete  insubordination.    Desnffy  and  Kmety  told  me 
this  army  would  fight  no  longer,  bat  would  di^rse  like  chaff  ai 
the  first  shot.    I  found  an  utter  laok  of  provisions  \  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  forced  requisitions  were  had  recourse  to — a 
miserable  expedient,  that  makes  the  people  hate  ns ;  the  bank 
transported  to  Arad,  and  in  Gorgey's  hands.    1  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Gorgey  surrenders,  the  army  at  Logos 
will  uot  hold  together  twenty-four  hours,  as  they  have  nothing 
to  eat.    An  army  can,  it  is  true,  be  made  to  support  itself  in  an 
enemy^s  country,  by  levying  contributions,  but  at  home  *.    *    • 
I,  for  my  part,  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  hostile 
and  arbitrary  measures  against  my  own  countrymen.    Would 
that  I  could  save  them  by  sacrificing  my  life  1    Oppress  them  1 
never  will.    You  perceive.  Monsieur  le  General,  it  is  an  affair 
of  conscience.    1  cannot  one  day  resign  and   the  next  take 
office.    If  the  nation  and  the  army  decide  otherwise,  the  case 
would  bo  different  j  but  Gorgey 's  army,  the  bravest  of  them  all, 
must  give  its  occurrence.    Du  rcstt.    I  am  a  simple  citizen,  and 
as  such  will  not  sanction,  by  a  passive  line  of  conduct,  measures 
of  violence,  terrorism,  and  plunder,  nor  lend  my  authority  to 
oppress  the  people.    If  Gorgey 's  army  should  again  call  me  to 
the  head  of  affairs  j  if  he  should  succeed  by  skilfkil  operations, 
in  providing  for  his  army  without  molesting  the  people ;  if  the 
Bank  were  in  a  position  to  recOmmence  its  labors,  and  placed 
under  my  control,  then,  and  only  then,  and  on  these  three  oon- 
ditions,  would  I  resume  the  reins  of  government  if  the  nation 
willed  it  i  otherwise,  never  more ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  war  is  the 
means  and  not  the  end  of  the  country's  salvation,  and  unless  1 
see  a  probability  of  attaining  the  object  I  have  at  heart,  I  will 
never  sanction  war  for  its  own  sake  alone.    I  therefore  advise 
you,  as  a  good  citizen  and  honest  man,  to  call  together  a  com* 
mittco  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  j  for  it  is  only  the 
sovereign  power  that  can  dispose  of  the  government.     Send 
couriers  to  Comorn  and  Peter wardon,  telling  them  to  hold  out ; 
and  make  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  commander  of  Arad 
Castle.    This  is  of  primary  importance — not  so  my  presence  ,* 
for  as  you  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising  forced  contri- 
butions for  your  army,  I  should  on  no  account  lend  my  hand  to 
such  proceedings. 

The  oapitolation  of  Venicp,  took  place  on  the  23d  inat  in  the 
presence  of  Gen.  Gorskowski,  Baron  Hess  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
and  three  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Venice.  The  surrender 
was  made  aooording  to  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  of  Radeaki, 
— that  is,  unconditional  surrender. 

The  following  account  of  th«  escape  of  Garibaldi  is  translated 
for  The  Tribune  : 

"Garibaldi  has  written  to  his  mother  at  Nice,  that  he  is  safe 
and  sound  at  Venice  with  his  family  and  his  followers.  It  is 
untrue  that  one  of  his  sons  went  to  meet  him  with  an  American 
vessel.  His  oldest  son,  who  bears  the  name  of  Menotti  Garibal- 
di is  but  eight  years  old.  He  was  with  him,  as  also  a  younger 
son,  named  Rieiotta,  his  littlo  daughter  Teresita,  and  his  wife. 
During;  the  march  fVom  Rome  to  Venice,  which  is  about  four 
hundred  miles,  he  fought  the  French  once,  and  the  Austrians 
four  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him 
were  unable  to  bear  such  fatigue,  and  either  went  home  to  their 
families  or  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  Territory  of  6an  Marino. 
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*  Howeyer,  they  took  caro  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  their 
Chief  by  drawing  upon  themselree  the  attention  of  the  Austrians, 
whioh  they  did  by  performing  a  Yariety  of  erolutions  in  the 
neighboring  mountaihs.  Garibaldi  kept  about  two  hundred 
men  determined  to  live  or  die  with  him.  He  took  with  him  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  jails  on  the  road  where  he  passed,  and  put 
on  them  the  red  uniforms  of  his  soldiers.  At  Oesenatico  he  em- 
barked them  onboard  the  largest  vessels  he  could  find,  and  they 
put  out  on  the  high  seas.  The  Austrian  ships  at  once  gave 
ohase.  At  the  same  time  Garibaldi,  in  the  lighest  craft,  was 
sailing  along  in  shoal  water.  Three  times  she  had  to  seek  tho 
shore,  to  re>embark  afterward.  Thus  he  passed  through  a 
thousand  perils,  and  arrived  at  Brendhla.  The  Venetians  being 
informed  beforehand,  had  aont  there  some  small  vessels  to  meet 
him.  During  this  whole  journey  he  maintained  a  very  severe 
discipline ;  ten  men  were  shot  because  they  were  found  to  have 
in  their  knapsacks  articles  taken  fnWi  the  country  people. 
Garibaldi,  the  defender  of  the  rich  MontiviJco,  is  without  for- 
tune, and  cares  little  for  that,  lie  is  a  true  Italian  of  the  an- 
tique race.'' 

Tho  London  Correspondent  of  the  same  journal  says : 
**  Those  terrible  people,  the  SocialisiSj  are  peeping  out  of  our 
press.  I  told  yon  last  week  that  Louis  Blanc  publiohcs  a  journal 
in  London ;  it  is  called  tho  Nouveau  Monde,  and  is  priced  one 
shilling.  Robert  Owen,  too,  has  come  out  with  a  good -sized 
hook:  The  Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Human 
Race.  And  then  there  is  a  periodical  called  The  Anglo-Saxon 
a  respectable  affair,  supported  by  people  of  wealth,  which  ad- 
vocates something  very  like  Fourierism  I  much  fear  me  thut 
the  English  are  going  to  look  at  Socialism  before  condemning 
it,  and  to  see  whether  it  has  any  practiciil  words  before  striking 
it  down.    This  is  a  dangerous  course.'^ 
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La  II  OM  CALiFonNiA. — The  Steamer  Empire  City,  which 
leftCha^rcs  on  the  1st  inst.,  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  13th  inst.  > 
with  news  one  month  later  from  California.  She  brings  nearly  ; 
a  million  of  dollars  in  specie.  A  riot  occurred  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  I6th  of  July,  but  the  rini^Ieaders  were  arrested,  tiied,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ton  years.  The  election  ordered 
by  General  Riley  had  taken  place,  and  1519  votes  were  taken 
at  San  Francisco.  All  went  off  peaceably.  Purini:  the  month 
of  July,  3,61'!  cmi/;rants  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 

'    A  cori-eepondcni  of  the  New- York  Tribune  sajs  : 

*'  The  labor  of  gold-digging  and  washing  ii  ezbaiwting  in 
the  extreme.  Thousands  who  come  out  here  brimful  of  hope 
and  courage  are  bringing  their  exhuberant  stock  to  a  poor 
market — for,  after  divesting  their  white  hands  of  their  white  kid 
gloves,  and  working  a  la  mode  for  one  week,  your  amateur  deal- 
ers in  gold  dust  find  themselves  bankrupt  of  metal  **  pluck"  and 
physical  strength,  and  leave  in  disgust,  some  (grown  already 
way-wise)  for  home,  but  many  to  hunt  down  the  ignUfatvus. 
These  untortunato  sportsmen  will  only  be  "  in  at  the  death^'  of 
their  own  unreasonable  expectations. 

"  Anybody  can  make  from  five  dollars  to  an  ounce  per  dav, 
but  he  must  work  faithfully  and  intelligently,  or  he  is  as  likely  to 
make  nothing  as  a  buyer  of  lottery  tickets  is  to  purchase  a 

blank. 

"This  river  is  still  so  hi«<h  thai  we  are  unable  to  work  the 
hars  or  banks.  Old  miners,  who  will  not  work  for  less  than  an 
ounce,  are  hoarding  up  their  strength  for  the  Fall  campaign, 
while  I,  with  other  new-comers,  think  it  beat  to  earn  our  half 
ounce  and  learn  the  trade  at  once.  The  heat  is  intense.  Not  a 
wrinkle  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  heaven's  front  from  February  to 
'December,  while  old  Sol  smiles  his  severest.  My  neck,  arms, 
hands,  ankles  and  tbet  are  blistered.  Reversing  the  wise  maxim 
«f  c.ld  Giilcn,  or  some  young  Qalen,  which  enjoios  upon  those 


who  lovo  health  to  "  keep  the  feci  warm  and  the  head  cool,'*  we 
are  obliged  to  stand  knee-deep  in  the  water  and  exercise  the 
arms  and  back,  while  the  bead  and  chest  arc  subjected  to  a 
furious  cruss-firing  of  red  hot  rays  from  above.  I  am  working 
upon  the  sharp  slate- rocks,  which  are  burning  hot  at  mid-day, 
without  shoes,  sometimes  raining  perspiration,  and  after  an  hootr 
or  two  of  canal-digging  labor  with  tho  pick  and  shoved,  jump- 
ing into  the  water  singing  hot  for  the  purpose  of  '^  panning  oat,** 
with  a  thermometer  ranging  from  one  hundred  upward.  This  > 
operation  is  generally  performed  middle  deep,  and  in  tho  elegant 
position  of  the  Douche.** 

Oeiccbal  Avbzzana. — On  Monday  of  last  week  took  plaoe 
theoeremony  of  presenting  a  sword  to  this  distinguished  de- 
fender of  Genoese  and  Roman  Liberty.  The  meeting  on  the 
occasion  was  held  at  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  Washing, 
ton  Square.  The  assembly  oonvened  is  said  to  have  been  a  large 
one.  comprising  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  distinguished 
citizens,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ladies.  The  military  escort 
was  larg^  and  splendid.  The  sword,  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
Italian  residents  of  New  York,  superbly  mounted,  with  a  silver 
grip,  and  a  hilt  of  solid  gold,  beautifully  carved,  was  delivered 
by  Lieut.  Leoghi  to  the  distinguished  patriot  and  soldier,  with 
an  appropriate  address,  to  which  the  General  responded  in  a 
reply  at  once  animated  and  modest.  Ho  spoke  in  the  Italian 
linguage.  and  with  evident  narks  of  being  deeply  r.fT'.^ctcd  by 
the  noble  expression  of  regard  on  the  part  of  his  compatriote. 

The  New  York  Presbyterian  says  of  General  Av.-zzuna  ; 

'•Few  men  ever  performed  such  gignal  services  In  *^o  short  k 
time  as  Gen.  A.  In  January  or  February  last,  wt  Idicve,  he 
left  his  family  in  this  city  ;  and  he  h  is  since  occupied  :'ue  posts 
of  Military  Chief  of  Genoa  and  Minister  vi'  War  iu  il<  mc,  and 
conducted  the  defense  of  those  two  ci  i.b  in  the  ^i^i-  gallant 
manner,  during  tho  resistance  they  made  against  ovei  \>  !u>lming 
forces.  It  is  incontestable  that  he  displayed  not  only  great 
military  skill  and  courage,  but  the  mu.st  exaltci^  ideas  uf  civilly 
sation  and  humanity  in  the  exercise  of  martial  law,  In  the  police 
of  Home,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  aud  the  courtesy  i.nd  seea- 
rity  afforded  to  foreigners,  especially  our  oountryiueu.  He  now 
modestly  returns  to  private  life,  and  well  deserves  respect  and 
admiration.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  while  the  Pope  is  shooting 
and  throwing  into  the  Inquisition  the  best  tneu  of  lialy,  the 
Ltte  Roman  Bepublio,  as  one  of  its  friends  nobly  boasted  yester- 
dny,  '  never  touched  a  hair  of  an  enemy.'  ^- — ^Independent. 


i.AMARiiNK  NSANs. — Mr.  F.  Galllardet  writes  os  follows  to  the 
Citurier  des  Etats  of  this  City.  His  letter  is  dated  Pfii  is,  Aug.  16 : 

Last  week  M.  D»  Lamartine  had  assemUed  at  his  table,  severel 
of  his  intimate  friends,  before  leaving  for  the  Cote  't'Or,  whefe 
he  has  offered- for  sale  his  paternal  estate,  whioh  (ortuoe  does 
not  permit  hira  to  retain.  The  author  of  the  '"  Girondiate'' 
seemed  absent-minded,  hut  this  sad  prc-occupaiioii  was  easily 
attributed  to  the  hard  extremity  to  which  he  was  rednoed,  and 
to  the  physical  pains  of  an  aoute  rheumatism  whiqh  had  pre- 
vented his  appearance  at  the  National  Assembly  sinoe  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  illostriouB  invalid  took  soup  with  his  guests,  and  then 
caused  himself  to  be  served  with  it  three  times  more  in  sueoee- 
sion,  as  if  he  had  taken  nothing  at  all.  After  that,  during  the 
whole  repast  ho  wore  a  sad  and  dreamy  air,  and  touched  noth- 
ing until  a  plate  of  fM£rMgu(<  a  la  crfittujraB  placed  under  his 
eye.  At  the  sight  of  this  dainty  his  brow  cleared  and  he  drew 
the  plate  toward  him,  examined  it  with  a  look  of  appetite,  and 
then  suddenly  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  the  cream  and  lath- 
ered his  whole  face  with  it.  This  act  of  derangement  struck 
with  stupor  the  gnests  and  his  tearful  wife,  who  instantly 
rendered  all  possibly  oare  to  the  sufferer.  A  physician  was 
called,  and  all  present  were  besought  to  keep  seoret  what  after 
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«U  nay  only  be  an  sooidwiul  and  temporary  aberration.  But 
ia  a  seeret  poaaible  now-a-days  ?  This  one  has  got  out  like  all 
ibe  reat  In  spite  of  the  r^spedabilitif  of  tbe  drawing  rooms  in 
which  I  hsTe  gathered  the  report,  I  prefer  to  doubt  its  aathen- 
tidty.  Theinsanity  of  Lamartine  wonld  be  not  only  a  misfbr- 
inne,  bat  a  sort  of  dishonor  fbr  enUre  hnmanity,  struck  in  one 
of  its  most  admirable  illastrations.  Every  intelligence  would 
incline  to  mistmst  itself,  and  would  feel  itself  in  some  sort 
shaken  off  by  the  fall  of  Lamartine. 

Thr  Oeeat  Anmval  Statk  Fazb  at  Syeacusf.— The  Cami- 
Talhas  closed— and  thehtll  of  the  fair  looks  like  a  battle  field, 
cleared  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  troops,  and  the  imple- 
ments  of  the  fight.  For  four  days  this  little  inland  city  has 
been  deluged  with  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  Slate  of  York, 
and  fbr  two  days,  the  swarms  of  people  have  been  like  locusts, 
filling  up  all  vacancies,  covering  over  the  fkce  of  the  earth,  and 
eating  up,  aye,  and  drinking,  too,  everything,  taxing  even  the 
bountiful  supplies  of  the  hotels  to  their  utmost.  We  suppose 
that  Bust  did  not  feed  less  than  five  thousand  on  the  second  day 
of  the  show  \  the  other  hotels,  private  houses,  canal  boats,  and 
booths,  in  proportion.  To  accommodate  his  guests,  after  pro- 
viding lodgings  in  the  house  for  a  thousand,  more  or  IcM,  our 
host  chartered  for  them  some  rooms  at  private  houses,  and  sev- 
eral canal  boats,  fbr  sleeping  quarters.  There  were,  probably, 
notices  than  three  hundred  canal  boats,  of  all  sorts,  used  as 
hotels  during  the  fkir ;  and  some  seventy-five  booths  appropri- 
atcii  fer  public  Accommodations,  such  as  they  could  give ;  for 
thousands  of  people  were  on  the  streets  all  night.  Eight  or  ten 
railroad  trains,  with  ftom  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
passengera  each  train,  came  in  daily  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
one  train  of  thirty-two  passenger  cara,  has  just  gone  down  with 
a  detachment  of  the  dispersed  multitude.  Few  accidents  oo- 
eurred—- several  lives  were  lost  on  the  railroads,  and  one  or  two 
on  the  canal,  fVom  accidental  causes,  but  amid  the  pressure  for 
vhree  days  of  a  congregated  and  undisciplined  militia,  ranging 
firom  thirty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  people,  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  at  the  fkir  grounds,  wo  did  not  hear 
of  the  loss  of  a  single  individual  by  accident,  nor  even  of  a 
broken  bone  to  man  or  beast.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exoellent  arrangements,  and  the  good  police  organisation  of 
the  society,  and  the  city,  and  partly  to  the  orderly  and  obedient 
disposition  of  the  people.  Five  hundred  carriages,  of  all  kinds, 
were  employed  for  three  days  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gera to  and  from  the  g^unds,  and  half  the  numbera  were 
brought  in  from  distant  places,  on  a  speculation  In  the  business. 
Liquon  were  in  demand.  At  the  bar  of  one  public  house,  $450 
were  taken  in  one  day,  at  sixpence  a  drink.  The  people  came 
to  hate  a  merry  time. 

The  closing  review  of  the  military  encampment  of  the  Utica, 
Rochester,  Oswego  and  Syracuse  volunteers,  at  Gamp  Onondaga, 
by  Gen.  Wool,  yesterday  morning,  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to 
the  20,000  spectators.  The  General  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  by 
the  people,  and  after  making  a  final  complimentary  speech  to 
the  well-drilled  troops,  he  left  tbe  grounds  with  the  honon  of 
Buena  Vista  imperatively  recalled  to  his  mind.  The  tents  were 
struck  this  morning,  and  the  companies  disponed  to  their 
homesL-—  |  Herald. 


LAMAnTiNE*s  Emdarkassmbntc. — Amonjv  the  advertisements 
which  figure  in  the  Paris  papers,  is  one  which  causes  great  re- 
gret in  France,  and  will  cause  great  regret  elsewhere.  Among 
the  ventet  d'itnmextble^  is  to  be  seen  **  A  venAte  la  ttrre  tit  MUlf 
appwrttmani  d  M,  lie  Lamartine^"  4*c.  This  is  the  place  where 
M.  do  Lamftrtine  was  bom,  where  he  passed  bis  earliest  years, 
and  which  he  h«s  immortalized  in  his  '*  Confidences.'*  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  place  could  be  saved.  One  of  the 
principal  |publisbers  of  Paris  agreed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of 


the  debts  affV^ting  the  property,  M.  de  Lamartine  agreeing  in 
return  to  supply  the  publisher  in  question  with  a  certain  number 
of  volumes.  The  arrangement  was  complete,  the  money  was 
about  to  be  paid  down,  when  the  revolution  o(  February  occurred. 
The  publisher  offered  to  keep  tohisbaroftin,  but  informed  M.  de 
Lamartine  that  in  doin§  so  he  should  be  irretrievably  ruined, 
upon  which  M.  dc  Lamartine  at  once  tore  up  the  bond.  The 
debts  continued  os  great  as  they  were  before  ihe  revolution ; 
while  tbe  value  of  property  was  greatly  diminished.  Creditora 
are  clamorous,  and,  in  abort,  the  place  must  be  sold  for  what- 
ever it  will  fetch,  and  that  will  not  be  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
debt  affecting  it. 

Rich  Milk. — A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  Mr.  Rugg,  which  gives  rather  an  inviting  description 
of  the  properties  of  the  milk  consumed  in  that  city.  The  oowa 
tnm  which  it  is  obtain^  ara  confined  in  narrow  sheds,  and  the 
effeot  of  their  constant  imprisonment  upon  the  milk  they  yield, 
ia  thus  set  forth  In  the  pamphlet : 

"  What  Is  the  result  but  disease  of  the  lungs,  consumption,  tfn- 
berculous  deposits  which  run  rapidly  into  supperation;  absees- 
ses  fbll  of  matter  are  formed,  a  portion  of  this  matter  is  taken 
up  by  the  blood  and  conveyed  to  the  milk ;  and  thera  issoaioely 
a  drop  of  London  milk,  when  placed  under  the  field  of  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  but  what  traces  of  this  matter  are  revealed 
floating  therein,  mixed  with  a  bloody-like  corruption.  Consid- 
erable attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sul^ect  in  Pnris,  where 
the  milk  has  been  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pas  or 
matter ;  this  matter,  as  befbre  stated,  comes  fVom  the  diseased 
cows  that  still  give  milk,  though  small  in  quantity ;  yet  this 
milk  Is  mixed  with  that  which  is  somewhat  mora  healthy,  and 
the  poisonous  liquid  Is  eonsumed  by  an  unthinking  and  unre- 
flecting public.*' 


••< 


AaaasT  or  an  AMBaiCAN  Citsebn. — Mr.  Charles  Wfattacy 
of  tbe  United  States,  has  been  traveling  ihrough  Great  Britain 
delivering  lectures  on  American  Oratory  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
other  places.  In  Dublin  bis  lectures  produced  much  enthuaiaam, 
and  on  introducing  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  much  excite- 
ment prevailed  amoung  his  hearers.  When  ho  came  to  the 
words,  '*We  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  for  us!" 
the  noted  juror  on  Duffy*s  trial,  Mr.  Burke,  stood  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Pm  of  that  man*s  opinions,"  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  entire  assembly  en  matse^  whose  cheering  shook  the 
walls  of  the  Rotunda.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Whitney 
was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  Belfast  for  the  Giant's  Cause* 
way,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  Dublin  Castle.  All  his'privatc 
letters  and  papers  were  minutely  examined.  The  Secretary 
consulted  with  Lord  Clarendon  in  another  room,  and  in  about 
an  hour  returned.  He  then  had  his  choice,  either  to  be  remnnded 
to  Newgate  Prison  (a  vile  loaf  hsotne  ^ol,  where  two  Americans 
wera  confined  last  summer)  or  give  bonds  to  leave  Ireland  at 
once!  He  gave  tbe  required  lionds,  and  immediately  lefY  for 
England. 


■  »<*•• 


Washinoton  ALL9TOK.— Weare  glod,  rays  the  Boston  DnUy 
Advertiser,  to  learn  that  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  unfiniahed 
paintings  of  this  distinguished  artist,  are  about  to  be  given  to 
the  public  in  the  convenient  and  popular  form  of  a  book  of  en- 
gravings. Those  who  have  had  the  privileo^e  of  examining  his 
portfolio,  and  the  sketches  and  paintings  which  he  left  in  his 
studio,  know  full  well  the  value  of  this  store  of  genius  developed 
by  the  strictest  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  a  labor  in  finish  un- 
paralleled  is  this  country,  perhaps  in  this  age.  The  engravings 
are  mace  by  the  Messrs.  Cheney,  from  the  daguerreotype  plates 
executed  by  Mr.  Southworth,  and  are  pronounced  by  the  most 
competent  judges  to  be  not  only  correct  transfers  of  the  outlines, 
but  to  preserve  perfectly  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  originals! 
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There  tre  to  be  twenty  plates,  amon*  which  we  notice  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Titania's  Conrt,  from  MidaammPr  Night's 
Dream  ;  dairies  on  the  Sea-shore ;  Michael  setting  the  Watch ; 
HeliodoruB  driven  from  the  temple  ;  Dido  and  Anna  ;  Romeo; 
a  ship  in  a  Thunder  storm ;    a  Sybil ;  Figures  from  Jacob's 


Viaionp,  etc. 


-•'•4 


A'STOR  Library. — The  work  of  demolition  has  been  com- 
menced among  the  shrubbery  and  stately  trees  of  Vauxhall 
Garden,  in  Lafayette  Place,  near  the  Italian  Opera  House,  pre- 
paratory to  laying  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Astor  Library 
building.  It  will  beboitt  in  theBysamine  style,  or  rather,  in  the 
style  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Florence,  and  consequently  will 
present  a  strongly  imposing  appearance,  both  in  its  external  and 
iiiterual  atructare.  Its  dimensions  will  be  120  feet  in  length,  by 
H5  wide,  and  from  the  level  of  the  side-walk  to  the  upper  line  of 
the  parapet,  its  bight  will  be  67  feet — built  of  brown  cut  stone. 

The  amount  authorised  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the 
building  is  $75,000^-of  course  exclusive  of  furniture  and 
shelving.  The  latter  will  cost  probably  $8,000.  Two  y^ars  it 
is  expected,  will  be  required  to  complete  it.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Alexander  Saelixer,  ttom  Berlin,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Sch  inkel.  The  entire  appropriation  for  the  library  and  building 
is  8400,000,  of  which  about  one-half  is  to  be  funded  for  the 
ben  efit  of  the  library — thus  ensuring  to  it  a  perpetuity  such  as 
similar  Institutions  but  seldom 'possess.  Tbroush  the  efforts  of 
Mr-  J.  Q.  Cogswell,  in  England  and  on  the  continent  about  90,- 
000  volumes  have  been  collected  and  are  AoW  in  his  keeping. 


~»0m»*' 


ITrw  <*Rblicious"  Association. — A  mystical  association  has 
just  been  formed  in  Berlin,  nnder  the  Presldeni^  of  the  Count 
Otto  Von  Sohlippenbaoky  nnder  the  denomination  of  ^  Lesgne 
of  Pidelltf  for  Women/'  of  which  any  respectable  lady^-msfr- 
rled  or  slngle-^who  adopts  the  motto  of  King  Frederic  WllUftm 
^^  I  and  my  house  have  decidud  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord," 
may  become  a  member.  Candidates  for  the  honor  are  snbjeot  to 
a  form  of  election.  The  order  is  (Hvided  into  fonr  degmw  1. 
The  "  Henrietta"  degree  (color  gr^n.)  in  honor  of  iht  wife  of 
the  great  elector.  2.  The  ^  Sophia"  degree  (color  white,)  of 
whidh  Uie  qfoeen  of  BVederiok  is  thepAtrosBBs.  3.  The  "Loni- 
sa"  degree  (rose  color  J  in  honor  of  the  defbnet  queen.  4.  The 
"  Elixabeth"  degree  (color  blue,)  in  honor  of  the  present  qneen 
consort.  The  fetes  of  the  league  include  the  birthdays  of  Mie 
king,  the  qneen  and  the  crown  piinoe,  th^  annivemrr  of  the 
fbundstlon  of  the  order  and  that  of  the  lest  king's  death. 


(iTotDtt  anb  Coantrg  Jtrms. 


i:^We  are  happy  that  the  antiquities  at  the  Vatican  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  recent  seige  ofBome.  In  the  library,  oom- 
meaeed  fbnrteeB  kimdred  yemrs  ago,  there  are  40,000  manu- 
scripts, latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  Byriac,  Armenian,  and  Ara- 
bian. The  whole  of  the  immense  buildings  are  filled  with 
statues  found  beneath  ancient  Rome,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  there  were  70,000  stsitnes  tntm  temples  and  palaces,  the 
riobes  ef  the  Tatioaa  may  be  imagined. 

l^-The  New  Orleans  Crescent  City  says,  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  Gen.  Worth's  iriends,  who  held  a  conversation  with  him 
on  Cuban  affairs  just  before  his  death,  that  the  general  had  no 
intention  of  taking  any  part  in  revolutionizing  Cuba,  and  had 
no  connexion  or  engagement  with  the  revolutionary  party  there 
—the  statement  of  a  New  York  letter-Writer  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 


fi^nnUiaa  Qoodwfn,  of  New  Hcven,  slitee  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  that  city,  that,  during  the  last  Ibur  years,  he  has 
watched  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  the  dyings  ^ne  thousand  and  one 
fdghtSy  and  that  he  was  nerer  poorer  in  purse,  rieher  in  health, 
nor  higher  in  spirits,  than  at  the  present  time. 

i:^As  an  instance  of  the  precocions  depravity  of  nnibrtunate 
females  in  this  city,  we  find  that  three  young  creatures  fh>m 
twelve  to  fifteen  years,  were  arrested  on  Saturday  night  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame  in  Cross  street,  for  disorderly  conduct. 


flrThere  is  said  to  be  a  house  in  Cherry  Street,  that  contains 
thirty-seven  families,  and  seven  groceries.  There  are  three 
"  provision  stores''  in  the  garret. 


■  »«^»« 


fir  A  gentleman  of  New  London,  in  his  letter  from  California 
writes,  that  he  was  absent  from  camp  fonr  days,  and  though  he  in- 
tended to  go  where  no  one  had  ever  been  before,  yet  all  along  he 
found  marks  of  eiviiizaiicn,  such  as  pieoes  of  playing-cards  and 
brandy  bottles. 

f:^When  the  Duke  de  Choeen,  a  remarkably  meager  man, 
Went  to  London,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  Charles  Townsend  being 
asked  whether  the  French  government  had  sent  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  treaty,  answered :  "He did  not  know,  but  they  had 
sent  the  outline  of  an  ambassador  P 


tk^  Portuguese  sculptor  upon  his  deaih-bed,  had  a  crucifix 
placed  before  his  eyes  by  a  oonfessor,  who  said,  "Behold  that 
God  whom  yon  have  so  much  offended.  Do  you  reooUeot  him 
nowf»  "Alasl  yes,  father,"  repUed  the  dying  man,  "it  was 
I  who  made  him  l^ 


■  p»^»*-' 


t^A  candidate  for  governor  says  that  he  pmoticed  medicine 
in  early  life,  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  several  sessions  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  also  a  practising  attorney,  and 
has  had  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  human  nature. 


f^-Prederica  Bremer,  it  is  said,  is  coming  to  this  country 
Few  of  the  female  writers  of  the  present  time  have  won  a  mare 
enviable  reputation.    She  was  to  leare  Stockholm  the  latter  part 
of  August. 


-•4A*«- 


i^*Near  the  baptismal  font  in  St  Andrew's  Chunfa,  Plymouth, 
is  a^moaumoBt  with  this  inscription;  "Hem  lies  tke  body  of 
James  Vernon,  Esq.,  only  surviving  soa  of  Admiral  VemeB— 
died  25th  of  July,  1753." 


i:^The  colored  men  of  Conneeticut  were  to  hold  a  Conrention 
on  the  12tli  insl.  to  consider  their  "political  condition,'''  &o 
They  want  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  regard  their  exemption 
from  taxation  as  a  privilege  of  little  importance. 


»•«• 


i::^"  One  of  the  critics,"  speaking  of  the  ihrewell  benefit  of 
Biscacoianti,  at  the  Broadway  theater,  says  that  she  "  exhaled 
away  her  being  in  one  long,  agonising^  exquiMte  swirl  of  piercing 
nkelody  *" 

SiltMr.  Brown,  an  escaped  slare  fh)m  the  United  States,  has 
been  lately  entertained  at  a  grand  dinner-party  in  Paris,  given 
by  M.  de  TocqueriUe. 


'••^**M 


f^The  number  of  poor  workmen  receiving  relief  ,in  Paris 
from  the  publio,  is  now  only  2000. 

fi^The  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  is  about  to 
marry  Louis  Napoleon,  bas  a  dowry  of  14,000,000  sterling. 

f:^Louis  Napoleon  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  congratnlating  him  on  his  success  against  the  Hungarians. 


•  •  • 


|:^Queen  Victoria  has  given  f  1.500  to  the  public  charities  of 
Cork  and  Qneenstown. 
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Thb  Maktye  Age  of  KBirrooEf. — ^A  tiorrespondent  oi  the 
ChriiiiaH  CkrimicU,  PhiladelphiE,  says ; 

"  We  are  pained  to  learn  that  among  other  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things  in  Kentucky,  some  of  her  best  men  are  to  be 
driven  out.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Peodletoii,  A.  M.,  of  Bowline 
Green,  surpassed  in  learning,  piety,  activity  and  influence  by  no 
Baptist  minister  in  the  State— born  and  educated  there,  and 
himself  a  slaveholder — has  been  so  vilified  and  alienated  from 
his  friends,  on  account  of  his  open  advocacy  of  the  causo  of 
fieedom,  that  he  can  no  longer  be  useful  in  Kentucky,  and  has 
resigned  his  church — a  church  which  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
has  delighted  in  his  pastoral  services,  and  grown  up  under  them 
but  where  he  is  now  no  longer  welcome.  He  will  remove  with 
fiis  family  to  a  free  State.'* 


NOTICES 


k#«' 


No  More  Rl-Tkxanizatio.v. — Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  late 
Vico  President  of  the  United  States,  bus  written  a  long  letter 
on  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  In  which  he  calls  attention  to  one 
provision  of  that  treaty.  Under  the  provision,  no  change  is 
ever  to  bo  made  in  our  Mexican  boundary  line,  except  by  the 


Back  Numbbl^,  from  No»  1,  can  be  supplied  to  new  salisori* 
hers.  We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

Ai.L  who  are  friendly  to  the  interests  of  this  paper,  are  res- 
pectfully solicited  to  aid  in  extending  its  drcnlation. 

Post  ofvicb  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  Aractional 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Masterv. 

Payment  in  advanoe,  is  desirable,  in  all  oases,  f 3  will  paj 
for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advaaee, 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 
'•'Spirit  of  the  Age." 

SuBscRiBEus  will  plesso  be  particular  in  writing  the  Naves, 
Post  Office,  CJodntt,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  omissions, 
and  mistakes 


Koisuth.         -        -        -        .        177 
A  Genu*  Whisper  in  th«  Has. 

bands  car,        -        .        .    183 
«xDres<^  and  free  consent  of  both  nations,  constitutionally  given,    Hnngaiy  andRntsia,  -       184 

'^.  .  -  .    .t^_  _        >^'   ^    *i-_*  _      r  i.  ^1    *•   _        r    '•'ratcrm/.tttion  of  the  Middle  and 

Workleg  ClaBScs.    .        .    185 


And  SO  ptriiigent  is  the  provision,  that  no  future  revolutions  of 
Mexican  border  provinces,  go!  up  a  la  Texas,  can  give  us  power 
to  treat  with  such  jjrovinces,  although  independent,  with  a  view 
to  annexation,  without  the  consent  of  Mexico. 


Practical  Move  among  Tailon,  187 

£uropo«o  Affain,  ...  las 

Nowi  of  the  Woek,  •       •  180 

Town  and  Country  TtomSf    •  ISl 

PoKTBv— Kouuth,*    -        -        -  177 


American  Bonapartehm.— Itdoes  not  become  Americans  to 
be  too  free  in  their  censures  of  the  outrages  on  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  opinion  in  Europe.  A  Mr.  Jancwny,  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Virginia,  has  been  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury 
for  writing  articles  against  Slavery  for  ihc ^alional  Era,  a  paper 
printed  at  Washington  city,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Virgini.i. 
It  Is  as  if  President  Bonaparte  were  to  imprison  Jules  Le  Che- 
valier for  his  letters  from  Paris  published  in  the  JfewYork 
Tribune. 


Kbw-Havrn. — A  public  meeting  has  been  held  at  New-Haven, 
and  a  large  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  nearly  100  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  to  use  all  lawful  and  proper  means 
for  suppressing  the  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
preamble  of  the  resolutions  passed,  states  that  there  are  not  far 
froin  SOO  shops  and  tippling  houses  where  Kquor  is  sold  in  vfo- 
lation  of  law.  The  committee  are  to  act  ''  by  an  exertion  of 
moral  influence,  and  by  an  appeal  when  necessary,  to  the  officers 
of  the  law." 


r**" 


Colb's  Paiiitiros. — Golems  paintings,  symbolising  "The 
Course  of  Life,''  drawn  last  winter  at  the  distribution  of  the 
Art  Union  by  a  subscriber  at  Binghampton,  have  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Abbott,  principal  of  the  Spingler  Institute,  and  now 
«dorn  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room  in  that  instituti 


|;^0n  Sunday,  the  birth-day  of  John  Howard  was  celebrated 
in  Boston.  On  the  occasion,  the  Uev.  Charles  Spear,  stated,  as 
an  instance  of  the  manner  of  Tloward^s  benevolence,  that,  at  one 
time  wishing  to  give. some  bread  to  his  gardener,  lie  bought  a 
'4oaf  and  threw  it  over  the  garden  wall,  and  said,  "  Harry, 
go  look  among  the  cabbages,  and  you  will  find  something  for 
your  family. 


m  >• 


Harvard  Collggb. — At  the  recent  cxaminationg,  97  students 
were  admitted  to  the  college,  of  whom  84  constitute  the  fresh- 
man claFS — the  largest  class  that  ever  entered.  A  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  electing  a  working  member  of  the  faculty  to  the  office 
of  president. 


-»4M»«- 


|C3^The  attempt  to  elect  a  Congressman  from  the  famous 
Middlesex  district  in  Massachusetts,  has  again  failed  ;  Mr. 
Paltiey,  the  Free  Soil  candidote,  not  obtaining  so  large  a  vote. 
In  proportion,  as  at  the  last  tiial. 
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f^om  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  fh>m  disunity  to 
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Qod  Mid  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicate  in  relatton  to  Natnre,  BCan,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  aeoording  to  its  power,  the  lawi 
of  Universal  Unity. 
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QtltOtb  IpoetrQ. 


From  1b«  BktioBal  Bnu 

CALEP   IN    BOSTON.* 


Im  the  solemn  daye  of  old, 
Two  men  met  in  Boston  town — 

One  a  tradesman  ftunk  and  bold, 
One  a  preacher  of  renown. 

Cried  the  last,  in  bitter  tone— 
"  Poisoner  of  the  wells  of  trnth, 

Satan's  hireling,  thou  hast  sown 
With  his  tares  the  heart  of  jouth !" 

Spake  the  simple  tradesman  then — 
"•  Qod  be  judge  'twixt  thee  and  I ; 

All  thou  know'st  of  truth  hath  been 
Unt<^men  like  thee  a  lie. 

**  Falsehoods  which  we  spurn  to-day 
Were  the  truths  of  long  ago ; 

Let  the  dead  boughs  fall  away, 
Fresher  shall  the  liriug  grow. 

"  God  is  good,  and  God  is  light, 

In  this  faith  I  rest  seeure; 
Etil  can  but  serre  the  right, 

Oyer  all  shall  lore  endure." 

When  the  thought  of  man  is  free, 
Error  fears  its  lightest  tones, 

So  the  priest  cried,  '^  Sadduceel" 
And  the  people  took  up  stones. 

In  the  ancient  burying-gronnd, 
Side  by  side  the  twain  now  lie— 

One  with  humble  grassy  mound, 
One  with  marbles  pale  and  high. 

But  the  Lord  hath  blest  the  seed 
Which  that  tradesman  scattered  then, 

And  the  preacher's  spectral  creed 
Chills  no  more  the  blood  of  men. 


Let  OS  troflt,  to  one  is  known 
Perfect  Ioyo  which  oasts  out  fear, 

While  the  other's  joys  atone 
For  the  wrongs  he  suffered  here. 


J.  o« 


•a.  Calef  was  the  author  of  a  spirited  pamphlet,  exposing 
the  Wltohorafl  delusion,  in  1692,  and  condemning  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  clergy  of  Boston  in  respect  to  it.  He  was  pro- 
•cribed  and  bitterly  denounced  by  Cotton  llatlMr  and  other 
•trenoona  defenders  of  the  Witch  mania. 


ON   THE  PROBABLE  FUTURITY 

OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 


BT  JOHlr  STUABT  XCHiL. 


SECOND  ARTICLE. 

It  is  on  a  far  other  basis  that  the  well-being  and  well-doing 
of  the  laboring  people  must  henceforth  rest.  The  poor  have 
come  out  of  leading-strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  goYerned 
or  treated  like  children.  To  their  own  qualities  must  now  be 
commended  the  care  of  their  destiny.  Modem  nations  will  have 
to  learn  the  lesson,  that  the  well-being  of  a  people  must  exist  by 
means  of  the  justice  and  self-government  of  the  individual  citi* 
sens.  The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to  dispense  with  tha 
necessity  of  these  qualities  in  the  dependent  classes.  Butnow^ 
when  even  in  position  they  are  becoming  less  and  less  depend- 
ent, end  their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent  in  the  degree  of  do* 
pendence  which  remains,  the  virtues  of  independence  are  those 
which  they  stand  in  need  of.  These  virtues  it  is  still  in  the  power 
of  government  and  of  the  higher  classes  greatly  to  promote ;  and 
they  can  hardly  do  anything  which  does  not,  by  its  own  effects 
or  those  of  its  example,  either  assist  or  impede  that  object.  But 
whatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guidance  is  held  out  to  the 
laboring  classes,  must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them  as  equals, 
and  accepted  with  their  eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the  future 
depends  on  the  degree  in  which  they  can  be  made  rational 
beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ptospect  other  than  hopefhl. 
The  progress  indeed  must  always  be  slow.  But  t  i#  is  a 
spontaneous  education  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  mu  iitude, 
which  may  be  greatly  accelerated  or  improved  by  artificial  aids. 
The  instruction  obtained  from  newspapers  and  political  tractSp 
is  not  the  best  sort  of  instruction,  but  it  is  vastly  superior  to 
none  at  ail.  The  institutions  for  lectures  and  discussion,  the 
collective  deliberations  ou  questions  of  common  interest,  tha. 
trades  unions,  the  political  agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken  publio 
spirit,  todiffbse  variety  of  ideas  among  the  mass,  and  to  ezcita 
real  thought  and  reflection  in  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent,  who 
become  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  rest.  Althongh  the 
too  early  attainment  of  political  franchises  by  the  least  educated 
class  might  retard,  instead  of  promoting  their  improvement^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
attempt  to  acquire  those  franchises.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance that  some  of  them  may,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, adopt  mistaken  opinioim.  Communists  are  already 
numerous,  and  are  likely  to  increase  in  number ;  but  nothing 
tends  more  to  the  mental  development  of  the  working  classes 
than  that  all  the  questions  which  Communism  raises  should  be 
largely  and  freely  discussed  by  them ;  nothing  could  be  mo  e  - 
instructive  than  that  some  should  actually  form  communities  and 
try  practically  what  it  is  to  live  without  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty. In  the  mean  time,  the  working  classes  are  now  part  of 
he  public ;  in  all  discussions  on  matters  of  general  interest 
they,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  now  partakers ;  all  who  nee  the 
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preat  m  as  inBtnimont  may,  if  it  m  ehances,  hav«  tbom  for  an 
■ndiance ;  the  aTenaes  of  instruction  throuffli  which  the  middle 
claNoi  MquifB  noflt  of  the  ideas  trhkh  they  havoy  are  acceaai- 
Me  to,  atMeatft,  the  operatives  in  the  towns.  With  these  re- 
source^ Jjt  caanot  be  doubted  that  thegr  wQl  increase  in  intelli- 
gvree,  efiin  b^  their  own  unaided  eflhrts ;  while  there  is  every 
riteoiM0tep*thal  giant  Jasproveiaaals  b«lh  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  school  education  will  be  speedily  effected  by  the 
nifff*f""*  af  gnwarnmsat  and  of  iadividunla^  and  thai  Iho  pra* 
gross  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  mental  cultivation,  and  in 
ttia  f  irtuos  which  are  dependent  on  it,  will  take  place  more 


tions,  and  notwithstanding  the  eflhct  which  improved  iateUi- 
gence  in  the  working  cUssea,  together  with  just  laws,  may  have 
tn  altering  the  distribmioiLof  the  produce  to  thafr  advasta^e, 
I  cannot  think  it  probable  that  they  wQl  be  peonaaeotly  c«n- 
t«ited  with  the  conditioaof  laboring  lor  wages  asllMir  ultimate 
state.  To  work  at  the  bidding  an|  for  the  profit  of  aaother, 
without  aa^  interest  in  the  worl^^tJia  piioe  of  their  labor  baiag 
adjusted  by  hostile  competition,  one  side  demanding  aa  mocfa 
andtha  othar  paying  aa  Uttia  aapoaaiUa — Uaott  «vsb  when 
wages  are  high,  a  satisfactory  state  to  human  beinga  of  educated 
intelligenee,  who  have  ceased  to  think  themselves  natuially  in- 


rapidly,  and  with  fewer  intermittances  and  aberrations,  than  if  j  <«"0'  to  those  whom  they  serve.    They  may  be  willing  to  pass 
led  to  itself.  through  the  class  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that  of  employers ; 

From  this  increase  of  intelUgonce,  several  effects  may  be }  »>ttt  not  to  remain  in  it  all  their  lives.    To  begin  aa  hired  labor- 
confidently  anticipated.    First :  that  they  will  become  even  loss  j  cr9,Jben  after  a  few  years  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and 


willing  than  at  present  to  be  led  and  governed  and  directed  into  ««»%  employ  others,  is  the  normal  condition  of  laborers  in  a 
the  wuy  tbay  should  go,  bj  the  mere  aorhority  and  prett^e  new  country,  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  like 
of  superiors.    If  they  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they  have   America  or  Australia.    But  something  else  is  required  when 


hereafter,  any  deferential  awe,  or  religious  principle  of  obcdi- 
eoce,  holding  them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class  above  them. 
The  theory  of  dependence  and  protection  will  be  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  require  that  their  conduct  and 
eondition  shall  be  essentially  self- governed.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  possible  tliat  they  may  demand,  in  many  cases,  the 
intervention  of  the  lei^islature  in  their  affairs,  and  the  regulation 
by  law  of  vaiioua  things  which  concern  them,  often  under  very 
mistaken  ideas  of  their  interest  Still,  it  is  their  own  will,  their 
own  ideas  and  suv'^'e^tions,  to  which  they  will  demand  that 


wealth  increases  slowly,  or  haa  reached  the  stationary  state, 
when  poaltiona,  instead  of  being  more  mobile,  would  tend  to  be 
much  morepomuBont  than  at  present,  and  the  conditioas  of  any 
portion  of  mankind  could  only  be  desirable,  if  made  desirable 
from  the  first. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  a  former  part  of  this  tieatise  re- 
specting small  landed  properties  and  peasant  proprietors,  maj 
have  made  the  reader  anticipate  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  property 
in  land  is  the  resource  on  which  I  rely  lor  exempting  at  least 
the  agricultural  laborers  from  exclusive  dependence  on  labor  for 


effect  shoula  be  L'ivcn,  and  not  rules  laid  down  for  them  by  '  l»»f«-  ^uch,  however,  is  not  my  opinion.  1  indeed  deem  that 
other  people.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this,  that  they  should  form  of  agricultural  economy  to  he  most  groundlessly  decried, 
feel  respect  for  superiority  of  intellect  and  knowledge, and  defer   an^  i<>  *>«  greatly  preferable,  in  its  aggregate  effects  on  human 


much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject,  of  those  whom  they  think 


human  nature ;  but  they  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the  persons 
who  are  and  are  not  entitled  to  it. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that  the  Increase  of  Intclll 
gence,  of  education,  and  of  the  love  of  independence  among  the 
working  classes  must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  growth 


happiness,  to  hired  labor  in  any  form  in  which  it  exists  at  present, 


well  acquuintcd  with  it.  Such  deference  is  deeply  grounded  in    hecause  the  prudential  check  to  population  acts  more  directly, 


of  the  good  sense  which  manifests  itself  in  provident  habits  of  *»**'®^  ^^^^^-    Where  the  termor  system  already  exists,  and  works 


conduct,  and  that  popnlatiun,  therefore,  will  bear  a  gradually 
diminishing  latio  to  capital  and  employment.  This  most 
desirable  result  would  be  much  accelerated  by  another  change, 
which  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of  the  time 
the  opening  of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both  sexes.  The 
■ame  reasons  which  make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the  poor 
shottld^Sepend  on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that 
women  should  depend  on  men,  and  the  least  which  justice  re- 
quires is  that  law  and  custom  should  not  enforce  dependence 
(when  the  correlative  protection  has  become  superfluous)  by 
ordaining  that  a  woman,  who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  pro- 
vision by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely  any  means  open  to  her 
of  gaining  a  llvollhood,  except  ss  a  wife  and  mother.    Let 


and  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  more  cfHcacious  ;  and  because 
in  point  of  security,  of  independence,  of  exercise  for  the  moral 
faculties  and  for  the  intellect,  the  state  of  a  peasant  proprietor 
is  far  nearer  to  what  the  state  of  the  laborers  should  be,  than  the 
condition  of  an  agriculturalist  in  this  or  any  other  country  of 


on  the  whole  satisfactorily,  I  should  regret,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  intelligence,  to  see  it  abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  other,  under  a  pedantic  notion  of  agricultural  improvement 
as  a  thing  necessarily  the  same  in  every  diversity  of  circum 
stances.  In  a  backward  state  of  industrial  improvement,  as  in 
Ireland,  1  should  urge  its  introduction,  in  preference  to  an  ex- 
clusive system  of  hired  labor;  as  a  more  poweiful  instrument 
for  raising  a  population  from  semi-sava!;e  listlessness  and 
recklessness,  to  habits  of  persevering  industry  nod  prudent 
calculation. 

But  a  people  who  have  once  adopted  the  large  system  of  pro- 
duction, either  in  manufactures  or  in  agricuHure,  are  not  likely 
to  recede  from  it ;  nor,  when  population  is  kept  in  doe  proportion 


women  who  prefer  that  occupation  adopt  it;    but  that  there  !  ^^  ^^^  means  of  support,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  be  no  option,  no  other  Ciftftert  possible  for  the  yicit 
majority  of  women,  except  in  the  humbler  dcpnrtments  of  life 
ia  one  of  those  social  injustices  which  call  Icudcst  for  rcmcey. 
Among  the  salutary  consequences  of  correcting  it,  one  of  the 
most  probable  would  be,  e  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of  over- 
population.   It  is  by  devoting  one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it  fill  the  entire  life  of  one 
sex,  and  interweave  itself  with  almost  all  the  objects  of  the 
other,  that  the  instinct  in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispropor- 
tionate preponderance  which  it  has  hitherto  exercised  in  human 
ife. 
The  political  consequence  of  the  increasing  power  and  im- 
'portaocoof  the  operative  classes,  and  of  the  growing  ascendency 
of  numbers,  which  even  under  the  present  institutions  is  rapidly 
giving  to  the  will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative  voice  in  the 
sets  of  government,  are  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
bis  place.    But,  confining  ourselves  to  economical  considera- 


should.  Labor  i«i  unquestionably  more  productive  on  the  system 
of  large  industrial  enterprises;  the  produce,  if  not  greater 
absolutely,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labor  employed  ;  the 
same  number  of  persons  can  be  supported  equally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be  wholly  an  advantage,  ss 
soon  as  civilisation  and  improvement  have  so  far  cdvanccd  that 
what  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  individ- 
ual composing  it.  The  problem  is,  to  obtain  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  without  dividing  the 
producers  into  two  parties  with  hostile  interests,  employers  and 
employed,  the  many  who  do  the  work  beingmore  servants  under 
the  command  of  the  one  who  supplies  the  funds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise,  except  to  fulfil  their 
contract  and  earn  their  wa^es. 


>••! 


PaoyiDs  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  but  so  as  not  to  trenoh  on 
jthaao  of  the  soul ;  as  regards  pomp  and  luxury,  asefaew  ^em. 
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THE   PRESENT   AQE. 


BY  J  a  FICHTE. 


Whatever  ma^  be  oar  judgment  upon  ibe  Present  Age,  and 
in  whatever  Epoeh  we  may  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  place  it, 
you  are  to  expect  here  neither  the  tone  of  lamentation  nor  of 
satire,  particularly  of  a  personal  description.    Not  of  lamenta- 
tion : — ^for  it  is  the  sweetest  reward  of  Philosophy  that,  looking 
upon  all  things  i^  their  mutual  dependence,  and  upon  nothing 
as  isolated  and  alone,  she  finds  all  to  be  necepsary  and  there- 
fore good,  and  accepts  that  which  is,  as  it  is,  because  it  is  sub* 
servient  to  a  higher  end.    Besides,  it  is  unmanly  to  waste  in 
lamentation  over  existing  evil,  the  time  which  would  be  more 
wisely  applied  in  striving,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  create  the  Good 
and  the  Beautiful.    Not  of  satire  t — ^an  infirmity  which  affects  the 
whole  race,  is  no  proper  object  for  the  scorn  of  an  individual 
who  belongs  to  that  race,  and  who,  before  be  could  expose  it, 
must  himself  have  been  its  slave.    But  individuals  disappear 
altogether  from  the  view  of  the  philosopher^  and  are  lost  in  the 
one  great  commonwealth.    His  thought  embraces  all  objects  in 
a  clear  and  consequential  light,  which  they  can  never  attain 
amid  the  endless  fluctuations  o(   reality  j — hence  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  individuals,  and  never  descending  to  por- 
traits, dwells  in  the  higher  sphere  of  idealized  conception.    As 
to  the  advantages  derivable  from  consideralions  of  tins  kii^d,  it 
will  be  better  to  leave  you  to  judi^e  for  yourselves  after  you 
have  gone  through  some  considerable  portion  of  themjlhan  to 
say  ranch  in  praise  of  them  beforehand.     No  one  is  further  than 
the  philosopher  from  the  vain  desire  that  liis  Age  should  be  im, 
polled  forward  to  some  obvious  extent  throu<;h  his  exertions. 
Every  one,  indeed,  to  whom  God  has  »iven  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity, should  exert  all  his  powers  for  this  end,  were  it  only  for 
his  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  place  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  in  the  ever-flowing  current  of  existence.    For 
tins  rest,  Time  rolls  on  in  the  steadfast  course  marked  out  for  it 
from  eternity,  and  individual  elTort  can  neither  hasten  nor  retard 
its  progress.    Only  the  co-operation  of  all,  and  especially  of  the 
indw^ling  Eternal  Spirit  of  Ages  and  of 'VV'or!d8,may  promote  it- 

The  life  of  the  Human  Race  docs  not  depend  upon  blind 
chance,  nor  is  it,  as  is  often  superficially  pretended,  everywhere 
alike;  so  that  it  has  always  been  as  it  is  now,  and  will  always 
so  remain  ;  but  it  proceeds  and  movei  onwards  according  to  a 
settled  plan  which  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore 
shdtt  certainly  be  fulfilled.  This  plan  is— that  the  Race  shall  in 
this  Life  and  with  freedom  mold  and  cultivate  itself  into  a  pure 
and  express  Image  of  Reason.  The  whole  Life  of  Man  is 
divided — ^I  am  now  supposing  that  the  strict  derivation  of  this 
has  not  been  thoroughly  understood,  or  has  been  forgotten, — the 
whole  Life  of  Man  is  divided  into^re  principal  Epochs: — that 
in  which  Reason  governs  in  the  form  of  blind  Instinct ; — that  in 
which  this  Instinct  is  changed  into  an  external  ruling  Authority  ; 
that  in  which  the  dominion  of  this  Authority,  and  with  it  that  of 
Reason  itself,  is  overthrown  ;  that  in  which  Reason  and  its  laws 
are  understood  with  clear  scientific  consciousness ;  and  finally , 
(hat  in  which  all  the  relations  orthe  Race  shall  be  directed  and 
ordered  by  perfect  Art  and  perfect  Freedom  according  to  Reason- 
— and  in  order  to  Impress  these  difTerent  Epochs  firmly  upon 
your  memory  by  means  of  a  sensuous  representation,  we  made 
use  of  the  universally  known  picture  of  Paradise.  Further,  he 
must  understand  that  our  Present  Age,  to  which  especially  our 
present  purpose  refers,  must  fall  within  one  or  other  of  these 
five  Epochs  J  that  we  have  now  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  Idea 
of  this  Epoch,  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  four,  which,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  own,  we  may  here  lay 
out  of  view ;  and  that  from  this  fundamental  Idea  we  must  de- 
dece  the  peculiar  phenemena  of  the  Age  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quences.   At  this  point  our  second  lecture  begins. 

And  So  let  us  set  forth  with  declaring  at  what  point  of  the 
whole  Earthly  life  of  the  Race  we  place  our  Present  Age.    I, 


for  my  pait*  bold  that  the  Present  Age  stands  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  Universal  Time,*  and  as  we  may  characterise  the 
two  first  Epochs  of  our  scheme  (in  which  Reason  rules  first 
direcilff  as  Instinct,  and  then  indirectly  as  Instinct  through 
Authority)  as  the  one  Epoch  of  the  dominion  of  blind  (ht  uneon* 
teioHS  Reason  ; — and  in  like  manner  the  (wo  Inst  Epochs  in  our 
scheme  (in  which  Reason  first  appears  as  Science,  and  then,  by 
means  of  Art,  enters  upon  the  government  of  Life)  as  the  one 
Epoch  of  the  dominion  of  9ee%nf^  or  conaeiotis  Reason  ; — so  the 
Present  Age  unites  the  ends  ot  two  essentially  difftrent  Worlds, 
—the  World  of  Darkness  and  that  of  Light,-— the  World  of 
Constraint  and  that  of  Freedom — without  itself  belonging  to 
either  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  Present  Age,  according  to 
my  view  of  it,  stands  in  that  Epcch  which  in  my  former  lecture 
I  named  the  third,  and  which  I  characterized  as  the  Epoch  of 
Liberation — directly  from  the  external  ruling  *9uthority, — indirectly 
from  the  power  of  Reason  as  Instinct^  «md  generally  frcm  Reason 
in  any  form;  the  Ji^e  of  absolute  indifference  towards  all  truths 
and  of  entire  and  unrestrained  iicentiov.sness  : — the  state  of  com- 
pkled  sinfulness.  Our  Age  stands,  I  think,  in  this  Fpoch,  taken 
with  the  limitations  which  I  have  already  laid  down,  namely,  that 
I  do  not  here  include  all  men  living  in  our  time,  bnt  onlv  those 
who  are  truly  products  of  the  Age  and  in  whom  it  most  com- 
pletely reveals  itself. 

The  Present  Age,  1  have  said,  wiihmit  loriher  explanation; 
and  it  is  snfHcientat  the  ottt«*et  if,  without  any  stricter  definition 
these  word  sshall  be  understood  to  mean  the  time  in  which  we, 
who  live  and  think  and  speak  to  ench  other,  doacrtually  exist  and* 
iive.  It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  at  present  to  mark  ont  the  cen- 
turies, or  even  cycles,  which  may  have  elapsed  since  that  which  t 
call  the  present  Age  first  appeared  in  the  world.  Obviously,  an 
Age  can  only  be  judged  and  understood  by  observation  of  those 
nations  who  stsnd  at  the  brad  of  the  civilization  of  their  time; 
but  as  civilization  has  wandered  from  people  to  people,  so,  witir 
this  civil iaation,  an  Age  too  may  havo  wandered  from  people  to 
people  remaining  unchangably  one  and  the  same  in  prineiple  amid 
all  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil ;  and  so  likewise,  in  virtue  of  its 
purpose  of  uniting  all  nations  into  one  great  commonwealth, 
may  the  idea  o(  some  important  portion  of  chronological  Time 
be  arrested  and  detained  upon  the  stage,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
the  Time* current  can  be  compelled  to  a  pause.  Especially  may 
this  be  the  case  with  an  Age  like  that  whioh  we  have  to  describe, 
throughout  which  adverse  worlds  meet  and  struggle  with  eaoli  • 
other,  and  slowly  strive  to  obtain  an  equilibrium,  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  peaceful  extinction  of  the  elder  time.  But,  it  is  only 
after  we  have  acquired  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  jn^n- 
ciple  of  the  Age,  and  have  learned  at  the  same  time  how  history 
is  to  be  questioned,  and  what  we  have  to  seek  from  her,  that  it 
will  be  u.seful  or  proper  for  us  to  adduce,  from  the  history  of  tlie 
actual  world,  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  our  purpose,  attiL 
may  serve  to  guard  us  from  error.  Not  whether  our  words,  had 
they  been  uttered  centuries  ago,  would  then  hive  depicted 
reality,— nor  whether  they  shall  picture  it  forth  after  centuries 
have  passed  away,— but  only  whether  they  now  represent  it  truly 
is  the  question  which  is  proposed  for  your  final  decision. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  our  firat  task — to  unfold  the 
principle  of  the  Age;— now  to  the  solution  of  this  pioblem.  I 
havo  laid  down  this  principle  9s  Libsratian  from  t)te  compulsion 
of  the  blind  Authority  exercised  by  Reason  as  Instinct ;— Liberation 
beina  understood  to  mean  the  state  in  which  the  Kace  gradually 
works  out  its  own  Frcojlom,— now  in  this,  now  in  that  Individ^ 
ual,— now  from  this,  now  from  that  object  with  respect  to  which 
Authority  has  hitherto  held  it  in  chains;  not  that  in  which  it 
already  is/r^e,  but  at  most  only  that  in  which  those  who  stand 
at  the  bead  of  the  Age,  and  seek  to  guide,  direct  and  elevate  the 
others,  are,  or  imagine  themselves  to  bs,  free.  The  instrument 
of  this  liberation  from  Authority  is  Understanding ;  for  the 
characteri*ticof  Instinct  as;opposed  to  Understanding  consists  in 
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this,— that  it  is  blind ;  and  the  charteteristic  of  Authority,  by. 
means  of  which  Inslinct  has  ^rerned  in  the  preceding  Age,  ia 
this, — that  it  demands  unquestioning  faith  and  obedience. 
Hence  the  fundamental  maxim  of  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  Age,  and  therefore  tlie  principle  of  the  Age,  is  this,— To 
accept  nothing  as  really  existing  or  obligatory^  hut  that  which  th$y 
can  understand  and  clearly  comprehend. 

With  regard  to  this  fundamental  principle,  as  we  have  now 
declared  and  adopted  it  without  larther  definition  or  limitation, 
this  third  Age  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  to  follow  it, 
— the/enrrA,  or  Age  of  Reason  as  Science,^-— and  by  viitue  of 
this  similarity  prepares  the  way  for  it.  Before  the  tribunal  of 
Science,  too,  nothing  is  accepted  but  the  Conoei Table.  Only  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  Ages, — that  the  third,  which  we  shall  shortly  name  thai 
of  Empty  Freedom^  makes  its  fixed  and  previously  acquired  con- 
ceptions the  measure  of  existence ;  while  the  fourth^^hat  of 
Scienee— on  the  contrary,  makes  existence  the  measure,  not  of  its 
acquired,  but  of  its  desiderated  beliefs.  To  the  ibrmer  there  if 
nothing  but  what  it  already  comprehends :  the  latter  strives  to 
contprehendf  and  does  comprehend,  all  that  is.  The  latter^-the 
Age  of  Science —  penetrates  to  all  things  without  exception ; — 
t  the  Conceivable,  as  well  as  that  which  still  remains  absolutely 
Unconceivable : — to  the  first,  the  Conceivable,  so  as  thereby  to 
order  the  relations  of  the  Race ; — to  the  second,  the  Unconcei- 
vable, in  order  to  assure  itself  that  all  the  Co' ceivable  is  ex- 
hausted, and  that  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the  limits  of  the 
Conceivable.  The  former — the  Age  of  Empty  Freedom— does 
not  know  that  man  must  first  through  labor,  industry,  and  art, 
learn  how  to  know  ;  but  It  has  a  certain  fixed  standard  for  all 
oonceptions,  and  an  established  Common  Sense  of  Mankind  always 
ready  and  at  hand,  innate  within  itself  and  there  present  witliout 
tronble  on  its  part ; — ^and  those  conceptions  and  this  Common 
Sense  are  to  it  the  measure  of  the  efficient  and  the  real .  It  has  this 
great  advantage  over  the  Age  of  Science,  that  it  knows  all  things 
without  having  learned  anything ;  and  can  pass  judgment  on 
whatever  comes  before  it  at  once  and  without  hesitation, — witli- 
out needing  any  preliminary  evidence :-— "  That  which  I  do  not 
immediately  comprehend  by  the  conceptions  which  dwell  within 
me  is  nothing*' — says  Empty  Freedom :— **  That  which  I  do  not 
comprehend  through  the  Absolute,  8elf«comprehensive  Idea  is 
DOthing''*-says  Science. 

You  perceive  tliat  this  age  is  founded  upon  an  actually  present 
eoiception — an  inborn  Common  Sense,  which  pronounces  ir- 
revocably upon  its  whole  system  of  knowledge  and  belief;  and 
if  we  oould  thoroughly  analyse  this  inborn  conceptiun  or  sense, 
which  is  thus  to  it  the  root  of  everything  else,  we  should  then 
undoubtedly,  be  able  to  take  In  the  whole  system  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  Age  at  a  single  glance,  perceive  the  inmost  spirit  beneath 
all  its  outward  wrappings,  and  bring  it  forth  to  view.  Let  it 
be  now  our  task  to  acquire  this  knowledge  ;~and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  now  invite  you  to  the  comprehension  of  a  deep- lying 
proposition. 

This  namely : — The  third  Age  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Reason 

as  Instinct  ruling  through  the  imposition  of  outward  Authority. 

This  Reason  as  Instinct,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

embraces  only  the  relations  and  life  of  the  Race  as  such,  noi 

Ihe  life  of  the  Individual.    In  the  latter  the  natural  impulse  of 

self-preservation  ond  personal  well-being  alone  prevails ;— -this 

assertion  follows  from  our  first.  Hence  an  Age  which  has  thrown 

off  the  former,  or  in  other  words.  Reason  as  Instinct,  without 

accepting  Reason  in  any  other  form  in  its  stead,  has  absolutely 

nothing  remaining  except  the  h/«  of  the  Individual,  and  whatever 

is  connected  with  or  related  to  that.    Let  us  Airther  explain  this 

weighty  conclusion,  which  ii  of  essential  importance  to  our 

future  inquiries. 

We  have  said  that  Reison  as  Instinct,  and  generally  that 

•This  is  the  a<;e  just  opening ;  we  arelesving  behind  us  the 
Third  Age.^[ED. 


Reason  in  any  form,  embraces  only  the  life  and  relations  of  tbo 
Race.  To  wit, — and  this  is  a  principle  the  proof  of  which  can- 
not be  brought  forward  here,  but  whi  jh  is  produced  only  as  an 
axiom  borrowed  from  tfie  higher  philosophy,  where  the  atriet 
proof  of  it  may  be  found, — ^there  is  but  One  Lira,  even  in 
reference  to  the  existing  subject :  i  e.,  there  is  everywhere  but 
ONE  animating  power,  one  Living  Reason  ;— nef,  as  we  are 
aceostomed  to  hear  the  unity  of  Reason  asserted  and  admitted, 
that  Reason  is  the  one  homogeneous  and  self-accordant  ftcultj 
and  property  of  reasonable  beings,  who  do  nevertheless  exiat 
already  upon  their  own  account,  and  to  whose  being  this  pro- 
perty of  Reason  is  only  superadded  as  a  foreign  ingredient, 
without  which  they  might,  at  any  rate,  still  have  been  ; — hcf, 
that  Reason  is  the  only  possible  independent  and  self^fustaining 
Existence  and  Life,  of  which  all  that  seems  to  exist  and  Jive  is 
but  a  modification,  definition,  variety  and  form.  And  now  to 
eiplain  this  principle  somewhat  further,  so  that  I  may  at  least 
make  it  historically  clear  to  you,  although  I  cannot  prove  it  in 
this  place :-— it  is  the  greatest  error,  and  the  true  ground  of  all 
the  other  errors  which  make  this  Age  their  sport,  that  each  in- 
dividual imagines  that  he  can  exist,  live,  think,  and  a^-tfor  him* 
self,  and  believes  that  he  himself  is  the  thinking  principle  of 
his  thoughts ;  whereas  in  .truth  he  is  but  a  single  ray  of  the  ojtb 
universal  and  necessary  Thought.* 

The  One  and  homogeneoua  Life  of  Reason  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  dividing  itself,  to  mere  Earthly  and  Finite  perception, 
into  different  individual  lives,  and  hence  assuming  the  form  of 
the  collective  life  of  a  Race,  is,  as  above  stated,  founded  at  first 
upon  Reason  as  Instinct,  and  as  such  regulated  by  its  own  essen- 
tial law  ; — and  this  continues  until  Science  steps  in  and  clearly 
comprehends  this  law  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  demonstrates  and 
establishes  it,  and  so  makes  it  evident  to  all  men; — ^and  after 
Science  has  done  its  part,  then  by  Art  ii  is  bmU  up  into  Reality. 
In  this  fundamental  law  He  all  those  higher  Ideas  which  belong 
to  the  One  Life,  or  to  the  form  which  the  One  Life  here  acaameo 
— vis.  the  Race  : —  which  Ideas  altofiether  transcend  Individn- 
ality,  and  Indeed  radically  subvert  it.  Where  this  fnadamental 
law  does  not  prevail  under  one  form  or  another,  there  can  Hn* 
manity  never  attain  to  the  One  Life, — to  the  Race ;  and  hence 
nothing  remains  but  Individuality  as  the  only  actual  and  effi- 
cient power.  An  Age  which  has  set  itself  free  from  Reason  as 
Instinct,  the  first  principle  of  the  Life  of  the  Race,  and  does  not 
yet  possess  Science,  the  second  principle  of  that  Life,  must  find 
itself  in  this  position  ; — with  nothing  remaining  but  mere  naked 
Individaality.  The  Race  which  alone  possesses  real  existOBCO 
is  here  changed  into  a  mere  empty  abstraction  which  has  no  true 
life  except  in  the  artificial  conceptions  of  some  individual, 
founded  only  on  the  strength  of  his  own  imaginings ;  and  there 
is  no  other  Whole,  and  indeed  no  other  conceivable  Whole,  ex- 
cept a  patchwork  of  individual  parts,  possessing  no  eeseotial 
and  organic  Unity. 

This  individual  and  personal  life,  which  is  thus  all  that  re- 
mains in  such  an  Age,  is  governed  by  the  impulse  towards  adf 
preservation  and  personal  well-bein^;  and  Nature  goes  no 
further  in  Man  than  this  impulse.  She  bestows  upon  tlie  aoimali 
a  special  Instinct  to  guide  them  to  the  vieans  of  their  preaerra- 
tion  and  well-being,  but  she  sends  forth  Man  almost  wholly  on- 
instructed  on  this  point,  and  refers  him  for  guidance  to  bis 
Understanding  and  his  Experience;  and  therefore  it  could  not 
fail  that  this  latter  should  in  the  course  of  time,  during  the 
first  two  Epochs,  assume  a  cultivated  form,  and  gradually  become 
an  ^Established  Art; — ^the  Art,  namely,  of  promoting  to  the 
utmost  self  preservation  and  personal  well-being.  This  form  of 
Reason — this  mass  of  Conceptions — the  results,  present  ia  the 
general  consci outness  of  the  Time,  of  the  Art  of  Being  and 
Well-Being,  ia  what  the  third  Age  encountera.at  its  advent;— 
this  Is  the  universal  and  natural  Comon  Fense,  which  it  reoeivee 


*Let  all  advocates  of  Ultra  Individualism  heed  well  this  all 
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without  Iftbor  or  toil  of  its  own,  as  its  hereditary  patrimony; 
which  is  born  with  it  like  its  hunger  and  its  thirst,  and  which  It 
now  applies  as  the  ondoubtsd  standard  of  all  existence  and  all 
worth. 

Our  first  problem  is  solved  ; — ^tbe  sicnificaace  of  the  Third 
Epoch  is,  as  we  promised  that  it  should  be,  drs/^ged  forth  irom 
its  concealment  and  brought  forwsrd  into  opeif  day,  and  we  can- 
not now  fail  in  reproducing  its  systems  of  faith  and  practice 
with  as  much  accuracy  and  sequence  as  it  could  itself  exhibit  in 
their  construction.  In  the  first  place — the  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  Age,  as  already  announced,  is  now  better  defined,  and  it  is 
dear  that  fVom  its  asserted  principle  "  What  I  do  not  comprehend 
that  u  not,"  there  must  necesrarily  follow  this  other : — "  Now  I 
comprehend  nothing  whateyer  except  that  which  pertains  to  my 
own  personal  existence  and  well-being ; — hence  there  u  nothing 
more  than  this,  and  the  whole  world  exists  for  nothing  more  than 
this, — ^that  I  sboald  be,  and  be  happv-  Whateyer  I  do  not  com- 
prefaond  as  bearing  upon  this  object,  is  not — does  not  concern 
me." 

This  mode  of  thought  is  either  operative  only  in  s  practical 
way,  as  the  concealed  and  unconscious,  but  nevertheless  true  and 
real  motive  of  the  ordinary  doings  of  the  Age — or  it  elevates 
itself  to  theory.  So  long  as  it  only  assumes  the  first  form,  it 
cannot  be  easily  laid  hold  of  and  compelled  to  avow  its  real 
nature,  but  generally  retains  a  sufficient  number  of  lurking  holes 
and  ways  of  escape ;  it  baa  not  yet  become  a  specific  Epoch,  but 
is  ooty  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development.  So  soon  however 
as,  haying  become  theory,  it  understands  itself,  admits  its  own 
proper  significance,  and  loves,  approves,  and  takes  pride  in  it- 
self, and  indeed  accounts  itself  the  highest  and  only  truth,  then 
does  it  assnme  the  distinct  Epochal  character,  reveal  itself  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  Age,  and  may  now  be  thoroughly  com- 
prdisaded  by  its  own  admissions.* 
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Of  FoaaaKiii«  tbe  Fkvits  op  Wobes. 

Kruskiui  Speaks, 

Both  ike  desertion  and  the  practioe  of  Works  are  equally  the 
mMDs  of  extreme  liappiness ;  but  of  the  two  the  praotioe  of 
works  is  to  be  distinguished  above  the  desertion.  The  perpet- 
ual rednse,  who  nether  longeth  nor  oomplaineth,  Is  worthy  to 
be  known.  Snch  a  one  is  flree  f^m  duplicityj  and  is  happily 
freed  from  the  bond  of  aetion.  Children  only,  and  not  the 
leanied,  epeak  of  the  speoulative  and  the  praotical  dootrines  as 
two.  Thtj  are  bat  one,  for  both  obtain  the  self-same  end,  and 
the  plaee  which  Is  gained  by  the  followers  of  the  one,  is  gained 
by  the  followers  of  the  other.  That  man  seeth,  who  seeth  that 
the  speenlative  doetrlnss  and  the  practical  are  but  one.  To  be 
a  Sannifaseej  or  recluse,  without  application,  is  to  obtain  pain 
and  trouble ;  whilst  the  Moonee,  who  is  employed  in  the  prao- 
tioe of  his  duty,  presently  obtaineth  Brahm,  the  Almighty. 
The  man  who,  employed  in  the  practioe  of  works,  is  of  a  purified 
ton],  a  subdued  spirit,  and  restrained  passions,  and  whose  soul 
Is  the  nnlversal  soul,  is  not  alfeoted  by  so  being.      *      «      « 

The  flian  who,  performing  the  duties  of  Ufs,  snd  quitting  all 
interest  In  them,  plaoeth  them  upon  Brahm,  the  Supreme,  is 
not  tainted  by  sin  ^  but  remaineth  like  the  leaf  of  the  lotus  on- 
affected  bj  the  waters.  •  •  «  «  « 

The  Almighty  createth  neither  the  powers  nor  the  deeds  of 
mankind,  nor  the  applioation  of  the  f^its  of  aetion :  nature 
prevalleth.  The  Almighty  receiveth  neither  the  vices  nor  the 
▼irtnes  of  any  one.  Mankind  are  led  astray  by  their  reasons 
bdng  obscured  by  ignorance ;  but  when  that  ignorance  of  their 
•onls  Is  destroyed  by  the  force  of  reason,  their  wisdom  shineth 


forth  again  with  the  glery  at  the  sun,  and  oauseth  the  Deity  te 
appear.  Those  whose  nnderstandings  are  in  him,  whose  soub 
are  in  him,  whose  eonfidenoe  Is  in  him,  whoae  a^lnm  is  In  him, 
are  by  wisdom  pariftsd  from  all  their  offences  and  go  tnm  whenee 
they  aball  never  return. 

The  learned  b^old  him  alike  in  the  reyerend  Brahwtmt  per* 
footed  in  knowledge.  In  the  oz  and  in  the  elephant ;  in  the  dog^ 
and  in  him  who  eateth  of  the  flesh  of  doga.  Those  whose  minds 
are  fixed  on  this  equality,  gain  eternity  even  In  this  world. 
They  put  their  trust  In  Brahm,  the  Eternal,  because  he  is  every* 
where  alike,  ttt%  from  fault. 

Of  the  Bxexcisb  op  Soul. 

Learn,  0  son  of  Pandoo,  that  what  thej  call  fisanyM,  or  % 
forsaking  of  the  world  is  the  same  with  /ysg  or  the  practice  of 
deyotlon.  He  cannot  be  a  lycgee,  who,  in  hia  actions,  hath  not 
abandoned  all  intentions.  Works  are  said  to  be  the  means  by 
whieh  a  man  who  wisheth,  may  obtain  devoiioa ;  so  rest  ia  call- 
ed the  meana  for  him  who  hath  attained  devotion.  When  tlia 
alliKxmtemplative  Sannyasee  la  not  engaged  in  the  objada  cf 
the  senses^  nor  in  works,  then  he  is  called  one  who  hath  attained 
devotion.  He.  should  raise  himaelf  by  himself,  he  should  not 
suffer  his  soul  to  be  depressed.  Self  ia  the  friend  of  self;  and, 
in  like  manner,  self  is  Its  own  enemy.  Self  is  the  friend  of  him 
by  whom  the  spirit  is  enbdned  with  the  spirit ;  so  self,  like  a 
foe,  delighteth  in  the  enmity  of  him  who  hath  no  soni  Tkit 
soul  of  the  placid  conquered  spirit  is  the  same  collected  in  heat 
and  oold,  in  pain  and  pleasure^  in  honor  and  diagrace.  The 
man  whose  mind  is  replete  with  divine  wisdom  and  learning^ 
who  standeth  upon  the  pinnacle,  and  hath  snbdued  hia  irmniirMt 
is  said  to  be  devout.  To  the  lyogee,  gold,  iron  and  atonsa,  are 
the  same.  The  man  is  distinguished,  whose  rssolntlon,  whethsr 
amongst  hia  oompaniona  and  firiends  j  in  the  midst  of  enemisa, 
or  those  who  stand  aloof  or  go  between ;  with  those  who  lore 
and  those  who  hate ,  In  the  company  of  saints  or  slaners,  la  the 


**  «  •  •  •  •  • 

Thia  divine  discipline,  Aigoon,  Is  not  to  be  attained  by  him 
who  eateih  more  than  enough;  neither  by  him  who  hath  a 
liabit  of  sleeping  moch,  nor  by  him  who  aleepeth  not  at  alL  fha 
discipline  which  destroyeth  pain  belongeth  to  him  whs  la  BMd* 
eratein  eating  and  reoreatfon,  whose  iaclinalioni  are  modente 
In  action,  and  who  is  nmderate  in  sleep.  A  man  la  called  d»* 
vottt  when  his  mind  remaineth  thus  regulated  williin  hinnwU^ 
and  he  is  exempt  from  every  lost  and  inordinate  dedre.  The 
If  ogee  of  a  snbdued  mind,  thus  employed  In  the  exearolae  of  hia 
devotion,  is  compared  to  a  lamp,  standing  in  a  place  withoat 
wind,  which  \raveth  not.  He  delighteth  in  his  own  sonl,  whsft 
the  mind,  regulated  by  the  service  of  devotion,  Is  pleased  to 
dwell,  and  where,  by  the  assistance  of  the  spirit,  he  beholdeth 
the  soul.  He  beoometh  acquainted  with  thatboundlcas  pleaaure 
which  is  fiff  more  worthy  of  the  understanding  than  that  whidi 
ariseth  flrom  the  senses ;  depending  npon  which,  the  mind  mov- 
eth  not  troBk  its  principles ;  which  having  obtained,  he  respeet- 
eth  no  other  acquisition  so  great  as  it;  in  which  depending,  he 
is  not  moved  by  the  severest  pain.  TMs  disunion  from  the  con- 
junction of  pain  may  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  lyog, 
q>iritual  union  or  devotion.  It  is  to  be  attained  by  reeolution, 
by  the  man  who  knoweth  his  own  mind.  When  he  hath  aban- 
doned every  deshre  that  ariseth  from  the  imagination,  and  anb- 
dned  with  hia  mind  every  inclination  of  the  senses,  he  may,  by 
degrees,  find  rest  j  and  having,  by  a  steady  resolution,  fixed  hia 
mind  within  himself,  he  should  think  of  nothing  else.  Where* 
soever  the  unsteady  mind  roametb,  he  should  subdue  it,  bring 
it  back,  and  plaoe  it  in  his  own  breast.  Supreme  happiness  at- 
tendeth  the  man  whoae  mind  is  thus  at  peace ;  whose  carnal  af- 
fections and  passions  are  thus  subdued ;  who  is  thus  in  Qod,  and 
free  from  sin.  The  man  who  is  thus  oonstantly  in  the  exercise 
of  the  soul,  and  free  from  sin,  enjoyeth  eternal  happiness,  unit- 
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•d  with  Brahm  the  Supreme.  The  man  whoee  mind  is  endaed 
with  this  detoUoD,  and  looketh  oa  all  things  alike,  beholdeth 
the  BuprMid  soul  in  all  things,  and  aU  things  in  the  supreme 
soul.  He  who  beholdeth  me  in  all  things,  and  beholdeth  all 
things  in  me,  I  forsake  not  him,  and  he  forsaketh  not  me.  The 
lyogee  who  belicYcth  in  unity,  and  worshippeth  me  present  in 
aU  things,  dwelleth  in  me  in  all  respects,  eten  whilst  he  liveth. 

3IQNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  loan  eoniractors  are  the  moving  spirits  of  this  mighty 
mass  of  military  force.  Such  a  body  could  not  lire  without 
material  supplies,  and  money  is  the  nerve  of  war.  Money  is  the 
numarohy  of  the  world  which  is  about  to  die,  and  threatens  such 
conTulsiYO  throes  in  its  expiring  agony.— Monarchs  are  no  J 
longer  idolized.  The  money  monarch  is  as  little  thought  of  as 
ihe  military  monarch.  The  Railway  King  has  lost  his  throne 
in  England,  and  the  awftil  question  has  been  put,  of,  who  is  the 
LoAH  OoNTKAcroa  ?  and  whence  his  power  ?  The  dread  reply 
it  uttered  forth— he  is  an  Intsrmediart — another  useless  and 
ezpensire  monarch  who  may  be  dethroned  without  delay  and 
without  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  Cobden  has  embodied 
forth  his  answer  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  Friends 
•of  Universal  Peace,  recently  assembled  here  in  Paris.  Another 
Terolntionary  phantom  has  been  manifested  to  the  minds  of  men 
and  cannon  balls  can  do  it  no  material  injury.  The  loan  contrac- 
tors do  not  make  the  money  which  upholds  their  power ;  they 
only  draw  it  from  the  small  proprietors  and  manufacturers, 
who  produce  it  from  the  fields  of  labor.  Let  us  do  without 
these  intermediaries  who  furnish  loans  to  military  monarchs  to 
engage  in  war,  says  Cobden,  and  the  whole  assembled  body  of 
Peace  Democrats  acclaims — "  Let  us  abolish  money  monarchs. 
(loan  contractors) — the  supplies  of  war !"  The  fiat  has  gone 
forth  :  Monarchy  is  dead  in  spirit ;  military  monarchy  and  mo- 
n^  monarchy  are  dying  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  soon  will  sink 
to  rise  no  more.  Mammon  worship  is  declining ;  the  golden 
oalf  is  desecrated  and  the  Spirit  of  truth  illumines  the  horizon 
of  the  mental  world.  What  can  the  European  army  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  Prussians,  and  the  Austrlans,  and  all  their 
teilmtary  vassals,  do  against  the  Phantoms  of  the  Mind !  the 
workings  of  the  spirit!  Bent  is  abolished  I  Loam  are  abol- 
ished !  Thbonbs  are  abolished !  in  the  world  of  Mind.— How 
long  will  they  survive  in  the  world  of  Matter  ?  Twenty  years  ? 
fifteen  years?  ten?  or  three?  I  cannot  give  an  arithmetical 
answer  to  these  questions,  but  I  think  a  rapid  cycle  will  entomb 
ihe  Anti-Ohristian  World.  Labor  is  the  mother  of  Virtue,  Idle- 
new  the  mother  of  Vice,  and  Bent  the  mother  of  Idleness. 
«  Those  who  will  not  labor  shall  not  eat."  They  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  live  in  the  new  reign  of  Christianity.  Thus  saith  the 
Gospel,  in  which  many  heathens  and  not  a  few  Christians  have 
no  ftith  as  yet.  They  laugh  at  faith,  and  all  such  folly.  Eigh- 
teen hundred  years  of  practical  experience  has  taught  them 
scepticism,  but  they  do  not  like  it  to  be  mentioned  crudely. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  a  secret  liking  for  all  sorts  of  Bent  in 
preference  to  Labor.  Faith  and  works  are  only  good  in  theory 
for  dreaming  Christians  and  Utopian  Philanthropists.  The 
Gospel  theory,  however,  hus  created  a  morbid  faith  in  Justice, 
and  a  craving  for  the  fruits  of  one's  labor,  which  disturb  the 
reign  of  Jews  and  jobbers,  stockholders  and  landholders,  who 
undertake  to  govern  the  world  for  the  small  amount  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  produce  of  labor  in  the  community.  This  morbid 
state  of  mind  must  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  or  it  will 
ruin  all  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  part  of  nations,  and  pro- 
duce an  unknown  state  of  anarchy.  It  is  easy  now  to  under- 
stand why  Christ  was  crucified  by  the  conservative  Jews.  His 
Gospel  theory  was  evidently  revolutionary.— [Cor.  Tribune. 

Irrr  it  be  thy  delight  to  go  from  ono  good  turn  to  another. 


HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION. 

Mr  Editor,— I  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  motives  whioh 
impel  others  to  the  advocacy  of  Homestead  Exemption,  never 
having  exchanged  views  with  any  one  on  the  subject  j  but  I 
would  say  to  "  T.''  that  my  opinions  are  based  on  the  following, 
which  appear  to  me  self-evident,  propositions  : 

j  The  elements  aro  the  common  property  of  God's  sentient  crea- 
tures— Man  having  precedence. 

j  The  present  organization  of  society  forbidding  an  equal  divi- 
sion, or  a  community  of  interests,  legislation  can  only  approxi- 
mate the  right. 

The  exemption  of  the  Homestead  from  levy  and  distress  for 
debt,  wrongs  no  man :  for  no  man  can  of  right  deprive  another 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  any  more  than  he  can  rightfully 
take  away  his  life  or  liberty ;  nor  can  any  man  rightfully  yieW 
the  one  or  the  other.  Hence  I  doubt  the  authority  of  any  mun 
to  sell  his  homestead,  except  to  obtain  one  better  adapted  to  his 
tastes  or  wants.  Existing  land  monopolies  must  eventually  suc- 
cumb to  the  principle  of  Homestead  Exemption— for  the  time  is 
coming  when  laborers  will  demand  an  interest  in  the  soil  they 
till.  Those  demands  must  be  conceded;  and  patroons  will,  in 
due  course  of  time,  become  proprietors  only  of  so  much  of  the 
land  as  their  real  wants  require. 

As  an  Anti-Slavery  man,  I  have  strong  faith  in  this  measure 
to  mitigate,  and  finally  to  abolish.  Slavery.  Gangs  of  slaveecan 
only  be  profitable  on  large  plantations ;  and  free  labor  is  che^>- 
est  on  small  farms. 

"  Communities"  will,  of  course,  hold  land  in  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  individuals  composing  them.  b. 

[Kational  Era. 


■■*«•#•- 


Emigration.— There  is  no  subjeot  of  which  a  merely  one- 
Bided  view  is  more  commonly  taken  than  of  Emigration.  The 
evils  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  population,  and  the 
facility  with  which  large  numbers  of  persons  may  be  transferred 
to  other  countries,  are  naturally  uppermost  in  the  minda  of 
landlords  and  rate-payers;  But  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
which  the  well-being  of  the  British  popuUtion  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  is  confided,  must  have  an  equal  regaM  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  emigrant  and  of  the  colonial  community  of  whioh  he 
may  become  a  member.  Ttisa  great  mistake  to  suftpose  that  evm 
the  United  States  have  an  unlimited  capacity  of  absorbing  a  new 
population.  The  labor  market  in  the  settled  districts  is  always 
so  nearly  full,  that  a  small  addition  to  the  persons  in  search  of 
employment  makes  a  sensible  difference;  while  the  clearing  of 
new  land  requires  the  possession  of  resources,  and  a  power  of 
sustained  exertion  not  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  newly  arrived 
Irish  emigrant.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  operations  by 
which  society  is  formed  or  sustained,  there  is  a  natural  process 
which  cannot  with  impunity  be  departed  from.  A  movement 
is  continually  going  on  towards  the  backwoods  on  the  part  of 
the  young  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  settled  population, 
and  of  such  of  the  former  emigrants  as  have  acquired  means 
and  experience;  and  the  room  thus  made  is  occupied  by  per- 
sons recently  arrived  from  Europe,  who  have  only  their  labor  to 
depend  upon.  The  conquest  of  the  wilderness  requires  more 
than  the  ordinary  share  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  evciy 
attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  turn  paupers  into  backwoods- 
men by  administrative  measures,  has  ended  in  signal  fhllure. 
As  long  as  they  were  rationed,  they  held  together  in  a  feeble, 
helpless  state ;  and  when  the  issue  of  rations  ceased,  they  gen- 
erally returned  to  the  settled  parts  of  the  country — [Kng.  Re- 
view. 


-►<( 


There  is  but  one  sun,  though  light  be  broken  and  diftused 
by  so  many  objects ;  one  substance,  though  divided  among  so 
many  bodies ;  one  life,  though  living  beings  be  numberless  < 
one  God,  though  so  many  share  his  bounty. 
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SUNDAY  MU8INQ8  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Ot7R  Utile  Tillage  is  one  of  New  England's  sweetest  and  purest 
8pot&  It  stands  somewhat  high — so  that  its  white  steeples  be- 
token yowt  approach  to  it  firom  afar — ^yet  the  hills  rise  still 
higher  abont  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  give  it  an  air  of  home- 
like qoiet  and  comfort,  while  by  climbing  their  summits  the 
view  expands,  and  you  may  see  the  rich  massy  form  of  Old 
Waochnsett — trace  the  varied  line  of  Monadnoc  and  the  Peter- 
borough-hills— ^look  over  the  unequalled  yalley  of  the  Nashua, 
with  its  graceful  woods  and  lovely  meadows— or  upon  a  range 
of  distant  mountains,  mingling  with  the  mists  in  such  close 
anion,  that  thef  mi^  carry  your  thoughts  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, and  remind  you  of  Xunier^B  baok'gronad  to  the  tesspta- 
tion.  I  oan  look  on  our  village  as  a  picture  of  life.  We  have 
the  whole  of  New  England  life  here  gathered  in  littl6--4he 
temperance  house  which  dispeBses  its  hospitalitiy  with  a  oertaln 
liberality  and  heartinesa  that  does  not  seem  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  bill, — the  Town  House,  occasionally  the  scene  of  a  justice 
trial  or  a  town  meeting,  the  two  stores  not  overwhelmed  with 
business,  but  having  sometimes  their  hnxried  seaaona ;  the  little 
village  school  overflowing  with  children,  who  on  seme  rainy 
mornings  come  literally  by  the  cart  load — ^the  blacksmiths  and 
the  carpenters,  the  lawyer's  office  and  the  doctor's  hoQse*-the 
three  rival  churches,  and  many  neat  and  commodioos  dwelling 
houses  are  all  grouped  around  our  wide  open  oommoe,  in  the 
center  of  which  stands  that  universal  benefactor  the  town  pump, 
and  around  which  we  walk  in  the  shade  of  the  noble  elm  trees, 
for  which  we  love  to  remember  that  we  are  indebted  to  a  fbrmer 
pastor  of  the  place,  the  father  of  our  poet  phiksopher,  R.  W. 
Emerson. 

Oar  village  has  some  of  life's  darker  ^adows  too  ]  the  voice 
of  a  crying  child  may  be  heard  about  the  sehool — the  lash 
sometimes  Adls  heavily  on  an  overworked  animal,  and  the  poor 
cripple  as  he  goea  painfully  aoross  the  oemmon,  reminds  us  of 
sufferijig  hnmanlty.  Bat  there  are  no  beggars  here— thank 
God  for  that !  ah,  yes,  the  wandering  Irishman  asks  you  fbr 
workf  And  is  reftuMd,  for  the  prejudice  is  strong  agtdnst  him ; 
but  the  good  fiurmer's  wife  gives  him  a  bowl  of  bnttermnk  and 
bread,  and  his  strong  Irish  heart  bears  him  manfully  on  his 
wa^.  He  is  the  connect  lag  link  between  oor  oomfbrtahle  fhrm- 
ing  life,  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  of  oitiea.  Bat  one  fta- 
tnre  strikes  a  trareller  strangely  in  onr  village,  and  yet 
is  the  key  to  its  whole  neaning*  Opposite  oor  oonune»— so  that 
the  school  children  look  intoit  from  their  windowi— one  of  the 
churches  standing  on  its  borders,  and  the  path  to  the  oldest  and 
most  beaatiful.&rm  in  oar  town  with  its  three  long  avenues  of 
elms,  and  its  look  of  old  English  refinement  and  plenty-^ -tis 
directly  through  it^is  the  grave  yard.  The  grave  yard  with 
its  memorials  of  affection,  with  its  simple  tales  of  honseholds 
made  desolate,  of  sons  who  died  in  far  off  lands,  of  babes  who 
died  in  the  arms  of  a  mother's  love,  of  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  warm-hearted  slave  who  won 
from  the  descendant  of  his  master,  the  well  deserved  epitaph- 
Here  lies  his  Othello,  the  faithful  friend    *    «    *    *    • 

ifl  not  this  a  sad  tatore  in  the  quiet  and  happy  life  we  have 
stviven  to  portray  ?  Should  we  not  have  put  our  grave  yard  in 
some  of  these  dark,  distant  woods,  that  we  might  enjoy  life,  and 
do  oor  work  withoni  being  oonstantly  reminded  of  this  terrible 
contnat-7  Yet  let  us  paose  and  ask  what  were  life  without 
death?  Is  it  not  meet  those  little  children  should  play  among 
the  tomb  sUmea  1  It  speaks  of  the  constant  removal  of  life,  the 
efer  vigorous  power  of  nature  to  supply  what  is  taken  away. 
The  hard  tolls  of  the  week  are  better  borne,  for  the  thought  of 
tho^nday's  rest  and  tho  Sunday's  teachings,  and  what  were 
th«M  hat  for  the  thoughts  of  that  eternal  lif^  into  which  we 
enter  through  the  gates  of  the  grave  7    There  are  aching  hearts 


in  our  village  whose  life  is  not  mirrored  by  the  beautiful  lako 
as  it  lies  amid  its  green  liills,  for  they  are  tossed  and  worn  1^ 
passions  and  sorrows — they  have  conquered  the  tempters,  bat 
the  marks  of  fire  are  left — do  they  not  look  for  that  baptism  of 
the  spirit  in  the  hour  of  death,  which  shall  restore  them  to 
virgin  purity  again?  There  are  hearts  who  feel  no  likeness  to 
the  strong  trees  which  wave  so  gladly  in  the  summer  wind,  tho 
fires  of  life  arc  burned  out,  they  have  mistaken  their  path,  and 
casting  their  lot  upon  one  affection,  or  one  hope  of  success,  havo 
lost,  and  the  spring  of  life  is  never  to  be  regained ;  yet  can  they 
look  into  the  open  grave,  and  feci  that  a  new  birth  awaits  thenu 
Who  does  not  need  the  thought  of  death  to  make  life  full  and 
clear?  Is  it  the  student  of  God's  outward  works  ?  what  whe^ 
Ixis  eyes  arc  baffied  by  the  distant  nebular,  no  telescope  can 
resolve — when  he  strives  in  vain  to  steal  the  inner  secret  of  life 
from  one  single  blade  of  grass,  does  not  he  need  to  remember  a 
time  when  all  secrets  shall  be  made  known?  We  need  to  have 
the  idea  of  death  familiar  that  it  should  not  be  terrible ;  let  it 
be  received  as  the  friendly  angel  who  will  not  bear  us  hence, 
while  we  have  power  to  do  our  work  here,  but  who  comes  even 
like  the  winter  to  prepare  up  for  a  new  spring,  fuller  of  hope 
and  beauty  than  the  last  and  promising  more  abundant  IVuit. 

The  village  bells  arc  ringing  for  church.  Clui^t  as  we  are  on 
all  days,  there  is  a  deeper  stillness,  a  sweeter  gladness  to  day ; 
the  earth  is  fresh  ftom  her  yesterday^s  shower  of  blessings,  and 
the  pond  lilies  which  a  young  man  gathers  and  throws  into  the 
carriage  as  wc  pass  him  on  our  way  to  church,  seem  fuller  and 
sweeter  than  ever  before,  and  we  feel  that  he  has  at  lenst  per- 
formed one  beautiful  and  acceptable  act  of  worship.  Will  the 
church  have  aught  so  full  of  meaning  for  us  ?  Let  us  go  in  faith 
and  see :  at  least  we  shall  draw  near  to  our  fellow  beings,  we 
may  look  into  their  fkces,  and  Join  with  them  in  a  communion 
imperfbct  indeed,  but  not  without  a  blessing.  Oh,  would  that 
this  great  blessing  of  worship  were  truly  felt,  that  the  minister 
were  indeed  a  bringer  of  glad  tidings,  speaking  the  earnest 
thoughts  of  his  soul,  instead  of  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  and  that 
the  church  were  truly  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and 
the  gate  of  heaven.  x. 

DEAN  8WirP8  HATRED  OF  FOPPERY. 


Dean  Swift  was  a  great  enemy  to  extravagance  in  dress  and 
particularly  to  that  distinctive  ostentation  in  the  middling  clas* 
ses,  which  lead  them  to  make  an  appearance  above  their  condi- 
tion in  life.  Of  his  mode  of  reproving  this  folly  in  those  per- 
sons  fbr  whom  he  had  an  esteem,  the  following  instance  hat 
been  recorded : 

When  George  Faulkner,  the  printer,  returned  from  London 
where  he  had  been  soliciting  subscriptions  for  his  edition  of  thf 
Dean's  works,  he  went  to  i)ay  his  respects  to  him,  dressed  in  a 
laced  waiscoat,  a  bag,  wig,  and  other  fopperies.  Swift  received, 
him  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger. 
"And  pray  sir,"  said  he,  '*  what  are  your  conmiands  with  me?"- 

"  I  thought  it  waf  my  dnty^  sir,''  refdied  George,  <^  to  waii  on 
you  immediately^on  my  arrival  from  London."  ^^  Pray,  sir,  wh» 
are  you  2"  'George  Faulkner  the  printer,  sir."  "  Yon  Qeorgo 
Faulkner,  the  printer  1  why  you  are  the  moot  impudent,  baro» 
faced  scoundrel  of  an  impostor  I  have  over  met  with  i  Georgo 
Faulkner  is  a  plain,  sober  citizen,  and  would  never  triok  him- 
self out  in  lace,  and  other  fopperies.  Get  you  gone,  you  raaeal, 
or  I  will  immediately  send  you  to  the  house  of  correction." 

Away  went  George  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  having  changed 
his  dress  he  returned  to  the  Deanery,  where  he  was  re<ylved 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  "  My  friend  George,"  says  th^ 
Dean,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned  safe  from  London.  Why, 
here  has  been  an  impudent  fellow  with  me  Just  now,  dressed  ia 
a  laced  waiscoat,  and  he  would  fain  pass  himself  off  for  you,  bat 
I  soon  sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear." 
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KEW-^ibik,  SATli^      SEPTEMBEB  29, 1849. 


PARIS  PEACE   CONVENTION. 


The  reports  of  the  Paris  Pewo  ConTentlon  liave  been  dovbt- 
iMB  read  ere  this,  by  all  stadents  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Amidst  Hungary  crashed  beneath  the  Rnssisn  aTalanohe; 
Borne  earned  into  momentary  submission  to  her  monaroh-pontiff  j 
Fkanoe  with  troops  of  the  line  and  national  guard  by  hundreds 
Hf  thousands  ready  to  set  up  or  pull  down  Louis  Bonaparte  as 
President  for  ten  years  or  for  life,  Consul,  Emperor.  Dictator, 
«i  the  tide  turns ;  England  trembling  between  conscious  ex- 
Iwostion,  and  seeming  neoessity  to  fight  for  her  Tery  political 
«nd  commercial  existence,  and  ready  to  slip  the  leash  from  army 
«nd  nary,  if  a  chance  comes  for  the  lucky  blow ;  and  finally  all 
Germany  seething  and  Aiming  with  half  smothered  rerolution ; 
in  a  word,  amidst  the  tokens  of  Universal  War,— does  this  select 
Uitle  Peace  Coterie  look  sublime  or  absurd  t 
How  does  it  appear  to  Humanity,  to  HeaTcn,  to  God  7 
By  what  authority  was  this  assembly  of  the  friends  of  Peace 
Msembled;  what  right  ruled  in  its  deliberations  j  in  whose 
name  did  it  oodsalt  aud  propose  courses  for  action  ? 

In  so  far  as  fancy,  enthusiasm,  blindness  to  Ihots,  fear  of  bol4 
■and  patient  straggle  with  otII,  any  form  of  selfish  policy  or  per* 
lonal  feeling  instigated  those  delegates,— by  a  justice  present  and 
instant  like  the  sun  was  their  speech  confounded,  and  their 
friTolous  debates  will  become  through  shameful  flulure  a  laugh- 
ing stock  to  future  ages. 

The  justification  for  such  a  meeting,  at  this  era^  must  be  found 
in  its  PBOVIDF.MTIAL  sauctlon.  If  untimely y  then  was  it  a  pre- 
posterous force ;  but  if  ftsi^Zy,  how  grand  the  reality  represen- 
ted by  that  small  gathering  of  thinkers  amid  Europe  bristling 
with  arms ! 

Surely  it  behoves  us  to  i^ettle  dedslTely  in  our  own  con- 
fdences,— and  to  make  the  most  public  confession  accordingly 
—whether  we  belong  to  the  Party  of  Peace  or  the  Party  of  War. 
In  an  age  of  such  terrible  sincerity,  Tacillating  dreamers  merit 
BO  better  fkte  than  to  be  ground  to  dust  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  millstones  of  Keaction  and  Resolution.  If  the  Paris 
OonTontion,  if  its  members,  if  we  who  judge  it,  are  doable- 
ndnded;  double-tongued,  double-faced,  may  it,  may  they,  may 
we,  encounter  from  outraged  humanity  the  utter  contempt  so 
lil^teously  deserred. 

The  plain  question  is :  What  is  the  Will  of  the  BoYsreign  Ba- 
ler in  the  actual  crisis  of  Christendom? 

Either  Bem  and  Qaribaldi,  Masuni  fand  Kossuth,  are  God's 
mmmissioned  leaders, — or  the  heralds  of  an  age  of  harmony 
mt  his  appointed  prophets.  There  is  howcTer  this  great  differ- 
•nee  in  their  relative  position.  Respect,  admiration,  loye^  may 
be  still  cherished  in  full  measure  for  men  so  ftdthftil  as  tiie  Bo- 
nan  and  Hungarian  heroes  haye  been,  eren  if  the  spirit  by 
irhich  they  are  quickened,  is  of  the  past ;  their  loyalty  at  least 
if  venerable.  But  if  they  who  haTe  thus  glTen  and  are  ready 
■0|]n  to  gire  their  blood,  their  all,  for  freedom,  are  doing  Tbb 
WoBx  allotted  to  this  generation  by  HeaTcn,  then  are  Peaee- 
KM^rsand  Peace-Makers  but  feeble  abortions,  fit  only  for 
dwth,  burial,  and  swiftest  oblirion. 

Are  we  then  fbr  Peace  or  War  1 

We  cannot  be  fbr  both ;  we  cannotfmake  one  a  means  to  the 
other,  or  mingle  the  two,  or  alternate  between  them.  All  such 
hal^Wayness  is  paltry  and  pu8illanimoas,'^howeTer  plausible } 
and  tiey  who  practice  it  are  at  heart,^and^will  become  in  deed, 
Ireacheroas  friends  and  cowardly  foes.  He  who  is  for  War  tp- 
dajj  in  Christendom,  war  between]|Absoluti8m  and  Liberalism, 


the  exercise  of  miliiary  /eree— is  mot  fbr  peaM.  He  who  ia  ftav 
Peaoe,  if  he  really  lias  principle,  and  knows  the  trae  meaaa  to 
his  end,  is  not  for  war. 

No  question  of  the  age  is  so  urgent,  as  the  one  now  propoaad, 

HeaTen  grant  us  solar  light  in  settling  our  nuxr  in  tlua  asTk- 
ter.  May  we  be  saved  alike  from  the  sooty  glare  of  a  tosek- 
light  procession  of  popular  passion,  or  the  feeble  gUmmer  of 
private  tapers  of  conceit 

Death  on  a  battle-field  or  in  a  besieged  city  is  a  Irandani  tri- 
fle:  is  it  best  thus  to  die  7  Length  of  life  is  of  small,  eonpari- 
tive  moment ;  but  how  wiU  Spirits  welcome  those  who  eeoaant 
to  toil  peaceAilIy  on  in  this  tantalising  age  ?  Wha  is  the  rig  ill, 
the  manly  course  in  this  trying  era? 

Oh  I  for  Ood's  word  of  command ! 


L    NaoATiTB  AaomiBimi  aoaivst  Wak. 
1.  Forcible  propagsndism  of  Liberal  Policy  cannot  be  made 

In  Older  to  meet  Absolatism  on  even  terms  by  war,  this  Be- 
poblio  should  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  bands  of  Freedom 
as  Buasia  is  ehlef  of  the  hosts  of  oppression.  For  if  a  striib  of 
extermination  is  to  be  waged  between  Autocracy  and  Demo- 
cracy—tliie  is  the  only  Nation  in  which  unanimitf  could  be 
fonnd ;  ail  other  Liberal  States  are  and  wrill  be  rent  with  civil 
dissensieni. 

Again,  Liberty  should  rather  take  the  onward  ooorae  than 
wait  to  be  attacked.  There  should  be  no  temporiring,  but 
prompt,  persevering  execution,  by  fomenting  rebellions  and  rea- 
diness to  support  every  revolutionary  movement.  Surely  it 
needs  but  little  reflection  to  satisiy  us,  tliat  no  such  struggle  is 
in  store.  Very  improbable  is  it,  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 
could  be  brought  to  adopt  a  persistent,  sggressive  policy  sgainst 
Abeolatism ;  yet  more  Improbable  that  several  such  nations  could 
be  organised  into  a  League ;  most  improbable  that  the  People 
of  these  United  States  could  be  transformed  into  a  race  of  war- 
like missionaries. 

Be  it  clcar^  understood,  that  if  the  purpose  is  to  destroy  Al>- 
solutism  by  forecj  no  sadden  oatbreaks  must  ht  reUed  on ;  but 
munitions  should  be  stored,  armies  drilled,  officers  trained,  the 
miUtavy  spirit  fostered,  and  above  all,  fieiy  zeal  k^  glowing 
in  the  people's  hearts.  Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  andentand 
how  indignant  reftigees  from  tyranny,  Poles,  Hungarians^  Ita- 
lians, Gemani»ean  find  food  in  exile  for  undying  hate ;  but  to 
expeet  that  whole  nations^  at  liome,  amidst  Hieir  nsual  civil  and 
domestic  inlercsia,  will  cheririi  soeh  lleroe  enthnsiasm,  is  irra- 
tional, in  the  extremo.  fhe  ntaiost  to  be  looked  fbr,  is  that 
sodden  impahe  may  prompt  them  to  swell  the  flood  of  a  trium- 
phant popolar  nprising.  Indeed,  the  histovy  of  1830,  and  yet 
more  of  1848,  woold  seem  to  show  that  the  Liberal  Sates  are  un- 
prepared and  indi^eoed  for  even  such  transient  aggression. 

Tiie  reason  is  plain.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ihet : 

2.  Tliat  the  character  of  all  Liberal  Nations  of  Christendom 
is  oonstantly  becoming  more  averse  to  war. 

Jnst  in  degree  as  productive  industry  is  honored,  destruetive 
violence  is  revealed  in  all  its  infernal  ugliness.   With  deepening 
reepectfor  justice,  and  awakened  sense  of  the  wonderful  bal- 
ance of  duties  and  rights  which  Qod  has  designed,  contemptnous 
horror  is  felt  for  arbitrary  arrangements  of  force.    As  glimpses 
of  man's  destiny  and  spiritual  relatioas  open  with  flooda  of  Ught 
from  a  higher  world,  tlie  bratal  peasicos  let  loose  by  war  ore 
recognised  as  hideoos  deformities.   Even  the  noblest  traits  do* 
veloped  in  military  life  come  to  be  considered  but  exaggeialed 
tendencies,  as  unfit  for  high  periods  of  oocioty  as  Soorians  would 
be  in  an  earth  made  JiaMtable  for  nwn.    And  the  popolar 
demoralisation  invariably  following  in  the  train  of  war  sppeols 
to  benevolence  and  good««ense,  to  prodenee  and  piety  alike,  onee 
and  forever  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  fotal  to  humanity. 
Such  generous  views  gain  nutriment  each  day  flrom  oMre 


on  any  terms,  or  in  any  measure,— meaning  by  war  of  course '  economical  experience.    War  is  fonnd  to  bring  otter  oonftiiioa 
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into  all  ehannels  of  trade,  all  mediums  of  exchange,  all  branolies 
of  ittduilvy.  Us  insatiable  drain  npon  population  is  felt  alike 
In  tlie  Temofeest  eoontry  liome  and  ^le  crowded  city,  as  bleeding 
enfeebtos  OTory  bodily  llbre.  Its  enormous  eztraTaganoe,  by 
stora  espended,  loans  oontraoted,  Inoessant  outgoes  witliont 
ratnm  to  tbe  rank  and  file,  honors  to  snceessftil  exploits,  half 
paj  for  offioers,  and  pensions  for  the  crippled,  imporerishes  even 
tke  conqneror ;  ▼hile  trampled  crops,  neglected  fields,  prostrate 
onhards  and  forests,  conflagrations,  bombarded  dties,  churches, 
gallffiss  of  art)  librariss  crumbled  and  ruined,  and  aboye  all, 
uanhood  and  youth  swallowed  up  by  the  deyouring  monster, 
blight  the  conquered  with  premature  decay. 

These  considerations  are  brought  to  a  head,  by  one  most  ob- 
Tioss  yet  instmetiYe  suggestion.  Just  in  degree  as  goTemments 
mn  Absolute,  is  it  ea^y  to  maintain  the  War  system,  wasteful 
M  it  is,— at  once  because  the  subject  many  ^t  accustomed  to 
enuhing  burdens  of  taxation  and  misery,  while  the  ruling  few 
tan  trained  to  prodigal  expenditure,  and  because  domestic  ty- 
imny  foshions  fit  to6l8  for  fiireign  spoliation.  While  on  the 
eontraxy,  Just  indorse  as  goTemments  are  Liberal,  the  exac- 
tions «nd  sacrifices  incident  to  War  become  disgustingly  irksome 
— ^  once  because  a  Free  People  grow  sensitiTc  to  wrongs  in- 
flicted npon  eren  the  humblest  members  of  their  communities, 
and  because  justice  and  interest  combine  to  lay  restraints  on 
tke  passion  for  conquest  and  plunder. 

This  contrast  between  the  oomparative  aptitude  of  these  two 
forms  of  gOTcmment  for  war,  leads  to  the  yet  more  important 
remark, 

3.  That  the  4>rganization  of  Republics  .is  unsuitable  for  vio- 
lenoe,  offensi?e  or  defensiTe. 

Autoeraoies,  Aristocracies,  Tyrannies  of  all  kind  tend  neoes- 
sanly  to  centralisation.  Every  army,  battalion,  regiment,  com- 
pany, squad,  Is  Absolutism  on  a  small  scale ;  eyery  drill,  parade, 
march,  encampment,  teach  seyere  lessons  of  subordmation, 
passiye  obedienoe^  graduated  preferment.  Autocraeies  and 
standing  armies  are  inseparable  correlatiyes.  Of  all  contriyan- 
oes  for  breeding  soldiers  none  was  oyer  conoeiyed  more  admira- 
ble ihsfli  l«ie  esftplrss  nnder  one  head.  And  wan  of  oenqnett 
aca  the  ^eiy  aieatts  for  strengthening  Abaolutism  inleraally  and 
cgtenuia^y,  by  prsssnting  stimnlsrta  to  amMtiop,  and  gratifying 
the  ioaft  for  gain.  Peaoe  eneryates  a  tyranny :  war  strings 
anmr  wwny  las  mnsele  of  rula.  How  Bnssla  r^oleee  to  rouse 
the  pent  ap  passions  of  her  armed  awamm  foom  brooding  oyer 
plots  of  rebellion,  and  to  let  them  loose  under  iron  thongs  to 
rawace  and  gorge  their  thirst  for  blood.  Well  does  she  know 
how  "demoraUsing''  ia  rest 

The  opiKNiite  of  this  is  tme  of  Liberal  GoyemsMiits,  and 
Mpeeially  of  Repvblies.  Th^  tend  to  the  equilibrium  of  ba- 
Isnsed  rights.  Bnthnsiasm  for  flreedsm,  honor,  magnanimity, 
lore  of  home,  patriotism,  may  aaiBsate  Bepublioans  with  indo- 
mitable heroism  for  short  periods ;  though  the  history  of  many 
a  state,  alas!  need  we  point  to  Poland  and  Hungaiy  as  proof 
-^rea  warning  that  in  proporUon  as  wnr  becomes  a  science  and 
mfmhanioal  art,  but  litfle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  mere  moral 
forest  As  a  persttaent  polioy,  War  is  ntteriy  hostile  to  the 
gsnins  and  spirit  of  Liberal  goyemments.  Their  ideal  is  to 
hMmsniae  indiriduals  by  assuring  them  the  freest  axercise  of 
Sfffliy  power,  the  liillest  mgoyment  of  eyery  right  Constraint 
then  to  all  nwdes  and  dsgrees  oontradiots  the  end  of  representa- 
tiye  mle^---t]ie  whole  aim  of  which  is  to  combine  the  highest 
judgment  and  aspiration  of  all  meo&bers  of  the  body  politic 

<Mtt  al  home  and  abroad  is  the  yery  atmosohere  in  which 
BefnbUsB  propter :  as  this  alone  ensores  uniyersal  well  being, 
equaliiation  of  good,  unrestrained  inter^ommnnioa,  phyrioal, 
mental,  moral  In  a  word,  while  Peace  paralyses  Absolutism 
whose  element  is  Coercion,  War  cripples  Liberalism  whose  ele- 
ment is  Harmony. 

From  suggestions  of  Expediency  haye  we  thus  been  led  gra- 


dually up  to  high  yiews  of  Principles.    We  are  prepared  then 
to  consider,  as  we  will  do  next  week,  the 

Positive  AaGUMBiiT3  in  PAVoa  or  Peace.         w.  h.  o. 


INDUSTRIAL    FEUDALtS 


Wx  have  shown  that  the  Balance  of  Power  throughout  Cirll- 
iied  Christendom  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Middle  Class ;  that 
their  Proyidential  position  is  to  be  steward  of  all  good  trans* 
mitted  by  the  Priyileged,  and  guardian  to  the  People ;  that  the 
present  era  is  their  Trial  Hour  j  that  the  Altematiye  is : 

Industrial  Feudalism  and  Social  Revolution  ; 
Organifeef  Industry  and  Social  Reformation, 

Here  is  presented  in  tangible  shape,  the  Political  Problem  of 
our  age. 

No  person,  man  or  woman,  can  practically  hold  aloof  from  ita 
solution.  In  our  whole  tone  of  temper  and  eonduct|  through  all 
domestic  and  civil  intercourse,  we  must  take  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  become  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  fate  or  of  free- 
dom.  We  cannot  buy  stock  in  a  rail-road  or  fruit  at  a  market- 
stall,  employ  a  hundred  "  hands"  in  a  foctory  or  a  single  wash- 
erwoman, cultivate  a  form  or  build  a  cottage,  cast  a  yote  at 
election  or  pay  a  pew  tax,  give  a  party  or  aid  a  poor  neighbor, 
without  helping  or  hindering  the  Social  Transformation,  throngh 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  destined 
to  pass.  Whether  we  are  deaf  or  listen,  the  question  comes 
home  to  every  conscience  every  hour  of  every  day :  '*  Will  you 
submit  to  Nature,  or  co-operate  with  God." 

Let  us  then,  so  far  as  brief  space  permits,  unfold  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  choice  between  Industrul  Fbudausx  and  Ono  ahiz* 
SD  Indus  rxT. 

To  day  of  the  former. 

I.-^Its  Baa  ans  Paoaaasa. 

All  know,  how  When  soolety  settled  into  shape,  after  the  iimp- 
tion  of  barbarians,  there  appeared  three  bodies  of  ruling  men, — 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  descendants  of  Roman  Officials,  and 
Chiefoof  the  conquering  tribes;  and  how,  while  each  had  its 
peculiar  spirit,  method,  aim,  one  attraction  still  tended  gradually 
to  organise  them  into  the  Theocratic  Confederated  Aristooraqy, 
called  Fextdalism. 

Variously,  according  to  relative  preponderance  in  numbers  or 
power,  and  territorial  and  national  jealousies,  did  these  elements 
combine  in  the  formation  of  governments ;  yet  similar  traits 
charaoterixed  all  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Cliristian 
States.  German  chieftains  {brought  with  them  from  plains, 
forests,  mountains  of  the  North  a  gigantic  energy,  wonderfoUy 
combined  of  loyal  haughtiness  and  indomitable  independence. 
Roman  nobility,  military  and  municipal,  retiuned  though  pros- 
trate the  prestige  of  former  greatness,  pride  in  ciUzenship,  po- 
litical skUl,  memories  of  world-wide  unity,  and  habits  of  thought 
and  action  cast  in  massive  molds  of  imperial  jurisprudence.  And 
last,  through  an  Oligarchic  Clergy,  and  servile  Laity — though 
developed  as  yet  in  embryo  only — were  growing  to  full  propor- 
tions the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  hopes  of  equal  destiny,  and 
longings  for  oneness  with  Humanity  and  Qod.  Freedom— Law 
— ^Love— into  what  a  mighty  Order  of  Honor  did  they  mold  the 
Pririleged,  who  became  centres  of  influence  to  Europe.  In  war, 
statesmanship,  and  throughout  the  range  of  public  and  private 
relations — spite  of  fierceness,  sterness,  boisterous  license— they 
exhibited  a  masculine  vigor  of  passion,  a  breadth  and  sound- 
ness of  intellect,  an  efficiency,  most  commanding.  Their  style 
of  character,  so  largely  alive,  so  fr^sh  and  healthful,  attested 
right  to  rule  ^  and  gratefiil  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  vassals 
was  the  seal  of  their  legitimate  sovereignty.  One  sees  how 
manliness  and  heroism  might  thrive  in  societies  like  those  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  romantic  charms  yet  hover  about  that  old 
Feudalism  like  golden  sunset  round  a  mined  castle. 
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What  wonder  now,  that  Privileges,  founded  ao  maoh  upon 
force,  and  so  legitimate  while  suited  to  the  times  from  which 
they  sprung,  should  hare  been  prolonged  into  an  intolerable 
tynnny !  And  how  inevitably  did  Bnropean  institutions,  laws, 
customs,  aatanncrs,  language,  literature,  become  perraded  thereby 
with  the  spirit  of  ARisToeaAcr.  The  history  of  Christendom  has 
been  a  progrcsslYe  expansion  of  this  spirit.  Gradually,  by 
royal  bounty  or  struggles  for  power,  by  party  manouTres  or 
eooDomioftl  necessities,  waa  raised  to  the  peerage  a  new  order  of 
laftrior  Noblee,  made  up  of  suocessftil  commanderB  in  army  and 
navy,  bold  and  artful  politicians,  eminent  lawyers,  enterpri- 
sing discoverers  and  dashing  adventurers — government  con- 
tractors, miners,  usurers,  and  monopolists.  And  finally,  as  in- 
dustry, commerce,  wealth  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
peace,  was  added  the  body  of  Citizen-Nobility,  composed  of  largo 
landholders,  bankers,  inventors,  manufiicturcrs,  and  merchants. 
It  was  by  this  interlocking  of  promoted  leaders  from  the  Middle 
Class  with  lower  grades  of  the  old  Nobility,  that  Industrial  Feu- 
dalism was  generated ;  and  by  this  it  has  multiplied  with  pro- 
lific increase,  till  it  now  threatens  to  absorb  nil  rule  throughout 
Christendom. 

This  order  of  Citizen-Nobles  is  rightly  denominated  Indus- 
trial FcuDALisu.  It  has  imbibed  the  haughty  oxclusiveness.  ap- 
propriate to  ancient  Aristocracy,  while  superadding  an  insolence 
peculiar  to  upstarts  insecure  of  position ;  and  from  uneasy  sense 
of  injustice,  timidity  connate  with  oppression,  presumptuous 
power,  and  unscrupulous  covetousness  it  wields  a  tyranny  over 
unwilling  serfs  of  toil,  harder  to  bear,  and  more  degrading  than 
the  service  due  from  vassals  to  liege  lords.  Truly  is  it  an  Oli- 
garchy, grudging  torender,  eager  to  claim  fealty,  at  feud  with 
the  Privileged  and  the  People,  with  the  Middle  Class  and  among 
themselTes. 

The  present  aim  is  to  lay  bare  the  peril  to  which  society  is  ex- 
posed from  the  usurpations  of  this  Order.  It  behoves  us,  then, 
with  the  eye  of  negative  critioism  unsparingly  to  serutialBe 

II.—  Its  Tf.mptatioxs  awd  Faults. 

How  nntural  U  was,  that  the  "  Parvenus^'  and  ''Nouveauz 
Riches''  should  seek  to  mingle  their  boorish  blood  in  marriage 
with  families  miuK^  famous  by  long  lines  of  ancestry ;  that  they 
should  hasten  to  veil  plebeian  extraction  under  mysterious  pre- 
fixes and  affixes  to  their  names,  antiquated  spelling,  and  fiuicy 
titles  ;  thai  ihev  ehould  painflilly  trace  their  descent  to  some 
notorious  pirate  or  freebooter,  and  hunt  up  coats  of  arms  in  the 
college  of  hcraltU,  wherewith  to  hide  in  decoration  the  black- 
smith's forge,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  should  build  *mock-gothic  castles  hung  round 
with  suits  of  mall,  spears,  swords,  maces  j  grasp  immense  estates 
dropping  from  the  hands  of  spendthrift  lords ;  send  their  child- 
ren to  fashionable  schools  and  colleges  with  an  eye  to  future 
contracts  of  alliance  between  wealthy  commoners  and  impover- 
ished patricians  ;  ply  every  art  for  securing  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments and  official  preferment ;  bribe  the'great'by  splendor  and 
luxury  for  admission  into  their  charmed  circle  j  surround  ihem- 
selves  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  in  every  way  ape  the 
manners,  gestures,  tone,  look  and  outward  polish  of  the  highly 
born  and  idly  bred.  Above  all,  was  it  necessary,  that  they 
should  cut  oflf  their  native  caste  by  strictest  barriers  to  social 
intercourse,  and  prove  by  opulent  Uisurf.  their  entire  independ- 
ence of  LAltOR. 

Triumphantly  indeed  have  these  temptations  been  surmount- 
ed by  not  a  few ;  but  our  business  now  is  with  the  faults  of  In- 
dustrial Feudalism.  And  how  obvious  is  it,  at  a  glance  over 
Eur(^ean  or  American  society,  that  in  a  Tast  majority  of  in- 
stances the  Aristocracy  of  Wealth  blends  the  defects  of  both 
Privileged  and  People,  with  but  a  saring  remnant  of  the  traces 
of  either.  Instead  of  being  magnanimous  fVom  conscious  ability 
to  lead,  it  is  mean  flrom  restless  craving  for  undeserved  honors; 
without  the  refinement  drawn  fVom  culture  amidst  beauties  of 


art,  intellectual  society,  ennobling  memetttos  and  gentla  iaflfi- 
ences,  it  retains  the  rudeness  sontrMted  from  ears,  dmdgetx, 
petty  savings,  sharp  oonfiiot,  and  jeslous  pretensions;  H  is 
cringing  rather  than  loyal,  eapridons  rather  than  eondeeeeiid- 
ing.  It  pays  alleigance  to  superiors  not  from  reverent  lore  but 
as  the  price  due  for  patronage ;  its  peers  are  regarded  not  with 
self  balanced  dignity  freely  rendering  the  eoorteaies  wUdi  it 
modestly  claims,  but  with  the  stinginess  of  a  pedlar  bargateiB^ 
for  civility;  and  deference  is  insultingly  asked  of  dependeate 
as  the  means  of  making  distinctions,  when  benignant  ts^sc^ 
should  bless  the  depressed  classes,  whose  trials  it  has  shsied. 

Few  words  indeed  are  needed  to  describe  what  is  so  nolacioiia 
as  the  defects  and  extravagances  of  the  Money-Lords.  The  ia& 
])ortant  point  to  be  illustrated  is,  that  this  passion  for  Weallh  as 
means  of  Power  is  the  very  atmatphere  of  actual  sogibtt 
throughout  Christendom ;  and  that  its  subtle  infusions  prompt 
all, — from  children  promenading  in  nurses  arms  thre«|^  eitj 
pleasure  grounds  to  parents  bespeaking  funeral  monnmsBta  for 
rural  cemeteries,  from  youth  in  school-studies  and  sports  to 
manhood  in  worldly  scrambles,  passively  to  connive  ai  er  ac- 
tively to  conspire  with  the  oomplete  organisation  of  Induatxial 
Feudalism.    This  tendency  we  shall  next  proceed  to  trace. 

W.  H,  C. 
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LETTERS  TO  ASS0CIATI0NIST8. 


NuMBEB  One. 

As  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  '^  American  Union  of  As- 
sociationists,"  allow  me  thus  publicly  to  present  a  view  of  our 
duties  in  the  Social  Movement. 

Judge,  each  reader,  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  !  Freely 
challenge  and  correct  errors !    Let  us  commune  together  I 

Thus  will  the  latent  spirit  be  prepared  for  outward  mani- 
festation. 

Tour  thoughts  are  Inrited  to  consider 

L    Oua  PysixiON. 

L  In  Actual  Lifx,  ve  take  the  grosnd  of  ausdiating  bslweea 
ReTolutioBarj  and  Conesrvalive  tendenoies.  We  propoie  a  de- 
tailed scheme  of  praotioal  reooneiltatton,  whereby  Capital  and 
Labor  may  combine  in  a  woric  of  progresrive  rtftnnn  *,  and  thus 
take  the  iniUatiTO  step  to  introduce  thsit  era  e#  Ofgaaiaed  0o- 
oiety,  whiob  we  are  sure  will  be  the  BiaHnovsHcas  of  Q^/dfm 
Kingdom  upon  Earth,  the  Dsihg  of  His  Will. 

3.  In  SciiMOB,  we  take  the  ground  of  aoeepting  with  diserlm- 
inations  the  experience  and  discoveries  of  the  past  and  pgrese&t, 
— balanoing,  eentrasting,  combining  them,  and  thence  nniUdiiig 
the  Law  of  Serial  Order,  wheretiy  all  existences  are  hierw- 
chically  bound  together  and  to  the  Absolvie  Being.  This  we 
assert  is  the  Method  of  Sooiety,— the  Natural,  Human  and 
Divine  Logic — the  Word  and  Wisdok  of  Ood< 

3.  In  Rblioion  we  take  the  ground  of  admitting  a  gradnated 
scale  of  spiritual  illuminatiotts :  and  ^ve  a  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  each  of  these,  by  declaring  the  Central  Source  of  Loto 
from  which  they  radiate.  Our  aim  is  to  show,  that  harmoni* 
ously  distributed  charities  are  the  body  of  Humanity  wherein 
Divine  Holiness  is  forever  newly  incarnate.  Thus  respending 
to  the  aspirations  of  all  ages,  unfolding  the  laws  of  heaTsnly 
intercommunion,  and  presenting  the  image  of  earthly  life  trans* 
figured  by  indwelling  Ood,  we  seek  to  be  made  At*Ore  wUh 
Man  and  God  by  UniTorsal  Mediation. 

Briefly,  here  is  an  outline  of  our  Priaoiples,  Methods,  Bads. 
Most  comprehensive,  exaot,  vital,  is  this  moTement.  Oan  to 
sublime  a  purpose  be  fulled  ? 

In  order  to  answer  wisely  we  should  survey 

n.    SuaaouNDiNO  Difficulties. 

From  present  appearances  throughout  Christendom^  doss  it 
not  at  first  look  as  if  the  Associative  Beform  was  premature, 
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gome  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  belbre  the  times?  Maet 
there  not  intervene  between  exieting  Chaos  and  future  Onler  a 
period  of  intensest  struggle  in  all  d^uirtments  of  Social  Life? 
In  what  one  sphere,  is  one  grand  problem  so  thoroughly  solved, 
and  the  truth  involved  therein  so  olearly  brou^t  out  and  firmly 
established,  as  to  serve  as  an  Ararat  amid  the  deluge  of  doubt? 

1.  In  the  Ohokoh.  Oatholioism,  Roman,  Qreek,  Anglioan — 
Protestantism,  Orthodox,  Liberal^  Rational — New  Chorchism, 
Humanity  ism,  Universal  Unity !  Are  the  long  atanding  con- 
troversies one  hair's  breadth  nearer  to  settlement?  And  look- 
ing beneath  surfaces  to  living  currents  of  thought  and  feeling, 
— who  as  yet  has  revealed  the  relations  of  Naturalism,  Super 

naturalism^  Mediation — the  respective  functions  of  Priesthood, 
Congregation  and  Eldenh— the  just  significance  of  Asceticism, 
Optimism,  and  United  interests?  How  many  among  the  Seers 
even  of  this  generation  have  earnestly  consecrated  themselves, 
by  befitting  purity,  to  become  transparent  media  of  the  Light  of 
Infinite  Love  ? 

2.  In  the  Unive&siiy.  Survey  the  highest  philosophy  of 
Oermany,  Prance,  England,— from  Lcibnitx  to  Hegel,  Dea-Cartes 
to  Leroux,  Bacon  to  Hamilton, — and  answer,  is  there  one  sys- 
tem -which  abides  the  test  of  searching  criticism  ?  Or  in  natural 
sdeikce  read  the  ablest  expounders  of  universal  method,  from 
Swedenborg  to  Humboldt,  do  we  anywhere  find  such  an  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  the  Divine  Symbol  of  Creation,  that 
Han  can  thereby  hold  intelligent  converse  with  God,  and  com- 
prehend his  Law  of  Life.  How  many  among  the  thinkers  even 
exhibit  that  grand  combination  of  accurate  Analysis  and  uni- 
fying Synthesis,  balanced  by  consummate  Judgment,  which  is 
the  indispensable  requisites  in  finders  and  teachers  of  Truth, 
One  and  Universal  ? 

3.  In  the  State.  What  peaceful  settlements  of  conflicting 
oltums — or  else  what  exterminating  wars  await  L^itimaoy, 
Liberalism,  Socialism,  throughout  every  township,  department, 
nation  of  the  civilized  world,  throughout  Christendom  as  a 
whole  I  How  countless,  how  complex  the  questions  which  press 
forward  fbr  adjustment,  in  every  sphere  of  active  interests— 
from  Woman's  Freedom  to  Equitable  Exchange — from  Appren- 
ticeship of  minors  to  Industrial  Congresses— from  healthful 
Gynnastie  training  to  Colleges  of  Art.  Politics  indeed  at  pre- 
sent is  A  skillfel  trick  of  expedient  combinations  rather  than 
a  Sdentiflo  System  of  Organisation.  Who  can  solve  even  the 
first  sixnple  problem  cft  government, — finding  fit  leaders  in 
every  fvinetion,  fi*om  shaping  pins  to  superintending  continents? 
Hereditery  honors,  popuhir  elections  alike  fail.  Where  is  the 
Scale  of  Trusts  sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign  Ruler  7 

Is  it  not  visionary  in  an  age  so  confused  to  prophesy  Har- 
mony? 

What  then,— confess  that  we  are  dreamers,  boasters,  liars? 

Dare  we  thus  eclipse  our  clear  convictions, — mock  at  the 
Spirit  of  Humanity  prompting  us  to  faithful  efforts, — grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God  working  within  us,  by  mighty  promises? 

No !  Brethren !  "  We  are  not  of  those  who  draw  back  unto 
perdition.^'  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  "  We  are  compassed  about  by  a 
great  cloud  of  Witnesses."  «  We  are  come  unto  the  City  of  the 
Living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made|perfect,  and  to 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  a  New  Covenant."  Thus  "  Receiving  a 
kingdom  nhich  cannot  he  movedy  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  to 
serve  God  acceptably,  wi  th  reverence  and  godlyf  fear."    w.  h.  c. 


THE  FREE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


Events  rush  onward  like  a  torrent ;  His  not  so  easy  to  live  in 
public  and  love  wisdom  the  while*  What  thou  doeat.  0  man, 
let  it  be  as  nature  requires.  Begin,  then,  aoeording  to  thy 
ability ;  thou  need'st  not  gase  round  to  see  who  is  standing  by. 
It  is  enough,  nor  esteem  it  a  small  matter,  if  thou  dost  prove 
sncoessful  in  aught 


The  Free  Soil  Convention  of  Massachusetts  was  held  at  Wor- 
cester on  the  12th  inst.  The  gatherings  of  this  party  are  of 
interest  and  significance,  comprising  within  itself,  as  itdoeS| 
the  elements  of  the  former  Workingmcn's  party,  and  implying 
by  its  very  existence  a  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  labon 
and  the  danger  to  a  nation,  growing  out  of  any  infringement  of 
the  rights  and  guarantees  of  industry.  It  was  thought  by  su- 
perficial economists  that  no  social  injury  could  result  to  the 
white  race  Arom  the  oppression  and  servitude  of  the  black.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  the  error  of  this,  and  the  impoverish- 
ment and  discord  which  have  followed  the  steps  of  slavery  have 
induced  the  recurrence  to  general  principles,  which  marks  the 
era  of  the  Free  Soil  Party.  How  then  shall  this  party  meet  the 
great  problem  of  labor,  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and  which  looks 
to  it,  in  all  political  aspects,  to  be  solved  ? 

The  democratic  party,  who  took  up  the  same  problem,  either 
disbelieved  in  the  universality  of  the  principle,  or  in  God,  and 
formed  a  cross  alliance  with  a  section  of  the  slaveholders  of  the 
country.  Hence  resulted  a  fhlsifieation  of  every  issue  present- 
ed by  that  party,  however  good  inherently,  and  a  disturbing 
element  in  its  councils,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  traced, 
and  which  ended  in  its  disruption. 

A  parallel  course  is  possible  for  the  Free  Soil  party.  The 
demoralizing  effects  of  slavery,  and  the  danger  in  which  it  has 
involved  our  institutions  and  union,  are  now  glaring  out  of  his- 
tory, and  it  might  be  possible  in  the  indignant  protest  against 
this  system  to  overlook  the  wrongs  of  free  labor,  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  present  distribution  of  its  products.  It  might  be 
possible  to  form  a  cross  alliance  between  the  champions  of 
Southern  Free  Labor  and  certain  conservative  intereses  of  the 
North,  as  for  instance  that  of  manufhctnring  capital.  What  in- 
dications then  have  we  of  the  tendencies  and  purposes  of  this , 
party?  The  Worcester  Convention  furnishes  us  the  following 
among  other  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  Protection  to  Blan  should  be  htreaOer  the ' 
true  American  system . 

Resolved,  That  Labor  is  universally  diflhonored  and  its  in- 
terests comjHTomised  by  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  this  countiy, 
and  that  the  first  step  for  its  elevntion  must  be  the  UmitaHiii 
and  extinction  of  Slavery. 

Resolved,  That  a  party  pTofessing  to  represent  the  intsiratlg 
of  Labor,  which  leagues  itself  with  an  aristoonoy,  onslaving  the 
colored  hiborer  at  home,  as  a  means  of  wealth,  and  preaehiog 
democracy  abroad  as  a  means  of  power,  degrades  Labor  eveijr- 
whore,  betrays  the  interests  of  univerMd  freedom,  and  deserres 
only  the  condemnation  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  a  cheaper  system  of  postages;  the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices  and  salaries;  the  election  of. 
Post  Masters  and  other  civil  ofllcers,  so  far  as  may  be  practica- 
ble, by  the  people ;  a  retrenchment  of  the  expenses  and  patron- 
age of  the  Federal  Government,  the  improvement  of  Rivers  and 
Harbors ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  tree  grant  to  actual  set- 
tlers, of  reasonable  portions  of  the  public  lands. 
I  Resolved,  That  we  adopt  as  the  only  safe  and  stable  basis  of 
our  State,  as  well  as  our  national  policy,  the  great  principles  of 
Equal  Rights  for  all,  guaranteed  and  secured  by  Equal  Laws. 

Resolved,  That  it  has  been  too  much  the  tendency  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  consolidate  wealth  in  corpo- 
rations, whereby  a  comparatively  few  indiriduals  are  enabled, 
through  the  facilities  of  corporate  credit,  to  absorb  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  required  in  private  enterprise,  and  also  to 
wield  the  vast  power,  social  and  political,  inherent  In  combined 
wealth. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cities  and  large  towns  of  this  Common- 
wealth are  able  to  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  legitimate  In- 
ilaeaee  of  their  population,  through  their  numerous  and  united 
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delegaiiona  to  the  Ii«|^UtaM  ohoten  bj  genenl  tioket — tkat  in 
tliis  way  the  influence  of  the  eountiy  is  nentralised  by  inferior 
Bomben  in  the  cities,  and  the  city  delegations  are  enabled  to 
oontrol  the  Legislatore ;  that  this  abase  oaghl  to  be  corrected, 
and  snch  a  system  be  established  by  the  Constitation  and  Law 
as  shall  prevent  any  portion  of  the  State  Arom  pnssrssing  an  on- 
dne  sdTantage,  and  shall  best  promote  the  AiUesi  aad  tmest 
representation  of  the  people. 

The  intention  and  the  coarse  of  the  party  are  snfiieiently 
BMrked  in  these  declarations,  howcTer  caatioatly  expressed. 
The  necessity  of  occapying  the  ground  of  aniTcrsal  reform  was 
recognised  and  borne  out  by  the  whole  temper  of  the  coiiTen- 
tion.  Are  the  Free  Soil  party  prepared  to  accept  the  solation 
of  the  social  problem  as  it  gradoijly  works  iCself  oat  in  this 
ooontty,  in  protectiTe  anions,  in  oo-operatiTe  assooiationi  and 
enterprises  of  all  descriptions  ?  This  qoestion  hiatovy  only  can 
answer.  In  the  mean  time  may  we  not  assert  that  it  ftilfils  the 
conditions  of  the  party  of  progress  belongiiig  to  the  present? 
What  are  these  conditions  1 

We  haTc  errived  at  m  point  in  oar  political  hUUfry  when  the 
naaataral  anion  of  parties  can  no  longor  hold.  The  oonserra- 
Hts  interests  of  the  North  and  the  South  haTC  sirack  bands. 
Only  the  faintest  hope  remains  of  preserring  for  a  short  space 
the  lawless  connection  of  the  Northern  democratic  body  with 
the  slare-power.  Very  soon,  then,  a  party  of  consistent  pro- 
gress and  reform  mast  grow  np,  representing  thereligioasheiM 
and  the  best  wisdom  of  the  people  of  all  seotiona  Such  a  party 
most  occupy  the  intermediate  position  between  the  past  and  the 
ftitare.  Its  reforms  most  be  wise,  and  though  more  searching, 
more  health  fbl  than  those  of  the  late  democratic  party.  It 
most  be  ss  Aree  firom  a  fanaticism  which  disregards  the  law  of 
time,  by  which  ProTidence  works,  as  tnm  the  faithlessness  of 
a  selfish  conserratism.  It  mast  acquire  this  position  by  the 
consisten<7  and  jastice  of  the  principles  which  compose  its  plat- 
turn.  How  far  does  the  present  position  of  the  free  democratic 
party  conform  to  this  standard  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  ssy,  that  if 
aoi  desUaed  itself  to  reach  the  mark,  it  is  pointing  oat  the  path 
ftf  thelhtore  party  of  reform  and  progress  1  r. 


<<i 


THE  NEW  "NATION.'' 


Hoar  heartily  do  we  n|)olce  once  more  to  welcome  back 
OBAmiJBB  Gatam  DnrpT,  to  the  sphere  which  he  so  magnani* 
VMuSy,  braTcly,  wisely  filled,  the  Editorship  of  the  Dublin  Na- 
tion. No  writer  in  Europe  or  America  wields  a  more  ?igorous 
pen ;  no  stronger  brain  or  more  generous  heart  has  in  our  day 
found  utterance  through  the  press. 

IVom  the  eloquent  leader  of  his  first  number  we  select  the 
following  paragraphs: 

'<It  would  be  our  duty  to  draw  Ireland  out  of  this  incredible 
dough  of  misery  if  her  deliTeranee  only  resulted  in  social  secu- 
rity. But  I  belicTe  through  this  patli,  and  this  al<me,  she  can 
reach  political  independence.  By  a  mysterious  arrangement  of 
Proridence  there  are  mixed  with  her  Tery  decay  elements  of 
new  life  and  hope  unknown  before.  And  recognising  her  utter 
prostratiwi,  cloaking  no  part  of  it,  but  proclaiming  it  to  all  men 
aa  another  motiTC  to  action,  I  repeat  my  firm  oonriction  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  struggle  fbr  her 
life;,  and  when  it  may  be  renewed  with  good  proq»ect  of  success. 

"  If  the  struggle  is  to  be  renewed,  for  what  object  is  it  to  be 
renewed,  and  hy  what  wi^  and  means  ?  I  answer  without  hesi- 
tatioui  that  the  struggle  of  '48  to  win  our  independence  by  arms 
cannot  be  taken  up  now.  AU  blaster  and  brarado  are  more  re- 
pulsire  and  moumfdl  to  me  than  a  deathbell.  They  sound  more 
folsely,  more  offensive,  than  eren  the  glosses  of  stimulated  loy- 
alty. It  is  true  that  no  man  can  presume  to  fix  limits  to  the 
endurance  of  a  nation,  or  to  bar  its  rights  of  resistance— and 
Qad  forbid  that  I  should  try  to  do  so—but  to  me  who  am  not 


ignorant  of  any  part  of  what  has  been  dene  or  attempted 
February,  1848,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Ireland  10 
not  prepared  to  walk  in  that  path  j  and  that  it  is  a  miachieTOiu 
and  misleading  folsehcod  to  pretend  that  she  is.  F«r  natfoiitf 
haye  generally  an  alternative,  and  it  is  only  choosing  neithgr 
course  that  they  perish. 

**  For  a  renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  old  grounds  we  are  very 
plainly  disabled.  We  can  no  more  go  back  at  a  leap  to  the  je^r 
'48  than  to  the  year  '82.  We  cannot  even  go  back  te  the  Irich 
League  at  this  moment  Our  first  practical  effort  ou^t  to  be  to 
bring  baok  Irehmd  to  health  and  strength  by  stopping  the  sys- 
tem of  extermination — ^by  giving  scarcity  of  tenure  to  the  peopto 
—by  plucking  down  the  sectarian  ascendancy  that  separates  tke 
Irish  people  into  two  hostile  camps*-4»y  purifying  the  popnlftr 
representation,  and  occupying  with  wise  men,  and  for  wise  and 
generous  purposss,  the  institutions  which  the  country  stUi  pos- 
sesses ;  and  fixr  such  a  contest  ciroumstancei,  I  repeat,  are  sin- 
gularly propitioua 

'<  Ireland  must  win  her  battle  point  by  jpoint,  but  biginni^g 
with  that  which  is  ftindamental — that  on  which  we  idl,  direcUjr 
or  remotely,  rest — the  Land.  The  scenes  I  have  witneosad 
leave  me  no  doubt  that  the  first  point  to  be  attacked  and  carried 
is  this  fortress  of  the  Oligarchy.  When  we  have  a  people  who 
can  live  on  their  own  soil,  th^  will  be  fit  for  higher  achieve- 
ments— but  this  is  primary  and  ftindamental.  The  time  and 
the  oircumstanoes,  the  horrible  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the 
state  of  men's  minds  in  England  and  Ireland  conspire  to  over- 
throw it ;  and  they  thatl. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  oonsider  the  specific  remedy  to-day,  but 
plainly  it  must  be  one  practical  and  practicable.  A  vague  whine 
for  same  cq^e  will  not  do ;  we  mast  be  prepared  to  prt^iese  tkt 
cure,  that  which  will  have  the  rital  force  of  truth  in  it,  and 
commend  itself  quickly  to  men's  convictions.  Surely  there  is 
such  a  one ;  this  is  not  a  hell  out  of  which  thwe  is  no  redemp- 
tion. 

"  The  foult  of  our  present  condition  is  our  own.  If  vs  searck 
ed  the  whole  universe  for  retacns  we  must  coma  baek  to  thia. 
We  foiled  because  we  did  not  deserve  to  sncceed ;  beoanae  ve 
did  not  win  success  by  fidelity  and  wisdom.  But  all  foilnre  ia 
but  temporary  and  aoddental  where  the  spirit  la  not  quenohad 
—all  failure  short  of  this  Is  but  training  to  win  harssiftsr.  In 
reverses  nobly  borne  and  wisely  used  viotcries  take  their  root. 
And  now  it  seems  we  have  one  more  chance  for  the  Ufo  of  tbs 
countiry.  If  we  use  it  wisely,  'tis  good;  if  sot,  the  deeraa 
is  written — "another  people  ahall  possess  your  plaoe^asdin* 
herit  your  patrimony,  and  you  shall  be  brought  to  uHerdi 
lation." 


OAMDon^—Ncthing  more  beautifies  the  husMaohsrafllsr— the 
christian  profession,  than  frankness ;  an  honest  life  is  the  tmeit 
life  man  can  live.  Ail  short  of  this  is  dissimulation^— tfn.  The 
first  sin  Is  represented  as  deception.  It  should  be  borne  in  adnd 
that  neither  ourselves  nor  God  is  to  be  ssrved  by  such  eounss 
as  the  world  practices  in  its  sins  of  pretence  merely.  UHinately 
nothing  is  gained  by  it  but  much  lost.  It  is  the  wiser,  the  nore 
politic  course,  to  act  truly  to  every  convietlon  of  consdenee. 


s.  B. 


•^^■»*^*»  ^ 


Wrsn,  0  my  soul,  wilt  thou  be  just,  and  rimple,  and  true,  un- 
disguised, and  easy  of  approach,  as  the  body  which  surrounds 
thee— when  maniflsst  a  sweet  and  loring  temper ;  ever  content, 
wanting  nothing,  liring  or  dead  ;  neither  seeking  after  pleasures, 
nor  time  to  enjoy  them — nor  place,  nor  spot,  nor  good  felloirship ; 
satisfied  with  what  thou  art  and  what  thou  hast ;  bellering  that 
God  hath  done  well  by  thee  and  by  the  worid— God,  the  good, 
thejttst,  the  bsaatlfal— Father,  Comforter,  Sustainer,  Friend — 
from  wi»em  all  things  come,  and  to  whom  every  change  is  owing ; 
in  a  word,  so  comport  thyself  In  the  sight  of  God  snd  man,  as 
neither  to  blame  nor  be  blameworthy  1 
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EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDINO  SEPT-St, 
LAtwt  DM*,  Sept.  8. 


Tbx  hopes  of  European  lllwriy,  to  all  outward  ^pearanoe^  are 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Hukgaky.  The  noble  palriots  and  heroea, 
who  haTe  ahed  their  blood  in  the  oanae  of  popular  freedom, 
must  await  the  day  of  reaurreetion.  Hungary  haa  fallen  ;  but 
not  00  the  fame  of  her  great  Koeauth.  Every  aot  of  hia,  even  to 
the  laatanrrendry  of  hia  natiTO  land,  haa  been  marked  with  tbe 
moat  signal  courage  and  self-doTotion.  Deserted  by  thoee  on 
whom  he  most  relied  for  support^  his  councils  diTided,  his  sup- 
plies withheld,  his  army  on  the  brink  of  starration,  he  was  no 
logger  able  to  wage  the  unequal  conteat.  His  Talediotory  letter, 
of  which  we  now  add  the  postscript,  breathea  the  geuineq>irit  of 
the  martyr  and  shows  that  he  thought  less  of  seonring  his  own 
life  than  of  ahielding  the  Polish  and  Italian  legiona  Tntu  exile 
into  Siberia.  The  original  letter  which  we  published  last  week 
is  dated  TeregoTa,  Aug.  14,  and  is  addrvssed  to  Bern. 

"P.  S. — ^BOf  Zomoiski  and  Biaioranowski  tell  me  that  it  were 
a  dnty  of  honor  for  oa  Hungarians  so  to  dispose  the  application 
of  the  Poliah  Italian  legions  that  they  may  do  the  eountry  im- 
portant serrioe,  but,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  SToid  being 
deported  to  Siberia.  I  feel  this  duty,  and  at  my  request  Gen- 
eral Guyon  employed  those  legions  to  cover  the  oommunication 
with  Turkey,  through  Orsowa  \  but  hett  I  learn  that  yon  have 
ordered  the  garrison  of  Orsowa  into  TranayWania.  It  coasists 
only  of  two  companies,  whioh  in  three  days  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  Servians.  To-day  they  are  in  Komya  (a  poet  nearer  to 
Orsowa  than  Teregova,  whence  the  letter  is  dated),  where  they 
arrived  alter  a  mareh  of  twenty-four  miles,  and  got  nothing  to 
eat.  So  these  two  battalions  will  also  bs  rained,  and  Orsowa 
in  a  few  days  be  in  the  enemy's  hands." 

The  coarse  pursued  by  Gorgey  is  open  to  snspicion,  but  we 
need  further  evidence  before  condemning  a  man  whose  courage 
and  patriotism  have  been  above  reproach. 

Fkahck  remains  in  a  state  of  tranquility.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
'  exercbing  all  the  arts  of  popularity  to  strengthen  his  position  and 
farther  his  ulterior  views.  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  mingle 
with  the  people  at  public  fetes  and  celebrations,  and  never  fails 
to  givs  a  distinct  expression  of  his  anti-progressive  sentiments. 
At  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the  exhibitors  of  national  industry, 
he  places  the  rock  of  salvation  in  the  triumphs  of  trade. 

''  Gentlemem  :  The  real  Congress  of  Peace  is  not  in  the  Salle 
St.  Cecile.  It  is  here,  and  you  compose  it,  being,  as  youassemble 
here^  the  eliie  French  industry.  In  other  places  desires  have 
been  expressed }  here  are  represented  all  the  great  interests 
which  peace  alone  can  develop.  When  one  has  admired,  as  I 
iiave  done,  all  the  prodiglea  of  industy  laid  out  before  the  eyes 
of  all  France,  when  one  thinks  how  many  hands  have  united  to 
produce  them,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  have  reached 
that  time  to  which  is  reserved  another  glory  beside  that  of  arms. 
Now,  indeed,  it  is  by  the  perfecting  of  industry,  by  the  conquests 
of  trade  that  we  must  struggle  with  the  entire  world,  and  in 
that  struggle  yon  convince  me  that  we  ahall  not  fall.  But  do 
not  forget  to  spread  among  your  workmen  the  doctrines  of  polit- 
ical economy,  by  giving  them  a  Just  share  in  the  retribution  of 
work ;  prove  to  them  that  the  interests  of  the  rich  is  not  hostile 
to  that  of  the  poor.'' 

The  same  vein  of  thought  runs  through  his  speech  at  the  in- 
auguration of  thoEpemay  Rail-Boad. 

*'  Gentlemen^  The  inauguration  of  a  railway  is  alwi^s  a  nn- 
tional  fnu  with  which  I  am  happy  to  assooiate  myself;  but  the 
inauguration  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbnrg  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  specially  important  event,  on  account  of  the  diatrict 
through  which  it  passes.  In  fact,  in  seeing  Chateaa  Thierry,  La 
Ferre,  Epemay,  one  calls  to  mind  the  last  and  herois  ttrngg^^ 
of  the  empire  against  coalsseed  Europe;  and  I  said  to  myself, 


that  if  railways  had  existed  at  that  time,  if  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon had  known  of  steam,  never  should  we  have  seen  foreigners 
invade  the  Capital  of  France.  Honor,  then,  to  railways ;  for  In 
peaee,  they  develop  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  war,  they 
aasist  in  strengthening  the  independence  of  the  country  I  Hon- 
or, also,  to  the  town  of  Epernay,  whioh  has  preserved  intact  the 
sentiments  of  patriotism  and  nationality  F 

Tho  deputation  of  the  Peaoe  Congress  had  an  audience  of  the 
President  of  the  Bepnblic  on  the  1st  inst.  It  consisted  of  IC 
Victor  Hogo,  Mr.  0.  Hindley,  M.  Visschers,  M.  Suringar,  Bl  do 
Gormenin,  the  Abbe  Beguerry,  m  E.  de  Girardin,  &a  The 
President  conversed  with  them  for  some  time  on  tho  possibility 
of  a  general  disarming  among  the  principal  nations,  and  on  the 
nnmerons  sdvantages  which  would  result  thereflrom  for  the 
finances,  manufactures,  morality  and  tranquility  of  the  popula- 
tions. He  declared  more  than  once  tbat  he  should  be  delighted 
to  see  the  moment  arrive  when  it  would  be  possible  not  to  keep 
up  so  heavy  a  foroe.  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  M.  E.  de  Girardin 
principally  kept  np  the  oonversation  with  the  President.  M 
Visschers  repeated  to  the  President  how  pleased  the  foreign 
ddegatea  were  at  the  oordial  reception  given  to  them  in  Paris^ 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  population. 

M.  Prondhon  has  written  to  the  Temps  a  letter,  dated  ^  The 
Conciegerie,  Sept.  1,"  in  which  he  declared  his  opinion  very 
summarily  on  the  late  Peace  Congress  at  Paris.  A  letter  had 
appeared  in  a  country  Journal,  purporting  to  be  firom  him,  and 
giving  in  his  adhesion  to  that  scheme  of  universal  peacei  11 
Prondhon  writes  to  declare  that  the  letter  in  question  was  a 
forgery. 

"  I  wrote  no  letter*'  he  says,  "  to  the  Peace  Congress  or  its 
honorable  President.  I  am  not,  thank  God,  a  favorer  of  th« 
folly  of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre ;  and,  if  1  believed  ch.it  war  is 
some  day  or  other  to  be  abolished  among  men,  I  shouKI  look  te 
such  a  result  ftrom  causes  somewhat  more  profound  than  tha 
mystical  tolerance  of  which  M.  Coqueiel  and  the  Abbo  Degnr- 
rey  have  given  so  edifying  an  example,  or  the  free  trade  preaeh- 
ed  op  by  Cobden.  Universal  peace  is  like  universal  richness- 
it  will  exist  when  there  will  be  neither  oppressed  nor  explaites; 
but  that  is  what  the  Pope,  and  his  beloved  sons  the  kingfi,  have 
taken  good  care  to  prevent.  The  Congress  of  Peace,  in  my 
opinion,  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  tloetrinairt  and  JesnlH. 
cal  holy  alliance  against  the  invasion  of  democratic  and  socialist 
ideas,  a  piece  of  Malthosian  Juggling.  On  this  aoeount,  yoa 
may  be  certain,  sir,  that  I  reserve  it  for  something  else  than 
compliments.*' 

La  Patrie  has  announced  that  the  Democratic  and  Socialist 
C 'lumittee  had  invited  BfM.  Ledm-RoUin,  Cousiderant,  Felix 
Pyat,*Boichot,  Battier,  and  others  implicated  in  the  oonspira^ 
of  the  13th  of  June  to  come  forward  and  stand  their  trial  The 
Reform  contradicts  the  statement. 

A  religions  council  of  the  heads  of  the  clergy  of  the  provinces 
to  discuss  religious  matters,  some  of  whioh  have  a  political  bear- 
ing, is  to  be  held  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of  September.  Seve- 
ral archbishops  and  bishops  will  be  present.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  will  be  the  liberty  of  instruction. 
.  The  Democratic  Socialists  of  Paris  have  formed  an  association 
fbr  the  purpose  of  sending  out  delegates  into  the  ProvincesL 
under  pretext  of  seekiog  for  waste  lands  which  the  association 
could  oultivate,  but  with  the  real  object  of  spreading  Socialist 
doctrines  among  the  peasantry. 

The  M ontagnards  are  about  to  muster  their  forces  for  a  grand 
demonstration.  The  general  rendesvous  of  the  exiled  Demo- 
cratic party  is  to  take  place  at  Geneva,  as  being  only  the  dis- 
tance of  a  cannon-shot  from  Lyons  snd  from  Chalons-sur-Saont. 
According  to  letters  received  fh>m  the  Swiss  fh>ntier,  the  num- 
ber of  Democrats  there  sssembled  amounts  to  three  hundred, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  be  tripled  by  the  arrival  of 
Italiau,  Poles,  Ite.    It  is,  neverthdsM^  positively  slated  that 
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Louis  Blaoc  will  remAin  in  Londcm,  and  thai  he  will  nol  join  his 
brethren,  the  nature  of  the  work  whieh  he  has  viidertaken  to 
write  demanding  the  most  absolnte  retirement. 

In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  ramors  whteh  hare  been  cnrrent  res* 
peoting  the  health  and  peconiary  position  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 


sentatiyes,  with  the  Senate,  sn'l  all  the  principal  dril  and  mil- 
itary fbnetionaries  at  the  seat  of  goTemment,  assembled  at  thm 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  coronation.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head 
;  of  the  new  Emperor,  a  cross  of  Gold  at  his  bntton-hole,  and  a 


we  arc  assured  that  several  influential  persons  hare  met  with  a  ^  ehain  of  great  Talue  around  the  neck  of  the  Bmprees;  alter 
▼iew  to  open  a  national  subsoription,  in  order  to  prerent  the  ^^i^  Bronte  of  Vire  TBrnpereur!  resounded  through  the  halL 
neeeisity  of  the  sale  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  patrimonial  property.  The  public  Ainctionaries  then  accompanied  their  msjesties  to 
A  Committco  baring  been  formed,  the  members  waited  on  the  I  ^j^  Oatbhlic  church,  where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  the 


illustrious  poet,  to  whom  they  stated  the  object  of  their  risit. 
M.  de  Liimartine  thanked  tho  Committee  for  their  kindness,  but 
refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  national  subscription,  en  the 


ceremony  of  ceniecration  perfonned,  under  the  superintendanee 
of  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  created  bishop  fbr  the  occasion.  The 
city  of  Port  au  Prince  was  illuminated  for  scTeral  nights  subse- 


grouiid  tlmt  the  produce  of  his  literary  labors  is  more  than  suf-  j  ^^^^  ^o  the  coronation ;  but  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  eri. 

fioieut  for  his  want?.  .  j^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^  sentiments  of  the  people ;  fbr  th<^  are  repre- 

On  tlic  nat  ult.  Oeueral  Oudinot  officially  announced  his  de-  g^uted  by  some  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  as  gener- 

parture  from  Boms,  by  a  proclamation  wherein  he  tells  the  Bo-  .1,^  dissatisfied,  and  dreading  the  name  of  Emperor,  which  they 


mans  that  he  lias  obeyed  his  duty  as  well  as  his  fwlings  in  pre- 
serYing  them  from  political  reaetiona  General  Bostolan  would 
assume  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  paft  of  which  would 
leave  Bome  on  the  27  th.  M.  Sarelli,  the  Pope's  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  arrived  and  iastalled  himself  as  head  of  the  police, 
but  entirely  under  tho  eontrol  of  the  French  authorities.  His 
first  decree  was  regarding  the  paper  money,  which  all  the  ehop- 
kocpers  refused  to  take  except  at  an  enormous  discount,  on  the 
V^a  that  ihc  QoTcrument  were  going  to  mako  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  its  value.  General  Rostolan  has  a^^- 
Bomed  the  commanl  of  tho  French  army  of  occmpattou. 
In  Evii.ANn.  the  progress  of  the  Cholera  is  exciting  great 


associate  with  the  cruelties  practised  under  their  old  sorereign 
with  this  title,  the  fhmous  Desseline. 

Thk  Troublp.  with  TDK  PsKKCH  MiNisTEB. — A  good  doal 
of  excitement  wan  caused  through  the  City  by  the  report  that 
Ma.  PovHHiN,  the  Envoy  from  France  to  our  Qovernment  bad 
received  his  passports  without  luivin^osked  for  them,  and  slocks 
foil  in  consequence. 

i  lie  facts,  AH  we  have  tliom  on  good  authoritv,  are  as  followi; 
Sume  weeks  !<ince  Mr.  l^uirein  made  upon  the  Government  at 
Wii»hin£rtoi)  a  dcre&nd  forindcDiaityior  a  French  ship  damaged 
or  captu.etl  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Mexican  War.    Several  letlera 


liondon  from  S'J3  to  1CG3  within  the  last  month,  nnd  the  mor 
tftlity  from  all  ciiisi-s  for  the  week  ending  6fpt.  8,  was  2790. 
This  id  the  greatest  n'lnhor  ever  reported  since  1H40,  the  largest 
number  having  been  '2  i-*)}  during  the  influenza  in  December. 
1S47,  and  is  about  three*  ilmes  the  ordinary  avcrug*'.  In  London 
alone  no  less  than  D'.MO  lives  have  been  destroj^eil  by  this  fatal 
8Cour<fe. 


alarm.    The  weekly  deaths  from  this  disease  hive  inereased  in  j  ,vgrc  uxchaniied  between  the  Envoy  and  Mr.  Cloylon  on  the 

pubjcci,  in  the  euurse  of  which  Uie  former  indulged  in  remarka 
wliiih  wcic  deemed  poflitivuly  insultiu*,'  to  our  (lovernment.  In 
ronsequcnce  of  ihia  the  con espondence  with  him  was  suspended 
and  a  cop)  ot  the  oflTensivc  letter  was  transmitted  directly  to 
Pariti,  with  the  expressed  wish  that  he  should  be  recalled  with* 
out  delay.  Wc  arc  informed  that  Mr.  De  Tocqucvillt,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied,  maintaining  the 
same  i^round  as  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Pouesin,  and  declining 
to  recall  him.  It  is,  however  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  answer  has  bt-en  received  from  Parts,  but  that,  having  waited 
a  <?unicicnt  time  in  vain,  the  disniiFsal  of  the  Envoy  baa  taken 
place  ;  but  wc  have  reas^ms  for  supposing  the  version  we  have 
"iven  above  to  be  more  authentic.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  very 
matter  which  carried  tho  President  so  suddenly  back  to  Waeh- 
inoton  from  his  Northern  tour.  Wc  are  told  that  the  question 
of  Mr.  Rives'8  reeeption  at  Paris  was  not  involved  in  the  aflhir. 


^cwB  of  tl)e  lUeck. 


Hayti  no  i.o.\oKn  A  I'trvBi.jc. — Accounts  IVom  Port  au 
Prince  to  the  3d  inst.  state,  thnt  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  Angnst, 
I^yti  ceased  to  be  a  republic.  Ftiustin  Sonloque,  late  President 
of  thelliiytian  republic,  having  been,  on  that  day,  formally  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Hay  t'*,  under  the  name  of  Faustin  I. 

It  seems  that,  for  i<cveral  duys  previous  to  the  26th,  there  had 
been  circulatc.l  for  signature  in  Port  au  Prince  petitions  to  the 
Chamber  of  Ueprcheiitaiiv.^s  and  to  the  Senate,  demanding  the 
title  and  clignity  of  Kmperor  lor  the  President.  In  accordance 
With  the^o  petitions  the  Oliambcr  of  Representatives,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  passed  the  Ibllowini^  decroe,  which  was  approv- 
ed the  next  d.iy  by  the  Senate,  and  having  been  signed  by  all  I 
the  officers  of  both  bodies,  was  forwarded  to  tho  President,  who 
accepted  the  title,  and  ordered  tho  decree  to  be  promulgated 
throughout  tho  territory  of  the  empire. 


>•«■ 


(Jratifving  Result  of  .\h  Lntkbestino  OreaATioir. — The 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Bulletin  has  an  interesting  account  of  an 
operation  performed  by  Dr.  Sloan,  of  New  Albany,  upon  the 
eyes  of  Rev.  N.  Hoskings,  of  Orawford  Connty,  Ind..  who  had 
been  blind  from  birth.    The  Bulletin  says : 

Mr.  Hoskings  was  taken  bome  to  Crawford  County  before  the 
bandrtgee  were  removed,  and  when  this  was  done,  wo  are  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  neigh!>orhood,  the  ope- 


"  Considering  the  wish  manifested  by  the  majority  of  oitizcns  ration  was  found  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  He  des- 
and  officers  of  every  r.iuV,  and  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  cribcs  the  omotions  of  the  patient  when  suddenly  possess^  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  a  scone  so  novel  to  him,  to  be  of  the  most  enthusiastic  deserip. 
Legislative  body :  j  tion.  Things  wl  h  which  he  had  long  been  acquainted  through  the 

"  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  uniting  in  medium  of  the  other  senses  became  possessed  of  a  new  and  sur- 
the  wish  of  the  people  and  the  army,  passing  beauty,  and  roads  which  he  had  been  used  to  travel 

''  Decree  as  follows :  1  fearlessly  when  bUnd,  had  to  bo  again  learned .    His  wife  and 


"  Art.  1.  The  title  and  dignity  of  Kmperor  are  conferred  on 
the  President  of  Hayti,  Faustin  Souloque,  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude for  the  eminent  services  which  that  illustrious  Chief  has 
rendered  to  the  country. 

Art.  2.  The  present  laws  and  institutions  will  remain  in  force 
until  the  Legislative  body  shall  be  called  on  to  revise  them  in 
order  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  new  state  of  things.'' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  decree  was  passed,  the  Repre- 


children,frft9nt  he  had  never  seen,  his  friends,  his  parishoners,  his 
home,  everything  endeared  to  him,  became  an  unending  source 
of  delight  and  new-bom  gratifioatioii.  He  had  the  same  con- 
fused notions  of  distance  vhich  we  see  the  smallest  children 
manifest)  and  took  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  beholding  the  great 
variety  of  colors.  In  short  he  was  oompelled  to  ham  to  see,  in 
predsely  the  same  sMnner  that  the  snuillest  child  does,  and  to 
him  ii  was  an  oocnpalion  of  the  most  gnliiyingnalnrsL 
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OvK  Minister  to  Covstantinoplb. — ^Tbe  Hon.  Geor/i^e  P. 
Marifa.  of  Vermont,  our  new  Minister  to  Conatentinople,  took 
passage  with  his  family  in  the  pachet-ship  New- York,  Captain 
Lew  is,  which  sailed  from  this  port  for  HaTre  on  Thortdav.  Mr. 
Marsh  is  admirably  qaalified  to  do  credit  to  his  country  in  this 
impdrtant  station.  Daring  his  college  life  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
aad  he  now  reads  with  ease,  we  believe,  not  only  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Swedish,  Russ, 
Modem  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Icelandic.  Of  this  last 
language,  Mr.  M.  has  prepared  a  grammer,  and  his  library  is 
said  to  contain  a  more  valuable  collection  of  Scandinavian 
literature  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  America.  Educated 
for  the  bar,  Mr.  M.  has  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law 
in  all  its  departments,  basing  his  knowledge  on  a  profound  ac- 
quaintanco  with  universal  history.  Mr.  M.  has  also  devoted 
special  attention  to  a  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  has 
an  inTalnable  fond  of  information  on  this  subject. 


Consul  Walsh's  Removal.— We  announced  on  Monday,  in 
the  letter  of  our  regular  Correspondent  at  Washington,  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  ejection  from  the  Consulship  at  Paris.  It  has 
since  been  contradicted  by  several  writers,  among  them  "  Asmo- 
deus"  in  our  columns,  but  that  does  not  matter— Walsh  is  out. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  says ; 

"  We  learn  that  despatches  went  forward  by  the  last  steamer, 
remoTing  Mr.  Robert  Walsh  from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Paris,  which  he  has  held  for  some  eight  years  past  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  point  eonoedod  by  all  parties,  tJiat  the  repi*esenta- 
tivse  And  tkgents  of  the  country  abroad,  should  agree  substan- 
tially in  sentiment  and  political  sympathy,  with  the  Qovem- 
mentat  home.  The  present  Administrationi  though  not  dis- 
posed to  iarist  rigoromly  upon  this  safe  rule,  with  reference  to 
onr  domestic  politics,  has  felt  that  in  the  existing  state  of  opin- 
ion In  Europe,  a  just  regard  to  the  character  of  our  country  re- 
quires it  to  be  enfbrced,  so  far  as  the  essential  principles  of  Re- 
rvvLicAM  institutions  are  concerned.  Mr.  Walsh,  therefore, 
has  been  removed  mainly  because  his  sentiments  and  sympa- 
thies in  regard  to  the  struggles  for  popular  rights  and  Repnb- 
liean  iastitutions  in  JBurope,  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Gtn.  TmnjOR  aad  his  Osdtuff."— [Tribune. 


A  Nbw-York  Policeman  iw  P^ais. — A  singular  scene  took 
place  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  before  the  former  hotel  of  M. 
Talleyrand. 

Mr.  Hormann,  Sub  Chief  of  Police  at  New-York,  who  is  at 
Paris  to  arrest  two  celebrated  counterfeiters  Arom  the  United 
States,  was  passing  through  the  street  at  about  1  o'clock,  when, 
taking  a  lithograph  from  his  pooket-book,  he  cried,  **It  is  he !'' 
and  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  help  of  an  agent  who  acoom- 
panied  him,  he  laid  hands  on  a  good-looking  foreigner  who  waa 
passing,  and  said :  "  You  are  one  of  the  New* York  oounterfeiters 
and  I  arrest  you.''  The  gentleman  greatly  astonished  at  thta 
apostrophe,  said  to  Mr.  Hermann  that  it  was  a  mistake — ^that  he 
was  Mr.  John  Norton  of  London,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress^-had  never  been  in  America — that  he  was  at  Paris  with 
his  family,  in  a  hotel  of  the  Rue  Nenve  St.  Augnstin. 

Mr.  Hermann  in  reply,  showed  him  the  fatal  portrait,  and  the 
resemblance  which  existed  between  Mr.  John  Norton  and  the 
counterfeiter  were  perfect.  A  crowd  collected,  and  the  Sub 
Chief  of  the  New-York  Police  mounted  in  a  carriage  with  his 
prisoner.  When  they  readied  the  hotel,  Mr.  Hermann  was 
obliged  to  admit,  with  many  apologies,  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  a  most  striking  resemblance. 


^•*>^»'«-^- — 


20iDn  mi  (tountrg  Itema. 


The  prediction  of  Napoleon  is  being  rapidly  ftiliilled,  not  as 
we  had  hoped  by  the  triumph  of  Democracy,  but  by  the  victory 
of  Despotism.  The  reaciion  is,  everywhere  triumphant.  The 
bourg€9is  tetrorists  reign  in  France,  the  monkish  terrorists  rule 
in  Rome,  the  royal  terrorists  are  masters  of  Germany ;  and  now 
Hungary  lies  writhing,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  the  Cossack.  In  France  dungeons,  in  Rome  the 
InqakiKoB,  in  Germany  murders  by  martial  law,  in  Hungary 
desolation  and  massacre,  menace  the  defenders  of  Democracy 
with  universal  destructlDn. 

But  defeat,  ruin,  despair,  lends  new  foroe  to  our  hatred  of  the 
tyraotfl,  against  whom  we  invoke  the  vengeanoe  of  the  human 
raee.  "By  our  frustrated  hopes,  by  our  proscribed  and  slaugh- 
tered brethren,  and  by  the  hatred  we  cherish  towards  their  de- 
stroyers, we  cry  ONWARDS !  There  are  wrongs  to  avenge  as 
well  as  rights  to  win,  therefore  ONWARDS !— and  remember 
that— 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
TkoQgh  baffled  now  shall  yet  be  won. 

[British  Democratio  Review. 


Escape  of  Miu  Clay^  ScavANT  Lkvl^^W^  understand  that 
a  telegraph  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Clay,  by 
Mr.  Hodges,  of  the  American,  stating  that  on  arriving  at  San- 
dusky, his  servant  Levl^  was  no  where  to  be  f/>nn«i.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he.was  either  aooidentally  left  behind  here,  or  has  vol- 
untarily escaped— -the  latter  most  probably.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  he  was  once  before  Induced  to  leave  by  the  offer  of  $300, 
but  refunded  the  money  and  returned  to  his  master  at  Newport. 
Wo  learn  that  Mr.  Clay  has  authorised  Mr.  Hodges  to  pay  his 
expenses  home,  if  he  again  repents  of  the  step  he  has  taken,  and 
wishes  to  return.— [Buffalo  Commcroial,  17tfa. 

jIarThe  late  Fair  at  Syracuse  was  far  more  numeroasly  at- 
tended than  on  any  former  year.  Upwards  of  80,000  tickets  to 
the  great  tent  were  sold,  and  more  than  100,000  persons  entered 
the  tent.  It  was  a  windfall  for  the  railroads  even  at  commuta- 
tion prices,  and  for  Syracuse  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  The 
Syracuse  Journal  estimates  the  amount  of  money  left  there  by 
the  visitors  at  the  fair,  at  $500,000. 

pRACU£3 — Where  vazY  oo  to— The  New- York. Tribune  sajs 
the  steamboat  Antelope  has  conveyed  from  New-Brunswick  to 
this  city  30,000  baskets  of  peaches  during  the  past  fortnight* 
Lost  Monday  week  she  brought  3,474  baskets,  the  largest  amount 
that  has  been  landed  in  any  one  day.  Some  of  the  New  Jersey 
ihrmer^,  it  is  said,  will  not  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  from  the 
sales  of  the  present  year. 


■*'< 


Com  IRA  ST  IN  Mechanics'  Wages. — ^In  California,  a  blacksmith 
gets  $24  for  shoeing  a  horse.  In  Germany  thousands  of  stock- 
ing-weavers, make  only  50  cents  a  ^eek  at  their  business,  their 
daily  meals  (poor  enough)  being  allowed  them  in  addition. 
What  a  oontrast  is  this  I  Give  the  blacksmith  constant  work 
and  he  will  make  more  than  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  weaver's 
one. 


The  Amsrican  Board,  which  wants  to  convert  the  world  to 
a  religion  which  can  get  along  quietly  and  peaceably  with 
chattel  slavery,  is  in  want  of  thirty-eight  missionaries  to  sustain 
its  operations,  but  can  get  only  seven.  Our  wonder  and  afflic- 
tion is  that  it  can  get  so  many  as  seven.  We  don^t  believe  it  is 
worth  any  young  man's  while  to  expatriate  himself  for  the  pro- 
motion of  such  a  sort  of  Christianity .-^[Chronotype. 
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6irn.cs  Divorce  Case. — Tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  haa 
dedded  !b  fttvor  of  the  petition  of  Pierce  Batler,  aaliiDg  for  a 
diToroe  fh>m  his  wiAs,  Mrs.  Fannj  Kemble  Butler.  The  deci- 
•loo  was  made  on  Saturday  last.  The  diroree  Is  absolute,  and 
glTOB  to  each  entire  freedom,  as  if  no  marriage  had  eTer  taken 
l^aoe. 


Senator  ButToii^ — The  gallant  style  in  whioh  the  great  Sen- 

gtor  sustains  his  fight  in  his  campaign  against  four-fifths  of  the 

more  busy  Demooratie  poUtidans  of  the  State,  is  oaloulated  to 

esdte  admiration  in  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  speetator. 

[St.  Louis  Organ. 
y  »*^»#  ^    ■ 

Tbb  Coppiir  Busincsa  Ajm  the  CHOLBRA.^It  is  said  that  one 

undertaker  in  Cincinnati  haa  sold  orer  twelve  thousand  dollars 

worth  of  coffins  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera.    During 

the  two  months  when  the  epidemic  was  as  its  greatest  height, 

his  labors  in  that  field  of  operation  amounted  to  more  than  eight 

thousand  dollars. 


i^»-*- 


1^  H^-An  article  in  Blackwood  says  that  at  least  250,000  persons 
perished  by  famine  in  Ireland,  in  1847,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  potato  crop,  notwithstanding  the  British  goTem- 
ment  expended  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  food  for 
the  population,  and  eztensiTe  donations  were  recelTed  firom 
abroad. 


•^»M 


k»«- 


H^-Mr.  Popham  when  he  was  speaker,  and  the  honae  had  sat 
long  and  done  in  effect  nothing,  ooming  one  day  to  Queen  Eliaa* 
beth,  she  said  to  him  i  ^Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  passed 
in  the  Commons  House  V  He  answered :  ^^  If  it  please  ymir 
mi^ty,  usen  weeksP — [Baoon. 


>t»»<^ 


There  is  a  new  sect  spxinging  up  in  Ballinrobe,  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, called  '^The  Sun-worshippers,''  who  celebrate  or  offer 
their  sacrifices  in  the  unfinished  walls  of  a  chapel,  they  having 
seceded  from  the  parish  chapel  within  the  last  month." 


Ah  Office  Beoging. — The  Mobile  Tribune  mentions,  as  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  no  man  can  be  found  in  Mobile 
notwithstanding  the  general  fondness  for  office — to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  becoming  a  tax  gatherer. 

Brandt. — ^The  French  have  raised  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  brandy 
exported  to  England,  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  bran- 
dy foft  malt  liquor.  1,000  gallons  a  day  bave  been  consumed 
beyond  the  average  of  former  years. 


^  >*< 


Tbb  German  papers  say  the  Pope  is  going  to  Naples,  it  is  said; 
to  assist  at  the  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius,  which  takes  place  annually  in  SeptembiBr. 


■^^•*i 


Graphic. — A  western  notice,  noticing  the  disappearance  of 
the  cholera,  says  it  has  ''gone  glimmering  through  the  dream 
of  things  that  were." 


»-»«4»*«- 


Very  Bad  Indeed. — An  uxohange  paper  says,  *Hhe  girls  in 
some  parts  of  Pennflylvania,  are  so  hard  up  for  husbands,  that 
they  sometimes  take  up  with  printers  and  lawyers.'' 


»»«-^ 


Madame  Rachel,  who  was  engaged  to  play  in  Jersey,  refused 
to  visit  the  island,  because  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  give  one 
of  her  performances  on  a  Sunday. 


What  a  name. — A  new  paper  in  PennsylTania  rejoices  in  the 
title  of  the  ^  Coneoch/agve  BeraliP 


»  •*m**-^ 


The  shoe  business  must  be  very  good  \  for  not  a 
and  got  ready  for  the  market  before  they  are  soled. 


H  O  TIC  E  8 . 

Back  NtrMBBaM,  firom  No.  I,  can  be  supplied  to  new  subscri- 
bers. We  hope  all,  who  Intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

Post  opvicb  arAMPS  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  M aslers. 

Patmbmt  in  advance,  is  desirable,  in  all  cases.  f2  will  pay 
for  one  year. 

Six  MoNTH8.«-Shou1d  It  be  preferred,  payment  in  adranoej 
(f  1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 

"SriBIT  or  THE  AOB.'' 

SvBsoRiBBRS  wIll  plcass  bc  particular  in  writing  the  Names, 
Post  OFrioB,  Oodbtv,  and  Statb,  disHnctiy,  in  ul  lattere  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  praveni  deligrs, 
and  mistakes. 


Married— In  ManasviUe,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  T.,  by  Ber.  lAther 
Rice,  Mr.  T.  C.  Leland,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Mart  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  K.  Hill,  of  Sast  Troy,  Wisconsin. 
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PROSPECTUS 

THE  SPIRIT^F  THE  AGE. 

Tuts  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  PeaoeAil  Translbrma- 
tion  of  human  societies  flrom  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
from  eompetiUTo  to  oo-operative  indnatry,  from  disaaity  to 
unity.  Amidst  RcTolution  and  Reaction  it  adTocatm  Beot]^uii- 
sation.  It  desires  to  reooncile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monise man's  Tarious  tendencies  by  an  oi^erly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  T<»wnship,  the  Nation,  the  WorM. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commn- 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefhl  transformation  In  human 
societies.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  higheai 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Biaa,  and 
the  DiTine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  lawv 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — ^reports  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechaa- 
ical  inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  Tke  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
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QtUcttb  lloetrQ. 


THE  BATTLE   OF   CHANGE. 


OT  OHABLBS  MAOKAT. 


OftiAT  tlioughtg  are  beaviug  in  the  world's  wide  breast ; 

The  time  is  laboring  with  a  mighty  birth; 
The  old  ideas  fall. 
Men  wander  up  and  down  in  wild  intent  j 

A  sense  of  ohange  preparing  for  the  Earth 

Broods  over  all. 

There  lies  a  gloom  on  all  things  under  heaven— 

A  gloom  portentoas  to  the  quiet  men, 
Who  see  no  joy  in  being  driven 

Onward  from  ohange,  ever  to  change  again  2 
Who  never  walk  but  on  the  beaten  ways, 
And  love  the  breath  of  yesterdays — 

Hen  who  woold  rather  sit  and  sleep 

Where  sunbeams  through  the  ivies  creep, 
Baeh  at  his  door-post  all  alone, 

Heedless  of  near  or  distant  wars, 
Than  wake  and  listen  to  the  moan 

Of  storm  vexed  forests,  nodding  to  the  stars— 
Or  hear,  far  off^  the  melancholy  roar 
Of  billows,  white  with  wrath,  battling  against  the  shore. 

Peep  on  their  troubled  souls  the  shadow  lies ; 

And  in  that  Shadow  come  and  go, 
While  fitful  lightnings  write  upon  the  skies, 

And  mystic  voices  chant  the  ooming  wo, 
Titanie  phantoms  swathed  in  mist  and  flame— 
The  mighty  shapes  of  things  without  a  name. 

Mingling  with  forms  more  palpably  defined, 
That  whirl  and  dance  like  leaves  upon  the  wind ; 
Then  marshalling  in  long  array  their  hosts, 

Bush  forth  to  tattle  in  a  cloud-like  land, 
Thick  phalanxed  on  those  far  sarial  coasts, 

As  swarm  the  locusts  plaguing  Samaroand. 
Oh  I  who  would  live,  they  cry,  in  time  like  this  7 

A  time  of  conflict  fierce,  and  trouble  strange ; 
When  old  and  new,  over  a  dark  abyss, 

Light  the  great  battle  of  relentless  change  I 
And  still  before  their  eyes  discrowned  kings, 

Desolate  chiefs,  and  aged  priests  forlorn, 
put  by — confused — with  all  incongruous  things, 

Swooping  in  rise  and  fall  on  ponderous  wings- 
While  here  and  there,  amid  a  golden  light. 

Angelic  faces,  sweet  as  Summer  morn, 
Which  gleam  an  instant  ere  extinguished  quite, 
Or  ohange  to  stony  skulls,  or  spectres  livid  white. 

But  not  to  me — Oh !  not  to  me  appears 
Eternal  gloom.    I  see  a  brighter  sky, 


I  feel  the  healthftil  motion  of  the  spheres ; 
And  laying  down  upon  the  grass,  I  hear 
Far,  far  away,  yet  drawing  near, 

A  low,  sweet  sound  of  ringing  melody  j 

I  see  the  swift-winged  arrows  fly  j 
I  see  the  battle  and  the  combatants ; 

I  know  the  cause  for  which  their  weapons  flash  { 
I  hear  the  martial  music  and  the  chants, 

The  shock  of  hosts,  the  armor  clash. 
As  thought  meets  thought;  but  fkr  beyond  I  see^ 
Adown  the  abysses  of  the  Time  to  be. 

The  well-won  victory  of  the  Right ; 
The  laying  down  of  useless  swords  and  spean; 

The  reconcilement  ardently  desired 

Of  Universal  Tbuth  and  Migbt*- 
Whoselong  estrangement,  filling  earth  with  tearii 

Gave  every  manly  heart,  divinely  fired, 

A  lingering  love,  a  hope  inspired, 
To  reconcile  them,  never  more  to  sunder. 
Far,  far  away,  above  the  rumbling  thunder, 

I  see  the  splendor  of  another  day. 
Ever  since  infant  time  began. 
There  has  been  darkness  over  man ; 

It  rolls  and  shrivels  up !    It  melts  away  I 


EUROPEAN  SOCIALISM.* 

PROUDHON. 


B7  CHARLES  A.  DAVA. 


Mr.  Pboudhoic  has  of  late  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  Europe — or,  as  some  writers  might  say,  the  most  notorious. 
He  has  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  talked  about  in 
the  newspapers,  and  his  name  has  figured  in  dispatches  received 
by  magnetic  telegraph. 

Since  his  imprisonment  for  libel  on  President  Bonaparte,  we 
have  not  indeed  heard  often  of  him  in  the  active  world,  but  his 
writings  remain  to  instruct,  alarm  or  amuse  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  re:ulers.  His  system,  if  system  it  be,  is  still 
there,  and  is  still  a  regular  subject  for  discussion.  Monthlies 
and  Quarterlies  devote  long  articles  to  discussions  of  his  sayings 
and  doings,  trembling  for  the  welfare  of  the  Continent  which 
contains  such  a  destructive.  Mr.  Gttizot  in  his  late  book  on 
Democracy  in  France,  confesses  that  he  is  the  ablest  of  the 
Socialists  as  well  as  the  most  terrific,  and  then  launches  into  s 
refutation  of  his  doctrines,  so  weak  and  shallow  as  to  provoke 
only  a  smile  from  those  who  happen  to  be  too  well  informed  to 
he  imposed  on  by  its  gravity  and  the  elegance  of  its  style.  The 
daily  joui:nals  of  Paris  and  London,  with  few  exceptions,  have 


*The  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first  has  alread/ 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  judging  them  worthy 
of  being  preserved  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding,  Mr.  Dana 
has  consented  to  revise  them  for  our  paper. — [Ed.  Spirit  of  the 
Age. 
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iMrneMo  ting  tiit  same  song.  Anyone  of  them  8t«id0  ready  to 
ftffim  thflt  Pboosbok  it  an  Atheist  and  a  inadnian--«  Commu- 
idit  baming  to  plunder  the  wealthy^ihe  IMng  inoarnation  of 
imrnerality,  disorder  and  foUy.  These  things  are  of  coarse  re- 
peated on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  silly  editors — who  noTer 
read  a  book  of  Pkoudhon's  and  know  no  more  of  his  character 
than  they  do  of  his  ideas-— take  their  one  from  European  breth- 
ren and  make  themseWes  ridionlons  by  talking  at  second  or 
third  hand,  what  was  little  else  than  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and 
■pito  at  lirst  We  hnmbly  protest  against  saoh  a  mode  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  a  man  who  whatever  be  his  faults  as  a 
thinker,  must  be  admitted  on  a  more  careAil  obserration  topos- 
•an  *  resiarkable  dogrea  of  originality  and  vigor  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  honesty  and  moral  courage.  We  propose  as  briefly  as 
pOBSible-^more  briefly  indeed  than  is  consistent  with  a  Just 
itatement  of  Prondhon's  doctrines — to  explain  the  leading 
points  of  his  philosophical  and  economical  system.  First  how- 
OTor  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  facts  of  his  personal  history. 

P.  J.  pRODDHON  was  born  at  Betancon,  in  the  Department  of 
Doubs — a  region  noted  for  the  energy  and  talent  of  its  natives 
^-in  the  year  1809,  and  is  accordingly  now  40  years  old.  PI  is 
father  was  a  cooper,  and  hia  childhood  was  passed  «m<  ng  the 
peopl  i.  '1  he  circumstances  of  bis  early  life  no  doubt  contributed 
something  to  form  in  him  the  unyielding  hostility  to  everything 
that  burdens  and  keeps  down  the  masses  which  is  one  of  bis 
characteristics.  Asa  boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  talent,  origin- 
ality  and  obstinacy.  Ho  had  an  uncle  who  was  P/ofessor  of 
Law  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Dijon.  Attracted  by  the  bright- 
ness of  hia  nopbew,  he  procured  for  him  a  free  scholarship  in 
that  College.  As  a  student,  he  carried  aH  before  bim,  being  as 
indu9trious  as  he  was  gifted.  The  most  abstruse  subject  was 
clear  to  his  penetration ;  he  knew  at  once,  lessons  over  which 
others  long  and  wearily  drudged  ;  his  memory  lost  nothing  that 
it  had  ever  seized ;  and  a  weariless  activity  made  his  studies 
as  extensive  as  they  were  thorough.  He  graduated  with  a 
reputation  as  brilliant  as  it  was  well  earned,  and  no  one  could 
have  liad  feason  to  doubt  that  fame  and  fortune  awaited  him  in 
whatever  profession  be  might  choose. 

But  the  young  student  was  not  like  his  companions.  The 
learned  professions  did  not  tempt  him  ;  he  fancied  that  in  none 
of  them  could  be  found  that  independence  which  be  knew  to  be 
the  fiiat  want  of  his  nature.  He  must  have  for  himself  a  posi- 
tion in  which  his  daily  bread  would  never  have  to  be  earned  by 
refraining  to  express  what  was  a  conviction,  or  expressing  what 
was  not.  Lying,  in  all  shades,  was  to  him  the  most  distasteful 
of  all  things.  In  his  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy, 
'thore  was  something  almost  savage.  Less  compact,  intense  and 
consistent  in  his  character  than  (hat  other  distinguished  native 
of  Besancon: — ^Chakues  Fourii  r,  he  was  equally  resolute  and 
more  uncfimpromising.  He  determined  to  learn  a  n  echanlcal 
trade,  and  his  scbolary  habitii  and  tastes  natuially  led  him  to 
become  a  printer. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  quickness  of  young  Proudhon  had 
mastered  all  the  mysteries  of  typography,  and  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent woikman.  He  was  soon  noticed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
establishment  and  made  a  i*roof- reader.  In  this  capacity  his 
.  iuiowledoe  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Oriental  languages  was  of  ^reat 
service;  he  was  employed  in  correcting  learned  works  at  a 
higher  salary  than  ordinary  proof-readers.  His  labor  gave  him 
A  living,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  follow  his 
bant.  His  thinking  was  much  directed  to  metaphysical  sub- 
jects; political  economy  was,  also,  a  favorite  theme  of  his  re- 
flections ;  but  on  tlie  whole,  philosophy  had  the  preference.  He 
dog  into  the  obscurities  of  the  Getmans,  searched  the  panthe- 
isms of  India  and  China,  and  found  satisfaotion  in  the  vi«rorous 
o  i  of  Aristotle  and  the  sloHous  eloquence  au't  flowing 
transcendentalism  of  Plato.  Of  all  these  systems,  that  of  Hecel 
has  perhaps  had  the  most  influence  u(:on  his  mind  ;  this  influ- 
•nee  Is  especially  manifested  in  his  largest  and  ablest  work 


*  The  contradictions  of  Pditical  Eoovomyi**.  wlirts  bovcmihe 
doctrines  af  opposing  ^Schools  of  E^onomislB  to  destroying  «adi 
other  oomtwhat  after  the  fsahion  xClho  Kilkenny  Cats,  BaA 
however  this  may  be,  the  Isaming  ff ;  Mr.  Proudbpn^  fn  the 
systems  of  philosophical  writers  is  immense.  We  know  pri* 
vately  that  Mr.  Morrell  of  London,  avihor  of  the  recant  history 
of  Modem  Philosophy,  regards  him  as  almoat  nnequaled  la  this 
respect 

Of  course  his  sayirgs  and  writings  during  this  period  were 
not  calculated  to  insure  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  sound  and 
safe  person.  He  was  always  noted  for  the  boldness  of  his  idean 
snd  the  fearlessness  with  which  they  weia  ntterad.  He  cared 
leas  about  having  what  he  said  to-day  in  perfect  harmony  with 
what  be  said  yesterday,  than  that  it  abould  be  the  expression  of 
his  pre  ent  thou^bt.  This  sort  of  honesty  he  pruserves  still, 
and  when  he  changes  his  mind  or  gets  a  new  idea  is  nearer 
afraid  to  say  so.  Then,  as  now,  he  frightened  many  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  but  always  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
by  the  sturdy  vigor  and  courage  of  his  moral  and  mental 
constitution. 

While  toiling  in  this  double  capacity  of  proof-reader  and 
student,  the  Academy  of  his  native  City  proposed  in  its  regular 
list  of  subjects  for  prizes,  "  The  Observation  of  the  Ssbbath.** 
Proudhon  wrote  upon  it,  and  his  book  gained  the  priae.  It  has 
been  widely  circulated  and  everywhere  praised,  especially  by  the 
religions.  It  maintains  with  much  power  the  divine  wisdom  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  general  and  of  that  ordinance  establishing 
the  Sabbath  in  paiticular.  Some  people  wonder  how  aneh  a 
radical  and  destructive  could  have  written  such  a  book ;  they 
do  not  comprehend  him,  that  is  all. 

Tlie  prize  gained  was  1,800  francs  (936^)  a  year,  for  three 
years,  to  be  expended  at  Paris  in  ccmpleting  hia  studies.  He 
went  there  and  wasted  no  time,  laborln^^  for  the  most  part  in  the 
same  directions  as  before,  namely,  Metaphysics  and  Political 
Economy.  Afkerward  he  went  back  to  Besancon  and  ael  up  a 
Printing  establishment  on  bis  own  account,  in  which  ho  aoc- 
ceeded  ;  other  industrial  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged  also 
bore  witness,  by  turning  out  well,  to  the  fact,  that  allof  histelent 
does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  his  pen.  He  has  also  been  engaged 
in  other  enterprises  but  never  got  rich,  baring  alwava  been 
drawn  off  by  the  necessity  of  writing.  When  once  ho  was 
ofllbred  a  large  sum  to  engage  in  a  business  in  which  there  was 
a  certainty  of  making  a  fortune,  but  would^bave  acquired  his 
undivided  attention,  he  refused,  saying  that  his  force  was  in  his 
poverty. 

It  is  as  a  jouroaliat  and  since  the  Revolution  that  he  has  taken 
the  large  place  he  now  occupies  before  the  public.  He  began 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1848,  thu  publicatioi  ofa  daily  penny  paper 
at  Paris  called  the  RepreterUant  du  PeupU,  Gen.  Cavaignac  sup- 
pressed it  in  June;  it  appeared  a«;ain  when  the  interdlcl  was 
removed  from  the  journals  generally;  it  was  suppressed  again 
August  21,  and  re- appeared  Oct.  31,  under  the  title  of  Le  Pew 
pie.  Its  numbers  were  afterwards  seized  many  times  according 
to  the  arbitrary  and  foolish  law  of  the  country  and  its  publisher 
and  editor  subjected  to  numerous  prosecutions,  the  last  of  which 
resulted  in  the  sentence  of  a  heavy  line  and  imprisonment;  the 
charge  in  this  case,  was  a  libel  on  President  Bonaparte,  and 
the  sentence  was  unjustly  severe  even  supposing  the  charge 
true.  For  a  time  Proudhon  kept  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  avoid 
imprisonment  but  at  last  gave  himself  up,  and  was  put  in  jail, 
where  be  now  remains,  and  where  we  hear  he  is  about  to  be 
married.  His  paper  finally  ceased  to  appear,  together  with  the 
other  democratic  journals  of  Paris,  after  the  affair  of  June  13th, 
and  has  not  since  been  recommenced. 

Proudhon  was  chosen  from  Paris  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
the  eleiMion  held  to  fill  vacancies,  June  4,  1848 ;  he  had  77,094 
votes ;  the  highest  number  of  votes  given  to  any  candidate  waa 
126,889  for  M.  Moreau.  In  the  Assembly  his  course  baa  been 
in  harmony  with  his  previous  history.  Never  for  an  instant  haa 
he  wavered  from  the  aide  of  the  people,  and  never  flinched  be- 
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fty<rb(lpbiitrotf  tidwefver  overpoiR^crhig  attd  vngty.  Next  to  hto 
AeVolTonto  the  catise  of  Liberty  his  chief  merit  ie  hi  ir  perfect 
frankness.  He  has  no  <ionceaTmentli  and  bo  compromises,  never 
attempts  to  pass  for  anything  other  than  he  is,  has  nolhiog  to  do 
with  trivk  or  management.  Such  as  he  sees  the  tiuth  or  the 
fact,  80  he  proclaims  it ;  there  are  no  shades  and  ambiguities  of 
meaning  in  his  vocabulary,  but  what  he  has  to  say  comes  bluntly 
and  roughly  out.  If  you  agree  with  it,  well ;  if  not,  you  will 
fee}  yourself  outraged,  perhaps  by  the  sweeping  nature  of  the 
statement ;  to  the  speaker,  personally,  it  is  a  matter  oi  liltle  con- 
sequence which. 

'  M.  Proudbon  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  of  rather 
clumsy  person,  ilis  hair  is  light,  his  complexion  fresh,  his  eyes 
bliie  and  keen  and  his  nose  slightly  retronssee.  His  face  ex. 
presses  quickness,  intelligence  and  confidence.  He  is  not  an 
orator,  though  at  some  of  the  banquets  he  has  been  roused  to 
real  eloquence;  he  gesticulates  considerably,  and  without  any- 
thing like  grace.  Bis  voice  is  harsh  and  unmusical,  and  his 
speech  disiiuct  and  monotonous.  He  uses  no  metaphors,  never 
attempts  any  flights,  but  goes  at  bis  subject  in  a  business-like 
fashion.  When  be  speaks  in  the  Assembly  he  always  commands 
attention  and  often  raises  a  tempebt.  But  the  members  never 
fail  to  cease  their  clamor  in  order  that  he  may  go  on  ;  they  know 
thattbey  must  hear  him,  and,  besides,  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
do  so,  for  he  never  talks  at  random,  says  what  nobody  else  would 
think  of,  and  when  he  is  done  stops.  In  the  tribune,  as  well  as 
in  the  press,  he  is  a  man  of  great  originality,  complete  fearless- 
ness, and  of  force  ever  new  and  active.  The  Conservatives 
hate  him,  ond  fear  him  more  than  they  hate;  they  call  him^bad 
names,  they  seek  to  destroy  him.  The  people  love  him,  not  be- 
cause be  is  a  demagogue,  but  because  he  is  true.  He  never 
seeks  their  favor  nor  the  favor  of  anybody,  but  says  what  he 
believes. 

This  remarkable  man  lacks  however  in  the  practical  wisdom 
which  steers  through  diffioolties  without  running  ashore.  He 
is  no  politician  and  has  not  the  politician's  tact  and  prudence. 
He  is  deficient  in  the  love  of  approbation,  and  cares  too  little 
for  otliers.  This  was  especially  manifested  in  the  dosing  up 
of  the  Bank  of  the  People  last  Spring  in  Paris.  The  organiza- 
tion IkSbd  been  oommenced  by  Lim  in  conjunction  with  Victor 
Chipr^Mi,  Jules  Leohevalier,  Raman  de  la  Sagra  and  others,  but 
when  lie  came  to  be  pat  in  prison  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
eloae  it  np.  Acoordingly  he  himself  reimbursed  all  the  sub- 
•eribersy  taking  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole  expenses, 
and  the  loss  of  stopping.  But  at  the  same  time  he  published  a 
•tatement  whieh  was  not  only  nnconrteous  but  positively  un- 
kind towards  his  former  associates  whom  he  in  fact  charged 
Witli  stupidity  and  unfairness.  This  act  lost  him  many  friends 
t&d  exhibits  the  weak  side  of  his  oharaoter. 

Great  as  is  the  inflnenoe  Prondhon's  books  have  exeroSsed 
upon  opinion  in  France,  it  is  as  a  Joumalist  that  he  has  come  most 
In  contact  with  the  people.  Hi&  paper  had  a  very  large  circnla- 
fion;  at  onetime  its  daily  sale  was  60,000.  This  was  due  to 
him  alone  fbr  none  of  his  associates  had  the  talent  to  gain  so 
wide  a  ef rcl«  of  readers.  The  style  of  his  articles  could  not  but 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  reader,  while  to  the 
aroused  minds  of  the  masses  they  were  like  trumpet  blasts  in 
the  great  battle  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor.  We  remember  par- 
ticularly one  of  his  leaders  under  the  title  of  *•  The  Malthusianrf' 


the  worf4*a  speetaole  of  mistry  tad  "yftmg  «Mt  ia^ 

Sneh  indigaatieii,  saoh  uMsive  aaream,  rach  a  ftern  lighftiiqi^ 

up  of  all  the  deformities  of  that  vast  scheme  of  phiaderinjS'ih*' 
many  by*  the  few,  we  oall  society  1  That  was  a  rare  article  eve* 
for  Prondhon,  but  he  always  wrote  with  eurpaasing  abilUj^ 
thongh  often  with  ntter  lack  of  judgment.  His  attack  on  Loc& 
Napoleon  which  got  him  in  prison  was  an  instance  of  thi&  di 
did  no  adequate  good,  and  deprived  him  of  liberty.  The  tksng 
might  have  been  done  less  quixotically.  There  was  no  qnc»» 
tion  of  principle  so  involved  in  it  as  to  leave  no  choice.  Had 
there  been  we  should  call  the  affair  anything  but  quixotia. 

But  after  all  Mr.  Prondhon  is  one  ot  the  most  noteworthjT 
men  of  the  present  French  nation,  admitting  that  he  has  all  th* 
faults  you  please.    He  is,  or  is  said  to  be,  paradoxical,  belliger^ 
ent,  destructive,  eccentric,  revolutionary,  agrarian,  infidel,  and 
we  know  not  what  else.    Such  are  the  accuasious  leveled  against' 
him  most  zealously  indeed,  by  the  privileged  classes  whose  priv* 
lieges  he  never  spares.    We  do  not  now  inquire  whether  thm^ 
charges  ore  just  or  unjust.    For  the  present,  let  us  judge  the 
man  by  his  usefulness ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  not  too  much  te» 
say  he  is  a  man  whom  the  age  could  not  do  without.    No  single 
man  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  prevent  France  from  lapdng 
into  the  stagnation  of  decay,  and  with  Franceall  Europe.    More* 
over,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  two  things,  namely — t&at  such  a., 
contest  as  is  now  up  in  the  old  world,  cannot  be  settled  by  soft 
words,  but  by  harsh  words  that  cut  through  old  things  like  th» 
jagged  lightning  ^  and  also  that  such  a  man  as  he  does  not  r^ 
ceive  justice  from  his  own  generation. 

One  thing  must  not  be  omitted  before  closing  our  artiettcr 
The  personal  character  of  Proudbon  is  above  reproach  ;  hia 
practical  morals  are  a  thousand  times  more  worthy  of  eomnea» 
dation  than  those  of  many  men  whose  praise  is  in  the  meath  of 
every  "  moderate  and  honest"  conservative. 

XVom  The  Bhagvat<ieeta 

THE   PIETY  OF  AIL   AQE8. 

[cOMTINUXn.] 


Op  TBS  PaiNciPLES  or  Natuu,  and  ths  Vital  Smnr 

Krtisknd  Sptaks, 

A  few  amongst  ten  thotxsand  mortals  strive  for  peHbetloa  \ 
and  but  a  few  of  those  who  strive  and  become  perfect,  know  ma 
according  to  my  nature.  My  principle  is  divided  into  eight  diiK 
tinctions ;  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  ether ;  together  with  mind^ 
understanding,  and  self-consciousness :  bnt  besides  this  know 
that  1  have  another  principle  distinct  from  this,  and  supettor, 
which  is  of  a  vital  nature,  and  by  whioh  this  world  is  aupportedL. 
Learn  that  these  two  are  the  womb  of  all  nature.  1  am  tha 
creation  and  the  dissolution  ofthe  whole  universe.  There,  la- 
not  anything  greater  than  I  j  and  all  thinga  hang  on  me,  even  oa 
precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am  moisture  in  the  water,  Hg^l 
in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  enefi,  sound  in  the  t&ram* 
ment,  human  nature  in  mankind,  aweet  smelling  savor  in  tha 
eaith,  glory  in  the  source  of  light ;  In  all  things  I  am  life,  and 
I  am  seal  in  the  zealous;  and  know,  0  Argoon,  that  I  am  tha 
eternal  seed  of  all  nature.    I  am  the  understanding  of  the  wise^ 


the  glory  ofthe  prond,  the  strength  ofthe  strong  free  from  laal 

which  wld"fi'flythousand'ex^^^  ofthe  paper,  it  being  re- 1  «id  "ff'J  «^J»^*^^f»^»  '  •"^^^^  ^i!^.*^"!*!: 

printed  the  next  day,  to  meet  the  demand.    In  it  he  showed 

how  all  society  was  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated* 

Englishman,  and  how  statesmen,  philosophers,  priests,  writers, 

all  taught  that  there  were  too  many  human  beings  in  the  earth, 

that  the  great  banquet  of  nature  was  not  spread  for  all  and  she 

had  no  word  for  the  surplus  except  the  command  to  depart. 

He  showed  that  there  were  in  reality  but  two  parties  in  the 


ness.  But  know  that  I  am  not  in  those  natures  whioh  are  of 
the  three  qualities  called  8atwa,'R^  and  Tama,  (Truth,  Fsai* 
sion,  DarknessJ  although  th^  proceed  from  me  {  yet  they  ara 
in  me.  The  whole  of  this  world  being  bewildered  by  the  fafl'- 
enoe  of  these  three-A>ld  qualltiee,  kncweth  not  that  I  am  disttnak 
from  these  and  witbont  decline.  Thia  my  divine  and  sopemat* 
nral  power,  endued  with  theae  prineiples  and  properties,  is  hard 


oo>iU.t  of  opinion,  the  M.hbo.tan.  and  the  8o«i»«rt»    It  wm  I  to  b.  orwoom^  They  who  eome  nnto  ^t^  ^J^^ 
■mh  ail  otticloMftttMog  nun  mi«M  writo  »ft«r  IutIiik  let  •  «P«««tuna  iatoeM*.    Brt  wI«kea,tho  ftoUah,  And  ttolm 


sa 
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^y^tB^  vl^o  kaoweth  all  this,  aluai 
plaoik 

Of  Tir«  Chief  of  Bxcans  ahd  Pkihoe  of  ScmtCB. 
This  whole  world  was  spread  abroad  by  me  in  my  ioTiaiUi 
form.  All  things  are  dependent  on  me,  and  I  am  not  dependeal 
on  them ;  and  all  things  are  not  dependent  on  me.  Behold 
my  divine  oonnection  I  My  oreatiTO  spirit  is  the  keeper  of  mU 
things,  not  the  dependent.  Understand  that  all  things  rest  in 
me,  as  the  mighty  air,  which  passeth  everywhere,  resteth  for 
ever  in  the  eternal  space.  At  the  end  of  the  period  Xiatp  all 
things,  O  son  of  Koontee,  return  into  my  primordial  aoiiree, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  another  Kalp  I  create  them  all  again. 
I  plant  myself  on  my  own  nature,  and  create,  again  and  again, 
thisassemblageofbeings,  the  whole,  ftrom  the  power  of  nature, 
without  power.  *  *  «  •  • 

•  *  Men  of  rigid  and  laborious  liyes  come  before  me  Jbom- 
bly  bowing  down,  for  ever  glorifying  my  name ;  and  ihey  mre 
constantly  employed  in  my  service ;  but  others  serve  me,  wor- 
shipping me,  whose  face  is  turned  on  all  sides,  with  the  wor- 
ship  of  wisdom,  unitedly,  separately,  in  various  shapes.    *    • 

*  ♦  I  am  the  journey  of  the  good;  the  comforter ^  tKe 
creator;  the  witness;  the  resting-place;  the  asylum,  and  the 
friend.  I  am  generation  and  dissolution ;  the  place  where  all 
things  are  reposited,  and  the  inexhaustible  seed  of  all  nature. 
I  am  sunshine,  and  I  am  rain ;  I  now  draw  in,  and  now  let  forth. 
I  am  death  and  immortality ;  I  am  entity  and  non-entity. 


THE   PRESENT  AGE 


BY  J.  O.  FICHTE 


eons  aat  onto  Bse^  beeanaa  their  ondcFBtandingi,  Mng  wards  of  Tirtae  pointed  oat  in  the  Mtfi,  in  woxvhiKpia^^  ii 
ftiarnasted  by  the  «iparBafaimi  power,  they  traat  in  the  prinoip  mortifloatioBa,  and  even  in  the  gifts  of  oharity.  The  devert 
ftaeferilapirits.         «  •  «  «  •        |  lyogee,  who  knoweth  all  thia,  ahall  obtain  a  supreme  and  priv 

5  am  extremely  dear  to  the  wise  man,  and  he  la  dear  nnto  me. 
'JUl  (hese  are  exalted ;  but  I  esteem  the  wise  man  even  aa  my- 
*edtf;  because  his  devoat  iplrit  dependeth  upon  me  alone  aa  his 
-idtiaBate  resource.  #  •  #  •  • 

•#  #  The  ignorant,  being  unacquainted  with  my  supreme 
^aKture,  which  is  superior  to  all  things,  and  exempt  fh)m  decay, 
Relieve  me,  who  am  invisible,  to  exist  in  the  visible  form  under 
eri^oh  they  see  me.  I  am  not  visible  to  all,  because  I  am  con- 
-^saled  by  the  supernatural  power  that  is  in  me.  The  ignorant 
-verld  do  not  discover  this,  that  I  am  not  st^lject  to  birth  or 
)iecay. 

Of  Poosoosb. 

Let  thy  mind  and  understanding  be  placed  in  me  alone,  and 
then  shalt,  without  doubt,  go  unto  me.  The  man  wiio  longeth 
after  the  Divine  and  Supreme  Being,  with  his  mind  intent  upon 
She  practice  of  devotion,  goeth  unto  him.  The  man  who  shall 
in  the  last  hour  call  up  the  ancient  Prophet,  the  prime  director, 
jthe  most  minute  atom,  the  preserver  Of  all  things,  whose  coun- 
^tenanoe  is  like  the  sun,  and  who  is  distinct  from  darkness,  with 
-9k  steady  mind  attached  to  his  service,  with  the  force  of  devo- 
:Sioii,  and  his  wholb  soul  fixed  between  his  brows,  goeth  unto 
Hbai  divine  Supreme  Being,  who  is  called  Param-Pooroosh. 

*  *    He  who,  having  closed  up  all  the  doors  of  his  faculties, 

locked  up  his  mind  in  his  own  breast,  and  fixed  bis  spirit  in  his 

head,  ataading  firm  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  repeating  in 

^enoe  Om !  the  mystic  sign  of  Brahm,  thence  called  Ekakshar, 

ahall,  on  his  quitting  this  mortal  frame  calling  upon  me,  with- 

«il  doubt  go  the  journey  of  supreme  happinees.    He  who  think- 

^eth  constantly  of  me,  his  mind  undiverted  by  another  object,  I 

will  at  all  times  be  easily  found  by  that  constant  adherent  to 

devotion ;  and  those  elevated  souls,  who  have  thus  attained 

supreme  perfection,  come  unto  me,  and  are  no  more  born  in  the 

tfnite  maa«on  of  pain  and  sorrow.    Know,  0  Arjoon,  that  all 

4he  regions  between  this  and  the  abode  of  Brahm  afford  but  a 

transient  residence  j  but  he  who  findeth  me  retumeth  not  again 

to  mortal  birth. . 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night,  know  that  the 

day  of  Brahma  is  as  a  thousand  revolutions  of  the  lyoogs  and 
.that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the  coming 
oi  thatday,  all  things  proceed  from  invisibility  to  visibility  ;  so, 
•on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dissolved  away  in  that 

Vhich  is  called  invisible.  The  universe,  even,  having  existed,  is 
again  dissolved ;  and  now  again,  on  the  approach  of  day,  by 
divine  necessity,  it  is  reproduced.  That  which,  upon  the  dis- 
^oluUon  of  all  things  else,  is  not  destroyed  is  superior  and  of 
another  nature  from  that  visibility  ;  it  is  invisible  and  eternal. 
fie  who  is  thus  called  invisible  and  incorruptible,  is  even  he 
^ho  la  called  the  Supreme  abode ;  which  men  having  once  ob- 
4atned,  they  never  more  return  to  earth .  that  is  my  mansion. 
That  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  obtained  by  him  who  worshippeth 
4IO  other  Gods.  In  him  is  included  all  nature;  by  him  all 
cUiinga  are  spread  abroad.  *  •  *  * 

-Those  holy  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Brahma  departing 

ibia  Ufa  in  the  fiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of  the 

>nw>n,  within  the  six  month's  of  the  sun's  northern  course,  go 

nnto  Jum ;  but  those  who  depart  in  the  gloomy  night  of  the 

^neon's  dark  season,  and  whilst  the  sun  is  to  get  within  the 

.sontbern  path  of  his  journey,  ascend  for  awhile  unto  the  regions 

.^fthe  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.     These  two, 

hghi  and  d^rkMst^  are  esteemed  the  world's  eternal  ways :  he 

^ho  walketh  in  the  former  path,  retumeth  not  j  whilst  he  who 

.^alketh  in  the  latter  comelh  back  again  upon  the  earth.    A 

•  lyegee  who  is  acquainted  with  these  two  paths  of  action,  will 

ttsver  be  perplexed  ;  wherefore,  0  Arjoon,  be  thou  at  all  times 

vempleyfd  in  devotion.    Theicuil  of  this  anrpasseth  all  the  re- 


We  have  already  remarked  that  nature  has  not  bestowed  upon 
Man,  aa  it  has  upon  Animals,  a  peculiar  instinct  whereby  he 
may  be  led  to  the  means  of  his  preservation  and  weU-bein<». 
This  being  the  case,  and  also  because  nothing  can  be  learned 
upon  this  subject  from  a  priori  Ideas,  which  only  relate  to  the 
One  and  Ev.irlasting  Life  of  the  Race,  it  follows,  that  in  this 
province  nothing  remains  for  man  but  to  try,  or  let  others  try  at 
Iheir  own  proper  cost,  what  is  good  for  him  and  what  eviJ,  and 
to  note  the  result  for  his  gnidancc  at  some  future  time.    Hence 
it  is  quite  natural  and  necessary  that  an  Age  whose  whole  theory 
of  the  world  is  exhausted  in  the  means,  of  personal  existence 
should  value  Experience  as  the  only  possible  source  of  Knowledge 
since  those  very  means,  which  are  all  that  such  an  Aee  can  or 
will  recognise,  are  only  to  be  recognised  through  E.Tperience. 
In  mere  Experience — from  which  however  we  must  carefqjly 
distinguish  scientific  Odf«rra/t0n  and  JE^zpenm^nf,  wiih  which  an 
a  priori  Idea  is  always  associated,  that,  namely,  of  the  object  of 
inquiry—in  mere  Experience  there  is  contained  nothing  but  the 
means  of  physical  preservation,  and  ^n  the  other  hand  these 
means  can  only  be  recognised  by  Experience :— hence  it  ia 
Experience  alone  from  which  this  Age  derives  its  views  of  the 
world  J  and  the  world  again,  aa  seen  by  it,  poioU  to  Experience 
as  its  sole  original ; — ^and  thus  both  react  upon  each  other  with  the 
same  result.  Therefore  such  an  Age  is  obliged  to  deny  and  deride 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  a  priori  and  independent  of 
Experience,  and  the  assertion  that  from  knowledire  itself,  with- 
out  intermixture  of  any  sensuous  element,  new  knowledge  may 
arise  and  burst  forth.    Did  it  possess  Ideas  of  a  higher  world 
and  its  order,  then  it  would  easily  understand  that  ihenc  arc 
founded  on  no  Expeiiencu  whatever,  eince  they  transcend  all 
Experience  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bad  but  iho  foitune  to 
possess  a  nature  wholly  animal,  it  would  then  not  bo  obliged 
laboriously  to  seek  by  means  of  Experience,  its  knowledge  of 
tho  world— that  is,  the  means  of  its  physical  preservation— but 
it  would  possess  these  fl priori  in  the  animal  instinct;  since  in 
fact  the  ox  giazing  on  the  meadows  leaves  untouched  those 
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which  are  hartful  to  bis  nature,  withoat  ever  having 
tasted  them  and  discovered  by  experience  their  pernicious 
qualities ;  and  in  lilce  manner  partakes  of  those  which  are  health- 
Ail  to  him  without  ptevioustrial :  and  consequently,  ifwe  were  to 
ascribe  knowledge  tohimi  possesses  a  knowledge  absolutely 
«  priori  and  independent  of  all  Elxperienee.  Only  in  the  middle 
•late  between  Humanity  and  Animalism  is  Experience— that 
vrherein  our  race  ranks  below  the  animals^  and  in  its  superior- 
ity to  which  the  meanest  insect,  although  destitute  of  our  apri- 
ori  convictions  of  an  Eternal  World,  may  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  man — only  in  this  middle  state,  I  say,  is  Experience  elevated 
to  be  the  crown  and  standard  ot  Humanity,  and  such  an  Age 
steps  boldly  forward  ahd  asks — ^<  Might  it  but  know  then  how 
any  knowledge  whatever  is  possible  except  by  Experience  7" 
as  if  by  this  question,  indeed  every  one  would  be  frightened, 
retreat  within  Jiimself,  and  ^ive  no  other  answer  than  the 
desired  one. 

In  so  far  as  this  Age  admits  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
knowledge  which  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  the  mere  science 
of  the  physical  world,  although  it  does  so  in  a  somewhat  incon- 
sequential manner,  and  only  because  such  things  are  also  present 
in  Experience,  and  on  account  of  such  Experience  are  taught  in 
the  Schools,  it  becomes  its  highest  wisdom  to  doubt  of  every- 
thing, and  in  no  matter  to  take  a  part  either  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  this  neutrality,  this  immoveable  impartiality,  this 
incorruptible  indifference  to  all  truth,  it  places  its  most  excellent 
and  perfect  wisdom ;  and  the  charge  of  having  a  system  appears 
to  it  as  a  disgrace  by  which  the  reputation  of  a  man  is  irretrieva- 
bly destroyed.  Such  scientific  cobwebs  are  only  devised  in 
order  that  young  people  of  the  lower  classes,  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  world,  may,  by  amusing  themselves 
with  ihem,  develop  their  capacities  for  active  life.  For  this 
purpose  every  opinion  and  every  proposition,  affirmative  as  well 
as  negative,  are  equally  available;  and  it  is  a  contemptible 
blunder  to  mistake  jest  for  earnest,  and  to  interest  oneself  for 
any  eide  of  such  a  controversy,  as  if  it  were  something  of  im- 
portance. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  Nature  and 
Its  employment  of  her  powers  and  products,  such  an  A^e  looks 
everywhere  only  to  the  immediately  and  materially  useful^to 
that,  namely,  which  is  serviceable  for  dwelling,  clothing,  and 
food — ^to  cheapness,  convenience,  and,  where  it  attains  its  high- 
est point,  to  fashion;  but  that  higher  dominion  over  Nature 
whereby  the  majestic  image  of  Man  as  a  Race  is  stamped  upon 
its  opposing  forces — ^I  mean  the  dominion  of  Ideas*  in  which 
the  essential  nature  of  Fine  Arts  consist— this  is  wholly  un- 
known to  such  an  Age ;  and  even  when  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  men  of  more  spiritual  nature  may  remind  it  of  this  higher 
sovereignty  it  only  laughs  at  such  aspirations  as  mere  visionary 
extravagance;  and  thus  Art  itself,  reduced  to  its  most  mechan- 
ical iorms,  is  degraded  into  a  new  vehicle  of  fashion,  the  in- 
etmment  of  a  capricious  luxury,  alien  to  the  Eternities  of  the 
Ideal  world.  With  respect  to  the  Legislative  constitution  of 
States  and  the  government  of  Nations,  such  an  Age  either,  im- 
pelled by  its  hatred  to  the  old,  constructs  political  fabrics  upon 
the  most  airy  and  unsubstantial  abstractions,  and  attempts  to 
govern  degenerate  men  by  means  of  high-sounding  phrases 
without  the  aid  of  firm  and  inflexible  power ;  or,  restrained  by 
its  idol  Experience,  it  hastens,  on  every  emergency  whether  of 
great  or  small  importance — being  convinced  bsforehand  of  its 
own  utter  inability  to  determine  upon  a  coarse  of  action  for  it- 
self—-to  consult  the  chronicles  of  the  Past,  to  read  there  how 
others  have  formerly  acted  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
takes  from  thence  the  law  of  its  own  conduct ; — and  in  this  way 
constructs  its  political  existenee  out  of  a  confused  patchwork 
gathered  from  many  different  Ages  long  since  dead,  thereby 
openly  displaying  a  dear  consciousness  of  its  own  utter  nothing 
ness.  With  respect  to  Morality,  it  proclaims  this  as  the  only 
Virtue — ^that  we  should  pursue  our  own  individual  interests,  at 
furthest  adding  thereto  those  of  others  (either  as. bound  in  honor 


so  to  do,  or  else  from  mere  inconsequence)  so  far  as  they  are  nel 
inconsistent  with  our  own ;  and  this  as  the  only  Vice — to  fail 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  advantage.  It  maintains,  and— siosa 
it  can  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  an  ignoble  motive  ios 
every  action,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  unacquainted  with  augjtt 
that  partakes  of  nobleness— it  even  pretends  to  prove,  that  all 
men  who  live  or  ever  have  lived,  have  actually  thought  and  acted 
in  this  way,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  motive  ot  action 
in  man  than  Self-interest ; — compassionating  those,  who  assume 
the  existence  of  any  other,  as  silly  fools  who  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  world  and  of  men.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  Relij^ion,,  it 
also  is  changed  into  a  mere  Doctrine  of  Happiness,  designed  t» 
remind  us  that  man  must  be  temperate  in  enjoyment,  in  oider 
that  his  enjoyments  may  be  lasting  and  varied ;  a  God  ia  deemed 
necessary  only  in  order  that  ke  may  care  for  our  welfare,  and  it 
is  our  wants  alone  which  have  called  him  into  existence,  and 
determined  him  to  be.  Whatever  it  mav  chance  to  retain  of  the 
super-sensual  elemeuts  of  any  already  existing  system  of  Re^ 
ligion,  owes  this  forbearance  only  to  the  need  there  may  be  of  a 
curb  for  the  unbridled  populace,  which  however  the  cultivated 
classes  do  not  require  ;  and  to  the  want  of  a  legitimate  m«aii» 
of  supplying  the  defiotencles  of  political  Ait,  or  of  judicial 
Evidence.  In  short— and  to  express  the  matter  in  one  word: — 
such  SB  Age  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  whea 
it  has  attained  a  elear  conviction  that  Reason,  and  with  Reasoa 
all  that  lies  beyound  mere  sensuous  personal  Existence,  is  onti 
an  iQvention  of  certain  idle  individuals  cslled  Philosophers^ 

So  much  for  the  general  delineation  of  the  Third  Age»  th*^ 
individual  festnres  of  which  we  shall  bring  forward  and  examine 
in  detail  in  our  future  addresses.    One  only  characteristie  va 
shall  notice  at  present,  which  inasmnch  as  it  aflTects  the  form  of 
the  whole  Epoch,  cannot  be  passed  over  here ; — this,  namely^— 
that  this  Age,  in  its  best  representatives,  is  so  confident,  en 
firmly  assured  of  the  truth  of  its  views,  that  in  this  respect  it 
is  not  surpassed  even  by  the  certainty  of  scientific  convictioBb. 
It  looks  down  with  unspeakable  pity  and  compassion  upon  those 
earlier  Ages  in  which  men  were  still  80  Weak-  minded  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  pleasures  which  were  offbied  te 
their  immediate  enjoyment  by  a  spectre  which  they  named 
Virtue,  and  by  a  dream  of  a  super- sensual  world  ; — upon  those 
Ages  of  darkness  and  superstition,  when  they,  the  represents?- 
tives  of  a  new  Age,  had  not  yet  appeared — had  not  yet  fathomed" 
and  thoroughly  laid  open  the  depths  of  the  human  heart — bad 
not  yet  mide  the  great  and  astounding  discovery,  and  toudQr 
proclaimed  and  universally  promnlgated  It — that  this  hcait  Is  at' 
bottom  nothing  but  a  base  puddle.    It  does  not  oppose,  but  only 
compassionates  and  good  naturedly  smiles  at  those  who,  livfllj^ 
in  it,  yet  reject  its  opinions;  and  calmly  settles  ftselt  in  the 
philanthropic  hope  that  they  too  may  onedsy  raise  themselves  t^ 
the  same  point  of  view,  when  they  have  been  matured  by  sge 
and  experience  f  or  when  they  have  studied,  as  thoroughly  as  ite 
own  representatives  have  done,  that  which  ft  calls  History^   H 
is  only  here,  although  this  is  lost  upon  those  representativs^ . 
that  it  is  Burpasjed  by  Science  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  laMsr 
perfectly  comprehends  its  opponents'  mode  of  thought,  can  se-> 
construct  it  from  its  separate  parts,  is  sble  to  restore  it,  shoeld 
it  unfortunately  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  even  finds  it  to  be  |per» 
fectly  just  when  considered  from  its  proper  point  of  view.    Thei^ 
were  we  to  speak  in  the  liame  of  Science,  the  supposed  impng^ 
nability  of  the  mode  of  thousht  which  we  have  now  descrihed 
arises  precisely  in  this  way ;— that,  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  where|it$  advocates  are  placed,  it  is  perfectly  just ; 
however  frequently  they  may  re-examine ^e  chain  of  their 
elusions  they  will  never  discover  any  break  in  its  sequence.    If 
there  be  absolutely  nothing  but  the  sensuous  existence  of    n- 
dividuallty,  without  any  higher  life  of  the  Race;  then  >here  ce» 
be  no  other  source  of  knowledge  but  Experience,  for  we  are 
obviously  informed  concerning  this  sensuous  existence  im\j  by4 
Experience;  and  just  on  that  account  every  other  pretended' 
source  of  knowledge,  and  whatever  may  flow  (herefrom,  mn  t 
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^necessity  be  a  mere  dream  aad  phantom  of  the  brain; — 
whereby  indeed  is  left  unexplained  theaciual  poisibility  ofauch 
4reaminv  and  ao  conjurinj^  out  of  the  Crain  what  in  reality  the 
tifain  does  not  contain  ;  from  which  explanation,  however,  our 
representatives  wisely  abstain,  satisfied  with  the  experience 
that  such  dreams  are.  And  that  there  actually  ia  nothing  except 
<fai8  sensuous  individual  existence,  they  Know  very  well  from 
this  ; — that  however  often  and  deeply  they  have  fathomed  the 
^hyases  of  iheir  own  being,  they  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover therein  aught  but  the  feeling  ol  their  own  personal  sensu- 
xma  existence. 

And  thus  it  follows  from  all  that  baa  been  said,  that  this 
loanner  of  thinking  is  by  no  means  founded  upon  an  error  of 
veasoning  or  «f  judgment,  wbioh  may  be  remedied  by  pointing 
^Nit  to  the  Age  the  mistalie  into  which  it  haa  fallen,  and  remind- 
ing it  of  the  rules  of  logic  which  it  haa  transgressed ;  bnt  it  is 
franded  upon  the  altogether  defective  character  of  the  Age  it- 
self. While  it  and  thev  ere  what  they  are,  they  must  neeeasa- 
«tly  think  as  they  now  think  ;  and  if  they  think  otherwise  than 
<key  do  think,  they  muat  first  of  all  become  something  different 
.lr»m  what  they  are. 

T^  close  our  lecture  with  the  only  consoling  view  which  the 
^nhject  affords :— It  is  a  happiness  thateven  the  most  inveterate 
champions  this  manner  of  thinking  are  alwaya,  against  their 
'•wn  wish  and  will,  something  better  than  their  speech  proclaims 
/tbem  ;  and  that  the  spark  of  a  bighor  life  in  Man,  Imwever  it 
^«My  be  concealed,  is  yet  never  extinj^uished,  but  gleams  on  with 
ttient  and  secret  power  until  material  is  presented  to  it  at  which 
It  may  kindle  and  burat  forth  into  bright  and  steady  flame.  To 
.fan  this  spark  of  a  higher  life,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  inrnish 
it  with  materials  for  its  activity,  is  also  one  of  the  objects  of 
Ihene  lectures. 


►*♦• 


ROLLIN,  LAMARTINE,   &0. 

A  Pftris  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  describes 
X«edru  Bollin,  Gavaignac,  Lamartine,  &c.,  as  follows : 

Bitting  near  each  other  were  Lcdru  RoUin,  Oavaignac  and 
Felix  Pyatt.  The  first  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Paris.  He  is  large  and  portly,  apparently  between  thirty-five 
«ad  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  round,  fine,  amiable  face,  dark 
tfCB  and  hair,  and  the  whitest  imaginable  teeth,  which  are  dis- 
|ilayed  to  great  advantage  by  a  very  sweet  smile.  I  could  not 
hat  observe  the  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  by  those 
«ronad  him :  his  associates  all  feel  that  his  is  a  master-spirit, 
mtA  that  his  destiny  is  to  be  a  great  one.  Cavaignao  is  very  dif- 
Uprent ;  tall,  slender,  past  forty  years  of  uge,  and  a  rather  thin 
tee»  with  a  serious  expression,  he  yet  wins  admiration  by  the 
imlj  dignity  of  his  tone  and  manners,  over  which  an  additional 
4jharm  ia  thrown  by  the  graoefiil  ease  which  characterises  all  his 
movements.  He  and  Ledru  RoUin  are  decidedly  the  finest  look- 
ing men  in  the  Assembly.  As  to  Felix  Pyatt,  he  was  made  to 
%d  admired.  Small  and  very  slightly  built,  his  hollow  cheeks 
and  wild,  haggard  looks  bespeak  a  mind  restless  and  ill  at  ease, 
4md  tell  of  the  sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days  passed  in  the 
labors  of  his  political  career ;  he  looks  young,  but  he  is  evidently 
weak  in  body.  He  dresses  carelessly,  weoring,  as  an  emblem  of 
his  creed,  a  very  red  cravat,  whose  ends  fall  conspicuously  over 
«klfl  breast.  A  more  striking  evidence,  apparently,  of  the  wear- 
ing effects  of  political  struggling,  I  have  never  seen.  He  spoke 
caee  or  twice,  and  with  a  fierce  energy  that  was  startling.  In 
•trong  contrast  to  Pyatt,  stood  M.  de  Lamartine. 

How  many  of  your  readers,  I  wonder,  have  formed  a  correct 
idea  of  this  celebrated  man  ?  Those  gentle  beings  who  have 
wept  over  Raphael,  and  felt  their  little  hearts  swell  with  admi- 
ration when  reading  the  songs  of  the  most  tender  of  the  French 
poets,  have  doubtless  imagined  him  young,  tall,  and  slender, 
witha  pale,  melancholy  countenance,  eyes  dark,  soft,  and  lus- 
trous, and  hair  waving  in  silken  curls  above  a  white  and  noble 


foreh^d.  The  gentlemen,  on  the  oontrar/y  havoi.  perhai%  jilp- 
tured  him  a  man  of  thirty  or  forty  jeara  of  age,  strong  and 
energetio  in  his  person,  with  all  the  fire  of  geniua  flashing  Xin)i|| 
his  eyes — in  fact,  a  golden  winged  eagle,  as  he  has  befui.esJll^ 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yopi?  imaginations  are  too  vivid.  Lssbst- 
tine  is  of  a  medium  hight,  very  thin,  old,  with  short,  stnigjhl 
grey  hair,  hollow  cheeks,  and  a  long  nose,  slightly  red,  no  whis- 
kers, no  soft  smils  to  redeem  the  sise  of  his  mouth  or  his  thia, 
colorless  lips,  no  tenderness,  no  fire  in  the  hollow  gr^  ejas^ 
but  pimply  a  quiet,  serious,  rather  stern  looking  old.  man. 
Whilst  I  was  ezamining  him,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (not  tk4$ 
President,)  passed  hj,  and  I  was  startled  almost  off  my  seat  by 
the  wonderful  resemblanoe  he  bears  to  the  portraits  of  the  Ein^ 
perol^  Had  I  time,  I  might  give  you  a  short  deeoriptioft  of 
Laroohe  Jaqaelin,  the  fhttest  man  in  the  Asssmblj,  with  a  half 
bushel  at  lesst  of  early  hair  standing  out  fVom  each  side  of  hi* 
round,  good-humored  fhce  ;  and  of  Lueien  Murat,  another  largjs, 
fat  specimen,  who  sometimes  appears  in  a  costume  as  brilliant 
as  that  in  which  his  splendid  fkther  astonished  the  Csssseka  ^ 
and  of  Odillon  Barrot,  with  his  short,  plump  figure  and  rsond^ 
florid,  ludicrously  savage  little  fhee. 

But  my  letter  is  growing  so  long  that  T  must  reserve  tkoM 
gentlemen  for  another  time.  I  will  finish  by  giving  you  a  litlla 
speech  of  Monsieur  Lamartine,  which  was  told  me  the  other 
day.  It  seems  he  has  been  much  annoyed  by  the  pertinadtj 
of  some  Americans,  who  have  insisted  upon  seeing  and  being  in- 
troduced to  him,  just  OS  if  he  was  some  great  curiosity  to  be 
seen  for  a  fixed  price.  A  short  time  since,  becoming  vexed  with 
a  certain  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  exclaimed, — ^'  Ton  are 
silly  enough  to  be  trans-Atlantic.^'  This  little  anecdote  may 
serve  as  some  warning  to  future  travelers. 

A  Model  Town. — The  town  of  Ccresco,  Fond  Da  Lac  county, 
Wisconsio,  has  no  pauper  nor  a  drunkard  and  never  had.  It  has 
been  organised  five  years.  There  is  not  a  place  in  town  where 
ardent  spirits  are  retailed,  and  there  has  not  been  a  contested  law- 
suit between  two  of  its  inbabitans.  All  the  inhabitants  live  bj 
labor. 

There  are  over  200  copies  of  al)oat  70  different  regular  papers, 
mostly  reform  papers,  taken  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  at  this  time,  is  that  about  20  persons  are  now 
combined  and  bailding  a  large  and  commodious  store  for  a  Pro- 
tective Union,  through  which  about  three  hundred  families  will 
do  their  trading,  both  in  marketing  produoe,  mostly  wheat  and 
flour,  and  in  purchasing  goods. 

The  town  or  township  Ceresco,  if  our  memory  is  oorreot^  is  thi 
site  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx.  W.  Chase,  fh>m  whose  published 
letter  we  gather  the  foregoing  particulars,  states  that  the  Phal- 
anx will  be  ready  by  next  spring  to  sell  building  lots  to  such 
Refbrmers  as  wish  to  live  in  a  community  where  they  can  be 
free  from  many  of  the  prevailing  vices  and  swindling  operations 
of  speculators,  and  in  as  beautiful  and  healthy  a  place  as  tho  west 
can  afford. 

TiMB. — ^Every  day  is  a  year  to  a  silkworm,  and  has  in  it  the 
four  seasons.  The  morning  is  the  spring,  the  middle  of  the  day 
summer,  the  evening  autumn,  and  the  night  winter.  To  man 
life  is  a  year,  and  a  year  is  a  day — past  scenes  are  generally 
recollected  with  a  solemn  sadness,  caused  by  the  tiiought  that 
the  time  is  gone,  which  will  never  return.  Our  days  must  h% 
well  and  profitably  spent,  if  we  would  remember  them  with 


1^ . .  ^. 


pleasure. 

i  Never  believe  a  report  to  the  prejudice  of  others  till  you  are 
I  forced  to  it.  Never  drink  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  circulates  an 
evil  report.  Always  moderate,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  unkind- 
nesH  which  is  expressed  towards  others.  Alwa,ys  believe  thai, 
if  the  other  side  was  heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be 
given  of  the  matter. 
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Thmslaled  for  The  Sphrit  of  the  Age, 

MAN   AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

'fir  JULXSN  LB  ROtTSSBA0. 


I. 

Form  of  the  Series, 

The  0«ries  can  be  better  eomprehended  by  means  of  a  table 
than'bj  anj  amount  of  definitioiui.  It  is  a  succession  of  terms 
diTided  into  three  parts  and  forming  a  complex  nnity.  The  first 
division  is  called  the  ascending  wing  and  balances  the  third,  the 
descending  wing  ;  the  second,  whioh  holds  the  middle  place,  is 
Uie  eenter  or  apogee. 
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'pueadS  at  8ai9|ijo  mopSai^ 
*The  series  appears  to  as,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Defence 
of  J^ourierism,"  as  the  appointed  method  of  general  order  from 
the  molecule  to  the  Deity ;  as.  the  mwle  unique  of  the  suocessiTe 
dsTelopment  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  cadre  which 
reunites  under  one  point  of  Tiew  its  divers  conditions.  It  is  this 
irhioh  rules  every  individaal  manifestation,  which   by  them 
touches  simultaneously  and  in  turn  the  instrument  of  space  and 
time,  as  notes  of  the  universal  harmony.    The  laws  of  contrast, 
sombination,  and  of  hierarchy,  mark  out  the  place  and  the  part 
of  the  moat  feeble  being,  and  break  up  when  thdr  career  has 
ended,  the  most  immense  individualities  like  atoms.    The  Se- 
ries is  the  eternal  rythm  of  creation,  which  one  cannot  better 
som  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  savoent  who  first  has  revealed 
io  the  world  the  magnificence  of  it.    *'  Double  vibration,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  from  the  infinitely  little  to  the  infinitely 
great,  and  from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little.'^ 

II. 
Universality  of  the  Serial  Lam» 
"Nature,"  says  Fourier,  "employs  series  of  groups  in  all  the 
distribution  of  the  universe  ;  the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vege- 
table and  mineral  present  everywhere  series  of  groups.  The 
planets  are  a  series  of  more  perfect  order  even  than  these  king" 
d  m « :  f     these  are  distributed  in  a  free  or  simple  series  (the 


word  free  signifies  that  the  number  of  their  groups  is  nndetefw 
mined)  j  the  planets  are  disposed  in  a  compound  or  measured 
series ;  this  order,  mor»perfeot  than  the  simple  is  unknown  to 
astronomers  and  geometrioians ;  hence  they  cannot  explain  th« 
causes  of  the  distribution  of  the  stars,  nor  say  why  €k)d  has 
given  more  or  less  satellites  to  particular  planets,  why  a  ring  to 
one  and  not  to  another,  &c.  .     . 

Since  this  law  is  universal,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  oon- 
oeive  of  nniity  and  variety  without  admitting  it;  henoe  the  con- 
clusion is  necessary  that  man  is  sulyect  to  it  in  all  his  organis*- 
tiotti  in  the  distributioB  of  his  faoulties  and  also  in  his  labors. 
Obliged  to  act  everywhere  on  the  olyecta  of  the  external  world 
for  his  own  preservation^  and  development,  could  he  pursue  • 
eonrse  opposed  to  that  generally  adopted  in  creation  ?  Would  not 
hisBBission  then  be  to  derange,  disorganize  and  cause  confusion 
everywhere  ?  Would  not  the  exterior  world  then  present  to 
him  at  every  step  themost  serious  obstacles  1  The  hypothesis  of 
this  ceostant  opposition  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  single  instant, 
siaoe  this  woald  throw  man  out  of  the  general  unity,  by  sup- 
posing that  tilings  had  been  badly  disposed  around  him  or  thaifc 
he  had  not  been  created  to  aet  upon  them,  conformably  to  their 
natural  order.  Man  then  should  not  only  obey  this  law,  whieh 
diflferentiates  and  harmonises  the  beings  around  him  i  but  sUU 
vore^  he  must  himself  be  organised  aeeording  to  it.  This  provM 
in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  the  passional  analysis,  i^uoh 
shows  to  us  the  spring  of  the  hmnan  soul  subjected  to  the  samo 
distribution  as  the  other  kingdoms  of  creation,  is  founded  in  faot. 
We  oifer  yet  other  proofo  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
whieh  we  treat.  We  borrow  them  from  a  bibliographical  irork 
by  M.  A^  Colin  published  by  the  Phalange. 

^^  Before  possessing  exact  knowledge  of  the  serial  law  the  h«- 
man  mind  had  an  insUnotive  notion  of  it.  In  antiquity^  artists 
gnided  by  feeling,  msde  frequent  i^lications  of  this  great  law. 
Architects,  sculptors,  painters,  musicians,  orators  followed  ua- 
ooneeiously  the  inspirations  of  serial  law.  Architects  gave  to 
their  constructions  a  center  and  wings ;  and  in  the  distribntioil 
of  the  interior  or  exterior  embelluriiaents  of  their  mononieiitfl 
the  series  was  constantly  their  guide.  The  poet  and  musieisa, 
without  knowing  it,  paid  homage  to  the  same  law,  by  numbeTi 
rythm,  the  strophe  and  all  the  symmetric  forms  of  poetry  and 
music.  The  orator,  and  later,  the  rhetorician  and  grammarisn, 
who  haye  anlysed  and  perfected  the  forms  of  language^  oonfi>xm- 
ed  them  to  the  same  principle,  by  the  construotien  of  the  period, 
and  the  connection  of^all  parts  of  the  discourse.  Dialeotios^httt 
art  which  the  ancients  carried  so  far,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  60  . 
prised  in  the  middle  ages,  is  only  a  fisithf  ul  expression  of  the 
Series,  if  not  in  the  ideas  themselves,  at  least  in  the  plan^  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  argument.  And  at  last  when  the  necessity 
of  self-defence  or  of  attack  made  an  art  of  war,  a  combination,  m 
science,  having  its  rules  and  theory,  it  was  the  serial  law  whidt 
was  instinctively  applied  to  all  its  acquisitions,  to  aU  military 
operations. 

**  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  creation  whatsoever 
on  whioh  the  serial  law  is  not  more  or  less  imprinted.  When 
man  wishes  to  create,  he  cannot  prevent  himself  from  imitating 
the  processes  of  nature ;  he  feels  that  beauty,  solidity,  elsgsnon, 
strength,  perfection,  in  a  word,  result  everywhere  and  aJirW«yn 
from  the  harmonic  distribution  of  all  the  parts  which  oompeso 
the  created  object  This  sentiment  existed  in  a  high  dsgeee. 
amongst  the  Greens,  the  most  artistio  .people  of  the  SMth* 
The  words  harmony  and  symmetry  which  the  French  now  employ 
to  express  this  sentiment  whioh  has  become,  thanks  to  thodoo- 
trine  of  Fourier,  a  precise  idea,  Misted  in  die  Greek  language 
twcnty.five  centuries  ago.**    ' 

The  harmonic  or  meoanred  distribution,  the  serial  disposition 
is  a  fact  so  general,  that  chemistry  asserU  by  the  UpS'Ol>Bt 
Laurent,  that  ^'number,  form  and  arrangement  are  as  imfMtoM^  if 
not  more  important  than  suboianee,"  •        >• 

{7M  be  Contismed) 
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NEW^YORi  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1849. 


PEACE    OR   WAR,    ONCE    AGAIN. 

A  SHORT  time  since  an  honored  friend  addressed  the  editor 
1a  the  following  straight-forward  style. 

'''The  Oods  love  Integrity  better  than  Charity/  said  Soora- 
tet ;  and  they  are  false  prophets  who  cry  *  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace.'  I  can  accept  your  statement,  that  there  are 
persons  existing  whose  office  may  not  be  war.  All  such  I  pity, 
eTsn  while  honoring  them  ;  for  the  dnty  of  those  called  to  war 
is  plainer,  their  virtue  more  clear  and  niore  eiTeotive.  It  is 
Btill  their  day ;  and  their  work  must  be  done  before  another  is 
begun.  There  seems  to  me  more  peace,  peace  of  conscibmoc, 
X.1VC  peace,  on  the  point  of  Bem's,  Dembinski^s,  Qorgey's  sword 
—than  in  all  the  peace  societies  on  earth,  where  cowardice, 
irant  of  principle  and  stupidity  reign,  and  by  whose  nonsense 
the  Texy  hypocrisy  and  despotism  are  nurtured,  whieh  must 
ibrsTer  and  ever  create  war.  1  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  was  too  late  and  too  early.  It  waa  neoessavy. 
It  bas  BBKif.  And  if  Qod  overrules,  there  was  more  of  His 
Win  in  it  than  of  human  wilfulness." 

Aa  these  words  of  unfaltering  assurance  were  read,  there 
came  to  mind  Napoleon's  direction  to  his  Secretary,^"  Leare  the 
letters  fbr  a  week ;  by  that  time,  more  than  half  will  have  been 
answered  by  erents."  How  could  one  but  Ibllow  the  h^ic  cam- 
paign in  Hungary  with  eye  intent  upon  the  map,  and  heart 
beating  with  a  hope  that  reason  sadly  cheeked  1  Now  justice, 
Immanity,  freedom  lie  prostrate.  "  It  has  htenP  Was  ^  Ood 
In  it  1"  Nerer.  Those  Russians  were  the  children  of  darkness, 
and  their  artillery  was  fire  flrom  hell.  ^*  Live  Peace,"  alas !  be- 
came dead  despair;  and  Liberty  wails  OTsr  her  slaughtered 
children,  uncomforted.  Meanwhile,  spite  of  disastrous  defeat, 
Bight  and  Duty  rise  glorified  and  immortal  Oentle  angels, 
they  come  to  prisoners  in  the  dungeon,  yea,  to  even  tyrants 
on  the  throne,  saying,  '^  Had  ye  but  known, — mould  ye  but  know, 
in  this  your  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peau?^  When 
Che  veil  of  secrecy  is  rent  awsy,  will  not  the  world  probably  see 
that  the  question,  which  divided  Hungary,  distracting  her  coun* 
oils  and  armies,  was  the  Social  one, — iatermingling  inevitably 
With  that  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  Republicanism.  Was 
not  Kossuth,  with  the  Liberal  Party,  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
Magyars  and  the  Sclavons?  Wns  not  he  "too  early,"  were 
not  they  ^  too  late  ?"    Shall  we  learn  the  lesson  ? 

Last  week  we  presented  Negative  arguments  against  War.  To- 
4ay  we  pass  to 

IL    Positive  Aroitmbnts  in  favob  op  Peace. 

1.  What  is  the  life  of  LiberaliNm  ? 
Han's  aspiration  for  Freedomy  as  the  means  of  Growth, 
If  Absolutism,  Political  and  Ecclesiastical, — as  may  well  be 
ftared,  does  deliberately  employ  emissaries  in  all  Free  States 
to  undermine  their  institutions,  to  what  point  must  their  toils 
be  directed  ?  To  the  destruction  of  man's  faith  in  man.  "  Sap 
this  first  of  all ;  then  will  structures  reared  upon  it  crumble 
before  the  flood  and  wind,  and  sink  at  the  slightest  shock."  Sup- 
poae  a  Jesuit,  as  conceived  by  the  enemies  of  that  ill  starred 
order, — or  a  Russian  spy,  commissioned  by  superiors  in  Europe 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  prostration  of  this  Republic  j  what 
Woold  be  his  policy  ?  To  imbrute  and  exasperate  on  the  one 
Ikand  the  populace ;  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  privileged  on  the 
other  with  haughty  distrust,  and  love  of  rule.  He  would  fiin 
the  smouldering  sparka  of  discontent  into  flame,  and  heap  fuel 
on  the  fire  of  every  mob ;  he  would  seek  to  promote  a  large  po- 
lioe,  and  to  corrupt  the  corps  of  municipal  officials ;  he  would 
•timnlate  the  thirst  for  military  glory,  by  subtle  appeals  to 


popular  pasrion  ;  h^  would  bribe  or  buy  up  the  press  to  maddf 
the  lust  for  gambling  gain ;  he  would  mold  politioiana  to 
canary  ambition  j  he  would  pour  out  from  pulpits  contempt  for 
man.  In  brief,  his  aim  would  be,  to  infiltrate  through  eveiy 
artery  and  vein  of  the  nation  the  subtle  poison  of  jTear ,  Jiitific*, 
and  Force. 

Now,  from  this  inverse  example  we  may  learn  by  contrast 
the  direct  policy  for  all  true  friends  of  Freedom.  It  is  summed 
up  in  three  words,— Trujf,  Tntih^  Concord,  Republics  are 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  every  profession,  trade^ 
handicraft,  in  the  protection  and  aid  of  every  other, — to  the 
frank,  full  interchange  of  thought  iVom  class  to  class,  from  gov- 
ernment to  people,  from  constituents  to  representatives — to  cor- 
dial experience  of  mutual  benefaction  and  reciprocated  assuran- 
ces of  collective  growth.  Asylums  for  the  sufi'ering,  publio 
schools,  lecture-rooms,  houses  for  worship,  are  the  impregnable 
fortresses  of  Free  States ;  a  high  toned  press,  wise  legislation, 
sound  hearted  eloquence  in  deliberative  bodies,  calm,  compre- 
hensive public  documents,  are  their  irresistible  artillerj ;  open 
and  accessible  markets,  unrestricted  inland  and  coast  navigp^ 
tion,  rivers  stirring  with  steamboats  and  glistening  with  aaala, 
rail-roads  interlinking  all  cities  and  villages,  telegraphs  with 
their  net-work  of  iron  nerves,  richly  cultivated  harvests,  fieMfi 
orchards  and  vineyards,  bussing  manufhctories,  sonnd  and 
abundant  ourrenqy,  comfort,  refinement^  artistic  beaa^,  are 
their  camps,  barracks,  arsenals. 

In  one  word  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria^  Rome,  fear  nothing  on 
this  earth  so  much  as  this  Republic's  Peaoeftil  Progresc 

2.  How  oonquer  Absolutism  t 

By  exhibiting  a  higher  form  of  Conservative  Order. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Autocnu^,  Monarchy,  OliguAj^ 
rest  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  past  precedents.  Thcai 
hold  over  men  is  the  seeming  necessity  of  curbing  by  militaiy 
governments,  the  lawless  lusts,  brutal  tendencies,  blind  capricei 
of  multitudes ;  and  of  confining  within  fixed  forms  the  nsh 
vagaries  and  extravagant  ambition  of  an  a^iring  few.  Modem 
Liberalism  springs  from  a  faith  in  the  Reason,  Conscience  and 
Rectitude  of  Man  Universal,  peculiar  to  Christendom.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  nation,  that  has  ever  yet  existed, 
wherein  this  Christian  Liberalism  has  found  even  an  imperfect 
manifestation.  Now  it  will  not  unbar  one  dungeon  door,  nor 
file  off  one  fetter  of  Absolutism  to  keep  order  in  Liberal  States^ 
by  the  old  machinery  of  spies,  gend'armerie,  prisons,  and  sol- 
diers. The  test-question  is, — and  all  Europe !  aye  Nicholas,  and 
every  king  and  petty  prince  are  looking  with  amazed  awe  for 
the  answer, — "  can  Law  execute  itself  through  the  loyal  co-opera^ 
tion  of  the  Law-Makers  ?"  In  other  words  is  Moral  Freedom 
really  superior  to  Natural  Force.  Did  we,  as  a  People  but  feel, 
how  mankind's  best  hope  is  entrusted  to  our  keeping !  Not  by 
flags,  munitions,  resolves,  bands  of  volunteers,  money,  can  we 
most  efficiently  succor  the  struggling  patriots  of  Europe,  and 
bring  home  convictions  of  duty  to  self  deceived  oppressors.  The 
only  help,  worth  sending, — and  that  might  bo  omnipotent— 
would  be  a  stern  condemnation  of  tyrants  and  an  unreserved 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  their  victims,  made  quickening  by  our 
consistent  example. 

Alas  1  Why  are  we  powerless  in  the  great  struggle  now  im- 
pending ?  The  Nations  in  their  agony  cry  "  Qod  bless  us ;" 
why  does  "  Amen  stick  In  our  throat  7"  Heaven  and  Humanity 
know  only  too  well.  It  is  because  we  ourselves  are  TyrantCi 
Aristocrats,  Oligarchists.  Sad  images  of  slave  coffles,  cotton 
fields,  rice  swamps,  sugar  mills,  blunt  the  edge  of  the  statesman'i 
pen,  quench  the  orator's  fire,  deaden  the  people's  shout.  Pub- 
lic meetings  of  qrmpathy  I  Addresses !  what  are  they  bat  luke- 
warm lies,  which  earnest  Liberalism  spues  out  of  its  month. 
Even  Absolutism  is  held  back  by  prudence  only,  i>om  caating 
our  braggadocio  nonsense  in  our  fuse.  Yea !  and  that  ia  not  all. 
Cities  infested  with  paupers, — land  and  real  estate  overlaid 
with  titles  and  mortgages, — oourta  thronged  with  clienta  nnd 
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lawyers, — prisonB  crowded  with  broken  down  wretehee, — ^betray 
too  londly  the  secret  that  the  Problem  of  a  Cokmonwbaltb  ib 
ttot  yet  practically  solTed  by  tu* 

Wak  awhile,  say  the  tyrants,  nodding  to  each  other  over  their 
prey  \  the  yoang  braggart  Republic  takes  after  its  ancestors, 
and  learns  our  tricks  yery  fast ;  slavery  at  the  base,  scramble 
and  overreaching  in  every  class,  politicsl  corruption,  foreign 
conquest,  street  fights,  shooting  of  rioters,  standing  armies  I 
All  goes  well !  Flatter,  coax,  give  full  swing  to  the  spendthrift. 
We  will  jew  him  out  of  his  patrimony,  before  he  comes  of  age. 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  soon  will  thou  be  like  one  of  us  I 

The  duly  way  to  confound  these  ill-boding  prophets,  is  to  fal- 
eify  their  predictions  by  Peaceful  Justice. 

3.  How  end  the  strife  between  Liberalism  and  Absolutism  ? 

By  realizing  the  ideal  of  Freedom  and  Order  made  One,  in 
luurmonious  communities. 

It  would  be  scarce  worth  the  battle  to  prostrate  Czar  Nicho- 
las, the  Emperors  6t  Prussia  and  Austria,  Princes  of  Germany 
and  the  Pope,  for  the  'Ond  of  raising  up  a  score  of  President 
Napoleons ;  to  overturn  the  palace  of  Russian  Legitimacy  and 
rear  on  the  ruins  a  kraal  of  rickety  Republics.  What  the 
world  really  pines  for  is  a  reform  so  radical  as  to  transmute 
PoliUcs  from  a  brvtal  garni  into  a  Bnif  anb  aet.  Han  seems  be- 
davilled  now,  in  all  nations,  by  some  fatal  Oireean  chann»  How 
to  s^  rid,  root  and  branch,  of  this  whole  crop  of  pettifogging, 
superficial,  vain,  covetous  "Loafers," — who  call  themselves 
^  Scatesmen," — and  put  Administration,  through  every  ramifi- 
cation of  legislative  and  ezecntive  duty,  into  the  hands  of  cool 
heaAed,  efficient,  disinterested,  provident  Workers,— 4a  the  vital 
qaesCion.  Absolute  and  Liberal  Rulers  alike,  have  as  a  last 
resort,  to  fall  back  upon  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  practically 
intelligent  persons,  who  by  thought  and  large  experience  haye 
learned  both  What  should  be  done,  and  How  to  do  it,  and  the 
Laws  of  time  and  space  in  relation  to  Principles,  Is  there  no 
liMsible  mode  of  setting  Real  Kings  on  the  throne  in  place  of 
Usurpers  ?  We  want  Governments  able  to  guide  and  not  wait- 
ing to  be  pushed;  diffusing  information  and  not  dunce-like 
needing  to  be  drilled  and  crammed  *,  attracting  obedient  concert 
of  action  by  manifest  power  to  bless,  and  not  meanly  wringing 
support  from  subjects  who  prefer  even  pigmy  potentates  to  hell 
let  loose.  Absolutism  de  Jacto  must  prevail  henceforth  as  in 
the  past,  however  named  or  misnamed,  until  Liberalism  learns 
the  art  of  discovering  Leaders  de  jure.  Law  and  Liberty  will 
become  correlative  and  equivalent, — ^then  and  then  only,  when 
God -commissioned  Chiefs  are  voluntarily  crowned  by  Brethren 
as  Sovereigns. 

The  problem  of  possible  reconciliation  between  Absolutism 
and  Liberalism,  by  change  of  terms,  becomes  then  this :  how 
secure  EqvUibrittm  betrveen  the  component  forces  of  communities 
by  praetkal  recogniiion  of  their  respective  Rights,  Where  mere 
cohesion  of  Constraint  unites  a  society,  though  it  be  but  a  single 
household,  there  is  Autocracy.  Equally  true  is  it,  that  where 
Indapendence  arrays  the  few,  or  many,  in  competitive  con- 
flict, there  is  Mobocracy.  Duty,  on  the  large  scale  or  the  small, 
means  the  Balance  of  Mutual  Use.  And  Governments  are  wor- 
thy of  loyal  love  Just  in  degree  as  they  are  animated  by  this 
Divine  Principle,  which  alone  makes  the  Rule  of  Infinite  Good- 
ness venerable.  Republics  are  partial  manifestations  of  a  more 
oentral  ideal  than  Aristocracies  or  Monarchies ;  they  are  blos- 
soms on  the  Tree  of  Life  of  which  earlier  institutions  were  the 
leayes;  but  they  jure  not  yet  the  fruit.  Within  Humanity, 
within  each  man,  works  forward  to  consummate  outgrowth  the 
Ihoeght  of  Social  Organizations,— which  shall  fulfil  the  benign 
maxim,  of  ^  Each  for  All  and  All  for  Each,"  by  proving  that 
Individual  and  Collective  Good  are  mutual  complements ;  that 
the  life  of  Families,  Communities  and  Nations,  dwells  in  their 
sereral  members,  and  the  privatest  life  of  every  member  in  the 
felatioBS^  circle  beyond  circle,  wherein  they  are  embraced. 


Can  this  sublime  Hope  become  Reality  1  Why  not  1  Whal 
hinders?  Organize  every  industrial  ftinction  into  groups;  se* 
lect  from  such  groups  spproved  Chiefs  and  Representatives! 
unite  them  through  working  not  talking  Congresses  by  towa^ 
ships,  states,  nations,  in  a  Serial  Confederacy  of  Mankind ;  and 
the  end  is  gained.  Then  ceases  forever  the  war  between  the  Few 
and  the  Many,  the  Privileged  and  the  People,  Absolutism  and 
Liberalism,  by  Peaceful  Co-operation. 

III.      CONCLVSIOlf. 

Negative  and  Positive  arguments  thus  conspire  to  prove, — 
that  War  is  a  monstrous  brutality,  belonging  to  the  Barbarian 
era, — that  it  has  no  approprlote  place  in  Civilization, — and 
finally,  that  it  should  instantly  and  forever  disappear  before  the 
Sfirit  of  the  Age. 

There  remain  three  practical  hints  to  be  briefly  suggested, 
ere  closing. 

1.  Every  cansideration  presented  goes  directly  to  show  thai 
^^  LIVE  peace ''  is  posiiite  and  organie.  It  is  high-time  that  ae 
called  peace-men  should  thoroughly  comprehend  this  plain  ysl 
slighted  truth.  Passive  Non-Reoistance  must  become  active  Bm^ 
conciliation. 

We  have  not  yet  the  Address  of  the  Paris  Congress,  and  will 
not  prematurely  judge  of  its  doings.  It  was  not  a  good  omeB^ 
that  sitting  at  the  center  of  Christendom  in  arms,  the  rule 
should  have  been  "  Silenc^^-  in  regard  to  actual  outrages.  Oat 
is  reminded  of  **  Hamlet^  with  the  part  of  Prince  of  Denmark 
omitted  by  particular  request"  Was  there  none  to  say,  ^  Bel^ 
ter  fitr  to  break  up,  and  adjourn  to  Bwitserland  or  England^ 
than  to  enter  upon  deliberations  meant  for  use  with  lips  padk 
locked  as  to  application  of  principles  P  But  springing  gems 
send  tender  rootlets  under  ground,  and  opening  blades  are  pli- 
ant. Let  us  hope  that  the  seed  thus  sown  in  the  tempest  will 
grow  to  mature  vigor  beneath  serener  skies.  The  *'  ResolutiensF' 
—especially  that  condemning  loans  and  taxes  for  war  purpose^ 
—are  good  so  far  as  they  go ,  they  are  strangely  shy  of  commit 
tal,  however,  on  the  one  question,  which  Paris  and  Europe 
have  most  at  heart  to  solve,  and  which  every  peace-man  should 
be  prepared  to  answer,  viz :  ^^  What  means  Sociausm." 

It  is  all  in  vain,  to  try  to  dodge  or  postpone  responsibiUtie^ 
Providence  has  as  little  patience  with  tardiness  as  with  hastei 
It  is  bad  to  be  rash ;  it  is  worse  to  procrastinate.  Now  tmtb 
demands  the  uncompromising  assertion ;— that  it  is  a  fhrce— to 
ask  ''Arbitration''  without  Confederacy  of  Interests;  or  general 
'*  Disarmament "  without  Equitable  Exchange  ;  or  a  <^  Congress 
of  Nations  and  a  Supreme  Court?'  without  Unity  of  Jhdustriai 
and  Financial  Policy. 

The  true  work  for  a  Peace  Congress  is  to  show  how  Christian 
Nations  may  bo  changed  from  Rivals  into  mutual  Benefhctors, 
— from  conquering  Destroyers  into  co-operative  Redeemers  of 
the  multitudes  of  yet  wild  mankind— IVom  greedy  Spoilers  into 
reverent  Cultivaters  of  the  globe  which  God  has  given  as  a  home 
for  the  Race. 

2.  They  are  doubtless  right,  who  call  upon  the  United  States 
to  head  the  party  of  Reform.  But  we  shall  much  mistake  oiur 
mission,  if  we  are  content  with  drawing  contrasts  between  oor 
prosperity  and  Europe's  wants,  our  harmony  and  her  strug- 
gles. And  nothing  can  well  be  more  superficial,  than  to  say  ie 
the  varied  nations-"  blot  out  your  pa»t,  unlearn  your  histofji 
bum  your  archives,  rate  your  monuments,  bury  y  our  institutioni^ 
—in  a  word  be  bom  anew,  and  imitate  us."  Yet  this  is  what  is 
pwictically  done,  when  looking  on  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Sag- 
land,  Ireland,  as  they  toss  and  raye  in  their  feverish  crisis,  we 
taunt  them  with  our  boasted  Constitution.  In  private  life,  is  ii 
thought  mannerly  and  wise  fbr  the  strong  to  shake  the  sisk 
with  a  summons  to  get  up  and  be  hearty  and  well  ? 

Nations  are  no  more  meant  to  be  alike,  than  are  single  per» 
sons.  Certain  great  political  principles  indeed  may  be  unive»- 
sally  applicable*,  and  among  such  we  may  safely  reckon  Bspjre- 
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ientaiioD,  Popular  BespoDsibiliiy,  Bleotion,  aud  above  all  Serial 
Oimfed^raey.  Bat  may  it  not  well  be  supposed,  that  tliere  are 
other  modes  of  combining  these  principles  besides  that  which 
onr  Republic  illustrates?  And  on  the  other  hand  is  it  treachery 
to  suggest,  that  we  might  borrow  some  useful  hints  from  older 
nations  7 

Our  work  manifestly  is  to  perfect  our  own  institutions.  Our 
vrgent  duty,  in  this  generation,  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  virgin 
•oil,  vigorous  youth,  unencumbered  finances,  exemption  fh>m 
Ibreign  alliances,  freedom  from  traditional  customs— our  elbow- 
room  in  a  word,  instantly  and  effectually  to  solve  the  Social 
Problem.  If  we  can  show  Christendom,  by  swift  and  safe  suc- 
cess,— how  to  elevate  all  men.  in  character,  culture,  condition, 
and  to  unify  them  by  fraternal  honor,  we  shall  do  a  thousand 
fbid  more  to  advance  the  world  than  by  whitening  the  Atli^tic 
with  our  navies,  and  marching  resistless  legions  from  Paris  to 
fit  Petersburgh.  Believe  it,  oh !  countrymen,  the  Dove  shall 
jrot  conquer  the  Eagle. 

3.  But  the  Peace-Policy  is  so  tame  /  Ay !  There  is  the  secret 
instigation  to  the  system  of  wholesale  butchery,  called  War. 
Our  imaginations  creep  over  the  low  plains  of  the  past,  and  can- 
not scale  the  mountain  barriers  to  catch  bright  visions  of  the 
Ititure.  Pirate-blood  yet  courses  in  our  veins ;  romantic  leg- 
ends of  our  ancestors  haunt  us  like  giant  shadows  on  the  wall  at 
twilight ;  old  nursery  ballads  make  the  heart  beat  quick  with 
l^pe  of  high  adventure ;  because  greatness  has  been  matured 
amid  wrong  and  hardship,  we  fsar  lest  littleness  will  be  the 
native  growth  of  love  and  joy. 

Let  us  do  better  justice  to  human  nature.  What  is  it  that 
really  thrills  us  when  we  read  of  heroism  1  Not  mangled  limbs 
and  gaping  wounds.  Triumph  of  spirit  over  flesh  is  the  charm  of 
ffnrtitude ;  forgetfulness  of  bodily  peril  in  fidelity  to  ideas  is  the 
kingliness  of  courage.  Chivalry  is  symmetric  power,  made 
wondrously  up  of  passion  and  patience,  promptitude  and  collec- 
ted judgment,  mfigoaniinity  and  inflexible  right,  self-reliance 
and  loyalty.  Nuw  it  is  poverty  of  thought  alone,  that  habitu- 
ates us  to  aspoeiate  these  virtues  with  pain,  conflict,  chaos. 
Man  is  most  truly  manly,  not  when  he  contends  against  but 
when  he  commands  fate.  In  presence  of  the  godlike,  nature's 
abortions. — her  savage  brood  of  monsters — ^become  docile  and 
humanized.  It  is  victorious  good  alone  that  is  lovely,  venera- 
able,  in  the  wars  of  the  past.  Pain  yielded  to  ndeed,  debases 
spirita,  and  evil  must  be  subdued  or  transformed.  But  struggle 
always  leaves  a  scar;  while  transformation  of  demons  into 
angets  renovates  the  youth  of  the  miracle-worker.  The  true 
artists  have  in  all  ages  veiled  strength  under  grace,  in  their 
loftiest  ideala  What  a  [clumsy  brute  is  Hercules  beside  lithe 
Apollo ;  >ow  powerless  the  club  of  force  in  contrast  with  truth's 
golden  shaft  and  love's  harmonious  harp. 

When  we  read  history  profoundly,  and  penetrate  with  prayer- 
ful truthfulness  to  the  inner  courts  of  Will  in  man, — we  arc 
flooded  with  a  conviction  that  our  Race  thus  far  has  been  but 
a  brave,  bold  boy.  Now  has  come  the  crisis  of  puberty^  fuller 
and  warmer  in  emotion,  but  cooler  and  larger  in  purpose.  No 
more  sham-fights  in  play,  when  the  real  wofk  of  glorify ing  earth 
with  lives  of  beauty  welcomes*  us  to  wear  the  robes  of  manhood ! 
We  can  read  Homer  and  the  Sagas  and  tales  of  Chivalry,  with 
delight,  in  idle  hours,  as  we  gossip  about  the  hunting  adventures 
of  childhood ;  but  a  droll  sens  e  of  incongruity  besets  us,  at  the 
slightest  thought  of  acting  over  again  the  antics  of  such  restless, 
and  stormful  ages.  A  growing  sentiment  of  personal  dignity 
makes  the  headlong  mischief  and  break-neck  violence  of  these 
earlier  years  distasteful.  And  a  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of 
elder  brothers  In  the  Spirit- World  are  on  us,  that  the  expect- 
ant hope  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  attends  our  steps,  gives  calm 
loftiness  to  our  bearing,  and  serene  decision  to  our  acts. 

Brethren  I  Sisters !  Do  not  year  own  hearts  prefigure  the 
H/noitm  of  BEfiioii itt  7  w.  h.  c. 


INDUSTRIAL    FEUDALISM. 


It  was  our  purpose  to  take  up  this  subject  in  the  preseoi 
number,  at  the  point  where  we  left  it  in  the  last ;  but  oupreaftii 
ere  will  be  better  prepared  fbr  what  we  have  to  say  if  they  will 
first  read  attentively  the  following  most  significant  paasagee. 

I. — Hugh  DousaTV  on  the  Peace  Co.'vgbess. 

The  friends  of  Universal  Peace  have  lately  been  espooaed  by 
the  Political  Economists  of  England  and  of  France,  in  their 
permanent  crusade  against  the  doctrines  and  the  policy  of  war. 
Cobden  and  his  friends  have  joined  the  Quakers  and  jour  ooiui* 
tryman,  the  learned  blacksmith,  Burritt.  A  Congress  ef  Peace 
is  now  in  session  in  Paris,  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  in 
league  with  a  few  French  Economists,  to  agitate  the  questions 
of  Finance  and  War  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations 
and  the  progress  of  Civiliiation.  Cobden,  I  learn  fhmi  one  of 
the  Committee,  has  proposed  to  treat  the  question  of  Ifaxional 
Loans  as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  system,  which  oughtto  be 
abandoned.  He  means  to  attack  the  root  of  war,  in  its  resooreei 
What  will  the  bankers  and  jobbers  say  to  that  ?  Will  ihey  not 
pay  their  quill -men  double  wages  to  repeat  In  all  thejoumala  of 
the  world  that  Oobden  is  a  silly  fool,  who  thinks  he  is  a  statearam 
because  he  had  a  hand  in  agitating  Corn-Law  Abolition  t  Wffl 
they  not  say  that  he  is  mad  with  vanity  ?  That  he  has  nothing 
of  the  talent  or  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  and  that  a  spoitt- 
ing  Agitator  is  a  dangerous  maniac  when  he  assumes  the  office 
of  a  leading  Politician?  This  and  more  than  this  will  be  said 
of  him  and  persevered  in,  if  he  carries  out  his  notion  of  anti- 

LOAN    AOITATION. 

The  Jews  themselves  will  advocate  the  peace  system,  but  not 
the  anti-loan  league.  War  is  no  longer  necessary  to  increase  the 
national  debts  of  Europe ;  railway  jobbing  and  police  establlali- 
ments,  mining  companies  and  all  the  mechanism  of  shares  and 
public  grants  and  stock-exchange  manoeovering  will  satisfy  the 
wants  of  money-mongers  and  contractors,  if  the  arts  of  peace  are 
ri^^/^  managed  by  the  statesmen  who  are  leagued  in  unity  with 
money-feudalism  and  the  Baroutj  of  financial  strategy.  It  la  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  therefore,  to  abolish  armies  ot 
an  organized  military-polioc  establishment. 

Cor.  New-York  Tribuna 

IL — Mr.  Cobden  om  Loans 

The  Congress  strongly  disapproves  of  all  loans  and  taxee 
destined  to  promote  wars  of  ambition  or  conquest. 

Mr.  Cobden,  M.  P.  said : — "  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  a  motion  condemnatory  of  loans  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. My  object  is  to  promote  peace  by  withholding  the  sinewi 
of  war.  I  propose  that  this  Congress  shall  make  an  appeal  to 
the  consciences  of  all  those  who  have  money  to  lend  [hear,  hear.] 
I  do  not  allude  to  a  few  bankers  who  appear  before  the  world  aa 
loan  contractors.  They  are  the  agents  only  for  collecting  funds 
from  smaller  capitalists.  It  is  from  the  savings  and  accumula- 
tions of  the  merchonts,  manufacturers,  traders,  agriculturaliBiB, 
and  annuitants  of  civilised  Europe,  that  warlike  governments 
can  alone  supply  their  necessities,  and  to  them  we  will  appeal 
by  every  motive  of  self  interest  and  humanity  not  to  lend  their 
support  to  a  barbarous  system  which  obstructs  commerce,  op- 
roots  industry,  annihilates  capital  and  labor,  and  revels  amidst 
the  t«;ars  and  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  will  do  more ; 
we  will  in  every  possible  way  expose  the  character  and  objects 
and  exhibit  to  the  world  the  true  state  of  the  resources  of  eveiy 
government  which  endeavors  to  contract  a  loan  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. The  time  is  gone  by  when  barbarous  nations  devoted  to 
war,  could  conquer  civilized  Europe,  unless,  indeed,  tho  latter 
will  be  so  complacent  as  to  lend  the  money  necessary  for  its  own 
subjugation  [hear,  hear.]  War  has  become  an  expensive  luxuTy. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  shielda 
[cheers.]    Battles  are  now  decided  by  artillery,  and  every  dlf- 
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ol^ar^.  of  a  oannon  costs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs ;  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  it  waa  ten  times  as  much,  [loud  applause.] 
Xhe  ooiueqaenoe  is,  that  when  countries  behind  .the  rest  of 
Efirope,  m  civilization  enter  upon  hostilities,  thejare  obliged 
imioediately  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  more  civilized  states 
—in  other  words,  to  raise  a  loan;  and  how  is  the  money  thus 
bo^wed  from  the  savings  of  honest  industry  expended  ?  But 
w^  address  ourselves  to  those,  who  by  their  loans  really  hire  and 
|Miy  the  men  who  commit  these  atrocities,  and  we  say,  ^It  is  you 
who  give  strength  to  the  arm  which  murders  innocent  women  and 
helpless  old  age  j  it  is  you  who  supply  the  torch  which  reduces 
to  ashes  peaceful  inoffensive  villages,  and  on  your  souls  will  rest 
the  burden  of  these  crim^  against  humanity.' 

<*  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is  useless  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Stt^sibilities  of  men  who,  with  money  lying  unproductive  at 
the.  bottom  of  their  pockets,  are  thinking  of  but  five  per  cent. 
I.wjiU  undertake  to  pro  ve^  though  I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
•n  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  peace  will  offer  a  far  better  field 
Ibr.thfi  employment  of  the  savings  of  agriculture  than  the  field 
of  hattle,  and  that  she  will  afford  a  much  more  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  accumulations  of  industry  than  in  partnership  with 
Hsjnau  &  Co.  This  discussion  will  be  raised  again  and  again  in 
TariouB  places.  The  Congress  of  Nations  mil  make  the  tour  of 
tha  oiTiUzed  world*" 


in. — Reactioii. 

Mr.  Doherty  thus  proves  himself  a  very  Daniel. 

The  great  occult  power  of  the  present  age  is  that  of  tlie  loan- 
contractors,  jobbers  and  bankers  of  Europe,  leagued  together  in 
one  system  and  by  common  interest.  All  other  powers  are  sub- 
servient to  this,  for  the  time  being,  though  each  party  seems  to 
think  itself  all-powcr/'ul  and  independent.  The  Roman  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  was  mainly  plotted  and  supported  by  the 
Bankers.  That  is  my  opinion  Their  only  object  was  to  help 
the  AustrianS;  and  prevent  the  loss  of  Italy  aud  its  resources  to 
the  treasury  of  Vienna.  The  bankruptcy  of  Austria  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  Jews  who  feed  on  its  resources  and  the  jobbing 
of  its  funds.  The  pope  and  his  dominions  arc  of  secondary  in- 
terest in  themselves ;  but  Rome  set  free,  as  an  example  to  all 
Italy,  would  ruin  Austrian  ascendency  and  Austrian  funds* 
Lombardy^  and  Venice  are  required  to  pny  the  dividends  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Jew  must  have  his  pound  of  flesh,  Shylock  must 
have  his  bond,  whatever  happens  to  the  Christi  in.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  Roman  expedition,  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  in 
opposition  to  the  Chamber,  in  defiancH  of  the  leading  sentiment 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  Jews  made  use  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  instance  to  work 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  and  the  fears  of  the  privileged 
classes  of  all  parties.  Now  that  the  Republic  has  been  crushed 
at  Rome,  the  Pope  may  govern  as  he  likes,  and  those  who  do  not 
like  his  government  may  squabble  about  paltry  questions  of 
Reform.  The  Jew  has  saved  his  point.  Lombardy  and  Venice 
will  oontlnue  to  supply  the  treasury  of  Austria ;  the  dividends 
will  still  be  paid,  new  loans  contracted,  and  the  Bankers  will 
still  suck  the  blood  of  Labor,  through  the  meehanism  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  all  over  Europe.  As  long  as  the  credit  of 
Austria  was  threatened  by  the  example  of  Rome  to  the  other 
States  of  Italy,  the  Jews  supported  Falloux  and  the  Jesuits  in 
the  French  Ministry.  Now  that  question  is  settled,  they  have 
abandoned  Falloux  to  himself,  and  side  with  the  other  party. 
The  reason  of  this  obvious.  The  Roman  expedition  and  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  have  spread  a  sort  of  consternation 
through  France,  which  paralyzed  all  confidence  and  put  a  stop 
to  industry.  The  Bankers  now  wish  Commerce  to  revive  in 
France,  for  they  feed  on  Commerce  as  Commerce  feeds  on  Man- 
afacturing  and  Agricultural  industry.  Now  the  Austrian  funds 
are  aaved,  they  wish  to  save  the  French  resources.  They  like 
tkt  kine  to  prey  upon — not  lean ;  rich  blood  and  plenty  of  it  is 
hfivc  ot^t;  they  do  not  like  to  see  the  cattle  die  of  inanition- 


The  Bankers  and  the  Jews  have  no  prejudices.    They  serve  alike 

the  Fanatic,  the  Despot  and  the  Liberal,'  'the 
Jesuit  and  the'Philanthropisi.  Their  God  is  money,  and  thej 
know  no  other.  Save  the  National  credit  and  funds,  and 'hover 
mind  what  form  of  jgovernment  prevails.  That  is  the  only  poHor 
of  the  loan-contractor.— [Cor.  N.  T.  Tribune.  '  '*' 

IV.o— Thb  Qrbat  Bankers. 

Finally,  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  us  the  truth  in  a  nat- 
shell. 

The  correspondents  of  newspapers,  dating  from  Europe  aseriba 
the  failure  of  the  late  attempts  to  overthrow  monarchies,  t^ 
various  and  inconsistent  causes.  One  ascribes  the  whole  failure 
to  the  fundholders,  or  rather  the  '*  loan-jobbers,"  another  to  thf 
priests,  another  to  the  socialists,  another  to  the  red  republioaaii^ 
a  fifth  to  France,  a  sixth  to  England,  a  seventh  to  the  tj^ited 
States^,  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  we  believe  that  all  had 
some  share  in  the  work,  though  probably  the  two  first  had  the 
most.  The  ^  loan^jobbers''  are  an  important  class  in  Europe,  and 
will  continue  to  rule  it  so  long  as  they  maintain  standing  armief- 

Every  monarchy  in  Earope  is  in  debt,  fkr  beyond  its  meaai 
of  payment.  Cyery  one  of  them  has  repuduUed  in  some  mode, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  done  what  the  United  States  half% 
done — ^paid  its  debte.  So  long  as  these  nations  tolerate  monarch- 
ies and  aristocracies,  they  must  maintain  armies  j  these  armiee 
cannot  be  maintained  without  loans,  and  loan-jobbers  will  lend 
so  long  as  interest  can  be  paid.  The  loan-jobbers  alone  are  flsw* 
A  "house''  in  London,  another  in  Paris,  another  in  Viennai 
another  in  Petersburg  or  Hamburg  or  Frankfort,  oonstituto  the 
majority  of  these  props  to  monarchies ;  and  as  lending  to  goreni- 
ments  is  the  source  of  their  immense  wealth,  they  are  directly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  system.  But  while  the  jobbers  are 
few,  the  fundholders  are  numerous;  for  the  great  houses  are 
merely  the  commissioners  through  whom  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  lend  to  goTernments.  The  great  banker  negotiates 
the  loan  j  the  holder  of  small  sums  seeking  investment,  buys  hb 
hundreds  or  thousands  at  a  premium^  which  is  part  of  the  bank- 
er's profit.  Thus  is  almost  erery  man  or  woman  in  Europe  who 
has  money  at  interest,  directly  interested  in  sustaining  govern- 
ments that  daily  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  toiling  milltons. 

The  instruments  of  these  great  loan-jobbers  are  national  banks. 
They  control  these  banks,  and  these  bankscontrol  the  gorem- 
ments.  Thus  the  French  government  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Bank  of  Paris ;  that  of  England  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  so  on. 


NEW   ENGLAND  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 


For  weeks  pasty  we  have  been  hoping  to  receive  from  the 
hand  of  one,  who  is  more  in  the  heart  of  this  movement,  and 
more  conTorsant  with  its  plans  and  prospects,  a  series  of.  arti- 
cles, historical  and  critical,  upon  it.  But  we  should  do  injustice 
to  wait  longer,  before  earnestly  calling  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  oq«  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  times. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  this  movement,  whose  growth  we 
purpose  carefully  to  record,  than  by  presenting  the  following 
report  presented  in  July  to  the  Central  Division  of  the  New 
England  Protective  Union,  by  H.  P.  Trask. 

We  copy  from  the  Chrondtype,  heartily  responding  to  the 
words  of  respectful  sympathy  by  our  friend  Dwight,  and  offer- 
ing our  congratulations  ta  the  earnest  and  energetic  men  who 
so  successftiUy  are  proving  the  practicability  of  Equitable  Com- 
merce. 

"  Combining,  in  the  outset,  for  the  benefit  of  cheap,  whole- 
sale purchases,  they  find  their  business  so  increasing  as  to  ne- 
cessitate a  further  step,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  common  €n>' 
trepot  for  the  exchange  sale  of  their  own  articles  of  produce  or 
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•f  iiuuinfaetare.  The  system  is  Yery  siinple.  and  Tory  similar  to 
Ibat  suggested  by  M.  Coignet,  a  manafhcturer  in  France,  in  the 
colomns  of  the  DemocratU  Paeifique,  An  individual  sends  his 
products  to  the  entrepot,  or  common  store,  where  they  are  pro- 
perly appraised,  and  he  recttves  the  company's  certificate  of 
value  to  that  amount,  which  in  the  dealings  between  member 
«nd  member  of  a  combination  becoming  every  day  more  widely 
xwmified,  is  as  good  as  money  or  bank  notes.  Thus  the  unitary 
Credit,  based  on  actual  Tidues,  is  enjoyed  gratuitously  by  every 
Individ  uaL 

The  Central  Division,  in  Boston,  have  already  opened  a  small 
itore  in  Water  street,  for  the  facilitation  of  these  exchanges ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  the  business  already  calls  for  large 
room.  How  it  originated  will  be  seen  by  a  Report  which  we 
^py  below. 

Mark  the  spirit  that  pervades  this  document :  is  it  mere  self- 
iahnesB?  Mark,  too,  the  quiet  but  triumphant  appeal  to  facts. 
"  Our  trading  amounts  to  upwards  of  $200,000  a  year?^  Looking 
over  the  quarterly  reports  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  a 
steady  increase.  The  amount  of  goods  purchased  by  the  Agent 
during  the  quarter  ending  Dec  31, 1848,  was  $40,910 ;  for  the 
^puffter  ending  March  31,  1849,  it  was  about  $50,000 ;  and  for 
the  last  quarter,  $60,439.  j.  a.  d." 

The  Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  Industry,  Bro.  Trask, 
Cftairman,  presented  the  following  Report  and  Resolutions, 
which  were  accepted  and  adopted. 

REPORT. 

Al  our  last  Qtiarterly  Meeting  a  Committee  was  chosen  to 
inggest  in  what  way  that  part  of  our  Constitution  which  relates 
to  the  Organisation  of  Industry,  can  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
laborer  can  have  justice  meted  out  to  him  in  social  and  indus- 
trial, as  well  as  commercial  life. 

It  is  evident  that  to  stop  with  simply  succeeding  in  the  tra- 
ding department,  we  shall  not  have  accomplished  the  one-half  of 
the  object  of  our  asBooiation.  Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the 
proceedings  of  our  Society.  We  commenced  with  this  one  grand 
trica,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  dollar  was  to  us 
of  minor  importance — humanitary  and  not  mercenary  were  our 
motives. 

We  saw  a  class  of  useless  agents  and  money  lords  fattening 
upon  the  products  of  industry  \  we  saw  a  system  of  competition 
which  was  beggaring  the  laboring  classes,  and  operating  to  the 
injury  of  all  classes. 

From  the  want  of  means,  we  could  not  at  first  commence  the 
organization  of  trade  and  industry  at  the  same  time. 

Wc  were  poor ;  (a  crime  in  civilized  society  j)  we  were  igno- 
zant  to  a  great  extent  of  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  trade,  bnt  saw 
enough  to  induce  the  undertaking  of  an  experiment ;  and  with 
fldth  in  God  and  the  right,  we  commenced  our  work  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  box  of  soap  and  one  half-box  of  tea. 

Some  dozen  or  more  persons  commenced  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber over  the  Boylston  Market,  (a  modest  place  in  these  times  of 
extravagance,)  Oct.  6,  1845.  From  that  time,  we  have  never 
eeased  to  work,  and  the  result  has  been  success — success  of  the 
grandest  import ;  it  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream,  an  experiment, 
bnt  a  common  sense  system  of  conducting  trade. 

Our  trading  amounts  to  upwards  of  $200,000  a  year.  Already 
bnve  we  exerted  a  powerftil  influence  in  the  market ;  already 
Ibere  exists  a  jealousy  of  our  operations  among  the  large  tra- 
ders, whose  system  of  competition  must  effect  their  ruin,  if  we 
adhere  to  the  central  idea  of  our  Union.  Efforts  have  been  and 
•till  are  made,  to  divide  us,  and  will  no  doubt  be  continued,  by 
landers  and  capitalists. 

What  shall  be  done  to  strengthen  ourselves  and  our  cause  ? 
Shall  we  not  still  trust  in  our  principles  ? — thus  fhr  they  have 
inroved  themselves  trustworthy.  Let  us  not  then  be  content 
with  their  present  application,  but  extend  them  to  other  depart- 
ments of  labor.    If  joint  stock  stores  can  succeed,  how  much 


more  can  industry,  organized  upon  these  principles,  sueeeedt 
Solve,  if  you  can,  in  any  other  way  the  poverty  of  the  niansnn 
other  than  through  the  system  of  competition,  which  eziats  in 
all  departments  of  industrial  life ;  show,  if  you  can,  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  other  than  the  co-operative  organisation  of  indus- 
try, thus  to  enrich,  elevate,  and  bless  our  race. 

How  is  labor-saving  machinery  to  be  made  to  elevate  the  mit 
lions,  except  by  compelling  it  to  labor  for,  instead  of  against 
their  interest,  as  at  present  ?  Man's  muscles  and  heari-stru^ 
are  now  made  to  compete  with  iron  machines  that  need  no  res^ 
that  have  no  affections,  eat  no  bread — is  it  to  be  wondered  aft 
that  man  fails  to  keep  pace  therewith? 

Why  always  working,  and  but  a  step  in  ailvance  of  starvation? 
Why  is  he  who  produces  every  thing,  not  only  destitute  of  lux- 
uries, but  of  the  common  comforts  of  lift,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
shelter  which  he  can  call  his  own  ?  Beside  the  starving  pro- 
ducer, stands  the  man  who  never  works,  but  lives  and  riots  in 
wealth  wrung  from  his  half-paid  producers,  and  by  this  same 
means  makes  large  donations  to  colleges,  wrung  from  the  thin, 
haggard  forms  in  his  fltctories,  work-shops,  or  counting-hooses. 
It  is  the  fklse  relation  which  capital  at  present  holda,  thai 
compels  the  poor  seamstress  to  bend  over  the  midnight  lami^ 
and  with  each  stitch  inweave  the  thread  of  life. 

So  long  as  our  capital  remains  in  old  channels,  so  long  thai 
iron  heel  will  be  upon  our  necks;  therefore  new  channels  must 
be  sought,  for  it  to  flow  through. 

Old  capitalists  will  soon  see  that  we  can  live  cheaper  by  our 
system  of  combined  commerce,  when  they  will  resort  to  their  old 
system  of  cutting  down  wages;  to  avert  which  evil,  we  must 
previously  take  the  step  marked  out  by  our  Constitution  and 
organise  industry. 

We  must  commence  the  work — it  will  not  be  done  /or  as. 
Ourselves  must  strike  the  blow  that  shall  free  us  from  this  so- 
cial hell.  Organize^  then,  must  be  our  motto,  until  tawn  and 
country  become  one  combined  workshop ;  one  in  feeling,  one  in 
object ;  becoming  joint  partners,  workers,  and  capitalists. 

We  shall  then  ask  no  man  how  many  hours  we  shall  labor, 
but  each  will  share  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed. 
We  would  commend  to  your  notice,  as  being  the  most  needy^ 
i\i^  seamttrensiSy  with  Whom  to  commence  the  work  of  organisa- 
tion. Lamentable  as  is  the  condition  of  laboring  men,  that  of 
the  women  is  worse ;  and  increasingly  so,  when  the  newly  in- 
vented sewing  machines  shall  accomplish  all  that  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  Let  us  take  this  and  kindred  machlnesi 
and  christen  them  for  the  good  of  the  race,  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  we  increase  the  products 
of  labor.  Let  us  then  assist  in  the  formation  of  such  an  indus- 
trial union ;  that  example  set,  others  will  follow.  We  haye  a 
large  market  already  existing,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
large  purchases,  it  can  but  be  succeBsfol.  To  doubt  is  failure^ 
is  rank  treason.  Give  but  the  proper  persons  and  the  meansi 
and  the  work  commences  forthwith. 

Slow,  indeed,  will  these  persons  be  in  returning  to  the  old 
methods  of  civilized  industry,  having  tested  the  superiority  of 
the  new. 

We  have  a  noble  precedent  in  the  organization  of  the  variovs 
trades,  in  France,  among  the  saddlers,  tailors,  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, &a  &c.  Shall  we  say  we  have  no  need  of  these  in  onr 
comparatively  happy  land?  We  point  you  to  three  million 
slaves,  clanking  their  iron  chains,  sweating  blood  for  poor  mise- 
rable bread ! — we  point  you  to  the  thousands  upon  thousande 
that  fill  our  alms-houses ;  to  the  anguish  and  hideous  mockeiy 
of  a  life  of  dependence  that  follows! — we  point  to  the  lone 
streets  and  garrets  of  all  our  large  cities,  filled  with  the  anxlon^ 
care-worn,  yet  unsuccessfVil  seekers  of  employment  I 
Give  employment  and  the  product — wo  ask  no  more. 
We  do  not  ask  of  you  the  loan  of  money  in  our  official  capadlj 
to  the  proposed  society ;  but  let  such  aid  be  individually  ren- 
dered, upon  good  security  withoutJnterest    Such  a  union  find- 
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li^  *  narkefc  for  their  goods,  for  ouh,  woald  bo  onAbled  to  do  a 
Uuge  bntlnesii  with  bot  a  bidaII  oapital ;  tho  prinoiple  being  the 
Mno  as  in  the  trading  onions.  Thus  can  the  laboring  classes 
got  rid  of  selling  themselves  to  masters  for  the  privilege  of  work 
Whan  it  is  to  bo  obtained. 

Thos  work  is  guarantied  without  gdag  to  oapitalists^  hat  in 
hand,  for  their  fovors.  Booh  organisations  will  plaoe  men  in 
independent  positions,  so  that  tyranny  cannot  say,  <<vote  my 
tioket  or  leave  ray  employ,"  wiuoh.  with  wife  and  starving  lit- 
tle ones  begging  before  him,  obliges  him  to  snooomb. 

It  places  woman  in  a  position  where  she  can  more  effectnally 
repel  the  advances  of  vicious  men ;  it  prevents  waste  of  time 
and  means  that  now  are  inevitable,  and  presents  a  system  of 
economy  we  little  dream  of  in  these  times  of  "  penny-wiae  and 
pound-foolish."  Our  wretched  and  miserable  disease-breeding 
workshops  will  give  place  to  grand  palaces,  devoted  to  labor 
and  love. 

In  that  time  coming,  there  will  be  no  anxious  care  of  where 
tomorrow's  bread  is  to  be  had ;  no  poor-house  in  old  age,  with 
barred  gates  and  grated  windows,  but  plenty  and  b«auty  shall 
be  poured  into  every  lap. 

Brothers,  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  the  mi8erablo<idea 
of  merely  saving  a  few  dollars,  and  say  we  have  found  enough^ 
Future  generations,  aye,  the  uprising  generation  is  looking  to 
xtB  for  nobler  deeds-^shall  we  disappoint  them  ?  .  No ! 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  29, 
lAtMt  Date,  Sept.  10. 


Tbe  important  event  in  French  politics  is  an  extraordinary 
letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  aid-de-camp  and  personal  friend 
€61.  Ney,  who  is  charged  with  a  private  mission  to  Rome.  This 
letters  disavows  tho  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  unlimited  tem- 
poral authority,  and  favors  the  establishment  of  free  institutions. 
It  took  the  public  by  surprisa  It  was  unexpected  on  both  sides. 
The  Pope  received  it  at  Gaeta  with  speechless  emotion,  the  Di- 
plomatic Corps  were  confounded,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
direct  action  on  its  contents,  they  took  refuge  in  its  informal, 
unofficial  character.  The  Jesuit  minister  de  Falloux  at  once 
tendered  his  resignation.  This  was  not  accepted.  A  cabinet 
council  was  held,  mutual  explanations  were  made,  the  President 
eonsented  to  certain  retractions,  De  Falloux  carried  his  point, 
without  leaving  the  ministry.  The  motives  which  prompted 
this  letter  still  remain  in  obscurity.  Nor  are  its  probable  con- 
sequences more  obvious.  If  the  President  adheres  to  the  policy 
therein  suggested,  it  may  change  the  face  of  European  affairs. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question : 

"Elyske  National,  Jug.  18. 

*'Mt  Dear  Net:  The  French  Republic  has  not  sent  an 
army  to  Rome  to  put  down  Italian  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  regulate  it  by  preserving  it  against  its  own  excesses,  and  to 
give  it  a  solid  basis,  by  replacing  on  the  Pontifical  throne  the 
prince  who  (the  first)  had  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  all  usefiil 
reform?.  I  learn  with  pain  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Holy  Father,  as  well  as  our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in 
presence  of  hostile  passions  and  influences.  The  desire  of  cer- 
tain persons  appears  to  be  to  make  proscription  and  tyranny  the 
bases  of  the  Pope^s  return.  Say  to  General  Bostolan  from  me, 
that  he  is  not  to  permit  that,  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  tri  colored 
flag,  any  act  bo  committed  which  caiS  lower  the  character  of  our 
intervention. 

"I  thus  sum  up  the  restoration  of  the  Pope^s  temporal  power : 
A  general  amnesty ;  the  secularization  of  the  administration ; 
the  cods  Napoleon :  and  a  liberal  Qovernraent. 

'^1  was  personally  hurt,  in  reading  the  proclamation  of  tho 
three  cardinals,  to  perceive  that  no  mention  whatever  was  made 


in  it  of  tho  name  of  Franoe,  or  of  the  tnfferingt  ef  onr  bwwi 
soldiers. 

*<  Every  insult  offered  to  our  flag,  or  onr  nniform,  goea  diiesl 
to  my  very  heart ;  and  I  have  to  request  you  to  make  it  well 
understood  that,  if  Franoe  does  not  sell  her  servioes,  sheet  leail 
insists  on  due  consideration  being  paid  to  her  saorifioss  and  her 
abnegation. 

''When  our  armies  made  the  round  of  Europe,  they  left 
everywhere,  ss  the  mark  of  thdr  passage,  the  destruction  of  th« 
abuses  of  feudality,  and  the  germs  of  liberty.  It  shall  not  te 
said  that  in  1849  a  French  army  can  have  acted  in  a  different 
sense,  and  brought  about  different  results. 

"  Tell  the  General  to  thank,  in  my  name,  the  army  fbr  ill 
noble  conduct  I  have  learned,  with  pain,  that  even  phyrioalljr 
it  was  not  treated  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Nothing  ought  la 
be  neglected  to  suitably  provide  accommodations  fbr  our  troops. 

^  Receive,  my  dear  N^,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friend* 
ship.  *<  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapartb.' 

The  condition  of  Italy  remains  unchanged.  The  Pope,  with 
his  diplomatic  conclave,  is  still  at  Gaeta.  There  is  no  prospeol 
of  his  speedy  return  to  Rome. 

In  Hunoart,  Comorn  held  out  at  the  last  advices.  Klapkn 
was  inclined  to  surrender  the  fortress,  but  the  Magyar  oounoil 
of  war  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  Austrian  conditions.  The 
Hungarian  force  at  that  point  is  between  20,000  and  25,000  sol- 
diers, and  the  Magyar  leaders  are  bent  on  a  strenuous  defence. 
As  fast  as  a  portion  of  the  troops  are  induced  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  their  place  is  supplied  by  fresh  bands  of  Honveds,  who 
flock  to  the  rescue.  Peterwardein  has  not  yet  surrendered.  It 
will  probably  be  soon  given  up  by  the  officer  in  command,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  Dane.  Gen.  Haynau  has  arrived  at  Vienna.  He 
wns  received  with  the  highest  military  honors  along  the  whole 
line  of  his  progress.  He  issued  the  follow) ug  proclamatiou  at 
Pesth. 

"  The  Hungarian  revolution  is  over.  I  now  call  upon  all  im- 
perial officers,  military  and  civil  functionaries,  who  left  the 
Austrian  service  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  or  were 
in  any  way  coocerned  in  the  revolution ;  upon  all  members  both 
of  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  board  of  magistrates^ 
who,  after  the  publication  of  the  imperial  manifesto  of  the  3d 
of  October,  1S48,  whereby  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  dissolved, 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  tiame  from  the 
8th  of  October;  upon  all  members  of  tho  so-called  National 
Defence  Committee,  in  so  fax  as  they  discharged  functions  after 
the  8th  October,  1848,  in  that  Assembly;  upon  all  who  served 
with  the  insurgents  as  Government  commissioners,  leaders  of 
corps,  or  of  an  independent  division  of  troops,  or  as  president 
of  any  branch  of  military  or  civil  administration ;  upon  all, 
finally,  who  at  the  revolutionary  tribunals  co-oj aerated  as  accu- 
ser or  judge ;  I  hereby  call  upon  all  such  as  fall  under  the  pre- 
ceding designations  to  present  themselves  within  the  three 
months  reckoned  from  this  day  to  answer  for  their  acts  before 
the  chief  imperial  military  authority,  or  before  the  imperial 
court-xtiartial  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  or  were  domicil-  ' 
ed,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  ascribe  to  themselves  the  conse- 
quences of  the  legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  them. 

It  is  said  to  bo  the  intention  of  the  Austrian  Government  to 
grant  an  amnesty  to  all  the  imperial  officers  of  Magyar  raos^ 
who  joined  the  rebellion^  and  to  proceed  leniently  with  all  the 
others.  The  full  severity  of  the  law  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
exercised  against  all  the  members  of  the  "  Committee  for  the 
Defence  of  Country." 

Qorgey  was,  on  the  1st.  at  Keschau ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  his  brother  Herrman,  and  an  Austrian  mnjor  of  the 
staff.  On  the  same  day  he  proceeded  to  Goerg,  the  paternal 
hereditary  estate  of  the  Gorgeys  in  the  Zips,  for  regulating 
f>ome  family  affairs.  After  that  he  will  leave  for  Gratz,  and 
there  take  up  his  permanent  abode. 
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More  than  three  hundred  insurgent  officers  who  formerly 
Mrrtd  in  tho  imperial  army  are  imprisoned  in  the  oasemates  of 
tl^^Jbrtress  of  Xemesvar^  waiting  for  their  sentence ;  the  rest  of 
tiie  re^el  officers  will  be  partly  dismissed  and  partly  incorporat- 
e4  M  simple  soldiers  in  other  regiments.  With  the  exception 
of  those  put  to  death  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Arad  and 
^emesYar,  no  exceptions  have  taken  place,  for  the  reason  that 
the  sentences  of  the  military  courts  must  bo  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  tho  Emperor. 

The  coldness  which  prevails  between  the  Anstriaas  and 
Russians  increases.  Ai  Pesth  the  Russian  and  Austrian  officers 
do  not  dine  together.  A  Russian  staff  officer  haying  met  a  Hon- 
T«d  walking  with  crutohes;  spoke  to  him  in  Magyar,  and  gavs 
Ikim  three  roubles,  and  then  bade  him  adieu,  kissing  his  fore- 
head, after  the  Russian  fashion. 

The  officers  of  Rudiger^s  oorpe  are  learning  Blagyar  and 
giVe  thmr  instructions  to  the  looal  authorities  in  that  language, 
saying  that  they  are  destined  to  form  the  garrison,  and  thst 
they  accordingly  wish  to  acclimate  themselves  in  Hungary. 

This  conduct  of  the  Russian  officers  has  probably  been  com* 
QUAded  them ;  it  is  the  dictate  of  a  foreseeing  policy.  People 
p.f9  familiar  with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  Russians  prolong  their 
sta^,  and  we  even  hear  many  say  that  they  would  emigrate  if 
the  Russians  were  to  leave. 

The  Czar  has  addressed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his 
army : 

*'  Children,  The  Almighty  has  lent  his  blessing  to  your  zeal, 
your  courage,  and  your  untiring  perseTerance  in  the  days  of 
hardships  and  difficulties.  You  have  done  your  duty ;  the  re- 
volt is  quelled.  Wherever  the  foe  dared  to  confront  you,  he 
was  repulsed,  and,  in  pursuing  him  step  by  step,  you  have  been 
witnesses  of  a  rare  occurrence' — that  of  an  enemy  in  the  nhole 
pride  of  his  strength  laying  down  his  arms  %t  your  feet,  and 
tnrrendering  at  discretion.  In  the  coarse  of  two  months  we 
conquered  and  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  flags  and  stand- 
ards,'four  hundred  cannon,  and  aborc  eighty  thousand  insur- 
gente  who  deposed  their  arms.  All  honor  an9  glory  to  you  and 
your  victorious  chiefs!  You  have  as  ever  shown  yourselves 
worthy  to  belong  to  the  armies  of  all  the  Russias.  I  thank  you 
all,  individually  and  collectively.  I  am  content  with  you.  I  am 
proud  of  you.  Nicholas. 

"Warsaw,  Aug.  22." 

The  news  from  England  and  Ireland  is  without  special  inter- 
est. The  cholera  is  raging  in  London  with  extreme  severity. 
Puring  the  week  ending  April  8,  there  died  in  London  of  chol- 
era, 1,826  ;  of  Diarrhea,  235.  For  the  next  few  days  the  figures 
were  very  serious  j  for  Monday,  455  ;  Tuesday,  314;  Wednes- 
day, 213.  On  some  days,  therefore,  the  mortality  has  risen  to 
what  would  constitute  an  average  of  3,000  a  week.  A  good  pro- 
portion of  the  sufferers  belong  to  the  middle  classes. 

The  London  Correspondent  of  The  Tribune  gives  the  follow- 
ing curious  instance  of  the  effects  of  Mesmerism : 

**  The  Conaervaiism  of  England  has  been  not  a  little  outraged 
durinv  the  week  by  two  cases  of  that  provokingly  immortal 
power,  Mesmerism.  The  vilhenatum  and  tho  Lancet,  and  a 
dozen  other  orthodox  prints,  have  killled  Mesmerism  a  score  ot 
times;  but  it  is  alive  again  this  week.  A  gentleman,  Mr. 
Arrowsmitb,  in  Lancashire,  has  umlcniably  (accoiding  to  the 
Titnci)  recovered  lost  Bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
and  two  thousand  pounds,  through  a  ClairvoyanU ;  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  matter.  The  money  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  Mr.  Haddock,  Surgeon  of  Bolton,  and  a  somnambulist, 
who  is  his  servant.  (This  Mr.  Haddock  is  the  author  oi  one  of 
the  most  curious  little  works,  Som?io/tfm  an'l  I^iifcheiam,  that  has 
lately  oppeared  on  Mesmerism.)  As  for  the  second  case,  it  is 
yet  iubjudiee;  but  so  fdr  as  It  has  gone,  the  tacts  are  as  follows  • 
The  weapon  with  which  the  Mannings  destMyed  O'Connor  has 


not  yet  been  found  by  ihe  police,  notw1tJiBtanding'*flieir  th&i 
strenuous  effbrts  to  recover  It.  To  day  a  note  f^om  the  )IoRob 
Clairvoyant  in  the  Time$,  directs  the  police' thit  there  ar^  Oree 
cellars  under  the  house  where  the  murder  vi^ss  committed,  oA^y 
two  of  which  have  been  searched;  and  that  the  pistol  is  con- 
cealed in  the  third.  What  is  strange  is,  that  there  irre  Uket 
cellars,  i bough  the  fact  has  not  appeared  before  in  print ;  and 
this  day  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  make  the  required  eesi^ 
in  the  third,  which  has  never  beeu  explored.  The  CUum^uU 
offers  to  give—**  from  things  heard  and  seen/*  as  cor  old  itiead 
Swedenborg  would  say — a  descrfptien  of  the  murder,  with  all 
its  circumstances.  Wc  shall  seA  what  will  come  of  it  i  think 
1  am  justified  in  my  strange  Cholera  vagary  in  a  day  when 
murderers  are  captured  byelectricity,  especially  if  it  should  lum 
x>ut  that  they  are  convicted  by  claiivoyaoce.  Toixomplete  the 
cycle  of  heresies,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that  they  should  be 
reformed  by  Socialism,  cured  of  their  bodily  diseases  by  Home- 
opathy or  Hydropathy,  and  believe  in  thst  oddest,  oldest,  newest 
and  most  commonplace  word,  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth. 
Then  there  would  be  nothing  strange,  excepting  Orthodoxy, 
which  would  be  duly  preserved,  like  the  Dodo*s  head  in  a  glass 
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I'he  same  writer  has  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
rumor  of  a  union  between  the  Fiench  Socialists  and  the  English 
Chartists. 

"  Tho  journals  arc  throwing  out  dark  hints  about  a  certain 
league  between  the  French  Socialists  in  London  and  the  Chart- 
ists. I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  That  the  exiles  will  find 
sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  more,  peibopp,  than  with  any  other 
class  of  our  people.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  ;  but  at  present 
there  is  no  feasibility  in  any  league  for  active  purposes.  And 
moreover,  1  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Socialists  here 
are  for  the  nonce,  at  ony  rate,  eminently  pacific,  and  by  no  means 
inclined  to  shut  against  themselves  the  entry  into  this  only 
Europesn  asylum  for  the  distressed." 


Nttus  of  i\\t  tPttk. 


THE  A8TOR  PLACE  RIOTERS 


Couar  or  Generai.  Sessions. — Before  Judge  Daily,  and  Al* 
dermen  Wood  and  Kelly.— The  defendants  in  this  trial  are  E. 
Z.  C.  Judson,  Thomas  Bennett,  James  Matthews,  Alexander  Hos- 
sack,  Daniel  A.  Adriance,  George  Douglass,  John  Norris^  Uagjlk 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  Green,  and  James  O'Neil,  who  are  indicted 
for  riot  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  on  the  night  of  the  lOth 
of  May  last. 

On  Monday  part  of  the  time  of  the  Court  was  occupied  in  tak- 
ing testimony  in  favor  of  George  Douglass,  going  to  prove  that 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  riot,  but  was  merely  there  as  a 
spectator.  One  or  two  witnesses  testified  to  having  been  with 
him  on  the  night  in  question  until  within  a  very  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  arrest,  when  they  were  separated.  While  they 
were  with  him  he  did  not  participate,  in  any  way,  in  the  riot. 
Testimony  was  taken  to  prove  his  exemplary  character,*  by  those 
who  have  known  him  for  years— they  all  gave  him  a  good  char- 
acter for  mildness  and  kindness. 

Testimony  was  then  iaken  to  prove  the  character  of  Daniel 
Adriance.  Nine  witnesses  were  called  who  all  gave  him  a 
good  character,  two  of  thgse  witnesses  were  with  him  at  the 
Astor  Place  Opera  House  on  the  night  in  question,  but  did  nol 
see  him  guilty  of  any  riotous  conduct  up  to  the  time  of  leaving 
him,  to  go  home. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ogden  was  placed  npon  the  stand  to  testify  to 
the  character  of  Thomas  Green.  He  had  known  him  and  em- 
ployed him  as  hostler  and  servant  \  and  that  his  charaeter 
gcod. 
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Three  witnesses  proved  the  good  efaaraoter  of  James  O'Neil, 
•adone  of  them  went  .with  Mm  te  the  Opera  Hoase  on  the  10th 
of  Ua^F  last,  and  tesUfies  that  while  he  was  with  him  he  was 
guilty  of  no  riotons  conduct. 

. ,  .  Alexander  Hoasaok  was  also  prored  to  hare  a  good  character, 
^d  the  proseoation  admitted  that  he  had  been  paroled  on  his 
own  recognizance.    Thus  the  defence  closed. 

On  Tuesday  the  counsel  commenced  summing  up,  and  were 
engaged  at  it  until  Friday  afteroooD,  when  Judge  Daly  charged 
tb«  jury  in  a  learned  and  eloquent  mauner. 
.  The  counsel  for  Judson  now  made  some  ezoeptions  to  the 
charge,  and  the  counsel  for  Hossack,  Matthews  and  O'Keil  asked 
some  instructions  to  be  given  relative  to  their  clientSj  which  re- 
quests were  complied  with.  The  Jury  retired  in  charge  of  four 
policemen,  and  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  and  fifty  five  minutes, 
they  came  into  court  and  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all 
the  Defendants. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  defendants  were  called 
up  for  sentence.  £.  Z.  C.  Judson,  alias  Ned  Bnntline,  was  sen- 
tenoed  one  yeir  to  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $230 ; 
Thomas  Qreen  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  month,  and 
each  of  the  others  to  thirty  days  imprisonment  in  the  city  pris- 
on, except  Daniel  A.  Adrianee.  who  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  three  months. 


cause  of  religion,  as  inflicting  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  the 
Christian  ministry,  as  in  our  view  in  direct  contravention  of 
(ho  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution  and  Canons,  and 
as  being  fatal  to  the  unity,  harmony,  and  usefulness  of  our 
Church,  we  do  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  Protest  against  11^ 
and  before  God  and  man  do  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  flood  of  mischief  which  must  flow,  from  such  an  outrage  up- 
on the  religious  sensibilities  of  our  people,  and  so  reckless  a  do- 
fiance  of  the  just  indignation  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

This  is  signed  by  twenty-seven  clergymen  and  forty-one  lay* 
men. 


>**■ 


^  i*< 


The  Case  op  Bishop  Ondcroone. — The  Diocesiin  Conven- 
tion ofthe  Pi  otestant  Episcopal  Charofa,  closed  its  annual  session 
on  the  28th  ult.  It  adopted  resoiutiorts  calling  upon  (he  House 
of  Bishops  to  fix  upon  some  time  for  the  termination  of  the  in- 
definite suspension  inflicted  by  them  upon  Bishop  Ondicrkone. 
The  minority  offered  a  protest  against  this  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion, whicli,  however,  was  not  received.  It  was  as  follows : 

-  We,  the  undersized  Members  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  New- York,  under  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  do  most  solemly  PROTECT 
against  the  act  of  this  Convention  caliin§  upon  the  PJouse  of 
Bishops  for  a  termination  of  the  sentence  whereby  ihe  Rioht 
Kev.  Benjahim  T.  ONOERnoNE,  D.  D.  was  suspended  from  the 
Oifico  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Qod. 

The  Convention  has  never  ventured  to  complain  that  a  judg* 
merrt  pronoonced  by  the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  known  to  the 
Church  was  in  any  respect  tllegal ;— it  has  not  ventured  to  assert 
either  the  innocence  of  the  suspended  Bishop,  or  his  subsequent 
penitence  and  reformation,  and  in  restin£r  the  application  to  have. 
tiMjad|rinent  set  aside,  only  on  the  ground  of  the  inconvenience 
to  which  it  subjects  the  Diocese,  the  criminality  of  the  Bishop 
under  suspension  is  tacitly  admitted. 

If  thea  the  Rt.  Kev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D,  was  unworthy 
at  the  time  of  receiving  his  sentence  to  exercise  the  oflfice  of  a 
Christian  Bishop,  tlial  unworthiness  has  been  highly  aggravated 
not  only  by  the  absence  oi  all  indications  of  repentence,  but 
also  by  his  denial  of  facts  abundantly  proved,  and  by  his  accu- 
sations against  the  "Law,  the  Court  and  the  Witnesses. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  our  complete  conviction  that 
no  temporary  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  Diocese,  is  for 
one  moment  lo  be  compared  to  the  awful  amount  of  injury  which 
woaM  result  to  the  cause  of  Chrislianily  and  our  Chutch,  by 
the  restoration  to  his  high  spiritual  functions  an  impenitent 
Bishop  convicted  of  gross  immorality.  We  feel  assured  that  it 
Is  as  little  worthy  of  this  Convention  as  it  is  positively  dis 
respectful  to  the*  House  ef  Bishops,  to  suppose  that  such  a  body 
of  Christian  Prelates  are  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their  deliber- 
ately formed  convictions  of  what  they  owe  to  the  purity  of  the 
Chnrch  of  God^  merely  by  the  insensibility  this  Convention 
may  evince  to  the  most  serious  moral  delinquencies,  in  asking 
for  the  termination  or  modificstion  of  such  a  sentence. 

Viewing,  then,  as  we  do,  the  restoration  of  the  Bt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Onderdonk  to  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  fVinctions,  as  being 
pregnant  with  the  most  wide-spread  and  withering  evils  to  the 


Qreat  Fire.— a  fire  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  in  Will- 
iamsburg, the  29th  ult  It  broke  out  about  8  1-2  o'clock,  in  some 
stables  adjacent  to  Ferine,  Patterson  &  Stack's  ship  yard,  and 
speedily,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Williamsburg  and 
many  New  York  and  Brooklyn  firemen,  communicated  with  Mr. 
Leake's  houses,  four  in  number,  an4  tQ  the  extensive  lumberyard 
of  Messrs.  Keith  &  LookwQod*  burq^ljig  with  the  greatest  violenco 
until  three  o'clqck  on  SuAdAJ  mornyag.  Not  less  than  SIOO^OhOO 
worth  of  property  was  4f;9tr^ed.  Atone  time  it  was  feared 
that  the  flames  would  communicate  to  other  large  esta.blish- 
nvents  in  the  vicinity.  A  number  of  poor  families  lost  ev^rj* 
thing  they  possessed.  The  ship  on  the  stocks  was  ba^ly  scorch- 
ed, but  was  saved — and  the  one  recently  launched  was  towed 
out  of  danger.    The  total  insi^ranoe  will  not  amount  to  $30,000. 


^  •• 


Encbantsd  Canary  Bihds.— We  haven't  Itr.^rd  a  prettier 
piece  of  pathos  in  a  long  time  than  the  burning  of  the  great 
aviary  at  the  fire  in  Williamsburg  on  Saturday  evening.  Tho 
aviary  contained  eight  hundred  Canary  Birds,  and  as  fast  as 
they  were  set  free  they  darted  straight  into  the  air,  but,  fasci- 
nated by  the  glare  of  the  flames,  hovered  above  them  and  one 
by  one  dropped  into  and  were  consumed  by  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  golden* winged  creaturer,  their  pale  plumage  light- 
fcd  up  by  the  intense  glare  of  the  red  flames,  poised  motionless 
above  the  conflagration,  or  darting  swiftly,  like  thought  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  escape  the  spell  that  most  destroy  them,  wa» 
full  of  poetic  interest,  as  well  as  a  thrilling;  aadness.  In  the 
divine  language  of  Swedenborg,  birda  correspond  to  thp.^^ts, 
and  the  general  resemblances  whioh  suggest  themselves  imqio- 
diately..  give  strong  coloring  of  rationality  to  this  bei^ut^ol 
analogy.  As  we  saw  these  birds  wheeling  about  the  vast  se*  of 
burning  aJrthat  lay  beneath,  or  lying  helpless  and  palpitating 
upon  its  snrfkce,  we  thought  of  the  myriads  of  bright  human 
intellects  which,  caught  in  the  suffocating  atmosphere  and  das- 
zled  by  the  burning  flames  of  passion,  gle^im  for  an  instant  in 
the  lurid  light,  and  dart  downward  to  quick  destruction.— [Tri- 
bune. 


>»•  m 


American  Abt-Uniom.-^U  appears  that  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  catalogue  of  the  American  Art-Union,  the  Committee  have 
added  one  hundred.and  twenty-one  pictures  to  the  collection. — 
The  income  of  the  American  Art-Union,  from  $5,000,  has  reach- 
ed $80,000  i  the  number  of  its  members  f^om  047  to  16,475  ^  and 
the  distribution  of  its  works  of  art  exhibit  an  advance  from 
$2,000  to  more  than  60.000  in  value.  The  institution  has  dis- 
tributed  about  2,000  works  of  art,  painted  by  two  hundred  and 
thirty  one  different  artists  residing  in  sixteen  different  States, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  the  recent  addition  of  the  new 
room,  the  Gallery  has  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorta 
of  persons  of  taste  and  refinement  in  the  city.  Already  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  American  Art-Union  is  namerically  superior  to 
that  of  the  like  institution  in  London. 

ll^Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  Esq.,  has  been  engaged  by  the  New 
York  State  Temperance  Society  to  labor  as  their  agent,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  cause.  Mr.  B.  is  an  able  advooato  of 
temperenee,  and  will  do  honor  and  efficient  servioo  to  the  oanst* 
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OvR  msx.ATioii8  WITH  Gbeat  Bkitatn. — VnWOVU9WD  RmtiA. 
^The  Cnuriir  4r  Enquirer  of  Thnndaj  nyt:  "It  his  bMs 
nwMuioad  in  sereral  of  the  Citj  papers  within  a  few  dajt  past^ 
Ifcai  *  warm  oorrespondenoe  has  Uken  plaoe  between  Mr.  Clajr- 
loB,  our  Secretary  of  Btate,  and  Mr.  Onunpton^  the  British 
Ckarge  d£$  Affair^^  at  Waehingiton,  upon  the  pretensions  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  San  Joan  river 
in  the  Skate  of  Nioaragoa.  The  announcement,  coming  npon 
the  heels  of  the  Poussin  difficulty,  has  made  some  stir  and  been 
considerably  talked  about.  We  hare  it  in  our  power  to  state 
liiat  the  rumor  is  entirely  unfounded.  No  oorrespondeoce  what- 
ever has  been  had  upon  the  subject  nor  will  it,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  gaade  matter  of  diplomatic  discussion  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Homy  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  British  Minister.'^ 


•**i 
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Kbw  York. — New  Tork  contains  a  population  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  millions,  being  greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  It  has  thirty.fonr  Representatives  in  Con** 
grass.  It  has  the  longest  canal,  and  the  longest  railroad.  It 
lias  ten  colleges.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  six  acade- 
mies that  made  reports  the  last  year  to  the  Regents  of  the  New 
Tork  City  University.  Besides  these,  there  are  fifty  five  Female 
Seminaries,  and  several  unincorporated  accademies.  There  sre 
Ibur  hundred  and  sixty  three  thousand  pupils  that  attend  the 
common  schools.  There  are  Ibur  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  average  amount  of 
their  salaries  is  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year 
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Baos  NuMaaais  fron  No.  I,  can  be  tnppUed  to  new  rahiSKt- 
benk  We  hope  aU,  who  iatSBd  to  lake  this  paper,  will  nmit 
promptly. 

Post  oppici  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  fHietieml 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  PosI  Maaten 

Patmsnt  in  advance,  is  desirabli^  in  all  cases.    $3  will  pay 

for  one  year. 

Six  Months.— Should  it  be  prefinred,  payment  in  advnnotti 
(f  l.OO)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  Bonths,  to  Um 
^'  Spisit  op  trb  Aon."  • 

SnascBiBERs  will  please  be  psrtieulsr  in  writing  the  Naves, 
Post  Ofpicb,  County,  and  Stats,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  ooiisaioiifl^ 
and  mistakes. 
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First  Death  in  Qirard  CoLLEOB.-.-Tbe  first  death  among 
4he  Qirard  College  Orphans  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  16th 
inst.  The  deceased  was  a  boy  named  Charles  Gottleib  Maeir, 
And  one  of  the  oldest  pupils  of  the  institution.  This  beiug  the 
first  death  which  has  occurred,  the  occasion  was  one  of  much 
interest,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  papers. 


•  i«a>i  m 


A  Valuable  Book.— Henry  B.  Stanton,  widely  known  as  an 
eloquent  anti-slapery  and  '*free-soir'  orator,  is  about  *o  publish 
Us  sketohes  of*'  Reformers  of  Great  Britain,"  which  have  main- 
ly been  published  piece-meal  in  the  National  Era.  These  pa- 
pers have  neper  reoelped  the  attention  they  deserved.  They 
embrace  many  personal  sketches  of  great  historical  value,  and 
deserve  to  be  preserved. 


-» •I 


Good  Post  Opfiob  RsGULAmoif.— By  a  recent  regulation  of 
the  British  Post  Office  Department,  any  letter  having  the  wri- 
ter's n;ime  and  residence  engraved  on  the  seal  or  written  on  the 
outside,  and  not  finding  the  party  to  whom  the  same  is  addressed 
will  be  returned  to  the  writer  immediately  through  the  Post 
Office,  and  not  through  the  dead  letter  Office,  by  which  regula- 
tion considerable  anxiety  and  loss  of  time  will  be  prevented. 

Startling  Fact. — 'Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  in  a  recent  temper- 
ance address  asserts  that  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts  might 
save  an  amount  of  money,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  of  grea- 
ter value  than  the  whole  wealth  of  England,  by  simply  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  That  from  the  time  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  money  expended  in  this  country 
for  alcoholic  drinks,  exceeded  in  value  that  of  the  whole  present 
property  of  the  nation,  personal  and  real. 


THE  SPIRITOF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transforma- 
tion of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  ioteresto, 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  from  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  U(!action  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
zation. It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Comma* 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  humaa 
societies.  The  Spirit  of  tfie  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirii  of  The  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  humah  prt^gras. 
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From  the  Ziondon  Rramitu 

THE   AQE   OF   IRREVERENCE. 


TO 


Ton  night  hare  won  the  poet's  naaie^ 

If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now^— 

And  gained  a  laurel  for  year  brow, 
Of  aonnder  leaf  than  I  oan  claim. 

But  you  haTC  made  the  wiser  choice— > 
A  life  that  moves  to  graoions  ends 
Through  troops  of  unreoording  friends— 

A  deedfal  life,  a  silent  Toioe : 

And  jou  have  missed  the  irroTerent  doom 

Of  those  that  wear  the  poet's  crown : 

Hereafter  neither  knaye  nor  clown 
Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  yonr  tomb. 

For  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 

Nov  leare  hl^  mnno  as  of  old, 

Bot  vonnd  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry : 

«<  Give  out  the  faults  he  would  not  show ! 

Break  look  and  seal !  betray  the  trust ! 

Keep  nothing  sacred  :  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know." 

Ah,  shameless  I  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  us  firom  ite  worth ; 
No  public  life  Wns  his  on  earth, 

No  blasoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gaTC  the  people  of  his  best ; 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gate, 

My  curse  upon  the  clown  and  knave 
Who  wiU  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Who  make  it  sweeter  seem  to  be, 

The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier, 

The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 
And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud 

And  dh>ps  at  glory's  temple-gates. 

For  whom  the  oarrion-vuUure  waits 
To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  ! 

[Alfebd  Tshmtsok. 


-A^^.*-*- 


In  all  Lifers  lessons  learn 
That  true  men  through  their  trials  perserere ; 
Winters  but  come  with  all  their  storms  seTcre 

To  hasten  Spring's  return. 


Extnct  firom  an  Address  to  the  Paris  Peace  OonTenCioni 

CONGRESS  OF   NATIONS. 


BY  ELIHU  BURRITT. 


The  first  work  prescribed  for  a  congress  of  nations  would  h% 
to  revise  and- re-construct  the  present  code  of  international  law, 
as  it  has  been  called,  and  then  to  present  it  for  ratification  ta 
the  different  national  assemblies  represented  in  the  Congress. 
To  effect  an  object  of  this  vast  importance,  we  might  assume 
that  each  nation  would  send  to  the  Congress  its  most  profound 
statesmen,  or  juris-consults,  so  that  all  the  legal  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  the  age  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  deUber»» 
tions. 

The  basis  of  representation  and  the  mode  by  which  the  dil^ 
ferent  national  delegates  should  be  elected  are  matters  of  detail^ 
whichf  it  has  been  thought,  might  be  referred  to  a  more  adTaii- 
ced  stage  of  the  project.  But,  merely  to  supply  the  proposiiioB 
with  all  its  requisite  elements,  let  us  suppose  that  one  delegate 
should  be  apportioned  to  every  million  of  the  population  of » 
country.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world  should  com* 
into  this  arrangement,  then  we  should  have  an  assembly  of 
About  three  hundred  members,  of  whom,  perhaps,  thirty  tix 
would  represent  France,  thirty  Qreat  Britain,  thirty  Germanj, 
twenty  the  United  States.  If  this  basis  were  adopted,  such  a. 
representation  would  be  suifidently  popular,  if  appointed  bj 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  constitutional  govemmentsL 
Bven  if  a  few  absolute  monarchies  should  send  delegates  to  th* 
Congress,  their  votes  and  voices  would  not  modify  the  popular 
character  and  constitution  of  the  assembly.  For  such  a  Con* 
gross  would  represent  the  principle  of  universal  sul&age  ap» 
plied  to  nations,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  applied  to  individ- 
uals under  a  republican  or  constitutional  form  of  government. 
The  votes  that  Prussia  might  be  entitled  to  give,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rigid  condition  of  the  democratic  principle.  Thegr 
would  be  of  no  more  avail  upon  the  decision  of  a  question  than 
the  same  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  United  States  or  the  smal- 
lest republic.  Therefore,  a  people  possessing  universal  or  lim- 
ited suffrage  could  have  nothing  to  fear  even  from  theassooii^ 
tion  of  one  or  two  despotic  powers  in  such  an  assembly,  for 
they  would  inevitably  constitute  a  small  minority  in  it,  and  h% 
unable  to  modify  its  conclusions. 

Besides,  the  task  prescribed  to  the  Congress  would  be  so  spe- 
cific, and  the  materials  so  natural  and  abundant,  that  therft 
would  be  little  danger  of  the  introduction  and  discussion  of  ex* 
traneous  topics.  They  would  not  be  obliged  to  launch  iato  a 
new  and  unexplored  field  of  speculations.  Their  first  great 
work  would  be,  merely  to  revise  a  system  of  principles,  prece- 
dents, practices,  and  opinions,  which  had  already  acquired  the 
name,  and  even  apart  of  the  authority,  of  an  international  code 
All  that  Orotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  and  other  men  of  great 
erudition  have  produced,  would  be  in  their  handv.  The  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  the  present  and  ftature  necessities  of  inters 
national  society,  would  bo  available  to  goide  their  deliberationg 
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Nor  iroald  this  be  all.  Every  step  thej  took  wonld  be  directed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  nations  which  they  represented.  For  in- 
•tance,  the  Congress  might  be  in  session  at  the  same  time  as  the 
different  national  assemblies  by  which  it  had  been  constituted, 
in  order  that  its  proceedings  might  be  ratified  step  by  step. 

Let  ns  snppose,  then,  that  it  should  meet  at  some  oonyenient 
town  in  Switzerland,  or  in  some  other  central  territory,  which 
should  be  considered  neutral  ground,  or  ftree  from  any  local  in- 
fluence which  might  affect  its  conclusions.  They  would  Imme- 
diately proceed  to  revise  and  adopt  the  international  code, 
eUuse  by  clause.  And  clause  by  clause  it  might  be  transmitted  to 
the  national  legislatures  in  session  at  Paris,  London,  Frankfort, 
Washington,  and  other  capitals.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  per- 
hap0,  the  last  paragraph  has  been  elaborated  and  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  and  ratified  by  all  the  national  assemblies  repre- 
sented it  it.  We  have  now  a  well-digested  code,  created,  sanc- 
tioned, and  solemnized  by  all  the  moral  prestige  and  authority 
that  can  be  acquired  from  human  legislation.  The  august  senate 
which  constructed  it  was  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
representatives  of  the  peoples.  The  most  sublime  legislative  as- 
sembly that  ever  met  on  earth,  they  gave  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  their  respective  national  assemblies  for  revision, 
amendment,  and  adoption.  Here,  again,  the  people  took  part  in 
the  enactment  of  this  code.  Here,  again,  they  affixed  to  its 
statutes  the«8eal  of  their  suffrage,  and  H  became  the  common 
law  of  nations,  invested  with  all  the  moral  authority  that  hu- 
man legislation  can  give  to  law.  On  ax^iving  at  this  result,  we 
have  taken  the  first  great  step  in  organizing  peace  in  the  society 
of  aationsL  We  have  established  a  basis  upon  which  their  in- 
terconrse  may  be  regulated  by  clearly-defined  and  solemnly- 
recognized  principles  of  Justice  and  equity. 

Ihsnext  step,  and  of  equal  importanoe,  is  to  constitute  a 
pemianent  international  tribunal,  which  shall  interpret  and 
apiHy  this  code  in  the  adjudication  of  questions  submitted  to  its 
dedsian.  The  illustiious  assembly,  therefore,  enters  upon  the 
second  department  of  its  labors,  and  projects  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  this  high  court  of  nations.  And  this  plan  is 
adoptedi  aJso,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  code  itself.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  prescribes  the  appointment  of  two  Judges,  for  life 
or  otherwise,  by  the  government  or  legblaiure  of  each  nation 
rsprsseated  in  the  Oongreas.  This  number  is  suggested  by  the 
soostitotion  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  wMch  is  compos* 
sd  of  two  delegates,  elected  by  the  legislrture  of  every  state^ 
great  or  small.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  this  tribunal  shall 
immediately  replace  the  Congress,  then  the  latter,  we  will  sup- 
pose,  oontinues  its  sessions  until  the  judges  are  appointed. 
Having  aocompUshed  the  two  great  oltJects  for  which  it  was  con- 
▼oksd,  it  is  instructed  to  apply  its  attention  to  matters  of  minor 
Inismational  interest,  until  the  judges  arrive,  to  open  the  High 
Oonrt.  For  instance,  they  digest  a  plan  for  establishing 
throughout  the  civilized  world  a  uniformity  of  weights,  meas- 
nres,  moneys,  rates  of  postage,  and  for  creating  other  facilities 
foot  the  social  and  commeroial  intercourse  of  nations ;  thus  pre- 
paring them  for  that  relation  to  each  other  which  should  exist 
bstween  the  members  of  a  vast  and  peaceful  commonwealth. 

We  now  reach  the  consummation  of  our  system.  The  High 
Oaurt  of  Nations  is  opened  with  all  the  imposing  solemnities 
befitting  the  occasion.  Bach  nation,  we  may  believe,  has  selected 
*wo  of  its  most  profound  and  eminent  men  to  fill  the  seats  allotted 
to  it  in  this  grand  tribunal.  Occupying  the  sublimest  position 
Is  which  the  suffrage  of  mankind  could  raise  them,  they  will 
•St,  we  may  presume,  under  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
tesponsibility  of  their  high  vocation.  Constituting  the  highest 
^ourt  of  appeal,  this  side  of  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice,  they  will 
sndeaTor  to  assindlate  their  decisions,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
those  of  unerring  wisdom.  Here,  then,  we  complete  the  chain 
of  universal  law  and  order.  Here  we  organise  a  system  whioh 
is  to  oonnect  the  great  droles  of  humanity,  and  regulate  the 


mutual  deportment  of  nations  by  the  same  prindples  of  justice 
and  equity  as  govern  the  intercourse  of  i\e  smallsst  oommmU- 
tics  of  men.  We  establish  an  order  of  ipsiely,  by  which  gre«t 
nations,  without  deposing  a  single  preiogative  of  their  legitiauOe 
sovereignty,  accept  the  condition  of  indi^uals  who  are  amea- 
able  to  law. 

For  our  system,  if  adopted,  would  not  trench  upon  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  different  states.  Neither  the  Co]ig;rees 
nor  the  High  Court  of  Nations  would  pretend  to  exercise  any 
jurisdicti(»i  over  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country,  or  exert  any 
direct  political  influence  upon  its  institutiona  Neither  wonld 
they  be  designed  to  confederate  the  different  states  in  a  political 
union,  like  the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  interna- 
tional tribunal  we  propose  would  not  be  like  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  not  only  the  thirty  little  repubUcs, 
but  every  inhabitant  of  the  union,  may  appeal  for  its  decision  in 
any  case  which  cannot  be  settled  by  inferior  authorities.  The 
different  nations  would  still  retain  all  the  prerogatives  of  their 
mutual  independence.  Even  if  differences  arose  between  them 
they  would  endeavor  to  settle  them  as  before,  by  negotiation. 
But  if  that  medium  ihiled  to  effect  an  honorable  and  satisfitctoiy 
adjustment,  they  would  then  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  this  High  Court-,  which,  in  concert  with  other 
nations,  they  had  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  existence  of  sudi  a  last  court  of  appeal  would  inevitably 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  these  questions  by  negotiatioay 
which  is  now  often  embarrassed  and  thwarted  by  its  dangerous 
proximity  to  an  appeal  to  arma  Whenever  a  difliculty  arose 
between  two  countries,  the  last  resort,  after  negotiation  had  fidled, 
would  not  suggest  to  the  mind  of  either  party  the  terrible  trial 
of  the  battle-field,  but  the  calm,  impartial,  and  peaceftil  abjudi- 
cation of  the  Hi|^  Tribunal  of  the  Peoplsa  And  when  onoe 
the  idea  of  war  has  been  displaced  ia  the  minds  of  nations,  by 
the  idea  of  a  quiet  administration  of  justice  and  equity,  prepa- 
rations for  war,  and  all  the  policies  whioh  it  requires  and  create^ 
will  gradually  disappear  ttom  international  society.  The  differ- 
ent nations  would  soon  accustom  tbemselvsft  to  i«ff»p  their  cases 
to  this  High  court  of  Appeal  with  as  much  wmfidenee  as  tSue 
different  states  of  the  American  Union  now  submit  thdr  con- 
troversies to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uidted 
States.  On  the  list  of  cases  brought  befbre  that  oourt^  mi^  be 
found  sometimjBs  one  entitled  "New-Tork  v.  Virginia/'  or 
"Pennsylvania  v.  Ohio  f  and  however  heayily  the  verdict  may 
bear  upon  one  of  the  parties,  scarcely  a  murmur  is  heard 
against  it.  In  like  manner  we  might  see  reported,  among  other 
decisions  of  this  international  tribunal  the  case  of  "  France  «. 
England,"  <<  Denmark  «.  Prussia,"  or  ^  Mexico  v.  United  States.'* 

[to  bx  oontisitxd.] 
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It  is  only  by  degrees  that  clearness  can  spread  itself  over  our 
inquiry  ;— only  step  by  step  can  light  penetrate  its  deeper  re- 
cesses ;  until  at  lensfth  the  end  reveal  itself  before  us  in  undi- 
vided brightness •  This  condition  of  our  enquiry  ic  s  as  we 
said  incur  first  lecture,  in  the  unchangeable  laws  which  regulate 
all  communication  of  thou^^ht.  Beyond  the  duty  incumbent  on 
the  speaker  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  their  proper  order,  and  to 
set  each  in  its  proper  place,  his  art  can  do  nothing  to  modify  the 
condition  of  which  we  have  sfcken,  except  this— -heedfully  to 
pause  at  each  brighter  point  which  presents  itself  in  the  course 
of  his  communication,  and  from  thence  to  send  forth  rays  of 
light  upon  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  to  follow. 

In  our  last  lecture  we  arrived  at  one  of  these  brighter  points 
in  the  inquiry  which  we  have  undertaken;  and  it  is  fit  and 
proper  that  we  should  to-day  more  fully  develop  this  point. 
That  th€  Human  Bace  shovU  Qfder  all  Us  reUtions  with  Freedom 
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according  to  Reason  j — this  was  set  forlh  aa  the  end  and  purpose 
of  the  Earthly  Life  of  our  Race ;  and  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  Third  Age,  which  it  is  our  bu^jincss  to  describe,  was 
declared  to  be,  that  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Reason  in 
every  shape.  But  what  Reason  itself  is,  and  in  what  a  Life  ac- 
cording; to  Reason  consists,  and  what  are  the  relations  which  are 
ordered  by  Reason  in  a  life  so  governed  by  it ; — these  things  arc 
indeed  indicated  in  many  ways,  but  not  yet  anywhere  placed  in  a 
clear  light.  In  our  last  lecture,  however,  wo  said — '*  Reason  em- 
braces only  the  One  Life,  which  manifests  itself  as  the  Life  of  the 
Race.  Were  Reason  taken  away  from  human  life,  there  mould  re- 
fiMiin  only  Individuality  and  tlte  love  of  LidividiMlityP  Hence  the 
Life  according  to  Reason  consists  herein — that  the  Individual 
forget  himself  in  the  Race,  place  his  own  lite  in  the  life  of  die 
Race,  and  dedicate  it  thereto ; — the  Life  opposed* to  Reason,  on 
the  contrary,  consists  in  this — that  the  Individual  think  of 
nothing  but  himself,  love  nothing  but  himself  and  in  relation  to 
himself,  and  set  his  whole  existence  in  his  own  personal  well- 
being  alone: — and  since  we  may  briefly  call  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  Reason  good,  and  that  which  is  opposed  to  Reason 
€vUy  M»  there  is  but  One  Virtue^to  forget  one^s  own  personality  ; 
— and  but  One  Vice — to  make  self  the  object  of  our  thoughts* 
Hence  the  view  of  Morality  depicted  in  our  last  lecture  as  that 
of  the  Third  Age,  here  as  everywhere  precisely  reverses  the 
fact,  and  makes  that  its  only  Virtue  which  Is  in  reality  the  only 
Yice,  and  that  its  only  Vice  which  is  in  truth  Virtue  iUelf, 

These  words  are  to  be  understood  strictly  as  we  have  spoken 
them,  in  their  most  rigorous  seoso.  The  mitigation  of  our 
principle  which  might  be  attempted  here,  namely — thai  it  is  only 
our  duty  not  to  think  of  onrselvos  exdasively^  but  also  upon 
others — is  precisely  the  same  Morality  as  that  which  we  huve 
represented  as  belonging  to  the  Third  Age,  only  that  here  it  is 
inconsecjuential,  and  seeks  to  disguise  itself,  nol  having  yet 
altogether  triumphed  over  shame.  He  who  but  thinks  chiefly  of 
his  own  person  and  personal  gratification,  and  desires  aay  kind 
of  life  or  being,  or  any  joy  of  life,  except  in  the  Race  and/ar  the 
Race,  with  whatever  vesture  of  good  deeds  he  may  seek  to  hide 
his  deformity,  is  nevertheless,  at  bo'tum,  only  a  mean,  base,  and 
therefore  unhappy  man.  Hence  our  principle,  as  we  ourselves 
have  expressed  it  in  all  its  rigor — it  and  nothing  else — is  our 
meaning,  against  which  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  impossible  tp 
bring  forward  any  essential  objection. 

Whatever  has  been  urged  against  this  principle  hitherto  since 
mankind  had  a  being,  or  can  be  urged  so  long  as  it  shall  have  a 
being,'is  grounded  upon  the  bold  assertion  that  man  cannot  for- 
get himself,  and  that  personal  self  love  has  grown  up  in  such 
intimate  union  with  his  nature,  that  it  is  now  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  it.  I  ask  such  assertors,  Whence  then  have  they 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  what  man  can  do,  and  what  he  can- 
not? Obviously  this  assertion  of  theirs  can  be  founded  on 
nothing  else  than  observation  of  themselves; — and  it  may  indeed 
be  true  that  they  for  themselves,  since  they  have  become  what 
they  are  and  wish  to  remain  so,  may  never  be  able  to  forget 
their  own  personal  welfare.  But  by  what  right  do  they  make 
the  standard  of  their  ability  or  non-ability  the  measure  of  tlie 
capacity  of  the  Race  ?  The  noble  mind  can  indeed  understand 
the  thou<;hts  of  the  ignoble,  for  we  arc  all  born  and  fashioned 
in  Egoism,  and  have  all  lived  in  it,  and  it  needs  struggle  and 
effort  to  destroy  this  old  nature  within  us ;  but  the  igbuble  can- 
not know  the  thoughts  of  the  noble,  becanse  he  has  never  entered 
the  world  to  which  they  belong,  nor  traversed  it,  as  his  world  has 
been  traversed  in  all  its  extent  by  the  noble.  The  latter  surveys 
both  worlds,  the  former  only  that  which  holds  him  captive ; — as 
the  Waker  may  in  his  waking  understand  the  Dreamer,  and  the 
Seer  conceive  of  Darkness ;  but  the  dreamer  cannot  in  his  dream 
comprehend  the  Waking,  nor  the  Blind-bom  imagine  Light. 
Only  when  they  have  attained  to  this  higher  world,  and  have 

'^There  are  two  ends  to  be  regulated  whereby  a  third  is  real- 
ised-—[!.}  The  Unity  of  Man  {3.]  God  in  Man  and  [i]  whereby 
the  Unity  of  the  individual,  with  man  collective  is  God. 


taken  possession  of  it,  shall  they  be  able  to  do  that  which  they 
now  declare  they  cannot  do,  andonly  by  acquiring  this  ability 
for  themselves  can  they  learn  that  Man  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

Herein,  therefore,  have  we  placed  the  True  Life— the  Life 
according  to  Reason— that  the  personal  life  of  Man  be  dedicated 
to  that  of  his  Race — that  the  one  be  forgotten  in  the  other.  Ta 
forget  oneself  in  others :-— not  in  others  regarded  likewise  in  is 
personal  character,  where  there  is  still  nothing  but  Individual* 
ity ; — but  in  others  regarded  as  the  Race.  Understand  me : — 
the  sympathy  which  prompts  us  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  othera» 
and  to  share  and  to  exalt  their  joys  ;  the  attachment  which  binda 
us  to  friends  and  relatives;  the  love  that  entwines  us  with  our 
families ; — all  these,  being  frequently  attended  with  considerable 
sacrifices  of  our  own  personal  convenience  and  enjoyment,  ar** 
the  first  secret  and  silent  movements  of  Reason  as  Instinct, 
gently  breaking  down  the  harshest  and  coarsest  forms  of  Egoism^ 
and  so  laying  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  love.  But  as  yet  this  love,  far  from  com* 
prehending  Humanity  as  a  whol(J,  without  distinction  of  person 
and  consideied  as  the  Race,  embraces  only  individual  persons; 
and  although  it  is  thus  assuredly  the  vestible  to  the  htgheir 
Life,  and  no  one  can  obtain  entrance  to  the  latter,  who  has  not 
first  been  consecrated  thereto  in  this  realm  of  gentler  impulses  ^ 
— still  it  is  not  in  itself  that  higher  Life*.  That  embraces  tki^ 
Raee  itself,  as  a  Rau-  But  the  Life  of  the  Race  is  expressed 
only  in  Ideas ; — the  fundamentsl  character  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  various  forms,  we  shall  come  to  understand  sufficiently  iui 
the  course  of  these  lectures.  I'hus  the  formula  which  we  laid 
down— ♦•  That  the  life  of  Man  he  dedicatrd  to  that  of  his  Ract}^ — 
may  also  be  expressed  thus—'*  That  the  Life  of  Man  be  dedicated 
to  Ideas  ;^^ — for  Ideas  embrace  the  Kaoe  as  such,  and  its  Life  ^ 
and  thus  tlie  Life  according  to  Reason,  or  the  only  good  and  tme 
Life,  consists  in  this — that  Man  forget  himself  in  Ideas,  and 
neither  seek  nor  know  suy  enjoyment  save  in  Ideas,  and  Ua 

sacrificing  all  other  enjoyments  for  them.* ^Thus  ^ar  for  ovm 

explaiuitian.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  matter. 

This,  namely  i — If  you  yourselves,  compelled  by  an  inward 
power, should  feel  it  impossible  to  withhold  your  approval,  yo«» 
admiration,  and  your  reverence  from  a  Life  such  as  we  bavft- 
described,  and  were  even  compelled  to  reverence  it  the  moir» 
profoundly  the  greater  and  more  evident  the  sacrifices  made  at 
the  shrine  of  Ideas — so  surely,  1  say,  would  it  be  obvious,  frqn^ 
this  your  approval,  (hat  there  is  a  principle,  indestructibly  rooted 
in  your  minds,  which  proclaims  that  the  personal  Wie  ought  to  2s; 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Idea,  and  that  the  Life  in  which  it  is  so  offered 
up  is  the  only  true  and  upright  Life ; — ^hence,  if  we  regard  ihim 
matter  strictly,—- that  the  individual  life  has  no  real  existence^ 
since  it  has  no  value  in  itself,  but  must  and  should  sink  t» 
nothing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Race  alone  exists,  since  it. 
alone  ought  to  he  looked  upon  as  really  living.  In  this  way  w# 
shall  keep  the  promise  which  we  gave  in  our  former  lecture,  tP 
show  you  in  a  popular  way,  and  by  your  own  knowledge  of 
yourselves,  that  the  principle  which  we  then  announced,  and 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  so  paradoxical,  Was  in  truth  alreadj^. 
well  known  and  admitted  by  you,  and  indeed  was  the  constant 
director  and  guide  of  your  judgment,  although  you  might  nol 
be  clearly  conscious  of  it , — and  we  shall  thus  attain  both  tha 
objects  which  I  had  in  view  in  the  present  lecture. 

That  you  should  actually  be  necessitated  to  approve,  admfre, 
and  reverence  such  a  Life  as  we  have  described,  was  the  first 
step  in  our  argument,  upon  which  all  else  depended,  and  frofls 
whi^h  all  Mse  necessaiily  followed ; — and  this  we  must  commit 
entirely  to  your  reflection,  without  interference  on  our  part.. 
Hence  it  is  only  my  task  to  make  an  experiment  on  you  and 


*Thi8  is  plainly  an  imperfect  statement,  because  every  Idea 
is  But  a  mediate  between  Life  and  Art — ine /orm  in  which  life 
eerms  forth  and  experience  returns,  Itc .  Ideas  are  ultlmated  ill 
Art.— [Ed. 
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within  yott,  and  should  this  succeed,  as  I  expect  it  will,  then  we 
■hall  have  proved  our  position. 

I  shall  make  this  experiment  upon  your  minds,  unquestiona- 
bly with  the  view  of  producing  a  certain  effect  upon  you,  but  by 
■o  means  with  the  design  of  taking  you  by  surprise,  or  of  pro- 
teoing  such  an  effect  only  that  1  may  thereby  be  enabled  for  the 
moment  to  move  yon  to  my  purpose,  as  the  orator  does ;  but 
•D  the  contrary,  I  shall  aim  at  producing  this  effisct  with  clear 
and  distinct  consciousness  and  concurrence  on  your  part,  so 
that  the  influence  may  be  perfectly  obvious  to  you,  and  its  opera- 
tion not  the  result  of  mere  passive  endurance,  but  the  subject 
•f  your  own  observation,  and  in  consequence  of  this  observation 
attain  a  more  fixed  and  permanent  character. 

The  philosopher  is  compelled,  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  to  deal 
with  perfect  openness  and  honesty  j  and  in  return  he  acquires 
a  power  which  lies  far  beyond  the  sophistries  of  mere  eloquence  ; 
—he  is  able  to  declare  to  his  hearers  beforehand  the  emotion 
which  he  desired  to  excite  within  them,  and,  provided  they 
rightly  understand  him,  to  attain  his  object  notwithstanding  the 
disclosure. 

This  free  and  open  announcement  of  the  purpose  which  we 


tinf  ignoble  expression — as  self-satisfied  chuckling  over  its  own 
cunning.  Thus  in  the  former  lecture  it  was  represented  as  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Third  Age;  that  it  looked 
down  with  haughty  self-complacency  on  those  who  suiTer 
themselves  to  be  defrauded  of  present  enjoyment  by  a  dream  of 
Virtue,  congratulating  itself  that  it  is  far  above  such  delusions, 
and  therefore  secure  from  being  imposed  ui^on ; — its  true  char- 
acter being  admirably  expressed  in  a  single  phrase — would-be- 
Enlightenment.  Thus  the  highee  and  moat  refined  enjoyment 
which  he  who  cares  best  for  his  own  advantage,  and  succesafullj 
pursues  it  through  many  difficulties,  can  attain,  is  the  satisfacCioa 
he  mu  t  feel  in  his  own  shrewdness  and  skill.  On  the  coniraxy* 
the  love  which  the  Life  according  to  Reason  bears  to  itself,  as 
a  legitimate  and  well-ordered  existence,  manifests  ilcelf  in 
specific  character,  not  as  unexpected  gratification,  but  in  the 
dignified  form  of  approval,  esteem  and  reverence. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  attained  the  Life  according  to  Reason,  in 
the  firiit  way,  namely,  in  e&ncf}ition,  and  as  a  picture  of  a  Life 
removed  from  our  own,  in  so  far  will  this  conception  lovingly 
welcome  and  dwell  upon  itself  in  delighted  complacency ,- — for, 
in  this  case,  we  shall  at  least  have  entered  so  far  into  the  sphere 


have  in  view,  lays  me  under  an  obligation  to  describe  more  I  f <"  ^^^e  Life  of  Reason,  as  to  possess  a  worthy  and  adequUe 

particularly  the  nature  of  the  cfltect  which  1  shall  attempt  to  pro  '     "  "  '  - 

dQoe  within  you ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  clear,  intelligible 

position  which  we  have  now  attained,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to 

this  description.     I  have  only  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a 

few  expressions  and  phrases  which  may  not  ss  yet  bo  entirely 

Aiatinct  to  you,  but  which  shall  be  made  perfectly  clear  in  the 

•equel. 

The  Life  according  to  Reason  must  necessarily  love  itself; 
ibr  every  form  of  life,  as  its  own  perfect  result  ^nd  fulfilment,  is 
enjoyment  of  itself  Hs  surely  as  Reason  can  never  be  entirely 
•itiBgttished  among  men,  so  surely  can  this  love  of  Reason  for 
itself  never  be  utterly  destroyed ;  nay,  this  love,  as  the  deepest 
root  of  all  rational  existenoe,  and  as  the  solo  remaining  tie 
which  keeps  men  within  the  circle  of  rational  existence,  is 
procisely  that  whereby  we  may  most  sarely  attaia  and  eoopre- 
head  the  Life  according  to  Reason,  if  wo  will  only  be  honest  and 
unprejudiced. 

Now  the  Life  qiposed  to  Reason — that  of  mere  Individuality, 
—likewise  loves  itself;  since  it  too  is  life,  and  all  life  necessa- 
.rily  loves  itself.  But  as  these  two  forms  of  life  arc  thoroughly 
opposed  te  each  other,  so  also  are  the  kinds  of  love  and  satia- 
Haction  which  they  have  in  ihemselvea  quite  opposed  to  each 
other — wholly  and  specifically  diflWent — and  in  thia  specific 
difference  they  are  easily  recognised  and  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

To  begin  with  the  love  which  the  life  according  to  Reason 
entertains  for  itself.  Towards  this  Life  we  may  aland  in  a 
double  relation : — either^  we  may  possess  it  only  in  conception, 
in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  representation,  and  only  as  received 
from  others ; — or,  we  may  ourselves  truly  and  in  reality  be  and 
ttve  this  Life. 

That  mankind  cannot  at  the  present  day  stand  in  the  latter 
^relation — since  in  that  case,  there  would  be  not  only  no  Egoism 
and  no  Third  Age  of  the  world,  but  also  no  true  Freedom — ^this 
has  already  been  admitted  ;  nay  more — that  we  have  been  all 
iishioned  and  born  ovt  of  this  relation,  and  can  only  by  labor 
and  toil  place  ourselves  therein.  Hence  it  must  be  the  first 
relation,  namely,  the  possession  or  the  capacity  of  possess! n<r, 
the  Life  according  to  Reason  in  conception,  which  is  nevor  wholly 
extinguished  among  men,  which  all  have  the  power  to  attain, 
and  by  which  all  may  at  least  comprehend  the  Life  according  to 
fteason. 

The  love  which  the  Life  opposed  to  Reason  bears  to  itself, 
with  which  indeed  we  are  all  better  acquainted,  and  to  which 
our  language  more  easily  accommodates  itself,  manifests  itself 
in  its  specific  character,  both  in  general  and  in  particulars — aa 
de'isht  in  i:s  own  sagacity,  petty  pride  in  its  own  cleverness 
aad  importance,  and — to  designate  an  ignoble  thing  by  a  befit- 


image  of  it.  (We  may  add  here,  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  scientific  language  of  philosophy,  that 
the  feeling  thus  produced  is  an  lesthetic  pleasure,  and  indeed 
the  highest  aesthetic  pleasure.) 

This  pleasure  however — this  approbation  of  something  foreign 
to  us — something  which  we  ourselves  are  not,  inspires  na  with 
respect  and  reverence,  combined,  in  the  best  of  our  race,  wiifa 
silent  unsatisfied  regards  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  a 
secret  longing  to  assimilate  their  own  life  to  the  object  of  their 
love  ;  out  of  which  longing  the  higher  Life  gradually  unfolds 
itself.  In  so  far  as,  in  the  second  way,  the  Life  according  to 
Reason  actually  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  a  real  and  present 
existence,  it  flows  forth  in  unspeakable  enjoy&ient  and  aatis- 
faction,  before  the  thought  of  which  the  Egoist  must  retreat  in 
envy,  could  he  entertain  the  thought ; — in  this  love  to  itself,  it 
becomes  pure  Blessedness.  For  all  feelings  of  disappolnlmen  t 
and  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  those  of  desire  and  insufficiency, 
are  nothing  else  than  the  birth- pains  of  the  higher  Life  struggling 
towards  its  perfect  development.  Is  it  developed  ? — then  is  It 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  itself,  and  sufficient  for  itself,  needing 
nothing  more,  but  possessing  the  most  perfect  Freedom  within 
itself,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  inherent  power.  Let 
us  in  the  present  lecture  try  the  experiment  of  the  first  condition 
upon  ourselves ;  in  the  next  I  shall  attempt  to  present  to  yon  a 
feeble  description  of  the  second. 


Grapes  in  California. — The  grape  is  the  principal,  and 
indeed  nt  present,  almost  the  sole  production  of  this  part  of  our 
California.  The  vinevards  of  Pueblo  de  los  Ansele  are  oa 
luxuriant  and  productive  as  any  in  the  world.  The  species  of 
grape  chiefly  cultivated  appears  to  be  of  the  variety  known  to 
us  of  the  Atlantic  cost  as  the  Hamburg  grape.  It  produces  two 
kinds  of  wine.  One  is  a  white  wine,  clear  and  transparent, 
and  of  a  light  amber  tint,  and  in  taste  resembling  hock.  The 
other  is  a  tinto  or  red  wine,  and  its  taste  and  boquct  are  some- 
thing like  the  La  Malque  of  Marseilles.  The  vineyards  aleo 
produce  great  quantities  of  agua  ardiente  or  Spanish  brandy,  of 
a  very  pure  and  colorless  description,  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
superior  quality,  and  the  highest  proof.  A  most  delicious 
cardial  is  likewise  made,  called  Angelica;  and  if  the  old  Olym- 
pian oods  could  get  a  drop  of  it,  they  would  soon  vote  nectar  a 
bore,  and  old  Jupiter  would  instantly  order  Master  Ganymede 
to  change  his  goblet,  and  charge  it  with  the  new  tipple  to  the 
biim.  Wolfskiirs  vineyard,  in  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  con- 
tains 40  acres  of  land  and  about  five  thousand  vines.  It  produces 
a  crop  of  twenty  casks  of  wine,  and  an  equal  amount  of  "  asua 
ardiente.'  The  grape  likewise  grows  in  the  San  Francisco 
district ;  and  so  luxuriantly,  that  Mr.  Leese  made  from  only  two 
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acres  of  vines  in  the  year  I  was  there,  no  less  than  twenty-six 
barrels  of  wine  and  eight  barrels  of  aoga  ardiente.  The  wild 
grape,  which  I  have  seen  thronghont  all  the  valUes,  is,  when 
ripe,  of  the  size  of  ounce  balls,  and  of  an  excellent  flaTor.  The 
olive,  date,  palm,  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  sparcely 
found  in  San  Dlega  The  grape  will  hereafter  be  a  vast  source 
of  wealth  to  the  people  of  California.  The  volcanic  soil  favors 
the  ffrowth  of  the  vines,  and  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate 
will  unquestionably  produce  varieties  of  wine.  As  yet,  but  a 
•ingle  species  of  grape  is  cultivated,  and  that  is  said  to  have 
been  iudis:enous.  Beyond  all  doubt,  every  variety  of  grape  will 
grow  in  that  magnificent  region ;  and  when  all  the  standard 
varieties  shall  be  introduced  from  Europe,  and  grafting  and 
scientific  cultivation  resorted  to,  who  shall  predict  the  result  ? 
Let  those  who  ten  years  hence  shall  br  drinking  a  bottle  of 
California  champagne,  at  Delmonico's  r  ;nembcr  that  "  I  told 
them  so." — [Rever«i'8  Californift. 


For  The  spirit  of  the  Age. 

INDUSTRY   AND  INTEGRITY. 


Htdrochloric  Gas. — For  a  considerable  period,  this  noxious 
vapor  was  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  to  the  manufacturer  and 
to  the  neighborhood,  blighting  vegetation  for  a  great  distance 
•round  the  work.    Enormous  sums    were  spent  in    erecting 
gigantic  ohimnej  stacks,  such  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Tennant, 
near  Glasgow,  where  one  of  the  largest  rears  its  head  fullj  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Its 
occupation  has  gone,  with  the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge 
and  it  now  remains  a  huge  monument  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
past    In  other  eases  the  muriatic  acid  was  let  off  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  and  glad  were  the  manufactures  to  get  rid  of  their 
acrid  and  troublesome  product  in  this  quiet  way.     But  now  that 
mnriatie  acid  haajentered  into  its  proper  chemical  relation  with 
the  arts,  it  is  as  carefully  preserved  and  retained  as  it  was  form- 
erly dismissed.    Various  plans  exist  by  means  of  which  it  is 
oolleoted  and  reduced  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  form.    The 
most  common  of  these  is,  to  conduct  the  vapors  which  rise  from 
the  decomposing  salt  into  flues,  which  terminate  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tower  or  chimney,  filled  with  flints  or  coke.    A  number  of 
minute  jets  of  water  play  on  the  coke  at  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  fluid  gradually  filters  down,  meeting  in  its  course  the  as- 
cending noxious  vapors.    These  become  immediately  condensed, 
ftnd  the  liquid  pertMlating  to  the  bottom,  there  enters  a  tunnel, 
and  IS  conducted  into  a  receptacle,  now  in  the  form  of  liquid  hy- 
drochloric or  muriatic  acid. — [Eclectic  Review. 


How  Illnxss  is  to  bb  Borne. — If  the  spirit  can  so   far  pro- 
vail  as  to  remove  the  sickness  wholly  from  itself,  and  banish  it 
into  the  body  only,  an  immense  step  is  gained  ;  and  we  may  then 
bear  bodily  ailments,  not  only  with  apparent,  but  with  real,  firm- 
ness and  tranquility,  and  not  only  bear  but  draw  from  them 
much  that  softens  and  purifies  the  soul.    I  myself,  indeed,  though 
I  have  been  often  ill,  and  occasionally  dangerously  so,  have  never 
had  to  endure  lasting  sickness,  or  even  what  may  be  deemed  a 
ireak  constitution.  But  I  have  known  many,  both  men  and  women, 
with  whom  this  was  the  ordinary  state,  and  had  no  hope  of 
escaping  from  it  but  by  death.    To  this  belonged  Schiller  espe- 
cially.   He  suffered  much — he  suffered  continually  ;  and  knew 
— as  indeed  happened  afterwards — that  this  continual  suffering 
would  lead  him  step  by  step  to  the  grave.    Yet  one  might  truly 
lay  of  him  that  he  held  his  illness  confined  to  the  body ;  for  at 
whatever  time  you  visited  him,  or  under  whatever  circumstances 
jou  might  meet  him,  his  mind  was  always  calm  and  cheerful — 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  friendly  intercourse,  or  to  interesting 
and  even  philosophic  conversation.    He  was,  indeed,  wont  to  say 
that  a  man  worked  better  under  the  influence  of  illness,  if  it 
were  not  too  severe ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  under  circumstances 
irhioh  certainly  afforded  nothing  cheering,  compose  both  poems 
Mid  prose  pieces  which  betray  no  traces  in  their  composition  of 
the  illness  of  the  writer.^ [Humboldt's  Letter. 


I  have  thought  that  perhaps  no  two  conditions  were  mora 
necessary  to  a  renovation  of  society  to  health  and  happinen^ 
than  one  in  whiuh  all  its  members  shall  bo  sufficiently  indui* 
trious,  and  another  in  which  each  shall  act  oat  hia  own  convic» 
tions  of  right. 

That  our  present  social  organization  is  sadly  defective  in  both 
these  respects,  cannot  for  once  be  doubted ;  nor  I  imagine,  that 
many  of  its  ills  are  traceable  directly  to  these  defects.  With- 
out a  healthy  physical  condition  in  the  human  system,  a  desira* 
ble  condition  of  mind  cannot  be  expected,  nor  vice  versa;  nor 
without  both  mind  and  body  vigorous  and  active  in  theperfbnn- 
anoe  of  their  several  duties  and  obedient  to  their  several  lawi^ 
can  any  individual  expect  enjoyment,  happiness.  Now  wliat  ii 
true  of  one,  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  alL  What  is  necesaaxy 
for  the  perfect  individual,  is  equally  so  for  the  perfect  social 
community. 

The  laws  of  physical  humanity  require  each  human  being  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  not  mere  mechanical  mctiom 
as  if  in  obedience  to  some  extraneous  force— automaton  l!k^~ 
but  exercise  involving  in  itself  some  design  and  exciting  somt 
interest ;  in  fine  labor — however  objectionable  may  be  the  term 
—productive  labor.  Six  days  skalt  thou  labpr^  not  as  a  cursc^ 
but  for  the  well  being  of  your  own  system.  Like  all  laws  this 
is  designed  for  your  own  good,  saith  the  Omnipotent  one,  im 
that  he  does  all  things  for  good. 

Six  days  shalt  then  labor,  admits  of  no  exceptions,  implies  no 
conditionality.  Obey  this  law  and  all  will  be  weU.  Disobey 
and  suffer  the  penalty.  And  are  we  not  even  now  suffering  ito 
most  fearful  penalty  ?  When  one  portion  of  the  communitj 
live  a  life  of  almost  listless  inactivity,  as  if  to  eat  or  breathe  wero 
too  much  labor,  while  another  are  thereby  forced  to  perform  not 
only  their  own  amount  of  labor^  but  that  of  the  drones  also, 
(for,  for  every  being  who  exists  a  certain  amount  of  labor  must 
be  performed  in  order  to  sustain  him,  however  useless,)  thus 
laboring  to  the  amount  of  nine  or  perhaps  twelve  days  instead 
of  six,  can  we  expect  a  good,  a  desirable,  condition  of  society? 
And  yet  this  is  too  surely  the  present  state  of  things. 

Not  the  laborer  alone  suffers  in  this  violation  of  necessary  re- 
quirements. The  drone,  as  he  should,  suffers  more  than  his 
slave,  although  he  is  often  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  attributes  them  to  all  causes  save  the  right  one.  This 
latter  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  since  could  he  be  convinced 
of  the  true  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  fellows  and  the 
duties  he  owes  both  to  them  and  himself,  there  is  strong  hope 
that  ho  might  reform. 

But  according  to  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day,  labor  in- 
stead of  being  an  honor  and  a  blessing  is  degrading  and  mean, 
and  the  text  which  declares  that  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  then 
shalt  eat  bread,  is  tortured  into  a  curse. 

And  young  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  rack  their  in- 
ventions  to  obtain  a  livelihood  without  manual  labor,  at  least 
without  that  labor  which  shall  give  to  each  joint  and  muscle  its 
proper  play,  at  the  same  time  that  its  owner  enjoys  plentifully 
the  pure,  fresh  air  and  bright  sunlight     While  their  parentSe 
to  whom  age  should  have  lent  wisdom,  too  often  acquiesce  in 
these  foolish  schemes  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them  on. 
How  few  city  dandies  or  ladies  would  cheerfully  comply  with 
the  terms  of  an  advertisement  like  the  following :  "  A  young 
man  and  woman  wanted,  in  a  pleasant,  healthy,  location  in  the 
country,  to  assist  upon  a  farm  and  in  a  dairy  and  other  domestic 
affairs ;  which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  their  comfort,  health, 
and  happiness.^    While,  is  a  vacant  situation  for  a  clerk,  an 
accountant,  a  governess,  a  teacher,  or  even  a  seamstress  in  the 
city,  advertised,  directly  the  applicants  become  "  too  numerous 
to  mention.''    Foolish  youths,  to  fly  from  that  condition  in 
which  you  might  so  live  as  to  answer  the  end  of  your  bein|^ 
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■into  the  teiy  Jaws  of  deBtraotion  to  your  physioal  and  moral 
^eUkre. 

And  all  this  arises  from  fklse  notions  concerning  labor.  Nor 
^hile  saoh  a  state  of  things  exists,  can  equality  ever  find  a  foot- 
ing in  society.  Let  humanitarians  desire  it  oyer  so  much  ^  let 
reformers  spend  their  strength  and  'Uyes  in  striTing  for  it ; 
quality  can  never  exist  so  long  as  the  rich  drone  looks  down 
«pon  the  laborer,  or  the  poor  man,  at  his  toil,  looks  up  at  his 
employer  *,  which  will  be,  so  long  as  labor  Is  thought  degrading. 

Nor  do  we  less  want  integrity,  for  while  one  will  accomplish 
almost  CTerything  in  the  perfection  of  the  physical  man,  the 
other  will  do  very  much  towards  his  spiritnal  exaltation. 

How  few  are  true  to  themseWes.  Could  we  see  the  person 
^ho  acted  exactly  in  acoordanoe  with  his  own  sense  of  duty  and 
veotitude,  we  should  bee  another  Jesus.  But  hypocriqr  is  al- 
VBOst  entirely  the  "order  of  the  day.^'  It  enters  into  every  de- 
ipftrtment  of  sooial  life.  Not  only  is  it  the  ruling  feature  in  the 
larger  business  transactions  between  man  and  man,  but  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  domestic  oirole.  It  actuates  members  of  fiunl- 
lies  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  It  shows  its  hydra  head 
also  In  neighborhood  interoourse. 

To  your  fiioe,  a  person  is  yea,  yea,  my  d^r  you  please  me  in 
«ll  things.  In  your  absence  the  same  person  detests  you ;  is 
^lad  to  see  your  back ;  wishes  you  always  out  of  his  presence ; 
ridieules  or  censures  whatever  yon  do.  Hypocrisy  is  the  ser- 
pent which  engenders  all  family  broils,  all  neighborly  quarrels, 
«11  lawsuits,  all  national  feuds,  all  jealousy,  calumny,  back- 
biting, and  so  on,  a  long  black  list.  Had  lie  not  a  constitution 
^f  iron  and  a  heart  blacker  than  darkness,  he  must  long  since 
have  been  appalled  and  crushed  by  the  numberless  ills  of  which 
lie  is  the  legitimate  parent. 

I  have  often  thought  it  is  almost  the  beam  in  our  own  eye, 
which  so  magnifies  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors,  that 
they  are  constantly  attracting  our  attention. 

In  fancy  I  see  a  community,  (oh !  home  much  to  be  desired,) 
far  in  the  future,  in  which  each  member  is  so  industrious  and 
ao  intent  on  his  own  affairs,  that  he  finds  no  time  to  meddle 
with  those  of  his  neighbors ;  also  in  which  each  member  deals 
flrankly  with  every  other  in  all  his  intercourse  with  him; 
speaking  openly  what  he  means  to  the  person  in  question;  but 
not  prating  to  others  of  follies  and  faults  which  he  conceals 
ttom  their  possessor . 

Not  doing  this  thing  or  that  for  forms  sake  or  to  gain  public 

approval,  but  doing  just  what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  right 

'«nd  no  more.    In  fine  being  a  man,  walking  erect  in  his  own 

uprightness,  and  not  a  panderer  to  public  tastes  and  opinions, 

grovelling  upon  the  ground  in  his  own  hypocritical  degradation. 

Now  what  shall  be  done  ?  Most  know  better  than  they  do. 
The  idle  man  knows  that  he  is  existing  on  the  jM^ucts  of 
another's  industry.  He  knons  that  his  hired  laborer  is  as  good, 
«8  worthy,  as  noble,  as  himself,  i.  e.  if  he  behaves  as  well.  He 
knows  that  he  is  as  deserving  of  honor.  The  proud  jewelled 
4ame  knows  that  her  poor  sickly  laundless  and  seamstress  are 
more  worthy  than  herself  when  she  permits  them  to  suffer  for 
.  the  necessitries  of  life  by  withholding  from  them  their  just  dues 
and  lavishing  them  on  her  own  persons. 

The  hypocrite  knows  when  he  is  slandering,  deceiving,  or 
■misusing,  in  any  way  his  neighbor.  All  know  when  they  do 
wrong.  I  speak  this  of  those  whom  education,  or  prejudice,  or 
passion,  have  so  warped  and  deadened,  that  they  are  devoid  of 
consciousness  and  discrimination. 

Again  I  ask,  what  shall  be  done  ?  How  shall  people  be  in- 
duced to  do  what  they  are  conscious  they  should  do.  We  are 
all  ready  to  censure  our  neighbors,  but  how  few  of  us  ready  to 
judge  and  condemn  our  own  faults.  Would  each  commence  at 
home  and  make  dean  his  own  platter,  within  as  well  as  without, 
there  would  exist  no  need  of  finding  fault  with  others.    Now 


how  shall  this  be  induced  ?  We  all  can  do  it.  WUl  we  all  do 
it  ?  The  individual  who  shall  find  a  way  for  aoeompliahiiig  this 
end,  will  prove  the  greateet  reformer  the  world  ever  saw. 

F.  M.  Bakbe. 


Qeanvillk  Shaeps  is  UTS  Oll  Age. — Like  all  men  of  that 
cast  of  mind,  his  humor  was  gay  and  festive.  Among  the  bargee 
which  floated  on  a  summer  evening  by  the  villa  of  Pope  and  the 
chateau  of  Horace  Walpole,  none  was  more  constant  or  more 
joyous  than  that  in  which  Granville  Sharpens  harp  or  kettle-drum 
sustained  the  flute  of  one  brother,  the  haut-boy  of  another,  and 
the  melodious  voices  of  their  sisters.  It  was  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  typical,  as  it  might  seem,  of  the  fraternal  harmony  which 
blessed  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  river.  Much 
honest  mirth  gladdened  that  affectionate  circle,  and  brother 
Granville's  peaoil  could  produce  very  passable  caricatures  when 
he  laid  aside  his  harp,  fashioned,  as  he  maintained,  in  exact  Imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  To  complete  the  resemblance, 
it  was  his  delight,  at  the  break  of  day,  to  sing  to  it  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  his  chamber,  raised  by  many  an  interrening 
staircase  far  above  the  temple  garden ',  where  young  students 
of  those  times  would  often  pause  in  their  morning  stroll  to  listen 
to  the  not  unpleasing  cadence,  though  the  voice  waa  broken  by 
age,  and  the  language  was  to  them  an  unknown  tongue.  On  one 
of  their  number  he  condescended  to  bestow  a  regard,  the  memory 
of  which  would  still  warm  the  heart,  even  were  it  chilled  by  as 
many  years  as  had  then  blanched  that  venerable  head.  The  one 
might  have  passed  for  the  grandson  of  the  other ;  but  they  met 
with  mutual  pleasure,  and  conversed  with  a  confidence  not  unlike 
that  of  equals.  And  yet  at  this  period  Granville  Sharpe  waa 
passing  into  a  state,  which  in  a  nature  less  active  and  benovolent 
than  his  would  have  been  nothing  better  than  dotage.  In  him  it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  delirium  :  so  calm,  so  busy,  and  giving 
birth  to  whims  so  kindhearted,  as  often  to  remind  his  young  as- 
sociate of  Isaac  Walton's  saying  that  the  very  dreams  ofa  good 
man  are  acceptable  to  God.— Sir  James  Stephen's  Essay. 

The  Diet  in  Viitjcn'a. — The  assembly  of  the  states  made  a 
sirangc  impression  upon  me.  There  is  here  no  trace  of  the 
free  dramatic  life  which  is  found  in  other  reprcscn fat ive  as sem' 
blies — interpellation,  rejoinder  and  the  like.  All  eoes  on  its 
mensured  course.  There  is  somelhinjv  almost  comical  in  fhc 
applause,  which,  procecdin;[»  from  the  hall,  is  of  course  echoed 
electrically  in  ihc  galleries.  AVe  who  live  out  of  the  kingdom 
hardly  know  what  sirnn^e  cousins  we  have  in  Auttlria.  There 
sit  tho  Ruihenian  and  Wallachian  peasanis,  in  their  odd-look- 
ing, heavy  dresses,  amongst  them  men  of  noble  figure  and  with 
features  full  of  expression.  Observe  one  of  them  when  be 
rises  Irom  his  seat,  and  walks  down  the  carpeted  stairs ;  mark 
how  circumspectly,  with  what  anxioua  care  he  steps  with  his 
tall  boots,  holdin*;  to  the  balustrades  now  on  this  side,  uow  oo 
that ;  it  is  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  good  man  ia  not  yet  at 
home  here  in  his  popular  assembly,  and  mercover  that  he  is  not 
one  to  lire  the  meeting  with  prosy  speeches  and  opposition.  A 
strange  medley  of  peoples  is  ibis— differing  so  widely  in  culti- 
vation of  mind  and  pursuits  in  life  !  .  .  .  To  the  diet!  are 
the  first  words  in  a  morning,  as  friends  enter  your  room  ;  to  the 
diet— the  heart  and  center  of  life  to  the  state  and  city !  Schuelka 
reports  on  the  events  of  the  stormy  night.  Some  members  de- 
mand that  the  Belvedere  should  be  attacked,  and  ihcLandsturm 
called  out;  but  both  motions  are  rejected,  nnd  the  National 
Guards  of  tho  country  round  about  are  summoned  to  kold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  and  the  decree  for  the  general  aiming  of  the 
people  is  passed.  Two  members  of  the  diet  arc  sent  with- 
onother  despatch  from  the  ministry  to  the  ban.  to  obtain  from 
him  a  decisive  answer.— [Aucrbach's  S<  i-nes  in  Vienna. 

He  who  knows  not  the  sort  of  world  he  lires  in,  has  little  idea 
of  why  he  was  sent  into  it.  Who,  then,  would  value  the  applause 
or  dread  the  censure  of  men  ignorant  of  what  they  are  or  where? 
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Ttenslated  for  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 

MAN   AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 
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Principal  properties  of  the  Series. 

Thb  important  Iaw  of  the  S«rid8  is  so  generally  manifeated 
in  the  nniTene  that  it  is  sofficient  to  indicate  it,  for  one  to  re- 
eognise  it  and  seiie  at  once  its  precise  properties.  Without  it 
there  is  no  longer  any  tie,  any  unity  ;  there  is  no  longer  either 
■hadingi  or  measure,  or  proportion.    Life,  if  one  oould  conceive 
of  it  independently  of  the  Serial  law,  would  assume  the  most 
irregular  and  monstrous  deTel<Hpments,  or  be  stifled  under  the 
weight  of  its  confused  manifestations.    Suppress  this  law,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  frightful  incoherence,  and  instead  of  ere- 
aAion  would  be  only  chaos.    The  Serial  law  groups  without  con- 
founding them,  identities  and  contrasts  j  it  creates  dissonances 
between  contiguous  notes  to  obtain  accords  of  different  inter- 
vals; it  establishes  degrees  that  there  may  be  differences  of 
lienor,  forming  richest  unities ;  in  a  word,  it  distributes  the 
harmonies  in  every  branch  of  the  universal  movement.    The 
Serial  law  is  the  Wisdom  that  disposes  so  admirably  all  the 
hieroglyphics  which  the  Deity  uses  in  instructing  us ;  it  is  the 
divine  Word  changed  with  glorifying  the  Supreme  Cause  ]  for 
it  sings  without  ceasing  the  eternally  living  harmonies  of  the 
nniverse. 

Everything  being  united  in  the  movement  of  creation  in  a 
manner  to  give  unceasing  variety  and  to  avoid  juxtaposition  of 
identical  beings,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  transitions 
which  should  smooth  in  some  way  the  passage  from  one  class 
of  beings  to  another,  and  serve  as  a  link  to  prevent  separations, 
and  rupture.  Nature  does  noc  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds ; 
she  does  not  hurry  nor  interrupt  her  work  j  she  follows  a  gen- 
tle and  imperceptible  progression ;  when  she  passes  Arom  one 
fact  to  another  she  is  careful  to  create  bonds,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  nothing  discordant  or  disunited  in  her  creations.  This 
process,  sovereignly  wise,  which  indicates  to  man  that  he  is 
connected  with  all  things  by  infinite  ties,  shows  him  also  that 
his  work  is  to  establish  order  in  his  own  domain. 

The  ties  of  transition  are  designated  generally  as  ambigvet^  as 
WM  seen  in  the  table  above,  to  express  the  double  character  of 
these  links,  and  their  participation  in  the  nature  of  both  classes, 
which  they  serve  to  unite.  The  eitremitiee  of  each  series,  as 
of  each  group,  are  formed  by  transitions.  These  transitions  are 
eveiywhere  fonnd  in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  system  which 
presides  over  the  whole  universe,  as  well  in  the  passional  king- 
dom aa  In  all  others.  Such  are  the  extraordinary  passions,  the 
wonderful  fSusnlties,  the  whimsical  and  heterogeneous  tastes, 
which  constitute  the  ambigues  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
woiid. 

Ambigues  as  producta  of  creation  or  passional  springs  are  lit- 
tle attraotive  in  themselves,  except  occasionally.  Many  are  ridicu- 
Ions,  some  even  odious.  One  however  cannot  contest  that  they 
are  indispensible  in  the  serial  movement ;  they  are  the  two  props 
which  support  the  extremities  of  the  axis  or  pivot.  Destroy  these 
and  movement  is  no  longer  possible ;   for  Impulse  has  ceased 

with  them. 

IV. 

Cferteral  Division  of  the  Series. 

There  are  two  classes  of  series— the  Free  or  Simple— the 
Composite  or  Measured.  The  beings  which  compose  the  king- 
doms inferior  to  man  are  dislHbuted  as  we  have  said  in  free 
series ;  but  man  possessing  as  we  shall  sec  farther  on,  the  entire 
scale  of  the  passions  as  a  harmonic  being  should,  forms  meas» 
ured  series  and  establishes  as  a  race  the  highest  accords. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the 
cerebral  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  the  passions  and  faculties, 
and  which  constitute  the  whole  material  man,  should  be  distrib- 


uted in  a  measured  series  This  consequence  appears  to  us  so 
inevitable,  that  it  matters  little  at  present,  to  know  whether  the 
numbers  of  orgaofi  discovered  by  phrenologistB  correspond  with 
it  or  not. 

V. 
Basis  of  the  Theory  of  Unity. 

Attraction  and  the  Sbries  are  the  only  basis  of  the  theory 
of  Universal  Unity  discovered  and  established  by  Fourier.  It 
is  by  the  application  of  these  two  laws,  which  at  bottom  are  bat 
one,  to  all  orders  of  facts,  that  the  natural  mechanism  of  human 
societies  will  be  created.  The  whole  secret  of  social  regenera- 
tion, so  long  sought  and  so  impatiently  waited  for,  lies  here. 

The  primitive  element  of  the  association  of  individuals,  of 
natures,  of  races  of  the  species — ^is  the  Serial  Group.  The 
group  is  the  product  of  the  two  laws  which  we  have  sought  to 
define  as  clearly  as  possible  in  this  chapter,  tlie  one  uniting,  the 
other  classifying  the  oljects  united.  Nothing  is  forced  or  com- 
plicated in  the  operations  of  nature.  The  greatest  works  are 
executed  by  her,  with  the  same  facility  as  the  most  trifling. 
The  richest  harmonies  escape  ftrom  her  vast  bosom  and  unroll 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  self-created.  And  in  fitct  the  attrao- 
tion  which  God  distributes  proportionally  to  the  destiny  of  al 
beings  and  which  impels  them  towards  ita  accomplishment  gives 
to  each  a  certain  liberty  which  permita  him  to  make  his  own 
state,  always  however  in  obedience  to  the  designs  of  the  sover- 
eign master  of  the  universe.  Around  man  life  extends  with 
freedom  j  and  it  is  for  man,  the  freest  of  all  creatures,  to  see  to 
it  that  all  existences  combine  themselves  harmoniously  and 
without  shackling  each  other. 

The  Serial  Law  however,  supported  by  analogy,  does  not 
limit  itself  to  directing  the  intelligence  of  roan  in  the  time  and 
space  where  he  now  lives  ;  it  guides  and  enlightens  him  also  in 
his  retrospect  of  past  ages ;  it  unveils  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
the  most  important  secrets  of  cosmogony,  and  gives  to  him  thna 
tlie  key  of  tradition,  so  obscure  to  those  who  study  it  by  aid  of 
history  and  reason  only.  But  it  does  yet  more  for  this  privi- 
leged intelligence,  it  leads  it  through  space  and  the  ages,  and 
causes  it  to  be  present  at  the  formation,  and  movement  of  these 
immense  systems  which  shime  over  our  heads.  Batanced  upon 
the  wings  of  this  glorious  messenger  of  the  Divinity,  our  minds 
contemplate  without  dizxiness  the  silent  march  ef  worlds,  and 
the  resplendent  harmonies,  which  they  suspend  in  that  dome 
eternal  and  without  limits. . 

Retrospective  Considerations. 
If  the  two  lawB  of  Attraction  and  the  Series  are  nniversalt 
and  we  believe  we  have  demonstrated  this  fully  to  all  unpr^n- 
diced  minds,  they  necessarily  regulate  the  organisation  and 
functions  of  the  brain.  This  explains  why  we  have  devoted 
this  space  to  their  development. 

Farther  observations  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mak^ 
in  pursuing  th«w  studies,  will  prove  if  we  have  really  diaoor- 
ered  the  true  principles  of  science,  and  these  will  enable  ns  to 
determine  its  definitive  constitution.    This  is  not  for  us  a  matter 
of  the  most  transient  doubt.    We  shall  see  moreover,  in  treating 
specially  of  the  human  passions  and  faculties,  that  the  cerebral 
organism  which  constitutes  the  whole  man,  is  disposed  in  a  man- 
ner to  correspond  to  them  j  we  shall  see  that  these  great  laws 
which  we  have  defined  and  analysed,  preside  over  the  arrange- 
menta  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  brain,  the  distribution  of 
organs,  their  development  and  exercise,  and  the  unity  of  their 
functions.    We  shall  see  that  the  passional  movement  is  in  fWl 
analogy  with  the  movements  which  fulfil  themselves  in  the 
universe,  throughout  each  of  its  kingdoms  and  in  all  the  beings 
who  compose  them.    We  shall  see  finally,  that  all  the  cerebral 
phenomena  can  be  clearly  explained  and  proved  by  m^na  of 
the  general  Principle  of  Attraction,  of  which  the  Scries  is  only 

the  Method. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 
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NEW-YORK.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  13,  1849. 


THE  HEROES  OF   EUROPE. 


EvfiBT  record  of  Maiiini— Kossuth— Manin,  and  their  glo- 
liouB  compeers,  is  precious.  We  extract  therefore  the  following 
•ketch  of  the  former  from  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  was  in 
Borne  during  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Republic. 

"I  did  not  see  Mazzini,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  con- 
test When  the  French  entered,  he  walked  about  the  streets  to 
see  how  the  People  bore  themseWes ;  and  then  went  to  the 
house  of  a  friend.  In  the  fifth  story  of  a  poor  house,  with  his 
life-long  friends, the  Modenas,  I  found  him, — Modena,  who  with 
a  wife  every  way  worthy  of  him,  had  abandoned  not  only  what 
other  men  hold  dear, — home,  fortune,  friends,  peace,  but  had 
also  remained  without  the  power  of  using  the  prime  of  his 
mrtist's  talent  in  a  ten  years'  exile  from  his  native  land. 

"  Mazzini  had  plainly  suffered  most  deeply,  fie  had  borne  his 
fearful  resppnslbilitics,  he  hud  seen  his  dearest  friends  perish, 
lie  had  passed  those  terrible  nights  and  days  without  sleep ; — 
in  two  short  months  he  had  grown  old,  the  vital  forces  seemed 
exhausted,  his  eyes  were  blood-shot,  his  skin  orange,  flesh  he 
•^d  none^  his  dark  hair  was  mixed  with  white,  his  hand  was 
painfully  hot  to  the  touch ; — but  he  had  never  quailed^  never 
ilinched  for  an  instant ;  in  the  very  last  hour  he  had  protested 
against  surrender,  sweet  and  calm,  but  full  of  a  more  fiery  pur- 
pose than  ever !    In  him  I  saw  and  revered  a  Hero.'' 

A  nobler  band  of  men  than  have  maintained  the  last  fight 
«f  freedom  in  Europe  earth  never  saw.  True !  We  presume 
to  think, — and  events  seem  to  justify  us — that  Peace  was,  is, 
the  true  Policy  for  Liberalism.  But  now — when  it  has  become 
•lear  to  the  world,  that  Barbarism^s  natural  instrument  \b force, 
while  Humanity's  divine  power  is  the  truth  of  love, — now  when 
the  Allied  Monarchs  have  seemingly  crushed  out  the  life  of  in- 
ftnt  Liberty  under  the  iron  heel  of  Autocracy, — now  is  the  time 
for  every  believer  in  Universal  Unity  to  put  forth  his  best  en- 
argies,  in  defense  of  True  Order  against  Despotism. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  is  suitably  to  welcome  the 
antcasts  from  Europe.  Thanks  to  New  York,  that  she  has  al- 
ready risen  in  their  behalf  Let  her  example  be  followed 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  Let  Societies  be  formed  and  asso- 
aiated  all  over  the  land.  Let  Municipal  authorities,  State 
Oovemments,  Congress,  sanction  and  direct  the  generosity  of  the 
People.  Let  a  Home,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be  every 
where  opened  for  our  brethren.  w.  n.  c. 

RATI  ENCE. 


The  Sunday  was  stormy.  I  heard  a  little  *girl  speak  impa- 
tiently, because  the  rain  prevented  her  going  to  church.  Her 
Ikther  said,  "  Can  you  command  the  clouds  \  can  you  give  or- 
ders to  air  and  sun  ;  can  you  direct  God ;  will  you  go  to  him 
and  say,  '  Make  it  fair,  for  I  wish  to  go  up  to  the  temple  V  " 

Then  came  to  me  the  sense  of  shame  at  any  despondence 
amidst  the  storm  of  Reaction.  In  my  hope  the  Lord's  day  of 
Humanity  had  come,  but  how  overcast  the  sky,  how  dim  the 
light.  I  was  longing  to  worship  in  the  Sabbath  of  Harmony 
with  a  United  Race  on  a  glorified  earth.    I  was  impatient 

And  the  Spirit  said,  "Art  thou  not  a  wilful  child,  to  be  dis- 
heartened because  the  late  bright  morning  is  shut  ont  by  cloud 
and  tempest?  Be  more  than  resigned,  be  cheerful.  The  only 
Manhood  is  self-forgetflilness  \  offer  now  in  silence  the  worship 
af  serene  trust,  of  assured  faith,  of  a  charity  that  swears  fide- 
lity to  Manhood  and  seafs  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  blood 
af  heroes  and  the  tears  of  martyrs.    Live  only  and  always  for 


Universal  Ends,  and  therein  find  a  perpetual  rest.  Think  oif 
the  down-trodden  nations  j  and  dare  not  before  the  awf^ltrialfl 
of  this  transition  time,  for  millions  of  your  fellows,  to  feel  evot 
momentary  dejection  at  private  griefii.  Only  be  firm  in  defieaoe 
of  Justice,  amidst  all  allurements  and  perplexitiea  Hope  is  th« 
only  acceptable  sacrifice,  till  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  oobm 
with  its  wave-offering.    Hope  on." 

Then  rose  the  voioe  of  the  Spirit  more  clearly.    <<Fear  not 
at  all.  It » the  Sabbath  morning.  The  time  for  a  true  BeaniiXB 
has  come.    Above  the  storm  the  sah  is  shining.    Let  the  19a- 
tions  go  np  to  worship.    This  very  reaetion  is  a  process  of  equi- 
librium.   The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.    Let  the 
rejoice .' 


r.  ■.  c. 


•  »<^»*- 


INDUSTRIAL    FEUDALISM. 

NflMBBR  Two. 


Wb  have  seen  how  the  passion  for  Wealth,  as  a  means  of 
power,  has  grown  so  rank  in  this  generation. 

CerUunly  it  is  amusing,  for  an  observer  of  society  to  trace  the 
ramifications  of  Aristocracy,  from  the  august  circles,  whera 
bom  millionaries  condescendingly  admit  parvenus,  to  the  ex- 
tremities, where  cooks  claim  precedence  of  chambermaida  Yet 
let  us  not  cynically  sneer  at  what  after  all  is  but  a  groping 
towards  air  and  light  of  man's  ineradicable  love  of  Honor. 

This  desire  for  Hierarchy,  in  the  good  time  coming,  shall 
rear  a  series  of  distinctions,  based  upon  broad  grounds  of  jna- 
tice,  made  stately  by  graduated  uses,  glorified  with  grateftil 
courtesy,  which  will  serve  as  a  ladder  from  heaven  to  earth  taw 
descending  and  ascending  ange1s« 

Meanwhile  it  surely  betokens  progress,  that  steel-olad  kntghta 
have  turned  to  bankers,  the  baron's  castle  to  the  teller's  coun- 
ter, and  the  tournament  to  the  bourse.  Long  heads  rate  highet 
in  the  market  than  tough  skulla  The  sign  of  production  alrea- 
dy takes  lead  of  the  sign  of  destruction.  Will  it  be  long  ere  tha 
plough  conquers  the  sword  ? 

Feudalism  of  Force  gives  way  to  Feudalism  of  Industry. 

The  tendencies  to  the  full  establishment  of  this  Oligarchy  we 
are  now  to  trace. 

III.      CuiSSlPI  CATION. 

In  the  fifth  number  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  p.  74,  the  Saitr 
great  practical  problems  of  the  age  are  distinctly  stated.  Brief- 
ly, they  are  the  problems  of  LAHoa'— Exckamos — CuaacacT—- 
Props rxTOBSB IP.  Any  attempt  to  solve  them  leads  us  at  oaoe 
to  recognize  four  ascending  classes  of  Industrial  Feudalism. 

1.    The  First  Class  consists  of  Masters  of  Labor. 

Advocates  of  Protective  Polioy,— in  America  and  Europe — 
are  eager  to  prove  by  their  organs— journals,  and  leg^lativa 
debaters^that  the  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  tlia 
happiness,  health,  intelligence,  virtue,  freedom,  self-respeot,  of 
operatives  \  and  that  the  profits  of  factories  are  widely  diffoaed 
among  stookholders  of  moderate  means.  Whenee  we  are  to 
infery  that  the  Presidents,  Directors,  Agents,  &c.,  of  Corpora- 
tions, are  self-denying  paiMs  and  philanthropists,  who  give  in 
time,  skill,  capital,  not  for  the  sake  of  income  to  themseWeS) 
but  for  the  benefit  of  laborers,  needy  annuitants,  widows  and 
orphans,  trustees  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  oountiy  at 
large.  Certunly,  there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  that  tha 
benevolence  of  this  generation  is  on  a  par  with  average  human- 
ity. But  why  attempt  to  cheat  conscience  and  common-sense  by 
most  transparent  sophistry  ?  Are  not  two  facts  Tory  plain  ; 
first,  that  the  tendency  i"  swift  and  sure  to  the  substitution  of 
Joint-Stock  Companies  for  individual  entex^rise,  in  every 
branch  of  industry ;  second,  that  in  degree  as  this  system  ex- 
tends. Isolated  Labor  is  everywhere  brought  to  terms,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  enslaved  ?  • 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  Combined  capital  can  use 
the  economies  of  complete  arrangements,  of  water  or  steam- 
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power,  buildings,  fixtures,  tool  shops^  to  a  degree,  which  enables 
it  easily  to  beat  the  wealthiest  single  compeiitor,  and  of  course 
to  distance  the  poor.    Companies  too  can  ayail  themselves,  to 
the  ftill,  of  most  skillful  superintendents,  shrewdest  business- 
talent,  favorable  s'easons  for  wholesale  purchases,  opportunities 
for  storage  or  swift  transfer  according  to  the  state  of  markets, 
iride  agencies,  commission  houses,  insurance,  advertisements, 
ftnd  a  great  name,  so  as  to  crush  small  producers  and  command 
the  business.    What  can  a  single  handed  laborer  do  against  the 
pressure  of  this  monstrous  power?    Just  in  degree,  as  its  man- 
agers come  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  concert,  he  finds 
lumself  pitted  against  fellow  craftsmen  who  underbid  each  other 
In  the  wages  market, — cut  off  from  any  chance  of  large  inde- 
pendent operations, — thwarted,  by  the  demand  for  articles  of 
highest  value  at  cheapest  rates, — and  meanwhile  compelled  by 
sternest  necessities  to  take,  thankfully,  the  first  job  that  offers, 
no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  health,  jadgment,  conscience, 
feeling.    Even  supposing  Masters  to  be  tolerably  wise  and  kind, 
is  not  serfage  still  degrading  as  bitter,  when  the  ^'  Hand,"  un- 
der peril  of  dismissal,  must  board,  lodge,  go  to  church,  vote  at 
elections,  act,  speak,  and  make-believe  think,  according  to  the 
dictate  of  the  "Head"  who  owns  him? 

The  scepter  whereby  Combined  Masters  control  scattered  la- 
bor is  Machinery;  and  inventors  or  patentees  are  inevitably 
pensioners  of  the  rich  who  risk  capital  to  test  labor-saving, 
money  making  instruments.  Thus  with  the  very  progress  of 
soientifio  an'1  raeohanical  discovery, — providentially  meant  to 
emancipate  the  Working  Men — grows  and  strengthens  the  first 
olsBB  of  Industrial  Feudalism. 

This  tendency  is  hastened  by  the  feverish  excitements  of 
trade.    We  are  led  then  to  notice, 

2.    The  Second  Class,  which  is  that  of  Merchants. 

Pains  are  taken  by  political  economists  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  interests  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce  are  coincident. 
Doubtless  they  were  intended  to  be  by  Ood,  would  so  become  in 
any  well  organized  society,  and  in  the  hng  run  really  are  even 
now.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  competition  compels  men  to  look 
at  tbe  nearest  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  slight  or  for- 
get remote  results.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Merchants  are  con- 
tinually prompted  to  combine  with  Merchants  to  command  Mas- 
ters of  Labor.  So  long  as  by  the  Protective  System,  Exchangers 
can  be  sure  of  good  markets  at  home  for  domestic  produce  or 
foreign  importations ;  and  so  long  as  by  the  immense  increase 
of  manufactured  fabrics  at  low  prices,  they  can  flood  the  ports 
of  civilised  or  barbarous  nations  with  goods,  they  patronize  the 
Manufacturer,  ^lost  intense  indeed  is  the  reactive  stimulus  of 
traffic  upon  industry.  A  new  article  appears^  its  name  is  spread 
abroad  by  puffery,  a  market  is  made  for  it,  and  the  tide  of  sue- 
oess  must  be  taken  at  the  full.  How  machinery  groans  and  labor 
sweats !  Large  profits  are  realized.  Presently  competitors  ap- 
pear, however,  and  prices  fall.  Next  follow  flimsy  counterfeits 
and  adulterations.  The  stores  and  shops,  wholesale  and  retail 
are  glutted ;  and  machines  may  rest  while  laborers  starve.  Thus 
•ommerce  commands  both  lord  and  serf, — alternately  elevating 
or  depressing  the  former,  and  steadily  grinding  down  the  latter 
to  starvation  point,  by  fluctuations  of  demand  and  supply  and 
the  mystery  of  Over-production. 

But  the  tendencies  of  the  times  are  towards  Free  Trade.  Tiiis 
is  not  solely  or  mainly,  it  may  be  suspected,  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  Christian  charity,  brotherly  kindness,  the  humane 
denre  to  interlink  all  people,  and  pious  purposes  of  diffusing 
good — though  such  motives  doubtless  swell  the  momentum  of 
commercial  reform — but  because  in  degree  as  exchanges  are  un- 
restricted, chances  multiply  for  successful  competition.  The  ex- 
perienced, far-seeing  merchant, — who  has  accumulated  capital, 
g^ed  a  name,  established  his  credit,  formed  extensive  business 
Qonneotions,  opened  a  wide  foreign  correspondence,  distributed 
his  agents,  carefully  studied  the  run  of  seasons,  markets,  poli- 


tical changes  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  luck— can  most  easilj, 
under  the  free-trade  system,  outwit  his  younger  or  poorer  neigh- 
bors,  corner  his  rivals,  run  risks,  outride  bankruptcy,  fbrestall 
and  monopolize,  undersell  and  depreciate,  crowd  auction  shopi^ 
hire  vessels,  secretly  and  suddenly  increase  or  dispose  of  his 
stock,  and  use  the  thousand  and  one  arts  of  commercial  gam- 
bling. Thus  within  the  mercantile  profession  itself  is  graduall  j 
established  an  oligarchy  of  large  dealers,  who  from  land  to  land, 
city  to  city,  and  firm  Lo  firm,  play  into  each  others  hands,  give 
law  to  the  small  try  on  change,  and  through  town  and  countiy 
hold  under  order  the  retail  trader. 

The  system  by  which  this  second  class  of  Industrial  Feudal- 
ism builds  up  Ua  power,  is  that  of  swift  transfers,  small  profiti 
on  large  transactions,  and  especially  buying  cheap  to  sell  dear, 
by  dexterous  use  of  storms  and  currents  in  the  business  world. 
Its  briof  name  is  Speculation. 

Commerce  tends  to  prostrate  the  many  and  raise  the  few  by 
periodical  earthquakes  of  failure ;  and  largest  fortunes  are  masi 
quickly  made  by  sudden  changes  in  nominal  values.  Thus  ap- 
pears before  us, 

3,    The  TTiird  ClasSy  who  are  Financiers. 

What  more  certain,  according  to  all  moral  calculation,  than 
that  holders  of  past  industry  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  of 
means  of  exchange  in  the  form  of  money,  ought  to  be  devoted 
allies  of  Labor  and  Exchange  ?  Tet  what  so  sure,  by  the  arith- 
metic of  experience,  as  that  Currency  is  made  a  magician's  wand 
to  transmute  all  substantial  good  into  shadowy  good,  all  arti- 
cles of  real  use  into  useless  symbols  ?  In  the  crucible  of  ths 
banker's  vault,  by  wondrous  necromancy,  bread  stuffs  and  fruit, 
tools  and  utensils,  clothing  and  houses,  material  and  intellectual 
products,  of  all  kinds,  turn  to  gold,  silver,  paper.  The  Mida»> 
touch  of  the  money-changer  is  fatal.  New  in  this  clnmigr 
world,  it  so  happens  that  producer  and  consumer  can  come  into 
relations  only  by  medium  of  this  very  changing  of  money. 
Hence  the  holder  of  the  sign  of  values  is  so  far  owner  of  i^l 
who  create  and  all  who  use  the  necessaries,  comforts,  luxuries 
of  life.  The  very  dependence  of  both  parties  makes  the  media- 
tor their  common  master. 

The  financier  fattens  on  mercantile  speculation  and  the  riit 
and  fall  of  industrial  products.    Change  is  his  element.    Waii^ 
pestilences,  fires,  short  crops,  emigrations  \  or  on  the  other  hand 
peaceful  prosperity,  health,  abundance,  internal  improvements^ 
perfected  institutions,  all  may  be  turned  to  profit,  if  only  suffi- 
ciently alternated.    The  art  of  money  making  is  to  avail  ona- 
self  unscrupulously  alike  of  the  extravagance  of  success  and 
the  desperation  of  failure.    To  fabricate  news,  breed  delusive 
security,  engender  panic,  stimulate  excessive  toil,  create  ficti- 
tious demands,  run  down  or  up  the  reputations  of  individuals 
and  companies,  dictate  to  a  hired  press,  give  the  cue  to  publis 
orators  and  suggest  measures  of  policy,  are  some  among  ths 
many  tricks  whereby  fortunes  are  shufiled,  cut,  and  dealt  out  to 
his  fellows  by  the  financier.    He  is  a  cool  croupier,  raking  in 
the  heaped  bills,  gold  and  jewelry  of  gambling  traders,  whoie 
lust  for  gain  his  own  rouge  et  noir  table  forever  maddens.  Whal 
a  trial  of  wit,  observation,  knowledge  of  character,  presence  of 
mind,  ready  resource,  prudence,  boldness,  is  the  meeting  of  a 
board  of  brokers.    How  immense  the  temptation  to  make  a  pro- 
phecy come  true,  by  pulling  the  strings  of  the  puppets  behind 
the  scenes.    What  fatal  bribery  offered  to  conscience  by  chan- 
ces to  purchase  or  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  stocks,  notes,  billa 
How  keen  the  espionage  established  over  the  most  intimate  do- 
mestic concerns,  as  well  as  open  public  acts  of  rising  aspirants 
and  the  falling  great.    What  subtle  influences  are  brought  to 
bear  on  all  classes,  by  forced  embarrassments  or  offers  of  loans 
and  lucky  investments.    How  terrible  the  vengeance,  how  ss- 
ductive  the  favors,  of  the  magi  of  the  mint 

Money, — useless  as  a  commodity,  powerless  as  a  machine,  un- 
productive at  once  and  passive,  still  grows  at  the  expense  of  in- 
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dastrj  and  commerce  by  the  mysterious  power  of  Interest,  A 
process  of  aooumulation,  resistless  as  gravity,  perpetually  fulfils 
tiie  proTerb,  *'  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  giyen  ;"  and  thus 
by  steady  deposit  of  stone,  after  stone  brought  by  troops  of  un- 
willing or  unconscious  bondflmen,  rise  the  palaces  of  the  third 
elass  of  Industrial  Feudalism. 

But  none  know  so  well  as  the  bankers  what  a  bubble  is  cre- 
dit^ what  a  figment  is  even  solid  metal,  however  aiasayed,  coined, 
stamped,  unless  readily  transmuted  into  permanent  realities. 
The  successful  financier  hastes  therefore  to  become  a  holder  of 
estate.    So  are  we  brought  to  consider 

lY. — The  Fovrtb  Class,  ok  Peofribtors. 

Smooth  and  pleasant  is  the  road  by  which  holders  of  funds 
iSoaid  to  the  rank  of  lords  of  the  land.    There  is  just  risk 
enough  in  the  adTenture  to  keep  excitement  aliye.    The  fkrmer 
woald  stock,  fenoe,  fertilise  his  grounds,  or  raise  new  bams  and 
dwtlliBgs,  he  wishes  a  loan  on  mortgage ;  the  mechanic  would 
knj  ift  lot  in  the  city,  and  build  a  house,  for  a  home  while  he 
lives  and  as  a  legacy  to  his  family,  he  too  wishes  a  loan  on  mort- 
gage.   Sickness,  premature  death,  aoeident  befall  them ;  inter- 
est has  aocamulated;  the  debt  cannot  be  paid;  then  follows 
foreclosure ;  and  '^  presto  change  ^'  the  benevolent  lender  steps 
legally  into  ownership  of  property,  conveniently  improved  to 
his  hand.    Clearings  lead  the  way  to  vast  uncultivated  regions, 
whereinto  the  tide  of  emigration  must  speedily  pour.    What  so 
easy  as  to  cover  with  title  deeds  the  richest  sections,  and  wait 
till  poor  hard  working  settlers  have  cut  roads,  built  bridges, 
and  established  communications  with  markets,  before  selling  out 
at  a  hundred  fold  advance !    Canals,  rail-roads,  it  is  surmised 
will  be  opened  in  certain  directions,  or  plans  are  laid  that  they 
shall  be.    How  safe  to  buy  up  the  land  which  must  be  traversed 
and  paid  for  with  damages,  or  the  very  spot  that  nature  marks 
out  for  a  depot !    Cities  inevitably  grow  around  factories,  har- 
bors, or  at  the  terminus  of  great  lines  of  travel.    Fortunate  the 
oapitulist  of  forecast  sufficient,  by  the  transfer  to  ready  owners 
of  a  few  dollars  to  become  possessor  of  acres,  which  companies, 
speculators,  municipal  authorities  will  gladly  purchase  by  the 
foot  and  inch,  at  any  price ! 

The  Aristocracy  of  force  founded  its  hereditary  power  by 
seizing  on  conquered  territory,  and  taking  from  vassals  in  re- 
turn Tor  its  use,  taxes  and  service.  The  Aristocracy  of  industry 
has  not  forgotten  the  lesson  j  and  although  for  the  moment  city 
lots  miy  rate  higher  than  meadow  and  forest,  grazing  uplands 
and  loamy  plains,  yet  financiers  have  an  eye  to  the  future,  when 
ehcmistry  and  mechanical  inventions  shall  make  agriculture 
an  art  more  lucrative  than  even  manufacture  or  commerce. 
Throughout  civilized  nations  large  proprietors  are  slowly  dis< 
placing  small  landholders,  and  absorbing  the  homesteads  of  once 
independent  yeomen  into  monster  estates.  Are  we  far  distant 
ftrom  the  time  when  Combined  Capital  will  take  possession  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  already  done  of  manufacturing  towns  and 
of  sea-ports,  and  by  a  vast  system  of  co-operative  culture  swal- 
low up  small  farmers,  as  it  has  mechanics  and  tradesmen  ? 

The  silent  ministry  by  which  Proprietors  grow  rich  and  trans- 
mit to  their  children  enormous  fortunes,  without  stirring  a  fin- 
ger or  passing  an  anxious  day  or  a  sleepless  night,  is  Rent. 
Singular  process  this  of  laying  claim  to  one  of  the  elements  and 
saying  to  fellow  men,  "  You  may  win  thereon  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow  daily  bread  for  your  family,  if  as  compensation  you 
return  to  us  a  tithe  of  your  earnings."  Certainly  futurity  will 
smile  at  the  cool  assumption  of  the  capitalist,  who  having  by 
means  of  hired  carpenters  and  masons  built  a  house,  lets  it  to 
tenants,  on  condition  that  they  shall  keep  it  in  repair  and  at 
tiie  end  of  each  ten  years  more  or  less  build  for  him  another 
tenement,  every  way  as  good.  *Yet  this  is  what  practically  hap- 
pens in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  throughout  all  civilized  com- 
munities, 
liand-lords.  shop-lords,  house-lords,  have  little  need  to  levy 


taxes  by  force  and  exact  liege  service  like  the  old  barons ;  their 
serfs,  beg  the  favor  of  paying  them  any  sum  for  the  chanoe  of 
livelihood,  or,  if  refractory,  the  law  and  its  instruments  soon 
apply  motives  as  stringent,  as  thumb-screws  and  the  rack. 

The  four  grand  classes  of  Industrial  Feudalism  are  then  Mas- 
ters, Merchants,  Financiers,  Proprietors. 

But  to  these  should  be  added  Tno  ambiguow  bodies,  who 
serve  as  Transitions  between  higher  and  lower  orders.    The 
first  is  made  up  of  politicians,  office-holders  and  office-seeker^ 
lawyers,  ministers,  paid  writers,  whose  prompting  is  to  chant 
the  praises,  varnish  the  characters,  further  the  projects,  matux^ 
the  plnnSj  of  the  Nobles  of  Capital  by  whoso  patronage  they  ex- 
pect to  rise.    The  second  consists  of  needy  dependants,  toadies, 
tools,  servants,  hangers  on  of  all  kinds,  who  humbled  in  spirit, 
crushed  in  will,  meanby  necessities,  tied  up  in  perplexity,  hope 
for  nothing  better  in  this  orooked  life,  than  to  creep  on  from 
year  to  year,  without  utterly  losing  position,  and  sinking  into 
beggary.    The  function  of  both  is  to  uphold  the  dynasty  of 
Kespectability,  and  to  denounce  factious  dreamers  of  Beform. 

Thus  complete  is  the  Organization  of  the  Moneyed  Aristocracy. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  briefly  the  ways  and  means  of 
confirming  its  power,  throughout  Civilized  Christendom. 

rV. — TsNDBNCieS. 

What  is  involved  in  those  fbur  words,  Maohii(brt—- Spbcv- 
LATiON — ^Interest— RiNT  ? 

Suppose  there  were  no  laborers,  no  prodnoers,  no  q»pUoanis 
for  the  sign  of  values,  no  tenants  needing  a  place  whereon,  hon- 
ses  wherein  to  live  and  toil, — what  would  become  of  Indostilsl 
Feudalism  then  ?  It  would  vanish  utterly,  like  a  fallen  dome 
whose  foundation  walls  are  swept  away.  Its  four  classes  rest 
on  the  Working  Class. 

The  Wealth,  that  constitutes  their  power,  is  slowly  gathered, 
by  hidden  and  most  subtle  processes,  from  Productive  Labor 
Masters,  Merchants,  Financiers,  Proprietors,  add  not  one  grain 
of  corn,  one  fibre  of  cotton  to  heaps  of  raw  materla\,)foTge  not 
a  bolt  nor  plane  a  board,  raise  no  coal  or  iron  from  the  mines, 
weave  not  a  yard  of  cloth  nor  fashion  a  garment,  rear  no  houses, 
grade  no  railways,  dig  no  water  courses.    The|  produce  noth- 
ing; increase  not  one  tittle  actual  values.    They  superintend 
and   stimulate  labor,  facilitate  exchange,  exercise  a  general 
guardianship;  and  for  this  use  of  skilly  pay  themselves,  by 
means  of  laws  favoring  property,  banking,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures.   In  polite  speech  they  are  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
the  People.    In  plain  speech  they  are  plunderers  of  the  Poor. 

The  People  know  this ;  the  People  feel  this.    In  their  clear 
judgment,  heart,  conscience,  they  believe  themselves  befooled, 
cheated,  robbed,  by  a  vast  Organization  of  Spungers.    Thej 
understand  well  enough  that  Skill  and  Capital,  in  so  far  as  ac- 
tive in  new  production^  should  receive  the  recompense  exaetly 
due  to  their  efficiency.    But  to  each  other,  in  their  own  souls,  and 
before  heaven  they  say : — "  The  pressure  of  these  Upper  Classes 
is  intolerable.    Toil  as  we  may,  we  cannot  support  this  multi- 
tude  of  Idlers.    Society  is  a  huge  groaning  pyramid,  of  which 
we  are  the  under  tier ;  and  God  knows  that  our  very  manhood, 
— affections,  intellect,  energy, — oozes  out  from  us  in  bloody 
sweat.    Brethren  I  we  ought  not,  we  will  not  endure  this  inhu- 
man condition,  longer.    We  mean  you  no  harm,  but  this  whole 
System  must  be  changed,  from  top  to  bottom,  through  every 
department  of  social  relations.     Look  ye  to  it,    that  this  be 
straightway  done.     The  power  of  government  is  in  your  hands ; 
the  responsibility  of  government  rests  with  you.    Fulfil  your 
duty, — or———'' 

On  the  other  hand  Industrial  Feudalism  thus  ponders  and 
plots.  "Yes!  We /ifli'f  the  power ;  the  very  moving  force  of 
government,  to-day,  is  Money :  money  we  can  wring  out  by 
Rent,  Interest,  Speculation,  iMachioery,  however  much  Labor 
may  twist  and  writhe;  we  hold  bridle,  spur,  whip,  provender 
and  our  mule  however  stubborn  will  be  made  to  march,  by 
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bribes  or  else  by  blows ;  the  People  are  stnpid,  slothAil,  sensual, 
and  need  to  be  guided,  stirred  up,  checked ;  the  Paupers  must 
be  forced  to  work  ;  the  Poor  may  be  sufficiently  helped  to  keep 
them  from  starTation,  but  not  enough  to  tempt  them  to  idleness ; 
the  Industrious  and  Economical,  if  docile  and  pliant,  can  bu 
raised  to  swell  the  Middle-Class ;  the  Middle-Class  should  be 
managed  and  made  our  earnest  helpers  by  loans,  political  pre- 
ferment, flattery  and  social  priTlIeges;  the  Statesmen,  Preach- 
ers, Editors,  Authors,  shall  be  kept  in  full  pay  and  actite  ser- 
▼ice.  Meanwhile  let  the  true  Aristocracy  of  the  Age, — ^Money 
Holders  and  Money  Makers— fully  organize,— interlink  inter- 
estSj-^form  a  perfect  system  of  joint-operations, — ^mold  public 
i^inion. — shape  legislation,  and  control  government.  We  are 
the  Providential  Rulers.  Down  with  all  who  question  the 
rights  of  Property.  If  they  dare  to  deny  oar  Hight^  they  shall 
learn  to  fear  our  Might.'' 

So  stand  the  two  great  parties ;  such  are  the  tendencies. 

Oh  Middle-Class !  can  you  discern  herein  any  germs  of  Social 
Revolution?"  w.  u.  c. 


►►•■^»- 


LEADING   SOCIALISTS  FOR  PEACE. 


The  peaceful,  tone  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  has  doubtless 
seemed  chilling  and  flat,  in  contrast  with  the  smoking  "  blue 
ruin"  of  Revolution,  to  readers  not  a  few.  Will  our  fire-eaters 
and  drinkers  be  pleased  to  eool  their  fevered  systems  with  the 
draught  of  pure  water,  which  we  now  present.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  two  of  the  ablest  Socialist  doctors,  one  English,  one 
French. 

1.    Thus  speaks  Hugh  Doherty  on 

War  and  Industkt. 


'^Befbre  a  nation  can  be  frnly  clviltzod,  it  must  be  induitrial- 
tztd — ^tbe  arts  of  production  must  bo  substituted  for  those  of 
destruction.    The  races  of  ferocious  animals  must  be  destroyed, 
befbre  those  of  domestic  animals  can  be  safely  and  systemati- 
cally multiplied.    An  army  of  soldiers  is  a  powerfully  organ i- 
aed,  ferocious  and  destructive  animal      An  army  of  mechanics 
is  a  race  of  useful  social  animals.    The  comparison  is  not  per- 
haps literally  flattering  for  either  party,  but  it  is  correct  in 
principle.    As  animals  are  organixed  instinctively,  so  nations 
may  be  organised  socially.    In  both  aises  the  destructive  and 
ferocious  organisation  may  be  multiplied  and  increased  at  the 
expense  of  its  opposite,  and  vice  versa.    In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  appearances  of  Nature  are  contrary  to  the  reality. 
The  sun  seem9^  to  revolve  around  the  earth — ^the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun. 
"  Lions  and  tigers  se^mi  to  be  more  powerfully  organised  animals 
than  dogs  and  wolves,  but  in  reality,  the  former  hunt  alone,  in- 
dividually, or  in  pairs ;  the  latter  collectively,  in  troops.    A 
pack  of  hounds  is  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  ferocious  animal 
than  a  lion:  more  powerful  because  it  acts  combinedly ;  more 
ferocious,  because  it  hunts  without  being  forced  by  hunger. 
The  most  powerfully  dangerous  and  ferocious  of  all  wild  beasts, 
or  anti-social  organizations,  is  an  army ;  it  may  be  increased  to 


Let  us  hope  the  time  has  come  for  conduct  in  accordance  with 
sound  reason." — [Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

II.    Jules  Lechevalier  thus  advocates  the 

Pease  Policy. 

^  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  earnestly  I  rally 
around  the  principles  of  Peace,  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
From  Cain  to  Radctzky  and  to  Windisohgratz,  military  forc^, 
brute  force,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  despots.  The  Revolution 
of  1789  was  finished  by  two  invasions;  the  Revolution  of  1846 
lias  finished,  or  is  about  to  finish,  by  a  new  triumph  of  brutal 
force.  The  feeble  are  invincible  only  with  the  weapons  of 
Christ— patience,  morality,  labor.  Here  is  something  to  reflect 
cm,  and  I  here  speak  to  you  on  the  fkvorite  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent meditations. 

"  The  philosophy  of  the  principle  of  peace  as  the  expression 
of  the  truo  interest  of  the  feeble;  this  is  the  new  principle 
which  I  present  to  the  attention  of  oar  friends  of  the  Democra- 
tic and  Social  Revolution,  who  ridicule  the  Peace  Society  a  lit- 
tle, I  must  confess.  They  will,  I  trust,  learn  to  comprehend  this 
admirable  institution  better." — [Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

in.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  with  commendable  hydro- 
pathic skill  thus  describes 

The  TruT  Remedy. 

"  If  governments  will  disarm^  and  thus  reduce  their  ezpensM, 
they  will  not  only  reduce  their  loans,  but  augment  their  reve- 
nues ;  for  a  general  disarming  will  restore  to  productive  indus- 
try the  multitudes  now  maintained  in  idleness,  to  enforce  sab- . 
mission  to  taxation.  But  if  they  disarm,  abandon  mutual  ag- 
gression and  mutually  guarantee  peace,  tbe  masses,  left  at  lei- 
sure to  examine  their  own  condition,  will  demand  reformationa ; 
and  reformations,  seriously  begun,  will  end  in  republicanism. 

^^  Weill  *  To  this  conclusion  must  it  come  at  last,'  and  there- 
fore Kings  and  privileged  orders  have  the  alternative  of  yield- 
ing slowly  through  peace,  or  of  striving  to  keep  all  with  the 
certainty  of  losing  all  by  violence.  Which  is  best?  Republic- 
anism inust  come,  and  through  blood,  or  through  peace,  prosper- 
ity and  progress.  Wise  kings  will  decide  wisely,  and  the  fbols 
will  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  But  what  must  re- 
publicans do  to  accomplish  this  ?  They  must  dismiss  all  thought 
of  force,  make  universal  peace  their  f^damental  rule,  iheir 
first  step,  spread  light  as  fast  as  they  ^n,  persevere  and  be  pa- 
tient, gain  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  make  it  the  lever  for  gaining 
something  more.  They  were  in  a  hurry,  tried  force  and  failed. 
Let  them  wait,  try  reason  and  they  will  succeed.^' 


►»«  • 


For  The  Spiiit  of  the  Age. 

OUR   A  IMS  AND   ENDS. 


A  writer  in  No.  10,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  opens  an  essay 
with  the  statement,  that  "  Happiness  is  the  aim,  end,  and  es- 
sence of  man's  existence.''  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  cor- 
respondent will  not  mistake  the  aim  of  a  brief  criticism  of  his 
first  proposition.    From  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  argument  I 


infer  that  he  aims  at  the  truth.    So  also  does  the  present  writer, 
a  diabolical  extent,  and  led  into  the  maddest  freaks  of  fiendiisb    who  cannot  by  any  means  bring  himself  to  the  belief,  that  hap- 


mania.  Look  at  the  ferocious  mass  of  a  thousand  men  march 
ing  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  then  read  the  history  of  Napoleon 
leading  600,000  armed  soldiers  into  Russia  in  1812,  to  satisfy 
the  fury  of  his  senseless  vanity.  Think  also  of  the  French  Re- 
publican army  of  1849,  set  furiously  upon  Republican  Rome 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  upon  an  inoffensive  stranger.  Yes,  ar- 
mies should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible — the  destructive  nrts 
of  War  should  be  replaced  by  the  productive  arts  of  Peace. 
Man  is  good  or  evil,  God  or  devil,  as  he  imitates  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  or  the  deeds  of  the  Destroyer.  His  abode  is  hell 
or  heaven,  as  he  meditates  destruction  or  production.  This  has 
always  been  admitted  in  principle  but  overlooked  in  practice. 


piness  is  an  aim,  end,  or  essence  of  anything  in  existence.  Hap- 
piness, being  the  result  of  man's  proper  activity — an  effect 
following  true  action,  as  a  shadow  follows  its  substance — ought 
no  more  to  be  sought  as  an  end,  than  the  pursuit  of  a  shadow. 

This  error  of  your  correspondent,  however,  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  misleads  many  from  a  knowledge  of  ''  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  Those  who  have  confirmed  themselves  in 
the  error,  by  teaching  it  as  doctrine,  find  extreme  difficulty  in 
seeing  and  acknowledging  it  as  error.  They  will  reply,  that^ 
as  it  is  admitted  that  happiness  is  an  effect  of  true  action,  they 
are  justified  in  making  it  the  enJ  of  all  action.  Whereas  the 
truth  i^,  that  no  one  ever  yet  found  happiness  who  sought  it  as 
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an  Old ;  and  I  rest  the  aseertion  on  an  appeal  to  nniTeraal  ex- 
perience, that  the  highest  Joys  and  delights  of  the  soul  inraria- 
blj  come  unsought,  enhanced  as  it  were  hy  an  agreeable  sur- 
priae — ^the  i^ee  gift  of  a  beneficent  donor — for  which,  any  thing 
like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  would  be  rejected  with 
eztremest  horror. 

I  admit  it  to  be  %fact  of  man's  history,  that  he  has  sought, 
■ad  does  still  seek  happiness  as  an  end ;  but  in  this  fhct  I  dis- 
eover  the  real  cause  of  all  his  past  and  present  misery.  Seek- 
ing happiness  as  an  end  made  him  necessarily  an  egotist,  which 
estranged  him  at  once  from  his  fellow-man  and  an  omnipresent 
Deity.  This  estrangement  caused  him  to  neglect  the  institution 
of  a  Social  ProTidence,  and  thence  to  become  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  Divine  ProTidence.  Hence  the  disorder  that  now 
rages  throughout  the  earth.  In  disregarding  the  well-being  of 
our  fellow  man,  or  in  making  it  in  any  way  subsernent  to  our 
own,  we  lose  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  order,  fall  into  confu- 
■ioB,  and  totally  defeat  our  aims  at  happiness,  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  a  man  chasing  his  own  shadow.  This  is  a  law  of  Di- 
Tine  ProYidence,  or  uniTersal  order.  *^  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this 

is  T         JiAW  AND  TU£  FROPHEIS.^' 

Being  all  of  us  involved  in  this  great  calamity  of  wide-spread 
egotism,  so  that  no  one  can  justly  reproach  another,  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  ?  This  is  but  askingj  what  is  the  true  end 
snd  ai|n  of  existence  7  Doubtless  all  will  agree  that  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  human  life  is  conjunction  or  unity  with  God^  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  love.    If  so,  then  it  is  evidently  our  first  and 


panions  in  tribulation,"  had  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direetioa. 
He  had  been  seeking  a  merely  finite  good,  on  which  he  imagiiv 
ed  his  ^^  happiness''  depended.    He  had  been  an  egotist.    So  it 
is  with  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  egotism.    To  secure  an  imagin- 
ed happiness,  they  construct  systems  of  civil  and  ecelesfastiioal 
government — houses  built  upon  the  sand — having  no  semblaaea 
at  all  with  the  true  and  living  Temple  of  Divine  Humanity 
which  is  the  alpha  and  om^a  of  God's  design  for  the  hmnan 
race,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  true  aim,  end,  nnd 
essence  of  every  motive  power  in  man. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  when  this  grand  end  of  our  exiitenoe 
is  being  made  manifest.  There  are  already  those  among  us, 
who  are  permitted  to  behold  the  great  designs  of  Providence 
towards  fallen  man,  and  in  some  measure  to  percdve  the  im- 
mensity of  the  love  of  God,  which  has  not  ceased  for  a  moment 
to  enfold  in  its  infinite  embrace  the  entire  human  family  through 
all  its  wildest  and  most  discordant  antagonisms—  that  wondrous 
love  which  condemns  no  one,  not  even  the  vilest  of  the  vile  eg 
all  those,  and  only  those,  who  best  know  themselves,  can  truly 
testify .  As  we  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  this,  we  shall 
better  be  able  to  define  the  tvae  aims  and  ends  of  our  existence. 


J. 


OiiglnaUy  written  for  The  UairtirooilBm. 

REVELATIONS. 


Thbrb  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  have  been  revelations  from 

the  spiritoal  to  the  natural  world  in  every  age  since  the  crea- 

most  important  work  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God, !  tion  of  man  upon  this  planet.    Most  of  these  commQnioatioa& 


in  order  that  we  may  be  in  unity  or  conjunction  with  him,  and 
thus  enjoy  his  presence  and  protection.  Until  this  is  done,  we 
do  not  so  much  as  approach  our  work.  But  who  possesses  the 
key  to  this  knowledge— for  both  Nature  and  Revelation  are 
sealed  books  to  us  ?  We  are  even  ignorant  of  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves— all  unity  is  broken— the  unity  of  man  with  man, 
with  Nature,  and  with  God— how  shall  we  learn  to  know  con- 
cerning the  re-union  ?    This  is  a  vital  question. 

Merits  solution  we  need  divine  revelation.  This  is  provided 
for  all  who  earnestly  ask  the  question.  In  the  Revelation 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  servant  John,  chap.  i.  verses  17 
and  18,  are  these  words :  « And  when  I  saw  him,  [mark  the 
words,]  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  hand 
upon  me,  saying  nnto  190,  fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  j 
I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for- 
•vermore,  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'' 
Again,  in  the  3d  chapter,  7th  verse:  "These  things  saith  he 
that  id  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  ket  of  David,  he 

that  OPBIVETB,  AND    IfO    MAN    SHUTTRTH:   AND   SHUTTBTH,  AND  NO 
MXN  OPKNETH. 


although  firmly  believed  by  those  to  whom  they  were  directly 
made,  were  doubtless  received  by  few  if  any  others,  and  although 
of  use  to  the  whole  human  family,  they  have  nevertheless  for 
this  reason  been  lost  to  mankind.  Some,  however,  have  related 
to  events  of  a  local  and  individual  interest,  and  from  a  striking 
Ailfilment  of  some  unlocked  for  prediction,  have  demonstrated 
their  truth  to  the  observation  of  the  outward  senses,  and  tiraa 
compelled  belief  among  a  large  circle  of  immediate  friends  vft 
neighbors,  or  throughout  a  whole  community,  of  those  who  could 
not  have  believed  on  any  other  grounds. 

But  a  great  many  of  those  who  have  been  in  so  elevated  a  con- 
dition as  to  receive  and  commune  with  theintelligenee  ofthe 
second  sphere,  have  natundly  had  their  meditations  fixed  upon 
the  causes  of  human  wretchedness,  or  rather  upon  the  inopera- 
tive condition  of  those  causes  which  have  been  decreed  for  the 
fruition  of  human  happiness,  and  perceiving  the  nature  of  these 
causes  and  their  silent  but  powerful  and  inevitable  action,  they 
have  been  content  to  prophesy  their  fulfilment  in  the  distant 
ages  of  the  future,  and  have  communicated  their  prophetical 
sayings  to  the  minds  around  them  in  language  necessarily  sym- 


Kow  we  have  hitherto  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  necessary   bolical  and  poetical    These  revelations,  however,  have  been, 


knowledge,  for  want  of  a  key  to  that  wisdom  which  lies  con- 
cealed as  well  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  in 
the  pages  of  the  great  volume  of  Nature  j  and  so  long  as  we  fail 
to  make  application  to  him  who  holds  this  key,  just  so  long 
■hall  we  continue  in  that  ignorance.  We  can  in  no  wise  com- 
prehend the  mysteries  of  the  Three  Unities— the  Three-in-One 
— ^nor  perceive  the  analogies  which  bind  together  the  creature 
and  the  Creator— nor  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  laws 
of  universal  unity,  which  arc  absolutely  essential  to  the  re- 
formation of  social  order,  so  that  all  human  institutions  shall 
beoome  an  incarnation  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  previous  to  the  opening  of  John's  in- 
terior sight,  he  heard  a  great  voice  behind  him^  and  saw  nothing 
until  he  had  turned  himself  round.  But  ^'  being  turned,''  he 
beheld  that  wonderful  vision,  before  which  he  fell  prostrate, 
"  as  dead."  These  details  are  very  naturally  overlooked  by  the 
•uperficial  reader,  but  not  so  by  those  who  are  searching  for  the 
"  hidden  treasures"  of  interior  truth  j  for  they  find  therein  the 
aws  of  universal  order.    John,  like  all  his  "  brethren  and  com- 


for  the  most  part,  fragmentary ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
simply  permitted,  but  not  authorised.    They  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  close  communion  of  friends,  one  residing  in  the 
natural  and  the  other  in  the  spiritual  sphere.    The  resident  of 
tho  second  sphere,  being  permitted  so  to  do,  elevates  the  mind 
of  his  friend  to  that  plane  of  thought  which  the  former  habitu- 
ally occupies.    The  prophet  is  thus  enabled  to  see  ultimate 
causes  and  their  effects.    But  that  extraordinary  communica- 
tion from  the  second  sphere  which  is  embodied  in  the  book  by 
A.  J.  Davis,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  concerted  and  oi^ganixed 
action  of  the  governing  minds  of  that  sphere  \  and  if  so,  it  is 
evidently  the  first  authorized  general  message  from  the  spirit- 
ual world  collectively  to  the  natural  world  collectively,  which 
has  been  made  since  the  creation  of  man  on  this  globe.    This  is, 
indeed,  a  transcendently  important  claim,  but  no    one  can 
candidly  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  fully  under- 
standing its  scope  and  spirit,  and  not  come  to  this  conclusion. 

It  does,  not,  however,  receive  this  candid  examination  flrom 
every  one  into  whose  hands  it  finds  its  way.    Some  take  it  up, 
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glance  «!  %  few  isolated  pusagoe  which  conflict  with  their  pre- 
jadices,  disregard  the  connection  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
rest  of  the  Tolame,  make  up  a  hasty  judgment^  and  reject  it  at 
■nee.  Others  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  most  common  phenom- 
ena of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  look  upon  every  thing  bearing 
the  least  relation  these  phenomena  as  in  the  natare  of  things 
Impossible,  and  as  the  .work  of  men  designing  to  impose  upon 
their  credulity.  There  is  stiU  another  class,  and  these  are  your 
'' 'strong-minded"  men.  They  sit  down  and  read  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing it,  and  this  they  attempt  to  do  by  heaping  upon  it  the 
most  billy  and  triTial  ridicule,  by  calling  its  argumenrs  *^  long- 
exploded  sophistries''  without  goring  the  lesst  indication  of  the 
argumentatiTe  amunition  that  has  exploded  them,  (which  amu- 
nition,  indeed,  they  would  find  it  Tery  difficult  to  furnish,)  and 
characteristically  concluding  by  adopting  the  same  manner  of 
argumentation  which  they  have  time  and  again  complained  of 
the  infidel  for  using  in  his  crusade  against  the  Bible.  These 
'<  strong-minded"  men,  of  course,  cannot  be  bent,  much  less  bro- 
kbn,  and  like  the  primitlTe  granite  of  the  earth,  they  must  re- 
main helplessly  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the 
Taniahed  ages. 

But  this  ought  not  to  prevent  those  who  possess  and  under- 
stand the  Tolnme  referred  to,  from  extending  its  ciroulation 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Among  these,  it  is 
very  likely,  many  can  be  found  who  are  neither  prejudiced  nor 
^'  strong-minded"  to  an  unreasonable  extent ;  these  will  read 
it)  and  be  grateful  for  having  their  attention  colled  to  it.  But 
ofooorse  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  urge  it  upon  any  who  can 
not  receive  it:  for  to  every  one  is  given  blessings  according  to 
their  capacity  to  receive  them.  If  we  knew  all  who  have  re- 
eeived  the  contents  of  that  book  to  their  hearts,  and  how  many 
were  of  the  first  minds  of  the  age,  we  would  doubtless  have  oc- 
oanott  to  rejoice;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  esse,  men  are 
never  in  haste  to  profess  their  attachment  to  unpalatable  truths. 
But  on  all  sides  we  can  discover  shoots  starting  up  trough 
literary  ground,  which  give  unmistakable  evidenoe  of  origlnat«> 
in  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  righteousness  under  whose 
Vruiohes  we  repose.  Therefore  we  rest  oontent,  grateful,  and 
patient.  b. 


EUROPCAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE   WEEK  ENDING   00T.«, 
Latest  Date,  Sept.  22. 

Ih  F&AifCE,  the  principal  event  of  importance  is  the  assembling 
of  a  grand  Metropolitan  Council  in  Paris.  The  first  session  of 
this  remarkable  body  took  place  on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Religious  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  A  private  con- 
versation took  place  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  to  verify  the 
claims  of  those  desirous  of  attending,  to  regulate  the  order  of  the 
proceedings,  and  to  name  the  theologians  who  were  to  be  pre- 
sent The  same  day  at  3  o'clock,  the  first  general  congr^^ion 
took  place,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  delivered  an  address 
indicating  the  objects  of  the  council.  Three  decrees  were  then 
read,  2^  aperiendo  synodo  ;  modo  vivendi  in  coneUio;  and  J>e 
professionefidei;  which  were  to  be  promulgated  at  the  first  gen- 
eral sitting.  That  sitting  was  held  the  next  day  with  much 
solemnity.  Mass  was  said  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the 
sanctuary  being  placed  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  in  frill  canon- 
icals. Messieurs  de  Meauz,  Versailles,  Blois,  Orleans,  and  the  Del- 
egate of  the  Bishop  of  Ohartres,  whose  great  age  prevented  his 
attending  in  person. 

The  course  of  proceeding  of  the  persons  conuected  with  the 
Council  is  as  follows:  They  rise  at  5.  recite  the  breviary,  and 
then  hear  mass,  which  is  celebrated  at  7  1-3 ;  after;that  the  pri- 
vate sittings  of  the  bishops  and  theologians ;  breakfast  takes 
place  at  11,  and  during  its  continuance,  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  the  life  of  St.  Charles,  the  restorer  of  councils 


in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  read;  at  one  o'clock,  the  Divine 
oflice ;  at  three,  the  general  sitting  of  the  Council ;  at  six,  din- 
ner, accompanied  by  reading  as  in  the  morning ;  and  the  day 
closes  by  prayers  at  nine.  The  Council  is  divided  into  five 
Committees:  1st.  that  of  decrees;  2d,  doctrine;  3d,  eeolesiaaU- 
cal  studies;  4th,  discipline ;  and  5th,  canonical  law.  Prece- 
dence is  given  not  to  dignity  but  to  seniority  of  nomination. 
The  Council  holds  1.  private  congregations  or  sittings;  2.  gen- 
eral ones ;  3.  solemn  sessions.  The  private  congregations  are  a 
kind  of  bureau  where  the  matters  afterward  to  be  examined  are 
first  distributed ;  the  general  congregations  are  the  meetings  ie 
which  the  private  ones  send  in  their  reports;  and  the  solemn 
sessions  are  intended  te  pronounce  on  and  publish  the  decreet 
decided  on  in  the  general  congregations.  ' 

No  special  results  had  followed  the  publication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  A  demand  was  made  for  the  immediate  convoca- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  domestic  and  in- 
ternational policy  pursued  by  the  goyernment,  but  no  action 
was  taken  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

The  route  taken  by  M.  Ledru  BoIIin  on  the  13th  of  Juno  ia 
now  known.  He  first  went  to  the  hon:e  of  Madame  Cieorgsi 
Sand,  at  La  Chatre,  then  to  London,  where  ho  arrived  on  tiie 
11th  July,  with  a  passport,  under  the  name  of  HeiseL  M.  Boi- 
chot  arrived  in  London  at  the  same  time  as  MM.  Ledru-Bollin 
and  Considerant  The  latter  travelled  under  the  name  of  IL 
Bixio. 

By  way  of  precaution  against  excitement  on  the  oooadon  of 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators  of  June  by  the  high  Court  of  Jn^ 
tice  at  Versailles,  the  Gfovernment  adopted  new  measoresfrir  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  Changarnier,  has  divided  Paris  inte 
quarters  or  districts,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  oompn* 
nies  of  the  different  regiments  of  the  garrison,  and  eaehoompiigf 
has  its  quarter  assigned  to  it,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  evsiy  part 
of  Paris  would  be  protected  by  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  Hn- 
tional  Guards  be  safe  from  attack  or  obstniotion  daring  tMr 
muster. 

The  President  of  the  Bepublic,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  advice  of  tho  Commisnon  das 
miiesen  liberte,  presided  over  by  M.  Victor  Poacher,  has  ordered 
the  release  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  insurgents  of 
June,  1848,  confined  on  the  pontons  of  Brest,  Cherbourgh,  and 
VOrisnt.  In  eonaequence  of  this  relesse  there  are  now  no  more 
insurgents  In  the  narul  establishments,  at  POrient.  It  is  said 
that  the  citadel  of  Port  Louis  will  be  set  apart  for  politiosl  of- 
fenders  condemned  to  detention. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  operative  printers  of  Paris  took 
place  at  the  Chabet,in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  Sunday,  Sept  16. 
Above  Hre  hundred  attended.  Aft«r  a  toast  had  been  given  to 
*^  The  Liberty  of  the  Press.^'  and  a  second  to  "  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Human  Mind,''  Pierre  Leroax  made  an  eloquent  speeolL 
in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  discovery  and  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  printing.  He  concluded  by  proposing  as  a 
toast,  <'  The  unlimited  Liberty  of  the  Press.''  The  meeting  then 
separated  amid  loud  cries  of^^  Vice  la  Bepublique  !^  <<  Vi9$im 
Liberie  de  la  Presse  /" 

At  Bomb  all  is  uncertainty,  and  wholesale  arrests  take  place 
without  the  observation  of  legal  forms.  Every  one  sees  a  crisis 
impending;  but  whether  it  will  be  for  good  or  evil  is  doubtfuL 
The  misery  of  the  people  increases  daily,  and  with  it  their  ha- 
tred of  the  priesta  A  new  journal,  intended  to  be  the  journal 
of  the  pure  pontifical  party,  has  appeared. 

The  Pope  has  left  Gaeta,  and  taken  up  his  abode  at  Portid, 
near  the  City  of  Naples.  He  was  not,  it  is  ssid,  received  at  Na- 
ples with  the  same  demonstrations  of  joy  that  the  mere  name  of 
Pius  IX.  drew  down  from  the  Italians  two  years  ngo.  Many  gen- 
tlemen did  not  even  lift  their  hats  to  the  head  of  the  Church. 

Qaeibaldi  has  been  lodged  in  prison  at  Genoa.  His  wi£s 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  died. 
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The  Coneardia  of  Turin  adds  the  following  particulurc : 

"  HU  wite,  it  appears,  really  died  from  fatigue,  In  •  itate  of 
pregnancy,  on  the  sea  eoaat,  after  landing  to  etcape  from  tke 
attack  of  the  Austrian  fleet,  as  our  readers  will  remember.  The 
peasants  sent  to  Ravenna  for  a  physician,  but  he  came  too  late 
to  save  her.  Qaribaldi,  after  this  heavy  blow,  wandered  for  35 
days,  under  different  dis^isos,  in  the  fields,  among  the  woodfc 
and  mountains  of  the  Appenioes,  sleeping  by  day  and  travelling 
by  night ;  sometimes  a  guest  at  tbe  table  of  the  Crotian ;  at 
other  times  walliiog  unheeded  among  the  very  men  sent  to 
apprehend  him  ;  till  at  last  haying  crossed  the  Tuscan  Marem- 
me,  he  sucoeeded  in  embarking  in  a  fishing-boat  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  fisherman  arrived  at  Chiavari.  The  Intendant 
had  the  simplicity  to  ask  him  for  his  passport  legalized  by  the 
Sardinian  Counsel.  Qaribaldi  unhesitatingly  gave  him  a  pass* 
port  which  a  friend  had  forced  upon  his  acceptance,  and  observed 
that  he  had  unfortunately  met  with  no  Sardinian  Consul  in  the 
forests  and  ravines  which  he  had  crossed.  Our  readers  know 
the  rest." 

The  arrest  of  Gaiibaldi  excited  a  violent  storm  in  the  Turin 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Signor  Sanguineti,  deputy  for  Chiavari, 
presented  a  petition  trum  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  praying 
that  the  general  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  deputy  Baralis 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  passed  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  Gen.  Garibaldi.  The  Minister  Pinelli  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and  read  the  35th  article  of  the 
Civil  Code,  which  deprives  any  subject  of  his  civil  rights  who 
•hall  take  military  service  under  a  foreign  power ;  and  he  argued 
that  Garibaldi,  having  accepted  the  rank  of  General  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  had  lost  his  quality  of  citizen,  and  could  not 
claim  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution.  He  might,  consequent- 
ly, be  arrested,  and  expelled  the  country,  like  any  foreigner. 
The  depu!y  Barolis  contended  that  the  loss  of  civil  rights  did 
ftot  Imply  the  loss  of  political  lights  or  the  quality  of  citizen 
Siivoral  orders  of  the  day  having  been  proposed,  the  Chamber, 
after  a  most  stormy  discussion,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
proposed  by  Signor  Tocebio:  "  Tbe  Chamber,  declaring  that 
tiiaanMtof  Gen.  Garibaldi,  and  the  menace  of  his  expulsion 
f^om  the  Pied  moo  tese  territory,  are  contrary  to  the  right*  con- 
nofirated  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  Italiain 
nationality  and  glory,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.** 

The  Cmcordia  of  Turin  of  the  11th  inst.  states  thatCHribaldi 
is  treated  with  great  courtesy  :  that  his  fiiends  are  allowed  to 
visit  him,  and  that  many  officers  have  dose  m>,'  He  reccom* 
mended  union  and  concord  to  them,  that  Piedmont  might  recover 
and  become  the  bulwark  of  Italian  liberty  and  independence. 
He  has  expressed  a  wish  to  reside  at  Turin,  whore  he  has 
numerous  friends;  but  the  Government  will  not  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Piedment  and  threatens  him  with  a  prosecution  in 
case  he  intended  to  stay,  on  account  of  the  13,00  ires  he  ex- 
acted at  Arena,  after  the  famous  armistice  of  Scolasco. 

The  trials  of  the  nnfortunate  Hhnqabian  patriots  are  going 
on  rapidly  at  Pesth,  and  are  conducted  with  a  spirit  of  unrelent- 
ing severity.  Every  Hungarian  who  was  any  how  or  any 
where  implicated  in  the  revolution,  the  members  of  the  Diet, 
public  officers,  judges,  and  occupants  of  every  public  station  in 
Hungary  during  the  revolution,  are  suhject  to  the  Court-Martial. 
The  high  aristocracy,  the  Clergy  and  the  Jews,  are  singled  out 
for  severe  treatment.  One  Clergyman  has  been  shot  and  another 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years  imprisonment.  The  director  of  an 
asylum  for  children,  a  writer  on  education,  has  been  arrested. 
Innumerable  punishments  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Jews.  The 
most  common  punishment  for  officers  is  to  be  put  into  the  ranks ; 
at  Arad  some  thousand  honored  officers  have  suffered  this.  At 
Pesth  two  cavalry  officers  have  been  degraded  to  drive  baggage- 
wagons.  The  opinion  prevails  among  the  officers  of  Gorgey's 
oorps  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Hungary.  "  He  was 
betrayed  and  sold  to  us ;  he  has  been  bribed  by  the  Russians  j 
the  matter  was  long  ago  arranged ;  he  might  have  fbught  it  out 


still  longer ;  we  know  that  it  was  all  over  wiih  our  oauM^  hot 
Gorgey  might  have  risked  another  battle  and  saved  tha  honor 
of  the  Hungarian  arma'^    This  is  the  tal  k  of  these  officers. 

Ikis  news  from  EaoLAMp  is  unimportiint    The  potato  diseue 
is  making  pngre^s  in  Ireland. 


HimB  0f  tt)e  iUrek. 


M.  DE  TocQUEviUiK  AMD  M.  Poussiif. — Tka  Baltimore  Amer- 
icaOj  of  last  week,  has  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  m  this  city  to 
a  friend  in  Baltimore,  in  which  almost  the  entire  reeposMhiUiy 
of  the  reoent  difficulty  at  Washington  is  shifted  from  M.  Povs* 
son's  shoulders  to  those  of  U.  de  Tocqueville.  The  writer  pro- 
fesses to  have  his  facts  from  a  French  gentleman  who  knows  ail 
about  it,  and  goes  on  to  state : 

"  He  (the  French  gentleman,)  says  that  the  reason  for  IL  da 
Tocqueville's  own  ignorance  of  the  law  of  salvage,  and  that  ht 
oonld  not  dismiss  Poussin  without  disgracing  himself.  He  mya 
he  has  seen  the  instructions  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  Poussin  in 
the  case  of  Carpender,  and  that  they  direct  Poussin  to  address 
to  our  govenunent  a  protest  against  the  law  of  salvage,  and  con- 
sequently against  the  seixura  and  detention  of  the  Eugenie,  as 
involvhig  the  dignity  of  the  American  marine,  and  that  there 
is  not  an  insulting  expression  in  the  letter  of  Poussin,  for  whitok 
he  was  intercommunieated,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  almost 
the  very  same  words  in  M.  de  Toequeville's  instmotions,  exospt 
that  in  which  11  Poussin  went  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  about  the 
little  interest  Frew^man  felt,  when  they  had  occasion  to  con- 
demn an  American  officer,  la  anything  he  oould  say  in  self-de- 
fenoe." 

'<  He  says  it  was  determined  to  recall  Poussin  in  July  last^  bni 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  having  committed  himself  by  his  instrn^ 
tions,  oould  not  recall  hin  for  obedienee  to  tiksn,  and  dared  ao^ 
rest  the  recall  on  the  ground  that  he  had  attempted  to  leotujia 
our  government  on  its  own  dignity  and  honor,  ss  he  had  told 
him  that  both  these  were  violated  by  Oarpender'a  oondnet.  Thin 
too^  he  sajs,  aooonnts  for  the  extraordinary  deh^  in  M.  da  To«* 
queville's  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  American  govemm«nt| 
ha  donbting  what  waaproper  to  be  dona  in  so  embanaasing  a> 
poeitioa.  He  thinks,  too,  that  this  also  aeoonnis  for  his  letter  to 
Bfr.  Rush,  in  which,  you  have  seen,  he  attempts  to  implicate 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thus  to  save  his  own  minister.  He 
says,  he  has  no  doubt  M.  Ppussin  would  have  been  recalled 
promptly,  if  M.  de  Tocqveville  had  not  got  thus  involved  in  his 
own  folly  in  the  affair.  He  thinks  M.  Poussin  will  now  be  re- 
called, and  that  Mr.  Rives  will  be  received.^' 


»••- 


The  Coolidoe  Matter. — The  editor  of  tbe  Calais,  Me.,  Ad- 
vertiser, is  a  believer  in  the  escape  of  Coolidge  from  the  Maine 
State  Prison,  and  of  the  cheat  with  regard  to  his  body.  In  his 
last  paper  he  says— ^^  In  addition  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
Dr.  Mann  of  Skowhegan,  that  Dr.  Coolidge,  the  murder  of  Matl^ 
ewB,  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prison  Wardens,  and  which 
to  our  mind  is  ample,  he  has  been  seen  by  a  person  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  on  his  way  to  California.  We  hope 
this  matter  will  be  looked  into,  and  those  concerned  in  hisesoapa 
ousted  from  office,  and  more  trustworthy  men  put  in  their  places.'' 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  :~^<  The  fact  that  Dr.  Mann  and 
Coolidge's  own  father  have  testified  that  the  body  which  was 
exhumed  and  said  to  be  that  of  the  prisoner,  was  not  his  bodj« 
would  seem  to  be  a  y&cj  material  cireumstanoe,  giving  color  to 
the  belief  that  Coolidge  did  not  die  in  the  manner  asserted* 
But  the  suspicious  circumstance  to  our  mind  is  that  contained 
in  the  tesstimony  of  the  Warden.  The  fact  that  certain  letters 
were  written  by  Coolidge  to  a  fellow  prisoner,  arran^ng  a  dia- 
bolical plot  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Flint,  is  undisputed  ^  but  tlia 
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supposition  thai  CooHdge  wrote  those  letters  for  any  other  pur- 
pose Ihtti  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  trick,  by  which  he  might 
cpoape,  is  more  incredible  than  the  report  that  he  is  now  alite* 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  and  puerile  than  the  act  of  com- 
mitting himself  on  paper  to  such  a  clumsy  plot,  unless  it  was 
irith  some  other  view  than  that  which  he  professed  to  anticipate 
firom  itsfalfllment.  He  seems  to  have  arranged  the  plot  fbr  the 
express  purpose  of  having  it  disooTered  ;  by  which  means  he 
might  resort  to  some  trick  to  hoodwink  and  elude  the  agents  of 
the  law.    In  this  trick  we^belioTe  that  he  has  fully  succeeded. 


^smn  mi  (Sonntrg  Jttms. 


>»■*' 


Thk  American  Institttx. — The  great  annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
when  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  specimens  of  unequalled 
▼arlely  in  every  branch  of  trade  was  presented  to  the  public. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  of  the  weather  a  large  and  nu- 
mefoas  smdienoe  filled  the  spacious  hall  at  the  Battery,  all  eager 
to  witness  and  appreciate  the  triumphs  of  American  genius  In 
mediaiiical  iuTention.    The  arrangements  of  this  year  are  ad-   *^  ***^  "S^  ^^  tweniy-one,  with  a  merchant  haTing  a  capital  of 


Hume. — Hume  one  day  complained  in  a  mixed  company  that 
he  considered  himself  very  ill  treoted  by  the  world,  by  its  unjust 
and  unreasonable  censures;  adding  that  he  had  written  many 
volumes  throughout  the  whole  of  which  there  were  but  few  pogea 
that  could  be  said  to  contain  any  reprehensible  roalter;  and  yet 
for  those  pages  he  was  abused  and  torn  to  peices !  The  com- 
pany for  some  time  paused ;  when  at  length  a  gentleman  dryly 
observed,  that  he  put  him  in  mind  of  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
notary  public,  who,  having  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
forgery,  lamented  the  extreme  injustice  and  hardship  of  his 
case,  inasmuch  as  he  had  written  many  thousand  inoffensive 
sheets  and  now  ho  was  to  be  hanged  for  a  single  i       i  e 

[C3^Dr.  Bacon,  of  the  Day  Book,  makes  this  calculation  :  If 
a  clerk  will  commence  on  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year 


mirablei,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  worthy  managers  for 
their  exertions  to  fhdlitate  the  '^inspection  of  erery  article.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  Introductory  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Meigs,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  review  the  many  benefits  which  haveaoorued  to  mankind 
firom  the  iuTentions  of  Amerioan  genius,  and  the  glorious  pic- 
ture which  we  may  augur  from  the  indication  now  before  us. — 
[Truth  Teller. 


-*«^»«-^> 


The  Waa  with  the  Dogs. — ^Between  the  18th  of  June  and 
the  26th  of  September,  there  have  been  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dogs  kiled  in  this  city  south  of  Forty-second 
street  The  cost  to  the  city  for  killing  these  useless  ours^  inde- 
pendoAt  of  the  expense  attendant  upon  remoring  their  dead 
canasses,  amounts  to  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
A  lai^  proportion  of  this  amount  has  been  paid  to  five  or  six 
colored  men,  one  of  whom,  named  Henry  Bc|^  has  receiTed  two 
kmdced  and  fifty  dollars.  This  man  has  become  quite  famous 
in  the  city  as  a  dog-killer,  andpie  is  worth  some  three  or  fbur 
Iftousand  dollars,  which  is  the  result  of  his  own  industry.  Last 
year  aiMr«  wore  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen  dogs 
killed,  being  nine  hundred  ana  kk«M  less  than  the  number  killed 
tho present  year. — [Cour.  and  Eoq. 


twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  save  out  of  his  salary  two  hundred 
dollars  a  ypar,  and  lend  it  to  his  cniployer  at  seven  per  cent  on 
his  note  at  six  months,  add  the  interest  to  the  principal  when 
the  note  is  paid,  and  lend  it  again,  and  so  receiving  his  interest 
semi-annually  and  investing  it,  he  will  at  the  age  of  forty  have 
possessed  himself  of  all  his  employer's  capital  and  a  large  sum 
of  his  profits. 


-*«^»«- 


LiBRABT  Bestroyeb — The  Freeman^s  Journal  says  that  at  the 
recent  fire|at  Williamsburgh  the  Catholic  priest  (Rev. Mr.  M  .ioue) 
who  resided  with  M  Lake,  lost  his  entire  library,  of  oonsiavrablo 
Talue,  and  the  whole  of  his  other  property.  It  appears  that  tho 
books  and  papers  of  the  parish  were  at  the  same  time  almost 
wholly  destroyed. 


•  •  •- 


>•  I* 


C0I.17MBIA  Collsoe. — The  annual  Commencement  of  the  above 
iBiUlution  took  place  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  before  a  largo 
and  highly  respectable  audience,  among  whom  were  several  dis- 
tinguished personages.  The  entertainments  were  entirely  lite- 
rary, and  in  many  instances  did  honor  to  the  institution,  several 
QratioBS  and  poena  were  delivered  between  each  of  which  the 
excellent  orchestn^  of  Mr.  Bristow  played  some  favorite  pieces 
which  added  oonsiderably  to  enliven  the  scene. 


A  MiLrTAKT  Tbbolooiaii. — On  one  of  my  voyages  home  fronr 
America,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  army  lamented  thai 
the  governor  of  one  of  our  colonies  had  lately  appointed  as 
Attomey-General  one  who  was  an  Atheist  I  t<^d  him  I  know 
the  lawyer  in  qneetion  «e  be  a  sealons  Baptist.  **  Tes,''  he  replied 
"Baptist,  Atheist,  or  something  of  that  sort.— [Ly ell's  Amerlefi 


►•*- 


-»««^»4- 


BiwoDLAX  PaxiiOT«iTiON. — ^In  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Obxistiah  BxAMiNca,  for  the  present  month,  Mr.  Tickaor  men- 
tions a  singular  fact  in  oonneotion  with  the  death  of  the  elder 
and  younger  Buckminister,  fsther  and  son.  The  latter,  after  a 
sadden  attack,  died  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  at  noon. 
His  father  who  was  journeying  for  his  health,  died  in  Vermont 
the  next  morning,  without  any  knonledgeof  his  son's  condition, 
but  saying,  with  almost  his  last  breath,  ^  My  son  Joseph  is 
dead ," — adding,  when  assured  he  must  have  dreamed,  "  I  have 
not  slept  nor  dreamed— he  is  dead.''  The  effect  was  electric, 
and,  (adds  Mr.  T.,)  however  acdidental  the  coincidence  might  be, 
persuaded  that  it  was  so,  all  acknowledged  its  strangeness,  and 
few  fidleid  to  be  conscious  of  its  influence. 


fl^alifomia  gold  to  the  amount  of  £120,000  has  been  landed 
frtm  the  Oalypso,  at  Portsmouth,  and  conveyed  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  Bngl»nd.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  gold 
is  shipped  from  San  Frandsoo  to  England  at  two  per  cent,  and 
bills  are  allowed  to  be  drawn  agt^nst  it,  as  soon  as  the  bills  qf 
lading  are  received  in  this  port. 


•  •  • 


Frederika  Bremer,  the  popular  novelist^  arrived  in  this 
dty  on  Thursday,  in  the  steamship  Canada^ 


Abby  Hutchinson — that  was— is  recovering  from  her 
sickness  very  rapidly,  says  the  Boston  Bee,  having  gained  in 
weight  three  pounds  during  the  the  past  week.  She  has  Hvf4 
trntnty-one  daps  without  taking  a  particle  of  food — swallowed 
nothing,  during  that  time,  with  the  exception  otcold  water  \ 

f;^  Some  compute  that  the  rats  in  the  United  States  oonsumo 
six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain  a  year.  These  animals 
are  almost  as  expensive  and  worthless  as  loafers  and  dandies, 
who  appear  to  be  "  bom  only  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth.'' 

X^  In  Germany  great  precaution  is  taken  in  the  sale  of 
arsenic,  none  being  sold  withouta  written  order  from  a  physi- 
cian, except  that  for  a  rat  poison,  which  is  mixed  with  tallow 
and  lamp  black,  thus  formings  compound  whi<di  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  any  human  being. 

^^  In  the  last  five  centuries  France  has  spent  326  years  in 
War  !  If  all  those  years  had  been  passed  in  peace,  who  (w 
doubt  that  her  people  would  have  been  much  better  fitted  to  eigoy 
republican  institutions  than  they  now  are. 
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Air  Oeigi!! AL  WtLL.-— The  following  is  iho  wpj  of  ft  will  left 
hj  a  iiiui  who  chOM  to  be  hU  own  lawyer : 

*<Thii  ia  the  last  will  of  me,  John  Thomas. 

**!  giTe  alt  my  things  to  my  relations,  to  be  dirided  among 
Ihem  the  best  way  they  oan. 

"N.  B.— If  anybody  kicks  up  a  row,  ot  makes  any  fass  abont 
It,  he  isn't  to  haTe  anything. 

*<  Signed  by  me^  Johh  Tbomas.'' 


»«-^ 


CI^The  London  Globe  says  the  light-fingered  gentry  now 
wear  short  coats  with  pockets  outside.  Their  hands,  in  a  crowd, 
are  always,  to  prevent  suspicion,  in  their  pockets,  which  how- 
ever, have  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom.  Through  this  aperture 
they  manage  to  push  their  hands,  and  in  many  cases,  unperceived 
«Bd  undetected,  contrive  to  make  free  with  the  pockets  of  those 
whom  they  have  been  standing  near. 


Ileitis  said  that  Dr.  Gannett^s  society,  (Unitarian)  in  Boston, 
has  been  requested  to  surrender  immediate  possession  of  their 
«hnreh  and  land  in  Federal-street,  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Society  of  this  city,  on  tbe  ground  of  an  alleged  provision  in 
the  original  grant  of  said  estate,  that  Scotch  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  should  always  be  maintained  there ! 


fc  <*»■<  mt 


li^Tho  Boston  Transcript  states  that  the  Eev.  Joy  H.  Fair- 
ohUd,  of  the  Payson  Charoh,  South  Boston,  has  commenced  an 
aetton  in  the  Supreme  Jndioial  Court  against  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.  D.  of  the  Bssez*8treet  Church  in  this  city,  for  libel 
•ad  slander,  and  suing  for  damages  in  $10,000. 


^  M  *m« »  m 


y^Mr.  Musters,  the  suocessfiil  wooer  of  Mary  Chaworth,  the 
Moved  of  Lord  Byron,  has  reoentiy  died  at  the  age  of  72  years, 
Issvlng  his  large  estates  to  his  son  John,  aged  13.  His  wife  died 
affright  in  1832,  occasioned  by  the  Eeform  riots  in  Nottingham. 

yVThe  admirers  of  the  late  Bev.  Pr.  Chalmers  are  oontribu- 
^Bg  to  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  him  at  Anstrather,  in  Fife^ 
the  plaoe  of  his  birth.  The  memorial  is  to  oonsist  of  a  handsome 
Ikteehuroh  with  a  lofty  tower. 


t^id.  Guisot  is  qnietly  residing  at  Val  Bioher,  near  Lisieux, 
where  he  is  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  "  English 
Bevolution.'' 


fl^In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Mantua,  is  preserved  a 
vial  containing  the  blood  of  our  Savior,  taken  up  with  a  sponge 
by  a  Roman  centurian  at  the  time  of  the  cruoiftzion-H)r  at  least 
they  say  it  was. 


fH^Mr.  Samuel  Gumey,  a  well  known  and  eminent  English 
banker,  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  declares  it  is  his  opinion 
that  both  France  and  England  are  on  the  ere  of  bankruptcy. 

f:^The  British  press  complains  of  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  paid  to  the  Italian  singers,  and  French  dancers  by  the 
Iiondon  managers. 


yVM.  Raspail  assures  the  world  that  cholera  may  be  cured 
by  a  camphor  and  aloetio  process.  The  diet  (preventive)  should 
be  well  seasoned  with  garlic,  pepper  and  ginger. 

f^Mr.  George  H.  Hill,  well  known  for  his  personation  of 
Yankee  characters,  died  at  Saratoga  Springs  on  Friday  the 
98th  ult. 
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Back  NcmBBaK,  flrom  No.  t,  can  be  supplied  to  new  snhsori- 
bers.  We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  take  this  paper,  will  renuft 
promptly. 

Post  OFrici  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  plaoe  of  ftaetieBil 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  mt^  be  obtained  of  all  Post  UmUo. 

Paykkiit  in  advanoe,  is  desirable,  in  all  eases.  $2  will  pay 
for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advanos^ 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 

"SnaiT  OF  THE  AOK." 

SuBscaiBExs  will  please  be  partieular  in  writing  the  Biar    , 
Post  Orrioa,  Countt,  and  Stats,  distinotly,  in  all  U 
dressed  to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays, 
and  mistakes. 
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PROSPECTUS 

THE  SPIRITJF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transfbcn*- 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
from  oompetitive  to  oo-operative  industry,  fh>m  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  aivooate^  Reofgsal- 
sation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  ot 
all  relations,  in  tbe  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  If  orld. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  uT 
Gk>d  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefhl  transformation  in  humaa 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highesfc 
light  on  all  sides  communioatwi  in  relation  to  Nstniw,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— iUustratii>«  «s«ording  to  its  power,  tha  lavs 

of  Universal  Voi^r- 

Bx  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — ^reports  of  R^ 
form  Movements — sketches  of  8eientiflc  discoverieeandMeohaA- 
ical  inventions — ^notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex- 
tracts from  tho  periodical  literature  of  Continental  BaropOi 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Agi 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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For  Th9  Spirit  of  the  Ac«. 

THE   BRIDE. 


BT  MISS  FSCEBB  OABST. 


Like  the  mono  of  an  arrow, 
Rushing,  singing  from  the  strinj^ 

Was  the  sound  in  the  June  roses 
Of  each  homeward  clearing  wing : 

Where  the  leaTSS  were  softlj  parted 

By  a  hand  of  snowy  graoe, 
Letting  la  a  shower  of  sunlight 

Brightly  o^er  an  eager  Iboe ; 

O'er  the  young  fiiee  of  a  maiden. 
Touched  by  clkanging  hope  andfear, 

As  the  sound  of  rapid  hooMjrokes 
Keazing,  lUl  upon  the  ear. 

White  robes  softly  heaying,  fluf  ring, 

O'er  her  bosom's  rise  of  snow, 
Spoke  the  strange  and  soft  confession 
,    Of  the  beating  heart  below. 

And  the  fluse  had  sweet  rerealingi^ 
Sweeter  than  the  lip  may  speak, 

For  the  soft  fires  of  conflBssIon 
Lit  their  crimson  in  the  cheek. 

Hot  for  friend,  and  not  for  brother, 

Kept  she  eager  TigU  there, 
Kot  for  friend,  and  not  for  brother. 

Gleamed  the  roses  in  her  hair  1 

Myriad  frost-sparks,  fire-like  glittered 

In  the  keen  and  bitter  air, 
And  no  wild  bird,  dropping  downward, 

Stirred  the  branches  cold  and  bare  ; 

Plaming  in  the  glorious  forehead 
Of  the  midnight,  high  and  lon^ 

Starry  constellations,  stedfast, 
Tet  like  burning  jewels  shone^ 

When,  from  a  sick  coach  uplifted, 
A  thin  hand,  most  snowy  white, 

Parted  back  the  curtains  softly. 
Letting  in  the  pallid  light, 

Byes  of  more  than  mortal  brightnesa 
Spoke  the  waiting  heart's  desiret, 

And  the  hollow  cheeks  were  Ughted 
With  a  quick,  oonsuming  firfc 


That  young  watcher  in  the  roses. 
Of  the  earnest  eye  and  brow. 

Keeps  again  her  anxious  yigU, 
Who  shall  end  its  moments  now  ? 

Lo  I  the  breast  is  softly  trembling, 
But  with  hope  that  has  no  fear ; 

By  that  happy  smile  the  Presence 
She  hath  waited  for  is  near  I 

For  a  bridegroom  hath  she  tarried, 
Bring  the  roses  for  her  brow  1 

Though  no  human  passion  answers 
To  his  i^y  kisses  now. 

Bride  of  earth,  here,  hoping,  ftolng, 
EHl  were  thy  days  and  Tain ; 

Bride  of  heaTon,  for  blest  f^ruition 
Thou  Shalt  ncYor  wait  again ! 


^  >«< 


Bxtraet  from  an  AddroM  to  the  Paris  Ftaee  OoBrenti 

CONQRE8S  OF  NATIONS. 

BY  ELIHU  BURRITT. 


The  brief  space  within  which  this  exposition  must  be 

pressed  will  permit  but  a  slight  notice  of  the  objections 

are  firequently  opposed  to  the  system  under  oonsidemtion. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  objections  it  is  declared  that 
the  different  gotemments  and  peoples  are  not  yet  prepared  te 
such  a  condition  of  society  as  we  would  establish ;  that,  in  their 
present  disposition  they  would  not  be  willing  to  submit  their 
differences  to  such  a  tribunal ;  that  there  would  be  no  military 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  authority  -,  and  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  induced  to  come  into 
this  arrangement. 

Group  all  these  objections  together,  we  would  merely  reply  to 
them,  en  masses  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  rest  the  praoticabil- 
ity  of  our  project  upon  the  present  state  or  disposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent governments  and  peoples.  The  edifice  of  international 
society  which  we  would  erect  must  be  the  work  of  yean  of  unre- 
mitting labor.  Stone  by  stone  would  we  build  this  temple  of 
universal  peace,  and  when  the  last  is  fitted  to  its  place,  and  all 
is  prepared  for  opening  its  portals  for  the  fraternization  of  the 
peoples,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  each  other^he  hand,  and  form 
a  holy  alliance,  to  banish  war  and  all  its  suite  of  animosities  and 
miserieB  firam  the  community. 

The  means  which  we  propose  to  employ  will  tend  to  prep&r4 
the  popuUr  mind  throughout  the  civilized  world,  to  espouse  with 
delight  that  condition  of  international  Araternity  which  our 
system  would  organise.  We  will  allude  to  but  one  class  of  these 
means,  and  that  is,  a  series  of  congresses  like  the  one  which  is 
nowconvened  in  this  hall  and  in  this  metropolis  of  civilization. 
Wliat  do  we  need  to  enable  us  to  organize  permanent  peace  bj 
insUtntlng  a  High  Court  of  nations  ?  We  need^  in  the  first  placs 
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aftdtoaolhing  more  nor  less  of  tlian  tliis.    For  if  lie  has  per 
ftmed  itrnoe  in  any  way,  fbt  thAl  he  ia  to  bt  paid.    Bat  ream- 
Bwation  to  eipital  preenppoaee,  to  that  extent,  the  idleneea  or 
liiluwiHinn  of  the  oapitaliat    He  ii  hungry.    Indnstry  steps 
ibrward  to  furnish  him  with  bread.    Will  he  repay,  with  his 
ewn  labor,  the  labor  neeeeaary  to  produce  this.    Will  he  eren 
l^re  yon  any  of  his  oapital  whioh  he  claims  is  the  result  of  labor 
and  skill  ?    Not  a  whit  of  either.    But  then  he  will  pay  you, 
liUraBy,    He  will  permit  you  to  labor  on  this  Aree  God's  earth, 
and  sow  and  reap  as  much  for  yourself  as  you  haye  giTen  bim. 
Could  radicalism  ask  anything  more?    He  is  naked,  and  indus- 
try steps  forth  and  clothee  him.    Perhaps,  now  his  purse  strings 
wUl  relax,  and  he  will  encroach  for  once  on  his  principal  1    How 
ftitile  the  thought !    He  has  a  machine  or  *' patent  right"  for 
one,  bought  by  his  property,  or  rather  me  of  it,  from  the  poor 
meehanio  or  inTcntor.    These  you  may  haTC  7  ah  no--you  may 
MM,  until  you  haTC  made  yourself  as  much  as  you  have  ftimish- 
•d  him :  no  longer .    He  is  destitute  of  the  luxuries  of  other 
iUmes.    Industry  and  adventure  bring  these  to  his  rery  doors, 
nay  pot  them  up  in  thdr  places,  serre  them  on  his  table.    Will 
he  not  do  something  for  you  now?    You  are  again  mistaken. 
He  has  gold  hid  away,  clutched  from  its  Just  place,  as  a  measure 
and  representatiTO  of  value.    Thai,  howerer,  he  will  not  part 
with.    He  will  let  you  use  it  a  fow  days  or  months,  providing 
you  seeure  Um  for  the  return  of  every  forthing,  1^  more  than 
its  value  in  other  property.    In  a  thousand  ways  he  needs  con- 
atantly  your  assistance.    But  he  will  pay  you  in  no  other. 
Labor  as  you  may,  with  whatever  fraternal  aJFection,  you  shall 
never  find  the  brother  in  him ;  that  is,  as  a  capitalist.    It  is  not 
meant  that  many  can  wholly  bury  up  their  humane  nature  be- 
neath this  glittering,  yet  to  the  soul,  corroding  metal.    Pay 
after  day,  ualees  your  excessive  toil  unfit  you  for  thought,  you 
will  discover,  tliat  in  the  place  of  being  an  aid,  a  creature  of 
labor,  as  seemed,  capital  has  become  your  tyrant  and  enslaver, 
and  you  have  beoome  a  traasfonned  crtotur^  and  slave  of  yowr 
^mn  productions. 

But  does  not  capital,  aa  at  present  employed,  increase  the 
productions  of  labor,  and  flbsilitate  exchange  ?  How  deluded ! 
Its  monopoly  is  th^  main  obstacle  to  the  snocess  of  any  legitimate 
•nterprise.  You  complain  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in 
droulation  to  do  bumness  with.  But  how  is  the  difficalty  to  be 
obviated.  Ten  thousand  dollars,  that  is  deeply  needed,  are  in 
the  posaessicii  of  the  miser.  If  you  will  pay  him  six  or  seven 
per  cent,  he  may  let  you  have  the  use  of  it.  At  the  end,  say  of 
ten'years,  he  has  received  it  all  back  and  ten  thousand  more,  so 
that  in  the  plaoe  of  ten,  there  is  twenty  thousand  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  In  ten  years  more  there  will  be  forty  thou- 
sand, and  in  the  fourth  period,  eighty  thousand  dollars.  A 
strange  remedy  truly ;  for  while  the  isolation  of  the  circulating 
medium  has  been  going  on  in  a  duplicate  geometrical  ratio,  in 
every  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  actual  increase  has  been 
hardly  perceptible.  Paper  may  have  bean  issued,  indeed,  but 
this  is  no  addition  of  value,  and  in  the  place  of  fodlitating  busi- 
ness, facilitates  the  isolation  of  capital  some  two  or  three  fold. 

The  same  remark  holda  true  witli  regard  to  the  soil.  The 
monopoly  of  this  follows  in  the  same  ratio,  from  the  same  cause. 
One  form  let  out  for  half  its  products,  will  enable  the  owner  in 
ten  years  to  monopolise  another  form  of  equal  value.  These 
two,  in  ten  years,  two  others.  These  four  in  another  period 
four  others  \  these  eight,  other  eight,  &o.  Thus  in  forty  years, 
the  ODO  farm,  by  legal  and  customary  rates,  has  become  sixteen, 
and  in  sixty  years  has  multiplied  to  sixty  four.  But  has  there 
been  any  "increase"  of  the  earth's  surface,  during  these  sixty 
years?  not  at  all,  but  a  reUtive  decrease,  inasmuch  as,  while 
this  has  remained  stationary,  there  has  been,  in  all  probability, 
an  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Can  a  rational 
being  see  any  other  result  than  bankruptcy  in  business,  whioh 
must  return,  ouce  in  about  each  period,  and  utmost  depression 
•ven^o  storvation  by  mUlvms  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil !    While 


in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  case  came  to  ay 
knowledga,  of  the  adnal^Terification  of  thia  proposiiioii.  A  maft 
when  he  came  of  age  had  inherited  tWo  forms,  from  l&ia  fother, 
well  frimished.  He  went  to  work  on  one,  himself  and  let  ths 
other  to  a  landless  penon.  In  a  fow  yean  he  bought  another 
and  another,  and  last  foil,  had  realised  the  sixteenth,  being  nov 
between  fifty  and  sixty  yearv  of  age.  The  arrangement,  whi^ 
by  the  way  is  common  through  all  the  grazing  portion  of  tha 
State,  was  one  of  labor  and  capital,  exactly  j  and  the  distribu- 
tion is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  results  of  such  assodation^ 
are  to  be  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed 
and  the  capital  employed.  As  one  man  ftffuished  all  the  capi> 
tal  for  the  use  of  these  sixteen  families,  and  they  did  all  the 
labor,  it  is  very  eaqr  to  ascertain  their  virtual  relationa  The 
proprietor  received  as  capital's  share,  three-fifths^  the  fomiliea^ 
aa  labor's  share,  two'fifths.  As  one-fifth  would  cover  all  repidrt 
and  waste  of  property,  which  it  is  Just  should  have  been  con- 
tributed 1^  labor,  the  mere  fkot  of  poesesston,  is  here  rewardec^ 
in  SM  individual,  an  smount  equal  to  what  is  given  to  the  labor 
of  sixteen  ftmUks.  This  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  a  teanm- 
tion  stage  fhnn  serfilom  or  slavery  towards  fhktemity  and  hai> 
mony ;  but  one  that  should  not  be  tarried  at  long,  unleas  we 
would  bring  back  the  elder  tyranny. 

Oapital  now  stands  in  the  relation  of  oppressor  and  foe  la 
labor.    Labor  may  not  move  its  limbs,  but  at  the  beck  of  capital 
Hoi  a  tkhe,  but  a  wmety  of  ita  productions  must  be  pud  as  tax 
for  the  use  of  capital.    It  would  cultivate  the  soil,  but  capital 
will  not  permit  it,  except  on  these  conditionsL    A  prohibition^ 
ranging  firom  a  **  dollar  and  a  quarter,''  to  hundreds  and  even 
thenaaads  of  dollars  is  placed  on  the  cultivation  of  each  acre  of 
land  on  the  globe.    Industry  would  delve  for  the  metala,  which 
are  deposited  in  every  mountain,  and  make  of  them  articles 
of  use  and  labor-saTing  machines ;  but  capital  barricadea  the 
way.    These  haTebecome^o}»er/y.   It  would  boild  ships  for  com- 
merce, and  bring  up  the  treasures  of  the  vast  deep,  but  capital 
has  engrossed  the  means,  and  will  allow  nothing  to  be  done  in 
any  department,  except  she  be  allowed  to  realise,  out  of  it,  her 
"cent  per  cent."    It  is  the  greateat  folly  to  think  of  emandpe- 
tiag  labor  by  more  rapid  production.    This  irill  only  decrease 
the  necessity  of  capital  to  employ  labor  at  all,  and  fodlitate  the 
accumulation,  whidi  is  already  crashing  the  sons  of  toil  into 
the  very  dust.    Any  attempt  at  compromiae  is  equally  f^tUsL 
Capital  does  not  furnish  employment,  doea  not  in  any  way  award 
industry,  does  not  fleunUtate  exchange ;  but  places  her  ban  on  all, 
and  only  allows  them  scope  when  fUll  tribute  has  been  awarded 
to  her.    And  yet  it  is  not  seldom  we  hear  the  subject  treated  aa 
though  the  accumulations  of  past  labor,  or  rather  of  past  rob- 
bery and  slavery,  was  societiy's  main  dependence,  and  without 
it  the  most  deplorable  condition  would  be  experienced  by  laborf 
This  is  a  great  mistake.    If  all  such  ideas  of  property  were 
abolished  at  once,  should  we  not  still  have  the  soil,  productive 
as  ever  ?    Should  we  not  have  all  the  metals  and  minerals,  all 
the  treasures  of  earth  and  ocean  ?    Should  we  not  still  have 
the  same  constructive  skill?     Industry  left  free,  could  soon 
build  itself  a  temporary  residence,  and  the  one  half  of  its  pro- 
ducts, which  it  now  pays  to  capital,  would,  in  half  a  dozen  years, 
reproduce  all  the  essential  forms  of  wealth,  which  now  exist. 
It  would  not  be  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  pyramids,  nor 
the  penitentiaries,  court-houses,  kingly  or  ducal  palaces,  super- 
ceded works  of  internal  improvement,  the  myriads  of  sectarian 
establishments,  nor  heaven  high  walls  of  partition,  in  a  reli- 
gious,  social  or  practical  sense,  to  separate  man  from  man,  and 
prevent  the  poor  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  possessions  of  the  wealthy.    The  navy  of  the  world  might 
be  left,  till  "  a  more  convenient  season."    The  munitions  of  war, 
could  also  be  dispensed  with,  until  men  got  time  to  fight    A 
princely  palace  with  squalid  huts  ^'  to  match,"  might  be  super- 
ceded by  a  comfortable  and  airy  mansion.    The  royal  stables, 
*  (as  the  active  happy  life,  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  establish- 
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men!  of  hospitelB,)  might  be  replaoed  hy  ehMrftil  frorkihflps ; 
and  after  all  tlUs  wm  done,  mateiialB  would  still  be  left  The 
j^rince  end  peasant,  now  oo-laboren,  would  aeon  find  out  what 
employment  was  best  suited  to  their  talent  The  nselesB  and 
paraaital  professloos  and  emplojments,  espeoiallj  the  army, 
BATj)  ^^^  ^*^t  ^^  polpitj  and  different  kinds  of  trade  and  speo- 
ulation,  would  greatly  reinforoe  the  ranks  of  labor  and  hasten 
tlie  attainment  of  a  oondition,  in  whieh  work  would  beeome  at- 
traetlTe^  beoause  united  with  study,  detotlon,  reereation,  and 
amusement 

But  suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  labor  should  beoome  de- 
fnnotl  The  simple  result  must  be  that  your  army  and  naTy, 
jonr  useless  precessions  must  jiM  up  the  ghost  at  ones.  In  a 
year  nine  tenths  of  the  race  would  haTO  died  of  starration. 
The  next  year  the  other  ninth  would  beoome  extinct  also.  Oan 
any  one  surmise  how  high ''rents''  would  be  in  Broadway  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (  Is  it  known,  preeisely,  how  much  the  wild 
beasts  pay  for  the  privilege  of  making  dens  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon's  ancient  kings,  or  what  may  be  the  price  for  caltiTa- 
ting  one  of  the  hanging  gardens  7  or  how  high  the  price  for 
house  lots  at  Palmyra  ?  It  might  be  serviceable  to  inquire,  how 
much  cannon  and  bayonets  will  be  worth  in  a  time  of  peace  ? 
Would  the  crowns  and  all  the  paraphamalia  of  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft,  indeed  bring  more  than  they  cost  of  actual  labor. 

To  me  it  is  very  plain  tbat  this  idol,  capital,  is  a  very  phantom 
and  bugbear,  an  incubus,  which  has  no  moving,  life  living 
power,  only  the  power  to  oppress  and  keep  from  moving  the 
half  waking,  half  unconscious  form  of  labor.  Wait  till  the  re- 
cumbent man  shall  once  open  his  eyes,  or  thoroughly  stir  him- 
self, and  the  spell  is  gone,  once  and  fbr  ever.  But  mark,  what 
horrid  contortions,  what  strangling  of  the  very  breath  and  life 
Circulation,  a  specter  is  able  to  effeot !  See,  oh  blinded  brothers, 
what  the  real  cause  of  your  oppresuon !  not  property,  not  mon- 
archies;, not  hierarchies,  not  priestcraft  nor  kingcraft,  but  your 
own  disorganisation  and  disregard  of  each  other^i  rights  and 
possessions.  The  foes  you  would  fight  are  but  ghosts  of  the 
past,  and  of  your  own  imagination.  It  is  your  supineness  that 
has  enslaved  you,  and  you  have  bound  upon  each  other  the 
ohaina^  which  only  the  hand  of  brotherhood  can  unloose.  Think 
not  by  compromise  to  effect  anything,  only  manly,  loving  aeti§n 
will  answer  now.  See  ye  not  how  the  wealth  ye  have  heaped 
np  in  this  land  and  in  Europe,  is  constantly  used  a^  an  engine 
•f  oppression  to  yourselves  and  brethren  over  the  water,  strug- 
gling for  poUaeal  freedom!  Know  ye  not, that  the  gold  ye 
think  to  relieve  business  with,  will  be  sent  to  Austria  and  to 
Bussia,  as  long  as  they  can  extort  the  intertst  from  oppressed 
ndllionB,  by  the  cannons  and  bayonets  it  will  fVirnish  them  I 
Know  ye  not  that  it  will  be  employed  to  facilitate  a  monopoly 
of  the  soil,  upon  which  all  depend  for  subsistence,  and  the  title 
to  which  is  as  perfect  in  you,  in  every  son  of  toil,  as  in  the 
"  Lord  of  the  manor,"  even  more  perfect  if  you  labor  upon  it 
and  he  does  not !  It  will  be  employed  to  monopolize  the  bread 
you  consume,  the  knowledge  you  would  acquire ;  to  perpetuate 
the  superstitions  and  sectarian  establishments,  which  have  made 
you  foes  to  each  other,  and  caused  you  to  wade  through  seas  of 
blood.  It  will  tax  in  proportion  to  its  increase  every  moment's 
labor,  every  hour's  repose.  Every  thing  that  you  shall  eat, 
drink,  wear,  see  or  hear,  will  be  measured,  and  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  production,  there  will  be  added,  an  impost  as  capital's 
dividend.  If  you  employ  a  teacher  of  righteousness  to  break  to  j 
you  the  bread  of  life,  you  must  pay  not  only  for  the  service,  but 
for  the  capital  that  was  used,  in  procuring  his  education.  If 
you  meet  to  worship'  your  God,  you  must  pay  your  contribu- 
tion to  greed  in  the  form  of  rent  or  interest.  If  in  the  defence 
of  a  righteous  claim  you  would  employ  an  advocate  to  secure 
justice  from  the  laws,  you  must  not  only  pay  him,  but  a  tax  as 
interest  on  the  capital  and  time  employed  in  preparing  him  for 
his  vocation.  Thus  you  find  the  labor  of  the  past,  so  far  from 
being  an  aid,  it  is  the  main  obstacle  to  your  success,  and  all  at- 


tempts at  pregren  with  this  before  yon  will  only  inereaseiti 
potent,  as  the  school  boy's  ball  of  snow  groWs  larger  at  evefy 
foU,  natil  it  bedomes  immevable ;  and  blookfl  np  his  own  path- 
way. 

What  (hen,  says  the  timid  reformer,  shall  be  done?  Capital 
and  labor  have  become  strangely  inverted  by  position,  but  yon 
would  not  advocate  a  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  ?  Certainly 
not  I  would  say  to  the  boy,  tugging  and  sweating  to  move  the 
mountain  of  his  own  creation,  you  can  never  succeed  in  tiiat 
way.  If  the  ball  will  not  allow  you  to  proceed,  Just  step  out, 
though  it  be  into  a  deep  drift  and  go  round  it.  The  exertions, 
which  here  are  impotent  for  good,  will  soon  bring  you  to  a 
beaten  path  again.  Leave  It  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  ram, 
since  it  will  not  accompany  you.  To  labor  I  would  say,  let  cap- 
ital alone.  You  can  get  on  without  that,  that  can  not  go  on,  can- 
not preserve  its  existence  for  a  day  without  you.  To  capital  I 
would  say,  accompany  labor  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  des- 
tiny, that  thereby  thy  existence  may  be  preserved,  it  will  be 
better  for  both,  but  infinitely  better  for  thee.  Do  not  attempt 
CO  ride  on  his  shoulders  any  longer,  however,  lest  the  luxuries 
his  hand  is  compelled  to  furnish,  ultimately  intoxicate  thee,  and 
in  a  moment  of  fancied  security,  the  desperate  Siubad  release 
himself  from  thy  grasp,  and  with  the  first  weapon  he  can 
find,  crush-  thy  dominative  head,  even  though  there  were  no 
use  in  it. 

The  only  peace  then  that  should  be  sought  is  a  return  to  nat- 
ural relations,  where  the  labor  of  to-day  is  paid  as  well  as  the 
labor  of  yesterday,  and  each  man  may  have  what  is  his  own  by 
natural  possession  or  actual  creation.  Freedom  of  labor  and 
conservation  of  wealth,  is  the  only  union  at  all  desirable.  This 
is  alike  just  and  beneficial  to  both.  It  is  as  idle  to  preach  co- 
operation to  capital,  as  it  would  be  to  preach  peace  to  the  Csar 
of  Russia.  Capital  knows,  if  you  do  not,  my  brother,  that  in 
isolation,  monopoly,  engrossment  of  the  pasdve  agent  and  pos- 
session of  the  human  being,  lies  all  its  porv^r  to  accumulate,  or 
even  to  preserve  itself  in  existence. 

Bepnblicanism,  the  assertion  and  recognition  of  human  rights, 
must  precede  any  realization  of  the  true  social  Idea.  An  organ- 
isation, built  up  on  any  other  foundation,  will  be  liable  to  be 
swept  away  at  any  moment,  by  the  mighty  [tides  which  shall 
puriff  the  political  and  social  waters,  the  revolutions  and  the 
bankruptcies,  which  shall  continue  ''  unto  the  end."  But  shall 
the  socialist,  then,  beoome  a  politician?  No,  and  yes.  Not  ia 
any  party  sense,  not  by  attempts  to  place  one  set  of  men  or 
another,  in  offices  of  power  \  but  by  a  calm  and  dignified  asser- 
tion of  principles;  and  what  is  more,  by  the  arrangemement  of 
their  own  affairs,  after  the  ultimate  ideal  truth,  as  far  and  as 
fkBt,as  it  can  possibly  be  done.  One  organization,  where  labor 
was  freed  from  all  tax  to  wealth,  where  the  capital  was  strictly 
preserved,  would  do  more  towards  abolishing  the  unequal  lawi^ 
under  which  we  live,  than  any  political  system.  Because  the 
common  mind  cannot  decide  on  the  working  of  principles,  as 
well  before  as  after  an  experiment  has  been  tried.  It  is  the 
mystification  of  the  close  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  that 
gives  the  demagogue  his  influence  over  the  masses,  who  have  all 
power  in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  all  countries. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human  progress,  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  majority,  in  regard  to  natural  rights  and  theoperar 
tion  of  the  varied  schemes  of  government,  finance  and  trade. 
He  shall  hasten  most  the  New  Era,  who  shall  devise  a  plan  of 
transition,  which  will  present  to  the  sensuous  perceptions  of 
mankind,  a  demonstration  of  the  divine  ideal.  Still  we  have 
society,  government,  trade,  and  all  things  as  they  are ;  is  there 
any  place  which  may  serve  our  Arohimides'  lever  as  a  fulcrum  ? 
If  there  is  not  we  have  done  little  towards  remodelingthe  world, 
and  our  lever  itself  is  well  nigh  useless.  If  there  is,  the  whole 
form  of  society  may  be  changed,  without  one  drop  of  human 
blood.    Earth's  tyrants  of  the  scepter,  of  the  chain,  and^of  the 
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be  lift  ^fltaw  1ft  XMr  fg^iwy^  or  welcomed  to  the 
Wklm  of  la]>f V.  sod  of  Bgetfcifhood.  If  no  better  oflter,  tbe 
pTMORt  vriter  wiU gife  bisomi seggeetioiii, in  dnetiine^  wfth 
vegArd  to  a  netbod  of  tveneitien}  wbkh  ehell  be  sla^  end 
jnet  and  naioraL 


•4^%*^*^'*^ 


From  the  Ohiiifian  Registtr. 

MRS.  ELIZA  QARNAUT. 


It  IB  hard  to  comply  with  jour  request  for  some  farther  notice 
of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Gamaut.  Thome  of  u«  who  knew  her 
feel  it  ioipoBBible'to  tell  her  worth ;  while  the  words  which  to 
UB  are  tame  and  halting  will  be  read  by  Btrangers  aa  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  an  obityary.  I  kaew  her  long  and  intimately, 
and  though  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know  many  rare  and  devoted 
men  and  women,  I  can  truthfully  say  the  sight  of  her  daily  life 
has  enlarged  my  idea  of  the  reach  of  human  virtue.  I  am  in- 
debted to  her  for  a  new  lesson  oi  practical  Christianity,  and  I 
read  now  the  instances  of  singular  heroism  and  disinterestedness 
with  anointed  eyes.  • 

Mrs.  Grarnaut  was  the  second  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Ann 
Jones,  and  born  at  Swansen,  Wales,  on  the  eight  day  of  April, 
1810.    While  she  was  at  school  near  Bath,  her  parents  died,  leav- 
ing to  her  care  an  elder  sister  then  sinking  in  consumption,  and 
ft  brother  and  three  sisters  youngecthan  herself.    To  these  she 
was  father,  mothef,  brother  and  sister,  watching  over  their 
interests  and  devoted  to  their  welfare  till  years  separated  them 
to  various  fortunes.    Subsequently  she  married  Richard  Gamaut 
the  son  of  a  French  emigrant,  a  mechanic  of  great  taste  and 
ability.    They  came  immediately  to  America,  and  finally  settled 
in  Boston,  where,  not  three  years  after  her  marriage  she  lost  her 
husband  and  eldest  child.    Left  alone,  with  her  infant,  in  a 
strange  land,  without  means  and  with  very  few  friends,  she 
manifested  the  same  energy  and  trustfulness,  the  same  putting 
aside  all  regard  for  her  own  comfort  and  profit,  which  made  her 
last  years  so  efficient  and  beautiful.    After  an  interval  she  con- 
nested  herself  with  the  Moral  Reform  Society  of  Boston  and 
labored  in  its  cause  many  years  j  and  when  worn  out  by  the 
varied  efforts  which  her  restless  benevolence  added  to  the  care 
and  confinement  of  the  Office  she  held,  became  th«i  matron  of 
the  Home,  established  in  Albany  street  for  the  shelter  ol  orphan 
and  destitute  children.      Exhausted   by   watching   over  two 
infants  who  had  died  of  the  cholera,  with  no  hope  of  saving 
them,  but  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love,  she  fell 
herself  a  victim  to  the  disease  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, aged  39  year?. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  long  life,  crowded  into  few  years, 
whose  every  day  was  filled  with  more  acts  of  love  and  service 
to  others  than  most'of  even  the  devotedly  benevolent  are  able  or 
privileged  to  do  in  years. 

The  Societies  with  which  she  was  connected  were  devoted 
to  special  objects;  not  so  her  heart.  Her  ceaseless  activity 
made  light  of  cares  which  were  enough  for  the  whole  strength 
and  the  whole  twelve  hours  of  others ;  and  found  leisure  to  seek 
ont  and  relieve  all  kinds  of  distress.  Hers  was  practical  doing 
of  good,  and  no  Bervice  was  too  humble  for  her  to  perform. 
Children  left  in  cellars  by  drunken  parents  and  brought  to  her 
so  loathsome  and  diseased  that  other  benevolent  institutions, 
though  rich  in  municipal  bounty,  refused  to  take  them  in,  she 
leeeived ;  not  to  give  to  domestics,  (she  had  none,)  but  to  wash, 
tend,  cure  and  serve  herself.  Women  and  young  persons  for 
whom  John  Augustus  could  find  no  shelter  elsewhere,  be  carried 
without  a  doubt  to  her ;  and  in  tho^e  many  cases  where  a  woman's 
influence  and  airl  are  indispensable,  Mrs.  Garnaut  was  his  ad- 
viser and  companion.  To  the  forsaken  victim  of  seduction  or 
temptation  she  has  again  and  again  given  up  her  own  room  and 
bed,  hoping  that,  if  under  her  eyoi^  she  could  strengthen  their 
fiiltering  resolution,  and  give  them  back  to  reconciled  families. 
iL^ain  and  again  deceived,  she  has  gone  on  with  loving  patience 


and  been  rewarded  at  last  with  abundant  succees.  Womea 
ruffled  by  love  eflriiA,  and  passing  almost  all  their  time  in  tBe 
House  of  Correction,  fled  to  her  for  refuge  from  themselves;  and 
lived  usef«liy  and  Tirtuously  after  struggles  and  faHs  whic^ 
would  haTe  Itred  out  any  heart  and  any  faith  but  hers.  In  huxt- 
diMa  of  towns  are  Kttie  ones  whom  her  exertions  have  sawed 
frem  utter  neglect  or  the  worse  influence  of  abandoned  parents, 
and  provided  with  homes  and  Instruction.  Insane  girls  fbr 
whom  she  has  found  one  shelter  after  another,  from  which  mor- 
bid suspicions  would  drive  them,  always  came  back  to  her  ax»d 
rested  content  while  under  her  roof.  The  morning  after  iter 
death  it  was  pitiful  to  witness  the  bitter  grief  of  homeless  and 
friendiees  persons,  gathered  by  the  news,  who  felt  they  had  locrt 
both  parent  and  friend.  She  died  watching  over  what  all  saw 
were  the  death-beds  of  ebfldren,  from  whica  so  msuy  fled,  whose 
parents  she  had  never  seen ;  and  in  this  her  death  was  the  exaot 
type  of  a  life  given,  so  much  of  it,  to  those  who  from  vice  or 
extreme  youth  could  not  repay  her  even  with  gratitude. 

A  young  woman,  she  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  herself  or 
danger  to  herself  in  reaching  any  she  sought  to  save.  Strong  in 
a  good  purpose  she  entered  fearlessly,  alone,  the  most  abandoned 
haunte  of  vice,  ventured  on  shipboard  atnightto  snatch  a  victim 
from  ceitain  ruin,  and  plain  in  speech  feared  neither  station  nor 
wealth  in  her  rebuke. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Garnaut  was,  might  be  said  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  benevolent  effoit.    Was  her  society  devoted  to  children, 
still  she  could  not  shut  her  door  to  want  even  in  adults.    The 
emigrant  who  had  neither  acquaintances  nor  work,  the  criminal 
who  needed  aid,  the  fugitive  slave,  the  sick  woman,  were  all 
sheltered,  or  visited,  or  provided  for.    Many  years  of  devoted 
labor  bad  made  her  known  to  a  large  circle  of  friendless  beinfs. 
and  in  every  new  trouble  they  fled  to  her.    While  engaged  in 
moral  reform  she  did  as  much  for  the  intemperate,  and  gave  her 
nights  to  sick  chambers,  where  save  her  unweried  love  none  but 
the  physician  ever  entered.    Before  the  most  loathsome  direase, 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  resolute  vice,  neither  her  faith  nor 
her  love  ever  faltered.    When  others  thought  they  had  done 
enough  and  gave  up,  she  still  persevered,  forgiving  seventy 
times  seven ;  and  the  poor  wanderer  seemed  to  feel  tliere  was 
one  heart  that  would  never  be  closed  a^rainst  her,  and  in  every 
passing  hour  of  virtuous  resolution  sought  her,  with  full  aBsurance 
of  sympathy  and  aid,  like  a  child  who  knows  a  mothers  heart 
will  ne.ver  cease  to  hope ;  and  in  many  cases  was  her  faitfa 
sustained     Much  doubtless  was  owing  to  the  fascination  of  a 
manner,  recognized  by  every  one  who  came  within  its  influence, 
it  was  the  fitting  expression  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  love 
for  every  human  being. 

Her  own  means,  the  little  presents  to  her  child,  the  compenaa* 
tion  paid  her,  were  used  to  enable  the  institution  she  controlled 
to  go  on ;  and  they  were  given  away  as  freely  as  the  funds 
specially  committed  to  her  for  distribution.  She  never  looked 
upon  anything  as  her  own.  Dr.  Follen  has  nuide  a  beautiful  use 
of  the  sculpture  of  St.  Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar. 
The  emigrant,  the  intemperate  woman  just  reformed,  both  too 
poorly  clad  to  get  places,  the  sick  girl  without  friends  or  means, 
for  whom  this  loving  stranger  has  taken  the  shawl  from  hor  own 
shoulders,  the  shoes  from  her  own  feet,  could  have  pointed  to  a 
daily  practice  of  the  same  love. 

Her  life  was  cheered  with  some  testimonies  of  gratitude,  and 
a  thousand  histories  of  touching  interest  lie  buried  in  her  grave. 
She  was  a  child  to  the  last  in  her  undoubting  faith,  in  her  entire 
unconsciousness  of  her  own  peculiar  traits,  and  in  the  joyous- 
ness  of  her  spirits.  But  though  a  child  in  her  love  and  her  un- 
selfishness, she  was  profoundly  alive  to  all  the  great  questions 
of  reform  and  social  improvement.  Taken  early  from  school, 
life  had  been  her  only  education,  and  with  no  leisure  for  books 
she  had  learned  through  her  affections :  and  here,  as  our  wisest 
statesman  has  said, "  the  heart  was  the  best  logician.*'  She  saw 
the  right  with  the  unerring  intuition  of  a  good  heirt.  Neither 
sect,  class  color,  or  country,  afiV;cted  her  feelings.    In  education 
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social  reorganiBstloiiy  anti-slavery,  the  amelloralioii  of  pmusb- 
ments,  the  advancement  of  woman,  she  took  a  deep  and  intelli- 
gent interest,  and  felt  how  slight  was  the  eflbct  of  all  her  toil  on 
evils  which  grew  from  false  principles.  She  had  good  intellect- 
nal  ability,  sound  practical  sense,  rare  judgment,  sagacity  that 
few  could  deceive,  that  probed  every  case,  and  did  what  she 
did,  intelligently. 

.  Bereaved  in  so  many  of  her  relations,  separated  from  her 
kindred,  constantly  in  the  presence  of  so  much  sickness  and 
want,  she  was  yet  always  young,  the  fiunshine  of  any  circle,  en- 
joying life  intensely,  happy  under  all  circumstances,  full  of 
health,  her  day  perpetual  gladness,  as  if  the  pathway  had  been 
as  All!  of  heaven  as  the  heart  that  trod  it. 

We  say  of  some,  and  very  truly,  that  theirs  is  a  Christian  life; 
but  it  is  very  rare  that,  as  in  this  case,  the  traits  of  any  one  are 
so  unalloyed  as  actually  to  lemind  us  of,  to  recall,  the  traits  of  the 
Great  Master.  I  never  knew  ono  so  unconsciously  penetrated 
with  the  thought  that  she  "  came  not  to  hv.  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister."  She  literally  ^' cared  for  noihing,"  but,  like  Lu- 
ther's bird,  rested  all  her  interests  on  the  Infinite  Love,  a(\er 
which  her  own  life  and  spirit  were  so  closely  copied. 

The  marked  peculiarity  of  her  character  was  this  entire  giving 
up  of  herself  toothers,  and  the  beauty  of  her  pertect  unconscious- 
ness of  it.  We  see  many  unselfish,  many  disinterested,  many 
devoted  persons.  But  neither  word,  nor  all  combined  at  all 
describe  Mrs.  Garnaut.  What  others  do  with  effort,  oi  at  most, 
from  8  sense  of  duty,  in  her  seemed  nature.  Yet  not  the  heed- 
less generosity  of  childhood  or  sentiment,  but  the  harmonious 
working  of  a  nature  which  existed  only  to  serve  ofAers  as  naturally 
as  a  tre«  grows.  So  utterly  unconscious  wss  she  of  this  active 
and  unceasing  devotedness,  that  she  neither  seemed  to  think 
herself  different  from  others,  or  deem  they  ought  to  leave  the 
usual  way^  of  the  world  to  be  like  her. 

She  had  that  rare  union,  great  tenderness  and  great  firmness 
of  character.  Though  her  heart  bled  at  the  sight  of  woo,  she 
yet  faced  and  alleviated  sufl^rings  of  the  most  horrid  description 
with  a  spirit  full  of  courage  and  hope: 

She  died,  worn  out,  doing  all  her  kind  heart  dictated,  and  all 
the  wretched  needed,  but  more  than  one  person's  strength,  or  the 
means  placed  in  her  hands  were  sufficient  for.  She  felt  she  had 
herself  still  to  give,  and  died  in  the  sacrifice.  All  this,  so  feebly 
described,  was  the  work  of  one  young  woman,  left  in  a  strange 
land,  without  means  and  without  friends.  Those  who  knew  her 
have  the  joy  of  remembering  that  they  did  not  entertain  this 
angel  unawares.  Her  death  practically  breaks  up  the  society 
she  served.  The  institution,  unspeakably  useful,  will  be  con- 
tinued, hot  the  motherly  love,  the  tenderness,  the  readiness  for 
every  toil,  the  sympathy  with  all  woe,  the  pre-eminent  ability, 
working  wonders  with  nothing,  the  heart  which  made  the  home 
so  beautiful  to  visit,  as  well  as  so  variously  use  Ail,  are  gone. 
What  ahe  created,  what  not  hing  but  her  unique  character 
sustained,  dies  with  her. 

As  was  said  of  the  good  English  Bishop,  '*  Surely  the  life  of 
one  like  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  I,  who  saw  and  heard 
so  much  of  it,  shall,  I  trust,  nevur  recollect  it  without  being  better 
for  it.  And  if  I  can  succeed  in  showing  it  so  truly  to  tho  world 
tiiat  they  may  also  be  the  better  for  ir,  I  shall  do  them  an  accept- 
able service."  Wenoei^  Phillips. 


-»«^»«'^»' 


How  tbey  do  thbik  MAaasTiNo  at  Caen. — Caen  has  a  speoial 
way  of  its  own  in  carrying  on  its  daily  traffic  in  vegetables  and 
ilsh,  flesh,  and  fowl.  The  aflfoirsof  the  markets  are  not  transac- 
ted in  the  places  so  called,  but  up  and  down  through  the  streets. 
These  ambulatory  markets,  during  the  hours  of  household  prep- 
aration, give  to  the  town  the  aspect  of  a  great  tumultuous  fair. 
Sometimes  there  comes  a  donkey,  pattering  slowly  along,  heavily 
laden  with  panniers  piled  sky-high  with  all  kinds  of  garden 
produce,  and  driven  by  women,  with  towering  snow-white  caps, 
sliining  and  streaming  in  the  sun,  lemon-colored  shawls,  blue 
etticoats  and  sabots.    Immediately  after  the  donkey,  oomes 


trailing  up  a  great  puce-oolored  horse,  toiling  between  shafts  of 
anoh  enoxmoas  leqgth  that,  being  in  ad:raikoe  of  the  wheels  bj  •! 
least  four  feet,  the  draft  is  thrown  to  Voonaiderable  distuioe 
behind  him ;  while  the  shafta  oontinne  to  run  back  to  m  equii^ 
extent  beyond  the  wheels.  In  the  center  of  this  mde  oon« 
trivance  is  raised  a  kind  of  basket-work,  bearing  aloft  a  whole 
garden  of  flowers  and  fruits,  or  millinery  work,  or  hardware,  or 
the  contents  of  a  butcher's  shop,  or  select  extracts  from  the  live 
and  dead  stock  of  a  fhrm-yard.  These  carts  are  usually  esoorted 
by  men  in  blue  check  firooks  and  dark  trousers,  ftimished  with 
enormously  long  and  powerful  whips,  and  blowing  cows'  horns 
with  most  discordant  energy  to  announoe  their  approach.  With- 
in the  cart  is  seated  a  woman  perched  up  on  a  bundle,  ready  to 
serve  the  crowd,  through  which  the  lumbering  maohine  moves  at 
a  snail's  pace.  Then  comes  a  young  man,  sometimes  a  girl,  with  a 
semicircular  basket  built  up  flat  to  his  back,  and  ascending  to  a 
considerable  bight  above  his  head,  displaying  an  attractive 
variety  of  articles — geraniums  in  pots,  flowering  out  tier  above 
tier— crisp  broccoli — turnips — beet-root — salad  cabbages ;  nor  is 
he  satisfied  with  the  ponderous  weight  he  balances  so  dexterously 
on  his  back,  but  he  must  needs  incresse  his  toil  by  shrill  ear- 
splitting  cries,  describing  his  whole  cargo  in  minute  detail.  He  is 
not  singular  in  this  respect ;  all  the  itinerant  merchants  cry  their 
goods — and  their  name  is  legion.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  pro- 
digious uproar  of  the  scene — the  braying  of  donkiee,  dull  recipi- 
ents of  blows  and  saores !  the  rumbling  of  the  long  carts,  the  cra- 
cking of  whips,  like  irregular  vollies  of  small-arms — the  Babel 
of  cries — the  shrieking  of  cows-  horns — and  the  din  of  voices 
bartering,  cheapening,  clamoring,  throught  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  procession.  But,  happily,  it  lulls  a  little  towards 
noon.  By  that  time  the  townspeople  have  laid  in  their  stores  for 
dinner,  and  the  occupation  of  the  ambulatory  vendors  is  over 
for  the  day.  A  few  of  them,  with  a  surplus  stock  on  hand,  still 
straggle  about,  like  drops  after  a  shower,  hoping  to  catch  some 
late  customer,  or  tempt  others,  already  supplied,  with  a  bargain 
from  the  refuse.  But  the  riot  is  comparatively  exhausted,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clatter  of  sabots,  the  reverberations  of 
voioes  down  the  narrow  streets,  or  an  incidental  whip  or  horn 
dying  away  in  the  distance,  the  town  is  tolerably  tranquil  fbr 
the  rest  or  the  day.-- [Wayside  Pictures. 

Anecdotb  or  Latimbx. — It  is  related  of  Latimer,  that  when 
he  onoe  preached  before  that  tyrant,  Henry  YIII.,  he  took  a 
plain,  straight-forward  text^  and  in-  his  sermon  assailed  those 
very  sins  for  whioh  the  monarch  was  notorious,  and  he  was  stung 
to  the  quick,  for  truth  always  finds  a  response  in  the  worst  man's 
conscience.  He  would  not  bend  beneath  the  authority  of  his 
God,  hut  sent  for  Latimer  and  said :  ^'  Your  life  is  in  jeopardy, 
if  yon  do  not  recant  all  you  said  to-day  when  you  preaoh  next 
Sunday."  The  trimming  courtiers  were  all  anxious  to  know  the 
consequences  of  this,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded.  The  vene- 
rable man  took  his  text,  and  after  a  pause,  began  with  a  solilo- 
quy thus : 

« '"  Now,  Hugh  Latimer,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  in  the  presence 
of  thy  earthly  monarch — thy  life  is  in  his  hands,  and  if  thoa 
dost  not  suit  his  fancies,  he  will  bring  down  thy  gray  hairs  to 
the  grave ;  but  Hugh  Latimer,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  hath 
told  thee,  '  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  can  do  no 
more;  but  rather  fear  him  who  can  kill  both  body  and  soul, 
and  cast  thee  into  heU  for  ever  V  Yea,  I  say,  Hugh'-  Latimer 
fear  him." 

He  then  went  on,  and  not  only  repeated  what  he  had  befbre 
advanced,  but,  if  possible,  enforced  it  with  greater  emphasis 
After  he  had  finished,  Henry  sent  for  him  and  said :  "  How  durst 
thou  insult  thy  monarch  so  ?"  Latimer  replied,  *•  I  thought  if  I 
were  unfaithful  to  my  God,  I  could  not  be  loyal  to  my  Idng." 
The  king  embraced  the  good  old  Bishop,  exclaiming,  <  There  is 
yet  one  man  left  who  is  bold  enough  to  tell  me  the  truth.' 
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LETTERS  TO  A880CIAT  IONI8T8. 

NUMBEft  Two. 


III.  What  are  wb  sues  orT 
I.  Beginning  from  the  pneent,  wo  aro  suro  that  our  Cext{- 
miu.9  on  Civilized  Sociity^ — its  isolatioiii  intemie  oompetition, 
pMBion  for  selfish  gainB^  meroeiiBriness,  its  diTergenoe  and  do- 
plidtj  of  interests,  ooUectiTe  and  indiTidoal,  are  justified  by 
fhots.  Wo  are  right  in  asserting  that  Politics,  Literature,  and 
Beligion,  are  more  and  more  controlled  by  Finance.  CiTiliia- 
tion  is  plainly  passing  firom  its  third  to  its  fourth  phase, — ^from 


to  Labor,  Skill  and  Capital,  in  place  of  the  Wages-Systom,  tlins 
binding  all  by  mutual  interests,  instead  of  arraying  employer 
and  employed  in  jealous  hostility.    Surely  this  is  just. 

5.  Hutuai  GfiMrran/Mi,— ooTering  all  the  interests  and  rela- 
tions of  life,  ensuring  minimum  support,  care  in  siokncHi  acci- 
dent and  age,  labor  and  position,  guardianship  and  training  of 
children,  lud  In  all  misadTcntures,  the  influence  of  combined 
judgment  and  conscience,  pure  society,  safe  inyestments^  and 
charge  of  legacies  for  family.  These  and  similar  guarantees 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  best  tendencies,  industrial  aiul 
philanthropic  of  our  age,  in  the  most  advanced  natiouR. 

6.  HonorSj — ^Influence,  Trust,  Position,  Responsible  Office, 
Leadership, — aeccrding  to  usefulness,  by  a  regular  hierarchy  of 
preferment,  through  the  ^free  choioe  of  Groups  and  Chieft  of 
Groupa  How  otherwise,  than  by  allowing  each  trade,  profes- 
sion, &c^  to  judge  of  its  own  leaders,  according  to  their  actual 
efilciency,  can  prevalent  charlatanry,  hypocriticsl  ambition,  be 


the  reign  of  Commerce  into  Industrial  feudalism.    In  some 

places  and  rocatiomi,  this  system  is  already  introduced.    And  ^^^*  *^^  ^'^^  ^    ^^^  "  '^«  ^'"«  ^""^^  ^^  ^^^  "*  ^^^ 

by  laws  and  practices  in  Land  Owning-Monopolised  Manufac-   ^^^  "*^*  ^''^  ^^  Election. 


tures — Joint-Stock  Corporations — ^Banking — all  branches  of  Me- 
chanic Skill — Social  Manners— The  Press — &C.,  is  the  reign  of 
Civilized  Capital  fast  becoming  established. 

II.  We  are  sure  that  the  Tendency  of  the  Age  is  towards  So- 


7.  Integral  Education^ — from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  adapt- 
ed to  all  powers  in  all  relations.  This  is  truly  a  fulfilling  of  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  time.  Such  a  sanctifying  of  the  whole 
of  Life  would  fulfil  the  aspiration  of  the  finest  spirits.  To  se- 
cure physical,  mental  and  moral  growth,  by  surrounding'  all 


euLisM,  Social  Reforms,  Social  Guarantees,  elevation  of  the  I     .*.  f    ial#  i  u  ui  jt**^  1  •    ♦     ^ a  ^^ 

_-    ,^  '  A  j.tf    .       «    J  1  with  healthful,  honorable  conditions,  supplying  means  and  mo- 


Workers,  union  of  Classes, — the  widest  diffusion  of  advantages 
—the  harmonizing  of  all  Conditions ;  that  in  Religion,  Science, 
Politics,  the  tide  of  this  age  is  fast  setting  in  this  direction ; 
that  failures  of^  public  and  private  charity  to  relieve  or 
check  pauperism — increase  of  social  evila— dangers  of  revolu- 
tion—developed intelligenoe — an  influx  of  the  Spirit  of  Human- 
ity— all  are  determining  the  longings  and  efforts  of  men  towards 
UifrvEasAi.  Mutual  Insurance. 

We  are  sure,  that  the  Oeksral  Direction  of  the  Associative 
moTement  is  in  entire  accordance  with  these  necessities  of  the 
Times,  these  aspirations  of  the  People,  these  longings  of  the 
flnest  hearts  and  minds,  these  manifest  leadings  of  Providence. 

Our  general  aim  is  to  organise,  by  Wisdom,  Love  and  Beauty, 
all  human  relations ;  to  do  justice,  in  derelopment,  to  the  whole 
•f  man's  affections  and  powers ;  to  flnd  the  true  place  of  use- 
Ailness  and  honor  for  every  member  of  society ;  to  secure  am- 
ple oultnre  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  fSur  recompense  for  their 
■ervioes,  access  to  all  social  advantages ;  to  unify  individual 
interests,  opportunities  and  capacities,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
T«i^  in  a  Universal  Good ;  in  a  word  to  form  Mart  Men  ikto 
0«B  Body — a  Collective  Man,  a  Heaven  on  Bartb,  an  Image  and 
BwaUing-Plaoe  of  God. 

Surely ,^8S  regards  our  general  aim  and  end,  our  general 
position  and  influence —there  is  and  can  be  no  error.  We  sum 
up  past  experience^  accept  present  longings,  prophesy  the  near 
future. 

IV.  Aro  we  not  sure  that  our  Particvlar  Method  of  Society 
la  at  least  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  True  Order,  to 
be  a  working-plan  ?    Let  us  review   its  chief  principles. 

1.  Joint-Stock  OwMnhip  of  Capital,  Land,  Tools,  Dwellings, 
Roads,  &c.  Surely  this  is  right.  The  experience  of  the  Ago 
proves  it.  Individual  nnd  Collective  Property  are  thus  preser- 
ved, fulfilled,  perfectly   harmonized. 

2.  Co-operative  Labor  by  the  Law  of  Groups  and  Series  of 
Groups,  carefully  discriminated,  combined,  alternated ; — secu- 
ring freedom  in  occupation,  intercourse  with  many  associates, 
escape  from  drudgery.  Surely  we  have  here  ftie  clve  of  Work- 
Play  and  Play-Work,  of  Attractive  Industry. 

3.  The  economies,  refinements,  social  advantages,  moral  influ- 
ences of  Combined  I>ip«//t/f^«,**<li8penBing  with  hireling  do- 
mestic service,  removing  the  barriers  of  caste,  &c.  What  other 
possible  mode  is  there  of  equitably  interchanging  the  advanta- 
ges of  Home-Life,  from  all  to  all  members  of  a  community  ? 

4.  Collective  Distribution  of  Profits  to  all  Partners,  according 


tives  of  study,  teachers,  books,  apparatus,  conversation,  i^ym- 
nastics,  discipline  in  the  common  and  fine  arts,  is  plainly  right. 

8.  Unity  of  Interests  is  the  only  condition,  whereby  Univer- 
sal Communion  can  become  possible,  and  the  whole  of  life  be  made 
sacred,  progressive,  refining.  Unity  of  intarests  is  the  body  of 
which  Charity  or  heavenly  love  is  the  spirit,  in  true  religion. 
Noft,  incessant  petty  anxieties,  cares  and  selfish  eolliaiona,  se- 
parate men  f^om  their  fellows,  from  beautiful  enjoyment,  fW»m 
God.  Only  by  combining  the  lower  duties  and  relations  of  life 
with  the  highest,  in  communities  and  individusls,— only  by  pro- 
ving practically  that  men  are  members  of  one  another,  aa  mu- 
tual complements  in  character,  mind,  energies, — can  the  Divine 
Idea  of  Mamt  made  One  be  realised,  and  thus  the  Divine  Ufa 
be  embodied  in  human  societies. 

8a  much  for  the  particular  method,  which  the  Araerioan 
Union  of  Associationists  has  prescribed. 

What  less  can  a  person  aim  at  in  the  present  era  of  Christen- 
dom's development  ? 

What  more  practicable  method  of  social  organisation  has  been 
asyet  made  known?  w.  h.  o. 


■»«9»«- 


DIVINE  CONSCIOUSNESS   OF   EVIL 

Piety,  in  aH  ages  has  sapired  to  gate  on  the  unclouded  glory 
of  God's  eternal  bliss.  Joy  is  intuitively  seen  to  be  the  normal 
state  of  Perfect  Good.  Away  from  all  that  is  transient,  partial, 
tantalizing,  wearying,  sad,  the  heart  turns  with  rapture  towards 
the  constant  serenity  of  Ilim,  who  in  his  own  holiness  finds  ex- 
haustless  delight  What  renovation  of  hope  and  happiness  to 
know  that  the  Being,  who  is  at  once  Center  and  Circumference 
of  existence,  is  bright  with  undimmed  splendor. — ^blessed  for- 
ever! 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Man  longs  for  some  assurance  that 
the  Infinite  Father  sympathises  with  his  children, — knows  their 
trials,  weaknesses,  sorrows,  sins, — compassionately  enters  into 
their  struggles.  What  love  so  tender,  what  friendship  so  faith- 
ful, what  reliance  so  sure,  as  the  everlasting  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence appears  to  the  devout !  Earnest  hearts  have  always  felt. 
— though  they  may  have  shrunk  from  saying — ^God  makes  his 
own  the  miseries  of  every  existence,  fh>m  Races  of  Spirits  to 
minutest  animalcule", — ^by  Mediation.  Here  is  the  grand  mira- 
cle of  Divine  disinterestedness. 

How  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  views,  —to  both 
of  which  man's  deepest  affections  equally  respond  7 
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A  Anglt  illuatration  inggests  a  liint,  which  may  idd  ns  in 
thought  to  combine  these  opposites,  and  bring  them  into  unity. 

liiaten  to  an  Orchestra  I 

Wood,  strings,  metals,  in  all  the  instruments,  if  endowed 
with  oonseioosness,  might  feel  the  jar  of  eyery  vibration  sepa- 
rately ;  yet  each  instrument  would  be  aware,  that  the  result  of 
iHction  in  its  constituent  particles  is  resonance.  Discord  in 
the  parts  ministers  to,  and  is  a  means  of  harmony  in  the  whole. 

The  Leader  of  the  Orchestra,  with  attuned  and  delicate  ear, 
peroeiyes^the  faintest  intonation  of  each  yiolin,  flute,  horn,  and 
feels  with  thrilling  joy,  how  notes  which  differently  mingled 
irould  be  monotonous  or  dissonant,  blend  in  the  concert  of  ac- 
#ordant  instruments. 

Hay  it  not  well  be  hoped,  while  individual  men  are  dis- 
cordantly jostled  against  each  other,  that  our  Race  on  this  globe 
jet  sounds  forth  harmoniously  amid  the  orchestra  of  the  spir- 
itual and  natural  worlds  ? 

Does  not  the  Overruler, — however  conscious  of  conflict  among 
the  component  elements  of  every  society — yet  recognise,  with 
infinite  joy,  the  unity  of  Humanity  co-operating  as  a  whole ; 
and  the  unspeakably  grander  unity  of  its  interaction  with  all 
Races  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  7 

The  Cremona  grows  rich  and  mellow  by  use,  as  each  touch  of 
the  Master  transforms  more  and  more  its  fibres.  Should  we  not 
learn  to  regard  recurring  periods  of  Revolution  and  Reaction, 
as  processes,  whereby  Mankind  becomes  fit  to  render  forth  with 
fill  sweetness  the  Divine  Idea  of  Man  7 


n.  c. 


MONEY-MAKINQ. 


Two  obvious  views  of  modern  society  illustrate  the  supremacy 
of  Money  over  Man. 

1.  "So  one  gains  access  to  the  ^  first  circles,"  who  cannot  by 
well  understood  cabalistic  signs  give  promise  that  he  is  ready  to 
pay  entranee-fee  to  the  fashionable  world  with  a  flree  exchange 
of  elegant  festivities.  They,  who  were  born  under  the  curse  of 
poverty,  or  who  have  passed  through  the  wilderness  of  toil  in 
early  years,  may  atone  for  their  original  sin  and  youthftil  lapse, 
by  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  opulent  entertainment  to  the  golden 
idol ',  yet  by  gradual  initiation  only,  can  they  aspire  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  mysterious  rites  of  Respectability.  Unwritten, 
but  most  rigid  are  the  rules  of  the  Ordce  of  the  Purse. 

2.  Ocenpations  are  ranked  honorable,  in  degree  as  they  are 
lucrative  and  secure  leisure.  The  official,  who  condescends  to 
accept  from  a  grateful  country,  or  a  joint-stock  corporation,  a 
large  salai^  for  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  and  signing  his  name, 
is  almost  a  nobleman  because  so  much  a  drone.  To  superintend 
the  work  of  others  is  on  the  safe  side  of  the  doubtful  border- 
line of  decency  -,  but  to  take  part  in  active  labor  marks  &tal  de- 
generacy. Even  the  intellectual  "  worker'  is  of  an  inferior 
caste.  Scribbling  verses  and  novelette  dabbling  in  water- 
colors  and  molding  clay,  amatearship  in  music  with  hand  or  voice, 
are  pardonable  peccadilloes,  amiable  extravagancies ;  but  schol- 
ars, professors,  artists,  can  be  admitted  among  the  upper  ten. 
only  on  condition  of  playing  lion. 

What  wonder, — when  it  is  so  clear  to  the  most  superficial, 
that  Money  eommands  healthful  comforts,  refined  amusements, 
artistic  treasures,  literary  intercsurse,  political  preferment,  so- 
cial position,  power  apparently  in  all  spheres — that  from  child- 
ren at  their  first  party  to  grandparents  on  their  death-bed,  the 
pursuit  of  Money  should  be  considered  the  primal  duty, — and 
Wealth  regarded  as  the  sine-qua  non  of  all  success  and  efficiency  7 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  7  How  ridiculous  seems  moralistic  in- 
enloation  of  moderate  desires  for  the  Stgn  of  all  Values.  Plain- 
ly, it  is  by  a  process  of  changing  the  sign  into  the  reality  signi- 
fied, alone,  that  the  passion  for  money  can  be  modified.  Wealth 
means  Well-Being.  Secure  th^  T\rue  Well-Being  of  all  men, 
and  money  will  take  its  just  rank,  among  other  means  of  loco- 


motion and  etchange,  from  the  wheel-barrow  to  the 
engine.  Till  then  a  mere  convenieat  fiction^  type,  Erymbol  oC 
good,  will  be  a  T^ant  over  the  consciences,  hearts,  heads  of  ia- 
dividualfl  and  communities, — ^mere  and  more  a  tyrant,  as  the 
usages,  interests,  relations  of  society  become  more  complex  kbA 
rich  in  real  benefits.  All  civilised  men  must  be  Money-BCaken. 
Only  in  truly  organized  communities  will  this  debasing  selfiA- 
neas  be  transformed  into  exalting  benevolence. 

But  the  aim  of  this  brief  article  is  merely  to  notice  one  mode 
of  Money-making,  the  least  inhuman  perhaps,  yet  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  natural  sentiment  of  fhitemity,  the  idea!  •f 
manhood,  the  duty  of  being  fellow  workers  with  the  All-GoOd. 

Political  economists  are  profuse  in  promises,  that  honest  hard 
work  will  be  found  a  sure  guide  to  wealth.  Bat  let  us  clear 
our  eyes  of  cant  and  look  at  palpable  facts.  Are  day's  wage^ 
however  thriftly  husbanded,  sufficient  for  the  decent  support 
and  education  of  families,  contingencies  considered  7  There  is 
no  need  of  exaggeration  in  giving  an  answer.  It  is  notorious 
then,  that  throughout  Christendom,  mere  laborers^  however  dili- 
gent and  economical,  hover  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  of  pauper- 
ism,— and  that  tens  of  thoi^sands  are  every  year  plunged  into 
it,  by  a  series  of  casualties,  so  constant  in  recurrence,  as  to  be 
subject  to  laws  of  calculation.  By  a  sliding  scale,  graduated 
according  to  advancement  in  civilization,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  to  rich  regularly  swells, — so  that  while  Russia 
gives  legal  support  to  one  only  out  of  twenty-five  of  her  popu- 
lation, Sngland  extends  charitable  aid  to  one  in  seven.  But 
why  go  abroad  for  illustration  7  In  every  city  in  our  land,  are 
whole  blocks,  streets,  square8,ifnll  of  fellow-beings,  who  by  in- 
cessant toil,  in  healthy  and  prosperous  seasons,  scarce  keep  th^ 
heads  above  the  quagmire  of  debt ;  and  whom  the  first  sickness, 
fire,  fraud,  fluctuation  in  trade,  may  engulf  in  hopeless  want.  , 
The  records  of  every  benevolent  society  hold,  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  high  minded,  honesty  earnest  heads  of  families,  whom 
stern  necessity  and  parental  love  yearly  force,  with  blushes^ 
tears,  and  trembling  tongue,  to  own  their  "  crime  of  bein^  poor." 
Mere  labor,  in  an  appalling  multitude  of  instances,  doee  not 
suffice  for  livelihood.  Mere  labor,  as  the  rale,  never  leads  to 
wealth. 

Men  grow  rich  by  becoming  Owmexs  of  their  bretHren^s  Pro- 
ductive Industry. 

Every  little  country  village  tells  the  story,  which  every  oiif. 
but  repeats  on  a  larger  scale.  Having  worked  oat  his  time,  and  - 
become  possessed  by  leg*oy,  loan,  or  extremest  diligenoe  and 
economy  combined,  of  a  hundred  or  two  dollars — the  late  jour- 
neyman turns  "boss,"  rents  a  shop,  buys  stook,  pavt  fi»r  um 
and  part  for  show — ^takes  apprentices,  the  more  the  better — 
hires  journeymen,  often  broken  down  veterans  old  enough  to  be 
his  grandfather — sends  out  his  cards  and  advertisements — wears 
the  manner  of  successful  enterprise,  and  the  dress  of  a  gentle- 
man-'' puts  on  all  steam,''  and  dashes  into  the  sea  of  competition, 
resolved,  like  countless  predecessors,  to  make  his  ^^ fortune  1* 

Fortune  made, — and  he  will  be  a  gentleman  \  can  build  a 
palace  on  Union  Square,  hang  his  walls  with  pictures,  stock  his 
cellar  with  wines,  ride  in  his  own  carriage,  give  b^lls.  go  to  the 
SpringS;  hire  an  Opera-box,  take  a  front  pew  in  a  fashionable 
church, -marry  his  children  respectably,  die  and  be  buried  with 
a  pompcius-  funeral,  an  obituary,  and  a  marble  monument  to 
celebrate  his  dignities!    How  make  that  fortune,  then 7 

Here  again,  be  statements  moderate  to  the  bounds  of  tame- 
ness.  Doubtless  good-nature,  common  humanity,  civilized  chari- 
ties often,  very  often,  survive  temptations  to  mercenary  mean- 
ness. But  take  the  average  of  successful  employers,  [and  what 
is  their  secret  of  money  making  7 

Briefly  it  is  this :  Receive  as  many  young  men  or  women  as 
there  is  room  for,  to  half  learn  their  trade,  paying  them  noth- 
ing for  their  services,  but  charging  them  for  their  pririlege ; 
seise  the  lucky  moments  of  depression  in  the  market  to  engege 
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lint  e]«B8  operatiyes  at  low  r»tei^  who  are  out  pf  work,  and 
keep  them  in  tow  bj  doling  out  a  pittance ;  when  the  tide  chan- 
gin  and  bustling  timee  oome  on,  driye  up  the  hands  to  q»smo- 
dio  exertion  bj  scolding,  coaxing,  bribes,  exoitements ;  always 
ue  a  chance  to  pare  down  wages  to  starvation-point  in  dull 
•eaiona^  setting  proud  or  stubborn  joomejrmen  adrift,  and  neyer 
yield  to  a  rise  in  wages,  till  the  best  and  most  trusted  threaten 
to  seek  other  employers ;  rapidly  turn  out  articles  half-wrought 
from  flimsy  material,  giving  no  heed  to  a  workman's  scruples  of 
conscience ;  postpone  settlement  as  long  as  possible,  thus  secu- 
ring interest  on  every  dollar,  and  always  substitute  store-orders, 
when  it  can  be  done  for  cash ;  in  a  word,  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  youth,  poverty,  incumbrances,  friendlessness,  despur,  of 
fellow  beings  — to  get  the  most  work  out  of  them  for  the  least 
returns.  Thus  the  comer-stone  of  fortune  is  laid  whereon  traf- 
fic, financiering,  investments  in  real  estate,  may  build  up  the 
palace  of  pride. 

Surely,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  sketch.  It  errs  rather 
from  lukewarmness  of  expression.  The  history  of  every  large 
and  little  work-shop  bears  witness  to  its  fidelity. 

Babbage  has  suggested  that  every  word  once  uttered  vibrates 
through  the  universe  everlastingly.  If  the  sun  paints  daguer- 
reotypes of  scenes  of  toil,  whereon  he  daily  shines,  what  pictures 
of  woefUl  wrong  hang  round  us  like  a  tapestry-curtain  for 
spirit  eyes  to  goze  upon,  when  the  veils  of  flesh  are  dropped. 

^^ Money-making^^  is  deemed  honest,  honorable,  highly  res- 
pectable in  Civilization.  Uow  will  it  rate  beside  piracy  and 
pocket-picking,  in  the  days  of  Combined  Order  ?         w.  h.  c. 
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SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 


Indnstrial  Feudalism  ends  naturally  in  Social  Revolution. 
As  a  striking  sign  of  this  tendency,  which  next  week  we  shall 
proceed  to  discuss,  the  following  address  is  presented : 

RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANTS  IS  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD. 

**  Go  now  ye  rich  men  weep  and  howl  in  your  miseries  which 
shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted  and  your  gar- 
ments are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  are  cankered ;  and 
the  rust  of  them  shall  be  for  a  testimony  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  like  fire.  You  have  stirred  up  to  yourselves 
wrath  against  the  last  days.  Behold  the  hirk  of  thk  labgrbbs, 
who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  byjraud  has  been  kept 
hack  by  youj  crUth  f  and  the  cry  of  them  hath  entered  into  the  ears 
of  th4  LORD  OF  S AB AOTH."  St.  James,  Chap,  v.,  verse  1, 2, 3, 4. 

To  TBE  MxCHAlf  ICS  AKD  WORKINOMEN  OF   TBR  UniTED  StaTIS 

OF  America, 

The  Boston  Evening  Qazette^  of  Saturday,  Sept.  8, 1849,  con- 
tains an  agreement  signed  by  forty  wholesale  cloth  dealers,  or 
firms  of  the  city,  not  to  employ  any  man  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  Taylors,  for  having  the  audacity  to 
mnite  together  to  obtain  from  these  aristocrats  such  a  remuner- 
ation for  our  labor  as  will  enable  us  to  buy  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  ourselves  and  families.  These  men  know  that  "  anion  is 
strength,"  and  that  standing  isolated  and  divided  we  are  at 
their  mercy ;  and  they  could  dictate  their  own  terms,  under 
penrlty  of  starvation  or  compliance.  Hence  this  base  and  infa- 
mous attempt  to  destroy  the  only  means  left  to  workingmen  to 
withstand  the  tyranny,  fraud,  and  avcrice  of  unprincipled  and 
dishonest  employers. 

From  the  decree  of  these  petty  despots,  we  appeal  to  you,  the 
people  of  this  great  and  free  republic  ]  and  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  matter  at  issue  between  us,  we  will  narrate  briefly 
the  facts  of  our  case,  for  the  truth  of  which  ^'  we  pledge  our 
lives  and  sacred  honors.'' 

Since  the  year  1843  our  wages  have  been  reduced' from  time 
to  time  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  seventy. five  per  cent,  until  able- 


bodied  men  working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  could  earn  only  from 
$3,50  to  $4,50  a  week.  This  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  anj 
longer  borne ;  we  therefore  organtsed  ourselves  into  a  society 
for  mutual  defence  and  support  We  drew  up  a  TarriiF  of  pri- 
ces, by  which  a  good  workman  would  be  enabled  to  earn  about 
$6  a  week.  This  was  immediately  signed  by  thirty-three 
worthy  employers,  who  acknowledged  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  our  demand.  The  men  who  have  entered  Into  this 
agreement  refused  to  do  so,  and  after  using  all  persuasive  means 
to  induce  them  to  comply,  without  effect,  we  resolved  to  work 
no  more  for  them,  until  they  gave  us  the  prices  asked,  and 
struck  from  work  accordingly. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  strike,  a  compromise  was  ofiered  to  us, 
whieh  we  aipreed  to  accept,  and-  returned  to  our  work.  But, 
with  a  meanness  and  dishonesty  that  will  ever  attach  a  stigmA 
to  them,  scarcely  waa  the  ink  dry  with  which  they  had  signed 
this  "compromise  bill,"  than  they  refused  to  adhere  even  to 
that.  The  result  was  that  we  again  "  struck,"  9Xkd  determined 
to  accept  no  compromise.  Two  weeks  then  passed  over,  and 
we  presented  to  the  Mayer  of  the  city,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  BigeLow — 
a  gentleman  remarkable  for  the  kindness  and  philanthropy 
which  has  ever  distinguished  him,  and  it  ho  ez\}oys  the  respect  of 
evety  class  of  the  community — an  address,  respectfully  solicit* 
ing  him  to  become  mediator,  that  the  dispute  might  be  ended, 
without  engendering  any  hard  feelings  between  us  and  our  em- 
ployers. The  Mayor  consented  to  do  so  in  his  private  capacity, 
and  fixed  a  day  for  both  partiea  to  meet  in  his  presence.  We 
attended  by  our  delegates,  but  our  purse-proud  employers  would 
not  condescend  to  meet  us.  We  then  made  statements  to  the 
Mayor,  showing  the  wretched  condition  we  were  then  brought 
to,  and  proved,  that  by  working  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  the  Sabbath  included,  we  could  earn  only  the  most  wretch- 
ed and  paltry  pittance. 

These  facts  startled  the  community,  and  awoke  great  sympa- 
thy in  our  behalf  Our  employers  felt  the  force  of  public  in- 
dignation, and  assailed  us  through  the  colums  of  the  city  prees  -, 
stigmatized  us  as  "  idle,  profligate,  drunken  Irish  jours,"  &a, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  or.  the  manliness  to  attacli 
his  nrme  to  these  abusive  charges.  We  replied  anc^  disproved 
the  whole  of  U^eir  allegations,  and  showed  that  we  were  temper- 
ance men.  We  also  offered  to  appear  before  any  six  disitUerrsted 
gentlemen  and  prove,  in  the  presence  of  our  employers,  the  mis- 
erable and  abject  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  us. 

This  they  heeded  not,  and  only  answered  by  more  scurrilous 
abuse.  We  then  appealed  to  the  public,  and  so  far  we  have 
been  well  sustained.  Seeing  they  cannot  answer  our  iacts,  or 
stop  public  sympathy  in  our  behalf,  they  have  agreed,  as  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  tyranny,  to  break  up  the  only  meana  of 
defence  left  to  the  oppressed  laborer — that  of  union  and  oigpoi- 
ixation. 

We  have  now  been  ten  weeks  on  "  strike,"  and  we  ask  every 
workingman  in  America,  if  the  last  entrenchment  of  labor  is  to 
be  surrendered,  and  the  laborer  compelled  to  lay  down  his  only 
arms  and  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tyrannical  capitalists  ? 
Is  organization  and  union  to  be  thus  suppressed  ?  Are  indus- 
trious laborers  to  become  the  goods  and  chattels  of  greedy  and 
avaricious  employers  ?  Shall  we  be  compelled  by  the  dreadful 
lash  of  starvation,  to  accept  such  terms  as  our  task  masters 
dictate? 

Are  we  to  have  no  voice  in  fixing  the  value  of  our  labor  1 
Shall  the  dearest  and  most  inestimable  privilege  of  free  men, 
the  right  to  unite  for  redress  of  grievances,  be  denied  us  in  this 
free  republic  ?  Shall  we  have  no  mind  of  our  own  ?  No  liberty 
of  action  ?  Are  we  to  resign  our  thought,  our  freedom,  our 
persons^  and  our  labor, — our  only  property, — into  the  hands  of 
these  men  ?  No !  perish  the  thought,  and  welcome,  ten  thou- 
sand times  welceme,  starvation  and  death  before  such  degaada- 
tion  and  slavery. 
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If  we're  designed  these  lotdUnga'  alftres 

Bj  Natvre'i  laws  dedgined^ 

Why  was  an  independent  wUh 

E'er  planted  in  ear  mind  1 

If  not)  why  are  wo  snbjeot  to 

Their  oraeliy  and  seom  7 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  moam  ? 

Ksshauiqs  and  worhingmen  of  Amerioa!  We  are  flghtiBg 
your  battles— the  battle  of  the  laborer's  rights.  Shall  that 
holy  eaase  be  sacrificed  in  our  persons  ?  Will  yon  remain  silent 
spectafton  of  the  unequal  contest  1  Are  we  to  surrender  label's 
last  entrenohmeai  1  No:  a  thousand  times  no.  Arouse^  then, 
asid  gite  ns  yoar  powerAil  assistance^  We  are  in  the  position 
of  a  besieged  party.  We  want  snooor  and  snpplles.  Meet ; 
orgaidae;  collect,  and  send  us  aid  immediately,  thatwemsy 
■nccessftdly  withstand  the  besiegers.  The  sacred  cause  of  labor 
18  our  care,  and  that  we  swear  nerer  to  giTe  up,  but  with  our 
liTes.  We  remain  firm  and  unbroken  in  spirit;  our  banner 
floats  aloft,  and  on  it  is  inscribed.  <<  No  surrender.'' 

With  your  aHsistanoe,  we  will  teach  these  petty  despots  a 
lesson  they  will  never  forget.  Again  we  say,  arouse ;  delays 
are  dangerous.  Send  us  aid,  and  we  will  struggle  to  the  last. 
If  we  are  compelled  to  perish  of  hunger  and  starration  in  de- 
fending your  cause,  we  will  perish  nobly  and  as  freemen — 

"  Who  their  rights  and  duties  know, 
And  knowing,  dare  defend  them." 

On  behalf  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Society  of  Boston. 

John  Fleming,  President, 

Jobehu  McMullen,  Secretary. 
Tailors'  Hall,  Ann  street,  > 
Boston,  Sept  11,  1849.  ) 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  our  President  as  aboye. 
Papers  fayorable  to  the  cause  of  labor  will  please  copy; 

For  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

A  RALLY-CALL. 


I  like  to  read  such  papers  as  the  ^  UniTerccelum,"  and  the 
"  Bfirii  ef  the  Age."  Their  arowed  mission  is,  to  me,  most  noble, 
and  as  instruments  in  the  attainment  of  their  end,  both  papers 
win  doubtless  be  enrolled  upon  the  angelic  record,  as  having 
been  useful.  Tet  amcmgst  the  prominent  traits  of  weskness, 
nsaiiilteted  by  our  impartial  race,  the  tendency  to  be  idolatrous 
stands  conspicuous.  Our  aifeotions  are  placed  too  much  upon 
ereatod  things.  We  depend  too  much  on  what  is  outside  of  ottr- 
tdoesj  to  redeem  and  set  the  world  right.  Thus  I  introduce  a 
snggestion  which  seems  to  me  important.  Let  me  then  say, 
that  if  the  readers  of  such  periodicals  continue  waiting  for,  and 
depending  on  the  efl^ects  which  Editors  can  produce  in  the 
eBtablishment  of  harmonious  and  happy  social  relations,  the  re- 
sult will  pTOte  to  be  very  similar  to  the  benefit  which  a  gaping 
•oagregaUon  receives,  fVom  sitting  in  church,  gazing  up  into 
the  fhee  of  the  preacher,  and  waiting  for  him  to  s&ye  their  souls 
from  torment. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  at  this  moment,  hundreds  of 
persons  in  this  country,  whose  ardent  desire  is  for  a  '^  Social 
Beform,"  I  believe  there  are  many  whole  families,  *'  honest  and 
capable,"  who  can  say :  '*  We  are  ready  to  engage,  whenever 
we  can  find  others  ready,  in  whom  we  can  place  confidence,  and 
who  will  feel  confidence  in  us."  The  resson  why  this  number 
seems  small  is,  because  they  are  so  well  and  evenly  scattered  ; 
if  they  were  gathered,  they  would  form  a  host,  both  in  number 
and  efficient  strength.  These  persons  now  live  in  dreary  lone- 
liness, for  want  of  congenial  sympathies.  They  think  their 
numbers  few,  because  they  are  measurably  strangers  to  the 
multitude  of  others,  who  are  on  the  same  plane. 


If  this  be  truC)  is  there  not  needed  some  kind  of  ^^  connecting 
wire,"  upon  which  telegraph  despatches  could  travel?  Poea 
not  this  important  matter  require  immediate  attention  ?  The 
establishment  of  an  active  correspondence  would  result  in  many 
cheering  and  happy  acquaintances  \  and  harmonious  laws  of  Na- 
ture would  complete  the  organisation. 

I  have  spent  many  pleasant  moments,  meditating  upon  the 
results,  which  might  flow  from  this  simple  and  easy  plan; — that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  should  invite  all  who  feel  prepared  to  be- 
come known  to  the  world,  and  to  each  other,  as  persons  desiring 
a  more  Heavenly  condition  of  earthly  relations.  Let  them  send 
in  their  names  and  addresses,  for  publication  on  some  page  of 
the  paper  set  apart  for  ihe  purpose ;  such  a  list  would  be  a 
shadow  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  would  not  be  deprived  of  a 
number  of  the  paper,  containing  a  hundred  such  names,  for  as 
many  bright  shining  dimes,  I  mean  no  disrespect  toward 
dimes,  they  are  a  part  of  the  labor  saving  machinery. 

Valentine  Nicholson. 

Harveyshurgh,  Warren  Co.,,  Ohio. 


-^►■•••♦■^►- 


TRAN8LATI0NS-A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


Observing  that  much  time  is  wasted  by  Associationists  in 
doing  over  the  same  work,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  notice 
of  such  things  be  inserted  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  as  a  place 
where  Associationists  will  be  most  likely  to  see  it. 

Two  translations  have  to  my  own  knowledge  been  made  of 
the  "  Nouveau  Monde  InduBtriel,"  two  of  the  "  Quatre  Mouve- 
mens,"  one  of  the  "Unite  Universelle,"  two  of  Constant's-*' In- 
carnation," and  two  of  the  "Children  of  the  Phalanstery,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Shaw. 

I  am  now  translating  Toussenel's  "  Passional  Zoology"  or 
Esprit  des  Betes.  1  hope  that  other  firiends  will  vrrite  and 
mention  what  they  are  engaged  in  so  that  there  may  be  no 
more  loss  of  thne  or  labor  fbr  want  of  a  rational  concert. 

M.  £.  Lazarus. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE    WEEK  ENDING   OOT.13, 
LatMt  Date,  Sept.  29. 


The  most  important  fact  in  the  last  intelligence  from  Europe 
is  the  refusal  ofToRKEY  to  surrender  the  Polish  andHoNOA- 
aiAN  refugees  to  the  Russian  Emperor.  This  has  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  potent  autocrat.  He  declares  that  he  shall  regard 
the  escape  of  one  of  the  exiles  as  an  occasion  for  war.  The  Sul- 
tan persists  in  his  resolution,  and  is  sustained  by  public  opin- 
ion. The  majority  of  his  council  are  alarmed  at  the  threats  of 
the  Czar,  and  great  anxiety  prevails  among  all  classes. 

Kossuth,  Bem,  Dembinski  and  others  are  at  Widdin  in  a  state 
of  great  destitution.  When  Kossuth  left  Hungary,  he  had  only 
five  hundred  ducats,  in  his  possession,  and  has  since  spent  the 
most  of  that  sum  in  aiding  his  fellow-refugees. 

A  horrible  state  of  things  exists  in  Transylvania.  The  hos- 
tility between  the  Romanian  and  Magyar  races  seems  to  bum 
more  fiercely  than  ever,  at  the  same  time  that  fragments  of  Bern's 
army  are  acting  upon  their  own  account,  and  plunder  and  slay 
their  enemies  without  mercy.  Bobbery  and  murder  are  events 
of  constant  and  universal  occurrence  in  tlie  province,  and  ow- 
ing to  its  peculiar  situation,  and  the  ease  with  which  bands  of 
robbers  can  find  secure  places  of  refuge  in  its  mountain  ravines 
and  forests,  the  restoration  of  tranquility  is  still  far  distant. 

Comom  has  not  surrendered.  The  negotiations  with  the  for- 
tress have  been  completely  broken  off,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  preparing  for  an  assault.  The  actual  siege  was  to  com- 
mence  immediately.  Eighty  thousand  men,  together  with  the 
best  military  equipments  and  materials,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commander  of  the  siege.    Marshal  Gerard,  writing  before 
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Antwerp,  said  it  would  take  twenty  diye  to  take  that  fbrtroM 
by  aasaolt^  after  a  regular  siege.  Field-marskal  Nngent  kaTing 
tKt  greater  dlifioaltlee  to  ennnovnt,  will  require  from  ftniy  to 
totj-eight  days  to  take  Gomom.  Aooording  to  the  Wanderer ^ 
n  report  ii  dronlated  in  Tienna  that,  in  ooneequenoe  of  the  in- 
lerrention  of  Radetaky,  Comom  will  capitulate  on  the  same 
tertts  as  Venice. 

The  Daily  News  correspondent  in  Hungary  writes  that  on  his 
ftrst  arrival  in  that  country  he  found  the  officers  and  men  in  a 
desponding  state,  and  laboring  under  the  oouTiotion  that  the 
redstance  against  Russia  and  Austria  combined  was  hopeless — 
that  Gorgey  did  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  demoralisation. 
Had  he  obi^ed  orders  the  war  might  haye  been  protracted  to 
an  indefinite  period,  but  he  preferred  any  alternatiye,  eyen  to 
that  of  playing  the  tnutor,  to  surrendering,  or  eren  diyiding 
his  authority  with  any  other  Qeneral.  The  Daily  News  cor- 
respondent condemns  Gorgey's  whole  conduct. 

The  long'talked  of  Austrian  loan  has  at  length  been  announc- 
ed. It  is  for  $35,000,000,  in  a  4  1  -2  per  cent  stock,  at  85.  The 
amount  is  to  be  paid  by  the  subaoribers  in  ten  monthly  instal- 
ments, terminating  the  15th  of  Xaly,  1850.  Aooording  to  the 
last  adylces  subscription  lists  were  readily  sent  in,  and  trans- 
actions had  taken  place  in  the  stock  at  1  per  cent  premium. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  subscribed  for  $10,000,000  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  this  loan  Mr.  Cobden 
has  suggested  that  a  public  meeting  should  be  called  in  London, 
to  denounce  it  as  ^^  an  attempt  to  leyy  upon  the  earnings  of 
peaceful'industry  the  means  of  paying  Haynaa  and  his  Croats 
for  his  butcheries  in  Brescia  and  their  atrocities  in  Hungary'' 
— atrocities  which  have  surpassed  everything  tliat  has  oocur- 
ed  since  the  persecution  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  negotiations  on  the  Roman  question  are  still  marked  by 
mystery  and  confusion,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  and  of 
his  advisers  is  not  yet  broken.  The  Pope  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo, plainly  showing  that  he  is  determined  not  to  govern  con- 
stitutionally, and  embodied  in  this  manifesto  is  an  amnesty, 
from  which  all  are  excluded  who  are  known  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  republic. 

Of  this  document,  it  may  be  remarked  as  singular,  though 
not  altogether  unexpected,  that  throughout  the  whole  the  name 
of  France  nowhere  occurs,  though  she  lias  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  restoring  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  his  Temporal  Gov- 
ernment. This  studied  omission  has  grievously  wounded  the 
pride  of  that  country,  and  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  heal 
the  differences  so  long  existing  between  the  two  nations. 

At  Rome  the  concessions  were  considered  by  the  people  to  be 
so  niggardly  that  the  greatest  discontent  was  manifested  as  soon 
as  they  became  generally  known.  The  proclamations  were  torn 
down  fVem  the  walls,  and  the  populace  vented  forth  their  de- 
nunciations in  the  strongest  terms  of  ridicule  and  disgust.  As 
for  the  amnesty,  no  language  could  convey  the  deep  feeling  of 
animosity  and  regret  with  which  it  was  contemplated. 

A  long  and  important  document  has  been  printed  in  some  of 
the  London  papers  in  the  form  of  a  retrospect,  addressed  by 
Haizini  in  his  exile  te  the  French  Ministers,  carrying  them  step 
by  step  through  every  stage  of  their  infamy.  It  concludes  with 
the  following  eloquent  appeal : 

'*  Ton  are  the  ministers  of  France,  gentlemen — I  am  only  an 
exile ;  you  have  power,  gold,  armies,  and  multitudes  of  men 
dependent  on  your  nod.  I  have  only  consolation  in  a  few  affec- 
tions, and  in  the  breath  of  heaven,  which  speaks  to  me  from  the 
Alps  of  my  country,  and  of  which  you,  inexorable  in  persecu- 
tion as  are  all  those  who  fear,  may  yet  deprive  me.  Tet  I  would 
not  exchange  my  fate  with  yours.  I  bear  with  me  in  exile  the 
calm  inspired  by  a  pure  conscience.  I  can  fearlessly  raise  my 
eyes  to  meet  those  of  other  men,  without  the  dread  of  meeting 
any  one  who  can  say  to  me,  ^  Tou  have  deliberately  lied.''  I 
have  combated,  and  will  combat  again,  without  pause  as  without 


ftar  wherever  I  may  be,  the  wicked  oppressors  of  ^y  ocmnliy— 
fUsehood,  In  whatever  diape  she  may  clothe  herself^  and  the 
powers  which  like  yonrs,  rely  upon  maintaining  or  rdnstifcntiag 
the  reign  of  privilege,  upon  blind  fbroe,  and  npon  the  negKftioft 
of  the  progress  of  the  people  -,  but  I  have  fought  with  loyal 
arms ;  never  have  I  sullied  myself  by  calumny,  or  degraded  my- 
self by  using  the  word  assassin  against  one  unknown  to  bm, 
and  who  was  perhaps  better  than  myself.  God  save  yon,  gentle- 
men  from  dying  in  exile;  beoanae  yon  have  no  moh  eoBasious- 
neei  with  which  to  conaole  yonreelves.'' 

M.  Prondhon  hu  published  an  addreea  to  the  nfenMn  of 
every  race  and  of  evsvy  tongue,  in  the  new  Socialist  Journal,  Im 
Voixdu  Peuple,  in  which  he  tells  them  he  intends  to  direct  the 
^'  universal  movement^'  in  sndh  a  manner  that  it  shall  definitdly 
take  possession  of  all  Eur<^. 

Victor  Considerant  has  published  a  letter  in  La  Demaarmtie 
Paeifiduey  giving  his  reasons  for  not  surrendering  to  be  tried  at 
Versailles.  It  is  an  able  performance.  He  acknowledges  the 
present  defeat  of  demooracy  and  sociaiisn.  He  affirms  that 
Europe  is  fallen  under  the  despotism  of  the  saber,  and  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  but  the  Napoleon  of  the  present  age.  He 
says,  that  though  the  people  may  wander  in  the  desert  for  forty 
years,  they  will  eventually  reach  the  promised  land.  He  denies 
that  there  will  be  a  real  trial  at  Versailles,  for  political  tribunals 
are  only  judgment  seats;  that  from  thence  there  is  but  one  step 
to  a  living  sepulcher.  If  ho  could  be  of  any  service  as  a  martyr, 
he  would  be  resigned  to  his  fate ;  but  as  he  thinks  he  can  be  of 
more  use  to  the  community  at  large  than  in  prison,  he  will  not 
appear  before  his  adversariea.  The  letter  is  written  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  and,  though  of  considerable  length,  is  terse  and 
comprehensive. 

The  cholera  is  rapidly  abating  in  England. 


JStWB  of  tl]e  iUtek. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA   RIOTS. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has  the  following  account 
of  the  disgraceful  riots  of  Tuesday  night : 

A  riot  of  a  meet  deplorable  character  has  occurred  on  the 
southern  border  of  our  city,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
as  clearly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  A  brick  tavern, 
called  the  California  House,  four  stories  high,  at  the  coiner  of 
Sixth  and  St.  Marysts.  kept  by  a  mulatto  man  who  has  a 
white  wife,  has  for  sous  time  been  the  object  of  the  indijfnation 
of  the  rowdies  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  County,  and  waa  a 
few  weeks  since  the  scene  of  a  riotous  disturbance.  Abont  8 
o'clock  last  evening,  profiting  by  the  fact  that  the  polico  force 
was  engaged  in  keeping  order  about  the  various  election  poUs, 
a  gang  of  rowdies  with  a  furniture  car,  in  which  waa  a  biasing 
tar-barrel,  came  up  Scventh-st.  and  rushed  down  St.  Mary-at. 
which  is  inhabited  principally  by  negroes.  An  attack  on  the 
California  Houae  having  been  feared,  the  riotous  party  created 
much  excitement,  and  as  they  passed  down  St.  Msry-at.  atones 
were  thrown  aad  a  couple  of  discbarges  of  pistols  were  heard 
— followed  b)  an  exciting  rumor  that  a  white  man  waa  shot. 

The  raob  being  thus  rendered  furious  proceeded  to  the  froot 
of  the  California  House,  which,  with  the  neighboring  houses, 
was  by  this  time  well  defended  by  the  blacks,  many  of  them 
armed.  Several  sallies  were  made  by  the  negroes,  but  the  as- 
sailants finallv  effected  an  entrance  into  the  house  about  9o*clock. 
The  fixtures  of  the  bar  were  torn  down,  and  a  fire  was  kindled 
inside  the  house.  The  inmates  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  es- 
cape of  the  gas  from  the  deroolisbcd  fixtures  helping  to  spread 
the  flames,  the  whole  house  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 

The  fire-eompanies  speedily  reached  the  vicinity,  but  when 
they  attempted  to  play  upon  the  flames,  they  were  driven  off  by 
tbe  rioters,  who  pelted  them  with  stones.    Some  sections  of  hose 

Many  persons  passing  along  the  street,  or  looking  on  without 
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wer«  pat  in  the  bands  of  colored  men,  who  used  them  with  eome 
effect  upon  the  neighboring  honeee.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Are  spread,  destroying  two  adjacent  frame  dwellings,  two  brick 
dwellings  and  a  carpenter-shop  in  the  rear,  the  taTorn  of  Mr. 
IlTuine,  the  Montgomery  House,  and  a  stable  belonging  to  a 
man  named  Bell. 

The  police  in  the  meantime,  had  been  assembling  to  con- 
siderable force,  and  as  early  as  8|  o'clock  had  attempted  to  drive 
off  the  riotors,  but  were  driven  back  by  discharges  of  fire-arms 
and  volleys  of  stones  ;  the  pavements  being  torn  up  to  (brnish 
the  latter  missiles. 

While  the  Montgomery-House  was  burning,  the  Hope  Engine 
Company  manfully  took  a  position  to  play  upon  it,  but  as  over- 
powering mob  took  possession  of  their  apparatus  and  ran  it  up 
St.  Mary-st.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Company,  bet  not  till  it 
was  much  injured.  The  Good-Will  Engine,  the  Phoenix, 
Vigilant  and  other  Companies  also  did  all  that  was  possible,  but 
as  they  were  about  to  attempt  to  render  service,  a  vollby  ef  fire- 
arm i  was  dischaiged  by  the  mob,  with  the  most  lamentable 
resnlts.  Charles  Himmelwright  of  the  Good- Will  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  died  almost  instantly.  He  was  an 
estimable  man,  a  paper-stainer  by  trade,  residing  in  Schuylkill 
Scventh-et.  near  Vine.  He  was  unmarried.  A  number  of  others 
were  wounded. 

At  IS  o'clock,  midnight,  the  SUte  House  bell  struck  8  taps, 
the  signal  for  the  military  to  be  called  out,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued during  some  time.  This  was  understood  by  the  mob, 
and  before  S  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
effected.  Occasional  reports  of  guns  and  pistols  were,  however 
heard  until  t  o'clock.  The  fire,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  put 
Qdit,  or  had  burnt  itself  out. 

A  number  of  the  police  have  suffered  from  the  volleys  of  stones 
and  bricks,  but,  notwithstanding  their  inferior  force  they  suc- 
ceeded In  making  several  arrests  during  the  night. 

Thk  Sboona  RioT.^^uiet  continued  until  about  6  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  the  ominous  eight  taps  of  the  State  House 
M),  annooiiced  another  riot.  This  second  outbreak  commenced 
abovl  •  o'clock,  when  the  boae  of  the  Morris  Hose  Company, 
which  was  dmng  serviee  on  the  scene  of  action,  was  cut.  This 
was  a  signal  for  the  rioters  to  commence  an  assault.  Brickbats 
an^  stones  were  hurled  by  them  at  the  firemen,  and  fire-arms 
were  used  with  considerable  effect,  several  persons  being 
wounded.  The  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  Police  were  soon  on  the 
^ownd,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order.  Mayor  Swiil,  hhn- 
■eU;  who  arrived  before  the  military,  arrested  two  men. 
•  Affboacb  ow  tbb  Miutabt. — The  military  which  had  been 
down  at  the  scene  of  the  first  riot  had  return<sd  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  quiet,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  col- 
lected again  for  the  suspression  of  renewed  disorders.  About 
6  A.M..  however,  they  began  to  assemble  in  Independence 
square.  Many  delays  occurred,  and  it  was  nearly  9  o'clock 
when  a  body  of  Ave  or  six  companies  with  their  ranks  but  par- 
tially filled  marched  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  whole  were 
under  the  command  ot  Gen.  Patterson  and  Col.  Bohlen.  Their 
approach  to  St.  Mary-st.  soon  became  known  to  the  rioters,  and 
by  the  time  they  came  upon  the  ground  they  had  disappeared 
into  their  various  haunts.  The  companies  were  assigned  posi- 
tions of  the  various  avenues  leading  to  the  scene  of  riot,  ao  as  to 
command  every  approach  completely.  The  military  are  provided 
with  ball  cartridges,  and  have  full  authority  to  fire  upon  any  re- 
newal of  the  lawless  and  outrageous  proceeding  of  the  rioters. 

AmasST  or  the  Leader. — The  leader  in  this,  and  indeed  in 
the  former  riot,  is  said  to  be  a  black  man,  named  George  Hoscy 
formerly  a  head  dog-catcher  in  the  city  employ— a  big,  powerful 
negro.  About  noon  to-day  he  was  arrested,  after  making  a  most 
desperate  resistence.  In  the  struggle  with  the  police  officers  he 
was  considerably  bruised  and  beaten  before  he  could  be  secured. 

A  medical  student,  whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  was  shot  in  the  thigh  during  one  of  the  riots.  The 
ball  was  extracted  this  morning  and  he  is  doing  well. 


taking  any  part,  were  injured  more  or  less ;  some  with  baUa 

\  n   some  with  brickbats  and  stones,  which  in  many  cases,  seem 

to  have  been  hurled  by  the  rioters  without  any  particular  aim. 

CALIFORNIA. 


The  Aha  Calif crnia  of  Aug.  16,  says: 

Although  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Summer,  a  fire  in  the  parldr 
stove  every  morning  and  evening,  has  been  found  agreeable  te 
most  dtisens,  especially  to  the  unacclimated. 

The  general  health  of  the  5,000  inhabitants  of  San  Frandseo^ 
is  good.  Becently  some  deaths  have  occurred  £rom  diarrhea 
and  dysentery,  and  many  are  now  suffering  fh)m  one  or  other 
of  these  diseases;  but  the  sickness  is  abating.  Some  lolioitude 
is  ftlt  in  regard  to  Cholera  and  ship  fever ;  but  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  neither  of  these  diseases  can  spread  in  such  a 
climate  as  this. 

The  Pacific  Nens  says  that  the  Kanakas  of  Happy  Yallej 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  dysentery,  and  when  we  visited 
them,  from  their  wan  and  fiided  features  we  felt  that  they  longed 
for  the  sunshine  of  their  native  isles  beyond  the  sea.  The  Laa- 
cars  and  Chineae  endure  this  climate  better,  and  the  latter  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  particularly  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  oold 
night  fogs. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  be  represented  by  its  shipping. 
England,  the  United  States,  France,  Qermany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  Mezloo,  Braxil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru,  Sandwidi 
Islands,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  China,  Manilla,  ffindostan,  Stc.,  ke^ 
and  the  natives  of  every  country  named  are  now  laboring  in 
Oalifomia.  The  magnetic  influence  of  the  yellow  ore  has 
brought  them  all  together.  About  all  these  vessels  h-.vre  been 
deserted  by  their  crews,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  some  by  their 
captains.  They  are  scattered  so  closely  and  indiscriminately 
together,  that  whenever  one  leaves,  it  is  apt  to  get  a  foul  of  itt 
nearest  neighbor  before  getting  a  breese  and  ample  sea-room. 

Messrs.  Jewett  &  Melhado  are  about  to  open  a  regular  Hev- 
chants'  Exchange  at  San  Francisco. 

There  were  eighty-two  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fever  in  Sacramento  City  on  the  30th  July.  Arrivals  of  invalida 
from  the  mines  are  of  everyday  occurrence. 

The  Pacific  Nens  of  September  1,  says :  Jacob  C.  Moore,  our 
new  Postmaster,  arrived  in  the  Panama,  and  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  letters  were 
received  by  the  late  mail — The  present  arrangements  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  rapidly  increasing  busines,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Moore  is  preparing  to  make  such  improvements 
as  will  insure  a  ready  and  prompt  delivery. 

An  invoice  of  thirty  dozen  of  shirts  were  received  at  San 
Francisoo  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  having  been  sent  to  Hon- 
olula,  where  labor  is  cheap,  to  be  washed — the  price  varying 
from  $5  to  $9  per  dozen. 

There  was  much  sickness  at  the  mines  at  last  accounts.  The 
"  sickly  season"  comprises  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Two  sm^  steamers  are  plying  on  the  waters  of  the  Saora- 
mento. 

The  Alia  California  of  Atfg.  23  says :  Invalids  are  beginning 
to  arrive  in  this  place  from  the  north,  where  the  heat  still  con- 
tinues intense,  and  much  sickness  prevails.  Our  hospitals  in 
another  month  will  shelter  much  suffering  humanity,  and  too 
much  regard  for  cleanliness  and  oonveniencies  for  the  sick  can- 
not be  observed. 

A  Tortoni  Bestaurant  has  been  established  at  San  Francisoo, 
by  some  former  employers  of  Barnum's  Hoteli  who  promise  to 
set  the  best  table  in  Califbrnia. 

The  City  Council  of  San  Francisco  had  set  apart  Wednesdaj^ 
Sept.  6,  for  funeral  obsequies  to  President  Polk. 

On  the  20th  Aug.  there  were  26  square  rigged  .vessels  lying 
at  the  f^mbarcadero  of  Saoramente  City.— One  year  ago  it  would 
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not  hxf  been  bellered  praetleable  to  aayigftte  a  teeiel  ezoeed* 
ing  40  toss  burden,  that  distance  up  tbe  Sacramento. 

Msriano  Bolegneai  ghrea  lessons  to  the  San  Frandscana  on 
the  pianO)  comet,  or  flute,  or  plays  any  of  these  instmments  at 
balls  and  oonoerts,  in  hotels  or  priTsie  houses     Pianos  toned. 

It  seems  that  in  California^  when  they  want  id  secnre  a  beef 
sreatnre  for  the  bntchers,  they  break  one  or  two  of  its  legs 
vhieh  ineapaoitotes  it  Arom  ronning  away.  The  PaHjic  News 
protests  against  snch  barbarity. 

"The  third  public  drawing  of  the  California  Lottery  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  the  let  of  September,  1849,  at  the  Fre- 
mont Family  Hotel,  Messrs.  F.  Marriott  &  Co.  Managers.  Scheme 
-*$10,000  in  fiTC  hundred  share,  920  per  share.  Eeach  share 
is  diTided  into  halves  and  quarters.  The  price  of  the  whole 
ticket^  $80;  half,  $10;  quarter,  $5P 

The  Pa^e  News  says  that,  one  of  the  best  articles  that  can 
be  shipped  for  market  is  printing  paper.  One  hundred  tons  of 
it  would  command  a  good  price.  The  sise  should  vsxy  from  18 
^  24  to  24  by  36. 

The  AUa  Cali/amia  of  Aug.  16,  says  that  advices  from  Stock- 
ton Airnish  intelligence  of  another  execution.  The  notorious 
"  Bed  PaviV'  o'  ''  ^^^  Ked,"  alias  Davis,  was  captured  in  SanU 
Clara,  taken  to  Stockton,  and  hung  a  fsw  days  since. 

MesBXS.  Moffatt  &  Co.  from  New  York  have  set  up  an  estab- 
liduuent  at  San  Fraasiaoo  for  the  coinage  of  five  and  ten  dollar 
pieces.  They  advertise  that  they  will  redeem  them  in  silver. 
Th^  aie  recommended  by  Several  prominent  men  in  New  York. 

The  punishment  of  the  "  Hounds"  at  San  Frandsco  has  had 
the  best  eifect  The  Jita  California  says  that  <'  order  reigns  in 
Yftxmit^  since  the  recent  trials.  If  the  Aynntamiento  will 
^BJ^take  immediate  and  decisive  measures  to  establish  a  night 
1^  dny  police,  Ban  Franoisoo  will  never  again  witness  snch 
^^l^ligpi  «g  have  passed.  The  great  minority  of  her  citixens 
have  learned  their  lessons  in  too  good  a  school  not  to  desire  good 
flDvwnment,  and  those  who  give  it  to  them  will  be  remembered 
and  rewarded. 

An  indq^^endent  military  corps  has  recently  been  formed  un- 
der the  tkle  of  the  '*  California  Guards."  It  is  commanded  by 
Henry  M.  Nagle,  assisted  by  First  Lients.  W.  D.  M.  Howard  and 
Myron  Norton,  and  Second  Lieots.  Hall  McAllister  and  D.  T. 
BagL^.  A  oollation,  with  "  the  feast  of  c$ld  ham  and  flew  of 
^hampagnie^  wns  given  by  the  oommandanL 

A  Coroner's  inquest  was  held  over  the  body  of  a  Frenchman, 
shot  while  fowling  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Mission  of 
Dekres.  From  the  wovnd  in  the  back  of  the  head  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  murdered. 


'^»>*«^*«'^»' 


THE  MORMON  CITY  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE- 


MoBHON  CiTT,  Great  Salt  Lake,  July  22, 1849. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sight  of  this  valley.  It  shall  ever 
remain  on  my  mind  as  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  I  ever  be- 
held. The  Great  Salt  Lake  lies  toward  the  north.  The  Utah 
Lake  lies  sixty  miles  to  the  south.  The  valley  is  watered  by 
the  Jordan,  Webber,  and  Bear  Rivers,  with  several  creeks.  The 
whole  valley  is  surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountains,  forming 
a  complete  basin.  The  land  is  very  rich,  producing  wheat  and 
eom  in  abundance,  but  there  is  no  wood  for  tfteen  miles.  The 
whole  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Mormans,  who  build  their 
'  hotises  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Their  city  occupies  more 
ground  than  Pittsburgh,  but  each  man  has  a  large  piece  of 
ground  around  his  dweUing.  The  bridges  are  aU  good,  the 
streets  and  roads  wide,  and  the  fences  very  regular.  There  are 
about  ten  thousand  Mormons  here.  They  say  that  they  will 
welcome  to  their  society  any  good  eithen,  no  matter  what  his 
re^gion  may  be.    Their  motto  is  "  do  ri|^t" 

They  are  building  a  church  of  stone,  which  is  already  one 
story  lugh^  and  will  be  a  flnt  boflding.    They  assemble  every 


Sunday  morning  under  a  large  shed.  The  Society  is  governed 
by  a  President,  the  twelve  and  the  seventy.  The  Presidant  aad 
the  twelve  occupy  the  pnlplt,  and  do  aU  the  preadhing.  I  went 
this  morning,  when  the  bell  rang,  te  church,  where  I  saw  a  laige 
assemblage,  some  dreased  quite  foshionably,  and  all  dean  and 
neat  A  brass  band  first  played  a  lively  tune,  and  then  the 
clerk  rose  and  read  several  notices. 

One  man  had  lost  his  pocket-book — another  had  had  his  gar- 
den destroyed  by  cattle  breaking  into  it  He  then  read  ^  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  letters  in  the  post-offioe  were  addres- 
sed, and  several  other  items  of  that  kind.  He  then  announoed 
that  on  next  Tuesday  they  would  have  an  anniversary  feast,  as 
it  was  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they  arrived  at  their 
present  snug  quarters.  He  stated  that  the  city  would  be  roused 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  firing  of  canon  and  the  mode  of 
the  brass  band.  A  procession  would  then  be  formed,  whieh 
would  march  out  of  town,  and  at  2  o'clock  dinner  would  be  ser- 
ved.   The  emigrants  were  all  invited  to  attend. 

They  are  very  strict  in  the  administration  of  justice.  One  of 
their  number  stole  a  pair  of  boots  from  an  emigrant  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  four  times  their  value,  and  fined  $50,  and  was 
compelled  to  work  fifty  days  on  the  public  roads.  One  of  the 
men  was  sentenced  to  death  for  borrowing  some  property  &om 
a  neighbor  and  selling  it ;  but  finally,  owing  to  the  intercession 
of  his  fkmily,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment  When 
they  first  arrived  they  were  very  much  troubled  by  some  In* 
dians,  who  killed  their  cattle  and  stole  from  them.  They  sent 
to  remonstrate  with  theiu,  and  the  Indians  replied  that  their 
president  was  an  old  woman,  and  they  would  not  mind  him. 
They  then  sent  out  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  killed  a  few  of 
them,  since  which  time  they  have  not  been  sfdn  annoyed^— 
[Cor.  Pittsburgh  Oaiette. 


••«< 


►►•-^►' — 


TsnamLB  BnirwaKos— 149  LivBs  Lost. — One  d  the  meat 
disastrous  shipwrecks  which  has  oocuired  on  o«r  ooait  tor  tka 
last  forty  years,  took  place  at  Boston  on  Sunday  meraing,  Oer.  7. 
The  British  brig  8t.  John,  Capt.  Oliver,  from  Oslwmy,  Ireland, 
or  Boston,  with  180  immigrant  passengers,  came  to  «idi 
wide  of  Minet*e  Ledge,  Cobaaset,  about  •  o^clodt  on  Soaday 
morning.    She  soon,  however,  dragged  her  anchor  ;  the  maaCi 
were  then  cut  away,  but  continuing  co  drag,  she  sttnck  npon  tha 
rocks  and  became  a  total  wreck.    Theci^tiin,  officers  aiid  tnm 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  mate,  took  to  the  boat  aad  Jasded 
safe  at  the  Glades,  a  short  distanee  off ;  but,  as  last  reported, 
mn^y'mne  of  the  passengers  were  drowned.    There  were  14 
cabin  passengers,  chiefly  vronen  and  children,  wIm  are  amoi^ 
the  lost.    Those  who  were  saved,  numbering  but  81,  got  on 
pieces  of  the  wreck  and  landod  near  White  Head,  at  the  north 
end  of  Cohasset  rocks.    Thenty-five  bodies  were  wasliedaabore 
the  next  morniog. 

The  Journal  says :  *'  The  number  of  passengers  on  board, 
was  about  164,  out  of  which  one  hundred  andfortp-jhe  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  lost.  There  were  14  cabin  passengers, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  captain  took  to  the  joily  boat 
which  soon  swamped,  and  he  swam  to  the  long  boat,  and  was 
saved  with  ten  others.  The  secood  mate,  two  men,  and  two 
boys,  were  lost.    The  balance  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

As  near  as  we  can  ascertain  among  the  many  conflictinty 
stories,  there  were  tweuty-one  saved  in  all— ten  passengers  and 
the  captain,  and  ten  of  the  crew,  who  came  ashore  in  the  long 
boat.  The  number  lost  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  According 
to  the  captain's  story,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  on 
board  inclading  the  crew.  If  this  is  true,  there  are  but  ninety- 
nine  lost.  The  passengers  who  were  saved  miintain,  however, 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  on  board,  which 
if  true,  woalds  well  the  number  of  lost  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three!    The  former  account  is  probably  the  true  one. 

Of  those  saved  and  arrived  at  Cohasset,  ten  in  number,  ssTsa 
were  females  and  three  males.    All  of  these  came  ashore  <ni 
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pieces  of  the  wreck.  Two  of  the  women,  It  is  thought,  will  not 
^nrriTe— one  being  badly  cut  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  the 
wreck.  The  other  woman,  it  iv  said,  has  a  husband  residing^ 
in  this  city.  She  had  three  children  on  board  with  her  all  of 
whom  were  lost. 

The  shippiagf  ia  Boston  Hatber  saffered  considerably  daring 
Saturday  nigbty  but  no  aerious  daaaage  is  recorded.  In  att  the 
Kamem  ports  the  gale  was  severdy  felt.  A  number  of  brigs  and 
schooners  are  reported  by  the  Bostoii  papers  to  have  got  ashore 
off  Cohasset  Bay,  but  there  bad  been  no  loss  oi  lite,  and  it  was 
expected  they  would  get  off.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  packet- 
ship  Washington  Irving,  which  left  Boston  on  Suturday  for 
LiTorpool,  but  from  the  report  of  a  captain  arrived,  it  is  thought 
she  succeeded  in  clearing  Cape  Cod,  and  getting  to  sea. 


SotDU  aub  Conntrg  Jtema. 


■  ^  »iiJ"i'in 


Life  in  PAais. — Tlie  oorrespeadent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says : 

Trade  is  reviving  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  unrivalled  artlst- 
mechanicB  are  busy.  If  they  continue  so,  they  will  not  agitate. 
Promise  of  better  times  is  thus  given'.  Paris  has  such  a  fund 
«f  vitality,  that  hardly  war,  pestilence  or  famine,  will  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  it.  The  English  like  it  better  than  London,  and  the 
Americans  by  living  in  it  are  spoiled  for  other  places.  The 
climate  is  delicious.  A  persoa  with  a  moderately  good  consti- 
tution, whs  guards  his  healtfti,  will  find  it  fortified  by  living  liere. 
I  eould  name  several  Americana  who  attribute  improved  health 
and  prolonged  existence,  which  was  threatened  at  home,  to  their 
living  here.  As  for  the  French  themselves,  who  live  well,  they 
^ow  with  health.  The  women  are  particularly  robust.  Dys- 
pepsia, the  bane  of  America,  is  boI  spoken  of.  Light  wines 
lead  to  tempetance.  The  ready-made-coffin-worehouse  look  of 
the  London  "  wine  and  spirit  shop,"  where  infamously  bad  gin 
MM  denh  oat  to  eUldren,  women  and  mtn,  so  called,  has  no  place 
liere.  With  rach  a  climate  and  coontry,  it  seems  to  me  the 
demon  of  athdsm  must  have  ruled  here  fcr  centnties,  to  produce 
thebad  effects  we  see  in  the  poverty,  vice,  discontent  and  stunted 
•taAure,  even  because  tlie  picked  men,  to  the  number  of  millions 
bUBS  been  kilted  in  battle.  Now  that  thia  country  has  itd  itself 
of  a  kingly  dynasty,  with  its  foreign  marriages,  ex  nece99Uaie 
increasing  army  and  budget,  its  centralization  without  hope  of 
change,  we  may  look  for  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
tpsgiadatioa  of  the  present  govemmc  nt.  Universd  suffrage  lies 
ot  the  bottom,  and  when  the  political  waters  are  less  turbid  it 
win  be  seen  and  felt. 


■  *-*i 


AccuxvLATioN. — An  illustration  of  what  a  Utile  money  will 
become  in  time,  if  put  out  on  interest,  and  properly  taken  care  of^ 
is  afforded  by  an  incident  related  to  us  yesterday  by  an  old  res- 
ident. He  stated  that  about  50  years  ago  a  bequest  of  $10,000  was 
left  to  an  idiot  on  Long  Island.  He  was  then  in  his  infhnc^,  and 
is  consequently  now  but  little^over  50.  Soon  after  his  fkther's 
decease,  three  respectable  inhabitanta  of  this  eity,  all  of  whom 
are  yet  living,  were  appointed  trustees  for  the  care  of  the  bequest, 
with  authority  to  ^^ropriate$000  annually  for  the  idioVs  main- 
tenanoe,  which  was  aeeordingly  done.  This  left  at  first  but  a 
small  accumulation,  but  latterly  the  insrease  has  been  rapid, 
and  the  principal  now  amounts  to  over  $100,000.  Should  the 
party  live  20  years  longer,  ai  is  not  improbable,  he  will  die  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Prettj  weU  for  a  fool.—  [Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. 

fiov  many  hard-working  men  and  women,  that  were  not  fools, 
have  lived  ia  penury  and  given  the  f^it  of  unrespited  toil  and 
pinching  economy  to  heap  up  this  fortune  fbr  an  idiot  I  There 
are  all  sorts  of  slavery  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  WMSi  is  the 
alavery  to  money  at  lnterest*-[Tribane. 


N.  P.  Willis  notices  the  recent  illness  of  Mrs.  Judson,  the 
missionary,  in  the  following  beautiful  and  touching  manner : 

That  the  constitution  of  this  siireet  child  of  genius  was  of 
consumptive  tendency  we  knew;  but  had  confidently  hoped 
^t  the  change  of  climate  and  the  air  of  a  warmer  latitude 
wouM  have  the  beneficial  effect  they  often  do,  and  give  lier 
better  health  than  she  had  hitherto  known .  If  she  dies  there  her 
grave  will  be  well  placed,  in  a  path  of  doty ;  but  there  are  those 
here  to  whom  a  certaint}  of  not  seeing  her  again  in  this  world 
will  be  heavy  to  bear.  Her  day  will  have  been  bright  and  brief, 
but  it  sets  with  a  ros^  promise  of  a  still  fairer  to-morrow ;  for 
the  light  of  a  soul  like  hers  sends  its  brightness  downlike,  be- 
fore the  pare  spirit's  descent  below  the  horison  of  the  grave, 
when  we  know  that,  as  the  light  pales  on  this  side  of  that  dark 
limit  to  our  vision,  it  kindled  on  the  other  side  in  the  glowing 
welcome  of  angels. 


»»»«^»4- 


Naptha  vs.  CsLOBovottM. — In  the  Edinburgh  Suri^oal  Hos- 
pital, Prof.  Simpson  has  been  testing  the  properties  of  Naptha, 
which  seems  to  be  as  good  as  ether  for  inducing  temporary  iu- 
sensibility.  Profossor  Simpson  administered  the  Naptha  to  tw« 
patieats,.a  man  and  a  boy,  to  whom  Mr.  Milter  performed  the 
painful  operation  of  extraoting  portions  of  neerossed  bones  firom 
the  UJbim,  by  perforating  the  nArly  formed  shell  with  the  trt- 
phine,  and  removing  the  sequestra  with  the  forosi»  The  slacp 
induced  was  deep  and  tranquil,  and  the  breathing  was  less  sterfo- 
rous  than  when  Chloroform  is  employed ;  but  it  wa9  renmrked 
tiiat  the  effect  of  the  Naptha  upon  the  heart's  actioft  vm  muoh 
greater,  the  pulse  beooming  extremely  rabid  and  ftutteriag,  that 
rendering  it  lees  safe  as  an  anmetheiso  agent  than  oUeiefoni. 


^••- 


liAMXirTABLK  Eii9^«-»The  Baltimore  oorreependeat  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  wvitos  under  date  of  October  8th : 

Our  oilgr  WMjeaterday  ahoekedwith  the  aunevMOBMit  ^ 
the  death  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  who  arrived  in  this  oify  oboil 
a  week  sinoe,  after  a  suecessfkiltour  through  Virginia,  where  he 
delivered  a  aeries  of  able  leeturee.  On  Wednesday  Uwrt,  eleoioa 
day,  he  wis  found  near  the  Fourth  ward  polls,  laboring  nader 
an  attack  of  sNmieaperK,andin  a  most  shooking  eonditien. 
Being  recognised  by  some  of  our  oitixens,  he  was  placed  inn  car- 
riage and  conveyed  to  the  Washington  Hospital,  where  every  at« 
tention  has  been  bestowed  on  him.  He  lingered,  however,  n&t& 
yesterday  morning,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  extstflnoe. 

DAMonoxrs  to  joke  Sootb.— Two  young  men  firom  the  KeiA 
came  near  getting  into  trouble  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  reoently,  in 
conseq^uence  of  one  of  them  Jocosely  asking  a  negro  widter  at 
the  hotel  if  he  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  North  with  them.  He 
replied  that  he  would.  Nothing  more  was  thought  ot  the  matter 
until  towards  night,  when  they  were  accosted  by  a  pc^ioe  officer 
and  taken  to  jail,  where  they  spent  the  night.  The  next  fooming 
they  were  brought  before  the  magistrate  on  the  charge  oftamperw 
ing  with  a  slave.  Upon  hearing  the  circumstances  they  were 
disohHrged. 


•*.-»* 


Winter  EvEicmas. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser  recommends  as  a  means  of  keeping  young  men  from 
improper  resorts  during  the  long  winter  evening,  the  formation 
of  reading  societies,  the  members  of  which  shall  meet  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  under  the  guidance  of  some  man  of  taste  and 
erudition,  read  alead  the  best  atandard  authors.  An  ezcellettt 
proposition.  The  minds,  elocution,  and  health  of  many  of  our 
young  men  would  be  greaitly  beneflited  by  its  adoption. 


m  *»i 


f^  Bverything  usefol  or  necessary  is  cheapest.  -Walking  is 
the  most  wholesome  eoceroise ;  waiter  Ae  best  drink;  andplaia 
food  the  most  nonrishing  and  healthy  diet.  Evcninlmowledge, 
the  most  usefUis  the  easiest  acquired. 
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lCiX4TAAT  Douios  IK  N.  YowL— Mwidty  wu  genoftl  miifter 
iay,  and  troly  a  more  Indieroiu  scene  was  aerer  wiineasedtliaa 
Ihe  ose  Uiat  took  plaee  on  the  tarioas  parade  gronds.  Whole  reg- 
kneata  of  sorry-looking  denla,  too  poor  to  pay  six  BhilUngs,  do- 
ing their  best  to  stand  strai^t  in  a  line,  and  shouldeifing  broom- 
Btiek  muskets,  vhile  their  awkward  attempts  and  heart>rending 
Ihilnres,  drew  many  a  heartjrlaoghftrom  passers  by.  The  fan- 
taatieals,  as  if  to  ridicule  the  raw  milita,  were  also  out  in  all 
their  glwy  of  hiltleas  swoi^  and  coffee-pot  music,  and  all  dressed 
up  in  etery  imaginary  rag-toggery.— [N.  Y  Express. 

Tbb  Tbntu  Watb^— a  hundred  times  haTe  we  stood  at  the 
beautiful  beach  of  Rhode  Island,  to  wateh  the  tenth  wave,  which 
it  always  larger  than  the  preceding  nine.  Let  any  one  try  it  at 
lUaat  Beach,  and  he  will  find  that  in  a  hundred  billows  that 
eome  tumbling  in,  and  breaking  in  foams  at  his  fset,  there  will 
be  ten  larger  than  the  rest.  This  is  Maturin's  meaning  of  the 
"tenth  waTo*'  of  human  suffering.— [IntelUgencer. 


NOTICES. 


-^••4 


►•«- 


Ifa.  Calbovh  WaiTiiro  ▲  Book.— John  C.  Calhoun,  it  is  an- 
aeuneed,  has  doToted  the  past  summer  to  the  preparation  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Ooremment  and  the 
•oBstitntion  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  so  nearly  complete  that 
he  ezpeets  to  prepare  it  for  publication  in  his  leisure  hours  du- 
ring the  coming  session  of  Congress,— [Phila.  Ledger. 


Back  NuMssai*,  from  No.  1,  can  be  supplied  to  new  aabaeKi- 
bers.  We  hope  aU,  who  intend  te  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

PovT  orrics  arAicps  may  be  remitted  in  plaee  of  fnelaonaX 
parte  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Peel  Maaleas. 

Patxsmt  in  adTsnoe,  is  deeirable,  in  all  cases.  $9  will  paj 
for  one  year. 

Six  MoHTHS.— Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  adrane^ 
(f  1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  lo  ihm 
"  SriaiT  or  the  Am." 

SuBSOBiBaas  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  Wam  , 
Post  Orrics,  Covntt,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed te  the  publishers,  as  this  will  prerent  delays,  ondssl«ni^ 
and  mistakes. 
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qniet  old  gentleman,  capable  and  industrious,  has  been 

tamed  out  ef  a  public  office  in  Washington  last  week.  His 
successor,  being  too  stupid  or  too  lasy  to  do  the  work,  now  giTcs 
his  predecessor  half  the  salary  to  attend  to  his  duties  for  him! 


>*«< 


|CJ*Rev.  Howard  Malcolm  D.  D.,  who  was  forced  to  resign 
the  presidency  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  on  account  of  voting 
the  Emancipation  ticket,  has  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia. 

Vnas  Taeirg  Raileoad  Stock.— The  Grey  Sisters  of  «'B«ure 
•rises,''  a  community  of  nuns  in  Quebec,  have  teken  £200,000 
worth  of  stock  in  a  projected  railroad  from  Quebec  to  Halifax. 
^(Baltimore  Patriot. 


>»»  ^fc 


A  mass  of  the  priTate  correspondence  of  Calrin  has  been 

discoTered  in  one  of  the  French  libraries,  and  is  about  to  be 
published.  Fears  have  been  expressed,  that  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is'a  Jesuit,  will  compel  some  mutilation 
•f  the  letters  relating  to  Popery. 


j^  A  Tcesel  has  arrived  from  Bombay,  with  twenty  tune 
weight  of  antiquities  from  NincTah,  for  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Layard  has  returned  to  Ninerah,  with  a  corps  of  scientific 
men,  artists,  engineers,  and  all  needed  aids,  to  continue  his  re- 
iearohesL 


The  veteran  Alexander  Von  Uumboldt  entered  his  8lBt 
year  on  the  14th  of  September.  The  friends  of  science  and  hu- 
manity, all  over  the  world,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  il- 
lustrious author  enjoys  sturdy  health,  and  has  all  his  mental 
fiiculties  in  full  vigor  and  brightness 


» ••i 


It  is  a  misteken  doctrine  that  inspiration  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  theology.  He  wKo  inspired  Moses  in  divinity,  inspired 
Kewton  in  philosophy ;  and  Michael  Angelo  was  not  less  gifted  in 
the  fine  arts,  than  was  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beer  in  prophecy. 


•^»*< 


i;^  The  Boston  Theater  and  the  ground  upon  which  it  now 
stands,  are  ofifered  for  sala  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  comprises  about  18,000  feet  of  land,  for  which  an  o£fer  of 
only  $60,000  has  been  majk. 
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PROSPECTUS 

THE  SPIRITJiF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  aa  its  end  the  Peaceftil  Transform^, 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  associated  intereata, 
f^m  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  firom  disunity  t* 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgaal- 
sation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monise man's  various  tondencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township ,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Bra  of  ConMeraled  Conmu. 
nities,  which  in  spirit^  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kiiqsdon  stf 
Qod  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being,^illustrating  aooording  to  its  power,  the  lawa 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re- 
form  Movements— sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Burope^ 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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XVom  Th«  Vatlottal 

LINES  BY   THE  LAKE  SIDE. 


Tbb  shadows  round  the  inland  tta 

Are  deepening  into  night ; 
Blow  np  the  slopes  of  Ossipee 

Thej  chase  the  lessening  light. 
Vired  of  the  long  day's  blinding  heat, 

I  rest  my  languid  eye, 
Lahe  of  the  Hills  1  where  eool  tttd  sweet 
hy  sunset  waters  lie ! 

▲long  the  sky,  in  wavy  lines, 

O'er  isle  and  reach  and  hay, 
Oreen-belted  with  eternal  pines^ 

The  mountains  stretch  away. 
Below  the  maple  masses  sleep 

Where  shore  with  water  blends, 
While  midway  on  the  tranquB  deep 

The  etening  light  descends. 

0e  seemed  it  when  yon  hill's  red  cn>wa 

Of  old  the  Indian  trod, 
And  tfaroogh  the  sunset  air  looked  dewn 

Upon  the  Smile  of  Qod.« 
To  him,  of  light  and  shade  the  lairs, 

No  forest  skeptio  Uugkt ; 
Their  living  and  etenml  Cause, 
^  Hifi  truer  instinct  sought 

He  saw  these  mountains  in  the  light 

Whf oh  now  across  them  shines, 
This  lake,  in  summer  sunset  bright. 

Walled  round  with  eombering  pines. 
Oed  near  him  seemed ;  from  earth  and  skies 

His  loTing  Toioe  he  heird. 
As  fiMe  to  face  in  Paradise 

Man  stood  before  the  Lord. 

Thaids,  oh,  our  Father !  that  like  him 

Thy  smile  of  loye  I  see^ 
In  imdiant  hill  and  woodland  dim, 

And  tinted  sunset  sea. 
For  not  in  mockery  doet  thou  fill 

Our  earth  with  light  and  grace, 
Thon  hid'st  no  dark  and  cruel  Will« 

Behind  Thy  smiling  face  1 
Camn  Hasbor,  N.  H. 

•Wlimipiaeogee,  L  o.,  <<  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit" 


J.  o.  w. 


THE   PRES  ENT   AQE 


BY   J.  a  FICHTE. 


Let  us  oast  a  glance  on  the  world  around  us.    You  know 
that  even  now  many  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  are  still  covered 
with  putrid  morasses  and  impenetrable  forests,  the  cold  and 
damp  atmosphere  of  which  gives  birth  to  noxious  insects,  ond 
breathes  forth  devastating  epidemics ;  which  are  almost  entirely 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  savage,  and  only  afford  to  the  ftm 
creatures  in  human  form  who  are  to  be  found  in  them,  the  means 
of  dragging  on  a  dull  and  joyless  existence,  without  iVeedom 
usefulness  or  dignity.    History  informs  us  that  the  couatriea 
which  we  inhabit  at  the  present  day,  fojmerly  bore  the  same 
character  to  a  large  extent.    Now,  the  morasses  are  dried  op ; 
the  forests  cleared|0Ut  and  changed  into  frnitful  plains  and  Tino* 
yirds,  which,  purify  the  air  and  fill  it  with  enlivening  fiagrance; 
the  rivers  are  taught  to  keep  their  channels,  and  enduring 
brids:es  are  laid  across  them ;  villages  and  towns  have  ario 
with  lasting,  convenient  and  agreeable  dweUing-plaeet  for  aMn, 
and  public  buildings,  which  have  already  Iwaved  the  storms  of 
centariesyior  the  purposes  of  mental  improvement  end  elevation. 
You  know,  that  even  at  the  present  day,  aavage  hoards  roam 
over  vast  wildernesses,  maintaining  a  miserable  life  upon  im> 
pure  and  loathsome  food,  and  yet,  when  they  encounter  etch 
other,  engaging;  in  warfare  for  the  sake  of  this  scanty  subsistenea 
and  of  their  wretched  implements  of  acquisition  and  enjoyment 
— extending  the  fury  of  their  vengeance  even  to  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-men.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
we  are  all  of  us  descendants  of  such  races;  tliat  our  forefhthers: 
at  least  in  some  of  their  generations,  have  passed  through  tMs 
condition.    Now,  men  are  assembled  from  out  the  forests,  and 
united  together  in  masses.    In  the  savage  state  each  family  had 
to  provide  for  its  manifold  wants  immediately  and  without  ao- 
slstance  from  others,  and  had  even  to  fabricate  for  itself  tho 
utensils  for  that  purpose,  with  much  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy  i^Now,  tho  human  multitude  are  divided  into  clasaOt, 
each  of  which  pursues  its  own  profession,  to  the  acquirement 
and  exercise  of  which  lis  life  is  devoted;  providing  in  its  depart* 
ment  for  all  other  classes,  and  provided  for  by  them  with  respect 
to  all  its  other  wants :  and  thus  are  tlie  forces  of  Nature  confronted 
by  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  cultivated,  ordered  and 
combined  powers  of  Reason.    The  laws  and  their  admlnistia* 
tors  Interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  fury  of  personal 
warfare  and  spoliation ;  quarrels  ar«)  adjusted  without  bloodshed, 
and  the  lust  of  crime  is  scared,  even  in  the  dsrk  reeesaos  of 
thought,  by  severe  punishments ;  and  thus  is  internal  peace 
secured,  and  every  one  moves  in  safety  within  the  limits  which 
are  prescribed  to  him.    Large  masses  of  men,  frequently  sprang 
from  the  most  dissimilar  origin,  and  united  one  scarce  knows 
how,  encounter  similar  masses  in  as  wonderful  combination,  and 
neither  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  other,  re* 
ciprocal  fear  steps  in  between  them,  so  that  men  are  sometioMo 
blessed  even  with  external  tranquility ;  or  when  it  does  come  to 
war,  the  superior  power  is  often  worn  out  and  broken  by  tho 
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determined  resisUnc*)  of  itsopponent^aad  inUead  of  the  secretly 
desired  oxtorminalion,  peace  is  the  result  /—and  thus  has  sprung 
«p  a  kind  of  International  law  between  independent  countries, 
tod  from  amoo?  oppo  irg  tiibes  a  kind  of  republic  of  nations 
kas  arisen.  You  know  how,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  timid 
savage,  unacquainted  even  with  himself,  Ands  a  hindrance  or  a 
destroyin  foe  in  every  power  of  Nature.  To  u».  Science  has 
knid  open  our  own  spiritual  being,  and  thereby,  in  a  great 
mnasurc,  subjected  to  our  will  the  outward  physical  forces  of  the 
vntve.se.  Mechanics  hive  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  the 
feeble  powers  of  man,  and  continue  to  multiply  them.  Chemis- 
try has  introduced  us  into  many  chambers  of  the  secret  work- 
shop of  Nature,  and  enabled  us  to  tppK  her  wonders  to  our  own 
nef,and  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  injuries  they  might  other- 
wise inflict  upon  us.  Astronomy  has  scaled  the  lieaveas  for  us, 
and  measured  their  path  -.  You  k  »w  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Past  as  well  as  the  description  oi  the  savage  tiibes  which 
still  exist  upon  the  earth  proves  it  to  you,  that  all  naticns,  the 
riiost  cultivated  not  excepted,  flying  from  the  hoirors  of  external 
Nature,  and  pcnciratin£^  to  the  secret  depths  of  iheir  own  heait, 
kave  firtrt  discovered  there  the  most  fearful  of  all  horrors; — the 
€k>dhead  as  their  enemy.  By  eim  ng  humiliation  and  cnirtuty, 
ky  sacrifice  of  that  which  was  dearest  to  them,  by  ^elf-devutcd 


bat  still  it  wus  only  enjoyment  for  enjoyment  and  indeed  tbe 
leaser  for  the  greater  \^ — then  I  WouM  eatreal  such  an  objector 
earnestly  to  consider  with  me  the  following.    How  inade<)vatelj 
soever  they  might  express  tbemsdves  in  words  nato  thoBleesed- 
oeas  of  another  world^  snd  With  what  leasuoua  picturea  iDever 
they  might  dm  he  their  descriptions  of  this  bappineae^  I  nek  onlj 
to  know  how  they  arrived  at  this  firm  Foith  in  another  world, 
which  they  attested  so  nobly  by  their  deeds;  and  wknl  thin 
Faith,  as  ab  act  of  the  mind,  really  is.    Does  not  the  mind  whick 
faithfully  accepts  snother  world  as  certain,  in  this  veij  aceept- 
ance  renounee  the  present? — and  is  not  Faith  itaelf  thesacrifice, 
once  and  forever  accomplished  and  petfecttd  in  the  mind,  and 
which  only  manifests  itself  outwardly  when  special  eircom- 
stances  call  it  forth  7    Let  it  be  no  wonder  at  all,  but  quite  a 
ooneeivable  ikinsTi  ^nd  only  what  thoii  thyself,  who  vak est  thin 
objection,  wert  thou  in  the  same  position,  wouldst  do — tJiat  tiiej 
willingly  saciiflced  everything  to  their  belief  in  an  Eternal  Life : 
— let  iliis  be  so  ;  then  is  it  the  wonder  that  they  did  bdieu  ;    n 
which  belief  the  Et,'oi8t,  who  is  incapable  of  letting  the  Preaent 
escape,  even  for  a  moment,  from  his  view,  can  never  follow,  nor 
even  approach  them. 

Who  has  united  rude  races  together,  and  reduced  oppoaing 
tribes  under  the  dominion  of  law,  and  to  the  habite  of  peaceful 


martyrs,  by  human  immolation,  by  the  blood  of  an  only-begotten    life  7    Who  has  miiniained  them  in  this  conflltion,  and  protected 
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Sen,  If  need  wers,havethey  sou !;ht  to  bribe  this  Bcin^  so  jealous 
ef  human  happiness,  snd  to  reconcile  him  to  their  unexpected 
strokes  of  fortune,  by  humbly  deprccatin^r  his  resentment. 

This  is  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  savaire 
Iribee  which  still  exist,  aid  I  invite  the  student  of  History  to 
point  out  any  other.  From  us  this  rhantom  has  disappeared 
kiog  ago;  and  the  redemption  snd  satisftiction  spoken  of  in  a 
eertain  system  is  a  public  matter  of  fact,  in  which  we  may 
•itker  believe  or  not — and  whieh  isa'l  the  more  a  matter  of  fact 
tlie  lees  we  believe  in  ir.  <  ur  Age,  far  from  shunning  the  God- 
head, has,  by  its  representatives,  conftituted  the  Deity  the 
minister  of  its  pleasures.  We,  for  our  part,  far  from  finding 
ianlt  with  them  on  account  of  thia  want  of  the  fear  of  God, 
mtber  count  it  one  of  th  Mr  adv^r^tages  ;  and  since  they  arc  in- 
enpable  of  the  right  en'oyment  of  the  Godhead — of  loving  it, 
and  living  in  ir,  and  thus  attaining  Blessedness — we  may  he 
well  pleased  that,  at  least,  they  do  not  fear  it.  Let  them,  if  they 
piease,  throw  it  off  altogether,  or  so  fashion  it  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  them. 

What  I  harH  declared  in  the  first  place,  was  once  the  form  of 
Hnmanity,  and  in  part  is  so  still :  what  I  have  describ  jd  in  the 
aeeond,  ia  its  ^/resent  form,  at  least  among  ourselves.  How,  by 
whom,  and  by  what  manner  of  impu  ses,  has  this  new  creation 
keen  accomplished  7 

Who  then.  In  the  first  place,  gave  to  the  countries  ot  Adodern 
Europe  Iheir  present  habitable  shape,  and  made  them  worthy  to 
be  tl>e  dwe    >  i  plat  e  of  cultivcted  men  ?     History  answers  the 
foestion.    It  was  pious  knd  holy  men,  who,  believing  it  to  be 
CTed's  Will  that  the  timid  fu.itive  of  the  woods  should  be 
elevated  to  civilixed  life,  and  thereby  to  the  blessed  knowledge 
«f  a  Godhead  full  nt    •  \<  to  man,  \ch  the  abodes  of  civilization 
and  all  the  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyments  to  be  found  there 
—left  their  families,  friends  and  associates,  and  went  forth  into 
te  desert  wilderness,  enduring  the  bitterest  privations,  en- 
eoimtering  the  severest  labor,  aad  what  is  more,  pursuing  t.*eir 
.end  with  unwearied  patience,  that  they  might  win  the  confidence 
ef  untutored  tribes,  by  whom  they  were  persecuted  and  robbed  ; 
"-frequently  terminating  an  anxious  and  weary  life  by  a  martvr'e 
death  at  the  hands  of  thos«  for  whom,  and  for  us  their  descend- 
ants, they -died — rejoicin*;  in  the  hope  that  from  their  a^hes  a 
wonbier  generation  should  arise.    These  men,  without  doubt 
f^re  up  their  personal  life  and  its  enjoyments  for  their  Idea 
end,  in  this  Idea,  for  the  Race.     And  should  any  one  ofi*er  thit> 
clyjection ;— **  They  indeed  sacrificed  the  present  life  for  the  ex 
pectation  ot  an  infinitely  hiirber,  heavenly,  and  blessed  lite, 
which  they  hoped  to  deserve  by  these  sacrifices  and  suffer ings ,  | 


existing  states  from  dissolution  ihrouoh  internal  diaorder,  or 
destruction  by  outward  power  7  Whatever  name  they  may  have 
borne,  ft  wss  Heroc%  who  had  lef\  their  Age  far  behind  them, 
giants  among  surrounding  men  in  material  and  spiritual  power. 
They  subdued  to  their  Idea  of  what  ought  to  he^  racea  by  whom 
whom  they  were  on  that  account  hated  and  feared ;  through 
nights  of  sleepless  thought  they  pondered  their  snxious  plane 
for  their  fellow-men  ;  from  battle-field  to  battle  fitld  tbeyruahed 
without  weariness  or  rest,  renouncing  the  enjoyments  which  lay 
within  their  grasp,  making  their  life  a  spoil,  often  shedding 
iheir  blood.  And  what  aoui'ht  they  by  these  labors  7 — ^and  how 
were  they  rewarded  7  It  was  an  Idea,  a  mere  Idea  of  a  new 
condition  of  thinga  to  be  hrought  about  by  them,  to  be  renlized 
for  its  own  aake  alone,  and  withovt  referenee  to  any  ulterior 
purpose . — this  it  was  which  inspired  them  ;  and  it  was  the  un- 
speakable delioht  of  thia  Idea  which  rewarded  and  indemnified 
them  for  all  their  labors  and  sacrifices ; — it  was  thia  Idea  which 
lay  at  ihe  root  of  their  inward  life. — which  cast  the  oniwaid  lifb 
into  shade,  and  threw  it  eside  as  something  nndeserring  of 
thought  ;~it  was  the  power  of  this  Idea  which  made  the  gianta 
in  physical  and  mental  energy,  althoagh  by  biith  like  their 
fellow  men;  ai.d  their  personal  life  was  dedicated  tb  thia  Idea, 
which  first  molded  thst  life  into  a  worthy  and  accepted  tdterlm 
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Tor  The  Bpiift  of  the 

CHARLES  FOURIER. 

A  PSYCHOMETRIC  OBSERVATION.* 
L— FiBST  TaiAL. 


I  don't  believe  this  was  a  very  gay  persen,  though  he  gf  Tee  me 
the  inolinacion  to  laugh.    Is  there  not  deep  eadnees  in  the  ehar- 
aoter7    He  seems  one  yfho  spsrted  with  miaery,— brings  the 
laugh  of  the  insane  to  my  mind,    la  there  not  grokt  reeolution 
— firmness  7    I  am  almost  afraid  of  this  person,  there  seem 
such  contradictory  elements  in  him.    Unlem  you  Inow  kirn  in- 
timately you  will  not  think  what  I  aay  true.    There  ia  a  light- 
ness, suavity  of  manner,  very  different  from  the  depths  of  his 
character.    He  has  great  power — power  of  putting  aside  whai 
torments  and  troubles  him,  ami  of  being  at  eaae  for  the  time 
Gre  .t  activity  of  intellect.    One  who  hatea  oppression.    I  am 
not  oertain  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  opprese.    He  might 
wish  to  impose  hi^  views. 


*Tbe  manuscript  held  was  aletterftrom  Fourier  ton  8t  Si- 
monian. 
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I  feel  like  having  an  agreeable  oonYenatlon — like  making 
many  quotations  and  not  partioalarly  ftpt  ones.  I  never  oonld 
talk  so  fast  as  his  moods  would  change.  Great  flippant  and 
great  depth.  One  yon  would  always  find  just  what  yon  did  not 
expect  If  I  laugh  It  makes  me  sad,  if  Vm  sad  it  makes  me 
laagh.  Very  noble  and  generous.  Would  he  not  do  things  per- 
"ftetly  incompatible,  and  almost  satanio  ? — (laughing.)  The  im- 
age that  eomes  to  my  mind  is  of  a  little  condensed  devil  squeexed 
into  the  comer  of  his  heart,  oozing  out  occasionally.  A  very 
dilBeult  character  to  read.  I  am  afraid  to  go  into  the  depths ; 
the  fearful  struggles  and  trials  would  exhaust  me.  What  variety  1 
Something  of  the  oameleon  nature.  Great  i  self-will— great  im- 
igination. 

Give  me  another  letter  of  opposite  character — this  is  so  French. 
fTaking  the  letter  of  another  person.)  Good  deal  of  concentra- 
ticm  in  this  person  notwithstanding  the  versatility.  As  I  hold 
this  I  like  the  other  better;  more  heart  in  it.  This  man's  heart 
would  be  a  square — that  would  be  heart  shaped.  I  feel  os  if 
going  in  angles  all  over.  J  like  the  first  now  very  much.  Great 
deal  of  real  genuine  worth.  Has  struggled  much  with  his  own 
nature.  I  respect  him  too.  He  lives  up  to  his  conviction  more 
than  most  of  us. 

These  persons  would  come  to  conclusions  very  differently 
Tlie  first  would  jump  to  them.    If  the  truth  were  presented  to 
his  mind  he  would  receive  it  at  once.    They  make  me  think  of 
hare  and  tortoise. 

(KMuming  the  first  letter  after  long  thought.)  This  is  a  very 
earnest  man.  Man  of  warm  seal,  great  lover  of  the  race,  hearty. 
^'Homftnity"  sounds  in  my  ears  continually,  since  Fve  resumed 
this  letter.  He  interests  me  very  much  indeed.  Sometimes 
Bhould  incline  to  laugh  at  him,  sometimes  to  laugh  with  him. 
In  my  heart  should  have  deep  reverence  and  love  for  him.  Did 
joa  ever  see  him  when  possessed  with  a  new  idea?  Think  I 
ahonld  get  up  and  dance  round  the  room.  He  is  so  delighted 
when  he  has  fixed  it  all  just  right,  so  pleased,  so  happy  ;  seems 
m  joyous  old  man.  Does  not  ho  love  children  7  Seems  like  a  child 
himself  sometimes — and  then  like  a  man  in  full  vigor  of  life. 
fleems  like  a  dear  old  tout  \  should  forget  all  my  reverence  for 
his  learning,  wisdom,  talent,  should  take  him  to  my  heart  and 
love  him,  so  firm,  conscientious — perfectly  true  to  his  convictions. 
Great  power,  great  energy,  great  impulse,  great  self-control, 
great  versatility,  great  eoncentrativeness. 

«> Is  he  fickle?'' 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  coming  to  the  eame  end. 
Shoald  you  call  the  bee  fickle,  that  went  from  flower  to  flower 
After  honey?    A  man  of  vtry  large  nature.    A  great  deal  of 
«antion,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  want  of  it — a  very  singu- 
lar, unusual  compound. 

More  nniversally  developed  than  most  persons,  yet  not  a 
wheie.  The  various  elements  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
harmouiied.  Does  not  seem  to  have  had  time  for  it.  The  work 
irasn't  done  when  this  letter  was  written,  at  any  rate. 

Galls  to  mind  the  "fountain  in  the  piltioe"*  the  five,  four, 
three  outer  rooms  in  order,  but  the  central  not  xo^-the  unitary 
■tream  from  it  not  flowing  into  all  the  others.  Well,  he  will 
have  time  enough  to  do  it.    He  was  too  busy,  too  active. 

Do  you  think  this  concern  for  the  race  came  through  the 
reason  or  the  heart  7    The  reason  I  think. 

Through  iguorance  this  person  injared  himself  physic  illy 
and  morally.  That  seems  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  iu  effects  are 
etill  felt. 

**■  Was  he  confiding  7" 

Both  confiding  and  suspicious ;  oonfiiing  by  nature,  became 
fQSpicious  by  circumstances     He  is  not  lioing. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  more  confiding,  a  higher  state 
of  oonfidingneas  than  the  first.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  of  hirn 
M  a  boy.    An  honest  hearted oess  about  him — something  of 


•An  allegory  of  man's  passional  nature 


girlish   delicaey  and  tender  couscieotiousneM.     Then  ther* 
came  the  dark  ages ;  seeme  as  if  he  did  wrong  eonscientioady  ( 
must  have  been  a  terrible  period  in  his  life.    Don't  think  I  eea 
oonvqr  an  impression  of  that  time — ^my  feeling  of  the  a$tu<tUf 
and  xtnreaWjf  of  it.    It  seems  that  his  heart  had  no  part  Inii. 

''  Was  it  something  he  did  or  suffered  ?" 

Seems  to  have  acted  viciously — to  have  gone  into  it  thoroagfc^ 
and  yet  with  no  reality.  It  was  devilishly  cold.  It  seems  as  if 
he  put  his  better  nature  to  sleep  for  awhile.  A  gradual  traui- 
tion  from  his  happy  boyhood,  which  is  very  beautiful  to  think 
of;  perhaps  he  had  then  too  much  sensibility.  A  gentli^ 
thoughtful  boy-*should  think  he  loved  rabbits.  Great  love  of 
justice— might  have  been  thought  irritable^ 

I  would  rather  think  of  him  in  his  old  age.  There  seems  a 
greater  harmony  and  blending  in  him  now  than  when  this  letter 
was  written;  he  is  more  softened  and  pure,  yet  don't 
wholly  pure.  It  is  frightful  to  think  how  slowly  eradicated 
the  traces  of  evil.  1  see  a  great  deal  of  purity  in  him  now,  and 
yet  these  dark  lines.  The  purity  is  far  greater  than  the  stain& 
I've  no  words  to  tell  it  as  I  see  it— seems  to  bo  a  vision  of  the 
character. 

Have  not  told  you  any  thing  about  him  yet.  HeiHahedte 
know  everything,  felt  you  conld  not  know  anything  •  truly  at- 
leas  you  know  all  Don't  feel  disposed  to  think  of  him  by  par- 
ticular traits.  More  intellectual  than  epiritnsl.  Ton  tnlk.of 
the  ruling  passion  strong  tii  death ;  it  ia  strong  after  doaih  with 
him. 

He  is  sadder  now  than  he  ever  was  when  living;  seen  hie 
errors,  sees  the  consequences  of  theoL  One  of  the  strongeil 
feelings  in  his  nature  is  justice. 

He  feels  that  his  work  was  not  completed  and  stays  by,  long- 
ing to  see  it  done ;  knows  he  was  more  intellectual  than  apitft- 
nal,  and  it  is  sadness  to  him  now.  The  good  in  himself  is  tfnns- 
parent  to  him.    He  yearns  for  purity,  devotedness,  self-saerifioei 

I  never  knew  before  the  danger  of  errors  of  judgment. 

Have  I  dwelt  more  on  the  errors  than  the  beauties  of  hisohai^ 
aoter  ?  I  h%ve  not  began  to  tell  yon  what  I  itnom  of  him.  He 
never  acted  Arom  one  single  motive  and  yet  you  might  aay^  he 
always  acted  from  one,  lovk  or  TnoTB.  He  had  a  great  desire 
of  knowledge,  would  give  np  every  thing  to  go  where  it  led.  8e 
in  his  desire  to  find  it,  he  went  where  it  never  conld  be  foun^ 
into  a  bad  atmosphere  whiob  affected  his  vision  so  that  heeooM 
never  see  afterward  as  he  might  have  seen.  A  great  love  of 
completing  his  plane ;  grasped  at  the  whole. 

When  I  speak  of  his  love  for  the  race,  it  was  not  so  raneh  a 
flowing  love,  (yet  at  times  I  see  that  flowing,  all  embraeingloTS| 
but  rather  a  love  of  justice,  sense  of  right.  He  could  weep  over 
the  wrongs  done  to  the  race,  and  next  moment  laugh  ae  aoa^ 
thing  would  strike  him  ludierouely.  He  would  laugh  at  Iha 
saddest  things. 

I  should  say  he  was  warm  calculating -^ii  would  do  him  In- 
justice to  say  oool  calculating.  Had  he  note  great  love  of  nni»- 
bers  ?  He  must  have  had,  because  if  I  think  of  colors  they  ar> 
range  themselves  in  figures;  and  so  of  sounds,  of  everytftdn^ 
He  must  have  been  a  critic. 

»<  Had  he  insight  7" 

His  insight  was  outstght 

•*  Were  his  views  right  or  wrong  7" 

Not  nhoUjf  right,  yet  a  great  deal  more  right  than  wreoff. 
Something  clipped  his  wings,  he  could  not  fly  as  freely  ae  he 
ought.  There  were  limits  set  when  there  should  not  have  been 
He  was  a  slave  to  his  system.  He  had  not  quite  faith  enough 
to  leave  the  earth  wholly — had  great  faith— boundless  fait\ 
crasy  faith  almost. yet  did  not  soar  as  he  might  Had  faith  thai 
what  he  wiUed  would  be  done— what  he  wished  would  be  ao- 
complished.    Was  not  spiritual  enough— he  felt  a  want  within. 

A  very  difficult  nature  to  speak  of;  in  making  a  single  stet^ 
ment  you  do  him  iigue^ie  • 

•*  What  W^jre  his  viewj  of  God  ?» 
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S07W1  think  hit  •wn  plAiis  stood  to  him  in  place  of  Ood  ?  I 
Aoold  not  like  to  My  so.  He  was  not  irreligious  \  with  his 
and  intelleot  ho  eonld  not  be  an  Irreligions  man— must 
Ood  in  all— most  know  the  DlTine  Being^whether  he  felt 
him  or  not.  He  Is  a  man  that  I  respeet,  moom  over,  reyerence 
and  love.  He  is  so  much  I  cannot  help  monming  that  he  is  not 
ALL.  One  tnuBt  be  perfect  in  all  things  to  be  perfect  in  any- 
thing: 

What  a  joyous  companion  he  mnst  haye  been.  I  ehonld  feel 
with  him  that  I  could  moTe  the  world— that  all  things  were 
possible.  Think  the  Hends  went  pretty  much  to  sleep  during 
the  last  part  of  his  life.  What  hatred  of  injustice !  it  might 
hKn  led  him  to  hate  almost  those  who  thwarted  him. 

[Let  it  be  noted  that  this  was  a  first  reading  only.  On  a  seo- 
Ottd  trial,  the  character  unfolded  more  fully.  That  sketch  will 
appear  in  tlie  next  number. — Bi>.] 


I 


$29,000  without  the  personal  property.    This  stock  is  at  pvcMB^ 
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For  The  Spliit  of  the  Age. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  800IAL  REFORM. 


The  Wisconsin  Phalanx   has  foliiUed  its  mission,  passed 
tbiMgh  its  first  phase,  and  is  new  la  its  transition ;  the  ehar- 
Mk«r  and  features  of  its  second  phase  depend  on  yon.    If  it  be 
left  entirely  to  those  who  have  struggled  during  the  last  fiye 
jmn  to  nurse  the  bantling  in  its  infiinpy,  it  may  yet  be  lost  as 
aaidsntlty,  bnt  though  its  members  may  be  again  scattered 
among  the  antagonisms  of  oiTiliiation,  yet  they  and  their  influ- 
tnoa  most  eyer  be  felt  In  aid  of  monl,  social  and  political  re- 
tema.    It  is  the  desire  of  a  fsw  ardent  and  deroted  spirits 
that  Ceresco  and  the  homestead  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  may 
be  made  the  home  and  the  rallying  pdnt  fbr  those  friends  of 
tranaa  progress  and  social  reform  who  desire  to  labor  for  a 
better  and  higher  life  in  this  sphere  and  to  fit  and  educate  for 
an  adTanced  condition  in  the  next.    We  know  this  to  be  the 
most  fhTonble  time  eyer  presented  in  our  history  for  a  concert- 
ed effort ;  and  we  also  know  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  fkyorable 
point*  or  locations  which  our  oonntry  affords.    Its  only  fault 
Is  iti  northern  latitude;  our  winters  are  seyere,  but  our  sum- 
BMn  are  delightfhl}  nature  fdmlshes  her  bright  as  well  as 
dark  inde.    Our  place  is  entirely  free  from  all  local  disease, 
onr  soil  is  not  surpassed  in  richness  and  yariety.    We  haye  land 
Mion^  water  and  water  power  enough,  building  materials  in 
the  earth  and  natural  resources  enough  for  a  society  of  two 
thousand  persons,  and  eyery  thing  which  nature  can  fumish  to 
snake  it  the  pleasant  and  happy  home  of  reformers.    Will  you 
oome  and  make  it  so  ?    We  are  out  of  the  great  diannel  of  com- 
aierdal  antagonism,  and  free  from  the  frauds,  deceptions,  yices 
nnd  oppression  of  your  oity  whirlpools  of  human  commotion,  and 
yet  we  are  but  ten  miles  from  one  of  the  greatest  channels  of 
national  communication,  (yii)  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riyers 
eonnccting  the  nayigable  waters  of  the  great  lakes  with  the 
IfississippL    Our  improyements  haye  been  made  by  and  for  con- 
tinuation and  co-operation  and  not  for  isolation  and  antagonism  ] 
being  experimental  they  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  fbrmer  and 
not  at  all  fit  for  the  latter. 

Recent  correspondence  from  here  to  different  newspapers 
has  shown  our  conyulsions  and  warned  our  friends  of  our  ap- 
proaching change,  and  to  some  extent  raised  a  shout  of  joy  in 
thoee  who  hate  and  despise  every  effort  for  social  reform,  but  it 
is  of  no  importance ;  ours  is  not  a  failure  but  a  triumph  of  prin- 
tf  pies,  and  may  if  you  choose  be  made  a  practical  realization  of 
the  true  life.  But  you  must  not  expect  too  much  in  too  short  a 
Hme,  which  is  the  greatest  of  our  failings. 

]d(y  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  theorise  but  togiyeyou 
onr  latitude  and  longitude  bearings,  &c. 


held  under  a  charter  or  act  of  incorporation,  which  will  be 
pealed  that  the  property  may  be  indiyidualixed  for  the  follow* 
ing  reasons,  mainly :  Ist,  because  more  than  half  of  the  stodk  ia 
in  the  hands  of  non-residents,  much  of  which  has  been  bought  and 
sold  in  yariouB  bartering  and  speoulatiy  c  operations  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  to  get  gain  and  haye  no  siym- 
pathy  with  reforms.    2nd,  because  the  stockholders  know  the 
property  is  actually  worth  and  will  fetch  more  in  small  parcel* 
and  for  speculatiye  purposes  than  the  amount  of  stock.    3d, 
because  some  of  those  who  are  still  here  as  well  as  many  whi^ 
are  not  here,  seek  indlyidual  wealth  as  a  primaiy  object,  aire 
anxious  to  get  their  share  of  the  property  out  of  the  stock  thai 
they  may  use  it  in  yarious  ways  to  secure  the  rise  of  real  estata 
which  is  yery  rapid  in  this  section  of  the  country,  or  in  reali- 
sing twenty-fiye  or  fifty  per  cent  interest^  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon here  in  land  trades,  especially  where  the  settlers  are  yerj 
anxious  to  secure  homes  for  their  fhmilies  on  new  land  which 
must  be  bought  hj  the  occupants  or  lost    4th,  because  some  of 
the  most  talented  members  and  those  who  haye  been  the  most 
ardent  in  the  adyocacy  of  social  refbrm,  haye  kept  their  propcv- 
ty  out  of  the  joint  stock  and  constantly  used  it  for  speculatisg 
in  lands,  merchandise,  and  tarious  ways,  often  taking  adrantag* 
of  the  neoeasities  of  their  brethren  who  had  all  their  means  m 
the  common  fund,  and  not  at  all  times  available,  therein  de- 
stroying confidence  In  one  another  and  fostering  a  spirit  of 
specalation  which  is  totally  opposed  to  human  brotherhood. 
9th,  because  the  government  have  recently  purchased  a  laxga 
tract  of  land  of  the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  Fox  Bivsr, 
ten  miles  trmn.  ns,  and  thereby  opened  a  fine  opportnnity  tat 
the  hardy  pioneer  to  seek  out  a  fine  location  and  secure  it  at 
some  remote  period  for  government  price.    This  threw  conrider- 
able  of  our  stock  into  the  market  and  carried  off  several  of  onr 
families,  and  will  several  more  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
changing  their  homes  every  few  years  for  life,  and  cannot  ceas* 
for  the  sake  of  living  in  associative  co-operation.    6th,  beeana% 
our  system  and  charter  contains  a  frindamental  error  in  seeor- 
ing  one  fourth  of  the  products  of  labor  to  capital  or  stock  aa 
usury,  thereby  bringing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women 
in  competition  with  dollars  and  cents,  and  establishing  and  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  speculation  very  detrimental  to  true  progress 
in  social  reform,  and  because  this  cannot  be  changed  except  fay 
individualising  and  re-uniting  on  a  new  basis,  which  if  dene 
here  will  be  without  any  dividend  to  capital  ]  for  this  is  the 
unanimous  sentiment  here  of  all  except  the  speculating  reform- 
ers.   7th,  because  we  are  now  under  a  special  law  which  i«  not 
as  well  adapted  to  our  use  as  the  present  general  law  of  th# 
State  which  is  now  amply  sufficient  for  co-operative  soeietiea. 

This  will  be  accomplished  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring,  and  without  recourse  to  courts  of  law,  for  the  memben 
are  not  of  that  class  who  go  to  law  to  get  their  business  done  or 
to  be  robbed  of  their  property. 

The  society  is  free  from  debt,  its  property  unencumbered, 
with  no  pecuniary  difiicnlties  nor  many  others  except  those  above 
referred  to. 

There  is  and  ever  hss  been  too  much  apathy  on  the  sul^ect 
of  moral,  socihl  and  intellectual  education  and  development 
among  the  members,  and  rather  a'predominance  of  the  physical 
and  external  over  the  mental  character,  and  yet  no  place  in  the 
State  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  west  can  equal  this  for  morality 
— not  a  drunkard  in  the  town — no  ardent  spirits  sold — never 
a  law-suit,  never  a  quarrel — but  men  strive  to  get  rich  even  by 
speculating  out  of  the  necessities  of  one  another,  this  they  do 
every  where,  but  here  some  call  it  a  henious  sin  to  do  it  among 
those  brethren  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  doctrinea  of 
Christ  in  the  every  day  lif^ 


The  property  of  the  Phalanx  consists  in  about  1800  acres  of 
land,  a  small  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  several  blocks  of  buildings,  I     Now  brethren  if  you  wish  to  contribute  your  efforts,  and  to 
thopS)  &e.,  all  of  which  is  valued  an(kheld  in  joint  etock  at  about  I  build  up  by  degrees  slowly  but  surely  a  beautiiU  society,  eaoE 
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living  Qpon  his  own  resoaroes  and  on  his  own  homestead,  and 
«>-operating  l>7  Tolnntary  effort  in  all  the  Tarions  steps  neces- 
•arj  to  fit,  educate  and  prepare  for  the  unitary  life,  here  is  the 
plaoe,and  now,  or  the  coming  winter  and  spring  the  time.  If 
thirty  or  forty  fiimilies  can  be  found  of  Tarions  occnpiitions  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts  and  industry 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  natural  elements  to  use,  and  who 
wish  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  beautiful  prairie  country  of 
the  West,  and  Uto  where  they  can  oo-operate  and  aid  each  other, 
«nd  where  a  small  amount  of  capital  and  large  amount  of  labor 
wiU  make  them  the  most  delightful  and  happy  homes,  and 
where  they  can  be  free  from  the  Tices  of  large  towns  and  rear 
ap  their  families  through  enly  an  institution  of  learning  of  their 
<>wn  fkshioning  and  control.  Bat  let  the  expense  be  given. 
There  are  a  few  here  who  will  be  rejoiced  to  meet  and  go 
on  with  such  a  band,  and  who  have  had  experience  enough 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  others.  It  requires  those 
whose  souls  arc  elevated  abovo  the  petty  affairs  of  every  day 
traffic,  and  who  oan  and  will  be  ready  to  go  forward  la  the 
great  work  of  social  redemption^not  undertake  too  much  nor 
expect  too  muoh,  but  labor  to  and  for  the  end.  Such  can  dnr* 
ing  the  winter  purchase  by  an  agent  or  in  person  shares  of 
ttook  from  those  who  wish  to  sell  and  thus  be  prepared  to  secure 
a  heme  at  our  sale,  or  they  may  purohase  for  each  at  the  sale ; 
but  the  mill, 4ta  should  be  owned  in  company  if  possible. 
Oeresco,  Oct.  1, 1849.  W.  Chase. 


— ^»*^»«-^ — 


T^anilated  for  Th«  Spirit  of  the  Age, 

ABSTRACT  OF  PIERRE  LEROUX  ON  HUMANITY. 


In  his  dedication  to  Beranger,  Leroaz  says  that  it  is  his  ob- 
ject by  the  study  of  tlie  'ancient  religions  and  positive  philoso* 
phies  to  find  the  presence  of  the  supreme  Divine  Law  which  is 
at  the  foundation  of  these  philosophies  and  religioiis ;  to  find  in 
the  depth  of  traditions  the  germ  of  the  modern  doctrines  of 
Ubwty,  equality,  fraternity. 

In  his  preCMie  this  work  is  stated  to  be  the  result  and  eontin- 
vation  of  his  Essay  on  Equality,  in  which  book  it  was  shown 
that  this  new  doctrine  of  equality  made  of  the  actual  man,  the 
flun  of  to-day,  a  very  different  being  from  the  antique  man  and 
the  man  of  the  middle  ages.  The  notion  of  Leasing  is  that  the 
hnnum  race  passes  through  successive  educational  phases ;  arri- 
ving at  the  phase  of  equality,  after  having  passed  through  the 
poasible  phases  of  inequality];  that  is,  the  course  otfamUy  castes, 
matimmi  castes  and  property  castes  ;  at  present  it  Is  at  the  limit 
of  this  last  phase.  Freeing  himself  from  this  triple  service, 
SUM  begins.  All  castes  vanish  before  the  universal  caste  Hu- 
manity, and  on  the  principle  of  humanity  actual  society  is 
based. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  his  anterior  work  having  to  do  with 
the  past  and  present ;  before  proceeding  to  the  future  ho  finds 
it  necesary  to  recapitulate  himself  in  an  exposition,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate an  assumed  proposition.  This  exposition  is  to  bring 
nnder  a  single  and  undoubted  formula  the  anterior  life  of  hu- 
manity ;  by  this  study  of  the  past  and  present  to  find  the  law 
of  progress  which  shall  enable  us  to  foresee  the  future.  (This 
is  the  service  of  humanity.)  Bat  besides  this,  the  individual 
ioal  asks,  what  relation  between  it  and  this  future  of  humanity 
that  it  foresees  ?  is  this  future  united  to  its  own  future  ?  The 
soul  like  Archimedes  demands  a  fixed  point  and  this  cannot  be 
found  in  history  or  politics,  but  only  in  philosophy,  in  religion ; 
only  in  a  certain  intuition  of  the  very  essence  of  life ;  God  com- 
mnniciting  himself  to  us ;  the  Infinite  Being  manifesting  him- 
self in  our  conscience  and  in  his  eternal  relation. 

The  object  is  to  find  if  there  is  not  some  fixed  point  in  Ood 

amd  in  us,  on  whtoh  to  plant  ourself  for  the  perfecting  of  ourself 

and  humanity,  as  in  ordinary  mechanics  we  need  a  force,  a  lever 

^i  oiai  for  tU"  lever.     The  force  is  ourself,  the  lever 


the  idea  of  progress,  and  the  fixed  point  must  be  a  self-evident 
positively-existent  truth  or  ontological  axiom  on  life,  on  being, 
a  religious  axiom.  What  Leroux  considers  this  ontological 
axiom,  this  fixed  point  to  be,  is  the  doctrine  of  cofhmunion  oftkt 
Human  Race  or  the  natural  iolidariiy  of  men.  This  is  to  be  dem- 
onstrated as  far  as  life  can  be  demonstrated.  The  ancient  myth 
of  the  Jewish  Bible  makea  the  race  solid  in  Adam ;  Christian- 
ity is  engrafted  on  Mosaism,  and  the  myth  of  Christ  Savior  of 
the  world  by  the  mode  of  reversibility  (dying  for  man)  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  Adam.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  a  whole  ;  live 
by  a  common  life  as  Jesus  said.  The  author  takes  the  idea  at 
the  bottom  of  these  myths  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  it  b/ 
philosophical  reasons  and  natural  order. 

The  introduction  opens  with  the  nature  of  tlie  questions  to 
be  examined  ;  What  is  man  and  his  destination  ?  conseqnentlyi 
what  is  his  right,  his  duty,  and  his  law  ?  Is  he  united  to  hlf 
fellows  accidentally  or  in  a  necessary  manner  3  Is  the  tie  aa 
frail  as  the  manifestation  of  being  called  life,  or  eternal  as  bdng 
itself?  What  is  humanity  ?  a  collective  being  or  only  a  seriea 
of  successive  generations  ?  The  resolution  of  these  problems  Is 
necessary  to  a  solid  principle  of  religion,  polity  or  morals.  Re- 
ligions are  only  the  forms  of  the  solution  of  these  problemi. 
All  men  are  of  necessity  interested  in  them ;  all  men  seek  hap- 
piness and  it  is  the  primitive  object  of  philosopby  to  determiae 
in  what  happiness  consists,  and  tho  discussion  of  this  neeesaa- 
rily  leads  to  the  general  question.  What  is  man  /  and  what  !• 
humanity?  Philosophy  proceeds  from  the  individual  to  the 
universal,  and  thence  back  to  the  individual.  A  falling  stone 
gave  rise  to  all  the  mecanique  cclei^te,  and  has  not  the  whole 
mecanique  celeste  definitively  for  aim  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  phenomenon  of  a  falling  stone  by  attachiDg  i:  to  all  anala- 
gons  phenomena  of  the  universe  ?  Just  so ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  practical  life,  simple  as  we  may  imagine  it,  which  does 
not  draw  on  the  mind  to  fathom  tho  profoundest  mysteries,  and 
which  does  not  conduct  us  at  last  to  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  philosophy ;  and  reciprocally  the  doctrines  of  philosophy 
have  definitively  for  aim  the  very  practice  of  life. 

The  questions  what  is  man,  and  what  is  humanity  ?  are  io 
bound  up  with  the  individual  question.  What  is  happiness,  that 
yon  cannot  touch  this  last  without  going  into  the  former  as  the 
anthor.did  in  his  article  on  happiness  in  the  Kew  Encyclopediai 
of  trhich  article  he  proceeds  to  give  the  contents.  He  eonteodl 
in  that  work  that  the  special  question  of  individual  happineai 
conducts  directly  to  philosophy  an4  religion.  The  dootrioes 
given  forth  on  this  fdndameatal  question  of  individual  well- 
being  are  primarily  four,  viz.:  Platonism,  Epicurinisnif  Stoi- 
cism, Christianity.  He  argues  that  each  of  these,  after  having 
by  their  intrinsic  virtue  contributed  to  the  perfecting  of  hnmaa- 
ity  are  at  this  day  exhausted ;  that  they  have  mutually  modi- 
fied each  other  by  mingling  and  amalgamating,  by  combating 
and  refuting}  that  from  them  have  resulted  two  principles 
equally  invincible  by  the  other,  equally  unreasonable  taken  by 
itself,  viz. :  Spiritualism  and  Naturalism ;  that  under  the  false 
form  of  each  of  two  principles  lies  a  legitimate  idea,  which  need 
to  be  united  in  a  new  synthesis,  need  to  be  conciliated  in  a  new 
conception  of  life.  The  synthesis  must  come  forth  from  a  revi- 
sion of  the  question  What  ts  life  f  and  then  by  showing  that  our 
life  is  not  only  in  us  but  out  of  usy'm  other  men,  in  humanity,  we 
come  to  the  question  What  is  Humanity  ?  and  what  the  tie  thai 
unites  the  individual  to  humanity  ?  We  must  then  investigate 
the  subject  of  happiness  and  the  doctrines  to  which  the  study  of 
its  nature  has  given  rise.  The  universal  melancholy  of  think- 
ers, the  confessions  of  poets  and  philosophers  show  the  non-ex- 
istence of  absolute  happiness.  Solomon  having  experienced  all 
felicity  concludes  that  everything  is  vanity  and  falseheoi. 
Pindar  calls  the  life  of  man  the  dream  of  a  shadow ;  and  Shftk- 
speare  says,  happiness  is  not  in  being  bom.  Anaoreon  finds 
the  grasshopper  happier  than  men,  sad  Horace  repeats  in  ersfj 
tone  that  life  is  short  and  fugitive. 
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Among  tlie  moderns  la  the  mme  attestation  tbat  happiness  is 
•B  idea  without  realitj.  This  question  of  happiness  and  the 
problems  relatiTe  thereto,  returned  ever  to  trouble  Voltaire  in 
Ike  midet  of  his  attacks  against  Christianitj.  Bolingbroke  and 
Pope  pretended  to  escape  from  theology  bj  establishing  that 
Ike  order  of  Nature  is  peefeot  in  itself,  that  the  condition  of 
asan  ia  what  it  should  be,  that  he  enjojrs  the  sole  measure  of 
happiness  of  wfaioh  his  being  is  susceptible.  Voltaire  could  not 
bold  to  this  system ;  he  wro?e  Candide,  wrote  his  poem  on  Les- 
bonne,  wrote  twenty  other  works  against  the  axiom  that  all  is 
weH.  In  /he  three  last  cooturies  since  the  faith  in  the  heaven 
•f  Christianity  has  died  out,  these  cries  of  melancholy  have  in- 
creased ;  as  soon  as  man  believes  only  in  the  present  reality  he 
ia  desperate. 

Omnis  ereatura  ingemiscit  is  the  confession  of  Christian  the- 
•logy^  and  the  same  expression  of  niclancholy  is  found  in  the 
•nofent  myths  and  in  the  eras  of  skepticism. 


>*^»*-^' 


CHIPPEWAY   LEGEND 


Astbo  red  men  faiie  away  from  the  earth  there  is  a  growing 
interest  felt  in  the  Ic/ends  of  the  tribes,  and  in  future  ycar>< 
•verythtns;  ot  the  kind  will  be  valued  highly,  as  thi owing  li£rht 
•D  the  abori<:inal  chaiacter.  TheTollowini;  is  one  of  those 
legends  furiiflhed  to  tho  National  Intelligencer  by  an  Indian 
trader.    It  is  entitled : 

TilR    LOVSa  STAR. 

There  was  once  a  quarrel  among  the  stars,  when  one  of  them 
was  driven  away  fiom  its  home  in  the  heavens,  and  descended 
to  the  earth.  It  wandered  from  one  tribe  of  Indiana  to  another 
and  had  been  seen  hovering  over  the  camp-fires  of  a  tbooaand 
Indiana  when  they  were  preparing  themselves  to  sleep.  It 
always  attracted  attention  and  inspired  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  often  lighted  upon  the  heads  of  little  children,  as  if  for  the 
parpose  of  playing  with  {hem,  but  they  were  invariably  fright- 
ened, and  drove  it  away  by  iheir  ioud  crying.  Among  all  the 
people  in  the  world  only  one  could  be  found  who  was  not  afraid 
of  the  beautiful  star,  and  this  was  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  Chippewayan  warrior.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  star,  hot 
father  loved  it  with  her  whole  heart,  and  was  very  happy  ia  her 
love.  That  she  was  loved  by  the  star  in  return  there  conld  he 
Bodonbt,  for  wherever  she  traveled  through  the  wilderness,  there 
as  the  night  came  on  did  the  star  follow,  but  it  was  never  seen 
in  the  day  time.  When  tho  girl  awoke  at  night  the  stsr  floated 
jnat  above  her  head,  and,  when  she  was  asleep,  it  was  so  constant 
in  its  watchfblness  that  she  never  opened  her  eyes,  even  at  mid- 
night, without  beholding  its  brilliant  light.  People  wondered 
at  this  strange  condition  of  things,  but  how  much  more  did  they 
wonder  when  they  found  that  the  father  of  the  girl  never  returned 
ftom  the  hunt  without  an  abundance  of  gamo.  They  therefore 
eonclnded  that  the  star  mu»t  be  the  son  of  the  Good  Spiiit,  and 
Ihcy  ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  veneration. 

Time  passed  on,  and  it  was  midsummer.  The  Indian  sirl 
liad  gone  into  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  berries. 
Those  of  the  wintcrgreen  were  nearly  eaten  up  by  the  pigeons 
and  the  deer,  and  as  the  cranberiies  were  beginning  to  ripen, 
abe  wandered  into  a  lar^e  marsh  with  a  view  of  GW'ins  her  wil- 
low  basket  with  them.  he  did  so,  and  in  the  tangled  thickets 
of  the  swamp  she  lost  her  way.  She  became  irightcned,  and 
eried  alond  for  her  father  to  come  to  her  assistance.  The  only 
•reatnres  that  answered  her  cries  were  the  fro^s  and  loney  blt- 
tam.  The  night  was  rapid'y  coming  on  and  the  farther  she 
wandered  the  more  intricate  became  her  path.  At  one  time  she 
was  compelled  to  wade  into  the  water  even  to  her  knees,  and 
tben  again  would  she  fall  into  a  deep  hole  and  almost  become 
drowned  among  the  poisonous  slime  and  weeds.  Night  come 
ao  and  the  poor  eirl  looked  up  to  the  sky  hoping  tha'.  she  might 
aaa  tba  star  she  loved.    A  storm  had  arisen  and  the  rain  fell  ro 


rapidly  that  a  atar  could  not  live  in  it,  and  therefore  waa  tbara 
none  to  be  seen.  The  storm  continued,  the  waters  of  the  countrj 
rose,  and,  in  rushing  into  the  deeper  lakes,  they  destroyed  the 
Indian  girl,  and  washed  her  body  away  so  that  it  never  could  be 
found. 

Many  seasons  passed  away  and  the  star  continued  to  be  seen 
above  the  watch-fires  of  the  Chippcw&yans ;  but  it  did  not  stay 
long  in  one  place,  and  its  light  seemed  to  have  become  dimmed. 

It  ever  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  that  it  could  not 
find,  and  people  knew  that  it  was  unhappy  on  accounc  of  (be 
untimely  deaih  of  the  girl  it  hud  loved. 

STRANQE    INSTINCT  OF   THE    DEER. 


The  large  American  panther  has  one  inveterate  and  deadly 
foe,  the  black  bear.  Some  of  these  immense  bears  will  weigh 
800  pounds,  and  their  tkin  Is  toush  that  a  musket-ball  will  not 
penetrate  it.  As  the  panther  invariably  destroys  all  the  ycung^ 
cubs  which  oome  in  her  path,  so  does  the  bear  take  great  pains 
to  attack  the  panther,  and  foitunate,  indeed,  Is  the  animal  who 
escapee  the  deadly  embrace  of  thisblsck  monster.  The  follow- 
ing exciting  and  interesting  scene  is  related  by  an  eye-wiineas: 

A  large  denr  was  running  at  full  speed,  closely  pursued  by  a 
panther.  The  chase  had  already  been  a  long  one,  for  as  they 
came  nearer,  I  could  perceive  both  their  long  tongues  hanging 
out  of  their  months,  and  their  bounding,  though  powerful,  waa 
no  longer  ao  elastic  as  usual.  The  deer,  having  discovered  in 
the  distance  a  large  black  bear,  playing  with  her  cubs,  stopped 
a  moment  to  sniff  the  air  :  then  coming  still  nesrer,  he  made  a 
bound,  with  hia  head  extended,  to  ascertain  if  Bruin  kept  hie 
position.  As  the  panther  was  closing  with  him,  the  deer 
wheeled  sharp  aronnd,  and  turning  back  almost  upon  bis  own 
trail,  passed  within  thirty  yards  qf  hia  parsoer,  who,  not  being 
able  at  once  to  stop  his  career,  gave  an  angry  growl  and  followed 
the  deer  again,  bat  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards ;  bearing 
the  growl,  the  bear  drew  his  body  half  out  of  the  boshes,  remiin-> 
ing  quietly  on  the  look-out.  Soon  the  deer  again  appeared,  but 
hia  apeed  was  much  reduced— and  as  be  approached  towardatbe 
apot  where  the  boar  lay  concealed,  it  was  evident  that  the  animal 
waa  calculating  his  distance  with  admirable  precision.  The 
panther,  now  expecting  easily  to  seise  his  prey,  followed  about 
thirty  yarda  behind,  its  eyes  so  intently  fixed  on  the  deer  that  it 
did  not  see  Bruin  at  all.  Not  so  the  bear.  She  was  aware  of 
the  close  vicinity  of  her  wicked  enemy,  and  she  cleared  the 
briars*  and  squared  herself  for  action,  when  the  d^er^  with  a 
beautiful  and  powerful  spring,  passed  clean  over  the  beai*s  head 
and  disappeared.  At  the  moment  he  took  the  leap,  the  panther 
was  close  upon  him,  and  was  just  balancing  himself  for  aapring 
when  he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  was  faced  by  a 
formidable  adversary,  not  the  least  disposed  to  fly.  He  crouched, 
Issbing  his  flanks  with  his  long  tail,  while  the  hear,  about  five 
yards  from  him,  remained  like  a  statue,  looking  at  the  pantbor 
with  her  fierce,  glaring  eyes. 

One  minute  they  remained  thus ;  the  panther,  its  sides  heaving 
with  exertion,  agitated,  and  apparently  undecided;  the  bear 
perfectly  calm  and  motionless.  Grsdually  the  panther  crawled 
backwards,  till  at  a  right  distance  for  a  spring,  when,  throwing 
alt  his  weight  upon  his  bind  parts,  to  increase  its  power,  it 
darted  upon  the  bear  like  lightning,  and  fixed  its  claws  into 
her  back.  The  bear,  with  irresistible  force,  seized  the  panther 
with  her  two  fore  claws,  pressing  it  with  the  weight  of  her  body 
and  rolling  over  it.  1  heard  a  heavy  grant,  a  plaintive  howl,  a 
crashing  of  boniEls,  and  the  panther  was  dead.  The  cub  of  the 
bear  came  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  examination  ot'  the  victim,  it  strutted  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  followed  by  its  mother,  who  was  apparently  unhurt. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  their  retreat,  for  among  real  hunters 
in  the  wilds  there  is  a  feeling  which  restrains  them  from  attaclc- 
ing  an  animal  which  has  just  undergone  a  deadly  strife. 
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This  is  a  very  common  practice  of  the  d^er,  when  chased  by 
the  panther — that  of  leading  bim  to  the  haunt  of  a  bcnr  ;  1  have 
often  witnessed  it,  although  I  never  Icnew  the  deer  to  turn  ba  in 
this  instance.— [Pittsburgh  National  Reformer. 


»•< 


THE   LATE  THOMAS   HOOD. 


Frencb  PaoTMicijiL  SociKTT. — But  it  is  incorrect  to  assume 
that  in  those  cheap  places  you  are  exi  ed  from  society.    In  ihc 
interior  (seldom  on  the  coast)  there  is  rxc  ^lU  nt  society — of  a 
kind,  too,  which  for  the  most  part,  is  rather  too  intellectual  for 
the  settler,  consisting  of  the  families  of  men  of  science  and 
letters,  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  these  localities  fur 
reasons  connected  with  their  pursuits  or  their  personal  affairs. 
"  In  this  respect,  France  is  essentially  r'ifferent  from  England, 
and  it  is  well  to  note  the  difference  carefully.    While  the  system 
ef  centralization  renders  Paris  the  focus  of  political  movements, 
drawing  into  the  capital  much  of  the  we\Vh  and  all  the  fashions 
of  the  country,  literature  aud  science,  diirii^jive  in  their  results, 
hot  retired  and  silent  in  their  operatior.s,  linger  lovingly  in 
eequestered  retreats,  or  in  provincial  towns  and  viilages.  Almost 
every  town  has  its  college;  at  all  events,  its  public  school,  its 
ttasenm,  its  picture-gallery,  its  library;  and  upon  these  fcunda- 
tions  several  professors  are  estnbHshed.    These  professors  are 
•(ten  men  of  a  high  order— ^antiquaries,  historians,  botanists, 
geologists,  each,  perhaps,  a  man  of  one  idea,  to  which  he  devote« 
himself  assiduously.    The  provinces  are,  in  fact,  full  of  a  class 
•f  readers  and  writers  unknown  to  England.    Every  province 
has  its  own  capital,  which  attracts  all  the  surrounding  interests, 
forming  a  minor  system  of  centralisation  In  everything  that  con- 
eems  its  history,  science,  and  an     liqiep.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  France  run  up 
lo  Pariii,  as  in  England  they  ran  up  to  London.    The  men  of 
fortune  do.  leaving  their  chateaux  to  go  to  rain,  while  they  in- 
dalge  their  love  of  pleasaro,  snd  gamble  away  their  resources  in 
the  »td€m»  of  the  capital ;  bat  men  of  letters  stay  behind  to 
dignify  and  enrich  the  country  of  their  birth  and  their  labors. 
FaahioDable  novelists,  dramatists,  and  mystics  io  poetry,  philo- 
eophy,  and  religion,  swarm  to  Paris,  as  the  only  place  where 
they  can  obtain  encouragement  and  remuneration ;  but  studenti* 
who  attach  themselves  to  severer  pursuits,  are  content  with  the 
revrard  of  discharging  a  useful  duty  in  the  most  useful  way. 
While  Domas,  8eril>e,  Victor  Huvo,  engross  the  reading  world 
oTFlarie,  aach  men  as  Bodin  and  Mahe  are  fonnd  publishing  the 
(raits  of  their  learned  researches  in  ^he  scenes  to  which  they 
refer.    This  is  so  generally  the  ease,  that  if  you  want  to  get  a 
local  history,  or  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  a  place,  your 
hast  efaanee  is  to  enquire  in  the  place  itself.    It  often  happens 
that  such  works  in  the  ordinary  course,  rarely  make  their  way  to 
Piaris.— [Wayside  Pietares. 

EDUCATION. 


'*Ko  orator  of  our  time  is  more  successful  in  embalming/ 
phrases,  full  of  meaning  in  the  popular  memory.  The  well- 
known  talismatic  sentiment,  *  The  schoolmaster  is  ahroady^  is  on 
instance.  In  a  speech  on  the  elevation  of  Wellington,  a  mere 
mllitar)  chieftain  to  the  premiership,  a!ter  the  death  of  Canning, 
Lord  BroQsham  said — '  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
may  take  the  army — he  may  take  the  uavy — he  may  take  the 
fliitre.  I  make  him  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on 
with  his  wbolo  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Bnglisb  people  will  not  only  beat  him  back,  but  laugh 
at  htsasaults.  In  other  times,  the  country  may  have  heard  with 
dismay  that  'the  soldier  was  abroad.*  It  is  not  so  now.  Let 
tho  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad — a  person  less  imposing — in 
the  eyis  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  fall  military  array.'* — [H.  B.  Stanton. 


-»«••«- 


hblntatn  the  lordly  toul  free  from  the  trammels  of  day. 


Hood  was  a  victim  to  the  <■  literary  ailment.'*'  For  many  years 
towards  the  close  of  nis  life,  he  was  laboring  under  disease- 
habitually  ill — dying  slowly  ;  and  }et  he  wrote  on.  In  one  of 
his  last  publications  to  which  he  gave  his  name  as  editor, 
"Hood's  Magazine,"  he  thus  humorously  pointed  out  the  pains 
of  the  literary  life,  ii  an  i  .meinary  letter  f  om     A  Subscriber;* 

**  Sir, — By  your  not  coming  out  on  the  Furst,  I  conclude  yon 
are  lade  up,  being  notorus  for  enjoyin  bad  helth.  FuHmery,  of 
course,  like  my  poor  Robert,  for  I've  had  a  literary  branch  in  my 
own  family,  a  periodical  one  like  yourself,  only  every  Sunday, 
insted  of  once  a  munth  ;  and  as  such,  well  knew  what  it  was  to 
write  long-winded  articles  with  Weekly  lungs.  Poor  (ellowl 
as  I  often  siid,  so  much  head-work,  and  nothin  but  head-work, 
will  make  a  cherubbim  of  you ;  and  '>«o  it  did.  Noth  ng  but 
write,  writr,  write,  and  read,  read,  read;  and  as  our  Doctec 
says,  it's  as  ba  t  to  study  lill  ail  is  b  oun,  as  to  drink  till  all  is 
blew.  Mix  your  cullers.  And  werry  u*  od  advice  it  is,  when  it 
can  be  folieied,  witch  is  not  always  the  caae  ;  for  if  necessity 
has  no  Law,  it  has  a  gojd  deal  of  Littcralure,  and  Authois 
must  rite  what  they  must. 

**  As  poor  Robeit  used  to  say  about  seddentory  iiabits,  its  very 
well,  says  he,  to  tell  me  about,  like  Mr.  Wo  dsworth's  single 
man  as  he  grew  double,  slicking  t  >  my  chair  ;  but  if  there's  no 
sitting,  fa^'s  he,  there'll  be  no  batching  :  and  if  1  do  brood  toe 
much  at  my  desk,  its  because  there's  a  brood  expected  from  me 
once  a  week.  Oh  !  its  very  well,  says  he,  to  cry,  up  with  yon* 
and  go  fetch  a  walk,  and  take  a  look  at  the  daisies,  when  you've 
sold  your  mind  to  Miff  /  S  ofilis,  and  there's  a  devil  waiting  foe 
your  last  proofs,  as  he  did  tor  Dr.  Foraters.  I  know  its  kiliia 
me,  seys  he,  but  if  I  die  of  over-work,  its  iu  the  way  of  m§ 
vocation.  Poor  boy!  I  did  all  I  could  to  nurridge  him.  Mock 
Turkey  soop  and  strong  stops,  and  wormy  jelly,  and  island 
moss ;  but  he  could'nt  eat.  And  no  wonder ;  for  mental  iabo% 
as  the  doctor  said,  wears  out  the  stummack  as  well  as  the  branes ; 
and  so  he'd  been  spinning  out  his  inside,  like  a  spider.  And  a 
spider  he  did  look  at  last,  sure  enough  ;  one  of  (hat  sort  with 
long  spindle  legs,  and  on,ly  a  dot  of  a  body  in  the  middle.  ^ 

"  Annutherbad  thing  is  settin  up  all  nite,  as  my  sun  did,  but 
it's  all  agin  nattir.  Not  hot  what  sum  must,  and  partickly  the 
writers  of  politicks  for  the  papers ;  but  they  ruin  ihe  constitn* 
shun.  And  besides,  even  poetry  is  apt  to  get  prosy,  after  twelte 
or  one  ;  and  some  late  authors  read  very  sleepy.  Bnt  as  pour 
Robert  said,  what  i^  ono  to  do,  when  no  day  is  long  enuff  for, 
one's  work,  nor  no  munth  either.  And,  to  be  sure,  April,  Junei 
and  September  are  all  short  mnnths,  Ebber-very.  However  one 
grate  thing  is,  relaxing,  if  you  can,  as  the  Doiter  used  to  say, 
what  made  Jack  a  dull  boy  7  why,  being  always  in  the  work- 
house,  and  never  at  the  play-bouse.  Ho,  get  out  of  your  gownd 
and  slippers  says  he,  and  put  on  your  best  things  and  unbend 
yourself  liko  a  beau.  If  you've  been  at  your  poetic  flights,  go 
and  look  at  the  Tcms  Tunnel ;  and  if  you're  tiied  of  being  witty 
go  and  spend  an  hour  with  the  wax  wurk.  The  mind  requires 
a  change  as  well  as  the  merchants. 

**  So  take  my  advice,  sir — a  mother's  advice — and  relax  a  little. 
You  want  brassing,  a  change  of  hair,  and  more  stummack. 
And  you  ought  to  ware  flannel,  and  take  tonicks.  Do  you  ever 
drink  Basses  pail,?  It's  as  good  as  camomile  tea.  Bnt  above 
all,  there's  one  thing  I  recommend  to  you,  steal  wine;  it's  been 
a  saving  to  some  invalids. 

'*  Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  liberty  from  a  stranger,  bnt  a 
well-meaning  one,  1  am,  sir, 

A  SUBSCaiBBR.^ 

Thus  could  Hood  play  with  a  subject  full  of  painful  import, 
and  inculcate  severe  truths,  in  quaint  and  humorous  guise.  He 
made  the  eye  to  dance  with  laughter,  at  the  same  time  he  touched 
the  heat  toils  depibn.  It  was  Ccmus  teaching  sympathy  and 
human  kindness.  The  lau^h  passed  away,  but  the  stern  truth 
remained. — [lilixa  Cook's  Journal. 
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far  oH  fiMtory,  commissioii  hoase,  trader's  depot  or  hiuter't 
casipi  ifl  an  arterj  through  which  the  life-blood  of  the  Baoe, 
sent  oat  from  central  organs  of  industry^  already  pulsates. 

Parallel  with  this  physical  organiiation  of  mankind,  petw 
ding  it,  indeed  preceding  it, — as  thought  goes  before  action — 
is  a  Tast  nervous  network  of  spiritual  communication.    Oos- 
toms,  manners,  arts,  languages,  forms  of  goTernmcnt,  modes  of 
family  intercourse,  rites  of  worship,  are  diffused  by  every  ship, 
settler,  consular  office,  mission-house.    Each  day  sees  the  out- 
birth  of  some  new  project  for  dififueing  intelligence,  homane 
courtesies,  gentle  habits.    The  journals  of  scientific  bodies  are 
filled  with  demonstrations  of  the  physical,  mental,  moral  unity, 
that  underlies  all  differences  of  temperament,  speech,  social 
usages  and  mythology.    In  concerts  of  prayer  the  earth  is  en- 
circled with  small  bands  and  crow(?ed  congr^^tions,  who  open 
their  hearts  to  the  influx  of  the  Father's  unitersal  mercy  as 
flowers  follow  the  sun,  and  who  pray  for  His  reign  of  righteous- 
ness through  every  land.    From  remote  villages  and  throiiged 
cities  pour  in  contributions  to  swell  the  river  of  heavenly  ]ov€^ 
which  by  preachers,  tracts,  bibles,  piety,  pure  mannersi  broth- 
erly kindness,  shall  make  glad  the  earth,  as  a  garden  of  the 
Lord.    The  word  Peace— Peace  Permanent  and  Universal — is 
spoken.     An    ideal  of  the  Harmony  of  Humanity   quickens 
thousands  of  thinkers,  who  serve  as  a  brain  to  the  race.    And 
rapidly,  before  a  new  Impulse  of  Fraternity, — so  wide,  varions, 
resistless,  as  to  approve  itself  an  aspiration  from  superhnmsn 
spheres, — are  slavery,  war,  poverty,  injustice,  all  forms  of  in- 
human degradation,  destined  to  vanish. 

.  Explain  these  facts,  as  we  may, — it  still  remains  a  palpable 
reality y  that  Christendom  is  the  Spiritoaland  Biaterial  Center  of 
Mankind.  The  Naturalist  even  may  assert  with  unhesitating 
assurance,  that  its  Commerce  and  its  Charity  will  interlink  all 
nations,  ere  their  force  is  exhausted.  Wi&ile  the  Sopernatnrai- 
ist  recognizes,  with  glad'  awe,  in  this  interworking  of  PoKlies 
and  Religion  to  unify  the  Human  Race,  the  maniflBst  ageney  of 
One  Celestial  Life. 

IL — Tu»:  Clntkk  of  Ciixi^tkndom. 

This  ooinciience  of  the  highest  Civilisation  with  the  Spirit  of 
Holy  Humanity,  can  appear  accidental  to  frivoIoosskepUos  only. 
Christendom  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ages  whioh  prepsssd  the 
way  for  its  advent,  and  to  the  dispersed  nations  whioh  dorii^ 
its  development  it  has  been  and  is  assimilating  to  a  qymsistris 
whole,  more  and  more  reveals  itself  as  the  grand  providential 
means  for  making  Man  suiii/y.  And  in  degree  as  through 
purity,  profound  thought  snd  prayer,  we  enter  into  tbs  heart 
of  the  vital  process,  whereby  Christendom  itself  is  beooaung  ha- 
manized,  does  the  Light  of  its  Life  shine  oat  upon  us.  Where 
are  the  spirits,  many  or  few,  animated  with  perfect  Lots; 
where  is  the  One  spirit,  so  full,  wide,  single  in  disinterested- 
ness, as  to  embrace  Mankind  Universal  in  sympathy  ?  There 
should  we  roach  the  very  fountain-head  of  energy,  physioal 
and  spiritual,  of  our  Ilace. 

How  shall  we  ascend  to  this  Center  of  Christendom  ? 

Two  great  tendencies  have  for  centuries  swayed  the  members 
of  Christian  communities.  We  mast  reverently  study  both ; — 
and  not  trust  to  partial  gleams  of  our  individual  intelligsnoe,< 


flow  organize  a  Christian  Common  wealth— a  Conpedkhacy 
of  Christian  Commonwealths,  is  the  question,  which  the  reli- 
gious and  political  dissensions  of  the  age  force  home  upon  every 
earnest  spirit. 

The  three  prevalent  attempts  to  solve  this  problem — Depen- 
dence of  State  on  Church — Dependence  of  Churoh  on  State — 
Independence^have  manifestly  failed. 

How  then  oan  Christendom  be  christianized  1 

How  oan  Humanity  be  humanized  ? 

Are  these  questions  equivalent  ? 

Will  Qod's  Kingdom  ever  come  ? 

Can  His  Will  be  done  on  Earth,  as  it  is  done  in  Hbaven  ? 

During  these  last  eighteen  tantalizing  months, — wherein  the 
two  great  parties  of  Order  and  Liberty,  each  claiming  a  divine 
sanction  for  its  acts,  professedly  obeying  providential  guidance, 
and  in  hope  interlinking  its  policy  with  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind, have  fought  hand  to  hand, — how  the  heart,  perplexed,  and 
baffled,  weary  of  conflict,  sick  of  injustice,  has  longed  for  some 
Central  Authoritt,  worthy  of  loyal  love,  whose  rule  is  right, 
whose  service  isjreedom.  Assurance  of  the  stability  and  resist- 
less progress  of  Nature,— trust  in  the  everlasting,  all-pervading 
decrees  of  Absolute  Good, — do  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  human 
affection;  we  long  for  a  nearer,  warmer,  presence  of  God  in 
Man, — for  a  manifestation  of  Deity,  beautiful  in  form  as  the 
harmonies  of  the  Universe,  pure  in  principle  as  the  will  of  In* 
finite  Being,  yet  human,  who  can  sympathise,  commune,  co- 
operate with  us. 

Is  there  a  Head  of  Humanity, — King  at  onoe  of  Kings, — and 
Brother  of  the  People, — a  Heavenly  Law-giver  and  Law  Exe- 
cutor, mighty  to  control  most  cruel  Autocrats,  benignant  to 
sooths  and  save  the  maddened  Multitudes  ? 

Where  is  the  Center  of  Unity  for  tliis  distracted  Raee  I 

Let  every  watchman  on  the  mountains  tell  what  glad  tidings 
are  given  by  the  Spirit 

1 — Christendom  is  tub  Center  of  Ma;(kind. 

The  barbarous  nations  lie  crushed  beneath  idolatry,  oppress- 
ion,  and  brutalizing  customs ;  Christians  by  name,  merchants, 
sailors,  soldiers,  travelers,  sow  abroad  the  contagious  moral  pes- 
tilences of  their  own  craft,  cruelty,  lust,  egotism ;  Christian 
Oovemments,  so  called,  conquer,  plunder,  frighten,  weak  savage 
faces,  and  exterminate  them  by  emigration  and  dispossession ; 
Christian  seots^  professedly,  send  forth  missionaries,  bigoted, 
ignorant,  enthusiastic,  to  renew  among  Heathen  proselytes  the 
feuds  which  make  Christianity  powerless  at  home ;  does  it  not 
at  a  superficial  glance  look  like  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  re- 
eonoile  Mankind  by  Holiness  and  Humanity  ? 

Yet  when  we  oast  off  the  nightmare  of  desponding  doubt, 
snd  with  clear  eyes  look  abroad,  how  plain  is  it,  that  by  a  two-  {  until  assured  by  deep  experience,  that  an  illumination,  more 
Md  proce8s,>-material  and  spiritual,— the  world  is  becoming  !  serene  and  bright  than  is  elsewhere  reflected,  radiates  upon 


One, 

How  swift  and  ever  swifter  the  process ! 

Children  are  now  born,  who  will  livo  to  see  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  knit  indis- 
solubly  by  incessant  lines  of  steamboats  and  telegraphs.  Not 
an  island,  desert,  mountain-range,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
globe,  will  remain  unexplored  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  The  productions  of  every  clime  will  be  freely  inter- 
changed, the  earth  round,  as  by  rapid  circulations  in  a  healthy 
body,  ere  twenty-five  years  are  passed.    And  in  a  word,  every 


from  above.    What  years  of  persistent  goodness  should  precede 
such  self-confidence ! 

I.    The  first  of  these  tendencies  is  Catholic. 

Let  this  word  be  understood,  not  in  the  technical  sense  of 
ecclesiastical  partizanship,  but  with  that  fluent  significance,  to 
which  the  nntrammeled  heart  responds.  It  should  suggest  to  us 
not  Greek,  Roman.  Anglican  Churchtn»,  but  the  Realiif  of  a 
Life,  One  and  Universal,  inspiring  Collective  Man.  Cordially 
be  it  owned,  that  Churchmen  have  most  earnestly  cherished, 
and  by  word  and  deed  exhibited,  the  fact  of  communion 
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thU  Uaitory  ioBplralion.  Yet  in  Bome  degree  this  Gaiholio  ten- 
deno/  makes  iUelf  felt  in  erery  beiieTer  of  all  denominations 
not  peryerted  by  pcood  wilfulness. 

What  is  the  potiiiw  g§od  of  Catholioism  ? 

When  a  spirit  awakens  to  consciousness  of  the  sternness  of 
nature's  laws,  the  justice  of  conscience,  the  complexity  of  life's 
problems^ — recognixes  its  organic  excesses  and  defects,  its  beset- 
ting temptations,  trials,  burdens,  responsibilities,  and  looks 
around  for  light  and  aid, — it  finds  itself  standing  on  firm  grounds 
of  usage,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  faith,  quiokened 
bj  animating  examples,  guided  by  luminous  maxims,  set  in  open 
pathways  made  smooth  by  many  feet,  and  heralded  by  hopes 
like  Yoices  of  forerunners  from  the  monntain  tops.  Shall  it 
accept  and  obey,  or  scorn  and  reject  the  commands  of  the  siWer- 
halred  past  ?  Catholioism  reverences  what  is  hallowed  by  the 
accumulated  prayers,  vows,  efforts,  sacrifices,  benignant  promi- 
ses of  ancestry.  Now,  doubtless,  when  the  spirit  takes  this 
humble  attitude,  self-conceit  and  oapriee  are  absorbed  in  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  oollectiTe  good,  which  countless  multitudes 
hare  conspired  to  distil  and  distribute.  Faith  at  its  entrance 
nnbars  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  soul,  and  its  once  lonely 
halls  resound  with  cheerful  company.  Catholicism  makes  us 
legatee  of  the  successes  of  bygone  ages. 

Christian  Catholicism  refers  through  an  unbroken  hierarchy 
of  apostles,  a  continuous  line  of  transmitted  traditions  and  usa- 
ges, to  Him,  who  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  dying 
in  disgrace  amid  an  obscure  and  conquered  people  yet  uncom- 
promisingly claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Mankind. 

II.    The  second  of  these  tendencies  is  Protestant. 

Let  not  this  name  bring  bo  fore  us  thoughts  of  dogmatic  de- 
nials and  quibbling  doubts.  Essentially,  Protestantism  is  a  re- 
claming of  the  rights  of  Individual  Man.  The  last  comer,  latest 
born,  and  in  this  sense  oldest  in  hum  m  experience,  is  called  to 
ait  as  judge  in  a  court  of  appeal  forever  open.  Humanity  re- 
fines itself  through  generations;  the  nervous  fibre  grows  more 
delicate  and  quick  in  sensibility  ;  intellect  is  trained  to  keener 
discrimination,  wider  range,  more  swiftly  yaricd  perception; 
affection  puts  off  its  husks  of  spring-time  nnd  opens  its  flowers 
to  the  summer  sun. 

What  is  the  positive  good  of  Protestantism. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  the  real  presence  of  God's  spirit  in  in- 
dividual will  and  wisdom.  Most  awful  in  dignity,  most  exhila- 
rating is  this  conscioosoess,  that  man  interiorly  can  recetye  the 
life  of  the  All-LiTing,  ay  I  that  he  must  receive  such  influx,  as 
the  Tory  condition  of  a  truly  human  intercourse  with  his  kind. 
Will, — that  mysterious  emotive  force,  so  exhaustlessly  rich  in 
prompting  and  sweet  in  promise,  so  kingly  in  oommanding 
charm !  How  wonderful  is  the  experience  that  we  can  neither 
create  nor  destroy,  neither  directly  quicken  nor  curb  its  forces ; 
that  it  makes  vs,  by  the  very  energy  which  is  its  essence.  Trace 
back  these  feelings,  which  flood  the  soul, — and  who  can  doubt 
that  their  fountain-head,  however  winding,  and  intermingled 
their  currents,  is  in  Him,  whose  Loto  is  the  cause  of  all  moTing 
power?  Wisdom — that  virgin  consort  of  affection,  whose 
fitithful  counsels  come  self  justified,  whose  declarations  of  prin- 
eiples  and  facts  man  may  recoiTc  but  cannot  alter,  whose  voice 
of  judgment  sooner  or  later  makes  its  accents  heard  above  the 
tumult  of  mob-like  whims !  How  intuitively  evident,  that  this 
Reason,  which  is  the  light  of  our  rationality,  the  order  of  our 
logic,  the  law  of  our  legislation,  is  but  a  ray,  however  reflected 
or  refracted,  from  Him  who  is  the  Orb  of  Truth.  Traditions, 
forms,  precedents,  are  in  themselves  dead  mechanism.  The  ex- 
periences, creeds,  customs  of  all  ages,  are  forever  to  be  reani- 
mated by  the  influent  love  and  truch  of  successive  generations. 
Protestantism,  or  Individualism,  is  the  miracle  worker,  that 
from  everlasting  to  ererlasting  rejects  effete  material  and  assim- 
ilates vitalised  elements,  slowly  organising  every  filament  of 
Humanity. 


Christian  Protestantism  finds  amidst  the  regenerate  ssai  cf 
God,  whose  piety  and  charity  have  refreshed  the  race,  no  one 
so  worthy  of  homage,  as  Him,  who  though  asserting  his  nnttj 
of  will  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  yet  approved  himself  by  nal- 
versal  fraternity  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  w.  a.  o. 

SOCIAL  revolution- 


Hoping  against  hope,  the  friends  of  Peace  urge  on  the  peliay 
of  Transition.  But  the  world  is  apparenOy  mad  for  one  lail^ 
terrible,  decisive  fight.  It  does  seem  like  blowing  against  a  tor- 
nado to  attempt  to  stop  this  fatal  tendency.  Our  race  is  coarse^ 
hard,  savage ;  and  Fourier's  guess,  that  our  planet  is  a  peculiarly 
crude  one  and  its  creations  partial,  finds  confirmation  in  Ike 
instinct  of  conscience  wherein  originated  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  depravity.  In  the  half*hell — which  humanity  is,  the  demcM 
still  hMd  rule.    Bat  Ood  overrules.    Hell  shall  be  redeesMd. 

The  Revolution  of  1848^9  means  Sociausm;  and  aethiag 
more  or  loss.  That  fact  is  too  luminous  to  be  shut  out  by  any 
veils  of  prejudioe.  A  New  Era  has  opened,  the  cfaaracterlstfe 
of  which  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  Fourth  Bstate.  The  two 
watch-words  of  the  two  great  parties— uttered  on  all  sidei^ 
through  clubs,  tracts,  newspapers,  reviews^  debates— bring  the 
significance  of  the  time  with  stem  brevity  before  us : 

Oeoanizatioh  or  Labor,  shout  the  People. 

SscoBiTY  TO  PaopERTV,  auswcr  the  Privileged. 

For  a  moment  there  is  rest  in  Christendom.  The  exhausted 
combatants,  crippled  by  the  late  short,  sharp  conflict,  lean  on 
their  weapons,  waiting  to  give  the  final  blow.  Superficial  ob- 
servers only  can  find  comfort  in  the  notion  that  the  batUe  ii 
over.  Their  cosy  nap  is  like  to  be  rudely  broken,  nnless  the 
wide-awake  bestir  themselves  to  make  not  a  temporary  trvee^ 
but  a  permanent  peace,  by  means  of  justice  really  doae-*-af 
rights  acknowledged,  and  duties  rendered.  If  the  present  ehtnee 
of  re-established  iMrder«-<ach  order  as  it  is — be  not  prosiplly, 
energetically  used,  we  shall  shortly  witness  a  struggle,  in  cms*- 
parison  with  which  the  tumult  of  last  year  was  like  a  rippling 
rill  to  a  roaring  freshet.  Is  there  no  rousing  influential  leaden 
of  all  claases  to  know,  that  no  postffonemeHt  is  practicMe  of  Ike 
Problem  of  "Industry  and  Capital  "^that  Humanity  cannd  bC 
disappMnted  in  its  hope,  thsi  God  will  not  be  mocked  in  hit 
purpose,  that  peaceably  orfbrdhly  this  problem  must  be  sdni  f 

I. — ThK  PriVILKGID   DOXIHAlfT. 

The  article  on  Industrial  Feudalism  closed  with  an  array  nf 
opposite  claims,  urged  fiercely  or  pathetically,  with  pride  or 
with  pity,  by  People  and  Privileged.  The  Moneyed  Aristocracy 
feel  that  they  hold  sovereignty,  throughout  Civilised  Christen- 
dom ;  the  dependant  Multitudes  feel  it  too,  and  to  their  90S$. 

The  simple  question  is  how  shall  this  power  of  rule  be  exer- 
cised ?  To  confirm  the  serfdom  of  the  Working  Class,  or  to 
raise  them  to  the  peerage!  ? 

For  an  instant  let  us  glance  at  the  least  exceptionable  of  many 
modes  whereby  Industrial  Feudalism  may  systematically  esta- 
blish itself. 

Here  then  is  Pauperism.    What  shall  be  done  with  it  1 

Ascribe  what  impoverishing  influence  we  may  to  war-dsbtS| 
military  and  naval  expenditures,  extravagant  admintstratioat| 
intemperance,  &c. — and  undeniably  the  waste  of  wealth,  through 
these  ever  open  public  sewers,  is  great  beyond  conception  or 
calculation— yet,  after  due  deductions  are  made,  there  renuiln 
two  stubborn  facts. 

1.  Annual  production  in  civilized  communities  Is  not  rafl- 
cient  to  supply  comfortably  the  wants  of  all  dosses,  and  tears 
necessary  capital  for  future  enterprise. 

2.  Population  actually  increases  more  rapidly  than  do  the 
means  of  ample  support. 

Hence  ineriUbly  a  Pauper  Class,  under  existing  relations  b^ 
tween  property  and  labor.  Thus  much  Political  EooaoMj 
seems  to  have  demonstrated. 
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Al  ftaj  rate,  it  is  notorioog,  that  the  moat  oiTiliied  states  are 
most  oppressed  hj  poor-taxes ;  and  politicians  and  statisticians 
posale  their  brains  fruitless!/  with  paradoxes  of  OYer-prodoe- 
tion  and  OTer-population,  augmenting  National  Wealth  and  Na- 
tional Bankraptcjr,  monstrous  aceamalations  by  the  Few  and 
Intolerable  miseries  of  the  Many. 

What  then  to  do  with'^Pauperism  I 

Boppose  the  Monej-Power  in  England,  Franee,  or  Qermany, 
vsing  its  means  of  molding  rulers  and  statesmen,  should  reason 
thus:  ^  There  are  too  many  mouths  for  the  bread,  too  many 
'backs  for  the  clothes;  population  must  be  checked,  production 
must  be  quickened }  great  cities  breed  crime,  wretchedness, 
discontent,  radicalism  ;  there^are  waste  lands  enough  to  be  re- 
deemed at  home  and  abroad.  I«et  us  then  urge  gOTcrnment  be- 
times to  arrest  and  distribute  Tagrants.  The  process  will  be 
more  expeditious  and  economical  than  leaving  the  poor,  ns  is  now 
done,  to  become  pickpockets  and  poachers  before  transporting 
then.  Armies  are  ruinously  costly ;  Public  charities  are  de- 
moralising and  unproduotiTo ;  Police  is  clumsy,  powerless,  bur- 
densome Habits  of  lawlessness  formed  and  fixed  are  hard  to 
be  broken  \  and  self-respect  once  ruined  cannot  readily  be  re- 
built. The  Tory  sight  of  ragged,  gaunt,  dirty,  rude,  reckless 
creatures,  hurts  sensibility,  shocks  taste,  sets  a  bad  example  to 
the  young,  su;rge8t8  wild  thoughts  to  the  extravagant, — ^is  a  per- 
petual irritation  and  fever-sore,  in  a  word.  Let  us  aim  there- 
fore to  systematize  the  Work-House  plan.  Let  us  call  upon 
fovernment  to  establish  Agricultural  and  ManufiU)turing  Colo- 
nlei^  separately  or  in  combination,  according  to  opportunity,  and 
fblAlling  its  duty  of  guardianship,  to  plant  the  poor  among 
them.  By  foreclo3ing  mortgages,  dispossessing  bankrupt  ow- 
Bcn,  mid  moderate  cash  payments,  it  can  easily  procure  the 
neossaaiy  lands,  and  grant  them  .to  corporations.  Let  trustees 
thsBMleot  skillAil  scientific  farmers  as  chief-managers,  buy  the 
most  apfNTOved  machinery  and  best  brei  dt  of  stock,  organise 
regular  bands  of  laborers,  and  set  them  to  work  under  the 
doable  stimulus,  0/  hardship  and  hunger  for  the  refractory,  and 
proi^e'etire  oopartnership  for  the  docile.  Ken  and  women  must 
be  itiiotlly  kept  a]>art,  or  allowed  to  marry  only  as  a  reward  and 
under  restrictions.  Children  must  be  separated  from  their  pa- 
rents^ placed  under  suitable  conditions  physical,  mental,  moral, 
r^gntarly  trained  to  labor,  and  Uugfat  to  earn  a  Uvelihood.  In 
a  word,  instead  of  enlisting  the  broken  down,  friendlem,  poor 
and  young  as  soldiers,  and  drilling  them  to  become  good  killing 
machines,  let  government  draft  all,  who  cannot  support  them- 
■elves  and  families  in  decency  and  comfort,  into  Armies  of  In- 
dustry and  form  them  to  become  agents  of  production.  Thus 
will  eiviliied  states  take  at  leaHt  one  effectual  step  to  save  tbem- 
Mlves  from  impending  bankruptcy. 

Suppose  one  leading  nation  systematically  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  After  a  sort  it  would  succeed ;  and  Money  thereby  con- 
trol9  the  whole  farming  class.  Other  nations  follow  the  exam- 
ple. Then,  agriculture  being  partially  regulated,  the  advan- 
tage begins  to  be  perceived  of  central ixat ion  in  all  spheres,  and 
Governments  swayed  by  the  Moneyed  Power  proceed  to  manage 
Manufaotures,  Commerce, Internal  Improvements,  Finance,  Pro- 
prietorship. Industrial  Feudalism  would  then  be  pert^tly  es- 
tablished, by  hierarchies  rising  in  each  nation  from  Masters, 
through  Nabobs,  to  Monarohs,  and  culminating  in  a  confederacv 
•f  oivilised  Oligarchies  swayed  by  the  wealthiest  Autocrat 
Barely  the  tendencies  already  at  work  show  us  how  a  policy 
like  this  might  become  the  law  of  Christendom.  What  would 
be  the  result  7  Some  advantages  would  plainly  grow  out  of 
tho  economies,  complete  provisions,  order,  of  this  organization. 
Bui  the  moral  meannesses  of  such  passive  conformity  by  the 
many  to  the  monied  few,  could  not  but  outweigh  the  gains  <^ 
material  comfort.  The  transition-process  must  be  short.  Grow- 
ing intelligence,  and  humanity,  on  all  sides,  would  make  the 
■ervitnde  of  such  a  Feudalism  intolerable.    And  unless  large 


Proprietors  speedily  opened  the  way  to  the  People  to  beooane 
Co-partners— one  desperate,  co-operative  rising  of  the  Worken^ 
would  shatter  the  dynasty  of  wealth  in  the  dust  once  and  for- 
ever. In  such  an  emergency,  the  Proprietors  could  only  yielGL 
Industrial  Feudalism,  then,  even  if  successful  in  establishing 
itself,  must  sooner  er  later  solve  the  Problem  of  Capital  and 
Industry,  according  to  justice,  by  making 

The  LABOAEa  a  PaoraisroB,  thc  Paopaixroa  a  LABoaca. 

Really  however,  it  is  waste  time  to  consider  the  diflSeoUiefl^ 
duties,  responsibilities,  of  so  improbable  a  future.  The  world 
will  not  wait  for  a  transition  to  Qoarantbeisv,  by  the  peaceful 
means  of  Universal  Centralization.  Swift  and  ever  swifter,  events 
are  hastening  towards  the  grand  consummation.  The  People 
most  be  emancipated  quickly,  or  they  will  take  possessien  of 
their  rights,  as  best  they  can. 

n. — Modes  of  Bevolutioh. 

The  following  formulas,  derived  from  Fourier,  bring  lucidly 
before  the  mind  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  transmntethe 
impending  Social  Revolution  int«  Social  Reformation. 

There  can  be  no  Pf.acf,  permanent  and  universal,  withont 
frf-eing  the  Laborer, 

The  Laborer  en n not  be  made  really  frt^  without  gMarmueu 
of  a  Minimum  support. 

Guarantees  of  a  Minimum,  support  cannot  be  given  witl&col 
great  inerMse  of  Wealth. 

Wealth  cannot  be  increased  without  rendering  lanusrar  At- 

TEACTIVB. 

How  could  a  Proprietor,  Capitalist,  Merchant,  Master,  read 
that  brief  argument,  without  instant  conviction  that  it  is  suici- 
dal for  civilised  communities  to  delay  the  Organisation  of  In- 
dustry. The  very  considerations, — which  show  how  sad  destruo- 
tive  violence  on  the  part  of  the  People  must  be,  by  the  rery 
wretchedness  of  poverty  it  would  occasion, — prove  the  absolute 
necessity  of  instant  and  effective  measures  to  multiply  weslth^ 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  that  violence. 

Revolution  must  come,  unless  the  Moneyed  Power  so  direet 
public  legislation,  private  enterprise  and  phUanthropio  eifort| 
as  to  introduce  the  Working-Class  to  all  advantagea  poesessed 
by  the  Middle-CLiss.  The  only  question  is  as  regards  msder  of 
Revolution. 

We  have  described  the  four  ascending  classes  of  Industrial 
Feudalism, — Masters,  Merchants,  Financiers,  Proprietors;  we 
have  recognised  the  four  forms  of  oppression  whereby  the  Pri- 
vileged control  the  People — Machinery,  Speculation,  Interest, 
Rent.  Now  against  each  clam  and  form  of  oppression  will  a 
special  revolutionary  effort  be  directed ;  and  all  these  efforts 
will  converge  in  a  combined  Revolution  of  the  Workers  against 
the  Moneyed  Oligarchy,  unless  the  Middle  Class  take  the  initiv 
tive  movement  wtiile  they  can,  and  by  peaceful  and  progrem- 
ive,  yet  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  Social  Reformation, 
transmute  Wrongs  into  Rights. 

The  KNo,  which  must  be  attained, — by  concert  or  by  conflict, 
— is  the  securing  to  Producers  the  Wealth,  which  they  ought  to 
own  just  in  so  far  as  they  have  put  their  own  lift  into  it,  and 
have  so  appropriated  mere  natural  material  by  mingling  with 
it  their  proper  human  energy.  Or  to  express  this  plain  thought 
in  a  brief  formula,  the  end  of  Social  Revolution  is  to  ensure 

Tub  £quivalekcb  of  LABOa  and  Psofsbtt. 

Social  Revolution  will  use,— is  using — two  modes  of  action, 
the  one  Political,  the  other  Warlike.  Let  us  glance  at  each  in 
turn. 

1.  Politieallfff  the  aim  of  Social  Revolutionists  is  to  reverse 
entirely  existing  relations  between  Capital  and  Industry,  by 
giving  to  Work  the  supremncy,  so  long  usurped  by  Money. 
There  are  many  branches  of  this  movement,— and  it  is  only  af- 
ter watching  sociM  tendencies  enrefully,  that  one  comee  to  per- 
ceive how  tremendous  is  the  change,  which  is  preparing  in  men^ 
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IhonghtB  and  Bwiftlj  swelling  towards  deeds.  These  tendencies 
range  over  the  whole  ground  of  practical  Interests  from  Indas- 
try  to  Appropriation.    We  can  but  rapidly  enumerate  a  few. 

At  one  extreme  are  movements, — which  pivoting  upon  the 
primal  Rig^t  to  Labor,  by  the  Ten  Hour's  sjstem,  Lien  Laws 
■ecnring  just  compensation  to  workmen,  modifications  of  Ap- 
prentiombipe.  and  provisions  for  Exemption  of  tools,  shops,  &c. 
from  seizure — seek  to  guarantee  to  workmen  means  of  honest 
livelihood,  opportunities  of  culture  and  social  refinement,  rapid 
progress  in  enterprise,  equal  chances  of  competing  with  capital. 
At  the  opposite  extreme,  and  pivoting  upon  the  assertion  of 
every  man's  absolute  iCight  to  foothold  on  the  Soil — are  the 
movements  to  distribute  Land  in  limited  quantities  to  Actual 
Settlers,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  Land  Speculation  and 
Monopoly,  Homestead  Exemption  bill?,  Direct  Taxation,  and  a 
radical  change  in  the  whole  system  of  Loans  on  Mortgage.  Be- 
tween these  measures,  which  have  regard  to  juster  proportion 
between  Industry  and  Appropriation,  are  others  aimed  at  pre- 
valent abuses  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  pivoting  upon  Free- 
Tradei,  Cash-Payments,  Hard  Currency,  and  provisions  against 
Usury. 

Thus  wide,  complex,  intense,  resistlesfi,  are  the  efforts  of  Social 
Bevolotton  politically.  He,  who  eheriabes  the  conceit,  that 
amidst  the  diffused  intelligence,  ameliorated  manners,  quick 
philanthropy,  democratic  sympathies,  and  rapid  material  pro- 
gress, of  this  age,  it  is  possible  long  to  postpone  legal  enactments 
for  the  elevation  of  Labor  and  bringing  Capital  down  to  its  just 
level,  are  bnt  stupid  dreamers.  Wise  statesmen  will  waste  no 
power  in  attempting  to  thwart  tendenoies  so  manifestly  just  in 
principle^  but  will  concentrate  energies  upon  directing  their 
development 

2.  L&  a  nation  so  favored,  by  prosperity  and  expansive  insti- 
lations,  as  the  United  States,  there  is  little  danger  that  Social 
Bevolutionists  will  be  forced  into  a  War  for  the  rights  of  Work- 
men agafnst  the  Money  Power.  One  cannot  credit,  that  here 
tyranny  should  breed  desperation,  prevalent  as  iQJustice  is. 
Bat  alas !  in  the  old  world  a  horrible  Social  War  seems  all  but 
inevitable.  Strikes,  conflagrations,  destruction  of  machinery, 
powerless  on  the  small  scale,  will  become  converted  into  a  vast 
eombined  effort  of  the  wretched,  exasperated,  tantalized,  aspi- 
ring People  to  become  possessed  of  Oovernment.  The  rank  and 
file  of  armies  will  unite  with  them ;  leaders  in  whom  they  oon- 
flde  will  be  entrusted  with  administration ;  property  of  all  kinds 
will  be  taken  eharge  of,  and  redistributed  and  regulated  by  an 
exeeatire,  controlled  by  and  responsible  to  popular  assemblies ; 
provisions  will  he  made  for  converting  rent  into  payment  for 
lands,  houses,  &c ;  interest  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  per- 
sent  or  utterly  done'away  with ;  peoples  banks  wil^  be  organ- 
ised, opening  unlimited  credits,  he. 

Now  "What  is  to  be  feared  is  not  a  want  of  magnanimity 
and  justice  in  the  heart  of  tho  people,  but  an  utter  ohaos  of  con- 
tradictory theories  and  projects.  Before  the  eddies  of  that 
whirlwind, — wherein  to  remembered  wrongfi,  wild  hopes,  vague 
dreams,  selfish  passion,  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  suspicion, 
prejndice,  wilfulness,  and  love  of  power,  will  fiercely  rush,  what 
institution  of  the  past  will  stand ! 

Christendom  should  pray,  "  If  it  be  possible,  from  this  awhil 
trial  spare  us,  oh  Our  Father.  Tet  Thy  Will  be  done.  If  only 
by  terrible  judgments  can  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  ages  be 
purified,  inspire  thy  children  with  heroism,  patience,  wisdom, 
brotherly  kindness,  reverence,,  to  rule  the  Social  Hell  of  Bevo- 
lution,  and  to  convert  demons  into  angels  by  Divine  Order.'' 

Prayer  is  but  blasphemous  mockery,  unprepared  for,  nnac- 
eompanied  by  correspondent  deeds !  How  clear  is  It  then,  that 
the  on€  worij  to  which  every  humane  and  holy,  every  wisely 
provident  person,  is  summoned  in  this  day,  is  Social  BsoaoAii- 
iZATioR.  Thus  only  can  Revolution  be  stayed ;  thus  only  can 
It  be  regulated ;  thus  only  redeemed  from  a  blighting  curse, 
and  transformed  into  a  beneficent  creation. 


w.  B.  c. 


THE  WORD   iS  THE  ARK. 

To  THE   EotTOR  OP  TBE  SpIRIT  OF  THE  AOX  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  read,  in  the  thirteenth  number  of  yeor 
periodical,  the  first  of  a  series  of  '^  Letters  to  Assoc iationists,"  tm 
which  the  persons  thus  designated  are  invited  to  commune  with 
the  editor,  and  to  freely  challenge  and  correct  errors,  &a  Aa 
an  Associationist  I  would  gladly  accept  the  invitation  to  com- 
munion, without  the  least  disposition  to  ^  challeogo''  or  *'  correotF 
any  one.    I  seek  friendly  communion,  and  that  only. 

We  are  invited  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  *^  our  position/ 
From  a  careful  reading  of  the  wholo  letter  it  would  seem  that 
our  position  is  deemed  analogous  to  that  of  the  family  of  Noah 
while  in  the  Ark.  Although  the  interrogatory  form  is  used,  it 
is  clearly  implied,  that  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  truth  now 
extant  in  all  Christendom  so  clearly  perceived  as  ''to  serve  aa 
an  Ararat  amid  the  deluge  of  doubt.*'  The  Church,  the  College 
and  the  State — that  is,  Religion,  Scien3e,  and  Civil  Oovernment^ 
are  all  represented  as  being  submerged  in  the  desolating  flood 
of  false  principles  now  abroad  over  the  whole  earth. 

I  am  not  at  all  displeased  with  the  mystic  siyle  in  which  your 
proposition  is  presented,  for  that  is  a  style  in  which  the  higheil 
wisdom  is  conveyed  to  the  human  intellect  in  the  fewest  worda. 
A  very  short  narrative,  in  parabolic  or  mystic  style,  is  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  mind  more  ideas  of  wisdom  than,  could  be 
contained  in  many  volumes  written  in  the  ordinary  style.  A 
few  material  facts,  mystically  arranged,  are  made  to  represent 
to  the  intelligent  mind  an  entire  system  of  heavenly  truths, 
just  as  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  so  placed  as  to  reflect  the 
vast  circling  dome  of  the  starry  firmament.  In  the  brief  nam* 
tive  conoeming  the  Good  Samaritan,  for  instance,  how  perfectly 
is  presented  a  view  of  man's  degeneracy,  and  the  beneficence  of 
Qod  towards  him.  How  beautiful  a  miniature  of  the  Divine 
Human  countenance  I— a  picture  that  neoeesarily  increaaea  in 
brightness  with  our  increase  of  experience  in  humane  and  benefi- 
cent action !  What  other  style  of  writing  could  possibly  preeent 
such  apieture?  Indeed,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  hooka  of 
holy  Scripture  are  all  of  them  written  in  the  mystic  style^  lo 
arranged  and  dietated  by  the  Lord  himself,  aa  to  render  them, 
when  rightly  understood,  a  real,  veritable  transcript  of  tho 
Word — the  Logos — the  Ditine  Wisdom— or,  what  amounts  to 
the  saaie,  the  Laws  of  Spiritual  and  Immutable  Order.  Thero* 
fbre,  Hook  upoii  tho  Woin  as  being,  in  a  supreme  sense,  THB 
ABK,  which  is  safely  upborne  upon  the  flood  now  devastatlag 
the  earth. 

In  this  I  am  not  aware  that  I  controvert  your  position  ;  for 
the  doctrines  of  Aasociation  appear  to  me  in  full  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Word,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  un- 
derstand them  both.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  very  many  in  the  Associative  school,  who  do  not  perceive 
this  harmony,  and  therefore  do  not  knowingly  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  written  Word,  however  ardently  they  may  em* 
brace  its  truths  as  presented  in  the  doctrines  of  Association. 
So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  most  consider- 
able number  of  our  school,  tho  cause  must  languish  for  the  want 
of  vital  energy.  The  reason  is  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that 
all  energy  is  spiritual  in  its  source  and  origin  ^  that  before  the 
spiritual  faculties  become  active,' roan  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  all  his  powers ;  that  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  true  ends^ 
and  consequently  must  be  deficient  in  his  adaptation  of  metss. 
With  all  such,  the  material  phase  of  life  predominates;  they 
perceive  only  the  material  benefits  of  Association ;  and,  however 
willing  they  may  be  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their  time  and  means 
to  the  cause,  they  mnst  reserve  a  very  great  share  of  both  for 
the  affairs  of  business  under  a  system  they  desire  to  leave  ba- 
hind  them.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  their  action  is  given  to 
perpetuate  what  a  small  portion  is  designed  to  supercede.  There 
are  other  impediments  which  this  class  of  our  school  unwillimlf 
offer  to  a  rapid  progress,  but  I  forbear  to  name  thenj  hera 
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From  th«se  eoiiBid«raUoii0  the  eonolarioii  urges  itself  forward, 
thai  ABeodationists  owe  it  to  themseltes  and  the  oaoae  thejr 
woald  serrOj  to  malie  themselves  fimiliar  with  the  full  scope  of 
the  mighty  doctrines  of  their  school,  in  their  spiritual  as  well 
18  material  aspect,  by  an  earnest  study  of  the  written  Word 
and  its  heavenly  doctrines  as  unfolded  by]  that  highly  gifted 
•eer,  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  To  this  souree  of  instruction  the 
aost  prominent  Associationists  are  indebted.  One  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  our  day  has  said,  that  the  ezclusive  disci- 
ples of  either  Fourier  or  Swedenborg  do  not  understand  their 
reapectiTc  masters ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  all  who  eainestly  con- 
sult both,  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Furthermore, 
they  will  find  that  the  principles  unfolded  by  these  two  authors 
ara  as  the  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  brought  by  Joshua  and  Caleb 
from  the  promised  land,  which  they  had  visited  in  advance  of 
their  brethren  ;  together  with  abundance  of  similar  testimony, 
that  mayhap  will  enable  them  to  become  joyAil  witnesses  to  the 
opening  of  the  "seven  seals,''  which  for  ages  has  been  set  upon 
the  sacred  .volnnfe  of  Divine  Inspiration. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Associationists  of  this  city  to  hold, 
weekly  meetings  for  mutual  instruction?  If  so,  please  make 
the  suggestion.  Ever  yours, 

New  York,  Oct.  4,  1849.  j.  w. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

TO  THE    WEEK  ENDING   OOT.  80^ 
Latest  Dete,  Oct.  6. 


Tkra  important  topic  of  this  week  continues  to  be  the  refusal  of 
TnaKPT  to  surrender  theHuMOARiAN  and  Polish  reAigees  on  the 
demand  of  R rss i a  .  It  was  oontraoted  between  the  two  powers,  in 
a  treaty  of  1774,  that  ftigitives  from  either  nation  should  besur 
rendered,  on  certain  conditions,  at  the  requisition  of  the  other. 
On  the  strength  of  this  argument,  Russia  insists  on  her  present 
olaiaL  Turkey  refuses  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  pleads 
the  former  violation  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
espeeially  during  the  Oreek  Revolution. 

It  is  avov7(  d  by  the  Russian  envoy,  that  the  Csar  has  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  reftigees,  now  under  the  preteotion  of  Tur- 
key, to  thp  most  severe  punishment,  the  moment  they  are  in  his 
power.  Nothing  short  of  the  death  of  these  noble  exiles  will 
appease  tho  Imperial  vengeance.  The  whole  TarUsh  nation 
protests  against  being  made  to  participate  in  this  murder- 
ous policy.  The  Grand  Council  of  the  Sultan  unanimous- 
ly deciile  to  resist  the  demands  of  Russia,  and  to  defy  her 
threats.  Their  <^inion  is  fully  shared  by  the  Sultan.  He 
is  sttstaitted  in  his  course  by  his  religious  advisers.  It  is  insis- 
ted on  by  the  public  teachers  of  religion,  that  the  surrender  of 
the  exiles,  who  have  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  nation,  would 
be  a  shameful  outrage  on  the  principles  of  Mohametanism.  The 
morality  of  Moslem  rebukes  the  profliga<7  of  Christian  nations. 
The  decision  of  Turkey  is  vigorously  supported  by  the  French 
and  English  Ministers.  It  is  suggested  that  measures  will  be 
taken  by  the  Sultan  to  remove  the  fugitives  from  Constantino- 
ple, from  whence  they  can  eesily  escape  to  England.  In  that 
case,  Russia  will  have  no  pretext  for  hostile  proceedinga 

The  Legislature  of  France  resumed  its  session  on  the  first 
of  October.  There  was  no  excitement  whatever  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Chamber.  There  were  very  few  more  people  about  the 
house  than  usual ;  although  a  few  blouses  were  seen  around  and 
along  the  quays  they  were  not  allowed  to  loiter.  The  Democra- 
tic members  were  in  full  force  on  their  benches,  but  the  Cham- 
ber was  by  no  means  full,  only  490  members  being  present.  After 
the  number  of  members  was  ascertained  to  be  486,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  ascended  the  tribune,  and  addressed  the 
Chamber  on  the  Roman  question,  demanding  credits  for  the 
rapport  of  the  expedition  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  francs. 
H  Dnpin  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly  till  Jfannary, 


1850,  by  a  large  msjority.  The  Assembly  then  adjourned  tiQ 
the  4th  instant,  the  intervening  day  being  appointed  for  a  large 
number  of  Committees.  In  the  Bureaux,  on  the  4th,  the  dis- 
cussion was  on  the  expedition  to  Rome,  Louis  Napoleon'a  letter, 
and  the  credits  demanded.  Gen.  d'Hautpool  and  othe&ra^  aiaap- 
proved  of  the  letter- of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  Col 
Ney,  while  Victor  Hugo,  De  la  Moskowa,  and  several  more,  gave 
it  their  cordial  sanction.  M.  Thiers  expressed  his  satiafaction 
with  the  manifesto  of  the  Pope,  and  hoped  that  as  the  object  of 
the  French  expedition  had  been  fulfilled,  the  troops  would  be 
withdrawn.  M.  Baroche  was  of  opinion  that  the  army  ahould 
not  retire  until  the  Pope  gave  promise  of  a  more  extended  am- 
nesty. M.  Bengnot  thought  that  if  the  amnesty  was  mora 
general,  some  of  the  most  discontented  would  return  to  Romei, 
and  foment  fresh  quarrels.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  credits  for  the  Roman 
expedition. 

Gen.  Lamoriciere's  mission  to  Russia  having  proved  a  /Sulure^ 
he  has  left  St.  Petersburg  on  his  return  to  Paris.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  with  perfect  good  breeding,  but  tlda 
cordiality  was  only  extended  to  him  in  his  military  character. 
As  Embassador  of  the  French  Republic,  the  Emperor  would 
hold  no  communication  with  Gen.  Lamoriciere.  He  waa  provi- 
ded with  a  double  set  of  credentials — the  one  as  Embassador, 
the  other  as  Minister-Plenipotentiary ;  and  the  grand  object  of 
the  mission  was  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  receive  him 
as  Embassador.  But  the  Emperor  never  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  producing  the  latter  credentials,  or  alluding  in  any  way 
to  the  subject.  General  de  Lamoriciere,  therefore,  returas  to 
France  without  having  an  opportunity  of  speaking  one  word  te 
the  Emperor  on  political  matters. 

The  war-steamer  Archimede  is  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads, 
Ailly  equipped  for  sea,  to  convey  to  MadagMcar  the  partiea  ac- 
cused of  having  participated  in  the  insurrectionary  movemeiit 
of  June  last  Felix  Pyat  has  written  to  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents at  Paris,  announcing  his  intention  to  surrender  himself  to 
appear  on  the  10th  October,  before  the  High  Court  of  Jostioe 
at  Versailles.  Among  the  documents  seised  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Mediere  on  the  13th  of  June,  is  the  following 
letter,  dated  the  13th  June,  and  addressed  to  M.  Ledru-Rollln : 

*<  Citisjpn  Ledru-RoUiUf— Every  thing  goes  en  wonderful^  wtSl 
The  night  haa  been  most  uaeftally  employed.  At  11  e'elaek,  or 
at  mid-day  the  people  will  be  up,  with  their  rear-g;aard  inagnaai 
in  case  of  emergency.  I  went  last  night  to  your  house,  for  tke 
purpose  of  informing  yon  of  the  number  of  arrests  whioh  hiui 
taken  place,  and  of  entreating  you  not  to  pass  the  night  at 
home.  Many  of  my  friends  and  of  yours  are,  at  the  ssoment  I 
write,  vis :  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  ntate  of  great  anxiety ; 
for  the  rumor  is  in  oiroulatiou  that  many  of  your  colleaguee 
had  been  arrested.  At  length  the  moment  has  arrived,  and  the 
People  count  on  the  Mountain,  and  particularly  on  you.  Not 
being  able  to  return  to  my  house,  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  fel- 
low citizens,  am  without  money.  See,  if  you  can,  in  the  name 
of  our  country  in  danger,  but  happy  and  free  tomorrow,  ad- 
vance me  some  funds.  This  letter  will  be  transmitted  to  you 
through  the  care  of  a  good  patriot,  in  whose  house  I  am  at  this 
moment. 

^'  Vive  La  Eepubli^jue  Democratique  Sociah. 

"May  God  preserve  you.  Benaxd  DifVLArAri" 

The  participation  of  Victor  Considerant  and  other  members 
of  the  French  Associative  School,  is  leferred  to  in  the  subjoined 
extract  from  the  bill  of  indictment. 

^*  The  meeting  called  at  the  office  of  the  Democrate  PatiJUhu 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  June,  between  11  and  12  oclock.  It  was 
presided  over  at  first  by  the  accused,  Considerant,  representative 
and  principal  editor  of  that  journal,  and  at  the  close  M.  de  Gar- 
ardin,  principal  editor  of  La  Presse.  M.  Toussenel,  who  vras 
present  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  press,  is  oertiin  of 
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Sundaj  moraingy  Bept  30,  it  is  stated  that  upward  af  900 
(butthiaia  probably  an  eaMggerationJ  assembled  and  oommenoed 
to  make  arraDgemcnts  for  earrying  off  the  Com.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding they  were,  however  opposed  by  a  number  of  men  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  natural  result  was,  that  a  etii> 
fliot  of  a  serious  character  ensued.  During  the  eontiauaMe  of 
the  struggle  the  Police  were  called  in,  and  it  is  reported  the 
military  were  sent  for  \  but,  before  the  latter  arrired,  the  per- 
sons who  had  attempted  to  carry  off  the  crops  were  compelled 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  ssTera!  wounded, 
while,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  police  and  seteral  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  opposing  party  were  seTcrely  injured.'' 


JXtws  of  Hit  tocck. 


AN  INTEaE^TING  INOIDENT. 


hft^inf  seen,  independently  of  a  considerable  number  of  joumil-  j  retoain  satisfied  with  cutting  down  and  securing  the  eropa    On 

iits,  the  aeoused  Senrient,  Songeon,  Chipron,  Morel,  Tessier, 

Domotry,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty «fiTe 

of  the  Boeialist  Committee.  The  accused  Cantagrel  and  Vanthier, 

are  the  only  representatives  indicated  as  having  appealed  at  the 

moming^B  meeting.    According  to  Toussenel  and  Chotard,  the 

discussion  wss  on  the  part  ther^resentatiTOS  of  the  press  ought 

to  take  in  the  actual  circumstances,  and  particulairly  on  what 

ought  to  be  done  in  case  the  minority  rcjeoted  the  proposition  of 

impeachment    It  was  decided  that  the  press  and  the  represen- 

tativea  of  the  people  should  protest  i^ainst  the  violation  of  the 

Constitution.    A  second  meeting  was  then  fixed  to  take  place 

the  same  night  in  the  Bue  Coq  Haron,  No.  5,  in  the  office  of  the 

Journal  Le  Peuple.    It  appears  certain  that  M.  de  Qirardin  and 

other  members,  while  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  an 

enerfstio  protest  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  combated  the  idea 

of  a  popular  manifestation  on  the  ground  of  its  having  a  ridicu* 

lous  termination,  or  of  an  insurrection  aa  inoinportune,  and 

wanting  the  elements  of  success.    The  questiwi  of  making  the 

Mountain  retire  to  adifferent  place  firom  that  of  the  Palace  of 

the  Saiional  Assembly  was  also  neoessarily  mooted,  as  M  de 

Qirardin  tried  to  demonstrate  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 

«  step  of  the  kind.    On  the  other  hand,  the  aeousedOonriderant 

who  had  ealled  the  meeting  and  presided  at  it,  proceeded  im- 

nadiately  afterward  to  the  14th  bureau  of  the  Chamber,  where 

the  Mountain  Was  assembled,  and  presented,  previously  drawn 

up,  aa  he  himself  admits,  propositions  whieh  were  far  flrom  being 

of  a  padfte  character.    They  had  for.  object— to  declare,  during 

the  sitting*  the  overthrow  of  the  Executive  Power ;  to  declfire  ' 

the  nujority  aceompliees  in  the  violation  of  the  Constitutf on  > 

and  la  eonstitnte  in  permanance  the  Assembly,  thus  reduced  to 

what  he  termed  the  Constitutional  Bepresentatives." 

M.  Quisot  and  M.  Duchatel  are  expected  in  Paris  about  the 
end  of  Hovember,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  not  abandoned 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  a  powerful  monarchial  party  in 
the  Assembly,  although  they  are  themselves  not  members. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  surrender  of  CoMoaa.  Haynau 
would  not  hear  of  any  terms,  while  Badetssky  was  for  granting 
an  amnesty.  Haynau  apparently  carried  his  point  and  set  off 
in  triumph  to  attack  the  fortress^  take  it,  as  he  said,  and  hang 
all  within.  But  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Badetisky  exerted 
himself,  and  obtidned  from  the  Emperor  the  conditiona  which 
the  gsnison  required*  These  are,  an  amnesty,  800,000  florins 
for  the  notes  within  the  fortress,  and  passports  for  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  Thus  has  Haynau  been  disappointed  of  his 
butcheiy,  perhaps  of  his  defeat,  and  the  peaceful  surrender  of 
Comorn  secured.  Badetssky  has  also  obtained  the  assuranee 
that  the  surrender  of  Kossuth  by  Austria  will  not  be  insisted 
on.    This,  too,  was  a  point  with  the  garrison  of  Comorn. 

It  is  reported  that  Ckrgey  has  been  shot  by  Count  Edmund 
Ziohy,  whose  brother  was  hanged  by  Gorgey^s  order  in  the 
Danublan  island  of  Csepel.  It  is  not  positively  known  whether 
the  insurgent  chief  fell  in  a  duel  or  not.  One  account  is  that 
Count  Ziohy  walked  up  to  Oorgey,  who  was  sitting  in  a  coffee- 
house and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  -English  journals  speak  approvingly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Ameriean  Government  in  the  Poussin  affair,  and  in  suppressing 
the  movement  against  Cuba.  Intelligence  has  been  received  at 
the  Admirality  which  authorises  the  hope  that  Sir  John  frank- 
lin is  not  loot 

There  has  been  another  collision  between  the  peasantry  and 
constabulary.    The  affair  is  thus  described  by  a  late  Cork  paper ; 

**  On  Sunday  week  a  number  of  the  tenants  of  Sir  George 
Odlthurst  assembled,  at  an  early  hour,  and  cut  down  a  large 
proportion  of  the  growing  crops  on  their  respective  holdings. 
Ho  opposition  to  their  proceedings  was  offered  on  that  day,  but 
tht  aaonni  of  labor  they  had  to  go  through  compelled  them  to 


An  incident  of  the  cholera  occ^unred  in  thia  oity  a  few  dayo 
unoe,  which  for  several  raaaeas  we  think  worth  recording. 
Among  the  households  which  had  been  entered  •and  stricken  by 
the  fatal  disease,  was  that  of  Mr.  Hangley,  a  worthy  Irisluaan 
who  has  long  been  employed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Streeta. 
His  wife,  a  warm-hearted,  motherly  woiaan,  devotedly  attaeihad 
to  ohildren,  and  self-sacrificing  to  promote  their  welfiufeand 
happiness,  was  taken  with  the  Cholera  and  died,  and  waabaried 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  20th.  Next  a  lovely  little  daughter,  Mven 
years  of  age,  was  taken  sick,  and  she  too  died,  and  her  body  laid 
out  and  her  limbs  ac(justed  in  the  embrace  of  the  Kin  ^  or*  Ter- 
rors. The  father  applied  to  Alderman  Wingate  for  a  cm'Uo)  bat 
for  some  cause  it  could  not  be  had  immediately,  and  its  delivety 
postponed  for  an  hour  or  two ;  during  this  time  Mr.  Hangl^  r^ 
turned  home,  when  the  supposed  dead  child  stretched  forth  hter 
arms,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  Father  1  I  have  been  to! 
en,  and  it  is  a  beau ti fill  place  1'' 

After  the  surprise  and  the  excitement  of  the  girl  had 
ded,  she  gave  a  relation  of  what  she  had  seen,  as  she  expretstd 
it, "  in  Heaven.'' 

She  saw  her  mother  in  Heaven,  and  she  was  taking  care  of  lil^ 
tie  children,  many  of  whom  she  called  by  name^  and  smimg 
them  she  said  were  four  children  of  Uncle  Hangley,  and  tlurte 
children  of  Unclo  Cassey's.  "  Aunt  Lynch  is  not  there  now,  bnl 
she  will  be  to«morrow ;  and  on  Sunday  I  shall  go  back  again." 

'<  But,''  said  an  elder  sister,  *'  it  cannot  be  so,  deareat| for  there 
are  but  two  of  Uncle  Cassey's  children  dead !'' 

''  Tea,  I  saw  three  of  them  in  Heaven^  and  dear  mother  was 
taking  care  of  them.  All  were  dressed  in  white,  and  all  waw 
very  happy,  and  the  children  playing.  Oh!  it  was  beautiltel 
there ;  and  I  shall  go  there  again  next  Sunday  afternoon  ai4 
o'clock  " 

Mr.  Hangley  immediately  informed  Mr.  Wingate  tliat  Us 
daughter  was  not  dead,  when  he,  in  company  with  Dr.  MorrisoA, 
visited  the  house,  and  the  little  girl  related  substantially  tte 
same  story.  It  seems  too,  that  shortly  after  this  relation  of  the 
little  girl  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  in  Heaven,  a  moBaags 
came  from  Mr.  Casey  in  Oarmel,  giving  information  of  the  deatlL 
of  another  child,  and  inviting  them  to  attend  the  funeraL 

Of  the  four  children  of  her  Uncle  Hangley,  two  died  in  this 
city,  and  tuo  were  drowned  on  their  passage  from  Ireland. 

We  called  on  Saturday  to  see  and  talk  with  this  little  gfai, 
but  she  was  very  feeble,  and  just  then  is  a  drowse,  and  w« 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  disturbed.  She  is  said  to  have  a  reiy 
thoughtful  and  serious  countenance^  and  to  be  a  rery  interest- 
ing child.  She  had  no  wish  to  live^  but  preferred  returning  to 
her  mother.  The  father  and  sister  are  seriously,  but  very  haj^ 
pily  impressed  with  the  rdations  of  this  sweet  child,  and  joy. 
folly  believe  the  stoiy  she  tella.  Their  boose  is  a  pattern  of 
neatness,  and  they  all  possess  hearts  OTezflowing  wUh 
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and  ftre  •inoerelj  happj  <m  aqoonnt  of  their  hMYenlj  mesaen- 

*UwM  sorry/'  said  Mr.  R  to  Dr.  Morrison,  in  tbe  honesty 
trathftil  simplicity  of  his  heart,  "  when  my  good  wife  died,  but 
Fm  not  now,  but  only  wish  to  be  with  her."  The  elder  sisterS} 
loo,  live  it  joy  All  hope  of  meeting  at  l««ngth,  and  they  oare  not 
how  ioon,  if  it  be  God's  time,  their  dear  mother  in  heaven, 
where  she  has  been  seen  by  their  angel  sister,  who  has  been 
permitted  to  return  to  the  earth  and  make  the  faot  known  to 
them. 

BInoe  the  above  was  published  there  have  been  a  great  many 
inquiries  reepeoting  this  little  girl,  some  of  which  we  will  now 
aiwwer. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  seeming  death  of  this  ohild  it  was 
inpposed  that  her  Aunt  Lynch  was  dangerously  ill,  she  not 
having  the  cholera  bat  attacked  with  dysentery.  But  she  died 
the  next  day  as  stated. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Daniel  Warren,  a  very  worthy  re- 
ligious man,  who  has  been  much  among  the  cholera  patientS; 
«nd  feeling  perhaps  a  little  moved  by  curiosity,  called  to  see 
the  little  girl,  and  addressed  her  oheerAilly  and  told  her  that 
«he  appeared  better  and  would  soon  be  well,  and  get  out  in  a 
day  or  two. 

«  But  Fm  going  to  mother  again  at  4  o'clock,"  she  quietly  and 
Mftly  said. 

•When,  to-morrow?" 

<«No,  to-day" 

Mr.  Warren  endeavored  to  tarn  her  attention  to  hopeful  pros- 
peets  of  recovery;  bat  the  little  suflTerer  was  fast  sinking  away 
—the  death  rattle  was  heard,  and  she  soon  ceased  to  breathe, 
her  pulse  stopped,  and  the  fixedness  of  death  was  impressed 
upon  her  beautiful  countenance.    She  was  dead. 

Mr.  Warren  looked  at  the  town  clock  in  the  distance,  from  the 
irindow,  for  there  was  no  clock  in  tbe  house,  and  it  was  4  o'clock. 

While  pondering  upon,  to  him,  the  singular  ooincideDts  in 
this  case,  and  about  half  an  hour  had  passed,  new  signs  of  life 
appeared,  and  sgain  the  spirit  of  the  sweet  girl  returned.  She 
asked  for  water  and  said  she  was  tired,  and  sunk  away  into  a 
quiet  sleep. 

Since  then  she  has  been  gradually  recovering,  but  her  eldest 
dsler  who  watched  her  so  tenderly,  and  who  would  so  willingly 
have  accompanied  her  blessed  mother  in  heaven,  was  the  next 
taken  with  the  cholera,  and  the  following  day  died  and  was 
buried. 

The  father  of  this  girl  is  ignorant,  yet  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
pare,  warm  heart,  with  all  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  and 
imthf^lness  of  nature.  He  is  poor.  He  had  a  large  family ; 
and  he  says  that  for  the  whole  season  he  had  but  two  pounds  of 
hotter  in  his  house,  and  they  only  had  meat  but  twice.  They 
had  lived  almost  wholly  upon  bread  aud  tea. 

**  There  were  many  of  them."  he  said, ''  and  his  own  hands 
VQst  earn  their  living,  and  by  prudence  a  barrel  of  flour  would 
last  them  four  weeks,  and  he  must  do  what  he  could  for  him- 
•slf,  and  the  children,  and  they  all  were  quite  happy. 

The  little  boys  had  by  their  labor  picked  up  the  boards  out 
af  which  his  dwelling  had  been  constructed,  and  he  hoped,  after 
a  time,  to  have  it  all  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  a  more  united,  loving  and  contented  family,  wher.e 
all  were  willing  to  do  and  eufTer  for  each  other,  cannot  be  found. 

Such  are  the  simple  facts  in  the  case,  which  we  leave,  for  the 
jpresent,  without  comment  or  attempted  explanation.—  [Bangor 
Whig. 


-♦«4 


Musical  Cairronw. — The  N.  Y.  Mirror  of  Tuesday  says: 
"A  fine  company  of  Hussara  passed  our  office  this  morniniy, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  mounted  trombones  and  bugles. 
Wo  weie  peouliarly  struck  with  what  the  critics  call  th  t9 
|a  the  mostc,  owing,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  wMling  of  the 
lastrameo  ^  * 


Tbk  Mormov  Citt. — In  the  Auburn  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Wednesday  we  find  a  letter  from  an  adventurer  who  had  reachod 
the  Mormon  city  of  ihe  Salt  Lake,  on  his  way  to  California,  and 
writes  hs  follows  of  that  newly-found  community  : 

The  settlement  at  the  point  form  which  I  am  now  writing 
was  ooramenced  in  the  month  of  July,  1S47,  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  which  will  be  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  the  preacnt 
month.  The  valley  In  which  the  city  is  located  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  and  is  about  twenty- five  miles  wide,  and  cona- 
pletely  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  the  Utah  and  the  Bear  nVec 
ranftfS  being  the  principal.  From  the  spot  where  I  am  now 
writing  I  can  see  the  tops  of  them  reaching  almoM  to  the  doada, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  contains  abuat  9,000 
inhabitants,  snd  is  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets  lunnfn^  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.  The  squares  are  fenced  in  by  oma 
fence  run n ins  around  the  whole  ;  the  squares  are  divided  into 
wards,  and  the  wirds  into  blocks,  and  the  blocks  into  lota— each 
lo^t  contains  one  ae^e  and  one- fourth  of  land. 

The  possession  of  these  was  ^iven  by  drawiniv  lotw,  in  this 
way ;  tickets  were  ^ot  up  with  the  numbers  on  them,  and  put 
into  a  hat  togethor,  and  then  drawn  out,  each  man  tahmg  the 
lot  Itearin^  tbe  number  of  his  ticket.  The  bouses  are  built  of 
adobeSj  or  sun-burnt  brick ;  they  are  small,  but  preaent  a  neat 
and  cleanly  appearance.  The  entrance  to  the  valley  is  over  a 
very  rou^h  and  mountainous  road,  and  the  city  bursts  suddenly 
upon  the  view  as  you  emersro  from  a  canon  or  gorse  in  tha 
moonittina,'  through  which  the  road  runs,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  city  i«  situated,  'i  he  Lake,  which  is  a  ^reat  curiosity, 
is  SI  miles  from  the  city ;  the  water  is  a  great  deal  saber  than 
sea-water,  and  is  so  buoyant  that  a  man  can  float  on  it  wiciiout 
any  difficulty  whatever.  Salt  is  so  plentiful  about  the  ahoira 
that  it  is  shoveled  up  by  wa^on  loads  like  sand,  and  drawn  to 
the  city.  It  is  coarse  and  clear,  and  is  very  clean.  Fine  salt  Is 
obtained  by  boiling;  the  water,  which  yields  one- third  fine  salt. 
There  aic  boiling  springs  a  few  miles  from  here:  also,  snlphor 
and  alkali  aptings,  from  which  |>ood  saleratus  isobt»:intd. 

The  country  is  settled  by  farmers  for  forty  miles  north  and 
south.  They  are  now  engaged  in  harvesting  their  wheat,  which 
is  yielding  an  abuod^mt  crop.  They  are  very  strict  in  enforcing 
their  penalties — punishing  each  crime  according  to  its  enormity 
—making  the  thief  return  four-fold,  and  give  so  much  into 
the  public  treasury  by  working  on  the  roads.  The  Government 
is  composed  of  a  High  Council,  the  President  bcine  the  head  ; 
they  enact  laws,  try  offenders,  and  make  suggest  ions  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  all  such  laws  and  suggestions  are 
declared  from  the  fui '.  every  Sunday.  Tlieir  money  consists 
of  treasury  notes,  which  are  issued  for  coin  and  golddu«4  placed 
on  deposit.  Arrangements  are  now  made  for  coining  this  dost 
and  esublishing  a  currency  of  their  own.  Large  quantities  of 
gold  dust  hjve  been  brought  into  the  settlement  by  discharged 
soldiers,  and  those  who  have  gone  from  there  for  the  puepoae  of 
digging,  so  that  all  the  reports  we  heard  there  are  conflrmed 
here  by  those  who  have  been  and  returned  loaded  with  gold. 

The  public  improvements  arc  carried  on  by  a  fund  which  is 
raised  by  every  man  giving  one-tenth  of  his  yearly  earnings  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  building  a  council^house  of  atono-^ 
large,  substantial  edifice.  In  that  wa>  they  also  intend  to  build 
a  temple  soon.  They  ate  expending  large  sums  on  the  roads 
over  tbe  mountains,  and  are  piojccting  a  new  ro:id  aerora  the 
desert  at  the  south  of  the  lake  io  nalifornta.  Thpy  nre  an  in- 
dustiious,  hospitable  people,  and  have  the  means  within  them- 
selves to  become  rich  and  powerful. 


-*«^»«< 


HoBEiBLE  TaaoEnv. — We  find  the  following  in  the  Cinebuuti 
Daily  Commercial,  of  Monday  last. 

Lost  evening  about  7  1-2  o'clock,  a  young  man  about  18  yean 
old,  named  Charles  Revere,  a  son  of  Dr.  Revere,  of  New-Tork, 
was  shot  in  the  chin,  on  the  street,  by  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
a  boy  named  Cross,  who  was  immediately  disarmed  and  sent  to 
the  watch-house.    This  ooourrenoe  took  plaee  near  tho  board* 
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tng-hoate  of  Mn.  Askins,  on  Flfll  belofw  Rftoe-st.  and  the  suiTeror 
wu  immediately  Uken  into  the  above  house,  where  he  has  been 
fbr  some  time  a  boarder. 

The  pistol  was  loaded  with  two  sings,  both  of  which  entered 
the  obin.  When  we  saw  the  wounded  man,  at  *S  o'clock,  his 
wound  had  been  dressed  by  Dr.  Judktns ;  yet  the  blood  literally 
•overed  him.  Ue  oonld  speak,  but  not  distinctly,  and  showed 
signs  of  spasms.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor  on  a  mattress,  and 
several  ladies  were  giving  him  every  attention.  His  wonnd  is  a 
firightfol  one  and  may  cost  him  his  life ;  but  if  inflamation  does 
not  set  in,  he  will  recover ;  the  balls  lodged  in  his  neck. 

The  boy  who  committed  this  act  of  violenee  was  accompanied 
by  another,  and  as  they  passed  by  where  Revere  was,  they 
threw  crumbs  of  bread  in  his  face ;  a  quarrel  sprung  up,  and 
the  shooting;  wqs  the  result.  Truly  this  is  a  shocking  tragedy, 
and  on  Sunday  night  at  that.  The  ladies  in  Mrs.  Askin's  house 
gave  the  unfortunate  young  man  a  good  character.  He  is  cer- 
tainly  to  be  pitied.  Sioce  writing  tho  above  we  have  been  in- 
formed tnat  the  young  man's  name  is  Boyd,  son  of  Dr.  Boyd  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


►  •«^»4< 


HAMBiiao  TnNNRL. — The  great  tunnel  at  New-Hamburg,  con- 
nected with  tLe  Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  nearly  completed. 
It  is  a  gigantic  work,  measuring  830  feet  in  length ;  at  the  south 
end  is  a  cut  500  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep,  all 
through  the  solid  rock  before  reaching  the  tunnel,  which  is  19 
feet  high  and  24  wide.  Through  the  tunned  the  passage  is 
gloomy  enoQgh  to  represent  the  most  dangerous  regions,  dark- 
ness being  relieved  only  by  the  light  of  candles,  asd  through 
two  shafts  sunk  to  it,  one  70  in  depth  the  other  56,  through 
which  a  glimpse  of  day-light  may  be  obtained,  but  on  emerging 
at  the  north  end  one  other  deep  cat  is  found,  nearly  as  formid- 
able as  that  at  the  south,  being  200  feet  long  and  70  deep,  making 
the  entire  deep  cutting  through  the  rock,  all  inclusive,  no  less 
than  1,530  feet.  One  who  has  not  seen  the  work,  can  form  no 
conception  of  its  magnitude,  and  it  may  be  put  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
400  men  employed  on  this  great  work,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Ward,  Wells  ft  Co.  the  contractors.  Six  thousand  kegs 
of  powder,  of  25  lbs.  each,  have  been  used  for  blasting,  in  four- 
teen months,  and  nine  blaoksmlth's  shops  are  constantly  occupied 
with  repairing  the  tools  he.  The  work  goes  on  night  and  day 
with  great  expedttion.^[Bvening  Post. 


i^^-*«^«»-< 


Pahama  Rail  Road  unoer  comtkact. — The  Panama  Rail 
Road  Company  have  put  under  contract  that  portion  of  their 
Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  which  lies  between  the  Chagres  river 
and  the  B^y  of  Panama,  about  21  miles^ — the  whole  distance 
from  Panama  to  Limon  Bay  being  46  miles.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Totten  and  Trautwine,  whose  proposals  were  the  most 
favorable,  and  who  possess  the  great  recommendation  of  having 
been  employed  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  the  territories  of 
New  Grenada,  in  constructing  a  Canal  ninety  miles  long,  to 
connect  two  branches  of  the  Magdalena  river.  They  have  accom- 
plished this  work  entirely  with  native  labor.  Tbongh  at  first 
encounteringgreatdifficulty,  they  have  succeeded  in  training 
the  natives  into  expert  workmen,  and  will  be  ableto  carry  over 
with  them  a  large  force.  Thoroughly  acclimated,  and  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  ihe  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  they 
will  begin  the  Railroad  with  the  advanUgeof  all  the  experience 
acquired  in  constructing  the  C^nal. — [J.  of  Com. 


The  Late  Edcar  Alleic  Pob.— A  new  edition  of  Edga- 
A.  Poe»s  w  jrks.  corapleti  in  a  vols.,  8  vo.,  with  porirait,  Is  about 
to  be  pal  la  press  by  M ;.  Rodfiel*^,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author's 
lifa  by  J  i«.  liusiel  LcJ^eU,  and  remarks  on  his  genius  by  Nt  T. 
Willis  asd  Rufus  W.  Gciswold. 


'  A  Relio  Of  THE  WoRLn  BEFORE  mBFuoon.— A  oorrespondenl 
informs  us  that  being  at  Parkville,  N.  J.,  the  other  day,  he  saw 
a  man  who  informed  him  that  some  time  ago  he  was  digging 
marl  in  that  vicinity,  when  he  came  to  tho  hull  of  a  vesse^ 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marl  and  eighteen  feet  be- 
low the  surfsce  of  the  ground,  the  timbers  of  which  were  fks* 
tened  together  with  trenals  (wooden  pins)  no  spikes  or  metal  of 
any  kind  about  it  I  This  ship  must  hav%  been  old^r  than  Noal^$ 
Ark !  and  built  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
iron  or  copper ;  therefore,  as  the  use  of  metals  was  known  at 
the  time  of  Noah,  we  presume  this  vessel  was  built  anterior  t* 
the  deluge.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  must  have  been  constructed 
before  that  part  of  the  continent  was  coveted  by  the  debris  fttnm 
the  mountains,  which  elevated  the  surface  above  the  level  of  tlit 
ocean,  and  now  forms  the  habitable  portion  of  West  Jene^^— 
[PbiladelphU  Ledge  . 

The  Hicssitss,  oe  Friends. — The  Western  Christian  Advocate^ 
Methodist,  states  that  the  ^<  yearly  meeting  of  theHicksitr  pcrlioa 
of  the  Friends,  recently  held  at  Salem,  0. ,  was  attended  with 
considerable  excitement.  The  Hicksites  appear  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  of  which  one  is  conservative,  or  perhaps 
really  orthodox,  in  religious  sentiments,  which  by  sypipathy 
went  with  their  friends  in  the  separation.  The  other  may  bo 
termed  the  Hicksites  proper,  or  Unitarians  in  creed.  They  art 
now  separating  from  the  main  body,  and  formiog  societies  of 
Congregational  Friends,  in  which  the  men  and  women  instead 
of  meeting  separately  in  business  sessions,  assemble  together^ 
appointing  a  male  and  female  clerk.  'Separations  have  already 
occured  in  the  Oenesee  and  Indiana  yearly  meetings,  and  will 
probably  extend  throughout  the  body." 

--  ~      --..•- ««^*«-^»  ..  -. 

The  California  Fevpju — K  friend  of  onrs  who  has  been  badly 
afflicted  with  the  California  fever  tho  past  three  months,  and  who 
had  nearly  prepared  his  outfit  for  a  journey  to  tho  land  of 'goldea 
promise,' set  apart  one  night  to  think  the  matter  over  seriously 
in  all  its  bearings.  The  consequence  was,  the  next  morning  ha 
announced  hi  -  conclusion  to  stay  at  home.  His  judgment  was 
based  upon  the  simple  premises,  that  *Mf  I  go  I  may  fkil ;  if  I  ra> 
main  at  home  I  know  I  can  do  well."  His  conclusion  was  pro- 
nonnced  to  be  a  wise  one,  and  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his 
friends  upon  its  announcement.  Moral;  There  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  great  many  *  break  downs'  in  California 
and  thosf  who  are  doing  well  had  better  persevere  in  well  d<d]ig 
and  stay  at  home. 


f;^  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  on  the  landing  of  the  steamthlp 
Faloon  at  New  Orleans  an  indivdual  came  on  shore  without  hal 
coat  or  boots.  After  looking  around  him  for  pome  thme,  with 
a  f^e  and  easy,  independent  kind  of  an  nir,  he  called  to  a  drayw 
man  and  requested  him  to  take  charge  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bag^ 
which  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and  convey  them  to  Hewlett'^ 
With  some hesitatien  the  draymun  complied  with  the  request; 
but  on  attempting  to  lift  the  saddle-bogs  he  found  he  wasnn^ 
ble  to  do  so  without  assistance.  The  fact  was,  that  they  oon* 
tained  $40,000  in  gold,  which  the  coatless,  hatless  and  boettes 
man  had  brought  with  him  from  California. 


f;^It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Fannt  Kemblb  Butlbb  thai  wa^ 
recognized  to  the  laat  moment  Mr.  Butler's  lawful  claims  oa 
her  as  his  wife,  and  sent  him  a  check  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  being  the  earnings  of  her  readings  of  Shakspearc^ 
which  ha.  of  course,  declined  to  receive,  and  rtumed  to  her 
It  is  also  said  that  she  resisted  the  application  for  divorce  made« 
hy  Mr.  Butler  no  farther  than  a  sense  of  duty,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  to  the  world  the  merits  of  her  oaae,  and  fc«r 
character  as  a  wife  required ;  and  when  this  was  Moami^liahM 
she  withdrew  further  opposition 
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(tmDti  aidi  tfotnttrs  Jtems. 


Sj^  What  are  profeisiosal  lecturers  1  Not  peraons  installed 
at  teaehen  in  any  aniTenity,  college,  or  anj  other  inatitntion 
— vnleas,  perhaps,  the  Meohanics'  Inatitute— bat  aelf-elected 
Ulaminatort,  who,  from  land  to  land,  from  town  to  town,  per- 
amhalate  the  world,  to  spout  sclenoe  in  wbateTer  ball-room  or 
lap  room  they  may  get  access  to  \  each  of  course  impelled  by  a 
pure  abstract  Ioyc  of  mankind,  and  burning  anxie^  to  extend 
the  possession  of  painfully  expiacated  wisdom— bnt  each,  also, 
stndesoending  to  pocket  a  comfortable  honorarium  upon  OTory 
«qpksion. — [London  Quarterly. 


NOTICES. 
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THE    tIGKfl   op   rXOSPERTTT. 

Where  spades  grow  bright,  and  idle  swords  grow  dull ; 
Where  jails  are  empty,  and  where  bams  sre  full ; 
Where  charch-paths  are  with  frequent  feet  outworn  ; 
Law  court.<<  weedy,  silent  and  forlorn  } 
Where  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  fairoers  ride  ; 
Where' a^e  abounds,  and  youth  is  multiplied  ; 
Where  these  sii^s  sre  they  clearly  indicate 
Ik  happy  people  and  woll-<;OTerned  state. 


Bacx  Numbshk,  flrom  Na  1,  can  be  s«pplied  to 
bert.    We  hope  all,  who  intend  to  tUce  thia  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

Post  opficb  stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  fraetio&al 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Mastcra 

Patmbnt  in  advance,  is  desfrablp,  in  all  eases.    S2  will  pay 
fbr  one  year. 

8ix  MoiiTus.— Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  adrano^ 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  the 

"flpiaiT  OP  THE  AOR." 

SnsscKiBBEs  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  Bam  , 
Post  Opficb,  Couictt,  and  State,  distinotly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  will  preTent  delays,  oi 
and  miatakea 
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Ra&TASD  Ujhtbesitt  numbers  577  students  this  >ear,  being 
7S  •far  Isst  season.    Of  these  there  are  94  law  studenta,  1S7 1 


PROSPECTUS 


I 


■edieal,  17  divinity,  36  science,  and  4  resident  graduates,  i 
President  Sparks  has  resigned  the  chair  of  History,  which  he  | 
held  previous  to  his  election  as  president.    The  vacancy  is 
•af  erly  sought  for  by  several  eminent  men. 

jl^The  diamond  mny  very  easily  be  recognised  by  putting  it 
in  water,  where  it  retains  all  its  brilliancy  having  the  appear* 
•nee  of  a  bubble  of  air,  while  aTl  other  precious  stones  lose  this 
dngular  appearance.  It  will  answer  for  diamonds  of  the  first 
watsr  only. 
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HmT  to  TKAVELLBas. — The  Philadelphia  Tmts  insinuates 
that  it  is  rather  dangeroua  travelling  now  for  a  Northern  man 
In  the  South.  He  must  talk  loudly  in  favorof  slavery  all  the 
time,  or  he  may  chance  to  get  feathered,  and  ftel  like  a  tarred 
ddeken. 

Katiohal  Debt. — An  Englishman  observed  a  stone  roll  down 
%  stair-case.  It  bumped  on  every  stair  till  it  came  to  the  bottom ; 
there,  of  course,  it  rested.  '*  That  stone,"  said  he,  "  resembles 
the  national  debt  of  my  country :  it  has  bumped  on  every  grade 
of  the  eommunity,  but  its  weight  rests  on  the  lowest'' 

PovcATT  AN  Aid  to  £uccE8s.-»An  English  jud^e  beinsr 
asked  what  contributed  most  to  soccers  at  the  bar,  replied, 
^SoDM  succeed  by  great  talent,  some  by  a  miracle,  but  the 
nijority  liy  commencing  without  a  shilling.'* 


^*«- 


iCT^Fenno  Hoffman  recently  led  his  desk  in  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  is 
now  in  the  Baltimore  Hospital,  exhibiting  worse  symptoros  of 
mental  abberation  than  ever  before. 


FaaTcnNiTT.'^An  escaped  alave  named  Brown,  from  the 
United  States,  was  lately  an  honored  guest  at  an  entertainment 
given  in  Paria  by  M.  de  Tocqueville— so  says  an  exchange 


■••< 


^•«<^ 


PaovFBSson  Liebio,  the  celebrated  agricultural  chemist,  is 
libent  to  visit  this  country,  where  his  writings  have  had  a  very 
eslsnaive  diasemination. 


This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  aa  its  end  the  Peaoeful  Transfc 
tion  of  human  societies  IVom  isolated  to  associated  inter eai^ 
f^om  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  fh)m  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
sation. It  deaires  to  reeondle  eonflicllng  olassee^  and  to  hnr- 
moniie  man's  various  tendencies  by  an  oi^erly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  NaMon,  the 'World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commn- 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Berth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefiil  transfonnation  in  human 
societies,  Tht  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,— reports  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  Th€  Agi 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  fhithful  record  of  human  progreas. 
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BeUcttb  IJortra. 


From  Thm  Xibcntov. 

IT   IS   NO  DREAM.  . 


BT  RABRO  HABBINa. 


Is  ii  BO  dzMm— it  7«t  BhftU  be  f alfiUed, 

The  BfttioDB  yet  shall  rise  in  all  their  might, 
^ad  loTe  on  earth  ita  hearenly  throne  shall  build, 

And  light  progreesiTe  soar  in  morning  light. 
At  last  Man's  soffering  shall  diminished  be, 

When  to  the  world  this  trnth  is  once  made  dear, 
That  all  mast  Uto  in  loTe,  who  fain  would  see 

The  kingdom  of  the  Lord  established  here. 

It  is  no  dream,  that  in  the  human  soul 

Can  raise  forebodings  of  those  better  days, 
When  sacred  Charity  shall  each  control, 

To  bear  the  errors  of  a  brother's  ways ; 
When  LoTe  shall  steel  the  heart  against  the  strife 

With  Death— and  Faith  shall  bid  the  soul  arise, 
Above  the  shroud  and  grave,  to  endless  life. 

Loosened  from  earth,  to  flourish  in  the  skies. 

It  is  no  dream— the  purer  spirit-life. 

The  innate  consciousness  of  inward  strength. 
Whose  prescience  in  the  human  heart  is  rife, 

And  gives  to  weakness  power  to  rise  at  length. 
And  struggle  onward  towards  its  endless  aim, 

E'en  though  the  crowd  to  slavery  will  bend, 
And  man  may,  by  his  words  and  deeds,  proclaim 

Truth,  by  which  nations  may  to  life  ascend. 

We  hear  a  wond'rous  music ! — from  the  heart 

Of  all  the  nation  issues  forth  the  sound  j 
The  mighty  symphony  of  souls  its  part 

Of  love  aasumes,  and  man  to  man  is  bound  j 
The  kingdom  of  our  Qod  on  earth  shall  bloom, 
The  nation's  hatred,  scorn,  and  donbt's  deep  gloom, 
Be  lost  ]nbTe-*loTe  Uiat  survives  the  tomb. 

AU  that  is  written,  then  shall  be  AilflUed— 

All  that  the  Son  of  Man  consoling  spoke  j 
The  Eastern  Satan  is  already  killed  5 

Men  shall  as  brethren  live,  nor  fear  his  yoke; 
And  Mammon,  poisonous  serpent,  be  expelled 

From  Eden,  which  her  trail  has  soiled  full  long, 
And  where  as  sovereign  she  the  keys  has  held 

Of  Love's  pure  kingdom,  which  to  Man  belong. 
Batan  has  vanished  from  the  glorious  East, 

Men  are  no  longer  swayed  by  devilish  fear  •, 
The  hours  draw  nigh— and  be  their  speed  increased! 

The  Nazarene's  pure  doctrine  all  shall  hear ; 
The  dungeon  graves  of  men  shall  all  be  void ; 

Love's  spirit,  glittering  in  its  own  pure  light, 
Appear— and  fraud  and  lies  shall  Uke  to  flight ; 

Anri  t^'*^  «hall  Ood  bc^knnwn  and  served  arighl 


IVansUited  for  The  Spirit  of  the  A^e, 

NECESSITY  OF  EVIL. 

FBOM  FIBBBS  LBBOUZ  'S  L'HOMAlilTB. 


Wb  exist  only  in  relation  with  the  exterior  world,  or  with  la*' 
ternal  ideas  which  have  their  source  in  our  previous  relation 
with  this  world.  If  this  relation  is  agreeable  we  call  it  pleasure, 
but  this  is  a  transient  thing.  Happiness  is  such  a  state  that  we 
should  demand  its  duration  without  ehange.  Now  if  the  ezte> 
rior  world  were  nnchangeable,  immutable,  there  would  be  no 
reason  nor  possibility  of  our  intervening  or  acting  npon  it  *,  and  if 
in  changing  it  should  excite  only  pleasure,  or  if  the  ideaa  and 
passions  awakened  by  this  exterior  relation  were  immutable,  or 
pleasant  only,  all  this  would  preclude  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
these  relations  y  they  would  awake  no  desire,  consequently  no 
activity,  no  personality,  and  the  result  of  this  immutability 
would  be  not  life  but  death,  not  happiness  but  annihilation. 

If,  as  a  celebrated  myth  says,  man  had  his  beginning  in  happi* 
ness,  he  existed  only  as  an  appendix  to  his  creator ;  he  lived  in 
the  bosom  of  Qod,  innocent  but  unconscious.  In  passing  from 
thisstoJte  he  has  not  fallen,  but  has  exchanged  happiness  for 
virtue,  unoonscious  innocence  for  activity,  for  personality,  that 
is  for  true  life. 

Evil  is  then  necessary  to  awaken  desire  and  consequently 
aotivity  and  personality,  t  hat  is,  it  is  the  very  condition  or  ae- 
tual  life ',  its  need  ceases,  ns  soon  as  the  force  within  ns  is  suffi- 
ciently vital  to  act  in  the  perfecting  of  life  and  the  world,  with- 
out being  pricked  into  action  by  its  sting. 

Under  the'myth  of  the  three  places,  Eden,  Earth,  Paradise,  lies 
the  fact  of  an  unconscious  inactive  life,  then  a  life  active  through 
suffering,  thence  to  a  life  active  without  suffering ;  but  the  pla- 
cing of  the  first  and  last  of  these  statesin  a  chimerical  Eden  and 
Paradise  ha's  caused  the  middle  term  Earth  to  fail  of  being  ap- 
preciated, and  it  has  been  so  slandered  by  theologians  that  from 
time  to  time  there  have  arisen  up  partisans  in  its  behalf,  defen- 
ders of  earth  from  the  charge  of  absolute  evil  laid  upon  it. 

In  fhct,  absolute  evil  is  as  impossible  as  absolute  happiness 
The  same  instability  of  things,  which  precludes  the  one,  precludes- 
also  the  other.  Evil  is  transformed  by  time,  by  memory,  by  the 
development  of  contrary  passions,  even  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
power  of  suffering.  Bat  although  there  is  in  nature,  apart  from 
any  religious  ideas,  a  perpetual  resource  and  remedy  against 
suffering,  yet  the  doctrine  of  compensation  which  teaches  that 
the  happiness  of  all  is  equal,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  one  point 
is  made  up  by  a  superfluity  in  another,  and  the  reverse,  is  not 
true. 

This  point  of  view  has  arisen  and  should  arise  in  the  tnun  of 
Protestantism,  for  Protestantism  was  already  to  a  certain  extent 
a  return  to  nature.  Next  to  Protestantism  came  the  controvenj 
of  Boyle;  then  the  religious  Optimism  of  Leibnits;  then  th# 
Epicurian  Optimism  of  which  we  speak. 

The  first  point  of  this  philosophy  is  that  happiness  is  the  lav 
and  rule  of  all  beings. 
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iM,  lilgk  colored  bloMomo ;  the  oioter  mobs  in  the  ooontrj ;  he 
will  mtry  thii  to  her,  it  would  be  eo  pletaanta  enrprise. 

I  oontrest  him  with  *;  he  eeems  mattrudlf  breeder  and 
InrftTer  than  *,  for  he  does  not  eo  repel.  He  giTee  himself 
»ore  folly  to  othersi  It  does  not  require  any  effort  on  his  part. 
Xzperienee  has  made  him  more  cantions,  more  distant  and  doubt- 
ii^  than  he  was  by  nature. 

He  would  have  acquired  Phonography  rapidly,  and  been 
wnoh  interested  in  it.  He  was  a  keen  obeerver  and  inference- 
drawer.  This  he  would  do  outwardly,  mathematioally^he 
^ronld  not  see  the  motire  in  the  act,  but  would  deduce  it  from 
the  act  and  that  most  accurately. 

His  stand  is  Tory  dignified.  He  seems  manly — ^should  think 
he  would  bear  attacks  on  himself  with  pride  and  patience.  Per- 
haps naturally  hasty  and  irritable,  but  here  all  selfish  consider- 
ations are  lost.  He  is  absorbed  in  a  great  truth  and  elevated  by 
it.  How  deTotion  to  a  great  cause  ennobles  one.  Oreat  scorn 
«f  the  low,  and  feeble  and  oowardly.    Unohangeable  patient 


Quite  in  earnest,  seems  dwelling  on  something  epooifio— some 
pacnliar  branch  or  diTlsion  which  he  aims  to  set  forth  in  a 
llear  light,  adapted  to  the  vision  of  those  about  him.  Great 
of  thought,  great  desire  for  accuracy.  Love  of  alle- 
and  theallegorical.  Every  thing  symbolises  something,  and 
its  signification.  Nature  teaches  us  or  would  in  every  way, 
through  the  eye,  the  ear,  by  the  smell,  texture,  flavor.  We 
vhalinot  always  eat  so  incoherently,  but  musically,  harmonions- 
^.  Ko  wonder  we  live  so  antagonistically ;  when  we  make 
ourselves  the. receptacles  of  such  antagonistic  principles.  How 
vefined  will  this  part  of  life  become.  The  preparation  and  par- 
taking of  food  will  afford  as  much  enjoyment  as  painting  or 
nnsic.  There  will  be  the  same  delight  in  blending  harmonious- 
ly, in  forming  new  combinations,  in  making  a  beautiful  whole. 
Qostronomy  will  become  a  divine  art.  Then  shall  we  sacredly 
Imild  up  these  bodies,  making  them  truly  temples  of  God. 

And  when  we  understand  the  sacredness  of  the  body,  then 
viU  purity  prevail  on  the  earth.  The  savageness  of  our  present 
Bfe  makes  me  shudder.  Life  of  the  senses  never  seemed  to  me 
•0  attractive  before.  It  elevates  life.  One  grows  elegant  and 
vefined  in  the  thought,  and  would  have  every  motion  grace,  and 
•very  tone  musiCj  to  satisfy.  I  am  surrounded  by  the  most  ex- 
quisitely harmonious  arrangements ;  the  fragrances  around  me 
blend  musically.  These  miserable  looking  buildings,  these  de- 
fbrmities,  the  abodes  of  bodies  capable  of  such  delights. — I  won- 
der that  the  earth  does  not  reject  them.  They  encumber  and 
dhiflgure  it.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  outward  arrangements 
Qoald  have  such  power  over  one.  I  expand  and  would  be  beau- 
tiftil  and  noble  and  graceful,  that  I  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
!Fhe  perfection  of  the  parts  giving  the  perfect  whole,  makes  one 
long  too  to  Be  perfect  thoroughly  and  completely. 

Kow  I  am  very  sad.  I  look  at  Paris  and  groan  in  spirit.  There 
•eems  not  life  enough  here  to  begin  to  build  upon.  Was  this 
all  a  dream?  No.  It  is  God's  truth  and  it  must  be  realized. 
That  ever  it  has  dawned  on  the  mind  of  man,  is  proof  that  it 
can  be  accomplished.  It  will  be ;  and  angels  will  sing  a  jubilate- 
Even  nqw  the  thick  clouds  are  dispersing — a  line  of  light  is 
seen  in  the  Western  sky,  and  the  East  will  yet  reflect  its  rays. 
Light  travels  swiftly — how  beautiful  becomes  the  earth  in  its 
beama  And  these  rainbows  twice  repeated.  They  fill  the  soul 
irith  hope,  with  certainty.  Behold  a  new  Heaven  and  new 
Earth  1  now  can  one  labor  keeping  the  end  in  sight,  and  cannot 
be  discouraged — let  what  will  come.  The  dark  shades  of  night 
•re  settling  around  me,  I  know,  but  the  stars  will  enlighten  it, 
Mkd  the  glorious  morning  will  soon  dawn.  God  speed  the  oom- 
lag  \  1^0 — it  will  come,  when  the  earth  is  ready.  God  be  with 
lu  a^  the  coming,  and  strengthen  and  prepare  us  for  it. 

Be  has  religloua  feeling— is  enthusiaatio— has  great  depth  of 


feeling,  quick  sympathies,  i  like  hia  manner  with  hia  oppo> 
nents — generally  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  them  all  that  they 
can  in  joatioe  claim.  He  oan  well  afford  to  be  generous,  hia 
views  are  so  ineontestably  superior— they  are  founded  on  a 
roek.  I  like  St.  Simon's  aspirations  bat  his  views  seens  ^  the 
baseless  fisbric  of  a  vision,''  as  if  the  solid  earth  in  its  revolving 
would  leave  floating  in  the  air,  whilst  this  man  seems  part  and 
parcel  of  our  good  old  mother.  There  is  a  generous  freeness  in 
St  Simon,  which  pleases,  though  after  all  Fourier  gives  us  the 
tmest  liberty.  He  seems  intensely  engaged  in  study,  his  bask 
turned  to  the  earth,  with  a  detenainatton  not  to  yield  to  hia  io- 
ftli  nation  to  look  back  upon  it. 


►•-^ 


TVaaalated  from  the  French  Jonnal  of  BAagn«tlflm,  by  ICn.  It,  V.  P. 

MAGNETISM  IN  ITALY- 


Mr.  Caddo  is  of  the  opinion  that  magnetism  is  the  essence  of 
every  medical  system, — especially  of  homoepathy,  which  he  has 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  with  unparalelled  success. 

He  employs  in  magnetism  a  method  differing  ttom  that  of 
others,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  the  polarity  of  every  im- 
ponderable fluid,  (the  magnetic  being  included,)  and  on  the 
elliptical  shape  which  appears  to  be  the  great  natural  law  of 
movement,  fh)m  the  great  system  of  worlds  revolving  in  ether, 
to  the  atom  of  dust  glittering  in  a  ray  of  light  which  pene- 
trates the  darlcness  of  a  room.  This  is  the  principle  whereby 
man  is  created,  and  particularly  his  spin&l-cerebral  system, 
which  is  the  reservoir  and  conductor  of  the  magnetic  fluid 
I  ask  pardon  of  my  friend  Cadde  if  I  have  misconstrued  his 
ideas  in  endeavoring  to  be  brief. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  Mr.  Cadde  always  mag- 
netizes by  elliptical  passes, — that  is  to  say,  he  carries  his  right 
hand,  or  both  hands  together,  from  the  right  to  the  left  ot  the 
subject,  descending  from  the  top  of  the  head  by  the  cheek  and 
the  left  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  region  of  the  plexus,  and 
returning  from  the  right  side  to  the  head.  Following  the 
same  law  he  magnetizes  each  part  of  the  body  when  necessary, 
the  breast,  trunk,  or  extremities,  always  making  small  or  great 
elliptical  passes.  Meanwhile  he  places  his  left  hand  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  whilst  he  holds.his  right  suspended  and  lightly 
bent  over  the  head.  This  is,  as  he  says,  to  establish  an  ellip- 
tical circuit  between  the  great  sympathetic  and  the  solar  plex- 
us nerves,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Mr.  Cadde  believes  that 
this  method  of  magnetizing  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
our  organization.  He  affirms  that  the  organism  thus  receives 
without  shock,  and  without  too  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
magnetizer,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  harmony  destroyed  by  a  morbifio  cause. 

I  will  not  say  how  well  founded  these  pretensions  appear  to 
me ;  but  it  is  certain  that  I  have  had  incontrovertible  proofli, 
many  times  repeated,  that  this  method  is  never  followed  by 
nervous  difficulties,  or  the  unpleasant  crisis  which  occurs  so 
often  in  subjects  very  sensitive  to  magnetism  when  superia* 
duced  by  the  caprice  of  magnetizers.  Especially  is  it  to  be 
noticed,  that  magnetism  thus  employed  operates  with  much 
more  promptness^  and  almost  as  if  by  enehantmeni.  It  is 
necessary  only  for  the  magnetizer  to  apply  his  little  tmfg&t  to 
the  little  finger  of  the  hand  of  the  subject,  and  to  will  that  the 
fluid  pass.  The  effect  is  like  the  discharge  of  an  eleetrio  body. 
the  patient  remaining  perfectly  awake. 

Mr.  Cadde  justifies  this  practice  by  a  theory  deduced  firen 
long  experience,  and  froim  the  study  of  mechanical  moleeulei^ 
on  which  subject  he  is  preparing  a  very  interesting  treatise. 
By  this  theory  a  philosophical  view  can  be  given  of  magnetism 
as  well  as  homcepathy. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  jfm  r>f  mft^.etieaT  cxperlancea  en- 
joyed in  the  conferences  of  our^Society  and  by  Oadde  and  my- 
self partieularly,  but  I  must  not  transgress  the  limits  that  I 
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fcftTB  imiMsed  OB  n^elf  in  this  letter.  I  will  only  wy,  then, 
thai  we  liATe  had  anexoeptionable  proof,  by  facts  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  of  the  possibility  of  oommunicating  by  the  aid  of 
ebdrroyant  somnambnlism  with  the  world  of  spirits,  the  ezist- 
«nee  of  which  to  many  seems  incredible.  I  hare  meanwhile 
seen  and  learned  enough  in  the  oonTcrsations  with  which  you 
haTe  honored  me,  to  be  conTinced  that  yon  are  also  a  belicTer, 
Connt  Gerard  Freschi. 


■^^  »<^»«  ^ 


MUTUAL  BANK  OF  DISCOUNT  AND  DEPOSIT. 


Fbkbman  Hitrt,  Esq^  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  etc. 

DxAR  Sin: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  your 
readers,  to  the  connection  existing  between  certain  interesting 
and  highly  important  facts,  in  the  hope  that  the  manifestation 
of  such  connection  will  lead  to  serious  reflection  and  decided 
action. 

It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (and  his  death  is 
itill  recent  and  lamented,)  has  erer  continued  in  actiye  business 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  without 
undergoing  bankruptcy,  or  a  suspension  of  payments,  in  some 
one  of  the  Tarious  crises  through  which  the  country  has  neces- 
sarily passed.  I  hsTO  no  means  of  determining  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  it  must  hare  some  foundation,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  for  either  of  us  to  add  to  the  number. 

It  is  also  asserted,  by  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept 
during  periods  of  twenty  to  forty  years,  that,  of  CTery  hundred 
persons  who  commence  business  in  Boston,  ninety-flTe,  at  least, 
die  poor;  that,  of  the  same  number,  in  New-York,  not  two 
nltimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  bankruptcy,  while  in  Philadelphia,  the  pro- 
portion is  still  smaller. 

By  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  as  collected  under  the  uniform 
bankrupt  law  in  1841 — 

The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  under  that  law  were  33,739 
The  number  of  creditors  returned  .  1,040,603 

The  amount  of  debts  stated       ....         440,934,615 
The  TBluation  of  property  surrendered  43,697,307 

If  this  Talnation  were  correct,  nearly  ten  cents  would  have 
been  p^d  on  erery  dollar  due ;  but  what  was  the  fkct  t 

In  the  southern  district  of  New-York,  one  cent  was  paid,  on 
an  aTerage,  for  each  dollar  due ;  in  the  northern  districts,  13f 
cents,  being  by  far  the  largest  diridend.  In  Connecticutj  the 
average  dindend  was  somewhat  OTcr  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar. 


meritorious  pursuit,  and  the  result  to  the  indlTidnal  is  not 
petence,  but  poverty,  it  is  erident  that  there  must  be  some 
and  ftindamental  error  at  the  basis  of  the  ^steni|  which  it 
behoTes  those  who  are  interested  to  asoertain  and  remedy^  sr 
counteract.  I  know  that  plentiful  reasons  for  bankruptcj, 
as  accusations  of  eztraTagance,  imprudence,  spsculation  &&, 
alwaysadduced  in  indiyidual  cases ;  but  the  effect  being  geneial| 
not  indiTidnal,  the  canse  must  also  be  general,  and  adeqnataito 
produce  the  effect 

There  is  such  a  cause,  constantly,  though  silently,  at  work^ 
draining  the  Hfe-blood  of  trade,  but  manifesting  its  general  and 
wide-spread  operations  only  at  those  perio  ds  known  as  eriseaia. 
die  money-market. 
This  cause  is  the  toe  high  rate  of  interest. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prodosa 
the  effect,  there  will  be  no  need  of  searching  further.    Tba 
statement  of  a  few  facts  will  prove  it  to  be  so,  beyond  disput*^ 
The  States  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts  are  both  deemed 
very  prosperous,  and  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  by  their 
industry  and  enterprise.    Let  us  asoertain  the  annual  innrnsii 
of  value  in  each.' 

According  to  the  State  Register  for  1846,  the  aggregatt 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  State  of  New-York^ 
in  1835,  was  $530,653,524 ;  in  1845,  it  waa  $605,546,095. 

The  people  of  New- York  had,  therefore,  in  ten  years,  addttd 
to  their  wealth,  $74,992,571 ;  equal  to  $7,499,257  each  year;  mt 
a  fraction  over  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  on  the  capital,  idlk> 
out  compounding  the  interest.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  If 
the  people  of  New- York  had,  in  1835,  rented  the  State  of  • 
foreign  nation,  they  could,  during  the  ten  following  years,  ha^ 
afforded  to  pay  only  one  and  fbnr-tenths  per  cent  per  annum  ctt 
the  capital  employed,  reserving  to  themselves,  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  industry  of  every  kind,  only  a  bare  support.    If  th^ 
had  agreed  to  pay  7  per  cent,  and  had  compounded  the  intexwi 
at  the  end  of  every  six-months,  they  wouldjhave  added  to  iMm 
principal  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  more  than  $524,000,000— 
a  sum  seven  times  greater  than  all  they  earned  above  their 
support.    It  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  done  this, 
must,  oonsequently,  have  fhlled  to  meet  their  engagements^ 
have  become  bankrupt. 

Again :  the  average  yearly  loans  of  the  banks  in  the  State  Of 
New-York  according  to  their  ownVetums-^ 


In  Mississippi  it  was        .... 

In  Maine 

In  Michigan  and  Iowa             ...  4 

In  Massachusetts 4 

In  New  Jersey 1 

In  Tennessee 4| 


6  cents  to  $1,000 


cc 

(( 
(f 
u 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1,000 
1,500 


In  Maryland 1  dollar  to 

In  Kentucky 8         " 

In  Illinois 1  " 

In  Pennsylvania,  East  Virginia,  South  Alabama, 

Washington.    .....        Nothing 

[Palmer's  Almanac,  1849. 

After  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  enhancement 
of  these  enormous  amount  of  debt  by  inflation  of  values,  specu- 
lative prices,  &a,  the  proportion  of  the  400,000,000,  lost  by  those 
of  the  1,040,603  creditors  who  were  engaged  in  proper  and 
legitimate  business,  must  still  have  been  immense,  and  may 
justly  be  charged  against  the  profits  of  our  regular  commerce. 

These  things  being  so,  our  system  of  trade  should  be  charac^ 
tensed,  not  as  a  system  of  exchange,  but  as  a  system  of  bank- 
mptoy,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  all  who  engage  in  it,  the  exceptions 
being  only  numerous  enough  to  prove  the  rule.  The  exchange 
of  products,  wMch  is  meant  1^  "  trade,''  is  a  necessary  and 
perfectly  legitimate  operation,  and  those  who  undertake  it  should, 
^  will  allow,  receive  proper  support,  and  a  just  remuneration 
foot  their  time  and  labor.  When  a  long  life  las  been  passed  in  a 


Amount  to        ....        . 
In  1846,  the  debt  of  the  State  was 
nl  1845,  that  of  the  city  of  New- York 

Brooklyn  , 
Albany 
Troy  . 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


C( 
(C 

u 


tt 
u 
u 
u 
u 


n 
i: 
u 
u 
u 


Total 


$70,000,00« 

24,734,088 

14,476,d«l 

546,000 

500,000 

772.000 

108,000 

57,1S1 

$lll,193,l9t 

$7,783,523 
7,499,25T 


Interest  on  this  sum  at  7  per  cent  per  annum 
Yearly  average  of  surplua  earning     . 

So  that  the  interest  on  these  debts  would  amount  to  $284,360 
more  than  the  surplus  earnings  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

To  the  amount  of  these  State  and  oity  debts  mus  be  added  aD 
debts  contracted  by  purchase  of  land,  agricultural  produce,  and 
merchandise,  and  all  money  borrowed  by  individuals  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  As  these  debts  amount  to  several  hundred 
millions  annually,  (of  which  a  large  proportion  draws  interest^ 
all  cannot  be  included  in  the  reported  loans  of  the  banks,  but  ft 
corresponding  addition  must  be  made  to  the  sum  on  which  tho 
people  of  the  State  of  New- York  are  required  to  pay  interest  if 
they  can. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  State  returns,  made  aft 
intervals  of  ten  years  each,  the  assessor's  valuation  of  property 
in  1790,  was  $44,024,349 }  in  1840,  it  was  $299,880,338.  IncretflO 
in  fifty  years,  $255,855,980. 
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n«  l«gftl  imte  of  interest  in  ihtX  State  it  6  per  eent.  If  in 
1790,  the  people  of  MeBeaohnseits  had  rented  their  properCj  of 
n  foreign  nation,  and  had  agreed  to  pay  interest  npon  it  at  the 
TCfta  of  6  per  cent  per  annnm,  eomponnding  the  interest  OTory 
rix  months,  the  amoant  of  the  interest  due  at  the  end  of  the 
ftflj  years,  woald  hare  been  $885,524,246 ;  or  about  three  and 
»  half  times  more  tlian  they  aotnally  earned,  OTor  and  aboTe 
their  oim  support  It  is  manifest  that  this  also  must  haTO  been 
a  bad  debt,  for  they  ooald  not  by  any  poasiblity  hare  paid  it. 

The  abOTe  statistics  and  osloalations  have  been  oopied  Arom 
*'  Kellogg  on  Labor  and  other  Capital,''  a  work  well  worthy 
nItentiTe  pemsal  and  study.  The  figures  glTcn  can  be  easily 
^verified,  in  an  approximatiTO  degree,  without  going  into  minute 
and  labored  details,  by  an  estimate  of  the  time  in  which  capital 
wiU  double  itself  at  the  different  rates  of  inUrest,  the  interest 
being  paid  and  reloaned  half-yearly.  At  7  per  cent  this  opera- 
lion  will  require  a  little  more  than  ten  years  j  at  0  per  cent,  a 
little  less  than  tweWe.  These  rates  haTC  been  used  because  they 
«M  the  Tegal  rates  in  the  States  mentioned;  the  figures  would 
haTO  been  much  more  astounding,  had  they  been  extended  at 
what  are  usually  the  actual  rates. 

Now,  without  stating  inferences  or  conclusions  which  CTcry 
«Be  may  draw  for  himself;  I  think  that  the  position  taken  is  fiilly 
prored,  and  that  no  one,  with  these  data  before  him,  can  resist 
the  eouTiction  that  the  too  high  rate  of  interest  is,  of  itself, 
ioffioieot  to  produce  the  effect  referred  to,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
ftudamental  error  of  our  system,  the  general,  ever  acting,  and 
adequate  cause  of  the  periodical  and  constant  bankruptcy,  under 
ike  curse  of  which  commerce  suffers,  and  consequently  of  all  the 
«vl]s  which  follow  in  its  train. 

The  foot  that  most  of  our  debts  are  due  to  our  own  dtisens, 
la  no  alleTiation,  but  serres  only  to  coTcr  up  the  fatal  wound. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  pay  to  fordgn  nations  the  interest  required 
an  our  debts,  we  should  soon  see  all  our  property  pasa  into  their 
hands,  and  should  know  how  and  where  it  had  gone ;  but  now 
we  flatter  ourselyes  that  the  rate  of  interest  makes  no  real 
difference,  because  what  is  taken  from  one  goes  to  another  of 
«nr  Mtizens,  and  no  change  is  made  in  absolute,  but  only  in 
telatiTe  wealth,  and  yet  we  hare  the  results  first  mentioned 
always  before  us.  I  could  show  that  too  high  a  rate  of  interest 
impedes  production,  manufactures,  and  trade ;  but  this,  thoogb 
Dot  foreign  to  thuutgect,  would  require  too  much  time  and 


A  full  and  suffleient  remedy  for  the  too  high  rate  of  intereit 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  a  true  hankmg  ijrifca,  hand  en  the 
mutual  frineiple.  This  would  afford  an  immediate  alleviatieB, 
and  would  ultimately  remoTO  the  eril  enUrely.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  producers  and  exchangers  to  establish  sueh  a  sysism 
at  once  without  asking  permission  of  any  other  authority  thaa 
their  own  will. 

[to  bi  oontinuxp.] 


PROUDHON'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


BT  OHART.BB  A.  DAH A. 


The  debts  we  owe  are  debts  of  money,  not  of  land,  or  labor 
•r  labor-saying  machinery.  Money  does  not  produce,  does  not 
increase  of  itself.  Any  sum  may  lie,  in  specie  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  accumulation,  except  of  rust  The 
burden  of  the  interest  on  our  debts  must  be  borne  by  pro- 
motion. If  we  cannot  produce,  or  by  manufacturing  increase 
value  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  interest 
the  only  remedy  is  bankruptcy,  a  constant  system  of  bankruptcy, 
laried  solely  by  a  periodical  general  aggraTation,  which  excites 
nniTcrsal  attention  and  dismay,  is  attributed  to  oyer-trading, 
ar  some  such  fallacy,  and-  is  soon  forgotten  by  all  but  the  im- 
mediate victims,  and  CTcn  by  them,  in  the  hope,  that  it  may  be 
aToided  in  future.  A  Tain  hope :  for,  with  our  present  legal 
rates  of  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual,  it  is  as  certain,  as 
ineritable,  as  the  rise  and  setting  of  the  sun,  as  the  flow  and 
abb  of  the  sea. 

When  wehaye  discoYcred  the  cause  and  the  source  of  any  eyil 
«ur  next  object  is  to  find  and  apply  a  remedy.  The  too  high 
Tate  of  interest  haying  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  fundamental 
error  of  our  system,  what  course  shall  be  taken  to  counteract 
It? 

It  is  useless,  we  all  know,  to  pass  laws  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest;  they  would  be  eyaded,  and  of  no  effect;  as  we  also 
know,  to  our  cost,  is  the  case  with  our  present  laws,  which  as 
regards  efficiency,  might  almost  without  detriment  to  the  in- 
larests  of  trade,  be  blotted  from  the  statute-book. 


WHOcyca  seeks  In  Prondhon's  books  for  a  complete  system 
will  be  disappointed.    Hitherto  his  writings  have  been  critical 
more  than  constructiye .    They  bristle  with  ideas  and  suggest- 
ions, like  a  wheat-field  with  bearded  heads ;  learning,  wit,  loeic, 
all  are  there,  and  occasionally  an  imaginaiion  equally  maasiye 
and  glowing  surprises  you  with  its  displays.     He  appeals  for 
the  most  part  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  aiming  to  con- 
vince  the  understanding  not  to  influence  the  feelings.    No  man 
has  more  at  heart  the  eleyation  of  the  working  classes  to  that 
position  of  dignity  and  honor  which  belongs  to  their  office  in 
the  social  mechanism ;  none  has  a  keener  sense  of  the  wrong 
under  which  they  have  suffered  from  the  time  that  Labor  wear- 
ing the  fetters  and  receiving  the  stripes  of  a  slave  first  com- 
menced the  dreary  process  of  sowing  that  others  might  be  fed« 
building  that  others  might  inhabit,  spinning  and  weaving  that 
others  might  be  clothed.    But  his  books  contain  no  arguments 
addressed  to  the  benevolence  of  bis  readers  ;  hardly  any  aimed 
at  their  sense  of  justice.    He  deals  with  principles  and  demon- 
strations, things  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  generally  more  by 
negative  than  positive  statements.    For  the  moment  he  divests 
himself  of  all  faculties  but  the  logical,  and  lets  nothing  pass 
because  it  is  good  orbeautiflul  or  universally  revered,  but  stands 
before  it  implacably  demanding :  Can  this  be  proved  7 — When 
he  became  a  journalist,  treating  current  political  topics,  he  of 
course  changed  this  method.    His  paper  is  consequently  mada 
more  readable  than  bis  books. 

His  three  principal  works,  whose  titles  are  the  "Creation 
of  Order  in  Humanity,"  "Property,"  and  " Economical  Con- 
tradictions," aspire  to  the  rank  of  Science,  paaslonleas  and 
impersonal.  They  abound  in  evidences  of  the  former  philo- 
sophical studies  of  their  author,  some  of  them  brilliant  in  their 
compact  lucidity,  as,  for  instance,  the  analysis  of  the  great 
German  philosophers  which  goes  before  the  essay  on  Property 
in  the  "  Contradictions."  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  mors 
striking  statement  of  the  kind ;  it  makea  what  is  obscare  in 
itself  both  intelligible  and  interesting. 

But  what  most  arrests  the  sttention  of  the  hasty  reader  is  tha 
hand  always  bold  and  often  irreverent  laid  upon  what  is  usually 
rcj^arded  beyond  question.  Prondhon  seems  at  times  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  denial  and  contradiction,  like  a  special 
incarnation  of  Hegers  *'  immanent  negativity."  Hence  the 
accusation  of  atheism,  a  charge  which  we  could  easily  confirm 
by  the  quotation  of  isolated  passages  or  refute  by  the  quotation 
of  others.  But  such  passages  belong  together  with  others  and 
neither  those  one  side  nor  the  other,  would,  if  quoted  alone, 
convey  a  just  idea  of  their  author  even  as  a  theologian,  a  funelioo 
which  he  might  have  omitted  attempting  without  loss  of  fame. 
How  he  came  to  attempt  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  just  at  thia 
time.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Proudhon*s  trana- 
cendentol  speculations;  our  business  is  to  try  and  get  at  his 
I'olitical  Economy. 

As  we  said,  he  has  not  published  any  complete  system,  bat 
his  views  on  important  questions  may  be  gleaned  without  much 
difficulty  here  and  there. 

His  fundamental  principle  is  the  Equality  of  Functions.    All 
^  branches  of  Lab#r  are,  he  maintains,  of  the  same  easeati 
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Talae.    We  quote  from  tho  Creation  dt  V  Ordn  dans  P  Humanite : 

What  is  the  comparatiTe  meaiure  of  yalaea  7  In  other  terms 
what  ia  for  every  [>rodacer  the  natural  price  of  the  thin*  he 
desires  to  sell  relatirely  to  that  he  desires  to  buy  ? 

A.  Smith  replies;  The  price  of  each  thinn;  is  the  labor 
requisite  for  its  production.  Accordin;/ly  two  laborers,  by  re- 
ciprocally estimating  their  labor,  may  always  And  the  compara- 
tive measure  of  their  products,  whatever  the  value  of  the  articles 
which  they  propose  to  exchange.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  error  of  Smith  and  those  who  have  followed  him  is  to 
think  that  economy  besomes  more  and  more  remote  from  its 
abstract  principles  as  civilization  advances ;  instead  of  which 
it  is  the  organic  development  of  Society  which  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  possible.  Yes,  the  yrice  of  every- 
thing is  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it;  and  since  each 
laborer  is  individually  paid  by  his  own  product,  the  product  of 
one  ought  also  to  be  able  to  pay  the  labor  of  another ;  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  find  a  comparative  measure  of  values.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  with  Smith :  This  measure  might  exist  in  the  savage 
•tate,  but  can  be  found  no  longer.  Rather  let  us  say :  Labor  can 
be  equitably  valued  neither  in  the  barbarous  state  nor  during 
the  ascending  period  of  civilisation,  nor  while  there  exist  those 
whom  pride  makesjiazy,  men  incapable  through  hereditary  vice, 
knaves  from  intemperance  of  any  sort,  traders  not  controlled  by 
the  community ;  l*ut  the  time  will  surely  arrive. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  laborer  should  share  equally 
with  all  others,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  a  school  of  Commu- 
nists; no  man  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  Communism  than 
Proudhon.  He  proposes  no  such  arbitrary  equality.  He  means 
that  the  labor  of  a  shoe-maker,  for  example,  is  as  valuable  in 
itself  as  that  of  a  goldsmith,  clerk,  artist,  physician,  legiilator, 
and  that  only  the  accidents  of  a  transitional  state  ot*  society  cause 
one's  work  to  be  valued  twice  or  ten  times  as  htrjh  as  another^s, 
supposing  them  equal  in  talent  and  industry  in  their  respectire 
employments.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  imperfection  in  the  social 
organization,  Mr.  Proudhon  would  say,  when  a  Congressman 
gets  eight  dollars  a  day  and*a  carpenter,  who  may  be  vastly 
superior  in  his  profession  to  the  Congressman  in  his,  has  to  put 
np  with  ten  and  sixpence.  This  principle,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  does  not  preclude  the  action  of  natural  inequalities  of 
capacity  and  assiduity,  but  merely  gives  them  a  basis  of 
equality,  inequality  being,  as  Proudhon  holds,  the  law  of 
Nature  always  based  on  its  opposite. 

This  equality — a  means,  not  an  end,  a  mode,  not  a  substance 
— is  on  ideal  toward  which  Society  moves  but  which  it  cannot 
at  once  attain.  But  what  is  the  means  of  reaching  it  ?  Asso- 
ciation. Here  Proudhon  agrees  with  the  Socialists  generally. 
But  he  differs  from  them  in  the  nature  of  his  Association  and 
conditions  necessary  to  its  establishment.  He  differs  from  them 
all  in  retaining  the  separate  household,  without  which,  he  says, 
he  canot  conceive  of  woman  as  occupying  a  position  worthy  of 
society  or  of  herself;  from  some  he  differs  in  preserving  the 
right  of  inheritances  ;  from  the  Communists  in  regard  to  their 
grand  dortrine  ;  and  from  the  disiples  of  Fourier  by  thinking 
no  great  things  of  Fourier's  passional  theory,  as  well  as  by 
denying  that  capital  is  productive  or  is  entitled  to  any  interest 
whatever.  Interest  and  Rent  arc  the  illusions  which  he  claims  to 
have  destroyed  theoretically.  He  clQims  also  to  know  how  to 
destroy  them  practically  without  doing  any  damage  to  Society, 
but  the  contrary.  But  what  we  have  iarther  to  say  of  his  theory 
must  be  postponed  to  another  occasion,  when  we  will  speak  of 
Money,  Credit  and  Property,  and  say  a  Word  concerning  his 
famous  adage  "  La  propriete  <^est  U  volP 


HouBXHou)  Philosophy.--**  « A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,'  ap- 
plies to  a  good  many  more  things  than  darning  stockings,  now 
doesn't  it  F  sahl  Mrs.  Mason  to  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Qreen.  Mn. 
Mason  was  occupied  in  that  pecnliar  branch  of  embroidery  so 
common  among  mothers  of  large  families.  A  deep  willow  baskel 
stood  on  one  side  of  her,  filled  with  hose  of  every  size  and  colors- 
some  with  <4nouth8  yawning  wide"  in  heel  and  toe.  The  window 
ledge  displayed  a  row  already  mended,  and  rolled  into  the  small- 
est possible  compass. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,''  responded  Mrs.  Green,  looking  over  h«r 
spectacles,  ftnd  placing  her  knitting  needle  more  firmly  in  its 
sheath;  "how  so?" 

'<  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  thinking  if  I  had  mended  thai 
thin  place  in  father's  stocking  last  week,  the  heel  wonld'nt  have 
been  ali  out  now.  Then  1  thought  of  my  bad  luck  in  butter  this- 
week ;  and  I  concluded  if  Jane  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  off  to  school  in  the  mornings,  leaving  the  dishes  half  washed, 
those  milk  pans  would  have  had  a  proper  scalding,  and  the 
cream  better.  You  see  I  had  to  work  it  all  over  twice — as  mack 
trouble  as  if  I  has  attended  to  the  tin  myself  in  the  first  place* 
And  that  isn't  all.  If  I  had  made  Jane  pay  more  attention  to 
her  work  at  first,  and  overlooked  her  awhile,  she  would  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  quickly  and  neatly .  Sha 
must  have  her  six  months  schooling  though ;  her  time  will  be 
up  next  year." 

''That*8  just  what  I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Green  this  morning. 
*  Mr.  Green,*  said  I,  '  if  you  had'nt  neglc  cted  fixing  those  fences 
this  spring,  wheif  the  boys  told  you  they  needed  it,  Morrison's 
cow  would  have  been  kept  out  of  the  corn.  You  would  not  have 
lost  your  corn  in  the  first  place,  your  temper,  to  go  on  with,  and 
been  sued  by  a  neighbor  we  never  had  a  worii  with  before.'  I 
declare  I  can't  bear  to  go  by  Mrs.  Morrison  without  speaking, 
any  more  than  it  I  had  never  seen  her;  and  the  children  take 
sides  toOj'and  quarrel  like  anything.  Then  Mr.  Green  was  cotl 
in  the  suit,  and  has  to  pay  costs,  besides  the  value  of  the  cow. 

Half  a  day's  work  would  have  saved  the  whole." 

The  two  ladies  were  right,  dear  reader.  Thou  and  I  have 
found  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  more  than  once.  It  is  a  ruls 
that  applies  to  every  business,  every  occupation  and  position  in 
life.  Let  us,  like  the  worthy  neighbors,  learn  a  lesson  from 
experience. — Neal's  Gazette. 


►»«- 


POSTAGE   REFORM. 


0ome  things  hasten  into  being,  others  to  decay.  Of  those 
in  being,  a  part  is  already  gone.  The  world  is  renewed  by 
lax  and  change,  just  as  time  is  by  the  infinite  successions  of 
etomity.  Now,  who  would  attach  importance  to  matters  hur- 
ried down  the  ever-restless  stream  ? 


This  is  our  petition — who  will  sign  it  ? 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  remodeling  of  the  Post  Office  laws 
so  as  to  make —  • 

Postage  on  pre-paid  letters^  any  distance^  ONE  CENT. 

The  intire  remission  of  newspaper  postage. 

Stamps  to  pre-pay  for  sale  at  every  Post  Office. 

Delivery  of  letters  in  thickly  settled  places  free. 

Local  Postmasters  chosen  as  each  State  by  law  may  decide. 

Will  our  brethren  of  the  press  help  us  to  circulate  this  petition  t 
We  would  like  to  obtain  a  million  or  two  signers  before  the  sit- 
ting of  tho  next  Con<^ress. 

Agitate — agitate! — [Phila.  City  Item. 

Ye^,  brother,  that  is  juet  the  same  as  our  thunder.  We  agree 
lo  get  a  hundred  names  to  that  petition — not  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  them  in  our  own  family. — [Chronotype. 


►••-^ 


When  thou  wouldst  penetrate  into  the  future,  although  thorn 
canst  not  exactly  determine  what  shall  happen,  then  mayest,  if 
wise,  be  always  certain  of  its  quality.  For  if  it  be  of  the  things 
'which  do  not  depend  on  ourselves,  it  can  neither  prove  good  nor 
ill.  Do  not,  then,  approach  the  future  with  longing  or  aversion, 
else  thou  will  approach  with  terror.  Whatever  may  happen  need 
be  of  no  moment,  tor  no  living  power  can  hinder  thee  from  turn- 
ing it  to  account.  Be  stout  heart,  for  the  future  belongs  ts 
God. 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

NoMBiR.  Two. 


Axs  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  tendencies,  which  hare  so 
fiercely  arrayed  Christians  against  each  other  in  material  bat- 
tles and  aplritoal  oontroTersies,  really  hostile  f 

No  t  They  are  mutual  complements.  Their  interaotion  is  in- 
dispensable for  moral  health,  oolleotiTC  and  individnal. 

in.  The  "cloud  of  Witnesses"  of  all  lands  and  people  say  to 
the  young  enthusiast,  who  with  Aresh  eye  looks  on  Nature  and 
Humanity,  and  with  swift  thought  mounts  to  theHeaTons: 
^<  Brother !  we  too  haye  aspired  and  meditated,  struggled  and  ex- 
perienced, felt  the  influence  of  the  Dinne  Spirit  and  learned 
the  serene  laws  of  the  Uniyerso.  Into  the  words  wc  haye  writ- 
ten, the  institutions  we  haye  organized,  the  social  manners  we 
haye  helped  to  form,  was  the  yery  life-blood  of  our  spirits  pour- 
ed. We  are  worthy  of  your  most  reverent  love ;  our  trials  have 
shortened  your  labors  and  prepared  for  your  discoveries.  Your 
newest  gaess,  your  boldest  conjecture,  your  grandest  scheme  is 
old  in  its  principle ;  we  and  our  fathers  watched  the  germ  of 
what  in  you  is  unfolding.  Be  not  elate  and  extravagant  *,  enter 
into  our  work ;  take  up  life  where  we  left  it ;  we  have  longed 
for  your  coming ;  our  purpose  is  to  help  you ;  do  not  disappoint 
ns ;  only  waste  no  hours  in  denial ;  believe  and  fulfil,  "  In  such 
ooMFORMirr  you  shall  find  Areest  self-possession." 

And  to  this  benignant  appeal  the  earnest  man  thus  answers : 
<<0h!  elder  brothers  in  the  spiritual  world!  thanks  for  your 
heroism,  your  patient  thoughts,  your  fervent  prayers ;  thanks 
for  your  examples  and  precepts,  for  your  present  illumination  I 
I  will,  according  to  my  power  discharge  the  transmitted  trust. 
But  your  courage,  hope,  energy,  teach  me  this  lesson,  that  in  the 
last  resort  I  must  confide  in  the  reason  and  heart,  which  com- 
bine to  form  my  own  personality.  Be  pleased  then  not  to  dic- 
tate, not  to  constrain.  New  times  demand  new  men.  Mere 
repetition  of  what  is  wonted  is  tedious  to  Qod  and  man  alike. 
Monotony  is  insufferable  in  a  world  so  complex,  bo  infinitely 
various,  so  inexhaustible  in  resource.  Some  worked  towards  re- 
sults of  which  you  did  not  dream.  Let  me  throw  myself  heart- 
ily into  the  current  of  Providence,  in  the  light  of  my  own  con- 
science solve  the  problems  of  the  hour,  pour  out  in  useftilness 
the  tides  of  life  which  are  setting  through  me ;  then  will  you 
rejoice  with  me  in  the  magnificent  consequences  wherein  your 
feeble  beginnings  shall  issue.  Every  son  should  be  his  sirens 
critic.  Shame  on  me,  if  I  do  not,  with  the  accumulated  aids  of 
by-gone  generations  far-outstrip  your  highest  vision.  And, 
fellow-spirits,  know  ye  this ;  if  there  is  more  of  truth  and  good 
in  me,  than  in  my  predecessors, — then  am  I,  by  God's  commis- 
sion, mighty  to  rule.  Genius,  power  are  not  mine ;  but  I  am 
theirs.  So  far  as  I  really  live,  God  Himself  lives  in  me.  The 
very  end  of  my  birth  upon  this  planet  is  Reform  And  by  be- 
coming all,  my  Maker  purposed  in  me,  must  I  conspire  to  fulfil 
the  destiny  of  Mankind. 

Thus  in  this  tendency  of  Universal  Unity,  do  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  perfectly  blend. 

Wherever  its  attraction  is  heeded,  this  is  the  tenor  of  the 
thoughts  thence  flowing  in :  '^  Children  of  Humanity  ye  live 
not  from,  by,  for  yourselves :  ye  are  but  fibres  of  a  Spiritual 
Race, — which  in  its  turn  is  an  organ  more  or  less  honorable  of 
an  inconceivably  vast  Spiritual  Universe, — whose  innumerable 
combined  Races  are  for  ever  becoming  more  fully  organized  in- 
to a  Divine  Image, — whereinto  is  poured  with  incessant  pulsa- 
tions the  life  of  the  One  Eternal  Good.  This  life  in  its  purest 
ibrm  is  Love.    By  hierarchies  of  mediation,  particles  of  this  all 


blessed,  all  blessing  Goodness  have  found  means  of  manifosta 
tion  in  yon }  and  by  becoming  in  turn  its  medium,  you  maj  hm 
interlinked  with  the  unfolding  destiny  of  Universal  Sxistenoe^ 
and  so  be  raised  to  ever  higher  communion  with  the  Bein^,  wlio 
inriiimself  is  Unity.    Bethink  yourselves  then  of  the  line  of 
your  parentage,— of  the  everlasting  circuit  of  the  tmtk  whieh 
shines  upon  and  through  you, — of  the  boundless  iniera«tiiig 
spheres  of  intelligent  wills  with  which  you  are  welcomed  Co 
co-operate.    Take  and  keep  your  appointed  places,  wifchoiift 
presumption,  without  baseness ;  freely  receiving,  freely  render- 
ing; living  the  life  of  Him,  whose  joy  is  to  commnnieate  his 
own  perfect  peace,  to  all,  for  ever." 

Universal  Unity  recognises  with  thankful  joy,  that  Jemu 
Christ  was  and  is,  as  he  announced  himself  to  be,  the  Prophet^ 
Priest  and  King,— -in  whom  culminated  all  vital  tendMieies  of 
past  ages ;  from  whom  proceeds  the  Holy  Humanity,  which  ve- 
freshes  Christendom,  and  through  Christendom  shall  renoyato 
the  Race. 

The  longed  for  Csntre  then  is  found. 

Humanity  in  Heaven  is  vitally  bound  to  Humanity  on  Earthy 
Man  Universal  lives  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  Head 
of  this  Unity  is  a  Will  at  one  with  God  and  Man ;  the  essenoa  ot 
this  Sovereign  will  is  the  pure  and  perfect  Love  from  the  Infi- 
nite Being,  diffusing  itself  through  many  wills  harmonized  by 
Communion ;  A  God-Man  is  pledge  and  prophecy  of  a  Divine 
Humanity,  of  which  Christendom  is  the  progressive  growth. 

III. — The  JtmoMENT. 

Recognising  the  positive  good  of  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism we  have  ascended  to  the  Living  Centre  of  Christendom 
— the  incarnation  of  God  in  Man, — whereby  the  Divine  Idea  of 
Many  Men  made  One  by  Mediation,  unfolded  gradually  from 
the  origin  of  our  race,  is  maturing  into  a  Divine  Reality. 

We  are  prepared  then  to  criticise  the  negative  evil  which  ac- 
tually vitiates  the  vital  tendencies  of  Christian  States. 

Few  words  are  needed  to  indicate  the  Judgment,  whieh  it 
now  being  passed  by  our  Race  in  the  Spiritual  world,  upon  the 
warring  nations. 

1.  Catholics  1  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests, 
Deacons,  Laymen !  to  you  has  been  trusted  the  symbol  of  the 
Unity  of  Holiness.  The  type  has  been,  will  be  precious  until 
absorbed  and  transformed  by  the  reality.  But  do  yon  not  see 
how  you  have  sold  your  birth-right  fbr  a  mess  of  pottage  ? 
Over  and  over  have  you  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  oyer 
and  over  have  you  preferred  force  to  freedom,  the  wealthy  few 
to  the  wretched  many,  tyrants  to  the  people.  Heroic  and  lovely 
spirits,  in  your  religious  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  have 
showed*  you  what  might  have  been  done  by  concerted  action  to 
raise  the  depressed,  pacify  the  desperate,  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant, purify  the  vile.  Their  examples  are  your  condemnation. 
Had  the  Church,  as  a  united  body,  made  Itself  heartily  one  with 
the  multitudes  by  poverty,  abnegation,  pity,  brotherly  kindness^ 
long  ere  this  would  the  word  Fraternity  have  become  a  deed. 
Now!*  your  stately  cathedrals,  gorgeous  altars,  illuminated 
sepulchres,  saintly  relics,  rich  vestments,  music,  rites,  are  your 
badges  of  disgrace.  Their  costly  charms  are  wrought  of  tears 
and  blood.  The  People  asked  for  bread  and  you  gave  them  a 
stone.  Once  again,  in  1848 — a  magnificent  opportunity  waf 
lent  in  mercy,  by  Providence,  to  redeem  your  errora.  But  yon 
were  unworthy,  your  eyes  were  blinded,  you  linked  hands 
anew,  with  those  who  would  rule  over  God's  children,  you  cru- 
cified Hamanity  afresh,  and  the  bloody  brand  of  Cain  is  on  your 
front.  Church  Catholic !  Repent  quickly  I  and  avert  your 
doom  by  proving  the  possibility  of  filling  common  Mtd  with  Gkd* 
liness. 

2.  Protestants !  Presbyteries,  Synods,  Consociations,  Preach- 
ers, Cougregations,  Church-tuembers !  Tour  mission  was  to  un« 
fold  in  practical  relations  the  Multipltcitt  of  Humanitf, 
Your  sectarian  feuds — pardonable  in  the  first  years  of  sohisa^ 
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M  the  dgns  of  acpiraiioa  towards  %  Taried  spiritual  life,  and  a 
reaoUon  against  monotonous  formalism — hare  long  since  become 
insufferably  tedious,  stupid,  sophistical,  insignificant.    The  very 
mockery  of  contrast  between  professed  hearenly  mindedness 
and  palpable  worldliness,  exhibited  in  all  your  communions, 
iho  mere  longing  and  instinct  of  the  emancipated  people  to  gain 
material  liberty  as  the  root  of  spiritual  growth,  the  whole  ten- 
dencies of  Christian  Ciyilisation  to  elevate  the  enslaved,  oppres- 
■ed  masses,  might  have  taught  you,  that  what  heaven  asks  at 
jour  hands  is  fulfilled  charity.    But  ye  have  yielded  to  fatal 
necessities,  to  mercenary  commerce,  political  selfishness,  mooied 
aristocracy,  excessive  toil,  degrading  pauperism ;  and  conscions 
of  the  utter  violatfon  of  the  law  of  human  love  in  your  daily 
habits  through  the  week,  you  have  sought  to  delude  yourselves 
and  God  by  spasmodic  efforts  after  divine  love  on  the  Sabbath. 
Away  with  mere  eloquent  prayers,  and  preachings.    Do  you 
not  feel  summoned,  by  the  cries  of  your  brethren  struggling 
amidst  the  dreadful  temptations  and  degradations  of  selfish  con- 
flicts and  mean  anxieties,  to  seek  the  universal  Revival  of  Good- 
ness? 

3.  Thanks!  unspeakable  thanks  for  the  manifest  presence  of 
a  Spirit  of  Humanity,  moving  resistlessly  through  our  age,  like 
a  King  at  once  and  Bi^ther.    It  enters  prisons,  and  their  gloomy 
defilements  are  changed  to  pure  infiuences,  while  vengeance 
yields  to  mercy ;  it  lays  cool  hands  of  blessiog  on  the  maniacs 
brow,  and  his  delirium  is  soothed  j  It  gathers  the  ragged  child- 
ren of  the  poor  to  schools  and  country  homes ;  it  opens  for  the 
bowed  down,  haggard,  hopeless  crowds  of  workmen,  galleries, 
lycenms,  pleasure-grounds,  baths,  healthful  dwellings  ;  it  stands 
in  halls  of  legislation  and  courts  of  justice,  pleading  for  the  in- 
firm, friendless,  outcast,  ignorant,  tempted  ;  it  commands  rulers 
to  put  away  barbarous  usages  offeree,  and  to  fill  the  very  heart 
of  society  with  loyal  love  by  beneficent  provisions ;  it  claims 
for  genius  and  power  in  every  class,  the  freest  opportunity  for 
growth,  usefulness  and  honor ;  in  literature,  art,  science,  enter- 
prise, social  reforms,  it  opens  free  avenues  to  woman ;  and  with 
every  onward  step,  rising  in  dignity  of  stature^  and  putting 
forth  new  power  of  miraculous  renovation,  it  shines  out  trans- 
figured as  Divine  Manhood.    To-day,  this  spirit  speaks  to  all 
Christendom,  saying ;  *'  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  grand  trans- 
formation.   The  scattered  gentile  tribes  are  linked  by  ceaseless 
ties  of  intercommunion,  and  longing  for  reconciliation  ;  Chris- 
tendom taught  by  failures  of  all  partial  organizations,  religious 
and  social,  and  by  the  ever  augmenting  success  of  wise  and 
magnanimous  philanthropy, — sick  of  injustice,  war,  serfdom, 
poverty,  lost, — conscious  of  a  boundless  hope  or  liberty  and  love 
harmoni2ed,  or  collective  and  individual  wealth  made  one,  is 
gathering  up  its  strength  to  break  every  fetter,  which  crushes  it 
in  the  dast,  and  to  stand  erect  in  the  image  of  God.    Children  of 
men !    The  Father,  your  Brethren  in  Heaven  are  ready  for  an 
Integral  Re-organization  of  societies, — whereby  Industry  and 
Worship  shall  be  mutually  fulfilled,  and  the  Divine  Presence 
shall  be  evermore  fully  revealed  in  harmonious  communions  of 
mankind.    Socialism  is  the  tendency  towards  this  realization, 
this  UNivEasAL  Unitt.  w.  h.|c. 


LETTER  FROiVI  CHARLES  LANE* 


[We  rejoice  to  welcome  our  friend  Lane  to  the  columns  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  hope  often  to  hear  ttom  him.J 

London,  September  36th,  1849. 

Dear  FaienD  CBARKiifo :  Your  pleasant  periodical  is  just 
that  mixture  of  the  prophetic  and  the  present-*the  ideal  and 
the  aotoal — ^which  invites  every  one  who  has  a  thought  or  a  fac( 
to  record  to  send  his  contribution. 

Humble  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  national  character,  have  to  undergo  their  re- 


tions  are  of  small  importance  provided  the  inward  spirit  ii 
fhithftil  and  true.  Tet  it  most  be  confessed  that  outward  forms 
and  circumstances  are  something.  Else  why  do  we  endeavor  to 
mould  them  to  a  conformity  with  a  purer  spirit  7  Much  that  ia 
good  in  the  human  constitution  Is  weak,  and  much  that  appears 
evil  is  strong.  By  favorable  oonditiona  the  weak  goodness  may 
be  strengthened,  and  the  strong  evil  may  be  weakened.  We 
never  pretend  that  eiroumstances  ereat$  character;  but  th^ 
seriously  modify  it,  especially  in  the  weak*minded,  who  are  the 
majority.  Hence  the  erection  of  so  many  institutions  intended 
for  hranan  help.  Bat  the  institution  which  helped  us  yester- 
day unfortunately  stands  in  our  way  to-day,  and  at  any  time, 
ten  years  will  generally  be  found  a  period  long  enough  to  in- 
sure the  corruption  of  any  public  establishment  of  a  popular 
character.  The  money,  which  popularity  attracts,  in  its  turn 
attracts  the  lovers  of  money  to  share  in  its  distribution.  Thus 
foundations,  designed  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  degener- 
ate into  hot  beds  of  corruption,  unless  kept  pure  by  poverty. 
Look  at  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  forget  not  your  own 
Harvard  and  Qerard  College. 

Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  that  the  waters  in  the  pool 
should  be  continually  stirred,  until  the  hitman  heart  is  it- 
self cleansed  of  its  corruptions,  until  human  beings  are  born  of 
or  in  better  principles, — we  have  more  cause  for  review  than  re- 
gret in  the  want  of  outward  success  in  French  Conmiunism  and 
Italian  Kationality,  and  in  their  humbler  but  more  spiritual 
archetypes,  the  American  Brook  Farm  and  the  English  Alcott 
House. 

The  latter,  which,  I  believe,  preceded  Brook  Farm,  has  also 
survived  it,  having  been  continued  upwards  of  twelve  years. 
Though  it  was  never  quite  self-sustaining,  sufficient  success 
was  realised  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  an  immediate 
escape  from  many  of  the  severities  of  the  present  order  of  so- 
ciety. ^  There  needs  nothing  even  now  but  determined  hearts  to 
achieve  much  for  human  elevation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  are  yet  wise  in  all  things  that  shall  enable  us  to  secure 
every  physical,  intellectual,  and  sympathetic  right,  any  mora 
than  we  are  wise  in  the  ways  to  secure  the  birth  alone  of  right 
physical,  intellectual,  and  sympathetic  human  beings.  Bul^ 
even  in  this  tax-oppressed,  landlord-ridden  island,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  moderate  sized  united  households  might  be  formed, 
the  members  of  which  by  working  on  their  own  (or  hired)  es- 
tate might  at  once  enjoy  greater  happiness  themselves,  ahd 
prepare  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  others. 

A  self-sustaining,  unostentatious  plan,  not  violating  any  of 
the  sacredness  of  individual  life,  and  within  ordinary  means^ 
would  be  a  most  desirable  aim.  Alcott  House  was  unhappy  in 
having  too  much  building  and  too  little  land,  while  the  whole 
was  so  costly  in  rent  and  taxes  as  to  subvert  the  simplicity  of 
life,  essential  to  success.  The  tentire>as  leasehold,  and  as  an 
offer  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  was  made  by  a  charitably 
disposed  ftriend,  who  has  subsequently  purchased  the  land,  it 
was  deemed  right  to  accept  it.  We  understand  the  place  will 
be  appropriated  to  a  benevolent  educative  purpose,  the  new 
owner  being  a  gentleman,  with  whom  American  readers  have 
some  acquaintance  as  the. author  of  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  Beproof  of  Brutus,  and  other  works  of  the  like 
benevolent  cast 

A  hint  of  this  event  I  have  deemed  due  to  American  friends 
in  whose  memory  I  still  may  dwell.  In  the  hope  that  our  nex# 
effort  may  be  still  more  worthy,  I  remain,  dear  friend,  thine  ia 
peaoe^  Charles  Lase 


Let  us  conrince  others  if  we  can,  but  whether  or  no,  let  us  de 
what  is  right  If  opposed,  we  have  only  to  improve  the  hindranea 
to  the  exercise  of  some  other  virtue.  Thou  hast  never  aimed  at 
what  wa»  impossible,  but  only  at  what  was  right ;  and  if  tho« 


▼ems  and  their  revolutions.    Outward  forms  and  organise- 1  dost  but  this,  thou  hast  thy  reword. 
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For  Tb«  Spixit  of  tho  Ago. 

QOD  MANIFEST  IN  ALL  EVENTS- 


In  a  Iftte  paper,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  oorreepondents  who 
thinks  that  **  €hd  was  in  the  ReTolation  of  1848— that  the 
Hungarian  warfare  was  necessary — ^that  it  has  betn — and  if 
God  overmles  that  there  was  more  of  His  Will  in  it  than  of  hu- 
man wilfulness  ,•»'— in  answer  to  all  this  you  say—**  Now  jost- 
iee,  humanity,  freedom,  lie  prostrate.  '  Ji  has  been?  Was 
*God  in  it?'  Neyer.  Those  Russians  were  the  children  of 
darkness,  and  their  artillery  was  fire  from  hell.  Liberty  wails 
over  her  slaughtered  children  unoomforted." 

liay  I  hate  liberty  to  say,  that  although  this  Involves  a 
metaphysical  argument,  yet  the  whole  matter  is  as  clear  as 
light.  It  grieves  me  to  the  brain  and  heart  too,  to  think  how 
much  we  are  involved  in  more  than  Stygian  darkness  by  the 
fogs  which  rise  from  the  mud-puddles  of  theology. 

Where  is  Ood,  then  ?  What  is  he  ?  Is  he  in  the  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  and  the  storm  ?  Is  he  in  nothing  but  good  ?  What 
if  good?  Why,  almost  anything  you  please  to  call  it.  Can 
there  be  any  positive  evil  as  there  is  positive  good  ?  This  is  a 
very  plain  question, — and  there  I  mean  such  evil  as  is  all  evil, 
as  originated  in  evil,  and  is  nothing  but  evil,  so  black  that 
char3oal  will  make  a  white  mark  on  it ; — evil  in  essence,  P^^e, 
eoncentrated,  real,  theological,  devilish  evil.  Why  what  a 
strife  of  words  we  are  in.  What  is  evil  ?  Again  I  say,  almost 
anything  you  please  to  call  it.  Does  not  everything  go  by  de- 
gree f  A  low  state  of  culture  is  evil,  compared  with  a  higher, 
but  it  is  decidedly  better  than  none.  Ignorance  is  evil,  sin  is 
evil }  both  ignorance  and  sin,  I  think,  are  highly  necessary  to 
our  future  perfection. 

Can  we  say  from  desire,  then,  the  more  the  better  ?  Nay,  for 
that  supposes  a  state  of  things  which  is  not.  Let  us  take  things 
as  they  are.  And  is  not  all  the  evil  that  exists  necessary  ?  Did 
you  not  say  of  the  cholera, ''  Cau  any  one,  who  has  heart  and 
hope,  question  for  an  instant,  whether  it  is  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  thousands  of  outcasts,  that  they  have  been  redeemed 
from  a  hard  race  who  knew  not  how  to  prise  them,  and  re- 
ceived among  angels  to  bd  schooled  to  love  by  joy  V^  Blessed 
thought !  and  what  is  cholera  but  an  effect  of  transgression  f 
Are  we  not  all  talking  of  the  blessings  of  the  cholera  ?  How 
much  improvement  and  renovation  is  it  introducing  into  our 
cities  I  It  is  the  greatest  physical  Reformer  of  the  age.  Does 
Ood  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  he  in  it  7  In  it  in  any 
way  ?  Is  not  He  more  properly  the  Reformer  ?  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly plain,  that, 

'*  If  storms  and  earthquakes  break  not  Hearen's  design, 

Why  then  a  Borgia,  pr  a  CJataline  ? 

Who  knows,  but  He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms^ 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 

Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind. 

Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  ?" 

And  so  we  may  say  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians.  Was 
not  that  moral  earthquake  necessary  ?  If  it  was  not  necessary 
would  it  have  been?  Here  I  must  quote  your  own  words 
again :  "  It  is  high  time  that  a  race  of  Prophets  should  spring 
up  in  Christendom,  who  shall  unite  the  Israelite's  awfiil  oon- 
iciousness  of  Qod's  abiding  presence  and  supreme  sovereignty, 
with  the  Orientals  depth  of  all-sided  contemplativeness,  and 
the  Greek's  exuberance  of  natural  joy.''  These  tremendous 
commotions  in  the  physical  world  are  necessary.  Suppose  I 
should  say,  "  Behold  the  cholera,  how  it  devastates  the  land. 
Health,  comfort,  life,  lie  prostrate.  It  has  been.  Was  God  in 
it?  Never!"  I  would  not  say  any  such  thing.  Storms, 
earthquakes,  volcanos,  pestilence, — these  are  good.  If  voloanos 
are  good,  pestilence  is.  If  physical  pestilence  is  good,  moral  is. 
One  is  perfectly  analogous  and  correspondent  to  the  other.    It 


is  not  the  best  that  wiii  be^  but  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  ai 
present,  and  will  result  in  higher  good. 

The  fact  is,  good  goes  by  degrees  ^  and  so  does  right  and 
wrong.  And  God — hear  it,  oh  ye  sons  of  men — God  is  in  alL 
Yes,  in  all ;  not  .outside  of  it,  or  merely  looking  on. 

Oh !  how  much  we  do  need  to  know  about  God.  How  men 
are  befuddled  and  bamboozled  by  the  nonsensical  idea  of  the 
theological  God!  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  fhis  is  the 
greatest  curse  to  mankind  in  the  present  state, — the  origin  of 
all  conftision.  disunity,  and  superstition.  The  aboriginal  Lt- 
dians  have  a  better  idea  of  God — a  better  intellectiuU  coneepttom 
of  God,  than  most  Christians.  They  see  God  in  douds,  in 
storms,  and  hear  him  in  the  wind. 

Now  for  the  thought,  that  God  was  in  this  Hungarian  war- 
fare. How  do  ne  know  that  this  movement  was  too  early  ?  "  Lib- 
erty lies  prostrate."  So  do  men  and  women  ;  and  that  same 
cholera  will  raise  them  up,  and  what  is  better,  keep  them  from 
again  fulling.  Who  can  tell  what  an  immense  quantity  of  rich 
seed  has  been  sown  in  those  European  grounds,  harrowed  so 
deeply  by  war,  and  so  tremendously  fattened  with  blood  7  Who 
can  say  that  liberty  will  not  be  better  when  it  does  come  from 
this  very  warfare?  Oh!  let  me  say,  that  God  was  indeed 
there— was  in  that  scene  of  strife — was  in  the  very  passions  of 
those  blood-thirsty  Russians,  but  in  how  much  lower  degree  !  as 
well  as  in  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  inspired  the  glorious 
Kossuth  I 

Let  us  believe,  "  man  meant  it  unto  evil,  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good."  And  let  this  wretched  controversy  about  good 
and  evil,  God  and  the  Devil,  be  settled  on  no.  other  ground 
than  this  : — First,  that  we  are  in  a  puerile  strife  of  words : — 
Second,  that,  using  words  as  best  we  can,  it  may  not  be  said  so 
properly  that  God  sends^  or  appoints  evils,  suoh  as  war,  slavery, 
pestilence,  &c.,  as  that  they  are  the  highest  state  that  can  exist 
in  the  present  development  of  Nature  and  of  Man. 

Surely,  it  is  more  of  a  good  to  live^  even  in  war,  slavery,  and 
sin,  than  not  to  live  at  all ;  because  continoal  progression  and 
immortality  are  in  store.  These  conditions,  then, — taking  the 
Universe  and  all  time  into  consideration,  or,  regarding  them 
with  "the  Oriental's  depth  of  all-sided  contemplativeness,"  may 
be  said  to  be,  not ''  good,"  as  we  from  contrasts  commonly  use 
the  term,  but  the  "  highest  state  that  can  be  at  present," — high- 
er and  better  than  non-existenoe,  higher  and  better  than 
worse  or  more  iniquitous  states,  and  destined  to  result  in  su- 
preme and  perfect  good. 

All,  therefore,  is  not  the  best,  but  for  the  best ; — the  best 
that  can  be  at  present ;  and  God  the  Almighty  is  and  was  abso- 
lutely in  all,  and  through  all :— God  was  in  the  original  liquid 
matter  of  this  globe;  in  its  first  incrustations;  in  its  subse- 
quent and  tremendous  internal  commotions ;  in  its  bursts  of 
fire  and  lava ;  in  all  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  formations 
and  operations ;  in  the  production  of  the  spirit  of  man  as  a  re- 
fined microcosm  of  all  the  substance  that  existed  beneath  it ; 
in  his  savagism,  barbarism,  civilism ;  in  the  tremendous  moral 
earthquakes  and  tempestuous  periods  of  his  former  state ;  in 
the  comparative  serenity  that  followed ;  yea,  and  he  was  good 
in  all  and  through  all. 

From  the  very  strife,  and  disunity,  and  suffering  of  the 
Past  our  glorious  state  of  peace,  and  unity,  and  happiness  is 
coming.  And  it  is  coming  from  God.  Not  that  God  Is  to  be 
thought  of  as  strife  or  disunity ;  but  our  finite  minds  see  parte 
only,  and  in  our  ignorance. — for  which  theology  is  mainly  ao- 
countable, — ^we  talk  of  God,  and  then  of  the  Deril,  or  positive, 
absolute  evil, — of  "  too  late  and  too  early,"  on  the  immense 
scale  of  Infinity  of  Time,  and  Space,  and  Operation  I  This  is  a 
great  error  and  evil,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  at  present,  and 
it  will  be  sanctified  to  our  correction.  W.  M.  F. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  10th. 

If  not  upright  become  so. 
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For  The  Spirit  of  th«  Ag*. 

ON  THE  POSITION  AND  RIGHTS  OF  WOP^EN. 


BT  rBEDERIGK  MUlVaB. 


Wherever  man  has  reached  that  degree  of  cultiTation  on 
which  perfections  of  the  mind  and  heart  are  valued  above  mere 
rude  physical  power,  he  hesitates  no  longer  to  yield  to  Woman 
her  natural  rights.  What  these  rights  consist  in,  seemed  to  be 
a  pretty  generally  settled  question  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  onr  time,  till  lately  some  paradox,  ultra-libera1|  and  fantas- 
tic notions  upon  that  subject  have  come  to  light. 

He  who  in  good  earnest  has  devoted  himself  to  the  holy 
canse  of  progress,  should  be  most  careful  not  to  overshoot  his 
mark,  else  he  irill  accomplish  nothing.  I  allude  to  certain 
oonttibotora  to  tne  Christian  Rationalist,  to  the  Univercoelum, 
ftnd  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  They  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
«  Emancipation  of  Woman,"  aa  though  she  was  held  by  man  in 
an  unworthy  state  of  dependence,  while  in  a  thousand  instances 
our  compassion  should  rather  ll>e  on  the  side  of  Man,  who  seems 
to  need  being  emancipated  not  less  than  his  fair  and  all-power- 
fal  complement. 

Christianity  has  done  more  than  any  other  doctrine  or  insti- 
tution to  elevate  the  gentlor  lex  to  that  regard  which,  fbr  its 
many  accomplishments,  it  deserves.  Although  in  the  view  of 
the  apostles  women  were  at  that  time  considered  as  inferior  be- 
ings, yet  it  was  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  pervading  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  by  degrees  wrought  that  alteration  of 
public  sentiment,  which  in  the  course  of  time  elicited  even  that 
ekivalroiis  spirit,  which  made  strength  and  valor  bow  before 
the  power  cf  beauty,  gentleness,  and  love.  But  of  a  full  equal- 
ity of  the  natural  destination  of  Blan  and  Woman,  an  equality 
of  their  position  in  life,  an  equality  of  their  rights  and  duties, 
yery  few,  I  guess,  have  as  yet  dreamed.  Nature  has  not  willed 
inch  a  thing.  The  destination  of  every  creature  is  shown 
forth  by  the  native  properties  it  was  endowed  with  by  its 
Maker ;  the  rights  of  every  human  individual  are  correspond- 
ing with  certain  duties.  Now  I  do  not  say,  that  Woman's  desti- 
nation, position  in  life,  rights,  and  duties  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Man,  but  differenty  greatly  dilFerent.  This  difference  extends 
even  tojthe  moral  sphere.  Tolerance,  for  instance,  although  a 
praiseworthy  virtue,  can,  if  carried  too  far,  become  blamable 
feebleness  in  Man  under  circumstances,  when  Woman  might  be 
still  justified,  nay,  morally  obliged  to  exercise  it ;  want  of  valor 
and  of  bravery  would  justly  be  excused  in  Woman  under  cir- 
eumstances,  when  by  it  Man  would  deserve  the  name  of  cow- 
ard J  want  of  meekness  or  decency  would  in  every  instance 
more  deeply  degrade  Woman  than  Man,  &c.  In  short,  the 
icene  of  action  for  either  sex  is  distinctly  marked  by  nature. 
Woman's  greatest  perfections  can  only  be  manifested  in  Domes- 
tic life,  Man's  in  Public. — Man,  of  course,  rules  by  the  power 
of  physical  strength,  prowess,  and  intelligence ;  Woman  reigns 
by  the  irresistibility  of  love,  innocence,  tact,  fineness,  delicacy, 
in  short,  amiability.  And  who  can  say,  which  of  both  kinds  of 
dominion  is  stronger  or  nobler  ? 

I  for  one,  would  not  have  women  engage  in  the  more  bust- 
ling affairs  of  public  life,  for  which  nature  did  not  either  bodi- 
ly nor  mentally  prepare  them,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  Wom- 
an's highest  ornament,  decency  and  delicacy,  would  be  subject 
to  a  thousand  unavoidable  violations. 

Man  is  not  superior  to  Woman,  nor  is  she  to  Mfin.  The  truth 
is,  neither  of  them  represents  the  entire  fulness  of  human  per- 
fection, but  they  are  designed  to  do  se  by  and  in  their  union. 
Differently  speaking,  human  perfections  were  by  nature  dis- 
tributed between  Man  and  Woman ;  either,  as  it  were,  exhibits 
er  may  exhibit  one  half  of  ^perfect  humanity,  and  the  several 
halves,  therefore,  strive  to  get  united  agiain;    They  are  not 


equal^  but  eongeniaL  Not  between  the  equal,  but  the  congenial, 
and  often  between  real  contrarieties  has  nature  established  a 
mutual  attraction.  The  male  and  female  peculiarities  -are  in 
many  respects  true  contraritties,  which  are  conciliated  or  neu- 
tralised by  their  intimate  connection. 

I  must  confess,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met^a 
woman,  virgin  or  wife,  who  serioubly  wished  this  natural  order 
of  things  subverted.  The  more  refined  woman  is,  the  more  she 
thinks  of  the  high  calling  of  her  own  sex,  of  its  duties,  of  the 
peculiar  charms  which  attend  their  faithful  accomplishment ; 
she  longs  for  no  others,  she  does  not  envy  Man  for  any  distinc- 
tion and  honor  he  may  win  amid  the  turmoils  of  life :  her  only 
ambition  is  purity,  love,  and  kindness.  In  these  the  true  sub- 
limity of  feminine  nature  will  shine  forth ;  but  she  will  al- 
ways rather  lose  than  gain  by  intruding  upon  the  sphere  prop- 
erly assigned  to  the  action  of  the  stronger  sex. — ^I  therefore 
say :  Woman  should  not  have  a  direct  voice  or  hand  in  the  en- 
actment and  administration  of  our  laws.  In  this,  however,  she 
is  not  wholly  unrepresented, — she  h  represented  by  her  father, 
husband,  &c.  He  is  a  mean  lawgiver,  who,  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  does  not  consult  the  natural  rights,  honor,  and  welfare  of 
both  sexes  equally,  Thousands  of  constituents  send  but  one 
man  as  their  agent  to  the  legislative  halls.  Do  they  expect  hkn 
to  make  laws  only  to  suit  himself  personally,  or  to  suit  his 
whole  constituency  ?  And  may  not  Man  bo  the  agent  of  her, 
than  whom  he  holds  nothing  dearer  in  the  world  ?  Is  Woman's 
influence  on  Man  so  insignificant,  do  we  so  little  consult  the 
just  wishes  of  a  beloved  wife,  daughter,  sister,  etc.,  as  to  make 
our  laws  under  the  mere  influence  of  male  egotism  ?  I  deny 
that, — I  candidly  believe  that  the  female  half  of  our  population 
is  better  represented  now  in  this  very  republic,  than  if  females 
should  make  their  appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
General  Assemblies,  or  take  the  Presidential  chair,  &c. 

I  do  not,  like  the  author  of  a  communication  in  No.  2  of  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  consider  the  mismanagement  of  the. affairs 
of  this  country  so  enormous,  as  to  call  upon  women  for  aid.  Lei 
us  be  men^  real  men,  and  we  shall  find  means  to  cure  all  present 
evils  and  wants  of  our  public  affairs.  In  the  application  of  fe- 
male qualities,  I,  for  one,  see  no  help  or  rescue.— By  the  way,  I 
bannot  chime  in  with  these  often  heard  complaints  of  misman- 
agement or  corruption  which  are  said  to  prevail  in  the  affairs 
of  the  "  establishment  called  state,"  while,  in  fiiot,  this  very 
state  we  live  in,  is  undoubtedly  better  governed  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  I  know  that  we  still  labor  under  many  imperfec- 
tions \  I  deplore  to  see^o  many  outbreaks  of  passion,  and  signs 
of  selfishness  and  ambition,  and  we  ought  to  strive  to  mend 
these  evils.  But  Udles  too  have  happened  to  occupy  thrones 
and  hold  the  reigns  of  government  in  their  tender  hands. 
Have  they  proved  angels  ?  Have,  not  the  Elizabeths,  the  Marys, 
the  Catharines,  Isabellas,  and  Victorias,  indulged  their  passions 
while  they  wore  crowns  of  gold  ?  Have  they  given  no  cause  to 
complain  of  scandal  1  Shall  we  set  up  their  way  of  managing 
affairs  as  a  pattern  for  our  imitation  ? 

I  say  with  all  the  firmness  of  religious  conviction,  if  you  truly 
value  the  lovely  and  charming  properties  of  female  character, 
keep  your  wives  and  daughters  far  from  those  scenes  qt  life 
which  might  tend  in  the  least  to  viol(ite  the  delicacy  of  their 
feelings^  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
duct. Scenes  such  as  men  often  cannot  avoid  to  appear  in  as 
actors,  but  where  even  they  almost  necessarily  compromise 
their  honor  and  degrade  themselves. 

Fkbpkrick  MnilCH. 

Marthasville,  Warren  Co.,  Mq. 

[To  this  we  append  by  way  of  natural  counterpoise  the  follow- 
ing brief  hints  by  a  disciple  of  J.  P.  Greaves,  the  profound 
wisdom  of  whose  sayings  almost  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the 
Bngliah  Socrates.] 
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Verily  Ck>d  is  LoTe,  and  Loto  is  the  Most  High  Qod ;  jea,  the 
Pather  of  all  loTeth  all  his  children. 

Hearken  thou  parent;  gtTeear,  oh  Father;  and  understand 
oh  Mother. 

Be  je  pvre  In  jonr  liTes,  fbr  before  jour  child  Is  bom  the 
manner  of  thy  life  has  entered  into  its  being. 

The  flower  is  a  flower  throughoaWall  its  generations,  and  the 
son  of  the  weed  is  like  unto  his  father  in  the  many  seasons  of 
(he  desert 

Eren  while  moral  questions  are  so  Areely  brought  under  gen- 
eral discussion,  prejudice  sadly  darkens  those  which  relate  to 
Woman's  position.  She  claims  emancipation,  and  for  this  simple 
Word  enemies  rise  against  her :  there  is  a  predetermination  to 
be  angry,  or,  at  the  best,  the  bane  of  ridicule  is  cast  on  the 
most  serioas  subject. 

The  good  man  feels  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  condition 
of  Woman.  At  the  same  time  that  he  sees  she  is  now  most  op- 
pressed, he  views  her  as  capable  of  being  the  most  powerfal  in- 
strument in  social  regeneration.  The  associative  system,  in  se- 
curing her  independence,  remoyes  her  degradation,  effaces  her 
OTils.  No  class  is  so  deeply  interested  as  Woman  in  its  realisa- 
tion. Harmony  resolves  all  the  difficalties  of  her  position,  and 
ensures  her  proper  and  real  emancipation.  What  then  is  eman- 
cipation ?  The  word  has  been  so  often  misused,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  explanation  of  it. 

By  the  emancipation  of  Woman,  it  is  intended  to  express 
modification,  melioration,  progress  ?  Who  can  deny  that  her 
present  social  conditions  are  susceptible  of  all  these  ? 

Woman  in  the  savage  state,  whose  destiny  is  often  so  sad, 
that  when  she  brings  into  the  world  a  child  of  the  weaker  sex, 
will  destroy  her  new-bom  babe,  that  it  may  be  spared  a  pain- 
All  existence,  must  she  not  desire  to  advance  a  step  in  social 
pr<^e8s  ?  It  Is  from  this  excess  of  degradation  and  misery 
that  Woman,  in  passing  through  the  various  social  phases,  from 
complete  barbarism  to  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  has  al- 
ways been  released  from  servitude,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity. Since,  then,  her  condition  has  been  already  modified, 
what  may  she  not  desire,  what  may  she  not  hope  for  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  the  present  condition  of  many  wives  and 
daughters  amongst  the  people — the  one  condemned  to  the  hard- 
est labor,  enduring  every  kind  of  privation,  their  feelings  torn 
by  anxiety ;  the  other  sunk  in  vice  and  infamy,  consequences  of 
misery  and  bad  education — ^then  say,  if  you  will,  that  society 
has  done  all  it  can  for  Woman ;  that  she  uught  to  be  content 
with  her  lot ;  that  there  remains  nothing  for  her  either  to  de- 
sire or  to  hope  I  The  most  immediate  cause  of  Woman's  mis- 
ery is  poverty.  If  she  asks  for  emancipation,  she  does  but  ask, 
as  the  first  condition  towards  her  melioration,  a  reform  in  the 
social  economy,  effectual  in  removing  distress,  affording  to  all 
some  education^  the  hare  necessaries  of  lifcj  and  the  right  to  la» 
bor. 

It  is  not  only  the  wives  of  the  people,  but  women  of  all 
classes,  whose  evils  result  from  the  present  social  state.  The 
g^at  majority  possess  but  a  moderate  portion,  insufficient  for 
their  support ;  those  who  have  more,  are,  from  mismanagement, 
in  danger  of  losing  it.  They  have  not,  like  men,  opportunities 
Ibr  earning  an  independence ;  at  least,  they  are  surrounded  by 
difficulties  and  dangers.  l^Iarriage,  and  the  cares  of  a  family 
«re their  destination;  the  laws,  the  customs,  education,  permit 
Woman  only  to  form  her  social  position  by  marriage.  Unmar- 
ried, she  is  solitary,  dependent,  and  subject  to  perpetual  humil- 
iations. And  yet,  though  society  offers  to  Woman  marriage  as 
her  exclusive  destiny,  that  they  are  educated  for  this  one  end, 
taught  to  consider  it  a  duty,  and  that  their  happiness  is  de- 
pendent upon  it^  marriage  is  not  in  their  own  power.    Men, 


who  have  a  profession,  independence,  and  many  ocoapaUons,  do 
not  view  it  as  necessary ;  their  selMove  is  not  concerned  in  H 
as  is  Woman's;  and  they  profiles  not  to  wish  to  marry,  till  they 
find  one  in  whom  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  all  daairable 
qualifications  are  united.  Unportioned  young  women  are  ia 
danger  of  vegetating  in  isolation ;  those  who  pMseas  fortune 
dare  not  be  very  scrupulous,  nor  delay  their  choice,  in  the  fesr 
of  their  youth  passing,  and  opportunities  becoming  less  fr^ 
quent.  Hence  it  is  so  many  women  marry  unfortunate!/,  and 
find  in  marriage  but  disgust,  ennui,  and  sorrow ! 

The  Harmonic  system  gives  independence^  end  opens  a 
caveer  to  Woman ;  it  reconciles  her  household  cares,  and  the 
duties  of  maternity,  with  intellectual  development,  and  artistie 
and  scientific  employments.  It  does  even  more,  it  gives  her  a 
high  place  in  the  general  estimation,  a  dignified  and  pure  posi- 
tion, favorable  to  her  regeneration,  and  to  society's  with  her's. 

We  cannot  properly  aim  at  Harmony  without,  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  aim  at  the  Harmonizer  within. 

It  is  the  Harmonizer  alone  that  can  generate  a  spiritual  and 
physical  Harmony,  and  be  in  it,  its  security. 

Associative  unity  must  have  for  its  basis  Love  attraction,  so 
that  it  may  be  perpetuated ;  but  each  sect  in  doctrine  may 
adopt  a  part,  at  first,  of  the  association  science,  while  the  creat- 
ing power  is  going  on  to  fit  them  fbr  religious  association. 

The  passions  become  too  much  irritated,  and  too  much  divid- 
ed, and  that  without  end,  when  Love  attraction  is  not  oonstitut- 
ed  as  the  real  humanity. 

There  is  a  body  humanity,  a  mind  humanity,  and  a  spirit  hu- 
manity ;  but  the  latter  is  that  only  which  endures. 

Doctrinal  discipline  will  hold  men  in  a  kind  of  association, 
which  will  be  useful  with  respect  to  outward  aims :  but  never 
can  become  to  men,  that  being  reality  which  they  eonstitntlon- 
ally  need. 


"^»«< 


>** 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  A^e. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN- 


Young  men,  does  it  never  ooour  to  you  that  there  is  a  higher 
destiny  for  man  than  to  be  a  mere  democrat  or  whig  7    Is  there 
not  a  deeper  significance  in  liberty  than  simply  deliverance 
from  chattel  slavery  ?    Look  abroad  over  the  worlc^ ;  behold 
the  increasing  sufferings  of  the  toiling  millions,  and  contrast  il 
with  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  few,— who  already  abound 
in  luxurious  surfeit.    Does  this  state  of  things  seem  natural, 
seem  divine,  among  men  "created  equal 9^^     Manifestly  not, as 
you  will  readily  grant  if  you  will  but  refiect  a  moment 
Now,  a  profound  thinker  has  discovered,  perfected,  and  brought 
forward  a  plan  which  is  fitted  permanently  to  rectify  these 
social  discrepancies,  to  bring  mankind  into  true  mutual  rela- 
tions, and,  by  destroying  all  competitive  interests,  to  render 
humanity  eminently  happy,  practically  Christian. 

What,  then,  is  it  your  privilege,  nay,  your  duty  to  do  7  Even 
this :  God  has  given  to  each  of  you  more  or  less  of  intellect^ 
not  to  be  prostituted  on  the  altar  of  mammon,  nor  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  of  selfishness,  but  to  be  earnestly  and  unweariedly 
exercised,  to  the  end  that  His  children, -your  brothers,  may  be 
delivered  from  wages  slavery,  and  social  anarchy.  Therefore, 
then,  it  behooves  you,  would  you  not  be  false  to  God,  to  your- 
seWea,  and  to  the  race,  to  question  peremptorily  the  reputed  in- 
fallibility of  established  usage,  to  rebuke  prejudice,  and,  in  the 
freshness  of  your  young  minds,  grapple  with  this  new  SociAa 
theory,  to  thoroughly  consider  and  sift  it,  and  either  to  accept 
and  proclaim  its  truths,  or  to  expose  and  refute  its  fallacief 
and,  give  thv  world  a  better !    Such  is  the  truly  manly  course. 

Be  not  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  work,  nor  sink  supinely 
back  with  the  tame  "  /  can'^  ;"— tather  be  electrified  with  the 
thought  of  vast  difficulties  finally  surmounted,  in  both  tkf 
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mand  and  material  world,  by  the  imb^nding,  resolate  "  I  will  P^ 
Be  not  dtsoouraged  bj  the  advioe  to  desist,  which  older  and 
perhaps  wiser  heads  may  giro  j  bat  consult  your  own  inward 
intuitions,  and  as  th^  prompt  you,  act.  Nothing  fresh  or 
buoyant  can  oome  from  a '-  decayed  heart," — nothing  Tital  em- 
anate  from  conservative  petrifaction.  Be  not  deceived  or 
thwarted  hj  narrow-minded  writers  or  selfish  commercial 
agents,  whose  conception  of  human  destiny  may  be  fitly  symbol- 
ized by  a  dollar,  with  four  or  five  *'  promises  to  pay''  based  on 
it,  and  whose  maxims  of  wisdom  are,  "  I,''  '^Mine.'' 

Old  men,  with  whose  very  natures  the  usages  of  the  past  are 
ingrained,  and  whose  thoughts  are  stereotyped  by  custom,  con- 
not  be  expected  to  espouse  innovations ;  but  you,  in  the  Aill 
Tigor  of  budding  manhood,  cannot  be  checked  and  held  down, 
except  by  prejudices  of  education.  Then  see  to  it,  that  you  are 
not  false  to  the  high  and  holy  instincts  of  the  past  and  present, 
that  you  do  not  conspire  to  defraud  humanity  of  their  legiti- 
mate inheritance,  a  future  made  harmonious  and  free,  by  love 
and  peace.  G.  H.  M. 

Boston^  October y  1840. 

EUROPEAN  AFFaTrS 
FOR  THE    WEEK  ENDING   OOT.  27. 
Zastett  Dat«,  Oct.  13. 


Tbx  claims  of  Bnolard  with  regard  to  the  disputed  territory 
of  Nicaragua,  are  presented  in  statements  by  the  last  arrival,  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  room  to  hope  for  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficulty  at  no  distant  day.  The  State  of  Nicaragua 
is  a  portion  of  what  was'called  '^The  Captain  Qeuerday  of  Qoate- 
mala,^  under  the  old  Spanish  rule,  and  is  now  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent republics  of  Central  America,  bounded  by  New  Qranada 
on  the  South,  by  Guatemala  on  the  West,  and  by  the  Mosquito 
territory  on  the  North  and  East.  This  region  is  claimed  by 
the  Mosquito  Chief,  on  the  ground  of  inheritance  from  an  inde- 
pendent race  of  kings  ever  since  the  fall  of  Montezuma.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  Great  Britain  has  been  in  peace- 
ful and  intimate  relations  with  the  chief  and  people  of  this  dis- 
trict. She  maintains  that  the  States  of  Central  America  which 
have  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  no  territorial  rights 
not  derived  from  the  mother  country,  and  no  provincial  rights 
beyond  their  own  frontier.  Accordingly  she  sustains  the  King 
of  Mosquito  in  his  pretensions  to  the  country,  and  regards  an 
encroachment  on  his  dominions  as  an  aggression  on  the  British 
crown. 

The  River  St.  Juan,  which  forms  the  key  to  the  region  in  dis- 
pute, is  the  inleUto  the  best  line  of  water  communication  across 
the  Isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the 
possession  of  that  port  is  essential  to  the  command  of  the  passage. 
The  Nioaraguans  have  given  a  canal  charter  to  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  conceding  to  them  the  right  of  possession. 
This  they  wish  to  have  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  organs  of  Great  Britain  disdain  the  inteferenee 
of  the  American  Government,  but  express  their  hopes  for  the 
oonstmetion  of  the  canal.  The  great  object  of  this  enterprise 
they  say,  is  common  to  all  nations.  It  would  violate  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  and  liberal  policy  to  attempt  to  frustrate  it 
by  means  of  their  old  relations  with  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The 
eanal  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between  the  dif- 
frrent  States  through  which  it  is  to  pass  and  the  most  liberal 
terms  gpiaranteed  to  the  interested  parties. 

An  article  in  the  treaty  between  Turkkt  and  Russia  pro- 
vides that  fugitives  in  dther  country  adopting  the  State  religion 
•hall  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chivemment.  Some  of 
the  refugees  at  Widdin,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  this 
provimon  have  adopted  the  Mahommetan  faith.  Official  assur- 
aneea  were  at  first  s^rm  to  Kossuth  and  his  companions  that 
they  suouiu  bo  weicome  gueaU  iu  Turl^uj.  U  Vi\^a  j*i'terffiirds 
an  jounced  that  there  could  be  no  pledge  of  secnrity  except  to 
those  who  ernhnwed  the  Meale^  religion. 


No  words  can  express  the  consternation  produced  by  this  in- 
telligence. Many  of  the.  Hungarians  exclaimed  '*  Better  the 
Russians  than  the  Austrians — better  Mahometan  ism  than  the 
Russians}''  and  there  appeared  some  proi«pect  of  the  whole  camp 
embracing  Islamism.  A  council  of  the  Chiefs  was  immediately 
held  at  Kossuth's,  where  Bem  at  once  declared  that  his  life  was 
devoted  to  hostility  to  the  Russians,  and  that  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion.  The  mollah  promised  at  the  same  time 
the  maintenance  of  their  rank  and  the  liberal  allowance  custom- 
ary in  the  Turkish  armies. 

Generals  Kmet  and  Steon  came  to  the  same  resolution,  and 
several  personages  were  for  temporising.  When  Kossuth's  turn 
came  to  speak,  he  briefly  reminded  his  joompanions,  in  his  ex- 
pressive language,  that  now,  in  a  strange  land,  where  all  author- 
itative bonds  were  sundered,  each  one  was  at  liberty  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  views,  but  that  for  his  part,  welcome,  if  needs 
be,  the  ax  or  gibbet,  but  curses  on  the  tongue  that  dares  to  make 
him  so  infiunous  a  proposition.  Guyon,  the  Irish  General,  fol- 
lowed, declaring  that  no  human  power  should  induce  him  to 
swallow  even  a  bunch  of  grapes  upon  compulsion.  General 
Dembinski  and  Count  Zamoyski  were  equally  determined.  The 
example  of  their  ohieft  was  so  effective  that  of  about  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  forty  officers  who  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  abjure  Christianity,  the  soldiers  to  a  man,  changed  their 
intention,  and  there  remain  only  three  Generals  and  some  twenty 
officers  firm  in  their  resolve.  Bem  took  immediately  a  public 
step,  and  it  is  said  assumes  the  name  of  Amurath,  and  becomes 
a  three-tailed  Pasha  with  the  Turks,  who  have  an  exalted  opin- 
ion  of  his  military  genius. 

Kossuth  claims  the  protection  of  Bngland  In  a  long  and  admi- 
rable letter  of  which  we  give  the  principal  points. 

WiDDw,  (Turkey)  Sept.  20. 

Your  Excellency  is,  no  doubt,  already  informed  of  the  fall 
of  my  country^unhappy  Hungary,  assuredly  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

It  was  not  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  disorder,  or  the  ambi' 
tbus  views  of  fiction :  it  was  not  a  revolutionary  leaning  which 
induced  my  native  country  to  accept  the  moral  struggle  main- 
tained so  gloriously,  and  brought,  by  nefarious  mean^  to  so  un- 
fortunate an  end. 

Hungary  has  deserved  from  her  Kings  the  historical  epithet 
of  <' generous  nation,"  for  she  never  allowed  herseii  to  be  sur- 
passed in  loyalty  and  faithful  adherence  to  her  sovereigns  by 
and  nation  in  the  world. 

May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency 
a  most  revolting  condition  which  the  Turkish  Government,  at 
^^i^uggesUon  of  Russia,  is  about  to  impose  upon  us  poor  home- 
less exiles. 

I,  as  the  Governor  of  unhappy  Hungary,  after  baviqg,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  good  citizen  and  hooetit  man,  fulfilled  to  the  last  my 
duties  to  my  country,  had  no  choice  lef^  me  between  the  repose 
of  the  grave  and  the  inexpressible  anguish  of  expatriation. 

Man^  of  my  brethren  in  misrortune  bad  preceded  roe  on  the 
Turkish  territory.  I  followed  thither  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  lo  England,  and  there,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Euglish  people — a  protection  never  yet  denied  to  per^ 
secuted  man — allowed  to  repose  for  a  while  ray  wearied  head  on 
the  hospitable  shore  of  your  happy  island. 

But  even  with  these  views  I  would  rather  have  surrendered 
myself  to  my  deadliest  enemy  than  to  cause  any  difliculties  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  whose  situation  I  well  knew  how  to 
appreciate,  and  therefore  did  not  intrude  on  the  Turkish  territo- 
ries without  previously  inquiring  whether  I  and  my  companions 
in  misfortune  would  be  willingly  received  and  the  protection  of 
the  Sultan  granted  to  us. 

We  received  the  assurance  that  we  were  welcome  quests 
:..iJs:;.u:J  ciijoy  the  fi:i:  protcc:!*.!  of  hid  majesty  tho  Padisha 
who  would  rather  sacrifice  50,000  men  of  his  own  subjects,  than 
aklaw  one  hair  of  our  heads  to  be  injured. 
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It  wai  only  upon  thif  aMurance  that  wo  poued  into  the  Tnrk- 
Uh  tetritory,  and  according  to  the  generoua  aasarance  we'  were 
received  and  tended  on  our  journey,  received  in  Widden  as  the 
S«ltan'a  guest,  and  treated  hospitably,  during  four  weeks,  while 
waiting  from  Constantinople  further  orders  as  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  sad  journey  to  some  distant  shore. 

Even  the  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France,  to  whom  I 
Tentored  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  appeal,  were  so  kind  as  to 
assure  me  of  their  full  sympathy. 

His  majesty,  the  Sultan,  was  also  so  gracious  as  to  give  a 
decided  negative  to  the  inhuman  pretentions  of  our  extradition 
demanded  by  Russia  and  Austria. 

But  a  fresh  letter  from  his  Majesty,  the  Caar,  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  its  consequence  was  the  suggestion  sent  to  us 
by  an  express  messenger  of  the  Turkish  Government,  that  the 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  and  in  particular  myself.  Count  Casimir 
Bathisny,  Minister  of  Foreign  ailkirs  of  Hungary  under  my 
Government,  and  the  Generals  Messaros  and  Percsel  (all  present 
here)  would  be  surrendered  unless  we  choose  to  abjure  the  faith 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  religion  of  Christ  and  become  Mussnl- 
men.  And  thus  five  thousand  Christians  are  placed  in  the  terri- 
ble alternative  either  of  facing  the  scaiFoId  or  of  purchasing 
their  lives  by  abandoning  their  faith.  So  low  is  already  fallen 
the  once  mighty  Turkey,  that  she  can  devise  no  other  means  to 
answer  or  evade  the  demands  of  Russia. 

Woids  fail  me  to  qualify  these  astonishing  suggestions,  such 
aa  never  have  been  made  yet  to  the  fallen  chief  of  a  generous 
nation,  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

My  answer  does  not  admit  oi  hesitation.  Between  death  and 
■hame  the  choice  can  neither  be  dubious  or  diflicult.  Governor 
of  Hungary,  and  elected  to  that  high  place  by  the  confidence  of 
fifteen  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I  know  well  what  I  owe  to 
the  honor  of  my  country  even  in  exile.  Even  as  a  private  in- 
'dividual  I  have  an  honorable  path  to  pursue.  Once  Governor 
of  a  generous  country — I  leave  no  heritage  to  my  children — they 
shall  at  least  bear  an  unsullied  name.  God's  will  be  done.  I 
am  prepared  to  die ;  out  as  I  think  this  measure  dishonorable 
and  injurious  to  Turkey,  whose  interest  I  sincerely  have  at  heart 
88  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  save  my  companions  in  exile,  if  I  can, 
from  a  degrading  alternative,  I  have  replied  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  taken  also  the  liberty  to  apply  to 
Sir  StratforH  Canning  and  General  Aupich  for  their  generous 
aid  aga     nsthis  tyrannic  act. 

What  steps  it  may  be  expedient  that  you  should  take,  what 
we  hare  a  right  to  expect  from  the  well-known  generosity  of 
England,  it  would  be  hardly  fitting  for  me  to  enter  on.  I  place 
my  own  and  my  companions'  fate  in  your  hands,  my  lord,  and 
in  the  name  of  humanity  throw  myself  under  the  protection  of 
England. 

Time  presses— our  doom  may  in  a  few  days  be  sealed.  Allow 
me  to  make  an  humble  personal  request.  I  am  a  man,  my  lord, 
prepared  to  face  the  worst  -,  and  I  can  die  with  a  tree  look  at 
Heaven,  a.*)  I  have  lived.  Bat  I  am  also,  my  lord,  a  husband, 
son,  and  father,  my  poor  true-hearted  wife,  my  ohildren,  and 
my  noble  mother,  are  wandering  about  Hungary.  They  will 
probably  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  Austrians  who  delight 
in  torturing  even  feeble  women,  and  with  whom  the  innocence 
of  childhood  is  no  protection  against  persecutions.  I  conjure 
our  excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  cruelties  by  your  powerful  mediation,  and  especially  to 
accord  to  my  wife  and  children  an  asylum  on  the  soil  of  the 
generous  English  people. . 

As  to  my  poor — my  loved  and  noble  eonntry — must  she,  too 
perish  forever  ?  Shall  she,  unaided,  abandoned  to  her  fate,  and 
unavenged,  be  domed  to  annihilation  by  her  tyrants  ?  Will 
England,  once  her  hope,  not  become  her  consolatton  ? 

The  political  interests  of  civilized  Europe,  so  aiany  weighty 
temsiderations  respeoting  England  herself,  and  chiafly  the  main- 


tenance of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  too  inttmatolj  bound  np 
with  the  existenoe  of  Hungary  fbr  me  to  loae  all  hopei  My 
Lord,  may  God  the  Almighty  for  many  years  shield  yon,  that 
you  may  long  protect  the  nnfortnnata,  and  live  to  be  tbo  guar- 
dian of  the  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  I  subscribe  my- 
self with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem,    (Signed) 

L.  Kos8irr& 
The  following  is  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Sultan,  and  transmitted  i^ 
Prince  Badsivil: 

«  The  revolutionary  element  has  been  suppressed.  The  Hun- 
garian war  is  at  an  end.  I  send  to  you  my  aid-de-eamp,  who 
will  submit  to  yon  various  demands  calculated  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  order.'' 

The  reply  of  the  Sultan  to  this  arrogant  epistle  (forwarded 
by  Fuad  Effendi)  is  no  less  laconic  j  its  tenor  is  pretty  tiearly 
88  follows : 

^  Your  aid-de-oamp  has  demanded  from  me  the  extradition  of 
the  Hungarian  refugees.  This  demand  being  of  a  nature  to 
cast  odium  on  the  two  Powers,  I  entreat  your  Imperial  Majesty 
not  to  insist  on  the  point." 

The  dismissal  of  Poussin  by  the  American  Cabinet  produces 
no  difficulty  with  the  French  Government^  and  M.  de  Boia 
le  Oompte  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 


^ 
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BIeetino  to  Abolish  the  Liquoe  Ratioms  aho  FLooonta 
iw  THE  Navy.— A  meeting  with  such  objects  in  view,  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston.  Moses 
Grant  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  B.  P.  Poore,  was  appointed 
Secretary.  Watson  G.  Haynes,  an  experienced  seaman,  who 
has  taken  the  field  in  vindication  of  sailors'  rigbtSf  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  abolition  of  rum  and  the  lash  in  the 
Navy,  addressed  the  meeting. 

He  stated  that  his  object  was  to  secure  a  Seamens'  Convention 
in  Washington,  during  the  session  of  the  next  Congress.  He 
did  not  consider  that  ship  owners  were  the  persons  most  to 
blame  in  keeping  the  sailor  so  reduced.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
seamen,  who  degraded  themselves  with  liquor.  He  said  if  sea- 
men would  let  liquor  alone,  and  stand  up  and  assert  their  rights 
like  men,  they  would  have  two  dollars  per  day,  instead  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  thirty-five  cents.  He  announced  the  fact  that  he 
had  fcfound  a  minester  somewhere,  who  not  only  prayed  for  the 
souJ  of  the  sailors,  but  for  the  body  also,  and  for  that  resson  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  hope. 

E.  N.  Kirk  foUowed  in  a  brief  address.  He  took  radical 
ground  for  a  man  occupying  his  position.  He  b«shed  the  Gov- 
ernment as  severely  as  it  lashes  the  sailor.  He  considered  the 
son  of  the  ocean  an  exile,  and  the  mUitary  aiseipline  to  which 
he  is  subjected  most  degrading.  He  said  the  posiUon  of  the 
miliUry  sailor  was  most  disgraceftil,  and  yet  he  believed  that 
circumstances  mode  the  office  necessary  I  He  said  it  was  soul- 
destroying  and  heart-crushing,  and  that  it  kiUed  aU  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  man. 

The  speech  was  a  good  one,  and  if  we  bad  a  few  more  of  the 
same  sort,  which  we  know  are  left— unspoken— poor  humanity 
would  suffer  less. 

Addresses  were  also  mode  by  John  Hawkins,  Thos.  B.  Curtis, 
Dr.  Channing,  and  Richard  Girdler.  x 

A  series  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  strongly  anti-grogging  and  anU-flo^ng, 
in  the  Navy  were  passed. 

The  Secretary  oflfored  a  resolution,  calling  a  meeting  em 
Wednesday  evening  next,  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  flogging, 
dodging  the  liquor,  and  main  question,  entirely.  Abolish  ram 
in  the  Navy,  and  you  abolish  whipping,  besanse  tkore  wi'i  ^e 
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BOBO  who  require  to  bo  whipped ;  bat  Abolish  the  whipping 
•lonOy  and  there  will  be  len  rale  on  ihip-boerd  than  now.  The 
Teeolution  pMsed. 


-^♦M 


A  Stkat  Bot  raoM  Bvkmab. — The  TraToUer  gives  an  ac- 
coant  of  a  Bnnnah  boy,  broneh  to  this  port  in  an  American 
▼easel.  He  says  his  name  is  George  Francis ;  that  he  was  bom 
in  MaaJmain,  Barmah,  his  father  being  an  English  sailor,  and 
his  mother  a  native  of  tliat  cooatry;  tiuit  his  mother  died  foor 
years  ago,  and  that  his  father,  npon  marrying  again,  gave  him 
to  his  uncle  in  Java ;  thai  his  uncle  died  about  eight  months 
ago,  and  then  he  was  taken  on  board  of  .the  American  vessel ; 
that  be  was  kepi  on  board  a  week  al\er  he  arrival  here,  and  then 
sent  ashore  to  take  care  of  himself.  Hs  s^ys  lie  attended  the 
school  of  Dr.  Judson,  and  gives  such  an  account  of  the  lamily 
aa  to  satiafy  the  agents  at  the  missionary  rooms  that  his  story  is 
correct  He  speaks  three  languages,  and  writes  well.  Having 
no  home,  he  was  lodged  at  the  center  watch-house  on  Wednesday 
nifht. 


>^to-»«^.«^»- 


iCj^Professor  Grant  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  his 
'*Caiciaai  Light"  for  the  use  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and 
New-Jersey  Rail-roads  to  be  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  loco- 
motives. Should  this  prove  successful,  and  of  the  utility  Pro- 
fessor Grant  supposes,  it  will  render  traveling  by  railroad  as  safe 
by  night  as  by  day.  This  light  is  a  discovery  by  Professor 
Grant,  and  Is  said  to  combine  the  several  qualities  of  both  the 
electric  and  the  Drnromond  lights,  and  can  be  furnished  at  a 
comparatively  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  ordinary  lights. 

[Philadelphia  Ledger. 

BaAas. — The  Bennington  Banner  says  that  bears  are  quite 
plenty  on  the  hill  a  mile  or  two  northeast  of  that  village.  On 
Friday,  A.  Mosher  killed  one,  and  his  son  Almond  another,  and 
on  Tuesday,  Morton  Brock,  Esq.  another.  The  sportsmen  are 
luiving  fun  in  hunting  them.    Seven  were  seen  on  Sunday. 


SoiDit  anb  Coantr^  Ittma. 


Thb  UmvaasAL  Yankbe  Natioh. — The  London  Atheneum 
indulges  in  a  bit  of  pleasantry  over  the  ubiquitous  qualities  of 
the  Universal  Yankee  Nation  t 

'*  No  land  is  too  far — ^no  nook  to  dark  for  their  researches.  It 
a  taste  for  copper  should  lead  you  to  the  bottom  of  a  Cornish 
mine,  ther^i  will  be  found  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Republic ; 
should  a  cool  morning  tempt  you  to  the  top  of  the  grand  Pyramid, 
there  you  will  find  cousin  Jonathan  astride  the  apex  ;  the  oasis 
of  Sievab,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Chilian  mounUins,BelochisUn  and 
Timbuctoo,  all  know  his  visits  and  have  beard  of  the  glory  of 
his  native  cities.  Should  the  northwest  passage  ever  be  dis- 
covered, a  Yankee  will  probably  be  found  there  on  a  stranded 
iceberg ;  and  some  fine  day  we  expect  to  bear  that  M.  d  Abbadio 
has  come  upon  a  camp  of  Yankee-Arabs  pic-nicing  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  adventures,  energies,  snd  powers  of, 
our  cousin-german  grow  quite  alarming.  "  Rough  and  Ready" 
has  extinguished  Bounaparte  ;  the  march  of  Col.  Doniphan  into 
New  Mexico  has  put  down  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousaud  ; 
Mardi  has  forever  eclipsed  Marco  Paolo.  Lieut.  Wilkes  has 
put  down— but  we  must  take  breath.    Time  and  space  fail  us 

before  such  an  enumeration. An  American  has  said  of  his 

countrymen,  that  the  genuine  Yankee  would  not  be  »ible  to  repose 
in  Heaven  itself  if  he  could  travel  further  westward.  He  must 
go  ahead.  Prophecy  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  overflow  with  ibis  restless  popu- 
lation— and  Europe  be  subject  to  a  new  migration.  *  What  do 
I  consider  the  boundary  of  my  country,  Sir?'  exclaimed  a 
Kealttckian.  « Why,  Sir,  on  the  east  we  are  bounded  by  the 
rising  sun  ;  on  the  north  by  the  aurora-borealis  ;  on  the  wset  by 
the  precession  of  equinoxes ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  day  ef 
;  ndgment.»* 


Thb  LoKnoir  Times  CnAaACTEaiz an. — The  Xoadsn  JETdSiefw 
characterises  the  Times  in  the  following  language,  which  is  as 
true  as  it  is  forcible : 

To  say  nothing  of  the  more  notoriously  immoral  portion  of 
our  Press,  such  journals  as  the  Timu  are  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  country,  and  could  not  maintain  their  position  for  a  week  if 
the  state  of  our  public  mind  were  sound  and  healthy.  Able,  but 
unprincipled ;  with  vast  resourees,  but  destitute  of  conscience ; 
at  one  moment  suppreising  truth,  and  at  another  unblushingly 
giving  utterance  to  lies ;  pandering  to  the  tyrant  of  tho  day, 
whoever  that  tyrant  may  be;  opposing  every  generous  snd 
philanthropic  measure  with  virulence  so  long  as  there  is  hopa 
of  crushing  it,  and  then  contemptibly  joining  its  ranks  and 
claiming  to  share  its  triumphs ;  adopting  the  language  of  patriot- 
ism only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  power ;  the  seeming  friend, 
but  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  poor ;  the  Tima  is  emphatically  the 
curse  and  the  reproach  of  ourland.  While  s^ch  journal?  flourish 
we  should  be  sparing  in  our  reflections  on  the  Americ  .n  Press. 


'^»*»»«- 


Homes Txn  Exemption. — A  Western  paper  presents  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  in  favor  of  exempting  a  man*s  homestead 
from  liability  for  debt ; 

There  are  two  leading  reasons  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight.  The  first  is,  that  the  direct  tendency  of  exempting  the 
homestead  from  debt  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  family 
both  in  society  and  property.  It  will  keep  the  family  together 
by  keeping  them  home — safe  from  all  the  storms  of  adversity. 
In  that,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  prevent  the  family  from  coming 
on  the  public  for  support.  Now,  the  State  which  legislates  has 
a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the 
family.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  its  parts.  Society  is  founded 
in  the  family.  If  no  family  is  driven  out  to  seek  a  precarious 
support,  the  State  will  have  no  paupers  to  maintain.  In  every 
state  of  society,  no  matter  what  the  laws,  the  solvent  must 
maintain  the  insolvent. 


>.<  ^ 


EuaoYBAN  Libeeal. — The  following  is  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  recent  liberal  movement :  Mazzarlna  is 
livins  on  the  contributions  of  his  friends.  Garibaldi  arrived  in 
Piedmont  with  one  shirt  and  hall  a  crown.  Manin,  oT  Venice, 
is  now  acommon  laborer.  Avezzana has  returned  to  New- York 
poorer  than  he  left  it.  The  ex-Chancellor  of  Sicily  supports 
himsolf  as  a  paragraph  writer  fur  one  of  the  Paris  journals. 
Marrast  is  not  worth  a  sous.  Cavaignac  has  nothing  but  his 
pay.  Louis  Blanc  lives  by  his  pen.  Lamartine  drudges  with 
his  pen  for  subsistence,  and  Caussidiere  sells  wine  in  London 
to  the  same  end. 


»«»»«^ 


The  Yankees  "  Found  Oot."--A  recent  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  ih^Rerdld  says  that  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of  Yankee 
prosper i'y.  ''It  is  universal,  incessant,  persevering*  calcnlatrng, 
well-directed  labor.  Work  has  done  it  all.  With  a  natural 
capital  of  locks,  and  barbors.and  forests,  and  waterfalls,  industry 
has  lined  the  valleys  with  factories,  the  hills  with  cottages  and 
schools,  the  plains  and  peninsulas  with  cities  and  villages,  has 
penetrated  the  country  in  every  direction  with  rail-roads,  and 
has  whitened  all  the  seas  with  the  sails  of  Yankee  ships  freighted 
with  Yankee  notions." 

jQ»The  English  are  a  queer  people.  If  they  cannot  take 
pride  in  one  thing  they  will  in  another,  even  if  the  second  b^ 
what  they  would  despise  under  different  circumstances.  Among 
the  recent  obituary  notices,  wc  saw  one  of  a  gentleman  described 
as  descended  from  "  one  of  the  literary  friends  of  the  poet 
Dryden."  Were  Dryden  alive  this  day  he  would  be  patronised 
and  looked  down  upon  by  the  nobility  and '  gentry  of  England. 
But  Dryden  is  dead  and  glorious  to  ibem  now,  and  a  deceased 
Blank  Somebody,  Eeq.,  is  honored  sa  dssoended  from  one  of  hi« 
"literary  friends./ 
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ICPThe  Springfield  Rep^tblican  announces  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  Howard,  formerly  President  of  ibe  Springfield  Bank,  and 
MTOral  times  a  member  of  the  Stale  Council.  The  Republican 
wye :  "  The  departure  of  few  men  could  leave  so  wide  a  blank 
in  this  community.  He  was  extensively  known  and  universally 
beloved.  His  mark  is  upon  almost  everythin::  around  us.  His 
death  will  cause  many  tears  to  flow ;  his  life  was  never  the 
occasion  of  any." 

ICJ^A  great  and  necessary  reform  for  this  city,  and  for  all 
cities  is  s  more  substantial  building,  and  better  ventilating  of 
dviriiings.  The  reform  ought  to  extend  to  every  edifice  in 
wbieh  human  Ufo  is  employed,  but  in  dwellings  it  is  an  ab^solute 
necassity.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  intelligence  and  humanity 
of  the  a^e,  has  not,  ere  this,  abdlished  a  system  of  building 
crimioalin  its  effects  upon  the  health,  life  and  happiness  of 
Moiety.    This  is  a  subject  for  legislators  to  consider. 

Boston. — The  changes  that  have  marked  the  social  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  within  the  last  half  centuiy,  are 
somewhat  remarkable ;  and,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  one 
particalar  at  least,  the  change  has  been  for  the  better  j  but  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city,  architectnra  and  typographical 
the  diange  has  been  much  more  remarkable.  Boston  is,  in  fact, 
almost  a  new  city.— [Boston  Qourier. 


|:^The  almost  unprecedented  popularity  of  Preacotrs  histor- 
ical works  in  this  country  has  induced  the  pablisher,  Bently,  to 
issue  a  new  and  cheap  edition  for  the  "  million.'*  He  has 
announced  the  immediate  re-issue  of  all  Prescott's  popular 
histories  in  small  five  suilling  volumes.  These  masterly  histori- 
cal works  will  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  Test  number 
of  readers. — [Transcript. 
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>»«  ^ 


The  HoLLis  Professobship  in  Hartard  Unstersitt. — A 
writer  in  the  Boston  Courier  urges  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Wm.  B,  Sprague  of  Albany,  to  this  place;  and  gives,  among 
other  reasons,  the  following:  "  Hia  name,"  eays  the  writer  in 
the  Courier,  "  would  raise  any  needed  funds  at  once  ;  $20,000 
would  be  promptly  subscribed  to  sustain  him  in  this  chair.  We 
would  ourselves  be  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  this  reinforce- 
ment ol  a  poor  Professorship." 


-^^  taO**  "^ 


|Clf*It  is  slated  that  Washington  Irving  has  three  new 
biographies  in  the  London  press — those  of  Mahommed,  Wash- 
ioc^ton.  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  They  will  complete  the  "  Home 
and  Colonial  library,"  making  the  three  last  of  thirty-seven 
volumes. 

Counsel  in  the  Clerical  Suit. — ^The  Boston  Transcript 
learns  that  in  tbe  suit  between  Rev.  Messrs.  Fairchild  and 
Adams,  6.  T.  Curtis,  Esq.  has  been  retained  as  senior  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Hon.  Rufus  Choato  for  the  defendant. 

iCli^An  invoice  of  thirty  dozen  shirts  was  received  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  having  been  sent  to 
Honolulu,  where  labor  is  cheap,  to  be  washed — the  price  varying 
horn  $5  to  $9  dollar  per  dozen. 


{CPl^r.  Bushnell  of  this  city  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
•harge  brought  against  him  of  promulgating  errors  touching 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  was 
•no  of  his  principal  accusers. — [Hartford  Times. 


>>«  * 


IC^More  money  is  expended  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  educa- 
tion thftn  by  the  English  government  for  the  education  of  seven- 
millions  of  people. 
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i^rom  the  liondon  News. 

THE  WATCHER  ON  THE  TOWER. 


BT  OHARLES  MAOEAT. 


What  doot  thou,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  the  day  breaking  ?— comes  the  iriahed-for  hour  7 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thjr  hand, 
If  the  bright  morning,  dawna  upon  the  land. 

The  stars  are  clear  abore  me,  scarcely  one 

Has  dimmed  its  rays  in  reverence  to  the  sun ; 

But  yet  I  see  on  the  horizon's  Torge, 

Some  Hur,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the  light  would  aorge^ 

liook  forth  ai^n,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower — 
The  people  wake,  and  languiah  for  the  hour ; 
Long  have  they  dwelt  in  darkness,  and  they  pine 
For  the  full  daylight  that  they  know  must  shine. 

I  see  not  well — the  mom  is  cloudy  still ; 
There  is  a  radiance  on  the  distant  hill : — 
£yen  as  I  watch  the  glory  seems  to  glow ; 
Bat  the  stars  blink,  and  the  night  breezes  blow. 

And  is  that  all,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Look  forth  again,  it  must  be  near  the  hour. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copes, 
And  the  green  woods  beneath  them  on  the  slopes  ? 

A  mist  envelopes  them ;  I  cannot  trace 
Their  outline ;  but  the  day  comes  on  apace. 
The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 
And  all  the  stars  grow  dim.    The  morning  breaks. 

We  thank  thee,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower ; 
But  look  again,  and  tell  us  of  the  hour, 
All  thou  beholdest ;  many  of  us  die 
Bre  the  day  comes  ;  oii.  give  them  a  reply. 

I  see  the  hill-tops  now  j  and  chanticleer 
Crows  his  prophetic  carol  on  my  oar ', 
I  see  the  distant  woods  and  fields  of  corn, 
And  ocean  gleaming  in  the  light  of  mom. 

Again,  again — oh  watcher  on  the  tower — 
We  thirst  for  daylight,  and  we  bide  the  hour, 
Patient,  but  longing.    Tell  us  shall  it  be 
A  bright,  calm,  glorious  daylight  for  the  free  ? 

I  hope,  but  cannot  tell.    I  hear  a  song, 
Vivid  as  day  itself;  and  clear  and  strong, 
As  of  a  Isi-lv—TO-n;:  r»r''i>'ic*.  oftTic  no^n— 
Pooring  in  sunlight  his  seraphic  tune. 


What  doth  he  say,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  he  a  prophet  7    Doth  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  music  ?    Is  his  chaunt  sublime 
With  the  full  glories  of  the  coming  time? 

He  prophesies — his  heart  is  fuU^-his  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  peaceful  day  I 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  void  of  storm, 
Bat  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm. 

We  thank  thee  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower, 
For  all  thou  tellest.    8ings  he  of  an  hour 
When  Error  shall  decay,  and  Truth  grow  strong. 
When  Bight  shall  rule  supreme  and  vanquish  Wrong  ? 

lie  sings  of  brotherhood,  and  joy  and  peace ; 
Of  days  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease ; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  man's  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfettered  as  its  God  designed. 

Well  done!  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower ! 
b  the  di^  breaking  7-  dawns  the  happy  hoar  ? 
We  pine  to  see  it.    Tell  us  yet  again, 
If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  the  plain  f 

It  breaks — it  comes — the  misty  phadows  fly-« 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky  ; 
The  mountain  tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear  ; 
The  plain  is  yet  in  shade ;  the  day  is  near. 


^m^-^^— 


Translated  for  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 

NECESSITY  OF  EVIL. 

PROM  PIERRE  LEROUZ'SL'HUMAIHTE'E. 


In  answer  to  the  question  :  *-What  is  our  condition  in  this  life 
and  how  should  we  comport  ourself  in  relation  to  the  good  and  • 
ill  found  in  it?"  Plato  replies  :  we  must  livejthis  life  [and 
concern  ourselves  with  it,  but  idealize  it.  Bpieurus  merely 
accepts  it ;  and  Zeno  inculcates  the  not  being  interested  in  it, 
making  of  one^self  a  free  force,  an  absolute  power,  emancipating 
one'self  from  Iffe  by  contemning  it.  The^doctrinc  of  St.  Paul, 
developed  by  S.  Augustin,  is  to  free  one'self  from  this  life,  to 
consider  it  as  Plato  did,  contrary  to  the  original  nature  of  man, 
but  to  find  the  Savior  in  the  Incarnate  WoBD,  the  Wisdom  of 
QodinGod. 

The  Means,  indicated  by  these  diflFerent  philosophers,  are 
comformable  to  the  different  aims  they  assign. 

What  Bays,  *' Love — seeking  God  in  thy  love."     Epicurus 
"Love  thyself,"   Zeno:  *'•  Deny  th^' self.*'    Paul;  "Love  only: 

God." 

Love  is  the  means  equdUy  indicated  by  Platonism,  Epicu- 
reanism, Christianity.  The  Stoics  perish  from  )\  iTinfr  no  n^ioot : 
.lie  Cl...o.-iii>  t-^i'i»  iivvay  iroin  xmxn  to  love  Gofi.  If  one  lovei* 
neither  the  world  nor  ity  ere ^ru res,  it  is  necossnry  to  love   God 
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and  this  is  what  Christianity  has  done ;  while  Stoicism  di«ap- 
pearafVom  being  no  object  of  lo76.    Stoicism,  trae  at  its  com- 
mencement,   soon  became  an  error.    Its    principle,   that  we 
■hould  aspire  to  be  a  free  force,  is  true  ;  bat  the  pretension, 
that  we  shoald  be  a  force  entirely  free,  destroys  instantly  all 
Uie  goodness  of  its  principle.    Its    fundamental  error  is  in 
iMYing  eiaggerated  the  effort  we  should  make ;  so  that  believing 
nothing  done  as  long  as  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  complete 
•mancipation,  we  thereby  destroy  a}l  tie  with  life  and  the 
world.    To  be  a  Stoic  and  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  world 
waa  an  inconsistency.    Some  great  men  doubtless  committcRl 
this  happy  inconsistency  and  having  by  force  made  of  themselves 
Oods,  they  regarded  this  holy  Spirit,  which  they  believed  to 
be  in  them,  as  a  kind  of  favoring  Providence,  whose  duty  it  was 
tfO  watch  over  the  human  race*    Bat  this  was  an  inconsequence 
that  the  theorists  of  the  sect  never  committed.    This  doctrine 
taught  nothing  as  the  end  of  love  ;  therefore  it  had  no  solution 
of  life.    Why  be  a  Vree  Force,  a  will,  a  Qod  ?    Is  it  to  act  on 
the  world  1    But  in  order  to  be  that  Free  Force  one  must  detach 
himself  entirely  from  the  World.    Therefore  why   live?  why 
abonld  the  world  continue  to  exist?    Thus  Stoicism  taught 
disdain  of  Society,  contempt  of  life,  suicide  and  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Spicureanism  is  ordinarily  represented  as  the  doctrine  of 
pletsMre ;  nothing  is  more  false  as  far  as  it  regards  the  teaching 
of  Epicurus.  His  true  doctrine  was  on  the  contrary  Tery  sad. 
One  should  seek  contentment,  it  is  true,  but  of  an  altogether 
negative  kind.  The  aim  was  merely  not  to  be  unhappy  j  to 
AToid  agitation,  cares,  inquietudes,  all  occasions  of  suffering. 
{Conceal  thy  life  was  the  proverb  of  the  Epicureans.  Their  maxim 
iraa  not  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs.  Sensual  luxury  was 
oensidered  as  a  necessity  ]  but  far  from  maintaining  that  volup- 
tQousi\es8  was  in  itself  a  good,  the  wise  man  strove  only  to 
diminish  tliis  necessity,  to  live  more  and  more  in  repose,  out  of 
the  reach  both  of  the  passions  and  of  the  world. 

The  sovereign  good  of  Epiourus  consisted  in  a  calm  with  a 
certain  sort  of  contentment,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  not 
anlfering  and  of  having  escaped  numberless  perils.  This 
quietude  is  altogether  negative  ;  so  that  Epicureanism  has  never 
been  able  to  remain  in  it :  and  this  is  so  true  that  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  this  word  is  rather  the  doctrine  of  the 
Qyrenian  school  than  that  of  Epicurus.  Deprived  of  all  ideal, 
one  is  insensibly  habituated  to  regard  sensuality  as  a  good  and 
not  as  a  cure  of  ill ;  it  is  sought  rather  than  waited  for.  Such  a 
tendency  is  inevitable.  The  profound  cause  of  this  is,  that  our 
life  is  a  continual  aspiration,  and  without  some  firm  resting 
place  we  cannot  resist  the  force  that  draws  us  on.  Epicurea- 
nism necessarily  results  in  a  narrow  egotism  or  in  sensualism  j 
the  maxim  of  Epicurus  *' X0rtf*/Ay-(({/''  is  transformed  either 
into  egotistic  prudence,  full  of  void  aud  weariness,  or  into  Irre- 
galated  earthly  loves. 

To  Platonism  is  opened  equally  two  different  routes.  "  Love 
Godp  said  Plato,  "love  the  Beautiful,  love  the  Celestial 
Goodness  from  which  thou  hast  sprung  and  whither  thou  return- 
esf  If  though  lovest  not  this  end,  in  yatn  wilt  thou  seek  thy 
bappiness  in  created  things ;  thou  wilt  find  no  sustenance  for 
ihy,  soul  for  thy  soul  can  be  nourished  only  on  the  beautiful. 
One  may  understand  this  precept  in  two  waya  One  may,  as 
Plato  positively  indicates,  seek  the  beautiful,  throa^h  the 
world,  by  the  means  of  the  world,  in  the  world  ;  extract  it 
ihence  and  return  it  thither  again:  or  considering  only  the 
object  God,  the  Infinite  Beauty,  one  may  fancy  on e'self  capable 
of  being  put  in  immediate  relation  with  that  object  indepen- 
dently of  the  world,  and  so  ciill  out  with  possionate  appeal  for 
every  thing  to  disappear  before  it.  This  last  has  Christianity 
done. 
The  maxim  of  Plato  was  ^  Strive  to  become  like  to  God  as 
di  as  this  is  in  thy  poner.    "  The  Christians  out  off  this  res- 


trictive condition  which  preserTCS  nature  and  life.  Like  the 
Stoics  they  have  desired  a  prompt,  rapid,  instantaneous  salva- 
tion. 

They  have  said  to  the  world  as  the  sage  of  Seneca  :  ^<  Nsn 
placet ;  Lie^.at  to  revert i^  tmde  venio?^  In  this  consists  the  sepa- 
ration of  Christianity  from  Platonism.  Plato  has  two  means 
to  remount  to  God,  reason  and  love  :  the  Christians  recognixe 
only  Grace ;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul  and  St.  August  in, 
and  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity,  whatever  efforts  may  have 
been  made  to  preserve  the  principle  of  free  Reason. 

Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Paul,  Augustine,   are  the 
successive  terms  of  the  development  of  the  question  of  Happi- 
ness ;  Socrates  begun  in  the  west  the  philosophic  antiquity  that 
Augustine  terminated,  by  opening  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,    it  is  a  continuous  argument.  This  sublime  dialogue  last- 
ed ten  centuries,  and  yet  it  might  be  formulated  in  a  few  words  : 
Socrates.    Let  the  sophists  be  silent.    Let  the  learned  cease 
to  puff  themselves  with  pride  and  heap  up  foolish  hypotheses  to 
explain  the  world.    Let  the  artists  know  that  art  without  aim 
is  a  puerility  and  a  poison.    The  sole  knowledge  worthy  of  man, 
which  gives  to  Science  and  Art  a  true  distinction,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  *^  the  good"  and  *'  the  best,''  and  this  is  acquired  only 
by  study  of  ourselves ;  know  thyself  therefore. 

Plato.  From  the  study  of  ourselves  we  learn  that  man  is  a 
force  originally  free,  not  actually  united  to  matter  which  ap- 
pears co-etcrnal  with  God.  We  tend  to  return  to  our  source  by 
the  natural  effect  of  life,  which  is  an  aspiration,  a  continual 
aud  endle^  love  ;  we  can  return  thither  only  br  attaching 
ourselves  to  the  perceptible  rays  of  Divine  Beauty.  It  is  there- 
fore towards  G9d  that  Science,  Art  and  all  Life  should  aim.  0 1 
Greeks,  you  are  children.  I  have  travelled  among  those  who 
have  given  you  all  the  knowledge  you  possess,  and  this  is  what 
those  masters  have  taught  me. 

Zeno.  If  man  is  originally  a  free  force,  why  not  emancipate 
himself  at  once  ?  Why  not  recover  his  true  nature  bj  separat- 
ing himself  rationally  from  the  world  1 

Epicurus.  Ton  are  dreamers.  I  am  the  first  of  sages.  Are 
yon  not  all  under  the  yoke  of  Nature  which  has  created  you  in 
one  of  its  infinite  combinations  1  All  wisdom  consists  in  obeying 
Nature's  inevitable  prescnptions,  shielding  one'self  from  its 
blows  as  one  does  f^om  a  fierce  animal  that  one  wishes  to  nse. 

St.  Paul.  I  am  at  once  free  and  bound.  I  am  carnal,  sold  to 
sin.  I  do  not  the  good  I  love,  but  the  evil  I  hate.  Who  shall 
deliver  me  ?    The  Grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Pelagiua  At  least  we  are  free  in  something ;  if  we  tend  to 
God,  it  is  in  virtue  of  an  inherent  force,  by  our  own  liberty  and 
merit. 

St  Augustine.  No.  Bin  has  reft  us  of  alL  The  love  which 
saves  us  is  not  of  us  ;  there  is  in  us  no  trace,  no  vestige  of  it ; 
God  gives  it  when  and  as  he  pleases.  We  are  free  in  nothing. 
0  my  God  !  Thou  command  est  that  I  love  thee  ,-  give  me  n  hat 
thou  commandest,  and  command  what  thou  wilt. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  Epicureanism  is  the  perfecting 
of  the  material  life.  By  sanctifying  the  care  of  the  material 
life,  Epicureanism  has  been  the  indirect  cause  of  those  nume- 
rous capabilities  of  perfection  that  human  intelligence  has  found 
in  the  properties  of  matter. 

If  the  life  that  we  hold  in  common  with  animals  had  not  met 
a  reasonable  justification,  human  intelligence  would  have  been 
still  farther  precipitated  into  that  purely  contemplative  route 
into  which  Christianity  plunged  with  so  much  ardor.  It  is 
evident,  that  all  the  sciences  of  experiment,  which  consist  in 
discovering  the  will  of  Nature  in  order  to  turn  away  evil  effects 
and  to  accumulate  good,  have  fundamentally  a  certiin  affinity 
with  Epicureanism  ;  so  they  have  always  sought  in  it  the  jus- 
tification of  thtip  efforts.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  men  would 
have  made  these  discoveries  without  this  philosophy,  from  the 
sole  fact  that  they  are  useful.    If  there  were  no  doctrine  wbioh 
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presented  utility  under  a  morat  aspect,  humanity  would  utterly 
have  oondemned  it  :  for  the  law  of  humanity  is  to  be  moral. 

A  sublime  effort  towards  liberty,  Stoicism  has  given  birth 
the  benefits  of  another  order.  With  Epicurus  the  work,  is  to 
avoid  evils  by  obeying  Nature  as  an  intelligent  slave ;  with* 
Zeno  it  is  necessary  to  be  free.'  Twenty  centuries  have  rolled 
away;  and  now  let  us  ask  if  the  revolutions  of  the  world  have 
not  wrought  a  growth  of  liberty  in  our  natural  and  social  con- 
dition, and  ifthis  aspiration  to  be  free, — source  of  Stoicism — 
has  not  had  its  realization.  Man  has  enfranchised  himself  from 
man  and  nature.  He  will  free  himself  more  and  more.  Man 
will  become  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man,  and  nature  will 
become  obedient  to  him.  We  are  to-day  almost  as  powerful 
over  Nature  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greek  Olympus  :  and  the 
time  approaches,  in  which  Epictetus  can  no  longer  be  another's 
slave. 

But  of  these  various  solutions,  that  which  has  had  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  World  is  incontestibly  the  idealism  of  Plato. 
This  was  truly  the  spark  of  life  that  animated  the  West.  Like 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion,  which  is  marble  until  the  moment  of 
contact  with  divine  love,  the  West  remained  without  moral 
light  until  the  revelation  of  Plato.  It  is  Plato,  so  long  surnamed 
the  Diviney  happy  interpreter  of  the  anterior  philosophy,  who 
first  caused  to  descend  upon  us  the  fire  by  which  we  live. 

When  he  taught  that  the  distinction  of  men  consisted  in  the 
satisfaction  of  an  innate  need  of  beauty  and  goodness,  human 
morality  awoke  to  self-consciousness.  Then  truly  for  the  first 
time  Western  man  turned  his  face  towards  heaven.  For  tbe 
revelation  of  this  attraction  towards  the  beautiful  was  the  reve- 
lation of  what  is  called  Heaven. 

The  sciences  were  for  Plato  the  incomplete  but  accessible  real- 
iiation  of  the  human  ideaL  The  known  seienoes  received  a  new 
impulse  from  Idealism ;  those  almost  unknown  sprung  to  life. 
In  the  bosom  of  Plato  was  foand  Aristotle,  as  strongly  attracted 
towards  virtue  as  his  master.  Aristotle  produced  Alexander, 
that  missionary  of  philosophy,  so  penetrated  with  ideal  that  the 
earth  oonld  neither  satisfy  or  contain  him.  Alexander  trans- 
ported Greece  into  Egypt,  to  its  cradle.  Then  Arom  Alexandria 
the  flame  spread  to  Rome,  snd  the  Romans  began  to  ask  to- 
wards what  star  humanity  was  marching: 

Idealism,  realised  anthropomorpbically  by  the  Jews,  produced 
Christianity.  Then  the  whole  West  became  directed  with  so 
much  earjiestness  towards  the  Ideal,  that  not  only  was  the  ma- 
terial life  despised,  but  man  fancied  himself  able  to  unite  him- 
self, without  the  mediation  of  this  life,  to  the  Divine  Beauty. 
Thence  Monkery  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
thence  the  Anthonys,  Basils  and  Benedicts,  those  sublime  prac- 
ticians of  Platonism  interpreted  by  Paul,  Athanasius  and  Au- 
gustine \  thence  two  orders,  two  worlds. 

When  St.  Thomas  in  the  thirteenth  century  explained  8t^ 
Paul  by  saying,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  have  God  virtuaUy  for 
object  in  our  love  for  his  creatures,  the  ascendant  period  of 
idealistic  Stoicism  was  terminated.  Then  revive  the  Sciences 
with  the  study  of  Aristotle,  the  Arts  with  the  Crusades  ;  and 
ancient  Platonism  is  set  forth  anew  in  Italy  as  a  rival  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  a  passing  out  from  the  phase  of  absolute 
Christianity,  which  would  have  God  alone  for  object ;  and 
while  this  doctrine  is  always  admitted,  another  route  to  it  is 
followed.  Man  reverences  the  Idea),  but  still  does  not  reject  the 
Eiirth.  He  has  Religion,  but  admits  Science.  He  has  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Fathers,  and  introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripa> 
tetics.  He  has  hope  of  Paradise,  and  meanwhile  painting  seeks 
to  realize  on  earth  divine  forms.  He  still  believes  in  the  celes- 
tial Jerusalem,  when  Leo  x.  raises  his  temples  and  his  palaces 
towards  the  heavens.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Ideal  largely  produced  its  fruits. 

Science  and  Art  had  received  the  illumination  of  baptism. 
Placo  enbraeea  the  whole  modern  world  by  two  universal  ties, 


love  and  art.  What  artists  have  come  forth  from  Idealism  I 
If  Lucretius  and  Horace  are  the  sons  of  Epicurus,  how  much 
more  numerous  is  the  posterity  of  Plato  \  In  his  Divine  Comedy 
Dante  relates  that  it  was  Virgil  who  was  his  guide  to  Heaven. 
In  reality  Virgil  is  a  reflection  of  Plato,  and  a  reflection  which 
announces  Christianity.  From  Virgil  to  us  what  tolerally 
sublime  monument  of  att  is  there  that  is  not  imprinted  with 
Idealism. 

The  alliance  of  Stoicism  and  Platonism  in  Christianity  that 
is,  a  supreme  contempt  of  earth  united  to  a  love  of  the  ideal 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  emancipation  of 
Women  and  Slaves,  and  to  civilize  the  Barbarians.  It  is  by 
elevation  to  absolute  purity,  absolute  isolation  from  humanity 
through  renunciation  of  the  world,  celibacy  and  convents  that 
the  human  type  was  at  first  perfected. 

But  this  consideration  must  not  make  us  forget  that  Epicu- 
reanism has  been  the  counterpoise  to  the  excess  of  Platonic 
Stoicism.  It  has  said  to  the  proud  Idealism  that  menaced  to 
destroy  the  terrestrial  basis  of  existence,  Thou  shall  go  no 
farther.  It  has  sanctified  that  kind  of  devotion  to  the  natural 
laws  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  discoveries,  and 
whence  has  resulted  the  industrial  power. 

Already,  it  is  the  alliance  of  this  power  over  nature  with  the 
social  sentiments  sprung  from  Platonism,  which  has  caused  the 
result  that  we  now  see  thirty  millions  of  men  living  in  a  kind 
of  Equality,  while  ancient  nations  knew  only  the  condition  of 
Castes,  K. 
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ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY- 

BT  A   OABOLINIAN. 


Number  0ms. 

The  questions  of  slavery  and  emancipation,  postponed,  evad* 
ed,  hackneyed  to  disgust,  still  agitate  our  country,  eveiy  year 
widening  and  deepening  their  current,  and  force  themselves  up- 
on us  with  relentless  importunity,  as  the  Mississippi  of  civiliia- 
tion  saps,  crumbles,  and  washes  down  those  banks  of  barbarism^ 
whose  relics  remain  with  us  like  the  bones  of  the  Sanrians. 

Yet,  when  we  examine  the  conditions  under  whieh  civilisa- 
tion  absorbs  this  barbarous  institution,  we  find  less  cause  of 
gratnlation  than  we  at  first  supposed. 

1st.  Chattel  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  Northern,  by 
the  sale  of  slaves  to  the  Southern  States,— simply  a  local  fkot, 
by  which  the  institution  remains  untouched. 

2d.  Chattel  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  Free  (?)  States 
in  the  ratio  that  a  dense  population  and  more  compact  organisa- 
tion of  commercial  relations,  enables  the  capitalist  to  exploit 
the  laborers,  either  white  or  black,  (competing  for  employment,) 
more  completely,  and  with  less  expense  to  himself,  by  the  wa- 
ges system,  which  leaves  him  utterly  irresponsible,  than  by 
owning  them  as  property  in  the  chattel  slave  system,  which  in- 
volves him  in  a  personal  interest  and  a  guaranty  of  subsistence 
to  them. 

3d.  The  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  and  of  the  guar- 
anty of  protection  and  subsistence,  has  destroyed  the  social  po- 
sition of  the  Negro,  who  lives  more  degraded,  if  possible,  and 
invidiously  excluded  from  all  but  the  most  servile  occupations, 
in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  States^ — (honorable  ex- 
ceptions being  made  of  certain  places,  such  as  Providence  B.  I., 
an  exception  which  is  only  comparative.)  No  common  ground 
of  sympathy  between  the  white  and  black  races  has  been  sub- 
Htituted  for  the  domestic  relation,  which,  with  all  its  evils,  baa 
in  a  few  generations  greatly  refined  the  Negro  character,  and, 
in  numerous  instances,  established  warm  personal  friendships 
between  master  and  slave. 

The  Negro  finds  his  black  skin  more  his  enemy,  both  North 
and  South,  after  manumission  than  before,  and  the  personal  re- 
pugnance to  color  is  greater  among  the  abolitionists  than  among 
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the  slaTeholden..  This  evil  progreesiTelj  inoreasn  u  the  Ne- 
(TO  18  broaght  into  competition  with  the  Eoropeui  noes. 

4th.  The  progressiTe  abolition  of  chattel  elayery  has  aggra- 
▼ated  the  oppression  of  the  Kegro  continaing  slare — rudely 
transported  or  marched  off  in  handcuffs  from  his  natiye  home 
by  speculators,  his  family  divided  and  dispersed,  without  any 
probability  of  again  meeting.  This  evil  extends  to  the  SIsto 
States  contiguous  to  Free  States,  or  tending  to  become  such,  in 
the  process  of  substituting  wages  competition  for  chattel  slarery. 

Sth.  In  the  West  India  colonies,  where  manumission  has  been 
effected  without  remoTal  of  the  Negro,  by  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  England  and  France,  or  by  the  massacre  of  the 
-whites,  as  at  St.  Domingo,  and  where  the  sparse  population  and 
exuberant  climate  preclude  physical  destitution,  emancipation 
without  the  previous  education  and  eloTation  of  the  Negro 
eharacter,  has  produced  two  serious  evils : 

1st.  Ejcttnial.  The  compardtive  suspension  of  industry,  re- 
trogradation  of  cultures,  and  diminution  of  Taluable  products 

2d.  Internal  disorders  and  crimes  among  the.  island  popula- 
tions, where  the  Negro  returns  to  savage  life,  corruptud  by  the 
lowest  vices  of  civilization.  Accounts  from  St  Domingo 
have  stated  the  prevalence  of  rapine  and  murder,  in  the  most 
horrid  fbrms,  by  hoi-des  who  inhabit  the  mountains. 
|Without  farther  developing  these  and  other  analogous  facts,  it 
Is  already  evident,  that  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  in  cIt- 
ilixed  countries,  is  far  from  being  a  feature  of  harmonious  pro- 
gression. When  arbitrarily  and  suddenly  effected,  we  see  it 
causing  countries  to  retrograde  to  the  sayage  state.  When 
spontaneously  effected,  it  has  been  but  a  symptom  of  the  de- 
cline of  civilization  into  its  fourth  phase,  commercial  feudal- 
ism, where  it  renews  its  oppression  under  more  hideous  and  in- 
human forms,  as  we  may  observe  from  the  numerous  parlia- 
mentary statistics  of  the  English  manufacturing  districts. 
France  and  Belgium  exhibit  the  same  tendencies  j  nor  have  the 
manufacturing  corporations  of  New  England  any  cause  to 
boast,  despite  the  superior  human  material  which  they  use  up 
with  such  admirable  neatness  and  order. 

The  forogoing  reflections  naturally  conduct  us  to  doubt  the 
perfeetion  of  civillzatioa  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  human 
fooiety,  since  it  is  not  only  unable  to  determine  the  accession  of 
barbarous  and  saTage  nations,  whose  contact  with  it  neyer  dis- 
poses them  to  adopt  its  usages*  but  which  absorbs  or  expels 
with  such  difficulty,  and  under  so  many  disadTantages,  this 
chattel  sh«Tery,*-an  isohited  fragment  of  barbarism,  proper 
only  to  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation,  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  England,  and  now  saps  our  youthful  strength,  like  a 
parasite  or  vampire. 

Let  us  premise  on  this  subject  by  stating  the  characters  of 
civilisation.  Societies  haTe,  like  the  human  body,  their  four 
ages,  differenciated  by  successive  oharactera  We  cannot  judge 
Of  progress  or  decline  untU  we  have  distinctly  assigned  the 
characters  by  which  a  society  is  recognized.  Our  naturalists 
arc  scrupulous  about  such  distinctions  when  the  classification 
of  some  trivial  plant  is  in  question.  Why  do  not  politicians 
follow  this  method,  by  assigning  to  their  dear  civilisation  the 
characters  adapted  to  each  of  its  four  phases.  By  this  method 
only  we  can  perceire  whether  it  advances  or  retrogrades. 
Six  Successive  Characters  of  Civilization, 

IMFA^CY   Oa  FIRST  PHASS. 


Germs. 


Apogee  or  Plentitnde. 

nautical  Art  Experimental  Chemistry. 

Destruction  of  forests.     National  Debts. 


ViaiLlTT  oa   TBIBD   PBASE. 


Simple  Qerm. 
Compound  Qerm. 

Pivot. 
Counterpoise. 

Tone. 


Mercantile  and  Fiscal  Spirit. 
Stockholding  Companies. 
Maritimt!  Mov&poly, 
Anarohical  Commerce. 
Illusions  in  Political  Eooncmj. 


DacaspiTUDE  oa  rouaTJi  ruAsa. 


Simple  Germ. 
Compound  Germ. 

Pivot. 
Counterpoise. 
Tone. 


City  Pawnbroking  Establishments. 
Exclusive  privileges  in  trades  and 

[professions. 
Commercial  Fmddlism. 
Controllers  of  Feudal  H<»opoly. 
Illusions  in  Association. 


Simple  germ. 
Compound  genn. 

PiVOT. 

Counterpoise 
Tone. 


Exclusive  Marriage  or  Monogany. 
Patriarcal  or  Aristocratic  Feudalism. 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Wife, 
Great  federated  Vassals. 
Chivalric  Illusions. 


ADOLESCENCa   OR  SECOND   PHASE. 

Simple  Germ.  Communal  privileges. 

Compound  Germ.  Culture  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pivot.  Emancipation  of  the  laboring  serfs. 

Counterpoise.  Bepresentative  system. 

Tone.  Illusions  in  Uberty. 


Transitions  regular-^the  twelve  guarantees  into  sixth  period- 
irregular  the  32  issues  from  incoherence.  The  four  phases,  in- 
fancy, growth,  decline,anddecrepitnde.  have  each  spedal  attri- 
butes, for  example :  the  first  phase  of  civilisation  has  for  its  attri- 
bute^ exclusive  marriage,  combined  with  slavery  of  the  cul- 
tivator. Such  was  the  order  existing  among  the  Greeks  a&d 
Romans,  who  were  only  in  the  first  phase  of  civilisation. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  do  not  find  that  any  philos- 
opher has  proposed  plans  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves; 
they  never  busied  themselves  with  the  lot  of  those  wretches 
whom  Vedius  Pollio  caused  to  be  devoured  alive  by  lampny 
eels,  when  they  had  not  committed  the  least  fault,  and  whom 
the  Spartans  slew  by  thousands  to  diminish  their  number  when 
they  multiplied  too  much.  Never  did  the  philanthropists  :.of 
Athens  or  Rome  deign  to  interest  themselves  in  their  kt,  nor  to 
rise  against  these  atrocities.  !Z%«y  believed  at  that  epoch  that  civ- 
ilization could  not  exist  without  slaves;  they  always  believe  that 
social  science  has  reached  its  final  limit,  and  that  the  beat 
known  is  the  best  possible.  "  At  the  end  of  their  line  they  wre 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.*'  Thus,  seeing  that  the  civilised  or- 
der was  a  little  less  bad  than  the  barbarous  and  savage  ^rder, 
they  have  concluded  that  civilisation  was  the  beet  ponible  soci- 
ety, and  i\aX  no  other  could  be  discovered. 

The  difficulties  hitherto  encountered  are  no#  inherent  in  the 
institution  of  slavery,  or  in  the  conditions  of  emancipation  - 
they  arise  ft-om  the  narrow,  contentious,  and  fragmentary  or 
simple  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  hitherto  treated. 
Civilization  is  abeady  so  fhr  advanaed  at  the  South,  as  to  make 
this  barbarian  interloper  ftel  much  out  of  phioe,  and  there  is  uo 
end  of  complaint  there  ftrom  morning  till  night,  especially 
among  the  mistresses  of  families,  of  its  numberless  vexations 
and  inconveniences.  It  is  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  unsatis- 
factory in  all  its  results— a  dead  weight  or  drag  on  the  indus- 
trial career  of  the  South,  on  all  high  progress  in  agriculture 
and  the  arts,  a  source  of  panic  fears,  a  necessity  for  private  in- 
ternal polices,  vigilance  and  suspicions  which  degrade  and  ex- 
asperate both  white  and  black.  How  truly  has  St.  Pierre  said : 
<'  When  human  selfishness  binds  the  chain  around  the  ande  of 
the  slave,  Divine  justice  rivets  the  other  end  around  the  neck 
of  the  tyrant"  These  tyrants,  however,  are  also  men,  are  also 
lovers.  Let  us  show  them  how  they  may  conciliate  charity 
with  self-preservation  in  this  matter,  and  above  all,  how  they 
may  really  and  certainly  benefit  and  elevate  the  slave  by  eman- 
cipation. 

The  vice  of  the  abolition  movement  hitherto  has  bciA  sim- 
plism. 

let.  It  has  condned  itself  to  the  reiteration  of  right  and 
^i^ne?  justice  and  injustice,  &C.,— mere  abstractions  and  prac- 
tical fallacies  when  not  combined  with  expediency ;  since,  in 
the  Divine  nature,  where  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  origi- 
nate, Economy  of  Means  is  the  complementary  attribute  to  Dis 
tributive  Justice.    It  is  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  it  is 
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riglit  to  emanoipate^  bat  also  how  it  may  be  made  immediately 
proHtable  to  the  individaal  slare  owners,  as  well  as  to  the 
colleetiTe  South. 

2d.  Abolitionism  lias  been  simple,  and  exposed  itself  to  snspi- 
oion  of  indnoerity,  by  declining  all  praetieal  operations  It  at- 
tacked an  institntion — how  t  By  words,  instead  of  counter  in- 
atitutions.  Emancipation  in  the  North  was  not  Tirtualj  but  on- 
ly formal  and  nominal,  consisting  in  the  remoral  and  sale  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  slaves  to  the  Southern  States,  and  con- 
tinuing those  who  remained  North  in  the  same  exclusively  ser- 
vile functions,  and  degraded  social^  and  until  very  recently,  po- 
Jitical  positions. 

In  the  large  cities,  their  condition,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  lowest  class  of  whites,  victims  of  birth  or  circumstance,  un- 
rescucd  by  any  social  providence,  is  greatly  worse  than  that  of 
the  southern  plantations,  owing  to  their  exclusion  from  nature, 
and  the  prevalence  of  scrofulous  disease,  in  their  squalid  mode 
of  life.  Seeing  this,  the  Southerner  uvges,  that  since  the  sys- 
tem of  iodividnal  competition,  characteristic  of  civilisation,  re- 
duces to  squalid  misery,  and  even  wholesale  starvation,  the  poor 
of  the  more  highly  organised  and  energetic  Caucausian  races, 
simple  emancipation,  which  throws  the  n^^o  race  into  the  vor- 
tex of  this  competition,  must,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  and  filing  up  of  the  soil,  crash  and  exter- 
minate the  negro  in  the  conditions  of  industrial  progress  Thus 
Hr.  Emerson  talks  of  nature's  exterminating  raoes  by  stronger 
races,  black  by  white  faces,  as  a  necessity  of  social  growth. 
Not  at  all ;  it  is  purely  a  civilised  and  relative  necessity,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  unhappy  and  retrograde  movement  for  the  hu- , 
man  race,  because,  though  the  blacks  are  inferior  in  ambition 
and  the  energy  of  fierce  individualism,  they  are  in  many  points 
a  saperior  race.  They  are  fresher  from  nature,  and  preserve 
her  instineta  better  than  the  white  raoe;  they  have  more  gen- 
erally aoond  constitutions  and  physical  vigor ;  they  are  more 
social,  more  affectionate,  more  musical,  more  mirthful,  and  hap- 
pier in  their  temperament.  They  are  highly  imitative,  apt  for 
the  mecbanic  arts,  and  grateful  for  encouragement,  and  have  al- 
ready developed  very  rapidly  under  all  the  depressing  and  un- 
favorable  influences  of  slavery,  by  their  contact  with  the  supe- 
rior intelligenoe  and  refinement  of  the  white  raoe,  to  which,  so 
far  frotn  evincing  repugnance,  like  the  Indian,  they  are  drawn 
by  a  natural  reverence  or  sympathy.         ' 

To  answer  all  objections  to  emancipation,  it  is  necessary  to 
organize,  either  at  the  North  or  the  South,  bot  especially  at  the 
South,  on  the  debateable  ground,  a  free  society,  embracing  all 
colore^  whose  internal  structure  and  relations  shall  obviate  the 
vice  of  individual  competition,  and  render  itself  at  the  same 
time  a  point  of  admiration  and  imitation  by  increasing  produc- 
Uon,  avoiding  waste,  and  by  the  superior  well-being  of  all  con- 
nected with  it.  We  cannot  help  men  by  preaching — but  by  liv- 
ing onlj — by  living  wisely,  successAilly,  happily.  Argument 
excites  against  us  the  self-esteem  of  the  party  opposed,  but 
facts  always  impress  themselves.  How  dead  is  our  pulpit  wor- 
ship, contrasted  with  the  influence  of  Christian  life  and  charac- 
ter I  Tet  Christ,  considered  as  an  individual,  failed  to  perfect 
his  work,  because  he  could  not  organise  his  truth,  which  still 
awaits  the  practicnl  arrangements  of  our  social  mathematics. 
Let  us  here  recognize  that  the  spirit  of  Christ's  life  and  doc- 
trines is  essentially  synthetic,  not  analytic.  It  was  love,  union, 
co-operation — the  absorption  of  censure  in  sympathy.  In  di- 
vinesing  man— made  one  with  God  through  Christ — ^it  allows 
him  to  leave  behind  him  nncoasciously  his  old  sloughakin  of 
sins  and  abominations.  It  is  quite  an  after-thought,  and  a  very 
miserable  one,  the  Christian tty  which  -oonsists  ii^  taming  man 
inside  out,  setting  him  at  war  with  himself,  erecting  self-con- 
tempt into  a  virtue,  and  making  of  that  noble  conscience, 
which  by  nature  looks  only  upward  and  forward,  the  eternal 
aspiration  and  stimoAus  to  excellence,  a  chronic  mvralgia  of  the 


soul.  If  individuals  will  thus  stupidly  victimize  themselves, 
and  palsy  the  sources  of  their  ^energy,  we  can  only  pity  them, 
but  we  cannot  tolerate  this  inverted  Christianity  of  censure 
and  remorse  on  Social  and  Humanitary  questions.  Let  us  have 
no  more  "you  are  wrong,  you  are  wicked,'^  but  show  us  the  in- 
stitutions of  goodness  and  justice— of  compound  goodness  and 
justice,  allied  with  wealth,  power,  luxury,  successful  attain- 
ment. 

It  can  be  done — and  the  South  now  offers  an  easy  conquest. 
Lands  are  cheap,  negroes  have  fallen  in  price.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  sufficiently  developed  in  intelligenoe  and  «kill,  to 
organize  agriculture  and  manufactures  there  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. We  have  a  race  to  deal  with,  eminently  social,  affection- 
ate, reverential,  harmonious,  and  apt  in  musio  and  the  mechanie 
arts. 

They  are  extremely  sensitive  to  encouragement,  and  gratefhl 
for  kindness ;  and  though  they  will  not  singly  work  as  hard  or 
as  long  as  northern  white  men,  yet  the  moment  yon  form  a 
group  upon  any  work,  they  labor  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity 
because  the  social  principle  is  stronger  in  them  than  the  indi- 
vidual principle. 

It  would  be  easier  to  organize  negroes  and  slaves,  on  account 
of  their  habits  of  unquestioning  obedience.  The  head  remains 
quiet,  the  heart  is  in  full  play.  And  if  they  are  placed  in  an 
order  of  f\inctions  and  social  relations  corresponding  to  their 
capacities  and  affections,  attraction  will  flow  in  at  once  to  ani- 
mate the  organism.  « 

Having  thus  rapidly  and  generally  presented  the  question, 
let  us  return  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  more  elaborately 

Edgeworth. 


►»•  ^ 


From  Hunt's  Morohant  Magaalae. 

MUTUAL  BANK  OF  DISCOUNT  AND  DEPOSIT- 


BaronE  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  Htate  that,  under  our  present  system,  in  which,  os  has  been 
shown,  capital  requires  a  larger  nhare  in  the  value  of  products 
than  those  who  produce  and  increase  that  value  can,  by  any 
possibility,  contribute,  there  is  a  manifest,  an  inevitable  an- 
tagonism between  the  interests  of  capitalists  and  those  of  pro- 
ducers, manufvcturers,  exchangers,  of  all,  in  short,  who  are  in 
any  way  required  to  pay  interest  to  capital.  Without  assuming 
any  absolute  distinction  between  classes  of  men,  we  can  separate 
money  capital,  strictly  such,  from  the  producing  force,  or  industry 
of  every  kind,  and  the  antagonism  is  manifest. 

Our  present  banking  system  works  for  capita],  and  is,  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  true  that 
banks  are  originally  formed,  professedly  for  the  benefit  of  com* 
meice.  Men  in  business  get  up  a  bank,  ns  the  operation  is 
called,  (there  ore  several  projects  of  the  kind  in  agitation  at  this 
moment,)  and  take  stock,  for  the  sake  of  the  facilities  they  ex- 
pect to  derive  from  it.  ^lo  long  as  it  remains  in  their  hands,  it 
may  partially  serve  the  end  they  propose,  though  this  is  by  no 
means  so  beneficial  as  they  imagine  ;  but,  as  every  man  in  trade 
with  few  exceptions,  requires  all  his  capital  to  be  actively 
employed,  they  sell  their  stock,  sooner  or  later,  to  those  who 
have  permanent  investments  to  make,  the  control  of  the  bank 
passes  into  the  hands  of  capital,  and,  as  a  gcreraFrule,  is  then, 
if  not  before,  used  for  purposes  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  those  by  whom  it  was  originated.  There  are  some 
banks,  no  doubt,  which  remain  under  the  control  of  merchants  ; 
but  theae  merchants  should  be  classed  as  capitalists,  tho  pre- 
ponderance of  their  interests  bein^r  on  that  side. 

I  will  cite  one  lact,  of  every  day  occurrence,  to  show  how  in 
this  instance,  amon.<^  others,  the  hank?,  under  our  present  system 
serve  the  interests  of  capital,  and  consequently  act  in  opposition 
to  those  of  commerce.  There  are,  probably,  few  merchants  of 
moderate  means,  in  the  city  of  Nnw-York  whopenote  refused  in 
abani^  wnen  monny  was  scare;,  asd  sold  in  the  street  at  a  rate 
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nfdiscouQt  exceeding  the  intereit  allowed  by  law,  baa  not  been 
ultimately  paid  into  the  very  banlc  at  the  counter  of  which  it 
was  refused.  I  simply  state  a  fact  of  common  occurrence, 
attributing  no  blame.  The  business  of  the  banks  is  to  mnke 
money,  not  for  their  customers,  but  (or  their  stoclcholders  ;  and 
«o  long  as  the  trade  in  money  is  considered  legitimate,  and  they 
liave  the  power,  so  long  will  they  make  the  most  money  they  can 
with  a  due  regard  to  prudence  and  law.  It  is  not  that  the  differ- 
ence  of  interest  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  though  this  is 
sometimes  the  case,  but  st  a  time  when  most  men  in  buainess 
•re  more  or  less  liable  to  suspicion,  it  is  by  far  the  most  prudent 
coarse  to  grant  discounts  to  men  of  known  wealth  not  subject 
to  losses  by  trade,  and  the  bank  is  made  much  more  secure  by 
the  additional  endorsement,  which  must  of  course,  be  paid  for 
by  him  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  need  money  ;  he  must  suffer 
for  "oTertrading,"  even  though  his  business  has  always  been 
legitimate. 

It  ia  evident  that  a  bank  based  upon  a  system  offering  induce- 
ments for  an  operation  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  is  not 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  trade,  but  the  reverse,  and  all  of  our 
banktf  must,  and  do,  sooner  or  later,  fall  within  this  category. 
What  commerce  requires,  is  a  bank,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
necessarily  be  identical  with  those  of  its  customers  ;  this  can 
be  attained,  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  mutual  principle. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the  banking  business  is  not 
possible  without  an  actual  capital  paid  in.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  same  was  said,  with  as  much  truth,  respecting  life, 
fire  and  marine  insuianco,  and  men  were  contented  to  pav 
annually  a  largp  profit  to  those  who  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  business,  thanking  them,  at  the  same  time,  for  receiving  their 
money.  But  those  who  required  insurance,  made  the  discovery 
that  they  could  do  this  businesss  themselves,  and  at  much  less 
cost.  The  modifications  which  have  resulted  from  this  discovery 
need  not  be  told  lo  your  readers.  I  hope  that  those  who  require 
discounts  will  soon  discover  that  this  business  can  be  done  as 
well  as  the  other,  and  without  paying  so  heavy  a  premium  as  ia 
now  exacted. 

As  regard?  the  actual  capital  paid  in  at  the  opening  of  any 
particular  bank,  I  doubt  if  any  but  the  initiated  can  give  reliable 
information  as  to  the  proportion  really  withdrawn  from  other 
business,  and  that  which  is  covered  by  discounts  shortly  afier 
the  organization.  In  fact,  a  large  per  centage  cf  the  basis  on 
which  our  banks  begin  operations  is  simply  auarantce  capital, 
such  as  we  require  at  the  commencement  of  oor  mutual  compa- 
nies, to  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  This  is  especially 
and  manifestly  the  case,  under  our  present  banking  laiv,  where 
stocks  are  dcposiied  with  the  controller,  and  the  bank  draws  the 
interest.  The  public  are  satisfied,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  controller,  that  the  guarantee  exists  to  the  amount  staled, 
and  this  is  all. 

It  is  true,  that  after  a  bank  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  some  time,  its  stock  passes  into  the  hands  of  permanent  in- 
vestors, its  capital  becomes  fixed,  and,  from  the  increased  confi- 
dence felt  in  its  stability  by  the  public,  it  receives  in  deposit 
its  proportion  of  the  unappropriated  means  of  the  community  ; 
but,  at  this  time,  when,  by  the  use  of  this  capital,  and  of  these 
deposits,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  commcrec,  it 
it  80  managed,  as  before  shown,  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
them. 

In  order  to  secure  the  object  desired,  I  would  propose  the 
formation  of  a  mutual  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  with  a 
■nfiioient  guarantee  capital  invested  in  interest  bearing  securi- 
ties, which  should  receive  deposits,  and  discount  approved  paper 
based  on  actual  business  transactions;  should  issue  no  bills, 
but  use  current  funds,  the  customers  agreeing  to  receive  such 
funds  in  payment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  bank  ;  a  dividend  of 
the  profits  of  each  financial  year,  payable  two-thirds  in  cash, 
and  one-third  in  scrip,  at  three  years'  date,  bearing  interest, 
should  be  made  to  the  customer:!,  in  proportion  to  their  average 
daily  balance  of  deposits,  and  the  amount  of  interest  received 


from  each,  in  the  shape  of  discount  or  otherwise.  The  directors 
should  be  paid,  in  compensation  for  their  aervicea,  a  per  €cntage 
on  the  profits  of  the  yearly  business,  and  there  should  be  abosird 
of  unpaid  supervlsora,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  bank. 

Such  a  bank  originated  by  the  right  men,  and  placed  under  a 
direction  which  would  secure  vhe  confidence  of  the  public,  must 
be  successful.    The  mutual  principle  embodied  in  it  would 
attract  deposits  by  giving  to  them  ft  certain  interest,  and  would 
diminish  the  rate  of  discount  by  that  of  the  dividend.     The 
amount  of  reserved  profits  represented  by  scrip,  wouki,  afler 
throe  years,  equal  the  average  net  annual  income  of  the  three 
previous  years,  and,  at^the  close  of  five  years,  at  most,  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  return  of  the  guarantee  capital  to 
the  subscribers,  who,  during  that  term,  would  have  received  the 
interest  bom  by  the  securities.      As  the  bank  extended   its 
operations,  it  must  ultimately  embrace  among  its  customers  the 
majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  and  all  settlements  of 
their  mutual  transactions  could  be  made  upon  Its  books,  as  has 
long  been  the  case  at  the  Bank  of  Hamburg.    As  coi responding 
banks  were  formed  in  other  cities,  this  advantage  would  be  ex- 
tended to  external  transactions. 

It  would  seem  very  difficuU  for  ono  bank  to  do  all  the  business 
required  in  a  city  like  New-York,  but  there  could  be  no  induce- 
ment to  establish  others,  and  thus  increase  the  expenses.  The 
labor  devolvinsr  on  the  directors  could  be  much  lightened  bv  each 
branch  of  trade  establishing  a  committee  of  confidence,  under 
whose  scrutiny  all  paper  of  that  branch  should  pass,  before  bein^ 
offered  at  the  bank  ;  while  the  directors  should  receive  such  a 
compensation  as  would  induce  them  to  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energy,  dependant,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  success  oi 
the  yearly  business. 

Whenever  the  business  of  the  bank  should  have  become  thus 
extended  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  customers  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  discount  to  such  limit  as  mi^ht  be  found  just  and 
desirable,  and  the  customary  interest  must  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  might  enlarge  still  further  upon  this  subject;  but  I  think, 
that  enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  ultimate  relatiom 
existing  between  our  system  oi  bankruptcy,  and  the,  as  proved, 
too  hioh  rate  of  interest,  the  action  of  our  present  banks  in 
aggravating  the  eff'ects  of  the  latter,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  one  bank  based  on  the  muioa 
principle. 

In  the  sincere  hope  that  our  commercial  men  will  soon  take 
their  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  remedv  the  evils  under 
which  they  now  suffer, 

I  remain,  dear  sir  yours  &c., 

w.  o.  s. 

MISS   FREDERIKA   BREMER. 


This  delightful  Swcdifh  writer  has  been  for  a  time  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Downing  of  Newburg,  the  distinguished  horti- 
culturist. The  fuTlowing  sketch  of  her,  by  Mary  Howitt,  is 
from  Godey'.s  Lady's  Book  of  October — where  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  engraved  portrait : 

Of  herself,  Frederiea  Bremer  says  : — "  If  it  should  so  happen 
that,  as  regards  me,  anyone  shonld  wish  to  cast  a  kind  of  glance 
behind  the  curtain  which  conceals  a  somewhat  eventful  life,  he 
may  discover  that  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Aura,  a  river 
which  flows  through  Abo,  and  that  several  of  the  venerable  men 
of  the  university  were  even  my  god-fathers.  At  the  age  of  three 
I  was  removed,  with  my  family,  from  my  native  country  of 
Finland.  Of  this  part  of  my  life  I  have  only  retained  one 
single  memory.  This  memory  is  a  word,  a  mighty  name,  which 
in  the  depths  of  paganism,  was  pronounced  by  the  Finish  people, 
with  fear  and  love;  and  is  still  so  pronounced  in  these  days^ 
although  perfected  by  Christianity.  1  still  fancy  that  I  often 
bear  His  word  spoken  aloud  over  the  trembling  earth  by  the 
thunder  of  Thor,  or  by  the  gentle  winds  which  bring  to  it  re- 
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iVeshnient  And  eonsolation.    That  word  is^-Jnmala :  the  Finiab 
name  for  (rod,  both  in  Pagan  and  Chriitian  timea. 

**  If  any  one  kindly  follows  me  from  Finland  into  Sweden, 
where  my  father  parehased  an  eatate  after  he  had  sold  hia  poperty 
in  Finland,!  wonld  nottrouble  him  to  accompany  mefrom  child- 
hood to  yooth,  with  the  inward  elementary  chaos,  and  the  ottt- 
ward,  uninteresting,  and  commonplace  picture  of  a  family,  which 
every  autumn  removed  in  their  covered  carriage,  from  their  estate 
In  the  country,  to  their  house  in  the  capital ;  and  every  spring 
trundled  back  again  from  their  house  in  the  capita)  to  their 
country  seat ;  nor  how  there  were  young  daughters  who  played 
on  the  piano,  sang  ballads,  read  novels,  lirew  in  black  chalk, 
and  looked  forward  with  longing  glances,  when  they  hoped  to  see 
and  do  wonderful  things.  With  humility,  I  must  confess,  I 
always  regarded  myself  as  a  heroine.** 

Casting  a  glance  into  the  family  circle,  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  collected  in  the  evening,  in  the  drawing-room  of  their 
country-house,  and  read  aloud;  thct  the  works  of  the  German 
poets  were  read,  especially  Schiller  whose  Don  Carlos  made  a 
profound  imprcsaion  upon  the  youthful  mind  of  one  of  the 
daughters  in  particular. 

A  deeper  glance  into  her  soul  will  show  that  a  heavy  reality 
of  rorrow  was  spreading  by  degrees,  a  dark  cloud  ov^r  the 
splendor  of  her  youthful  dreams.  Like  early  evening,  it  came 
over  the  path  of  the  young  pilgrim  of  life ;  and  earnestly,  but 
in  vain,  she  endeavored  to  escape  it.  The  air  was  dimmed  as 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  darkness  increased,  and  it  became  ni^ht. 
And  in  the  depth  of  that  endless  winter  night,  she  bsard  lament- 
ing voices  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west,  from  plant,  and 
animal;  from  dying  nature  and  despairing  humanity;  and  she 
saw  life,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  love,  its  throbbing  heart,  buried 
alive  beneath  a  chill  covering  of  ice.  Heaven  seemed  dark  and 
void  ; — there  seemed  to  her  no  eyes,  even  as  there  was  no  heart. 
All  was  dead,  or  rather  all  was  dying — except  pain. 

There  is  a  signlfScant  picture  at  the  commencement  in  every 
mythology.  In  the  beginning,  there  is  a  bright,  and  warm,  and 
divine  principle,  which  allies  itself  to  darkness  ;  and  from  this 
union  of  light  and  darkness — of  fires  and  tears — proceeds  a  God. 
I  believe  that  something  similar  to  this  takes  place  in  every 
human  being  who  is  born  to  a  deeper  life ;  and  something  similar 
took  place  in  her  who  writes  these  lines. 

Looking  at  her  a  few  years  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  her.  Her  eyes  have  long  been  fiilcd 
with  tears  of  unspeakable  joy ;  she  is  like  one  who  hes  arisen 
from  the  grave  to  a  new  life.  What  has  cjiused  this  change  7 
Have  hor  splendid  youthful  dreams  been  accomplished  7  Is  she 
a  heroine  7  Has  she  become  victorious  in  beauty  or  renown  T 
No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  illusions  of  yonth  are  passed — 
the  season  of  youth  is  over.  And  yet  she  is  again  yonng;  for 
here  is  freedom  in  the  depih  of  her  soul,  and  "  let  there  be 
light"  has  been  spoken  above  its  dark  chaos  ;  and  the  light  has 
pentratcd  the  darkness  and  illuminated  the  night,  whilst  her  eye 
fixed  upon  that  light,  she  has  exclaimed,  with  tears  of  joy, 
"  Death,  where  is  ihy  sting  ?    Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  7" 

Many  graves  since  then  have  opened  to  receive  those  whom 
she  tenderly  loved;  many  a  ping  has  been  felt  since  then  ;  but 
the  heart  throbs  joyfully,  and  the  dark  ni^ht  is  over.  Yes,  it  is 
over  ;  but  not  the  fruit  which  it  has  borne  ;  for  there  arc  certain 
flowers  which  first  unfold  in  the  dirkness  ;  so  it  is  also  in  the 
midnioht  hours  of  great  suffering  the  human  soul  opens  itself 
to  the  light  of  eternal  stars. 

"  tf  it  be  desired  to  hear  anjthing  of  my  writings,  it  may  be 
said  they  began  in  the  eight  year  of  my  age,  whou  I  apostrophised 
the  moon  in  French  verses,  and  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
By  youth  I  continued  to  write  in  the  same  sublime  strain.  I 
wrote  under  the  ImpuK-c  of  restless  youthful  feelings.  I  wrote 
in  order  to  write.  Afterwards,  I  seized  the  pen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  another  motive  and  wrote — that  which  I  had  read. 

"  At  the  present  time,  when  I  stand  on  the  verge  of  the 
aatumn  of  my  life,  I  still  see  the  same  objeoU  which  surround 


me  in  the  early  days  of  my  spring,  and  I  am  so  happy  as  tUII 
to  possess,  out  of  many  dear  ones,  a  beloved  mother  and  sistar. 
The  mountains  which  surround  our  dwelling,  and  upon  whiek 
GrustavuB  Adoiphus  assembled  his  troops,  before  he  went  as  a 
deliverar  to  Germany,  appear  to  me  not  less  beautiful  than  tbaj 
were  in  the  days  of  my  childhood ;  they  hsve  increased,  in  ia» 
terest,  for  I  am  now  better  acquainted  with  their  graasea  and 
their  flownrs." 

Frederika  Bremer's  WorkB  are  x—The  Neighbors;  The  Home; 
The  H.  Family  ;  Strife  and  Peace  ;  Deteearlia;  Brothers  and 
Sisters;  The  Midnight  Sun;  together  with  smaller  tales,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  tracts  and  papers,  published  at  various 
timea  in  the  Swedi.^h  journals.  All  these  works  I  have,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  husband,  translated. 
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INPORTANT  DISCOVERY   IN   VENTILATION. 


At  a  time  when  cholera,  with  an  appalling  voice  calls  the 
most  earnest  attention  to  housie  ventilation,  and  dieadful  eMr 
plosions  and  loss  of  life  in  mines  demand  no  less  efforts  to  devise 
means  for  the  prevention  of  these  calamities,  we  have  much 
satisfaction  in  anticipating  that  human  residences  may  casilj 
be  supplied  with  a  continual  ciiculation  of  wholesome  air,  and 
the  most  dangerous  subterraneous  works  be  preserved  against 
accidents  from  foul  currents  of  fire-damp.  Doctor  Chowne  has 
enrolled  a  patent  for  improvements  in  ventilating  rooms  and 
apartments,  of  the  perfect  efficacy  of  which,  we  believe  thera 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  on  a  principle  at  once  most  simple  and 
unexpected. 

Without  going  into  details  ot  present,  we  may  state  ihat  the 
improvements  are  based  upon  an  action  in  the  syphon  which 
had  not  previously  attracted  the  notice  of  any  experimenter^ 
viz.,  that  if  fixed  with  legs  of  unequal  length,  the  air  ruahes  into 
the  shorter  leg,  and  circulates  up  and  discharges  itself  from  the 
longer  leg.  It  is  easv  to  see  how  readily  this  can  be  applied  to 
any  chamber,  in  order  to  puriiy  its  atmosphe:e.  Let  the  orifice 
of  the  shorter  \es  be  disposed  where  it  can- receive  the  current 
and  lead  it  into  the  chimney,  (in  mines,  into  the  shaft,)  so  as  to 
convert  that  chimney  or  shaft  into  the  longer  leg,  and  you  have 
at  once  the  circulation  complete.  A  similar  air  a3rphon  can  be 
employed  in  ships,  and  the  lowest  holds,  where  disease  is 
generated  in  the  close  berths  of  the  crowded  seamen,  be  rendered 
as  fresh  as  the  upper  decks.  The  curiosity  of  this  discovery  is 
that  air  in  a  syphon  reverses  the  action  of  water,  or  other  liquid 
which  enters  and  descends  or  moves  down  In  the  longer  leg! 
This  is  now  a  demonstrable  fact ;  but  how  is  the  principle  to  be 
sccounted  for  7  It  puzzles  our  philosophy.  That  air  in  the  bent 
lube  is  not  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  water,  or  any 
heavier  body,  is  evident;  and  it  must  be  from  this  relation  that 
the  updrafl  in  the  longer  leg  is  caused,  and  the  constant  ciroula- 
lion  and  withdrawal  of  polluted  gasses  carried  on.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — more  useful  and  important  dls» 
covery  has  never  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  civilised 
man.  Wo  see  no  end  to  its  application.  There  is  no  sanitory 
measure  suggested  to  which  it  may  not  form  a  most  beneficial 
adjunct.  Tlie'e  is  not  a  hovel,  a  jeliar,  a  crypt,  or  a  black  cloaa 
hole  anywhere,  that  it  may  not  cleanse  and  disinfect.  We  tmal 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing  it  to  the  public  teat  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  we  foresee  no  impediment. to  its  being  immedi« 
ately  and  universally  idopted  for  ihe  public  weal.  We  ougbl 
to  remark  that  fires  or  heated  apparatus  are  not  at  all  neceasar]r» 
and  that,  as  the  specification  expresses  it,  "this  action  isDcA 
prevented  by  making  the  shorter  leg  hot,  whilst  the  longer  leg 
remains  cold,  and  no  artificial  heal  is  necessary  to  the  longer 
leg  of  the  air  syphon  to  cause  this  action  to  take  place.'*  Ex-* 
traordinary  as  this  may  appear,  we  have  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments made  in  various  wavs,  with  tubes  from  less  than  an  inch 
to  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  we  canSvouch  for  the  fact  beinf 
perfectly  demonstrated.  Light  gas  does  descend  the  shorter  lei^ 
when  heated,  and  ascend  the  longer  leg  when  the  column  of  air 
is  much  colder  and  heavier.— [London  Literary  Gasette. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  WITH  US. 


Thx  rapid  surrey,  which  we  haye  taken  of  the  Judgment  of 
Christendom,  has  brought  up  for  oonsideration  the  highest  ob- 
jects of  interest,  presently  and  permanently,  for  our  Race. 

Christendom  is  the  Centre  of  mankind.     Catholicism  and 

Protestantism  guide  us  to  Christ  as  the  Centre  of  Christendom  ; 

Unitersal  Unity  opens  a  glimpse  of  Divine  Manhood  in  the 

life  of  Christ;  and  the  glorious  promise  therein  given  of  Heav- 

cnly  Hamanity  shines  out  upon  us. 

But  in  order  to  comprehend  the  tendencies  of  existing  socio- 
lies,  and  take  our  part  intelligently  and  consistently  in  the 
•Inigglefl  of  our  generation,  we  should  attain  to  confiding  com- 
mnion  with  this  Cknthk  wh'enoe  the  Life  of  Christendom 
Sows  in.  And  one  step  towards  such  communion  is  a  clear  in- 
itlleetual  perception. 

To-day,  then,  let  us  enter  into  and  explore  according  to  our 
power,  the  significance  of  Divine  Manhood  and  Heavenly  Hu- 
lity  as  presented  in  Jesus  Christ. 


L*-J^IOHT  POSTVRK  OP   MlND. 

Tifogyidingvoices  speak  to  one,  who  reverently  seeks  to  know 
the  character  and  office  of  the  Man,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  and  stamped  his  image  upon 
them )  whose  inspiration  and  aid  are]  still  instantly  active,  ao- 
•ordiog  to  the  assured  conviction  of  the  most  living  spirits  on 
•or  globe. 

The /r J/ voice  says  "Do  hot  dsnt.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
8Mnts,^who  have  blessed  the  last  eighteen  centuries  by  the 
ftcahness  of  their  piety,  the  sweetness  of  their  love,  their  hope 
and  humility,  their  magnanimous  heroism  and  indomitable 
pfttience,  their  angelic  freshness  of  heart  and  serene  anticipation 
ef  immortality, — do  not  belie  their  faith.  Oh  believe  1  They 
4K)ke  from  experience  whan  they  asserted  their  intercourse  with 
ft  Superhuman  source  of  light  and  blessedness.'' 

Iiet  us  respond :  "  We  will  not  deny !  Pour  in  upon  us  full 
Elimination ;  let  us  know  the  richness  of  the  promise  whereby 
Ihey  were  fed ;  let  us  too  grow  up  to  the  perfect  stature  of  god- 
finefls ;    Open  upon  us  the  glory  of  Divine  Providence.'' 

Then  comes  the  second  voice,  ea>y  ing  "  Do  not  exagg  erate.  The 
lift  of  holy  humanity,  ol  inspiration,  transfiguring  natural  im 
pnlae,  is  normal  not  exceptional  for  man.  Let  the  ascending 
Miriet  of  creations  "firomohemical  affinities  to  the  social  attrac- 
Hoiui  of  mankind  inform  you,  that  the  very  end  of  God  is  unity 
•f  living  intercommunion  between  himself  and  all  spirits.  D are 
to  trust  your  highest  aspirations,  to  put  fbrth  your  utmost  moral 
power,  to  seek  the  fullest  harmony  with  universal  order." 

And  again  let  us  answer :  '*  We  will  not  exaggerate !  The 
imlTerse  shall  be  made  glorious  to  us  by  the  perpetual  indwel- 
ling of  Divinity ;  we  will  keep  our  minds  open  to  the  teachings 
of  all  Qod's  symbols  of  beauty;  every  human  afi^ection  shall  be 
oonsecrated  in  our  regard,  as  a  germ  of  immortality  unfolding 
In  our  hearts." 

Then  both  voices  blend  thus  in  unison :  ''  In  asserting  Qod's 
universal  revelations  do  not  lose  sight  of  his  special  revelations, 
raing  grade  above  grade  to  Me,  his  Beloved  Son ;  But  in  recog 
Bisfngand  declaring  the  Divine  incarnation  in  One  Man  beware 
how  you  limit  or  lose  sight  of  the  Di7ine  incarnation  in  Human' 
ity." 

Can  we  take  and  keep  this  attitude  of  Unitary  Synthesis  in 
oontemplating  the  Life  of  Christ  ? 

Barely,  if  Christendom  is  the  Central  Reality  which  we  have 
asserted  it  to  be,  one  radiant  light  must  have  been  progressively 


« 

revealing  iCsdf  through  the  past  eighteen  oenturies,  hower^ 
much  reflracted  by  transient  obscurities  of  ignoranoo  uui  pi 
judice,  credulity  and  doubt. 

Let  us  then  traoe  up  the  great  streams  of  traditions  to  Uietr 
spuroe. 

.  II. — The  DivmiTT  of  Chris r. 
Is  the  first  grand  truth,  declared  by  innumerable  belicTcra  ; 
and  in  a  condensed  form,  the  views  of  those  who  worship  O09 
in  Christ  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

Man  was  originally  in  direct  communion  with  the  Infimds 
Being,  and  received  continually  an  influent  life  of  love,  tnilli, 
joy,  whereby  he  was  forever  reformed  into  the  Divine  Image,  and 
by  assimilating  which  he  was  destined  gradually  to  grow  op 
into  an  angel,  fit  for  transition  to  heaven.  But  by  wilfulneaB 
man  broke  this  living  tie,  lost  spirituality  in  animality,  and  fell 
under  the  fatal  dominion  of  natural  forces.  Thence  followed  a 
death  of  self-love,  sophistry  and  sensual  lusts,  destroying  tl&« 
original  harmony  of  his  physical,  mental,  moral  being,  and 
substituting  social  chaos  for  the  peaceful  union  of  the  primoTal 

race. 

To  save  Humanity  from  this  brutal  degradation,  and  open  to 
the  Eaoe  again  the  career  of  angelic  progress,  but  one  means 
could  avail.  It  was  to  plant  in  man  once  more  the  germ  of  » 
holy  will,  and  to  renew  the  severed  line  of  divine  oommunica- 
tion ;  it  was  for  Qod  to  become  incarnate  in  a  child  of  clay,  and 
by  meeting  instant  temptations,  bearing  sorest  trials,  and  suf- 
fering the  oruelest  form  of  death  which  man  can  infliot  on  man, 
with  perfect  purity,  and  perfect  love,  to  restore  in  mankind  his 
glorified  image,  and  make  them  at-one  with  Himself. 

This  miracle  of  mercy  did  not  transcend  the  infinite  benignity 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  his  second  person,  his  OreatlTa 
Word,  his  all  regulating  Wisdom,— when  the  ages  were  ripe, — 
he  entered  into  the  form  of  Man,  and  as  Qod-Man  bore  eril, 
died  on  the  oross,  rose  in  glory  to  be  Head  over  all  Homanitjr, 
and  firom  heaven  by  inoessaiit  inHuenoes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  and  is  organising  the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  evermore 
becoming  filled  with  his  fullness.  These  influences  are  con- 
sciously felt  by  the  regenerate,  as  a  Grace  that  far  transcends 
the  powers  of  natural  will.  And  finally,  this  testimony  of  a 
Soperhuman  Presence  with  Humanity,  is  cumulative  tlurough 
the  experience  of  sncoessiye  generations. 

Whence  originated  this  wonderfiil  ikith  7  From  Oriental  and 
Greek  philosophy,  say  the  critics ;  from  an  infhllible  illumlna- 
tion  perrading  the  Congregation  of  Sidnts,  declare  the  believers. 
Did  Heathen  and  Christian  doctrines  thus  flow  together  and 
culminate  in  the  creed  of  a  God-Man,  asks  the  earnest  inquirer, 
by  accident  or  divine  appointment  1 

But  whencesoever  sprung,  these  traditions  claim  thessnotion 
of  Jesus  Christ's  express  declarations.  It  is  undeniable,  thai 
according  to  reiterated  representations  of  his  nearest  wit- 
nesses the  Master  asserted  with  unparalleled  majesty  his 
Oneness  with  the  Father,  in  whom  he  dwelt  and  who  dwelt  in 
him;  announced  himself  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life; 
gave  boundless  promises  of  spiritual  aid  through  future  time  to 
all  who  opened  their  wills  to  him ;  organized  his  circle  of  apos- 
tles with  a  view  to  a  world  wide  and  everlasting  power  of  re- 
deeming love;  and  spread  before  his  followers  the  rista  of  an 
earth  ransomed  from  evil,  made  glorious  in  beauty,  and  bright- 
ened with  the  presence  of  angelic  hosts. 

But  is  this  the  whole  truth,  announced  by  the  traditions  of 
Christendom?  Not  so.  Form  the  first  onwards,  through  every 
generation,  countless  believers  havo  asserted 

III. — The  Manhood  of  Jk-us. 


The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  they  say,  born  in  purity,  nurtur- 
ed amidst  a  devout  nation,  Jnstinct  with  a  vast    roligious 
genius,  prompted  by  the  miseries,  social  oonvulsions,  supersti- 
ion,  depravity  and  darkness  of  his  age,  was  a  splendid  mani- 
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lM«tloii  of  man's  ianaU  power  of  spirittial  intuition  and  moral 
^jmpathiaa.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being  is  the 
fbnntatn  of  good-will,  the  spring  of  all  human  energy ;  it  is  a 
Divine  impulse,  Qod  through  his  highest  creature  passing  forth 
into  full  realisation.  The  very  end  of  any  and  evory  man  is- 
fhlfiUed,  when  becoming  consoious  of  this  divine  life  within  him, 
and  recognising  that  its  essence  is  love,  he  gives  himself  up 
to  unlimited  communion  with  the  Infinite  Source  of  Good  by 
disinterestedness,  and  oouseorates  his  highest  energies  to  be- 
nefioent  eo-operation  with  his  kind.  Then  does  he  truly  enter 
into  life,  immortal  life, >by  intercourse  with  fellow-spirits  and 
the  Bternal  Being. . 

To  fulfil  this  end  of  a  Spirit,  to  attain  to  this  true  manliness, 
has  been  the  aim  of  all  si^es  in  every  nation.  The  moral  prin- 
ciple at  once  impulsive  and  rational,  spontaneoas  and  reflective, 
has  always  and  every  where  been  honored  as  the  legitimate  Sov- 
erdgn  in  private  character  and  conduct,  in  public  laws  and 
manners.  In  poetry,  art,  ethics,  philosophy,  worship,  mankind 
has  perpetually  exhibited  an  irresistible  aspiration  towards  the 
Infinite,  an  ezhaustless  power  of  growth.  Jesus  was  a  felicitous 
illustration,  under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions,  of  the  good- 
nesfl^  which  is  latent  in  every  child  of  Adam.  His  grandest 
words  of  piety  and  charity  are  but  a  fall  utterance  of  longings 
and  hopes,  which  find  an  echo  in  the  native  iostinots  of  the 
youngest  child  and  the  simplest  savage.  His  prayers  and  max- 
ims, promises  and  benedictions,  but  eloquently  repeat,  what 
earnest  and  living  souls  have  spoken  in  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  eartn.  And  when  physiological,  legislative  and 
•eientific  reforms  have  taught  the  human  race,  harmoniously  to 
obey  the  laws  of  their  nature,  individuals,  communities  and 
mankind  at  large,  will  realise  in  their  experience,  all,  and  per- 
haps more,  that  Jesus  was. 

It  is  very  intelligible,  how  loving  hearts,  won  by  the  exceed- 
ing attractiveness  of  this  beautiful  person,  should  have  surroun- 
ded him  with  a  cloud  of  exaggeration,  through  which  his  com- 
monest words  and  acts  loom  up  in  monstrous  distortion.  But 
a  good  heart  and  good  sense,  combined,  readily  dispel  these  de- 
lusive representations,  and  bring  out  the  carpenter  of  Galilee 
to  noontide  light,  as  an  earnest,  magnanimous,  brave  reformer, 
*-who  qrmpathited  profoundly  with  the  people,  made  the  sor- 
rows of  the  poor  his  own,  met  undauntedly  face  to  face  the  op- 
pressor, stripped  bare  pretenders  and  hypocrites,  lived  out  the 
law  of  justice  by  which  he  measured  his  fellows,  high  and  low, 
and  brightened  every  scene  however  humble  with  a  radiant 
light  of  love.  No  wonder,  his  followers  felt  the  refreshment  of  his 
example  long  after  he  was  rudely  torn  from  them.  Let  his  name 
stand  as  the  symbol  for  Humanity,  till  mankind  are  reformed 
in  his  image. 

Hoir  shall  we  explain  the  rise  of  these  Aree  opinions  in  the 
face  of  orthodox  dogmas  ?  They  emanate,  say  supernaturalists, 
f^om  pride,  self-will,  shallow  experience  in  human  affairs,  igno- 
rance of  mankind,  intellectual  enthusiasm  combined  with  cold- 
ness of  heart,  impious  perverseness.  Not  so  I  answer  the  re- 
Terers  of  man's  native  goodness  and  sublime  destiny,  the  univer- 
sal, reverent  admiration  for  Jesus  and  the  confidence  felt,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  attain  like  greatness,  are  proof 
that  Humanity  is  animated  with  a  life  of  love,  truly  infinite  in 
tenden<7.  Meanwhile,  he  who  sees  in  all  history  an  unfolding 
of  Providential  purpose  reflects,  'that  in  proportion  as  Chris- 
tian piety  and  charity  have  softened  and  spiritualized  most  civ- 
ilised communities,  has  the  conviction  of  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
grown,  and  that  among  the  teachers  of  this  doctrine  have  been 
some  of  the  most  Christ-like  of  men. 

If  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  Jesus  himself,  one  fact  st-anQs 
out  clear  amidst  all  obscuring  myths.  The  great  men  of  Judea 
eut  off  the  young  Galilean  innovator,  because  they  feared  that 
Tevolotion  would  spring  from  the  excitement  which  his  pungent 
appeals  stirred  up  in  the  people.    Never  were  respectability, 


wealthy  caste,  ambition,  treated  with  more  straightforward  sin- 
cerity ;  never  were  ^'shams''  af  all  kinds  more  swiftly  burned 
to  ashes  in  a  pure  flame  of  indignation.  Wit,  presence  of  mind 
keenest  penetration,  indomitable  courage, — all  subdued,  har- 
monized, sweetened,  sublimed  by  a  boundless  humanity — com- 
bined to  give  that  plain  peasant  his  mighty  power  over  the 
multitude.  Whatever  else  was  in  his  thought,  at  least  his  pur- 
pose was  to  bind  his  followers  together  in  living  fraternities. 

Here  then  are  the  two  grand  streams  of  Christian  Tradition, 
-^presenting  in  contrast  the  DiviunT  and  the  HuKARtTT  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Good  men,  wise  men,  equally  good  and  equally  wise,  alike 
pious  and  learned,  loving  and  magnanimous,  have  been,  are  now, 
wasting  time,  talent,  love,  power,  in  debate  whether  Christ 
was  really  God  Incarnate  or  Jesus  merely  a  Good  Man. 

Around  this  centml  controversy  gather  countless  differences 
as  to  the  whole  range  of  human  destiny  and  duty,  which  vitally 
affect  the  practical  plans  of  the  smallest  community  and  hum- 
blest person  in  Christendom,  and  paralyse  all  movements  of  hu» 
mane  reform  in  its  midst  and  upon  the  world  at  large. 

Christendom  can  never  fulfil  its  manifest  end  of  being  a  Living 
Centre  to  mankind,  until  it  is  a  Unity.  It  cannot  be  a  Unity, 
until  it  is  in  communion  with  Tbb  CeirraB  whence  flows  Its  LifiBi 
Before  it  enters  fUlly  into  suoh  communion,  conflicting  views  in 
rehition  to  the  Divinity  and  HuMANmr  of  its  Centre  must  be 
made  at-one. 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  that  mighty  word,  God-Mak. 

w.  a.  c. 
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LETTERS  TO  AS80CIATI0NISTS. 

Number  Thxex. 


We  have  considered  our  Position  and  our  accepted  Platform* 
The  American  Union  of  Associationists  is  one  regiment,  or  com^ 
pany  of  the  grand  army  of  Socialism. 

But  Socialism  has  many  banners ;  where  is  its  Oriflamme  ? 
Has  it  One  acknowledged  Chiel^  one  Central  Authority,  one 
established  Creed  7 

We  must  grant  that  the  Socialists  are  a  host  of  volunteers, 
each  band  of  whom  utters  a  special  rally-cry.  The  popular 
movements — ^whose  aim  is  the  elevation  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
by  suoh  a  practical  co-operation  of  Capitalists  and  Workmen, 
as  will  ensure  in  all  communities  the  Conditions  of  FaATSBiiiTT 
— are  as  various  as  the  character,  culture  and  circumstances  of 
the  nations,  towns,  classes,  wherein  they  have  originated. 

Yet  this  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  People  of  Christendom 
to  guAn  peace  by  ;M5(tc«,— coming  as  the  result  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  Progress,  seeking  as  its  end  Brotherhood — is  mani- 
festly Providential.  Does  not  our  assured  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  Socialism  spring  from  the  conviction,  that  these  strivings, 
theorisings,  aspirings  after  Social  Reorganization  are  suggested 
by  influences  from  God,  through  Humanity  in  the  Spiritual 
world,  and  that  the  grand  Reality,  towards  which  our  partial 
efforts  are  guided,  is  the  establishment  of  Heaven  upon  Earth  ? 

Social  Reform,  in  the  United  States,  arose  normally  from  the 
political,  philanthropic,  speculative  and  religious  tendencies  of 
the  times.  The  Working  Men's  movement,  and  the  many  schemes 
of  Radical  Democracy — the  Reforms,  devoted  to  Anti- Slavery, 
Prison-Discipline,  Temperance,  Purity,  Education,  Peace— the 
Philosophy  of  the  age,  Naturalistic,  Phrenological,  Pliysiologi- 
cal,  Mesmeric,  Humanitary,  Spiritual— finally,  the  heart-sick- 
ness of  thousands  at  the  death-in-Ufe  of  prevalent  Protestant- 
ism, the  impossibility  of  their  finding  freedom  and  harmony  in 
old  Catholicism,  and  longings  for  a  practical  religion  which  in 
some  approximate  degree  might  fulfil  the  Ideal  of  Universal 
Unity — these  and  countless  conjoint  tendencies  have  been  and 
are  irresistibly  oonverging  towards  the  organisation  among  us 
of  Christian  Commonwealths.    No  one  can  foresee,  it  would  be 
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folly  to  attempt  to  foreshape  the  coarse,  whereby  Socialism  in 
this  land  is  to  realise  itself  in  a  Confederacy  of  Religions  Re- 
publics. 

Bat  the  branch  of  Social  Reform  represented  by  the  so  called 
**  AssociATioifisTS,''  undeniably  took  its  special  form  and  direc- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Charles  Fourier. 

The  question  then  rises,  "  What  is  and  should  be  our  Rela- 
tion TO  FoUEIER." 

This  question  one  of  your  body  would  try  to  answer,  speak- 
ing of  coarse  4ndindiuiUy,  assuming  no  collective  responsibility, 
and  trusting  that  the  frankness  of  his  criticism,  both  negative 
and  positive,  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous.  A  truly  Great 
Man— «uch  as  Fourier  unquestionably  was — deserves  at  the 
hands  of  his  feliow-men  honest  appreciation.  He  needs  no  pan- 
egyric; his  peers  alone  could  adequately  judge  him;  it  is  for 
those  who  have  been  in  any  sense  disciples,  to  state  exactly  what 
they  feel  and  think  of  their  teachers  position  and  function. 
Socialism  is  too  stem,  near,  and  urgent  a  movement,  too  full  at 
once  of  warning  and  of  promise,  too  complex  and  vast  in  its 
oonnections  with  mankind's  dearest  interests,  for  any  to  tamper 
with  it  frivolously.  Personal  claims  are  yery  trifling  in  view 
of  such  a  world-wide  reformation,  as  Fourier  had  the  honor  to 
herald.  And  he  surely  was  the  very  man  to  say — "  Waste  no 
time  in  apologies ;  out  with  your  undisguised  thought  of  me 
and  my  system ;  above  all,  be  true.'' 

L    Negative  Criticism. 

1.  Fourier's  starting  point  of  Absolute  Doubt— the  challen- 
ging, getting  rid  of,  and  sweeping  clean  tradition  in  order  to 
set  out  afresh,  is  a  position  as  unattainable  as  it  would  be  un- 
tenable. By  blood,  temperament,  intellectual  tendencies,  infor- 
mation, vocabulary,  manners,  modes  of  thought,  prejudices, 
principles,  &c.  &c.,  every  man  is  and  must  be  a  child  of  his  age 
and  nation.  Fourier  was  a  Frenchman,  bred  amidst  the  chaos 
of  Revolution ;  and  his  whole  tone  of  character  and  mind  show 
his  stock  and  training. 

The  right  position  for  the  Scholar  in  all  Science,  but  especial- 
ly in  Social  Science,  is  Faith,  a  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
aspirations,  hopes,  discoveries,  axioms,  institutions  of  past  ages. 
Loyalty  should  baptise  liberty.  Just  in  degree,  as  we  cordially 
love  the  Troth  and  Good,  transmitted  through  ancestors,  do  we 
become  competent  judges  of  our  own  generation,  and  credible 
prophets  of  future  ages.  The  very  view  of  the  Unity  of  Hu- 
manity to  which  Fourier  attained,  and  which  no  man  in  the  an- 
cient or  modern  world  recognized  more  clearly  than  he  did  at 
times — should  have  led  him  to  discard  skepticism,  except  as  a 
mere  subsidiary  instrumentality  of  judgment.  IfriECRAL  ex- 
rhORATiov  was  the  true  method  for  a  genius  so  large,  rich,  pene- 
trating— a  method  used  by  Fourier  admirably  in  his  best  hours 
— but  the  "  pou  sto,''  the  standing  place,  for  one  who  would 
wield  such  a  lever,  can  be  nothing  else  than  Trvst  in  Mall. 

Fourier  perverted  his  mind  by  scorn  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  capricious  in  estimating  men  and  nations.  His  books  are 
disfigured  by  sneers  at  sages  and  legislators,  to  honor  whom  ho 
should  have  felt  as  an  honor ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  prevalent  temper  towards  forerunners  in  all  branches  of 
discovery,  and  towards  cot emporary  students,  was  contempt.  In 
a  word,  he  assumed  the  part  of  a  giant  among  pigmies.  Such 
conduct  was  surely  as  absurd  as  it  was  arrogant.  It  sadly 
blinded  him  with  conceit,  shut  him  up  in  his  own  notions,  and 
out  him  off  f|:om  universal  sympathies. 

This  want  of  Catholicity— using  the  Word  in  its  large  and 
strict  sense — explains  Fourier's  disregard  of  History.  With  his 
astonishing  powers  of  exact  analysis,  retentive  memory  and 
creative  imagination,  what  might  he  not  have  done  as  an  his- 
torical explorer  I  Greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  so  much 
neglected  to  trace  the  development  of  families,  peoples,  races. 
Inconsistently  with  many  of  his  own  principles  he  learned  to 
think  and  speak  of  Man  as  a  Natural  Production,  rather  thui 


as  a  Free  Intelligence  guided  and  inspired  from  a  SuperlminMi 
Center.    Consequently,  either  without  consciousness  or  delib- 
erately, he  committed  the  enormous  error  of  leaving  unexplain- 
ed the  problem  of  Christendom,  and  treated  of  modem  Boro- 
pean  Civilisation  as  if  Christ  had  never  lived.    All  the  more 
unsatisfactory  does  his  course  in  this  respect  appear,  beoaose 
he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  has  left  on  record  some  quite 
mystical  hints  as  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  future 
triumph  of  the  Cross.    But  the  important  point  to  be  noCioed 
is,— that  he  did  not  justify  his  position  as  a  Social  Reorganiser 
in  this  era  of  Christendom,  by  showing  fts  accord  with  the 
leadings  of  Providence.    He  presented  the  ^  System  of  Har- 
mony ''  as  a  boon  from  himself— the  sole  discoverer— to  a  per- 
verse race,  rather  than  as  a  lesson  whioh  he  had  learned,  thou^ 
but  in  part,  from  the  promptings  of  Humanity,  as  enlightened 
from  on  high. 

2.  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist, — as  any  man,  who  Berers  tlie 
traditional  life-tie  which  binds  him  to  his  race,  will  almoet 
necessarily  become,  unless  he  sinks  into  the  lower  depths  of 
materialistic  Atheism.  Setting  out  from  Nature,  and  striving 
to  ascend  from  Natural  Law  to  Universal  Order,  he  reoognlaed 
three  constituent  principfes  of  all  existence — Active,  Neutral, 
Passive, — which  he  asserted  to  beco-etemsL  Consequently,  he 
denied  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ereatioH  ;  identified  creatures 
with  the  creator,  by  making  them  the  multiple  of  which  he  was 
the  unity ;  and  instinctively  limited  his  efforts  to  the  study  of 
necessary  processes  of  development. 

Fourier  indeed  called  the  Active  principle  alone  G  on;  thoogh 
consistently  he  should  have  appropriated  that  name  to  the  three 
principles  in  combination ;  bat  evidently  his  thought  was  the 
very  old  and  familiar  one,  that  the  Passive  principle  was  the 
body  of  whioh  God  was  the  soul.  And  his  notion  of  the  Neater 
principle  wa0*so  obscure,  that  whether  he  considered  it/piritoal, 
or  material,  or  mixed — intelligent  or  unintelligent,  composite 
or  simple,  personal  or  impersonal,  collective  or  individual,  it 
would  be  diffieult  to  say. 

It  is  but  just  thus  to  acknowledge  that  Fourier's  Trinity  of 
God.  the  Universe  and  Mathematics,  was  a  most  incomplete  eon- 
oeption,  that  his  analysis  of  fundamental  realities  was  extreme- 
ly superficial,  and  finally  that  this  radical  error  vitiated  hia 
whole  doctrine  of  cosmogony,  of  human  destiny  and  duty  on 
earth,  of  immortality  and  spiritual  mediation,  of  heaven  and 
proridence. 

It  is  not  asserted,  that  Fourier  attempted  to  draw  no  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Divine  Being,  Spirits,  and  the  Material 
World,  for  by  his  view  of  hierarchy  he  represented  Deity  as  the 
One  and  All,  of  which  every  existence,  according  to  its  degree^ 
was  a  part  more  or  less  honorable.  But  it  is  asserted,  that  Fou- 
rier doubtless  regarded  Substance  intrinsically  one,  through- 
out the  range  of  universal  existence,  and  looked  upon  spirit  and 
matter,  in  all  forms,  as  merely  its  modified  manifestations. 
Hence  he  fell  into  the  same  errors  and  extravagancies,  whioh 
have  bewildered  Pantheists  in  all  lands  and  times ;  and  though 
retaining  usages  of  language  drawn  from  man's  experience  of 
moral  freedom,  was  actually  a  Fatalist,  and  practically  a  denier 
of  "  Right  and  Wrong,"  except  in  a  utilitarian  sense. 

3.  Thus  dissevered  from  hallowed  traditions  of  Humanity, 
and  Pantheistic  in  philosophy,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Fourier  should  have  misapprehended  the  quality  of  Reason 
and  Conscience,  slighted  their  function  in  man  individual  and 
collective,  and  left  the  whole  sphere  of  intellect  in  confusion. 

Fourier  recognized  in  man  three  branches  of  affection,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  the  Primal  Trinity  of  God,  Matta 
and  Mathematics,  and  impelling  man  to  combine  Social  ties 
with  Sensitive  joys  according  to  modes  of  universal  Order.  Tet 
rich  in  suggestion  as  is  his  statement, — that  the  three  Distribu- 
tive affections  represent  the  Serial  Law,  which  is  the  Divine 
Method  of  arrangement  in  all  departmeut8,^Fonrler  never  ap 
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pean  to  bare  dal/  estimated  the  worth  of  the  Rational  priaoi* 
pie.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  the  deliberative  and  governing 
power,  without  whose  constant  regulation,  persons  ond  states 
would  fall  into  inextricable  anarchy.  That  is  to  say,  ho  did  not 
conceive  of  Reason  as  a  consciously  free  energy,  but  rather  as  an 
unconscious  impulse;  and  did  not  steadily  present  it  as  the 
specially  human  endowment  whereby  man  takes  rank  among 
spirits,  and  voluntarily  ascends  to  communion  and  co-operation 
with  Ood.  There  are  passages  in  his  writings,  to  be  sure, 
which  show,  that  he  had  not  overlooked — as  indeed  how  could 
he — ^man's  power  of  judgment,  choice  and  rule,  and  others 
wherein  he  describes  the  Human  Race  as  entering  by  means  of 
this  disposing  and  ordering  faculty,  into  concert  of  action  with 
the  Divine  Being.  But  all  his  social  arrangements  and  maxims 
for  private  conduct  show,  that  he  considered  the  Distributive 
passions  simply  as  acting  spontaneously  like  the  other  passions 

Hence  Fourier's  exaggerated  estimate  of  Attraction,  contempt 
of  Repression,  disregard  of  Legal  provisions,  and  utter  aversion 
to  Morality  and  Self-Con trol.  His  ideal  of  Social  Harmony  by 
means  of  the  freest  play  of  all  impulses  acting  in  order  was 
sublime ; — but  that  in  his  admiration  of  spontaneity  and  gnnias 
he  slighted  reflection  and  experience,  and  by  trust  in  Qod's  in- 
spirations and  nature^s  symbolic  correspondence  to  man's  de- 
sires, undervalued  the  importauce  of  human  aspiration  and  re- 
action, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Keenly  accurate  as  Fourier 
was,  when  criticizing  past  and  present  societies,  he  became  a 
mystic  poet  when  imaging  future  ages.  His  error  was  n  beauti- 
ful dream,  an  heroic  hope,  a  heavenly  aspiration,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  an  error  j  and  most  injuriously  did  it  alTect  all  his  con- 
templated social  pi^ visions,  from  marriage,  through  education 
and  legislation,  up  to  worship. 

Here  are  three  negative  criticisms  upon  Fourier  and  his  Sys- 
tem, each  of  which  is  grave,  and  which  combine  to  prove  that 
he  had  not  adequately  solved  the  Social  Problem. 

What  then, — recognizing  his  limitations — shall  we  disown 
him,  as  a  Master  in  Social  Science  7 

By  no  means !  The  incredulous,  sneering  world  owes  Fourier 
an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  and  posterity  will  surely  atone 
for  present  suspicion  and  insult  with  its  highest  honors.  His 
claims  to  our  reverent  regard  shall  bo  the  topic  of  the  next 
letter.  w.  h.  c. 


»M 


PROTECTIVE  UNION  OF  NEW  YORK 


We  rejoice  to  copy  into  our  columns  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  cordially  offer  to  our 
friends  engaged  in  this  promising  enterprise,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  as  a  vehicle  of  communication  with  the  public. 

The  Unions  of  New  England  aro  merely  commercial  and 
economical  Associations.  Working-men  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  their  groceries,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  di- 
rectly from  ^*bAss"  producers  and  manufacturers.  Thus  the 
services  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  rendered  unneces- 
sary. But  these  men  must  live,  so  they  think,  ani  If  they  can- 
not get  a  living  by  purclia.sing  of  the  eoiployers  'of  the  work- 
ing-man the  products  of  his  libor  as  cheap  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  dear,  they  must  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by 
their  own  labor,  if  they  have  not  suflScient  capital  to  become 
employers  themselves.  The  Associations  are  then,  consequent- 
ly, mrde  to  feel,  that  whatever  course  the  useless  classes  whom 
they  have  superseded  choose  to  pursue,  the  result  is  the  same. 
If  they  become  employers,  they  sell  directly  to  the  consumer, 
cT  their  own  prices.  If  they  become  workers,  they  underwork 
their  brethren.  So  that  if  prices  fall  on  the  one  hand,  wages 
are  reduced  proportionately  on  the  other  hand.  Hence  it  makes 
no  difference  to  working-men  who  buy  and  sell  the  products  of 
their  labor,  so  long  as  they  are  not  their  own  employers. 

But  the  Protective  Union  of  New-Tork  is  not  merely  a  com- 


mercial and  economioal  association.  It  organises  the  industry 
of  its  members.  They  become  their  own  employers,  80*far  as 
their  means  will  permit  the  prosecution  of  this  or  that  branch 
of  business.  The  capital  is  necessarily  small ;  the  business 
transacted  is  therefore  very  limited.  The  savings  of  a  few 
hundred  working-men  suffice  to  employ  only  a  few  dozen.  But 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  timo  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  all  the  business  of  Society  must  be  transacted  by 
united  working-men,  or  there  will  be  no  business  transacted. 
If  the  want  of  capital  is  the  only  obstacle  to  success,  and  this 
capital.  In  the  shape  of  land,  raw  material,  &c., — fairly  their 
own  property  by  right  of  production — is  legally  withheld  from 
tl^em  by  its  present  possesors,  they  will  quietly  change  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  unjustly  prevented  from  using  it. 
Their  natural  right  to  the  free  use  of  all  the  material  necessa- 
ry to  keep  themselves  employed,  will  be  duly  appreciated  when 
thfay  have  progressed  as  far  as  they  can  with  the  limited  means 
they  have;  and  the  next  step  they  must  take  to  attain  the  in- 
dustrial object  for  which  they  have  associated,  is  the  adoption 
of  such  a  political  course  of  action  as  will  inevitably  transfer 
the  poiagession  of  that  material  to  them. 

This  Union  wos  instituted  January  2 1st,  1844,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  April,  1848.  It  then  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $500,  and  this  business  has 
been  quietly  and  successfully  prosecuted  until  the  present 
time.  It  now  bakes  upwards  of  S600  worth  of  bread  per  week, 
which  is  served  to  its  customers  at  their  residences.  But  as 
the  premises  now  occupied  for  the  bakery,  on  the  corner  of 
Seventh  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street,  will  not  allow  any  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  bread  baked,  the  Union  has  invested 
a  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  prosecution  of  its 
business,  in  the  establishment  of  a  grocery  adjoining  the  ba- 
kery, where  all  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to  favor  it  with 
their  custom  may  depend  on  obtaining  just  weight  and  measure, 
at  as  low  a  price  as  the  articles  required  can  be  sold  in  the 
city. 

As  the  Union  declares  no  dividend,  the  profits  realized  by 
the  prosecution  of  one  branch  of  business  are  invested  again  in 
the  same  or  another  branch  of  business,  and  preparations  are 
now  being  made  to  commence  the  wheelwright  and  wagon-mak- 
ing business.  It  has  already  orders  to  fill  for  San  Francisco, 
given  by  friends  who  are  soon  to  organize  a  co-operative  Union 
there. 

A  Protective  Union,  which  adopted  the  same  constitution,  was 
organized  at  Newark,  N.  J  ,  last  June,  and  is  now  ready  to  com- 
mence business  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Academy 
streets.  There  is  every  probability  of  a  branch  being  formed 
at  Utico,  and  the  Unions  of  the  E  ist  are  beginning  to  talk  of 
the  necessity  of  organizing  Industry  in  the  same  manner.  A 
nucleus  also  exists  at  Stamford,  Conn.  And  the  Industrial  Con- 
gress held  in  June,  1848,  at  Phihidelphia, 

Resolved,  (without  a  dissenting  voice.)  That  the  New  York 
Protective  Unions  were  the  most  practical-working  organisa- 
tions then  known.  W.  W. 

Address  George  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Protective  Union 
Bakery,  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street. 

LvT  thine  affections  rest  on  thini^s  above,  and  not  on  those  of 
earth.  Avoid  unchastness,  passion,  foul  desires,  and  covetons* 
ness,  and  with  them  put  off  anger,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  evil 
utterance.  Clothe  thyself  as  the  chosen  of  God,  the  holy,  the 
beloved,  with  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  gentleness,  tolerance, 
patience.  He  merciful  and  forbearing  one  to  another,  and  above 
all,  charitable ;  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  your  hearts,  and  the 
words  of  Christ  incline  you  to  wisdom.  Wives  obey  your 
husbands,  husbands,  love  youi  wives,  children  hearken  to  your 
parents,  fathers  do  not  unduly  humiliate  your  children,  servants 
submit  to  your  lords ;  he  who  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  his 
reward. 
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For  The  Spiiit  of  th«  Age. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  COMB  rNATI ON.  ' 


On  every  hand  we  have  examples  of  the  life  and  energy  that , 
areinfased  into  all  enterprises  through  the  magic  pover  of! 
combination.  Take  the  newspaper  press,  for  instance.  What 
is  the  reason  that  a  newspaper  which  it  has  cost  sercral  hundred 
dollars  to  produce,  ean  be  purchased  for  one,  two,  or  six  cents  ? 
Simply  because  so  many  combine  to  purchase  it.  If  among  ten 
thousand  newspaper  patrons  there  should  be  such  disunion  of 
interests  as  to  require  twenty  different  papers  to  adTOoate  their  I 
separate  Tiews,  there  would  be  only  five  hundred  Rubscribers  to 
each  journal ;  every  one  of  which,  with  such  meagre  support, 
would  show  an  inefficient  spirit,  powerless  for  good,  and  soon 
terminate  its  useless  existence.  But  should  the  ten  thousand 
names  be  all  appended  to  one  subscription  list,  the  journal  so 
lapported  would  exhibit  a  life  and  spirit  that  would  command 
%  powerful  influence  in  the  community,  and  soon  unite  with  it 
every  element  of  success.  When  this  combination  becomes  to 
be  permanent,  as  it  is  with  long-established  journals,  its  value 
can  then  be  estimated  in  round  .numbers,  and  ten  thousand, 
fifty  thousand,  and  even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  some- 
times the  acknowledged  value  of  the  *'  good  wilP'  of  a  newspaper 
establishment. 

Upon  this  principle  of  combination,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  better  for  editors,  publishers,  and  patrons  of  newspapers  with 
small  circulation,  if  five,  ten,  or  twenty  of  them  should  combine 
and  form  one  enlarged  sheet  at  the  same  price.  In  this  city 
there  could  be  noted  full  twenty  weekly  newspapers,  which 
struggle  on  through  a  precarious  existence,  whose  subscription 
list  combined  would  not  bo  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  one 
efficient  paper.  If  these  were  united,  and  able  writers  engaged 
to  give  a  sterling  character  to  the  contents  of  the  new  enlarged 
journal,  how  mnch  better  it  would  be  for  the  subscribers !  Of 
course,  a  much  more  liberal  treatment  of  all  subjects  would 
have  to  be  adopted ;  but  would  the  readers  of  the  paper  be 
losers  on  this  account  ?  Several  Reform  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  have  been  discontinued  lately  for  want  of  sup- 
port. The  true  and  proper  plan  for  a  half-dozen  or  dozen  pa- 
pers of  this  class  would  be,  to  unite  and  form  one  efficient  pa- 
per. An  eclectic  Reform  journal,  that  would  give  the  largest 
liberty  to  its  writers,  without  being  responsible  for  their  opin- 
ions, should  supersede  these  small  ones.  The  energy  which  is 
now  lost  by  being  diyerted  through  so  many  channels,  would 
then  be  rendered  effectual  by  being  concentrated  in  one.  Not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  combination,  moreover, 
would  be  the  closer  degree  of  union  that  would  thence  necessa- 
rily subsist  among  reformers  and  reforms. 

The  advantages  of  combination  are  illustrated  also  by  the 
seyeral  Art  Unions.  To  raise  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  one 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  gallery  of  paintings  free 
to  the  public,  would  have  been  thought,  a  few  years  since,  an 
idea  almost  as  Utopian  as  the  present  dreams  of  the  Socialists. 
But  association — combination,  hns  done  even  this.  The  city  of 
New  York  should  be  proud  of  her  Art  Union  galleries ;  they 
are  a  gift  of  the  associations  to  the  people ;  and  the  luxury 
which  the  poor  enjoy  in  being  permitted  to  visit  them  without 
charge,  can  only  be  equalled  in  the  full  fruition  of  Communism 
itself. 

On  a  similar  plan  might  also  be  projected  a  Literary  Union — 
its  main  object  being  the  establishment  of  a  free  Library  and 
Reading  Room.  To  *bis  purpose  one  half  of  its  funds  might  be 
devoted,  and  the  other  half  distributed  to  the  members  in  prizes. 
The  first  prize  might  be  a  life- subscription  to  several  periodi- 
ealSy  as  a  Review,  a  Magazine,  and  Wee&ly  and  Daily  Newspa- 
per. This  annuity  could  be  bought  of  a  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, by  the  Union.  Other  prizes  might  consist  of  subscriptions 
to  periodicals  for  a  shorter  period,  and  of  rare  and  costly  books. 
The  California  Mining  Companies  have  also  illustrated  the 


principle  that  in  anion  there  is  ptrength.  Last  spring,  when  00 
many  ships  were  advertised  to  sail  from  this  port  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  price  of  a  pessage  was  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Not  a  ftw  of  the  adventurers  were  astonished  to 
find  that  a  company  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  by  eontrib- 
uting  each  the  amonnt  charged  for  a  passage,  could  buy  ft  fin* 
large  ship  themselves, — and  not  only  that,  but  store  her  with 
provisions  and  cargo  besides.  Eaeh  of  these  oompanies,  then, 
was  a  Protective  Union,  and  their  objeet  was  the  same  as  that  of 
all  our  Unions — the  protection  of  the  consumer  from  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  retailer.  0.  P.  HATra^n. 


For  The  Spirit  of  ikM 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  FiDiToa :  While  in  several  articles  of  your  psper,  all  the 
late  attempts  of  the  European  nations  at  freeing  themselves  of 
an  unsupportable  oppression,  by  revolutionary  outbreaks,  are 
reprobated,  I  find  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  First  of  August,'' 
in  No.  7,  an  undisguised  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  yery  coun- 
try, to  remove  mere  presumptive  evils,  by  measures,  which 
would  be  nothing  less  than  open  revolution.  It  is  proposed : — 
"  Should  California  oiTer  itself,  with  a  constitution  not  positive- 
ly jfTohibUing  fllavety,  and  should  Congress  not  reject  such  a  con- 
stitution, the  Union  is  broken,  and  private  assemblies  of  the 
people  must  be  summoned  to  form  a  new  Union.V — "  Should  the 
Anti-slavery  Extension  Proviso  ^ot  be  passed,  a  new  Union 
is  to  be  organized,"  &c. 

Our  present  Union  rests  upon  a  solemn  and  sacred  compact 
and  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  in  consequence  of  one-sided 
wishes,  how  pure  soever  they  might  be  in  themselves.  By  our 
present  Union,  we  have  become  in  many  respects  the  greatest, 
at  any  rate,  the  freest  and  happiest,  nation  on  earth ;  and  we 
should  not  wantonly  give  up  the  unparalelled  advantages  de- 
rived from  it,  and  perhaps,  by  breaking  it  down,  sink  back  into 
insignificance.  Our  Union  happily  allies  into  one  political 
brotherhood,  people  from  all  countries,  of  all  creeds,  of  the 
most  various  pursuits  of  life  and  private  interests,  opinions,  de- 
grees of  cultivation,  &o. ;  and  since  it  accomplishes  so  much,  a 
minority  party,  however  noble  their  ends  may  be.  eannot  be 
justified  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  one  of  doubt- 
ful value. 

None  of  us  are  free  from  selfishness,  in  some  degree,  and  eT- 
ery  one  may  err ;  but  all  of  us  are  rational  beings,  and  suscep- 
tible of  truth.  If  we  trust  that  reason  will  ultimately  get 
the  better  of  error,  then,  a  minority,  although  convinced  of  be- 
ing in  the  right,  would  do  wrong  rashly  to  earry  out  by  force 
the  views,  which,  under  our  free  institutions,  can  be  fully  main- 
tained in  a  lawful  manner,  as  soon  as  we  have  succeeded  in  per* 
suading  the  majority  of  their  correctness. 

It  is  a  wise  maxim,  not  to  be  overlooked  by  true  progression- 
ists,  to  strive  for  the  better^  not  for  the  best.  What  the  better  is 
we  easily  find  out  by  comparison ;  what  the  best  is,  no  one 
should  pretend  to  know.  Progress  can  never  mean  more  than 
approximatiou  to  the  best  or  perfect,  (the  Absolute  Good,)  whose 
nature  is  Infinity.  When  engoged  in  a  good  cause,  we  should 
be  contented  to  gain  ground  little  by  little.  Now,  that  the 
friends  of  Imitation  and  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  are  gain- 
ing ground  constantly  and  daily,  no  sensible  man  will  deny  ; 
while  by  rash  action,  and  capricious  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  as  for  the  time  being  expressed,  more  must  be  lost 
than  won.  In  a  free  state  like  ours,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
all  parties  act  from  conviction ;  and  conriction  can  be  over- 
come by  good  reasons  only,  not  by  obstinacy  or  force.  Convince 
the  minority  of  what  is  right,  and  our  present  Union  will  not 
be  in  the  way  of  any  measure  demanded  by  the  advanced  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  beware  of  making  our  nation  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  dissolving  the  Union  and  forming  a  n«w  one,- 
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idea,  as  yel,  thanks  be  to  God»  ooaaldend  as  aa  enormitj,  as  a 
sacrilege  b/  the  mass  of  the  people. 

But  in  this  ease  yet  other  oonsiderations  present  themselves. 
The  extreme  portion  either  of  the  north-east  or  south-east  of 
ibis  country,  eannot  by  their  will  dissolTO  the  Union,  or  form 
new  anions  aooording  to  their  liking.  The  hfiart  of  our  whole 
political  organixation  is  the  West,  the  Tast  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
stppi ;  and,  as  a  western  man,  tolerably  well  aoquainted  with 
western  feeling,  I  can  assure  my  eastern  Ariends,  that  all  at- 
tempts at  dissolution  on  the  part  of  northern  Areemen,  as  well 
ms  of  southern  slaTeholders,  would  break  powerless  on  the  firm 
will  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and  South-western  States,  which 
would  go  for  the  praervation  of  tM  Union  to  the  last. 

Frxdsrick  Mcjich. 


[We  haye  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  number  a 
Southemor's  views  on  slavery,  and  now  insert  the  above  com 
munication,  with  the  earnest  desire  of  showing  our  willingness 
to  consider  any  side  of  this  great  subject.  Before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume,  we  hope  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  at 
length.]  W*  ^*  C* 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDIHa  OOT.  27. 
LatMt  Date,  Oct.  20. 

The  steamer  Hibemia  had  a  passage  of  remarkable  length 
across  the  Atlantic,  being  thirteen  days  from  Liverpool  to  Hali- 
At.  She  brings  about  one  hundred  passengers,  among  whom 
ifl  Mr.  White  and  family,  American  Consul  at  Hamburg.  Hon. 
Bichard  Bush,  late  American  Minister  to  France,  and  family ; 
Hon.  Mr.  Saunders,  late  Minister  to  Spain,  and  family ;  N.  H. 
fitiles,  Bsq.,  late  Charge  to  Austria ;  and  Bobert  Flenniken, 
.  Bsq.,  late  Chfltfge  to  Denmark,  took  passage  in  the  Washington, 
which  left  Liverpool  on  the  same  day  with  the  Hibemia.  We 
make  up  our  account  from  the  telegraphic  despatches,  the  mails 
not  having  arrived  in  season  for  the  present  article. 

The  dispute  between  Bussia  and  Tuhkey  has  received  no 
farther  development.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Bussia 
would  fall  back  ftrom  her  position,  rather  than  engine  in  a  oon- 
fliet  with  England  and  France.  The  Hungarian  Befogees  were 
atill  at  Widdin,  awaiting  their  ultimate  destination.  They  are 
divided  into  three  camps,  consisting  respectively  of  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  Poles.  Baob  camp  is  under  the  command  of  a 
Colonel,  and  rations  are  distributed  among  the  troops,  accord- 
ing  to  their  rank.  They  have  been  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  Prince  Alexander  of  Servia,  who  has  not  only  allowed  them 
free  passage  through  his  dominions,  but  liberally  supplied  them 
with  provisions.  The  conversion  of  Bern  and  Dembinski  to 
Mahometanism  is  confirmed.    They  are  now  both  officers  in  the 

Turkish  army. 

In  HuRQARY,  unheard  of  atrocities  are  perpetrated  by  Hay- 
fiau,  in  his  military  administration  of  the  country.  He  has  put 
tb  deadi  no  less  than  thirteen  generals,  who  surrendered  with 
their  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Count  Batthyany,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  has  been  shot  under  the  most  ag- 
gravated circumstances.  An  amnesty  has  been  granted  to  the 
common  soldiers  at  Widden,  according  to  the  ^latest  accounts, 
and  they  will  be  permitted  to  return  to  Hangary.  The  Hunga- 
rians who  were  at  Comom  are  coming  to  America,  with  Klapka 
at  their  head. 

The  French  Assembly  at  Paris  have  received  a  report  from 
M.  Thiers  on  the  Eoman  question,  maintaining  an  opposite  pol- 
icy to  that  of  Louis  Napoleon's  letter  to  Ney  He  contends  that 
liberal  institutions  are  incompatible  with  the'temporal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  latter  must  be 
supported  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  former.  The  Ministry  have 
decided  to  pursue  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  President's  letter, 
imd  in  consequence,  M.  de  Fallonx  hfs  resigned  his  positions 


The  trial  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  alFalr  of  June  la 
progressing  at  YerMulles.  Several  violent  and  escited  scenes 
have  taken  place.  On  one  occasion  the  tumult  was  so  grMt| 
that  the  Judges  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Court. 

Nothing  decisive  has  ocoarred  at  Boxa.  The  return  of  the 
Pope  is  talked  of,  but  is  still  uncertain.  Oaribaldi  has  gone  to 
Gilnraltar,  on  his  way  to  England,  whence  he  will  probably  sail 
for  this  country. 

The  plan  for  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of 
all  nations  exdtes  great  interest  in  England.  A  crowded  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  it  was  held  in  London,  which  proposed  to 
raise  by  subscription  the  sum  of  £20,000,  to  distribute  in  pre- 
miums. All  nations,  without  distinction  or  preference,  are  in* 
vited  to  participate  in  the  design. 

In  Irlland  the  Anti-rent  movement  is  rapidly  advancing. 
The  peasantry  are  determined  to  withhold  f^om  the  landlords 
the  share  in  the  prodaction  of  their  labor,  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  their  own  subsistence. 


Nema  of  tl)e  tDttk. 


These  ass  mot  Portuguesb  Exile& — ''I  sketch  the  world 
exactly  as  it  goes,"  said  Byron.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  we 
have  ne  Byrons  in  "  Puritan  Boston,"  just  now,  or  we  should 
hang  our  heads  with  shame.  No  pen  can  describe  or  pencil 
paint  the  scene  witnessed  in  the  police  court  on  Thursday. 
The  north  watch  scoured  the  purlieus  of  Ann  street  on  Wednes- 
day night,  and  the  result  of  their  diligent  labor  was  the  arrest 
of  thirteen  femaless,  eleven  of  whom  were  young  girls  firom  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  were 
charged  with  being  prostitutes !  All  but  two  of  them  had  been 
up  before  on  a  Mmilar  charge. 

The  youngest  of  the  number  is  fifteen  years  old.  She  is  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  She  did  not  seem  wholly  lost 
to  honor's  voice,  thoogh  she  evidently  felt  a 

"  chilling  heaviness  of  heart," 

when  the  indictment  was  read  to  her,  and  to  which  she  pleaded 
guilty.  The  Judge  sentenced  her  to  two  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction. 

Next  came  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  heayy  knobs  dangling  firom 
her  ears  and  her  fingers  decked  with  rings.  She  belongs  in 
Lowell.  Three  months  in  the  House  of  Correction  was  her 
fate. 

The  third  wore  a  rich  scarlet  velvet  bonnet  and  a  fashionahle 
shawl.  When  the  indictment  was  read  she  said  she  was  guilty, 
and  wept  bitterly.  If  the* true  history  of  that  girl  could  be 
written,  and  the  villain  who  caused  her  ruin  be  exposed,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  certain  flour  merchant  in  this 
city  would  not  hold  his  head  quite  so  high  among  the  respects'- 
ble  portion  of  the  community  as  he  now  does.  His  own  flesh 
and  blood,  the  child  of  this  poor  girl,  may  yet  live  to  tell  the 
story. 

In  like  manner  one  after  the  other  of  these  unfortunate 
wretches  was  brought  up  and  disposed  of,  until  the  complement 
was  complete. 

Upon  the  features  of  all  of  them  has  intemperance  "  fixed 
what  time  can  ne'er  erase."  Indeed  a  girl  cannot  lead  the  life 
of  a  prostitute  without  using  liquor.  It  is  the  oblivion  in  which 
she  buries  all  the  blighted  hopes  and  sunny  recollections  of  the 
past. 

The  arrest  and  disposal  of  these  poor  creatures  is  probably 
the  beet  thing  that  could  be  done  with  them  by  the  officers  and 
court  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  does  not  cure  the  evlL 
The  houses  from  which  they  have  been  taken  remain,  and  are 
tenanted  by  the  same  keepers.  This  is  not  all.  The  majority 
of  these  girls  were  sent;  over  for  two  months.   Thej  will  H 
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tamed  out  of  the  Houso  of  Correetion  in  the  middle  of  a  cold 
winter,  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  respectable  home  (o  go  to. 
They  must  find  ehelter  eomewhere.  If  rtb^  otable  people  will 
not  find  homes  for  them,  these  respectable  people  must  not  blame 
them  for  finding  such  protection  as  they  c.:u  gel  for  themseWes. 
If  we  understood  Judge  Merrill  right,  the  court  has  not  the 
power  to  sentence  for  a  longer  term  than -wo  f.' ^.iths,  other- 
wise he  would  have  secured  to  them  a  L •/.;.-  !oi*  the  winter. 
Whjr  is  auch  discretionarj  power  withheld  ? 

[Chronotype,  Nor.  2. 


i>«- 


Da.  Raphael's  Sj.u.uon — Last  Saturday  the  Synagogue  in 
Elm  St.,  was  filled  with  a  congregation  of  Hebrews,  along  with 
many  Gentiles,  to  hear  the  first  lecture  of  ibis  distinguished 
stranger.  The  appearance  of  the  congregation  evinced  high 
axpeotatious.  Upon  the  lecturer's  entering  the  pulpit  and  com- 
mencing, wewere  soon  convinced  that  he  po:<se88es  an  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  command  atteution  and  awaken  interest. 
He  commenced  by  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  position  which 
the  Lecturer  of  the  Divine  Law  occupies.  This  consciousness 
of  privilege,  however,  is  combined  with  an  humbling  and  solemn 
•ense  of  most  weighty  responsibility.  He  spoke  particularly 
of  the  admonition  combined  in  the  Hebrew  inscription  over  his 
head,  which  translated  is,  Know  before  whom  you  art  standing. 

The  lecturer  chose  for  his  subject  the  narrative  of  Abraham 
sacrificing  his  son.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  special 
importance  of  this  narrative  in  the  Jewish  religion,  proved  by 
the  frequent  mention  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Abraham  in 
their  present  supplications  for  the  mercy  of  Qod.  He  then  pro- 
poeed  the  arrangement  of  his  following  remarks  under  these 
three  inquiries  :  Ist.  How  doea  this  act  of  Abraham  prove  his 
sincere  and  most  exalted  faith  and  piety?  2nd.  Why  is  this 
narrative  given  us  in  sacred  Scripture,  as  Abraham  did  not 
carry  out  his  purpose  ?  3d.  What  is  the  practical  use  to  which 
the  subject  naturally  leads  us? 

Under  the  first  inquiry  he  presented  Abraham  vividly  before 
as  as  distinguished  fbr  his  renown,  his  wealth,  his  heroism,  and 
his  intimacy  with  God.  Kings  and  conquerors  have  obtained 
an  immortal  name  from  their  connection  with  Abraham — have 
become  visible  to  all  subsequent  ages  in  the  light  of  Abraham's 
glory.  His  glory,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  this:  that  he 
bad  frequent  communications  from  Qod,  and  wss  the  friend  of 
God.  The  strongest  of  all  natural  feelings  could  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  obedience  to  God.  It  is  his  extraordinary  act. 
in  its  connection  with  the  clear  command  of  God,  and  not  the 
act  in  itself,  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  his  faith  and 
piety. 

The  answer  to  the  second  inquiry  is,  that  this  narrative  has 
been  transmitted  down  to  us,  to  teach  us,  first,  that  true  reli- 
gion requires  sacrifices,  and  triumphs  over  the  mightiest  obsta- 
cles ;  secondly,  that  the  sacrifices  of  true  religion  are  only  in 
appearance, — that,  in  the  end,  they  are  precious  privileges,  and 
even  rewards. 

Two  of  the  lecturer's  hearers  were  just  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  they  had  in  the  preceding  service  read  portions  of  the 
law,  and  gone  through  the  ceremony  which  declares  them 
"  sons  of  the  commandment.''  The  lecturer,  by  a  special  ad- 
dress to  them,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
an  impression  on  their  youthful  minds,  which  will  probably  be 
as  lasting  as  life.  It  was  a  grand  thought,  to  bind  inseparably 
such  an  admonition  with  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  their 
history.    This  was  the  end. 

We  can  speak  confidently'for  one  of  the  Christian  hearers, 

^  that  it  was  highly  interesting  and  delightful  to  observe  how  the 

lecturer  took  the  whole  narrative  for  solemn,  thrilling  fact    for 

real  history;  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  of  that  love  for 

mffihu  in  sonptural  history  which  glories  in  the  name  of  Ba* 


tiooalism.  It  was  likewise  interesting  to  obeerTe,  that  the 
preacher  has  his  own  head  and  heart,  his  own  thoughts  and 
filings,  which  appear  spontaneously  and  vividly  to  break  forth, 
and  that  his  lecture  was  infinitely  far  from  being  made  up  of 
the  dry  and  dead  sayings  of  the  R<ibbis  of  old.  We  are  glad 
to  recognite  in  such  lectures  the  evidence  of  a  most  promising 
improvement  in  Jewish  preaching— or,  perhaps,  in  our  knowl- 
«^K«ofit.  [Tribune. 

Two  MOSE  Murders.— Scarcely  has  the  ink  dried  which  re- 
counted the  sentence  of  death  upon  one  murderer  in  New-Haven, 
when  another  scene  of  barbarity  is  chronicled  in  that  city. 
Two  aged  English  people,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  his  wife,  who 
have  for  some  time  been  the  sole  occupants  of  the  solitary  house 
situated  upon  the  brow  of  the  East  Rock,  a  short  distance  from 
the  north  easterly  city  limits,  were  found  dead  a  short  distance 
from  their  residence  on  Thursday.  They  had  been  missed  since 
Monday,  on  which  day  the  appearance  of  the  house  indicated 
that  two  guests  must  have  been  expected  to  dinner.  The  con- 
tinued  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Smith  induced  a  search,  which 
terminated  on  finding  the  bodies  of  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
they  evidently  having  been  decoyed  from  their  house  and  bru- 
tally butchered. 

Mr.  Smith  was  over  80  years  of  age,  and  served  for  many 
years  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular 
war  and  other  oampaignH.  An  inquest  was  held  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  is,  «  that  they  camo  to  their  death  by  Tiolence  in- 
flicted  upon  them  by  the  hands  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the 
jury  unknown." 

The  house,  says  the  Palladium,  had  marks  of  having  been 
thoroughlysearched  for  plunder,  though  the  ruffians  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  hold  of  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars, 
which  has  since  been  taken  from  a  bed  by  tho5e  engaged  in  the 
judicial  investigation  of  thesad  affair.  From  thisit  would  seem 
that  plunder  must  have  been  the  object  of  the  perpetratora  of 
the  double  homiddsi 

Hardships  or  Gold  HuiiTnio.^Dr.  M.  R.  Tewksbury  bavin* 
personally  seen  the  Blephant,  writes  a  description  of  the  pecn 
liar  kind  which  exists  in  California  that  is  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing.    We  copy  the  best  paragraphs : 

In  relation  to  myself,  I  have  no  horribles  to  relate,  except  on 
the  best  fkre  I  shrunk  fifty  pounds  in  my  personal  corporation. 
I  instance  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  result  of  the  laws  of 
the  circumstances  j  and  nature  dealt  more  kindly  with  me 
than  with  a  vast  majority  of  my  unfortunate  associates  To  an 
experienced  Californian,  there  is  nothing  more  foreign  from 
his  thoughts  than  the  idea  of  getting  rich  by  digging  gold  I 
do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  sober  truth,  when  I  estimate  that 
nine-tenihs  of  the  honest  laborers  who  go  there,  moderate  their 
aspirations  for  gain,  to  the  simple  point  of  gaining  enough  to 
get  them  back  to  their  own  country. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
told  me  that  nearly  all  of  his  passengers  were  begging  appli- 
cants  for  the  privilege  of  working  their  passage  to  Panama.  A 
man,  of  whom  it  was  reported  in  the  New  York  papers  that  he 
had  returned  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold  as 
the  reward  of  his  enterprise,  to  my  knowledge  had  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  his  current  expenses  home. 


Senator  Douglas  made  a  three-hour  speech  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Springfield,  (111.)  a  few  days 
since,  on  the  subject  of  the  Instructions  that  the  Legislature  has 
given  him  to  vote  for  several  measures.  In  reference  to  the 
Anti.Slavery  ordinance  we  learn,  he  claimed  that  he  had  voted 
for  it  several  times,  and  had  none  of  the  constitutional  ohjec- 
tions  entertained  by  Gen.  Cass.  He  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  as  mack  as  the  Legislature^  and  had  only 
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Opposed  the  proposition  to  engraft  a  restriction  on  the  bill  to 
admit  California  as  a  State,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  Slavery 
ooald  not  go  there,  and  because,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  an  unnecessary  cause  of  excitement.  He  attributed 
the  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  him,  to  Wentworth,  who, 
lie  said,  ought  to  be  liicked  out  of  the    *•  Democratic'  part/. 

[Chicago  Tribune. 

The  AxKRicAif  Antiquarian  Society. — This  Society  held 
its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.  on  Tuesday  last, 
QoT.  DaTis  presiding.  The  Council  presented  an  interesting 
Beport,  giyiug  a  history  of  the  Society  and  the  state  of  its  funds, 
which  amount  to  upward  of  $30,000.  So  little  has  the  Society 
accomplished  that  its  fuud  has  greatly  increased.  One  fund, 
a  special  one,  set  apart,  by  its  donor,  *'to  be  employed  in  resear- 
ches among  the  aboriginal  remains  at  the  West,''  has  increased 
from  $5,000  to  $12,056.  The  propriety  of  this,  says  the  Provi- 
deuce  Journal^  seems  questionable,  when  so  wide  a  field,  and 
one  so  comparatively  unexplored,  remains  in  our  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Although  Mr.  Squier  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  his  researches  are  confined  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  with 
casual  notices  of  remains  in  other  States.  The  American  Auti- 
quarian  Society  ought  to  send  off  some  competent  person  to 
explore  the  ancient  remains  in  the  Southern  States,  which  we 
doubt  not  will  prove  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 


news  which  we  have  already  given  our  readers  of  that  unfortu- 
nate'navigator.  The  clairvoyant  was  uninstructed,  and  uoabla 
to  read  and  wiite,  but  when  asked  to  point  to  the  place  on  the 
map  where  she  had  seen  Sir  John,  she  put  her  fin»er  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  She  says  (hat  it  is  Sir,  John's 
expectation  to  bo  in  England  in  nine  and  a  half  months.  There 
are  three  companions  with  him.  Some  of  his  men  are  frozen 
in  the  snow,  and  parties  of  them  arc  followin«:  on.  She  visited 
Sir  John  Ross's  ships,  and  says  that  they  are  frozen  into  (he  ice 
and  that  he  can*t  tuin  his  ship  round.  When  a^iked  to  show 
where  he  was  on  the  map,  she  pointed  to  Banko's  Land.  She 
expressed  £;reat  astonishment  that  clocks  varied  so  much  be- 
tween the  points  occupied  by  the  two  navigators,  and  said  that 
a  watchmaker  should  be  sent  to  repair  them.  She  described  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  mentioned  respectfully  that 
he  was  bald.  The  account  of  ibis  mesmerfc  onnouncement  is 
authentic,  and  occurring  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  news,  occasioned  much  speculation,  and  has  lost 
none  of  its  interest  since  it  has  in  a  measure  been  verified. 

[Springfield  Republican. 


^^'  *«o*«  -— ^ 


^  » tO« 


CoLOEBO  pEOFESsoa.-— Mr.  Charles  L.  Reason,  an  artist  of 
New  Yorh,  has  been  elected  professor  in  Central  College,  at 
McGrawville,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Rev.  C.  P.  Qrosvenor,  formerly 
of  this  city,  is  president.  He  is  the  first  gentleman  of  color  who 
has  been  elected  to  a  college  professorship  in  this  country.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Contributor  speaks  of  his  inau- 
gural oration  as  being  ^'  full  of  clear,  comprehensive,  philoso* 
pfaical  thought,  clothed  in  a  neat  and  classical  dress.^ —  Utiea 
Chzette. 

([TotDQ  aub  (Eonntrs  items. 


CoNTAOions  Efpsct  or  ▲  Mothee's  Feae. — First  impres- 
sions made  on  the  fears  of  a  child  are  as  apt  to  be  enduring  as 
first  irapresisons  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  the  miecuief  of 
frightful  nursery  tales.  Wirt,  in  his  recollections  of  his  fltst 
ten  years,  thus  describes  the  lasting  effect  of  bis  childish  sym- 
pathy with  his  mother's  fear  : 

On  the  evening  that  I  am  speaking  of  there  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  thunderstorms  I  have  ever  witnessed.  My  aunt 
got  down  her  bible  and  began  to  read  aloud.  As  the  storm  in- 
creased, she  read  louder  aud  louder.  My  mother  was  exceed- 
ingly frightened.  She  was  one  of  the  most  tender  and  affection- 
ate oi  beincrs,  but  shfi  had  the  timidity  of  her  sex  in  an  extreme 
degree,  and,  indeed,  this  sSorin  was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  One  flash  of  Ushtening  struck  a  tree  in  the  yard,  and 
ripped  off  a  large  splinter,  which  it  drove  towards  us.  My 
mother  shrieked  aloud,  flew  behind  the  door  and  took  me  with 
her.  My  aunt  remained  firm  in  her  seat,  and  noticed  thn  peal 
in  no  other  way  ihan  by  the  Increased  energy  of  her  voice.  This 
was  the  first  thunder-storfn  I  remember.  I  never  got  over  my 
mother's  contagious  terror  until  I  became  a  man.  Even  then, 
and  Hven  yet,  I  am  rendered  much  m3re  uneasy  by  a  thunder' 
storm  than  I  believe  I  should  have  been  if  my  mother  had,  on 
that  occasion,  displayed  (ho  firmness  of  my  aunt.  1  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five  or  six  years  old  when  this  hjppened. 
The  incident  and  its  effects  on  me  show  the  necessity  of  com- 
manding our  fears  before  our  children. 


A  New  Thing  cnoer  the  Sun. — A  convention  of  Domestic 
Fowl  Growers,  or  a  Fowl  show,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ben- 
nett, of  FlymoutK  Mass.  This  gentleman,  who  has  given 
great  attention  to  the  raising  of  domestic  fowls,  particularly 
hens,  proposes  to  exhibit  at  the  Cluincy  Market,  on  Thursday, 
(he  15th  of  November,  perfect  speciments  of  the  following  full- 
blooded  domestic  fowls : 

Goiden  Pheasants,  Shangheos,  Cochin  Chinas,  Great  Malays, 
Great  Javas,  Wild  Indias,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Plymouth  Gomes, 
Fawn-colored  Dorkings,  Pearl-white  Dorkings,  English  Ravens, 
Spani.<ih  MufUcis. 

Mr.  Bennett  invites  all  other  gentlemen,  who  have  choice 
varieties  of  fowls,  of  the  same  breeds,  to  exhibit  them  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  submit  them  to  a  comparison  with  his. 

The  raising  of  domestic  fowls  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  rage 
in  this  vicinity  just  now  ;  and  this  show  of  choice  fowls,  of  the 
most  approved  breeds,  will,  no  doubt,  call  together  many  in- 
terestiog  spectators. — [Boston  Traveller. 

"  New  City'*  Wreelt  Times.— A  new  weekly  with  this 
title  has  made  its  appearance  at  the  **  New  City,"  at  Hadley 
Falls,  Mass.  The  publication  already  of  such  a  sheet  in  such 
a  locality,  is  one  of  tlie  things  (hat  mark  the  peculiarity  of 
American  ideas.  We  passed  through  the  New  City,  or  over  its 
site  rather,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  it  then  appeared  more 
like  a  great  quarry  than  like  a  place  for  streets  and  stores,  and 
it  is  now  little  more  than  the  basis  of  a  city.  But  already,  be- 
fore a  single  mill  is  completed,  or  the  great  dam  closed,  provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  intellect  and  heart.  Among  the  first  walls 
and  roofs  (hat  are  mirrored  upon  the  now  arrested  and  quiet 
waters,  are  those  of  a  large  brick  school-house/three  stories  high 
and  of  snflicient  dimensions  to  accommodate  300  pupils  J  churches 
will  not  be  long  in  rising,  if  not  already  built;  book  stores  will 
be  there  ;  lyceums ;  lectures ;  and  here  comes  a  newspaper  with 
its  "please  exchange."  The  same  things  characterise  every 
infant  American  settlement  and  city. — [Jour,  of  Commerce. 


m  »* 


f^*" 


Mesueeig  AnifovNCEMENT. — ^Sir  John  FrankMn  has  been 
seen  by  a  clairvoyant  of  Bolton,  England.  This  discovery  Was 
issued  several  days  before  the  vessel  arrived  which  brought  the 


The  Importance  of  Conversation.— Daniel  Webster  said 
in  thecourse  of  a  late  speech  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts  before 
the  Nojfolk  County  AgiicuUural  Society,  that  "Every  man 
obtained  a  great  part  of  whatever  knowledge  ho  might  possess 
by  coiveraation  and  communication  with  others.  Books  indeed 
miifht  do  something  in  this  respect,  but  nothing  in  comparison 
with  fiee  communication.  If  wc  should  deduct  from  the  aggre- 
ijate  of  each  mjn's  knowledgo,  whatever  he  bad  learned  by 
communication  and  conversation  with  his  fellowman,  very  little 
would  be  left,  and  that  little  not  woith  much  at  best.  It  was 
intercourse  with  each  other  that  made  men  sharp,  and  active, 
and  enterprising.** 
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Tbb  MusQVtTO  CiirxsTioir. — The  Washington  Qltbe  has  the 
following  lensible  sugoeation  upon  this  eabject : 

**  Much  better  would  it  be  for  the  United  States  and  British 
GK>Temment8  to  unite  cordially  in  a  good  undcratandinir,  and 
make  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  at  their  joint  expense,  if  it 
can  be  made,  and  thus  become  benefactors  to  Ihis  continent  and 
to  all  mankind,  than  to  quarrel  about  the  right  way,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  project  perhaps ;  the  one  claiming  through  a  miserable, 
naked,  stupid  savage,  who,  to  their  no  gieat  glory,  they  have  set 
up  as  a  sovereign  Prince,  and  furnished  him  with  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  his  coronation — the  fintt  he  ever  wore.*' 


NOTICES. 


C.  F.  HorrMAM. — ^A  very  unjust  insinuation,  which  has  been 
copied  into  several  of  our  exchanges,  relative  to  the  cause  of 
this  gentleman's  indisposition,  has,  we  are  happy  to  see,  been 
promptly  refuted  by  those  editors  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  Mr.  Hoffman's  first  attack  was  preceded  by  s  severe 
brain-fever,  and  was  attributed,  by  his  physician  to  a  premature 
return  to  his  editorial  labors. 

A  BEAUTiruL  unknown  girl  of  sixteen  years  was  taken  up  by 
liie  watchmen  while  wandering  insane  and  raving  through  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  in  the  night.  She  spake  English,  French 
and  German  fluently.  In  the  morning  she  was  found  lying  on 
the  damp  floor  of  the  cell  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  sleeping 
tranquilly,  a  model  of  beauty  and  innocence.  It  waa  obvious 
that  she  was  not  a  child  of  poverty. 

Gold  a  Drog  in  the  Makket.— The  B/o^^/yx  £a/^/«  says, 
Wall-street  is  agitated  to  know  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
Gonaignments  oi  California  gold  now  daily  expected  from 
California.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  can  neither  coin  it  nor 
purchase  it.  It  cannot  be  soM  to  the  bullion  brokers,  except  at 
a  heavy  diacount,  praportioued  to  the  delay  they  experience  in 
having  it  coined. 

« 

An  Otster  Business. — The  girls  of  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  em- 
ployed in  opening  oysters,  struck,  the  other  day,  for  an  advance 
of  wages.  They  behaved  a  little  crust-acfously,  at  first,  but 
having  induced  their  employer  to  shell  out  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  quart,  they  returned  with  great  openness  to  rc-open  the 
bivalves. 


Baok  Nukbeam,  from  No.  1,  can  be  supplied  to  new  Bobeeri- 
ben.  We  hope  all,  who  intend  (o  take  this  paper,  will  remit 
promptly. 

Post  office  araMPS  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  ftuctioBal 
parts  of  a  dollar.    Stamps  may  be  obtained  of  all  Post  Ifasters. 

Payment  in  advance,  is  desirable,  in  all  oases,  f  2  will  pay 
for  one  year. 

Six  Months. — Should  it  be  preferred,  payment  in  advanoe, 
($1.00)  will  be  accepted,  for  a  subscription  of  six  months,  to  ihe 

"SriaiT  OF  THE  AOB.^' 

Subsceibebs  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  , 

Poar  Office,  Codntt,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letterv  ad- 
dressed to  ihe  pablishers,  as  this  will  prevent  delays,  omiasioni, 
and  mistakes. 
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PuNUHfNG   Liahs. — In  Turkey,  whenever  a  storekeeper  is 

convicted  of  telling  a  lie,  hia  house  is  painted  black  to  remain 

so  for  one  month.    If  there  were  such  a  law  in  force  in  this 

country  what  a  sombre  and  gloomy  appearance  some  of  our 

xities  would  present. 


-4^   •«< 


lCy*CHiELEa  Kino,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  New-York  American,  and  more  recently  connected  with  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  has  retired  from  that  paper,  and  from  the 
public  press,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  a  period  of 
thiity  years. 


Hopeful  Reformation.— At  the  convention  of  editors  in 
Tennessee,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  discourage  person- 
alities in  political  controversies  and  promote  mutual  courtesies 
with  members  of  other  professions. 


»«< 


JCPThe  full  sura  of  $300,  whi6h  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  printer  Dickinson  and  his  family,  four 
persons  in  all,  has  been  subscribed  and  pkid. 


PROSPECTUS 

THE  SPIRITJ)E  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transforma^ 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  assoeiated  interests, 
fi-om  competitive  to  coooperative  industry,  finom  disunitj  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reoi^gani- 
lation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monise  man^s  various  tendencies  by  an  overly  arranganent  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Comma- 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Korth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefViI  transformation  in  hnmaa 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  oommunioat^  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being, — illustrating  aooording  to  its  power,  Uie  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — ^reports  of  Ra- 
form  Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — not  ices  ofi  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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ICPLAnv  FaANKLiM  has  hoard  of  the  safely  of  her  husband, 
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B7  WIUJAM  ELLBRT  OBAJnXXS^,  OF  OOHOORD,  MJUB. 


A  yaried  wrefttli  the  antamn  wesTefl 
Of  oold  grey  days,  and  sanny  weather, 

And  strews  gay  flowers  and  withered  leaTet 
Alopg  my  lonely  path  together 

I  see  the  golden  red  shine  bright, 
As  sun-showers  at  the  birth  of  day, 

A  golden  plume  of  yellow  light, 
That  robs  the  Day-god's  splendid  ray. 

The  aster's  tiolet  rays  divide 
The  bank  with  many  stars  for  me, 

And  yarrow  in  blanch  tints  is  died, 
As  moonlight  floats  across  the  sea. 

Mw  the  emerald  woods  prepare 
To  shed  their  vestiture  onoe  more, 
And  distant  elm-trees  spot  the  air, 
With  yellow  piotitres  softly  o'er] 

I  saw  an  aahbom  scarlet  red 
Beneath  a  pine's  perpetual  green, 

And  sighing  branches  hnng  their  head, 
Protected  by  a  hemlock  screen. 

Tet  light  the  verdant  willow  floats 
Above  the  river's  shining  face, 

And  sheds  its  rain  of  hurried  notes, 
With  a  swift  shower's  harmonious  grace. 

The  petals  of  the  cardinal 

Flee  with  their  crimson  drops  the  stream, 
As  spots  of  blood  the  banquet  hall, 

In  some  young  knight's  romantic  dream} 

5o  more  the  water-lily's  pride 
In  milk-white  circles  swims  content. 

No  more  the  blue  weed's  clusters  ride 
And  mock  the  heaven^  element. 

How  speeds  from  in  the  river's  thought 

Tbespirit  of  the  leaf  that  falls, 
Its  heaven  in  this  cold  bosom  wrought, 

As  mine  among  these  crimson  walls. 

From  the  dry  bough  it  spins  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  river, 
So  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Hor  roam  the  counties  worlds  forever. 


Autumn,  thy  wreath  and  mine  are  blent 

With  the  same  colors,  for  to  me 
A  richer  sky  than  all  is  lent, 

While  fades  my  dreamlike  company. 

Our  skies  grow  purple — but  the  wind 
Sobs  chill  thro*  green  trees  and  bright  grjuH^ 

To-day  shines  fair,  and  lurks  behind 
The  times  that  into  winter  pass. 

So  fair  we  seem,  so  cold  we  are, 

So  fast  we  hasten  to  decay. 
Tet  through  our  night  glows  many  a  star^ 

That  still  shall  claim  its  sunny  day. 


' ».  9«« ' 


From  The  Chronoifpe. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

THE  MODEL  OF   A  PERFECT  SOaETY. 


The  harmony  of  truth  is  inexhaustible ;  and  the  doctrln* 
that  men  are  destined  for  a  harmonic  and  associated  lifs,  is  on* 
of  the  grandest  and  most  positive  of  truths ;  it  lacks  no  num- 
ner  of  support.  Its  defenders  are  at  no  loss  for  weapon* 
wherewith  to  combat  error.  For  these  they  may  lay  all  nalui* 
under  tribute,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind.  Every 
thing  speaks  out  this  great  fact.  Suns  and  their  planets^  min- 
erals, plants,  animals,  and  man  himself,  though  he  does  not 
know  it,  are  standing  witnesses  to  its  troth.  From  all  sides  axw 
guments,  reasons,  swarm  upon  ns  unbidden  in  support  of  our 
position.  We  are  impregnable,  and  all  attacks  only  serre  to 
expose  the  weakness  of  our  assailants.  Puerile  and  barmlwi 
indeed  are  all  objections,  in  view  of  the  nature  and  perfection* 
of  God,  and  the  laws  of  universal  anaogly. 

Allow  me  therefore  to  offer  to  the  reader  of  the  Chronotypo  a 
sort  otargvmentem  ad  homimne  in  support  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
DxviNK  Social  Law. 

We  maintain,  as  is  well  known,  that  Association  is  the  prao- 
tical  realization  of  Christianity,  the  actualisation  of  the  Chris* 
tian  idea  of  unity  of  man  with  man,  and  of  man  collectively  and 
individually  with  God.  This  assumption  our  opponenta  aoonl 
at,  as  absurd  and  infidel.  We  can  easily  afford  to  excuse  them 
however,  considering  their  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  unity 
of  creation,  and  of  the  harmony  and  correspondence  of  all  its 
parts— of  the  less  to  the  greater,  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual 
When  this  is  once  perceived,  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  social 
form  which  we  endeavor  to  realize,  u  but  tfu  carrying  out  on  a 
more  extended  and  higher  scale,  of  a  social  organization,  which 
every  one  bears  about  with  him,  viz,  his  ortn,  body.  The  conso- 
ciated  life  of  his  bodily  organs  should  be  a  perpetual  reminder 
and  type  to  CTcry  person,  of  a  no  less  perfectly  consociated  and 
higher  life  of  individual  men,  which  would  result  from  the  dis- 
covery and  application  to  human  society  of  the  same  laws  which 
govern  the  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  complex  yet  har 
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rietj  of  tissues}  and  eac^  tissae  of  countless  fibres  and  globoid 
All  these  are  arranged  in  beautiful  groups  and  series  of  groups. 
Thus,  in  ererj  muscle,  there  is  first  the  ultimate  fibre  ;  tken  & 
handle  or  group  of  these  fibres;  lastly,  bundles  of  these  bun- 
dles or  series  of  these  groups  within  a  common  sheath.  The 
lungs  consist  of  innumerable  and  minute  air-cells.  These  air- 
cells  are  collected  first  into  clusters  or  groups  vith  a  common 
duct,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  stem ;  a  series  of  these  groups 
or  clusters  form  a  lobule ;  a  series  of  lobules  form  a  lobe,  while 
three  lobes  from  the  right  lung,  and  two  the  left.  So  with, 
the  Brain^  the  Tarious  glands,  the  nerves,  &c. 

2.  Each  organ,  as  is  well  known,  performs  a  distinct  function  j 
performs  that  which  no  other  can  perform  but  itself.  The 
stomach  digests — the  lacteals  abeord — the  lungs  expose  the 
blood  to  the  air — the  heart  circulates  it— the  muscles  move  the 
limbs,  &c. 

3.  Thus  all  the  organa  are  correlative,  or  supplementary  to 
each  other ;  each  supplying  what  the  other  cannot,  and  thus 
through  the  labor  of  all  united,  the  body  is  provided  for. 

4.  All  the  organs  crave  opportunity  to  act.  Thej  matntain 
their  own  heaUh  by  performing  their  function,  and,  were  thej 
ei.dowed  with  consciousness,  they  would  feel  pleasnre  in  acti- 
vity, and  pain  from  idleness.  Thus  the  stomach  is  agreeably 
affected  by  the  presence  of  food  after  a  due  interval  of  rest 
but  is  pained  and  diseased  by  starvation.  The  muscles  impera- 
tively demfind  to  be  set  in  motion  at  proper  times,  and  become 
weak  and  small  from  inaction.  The  lungs  love  pure  air  and  a 
full  inflation;  and  00  On  through  the  whole  list  of  organs; 


monized  systems  of  organs  composing  the  unit  called  the  human 
body.   . 

*'  What  a  strange  idea !"  says  some  one.  "  What  analogy  can 
their  possibly  exist  betwecif  a  society 'of  ^^human  beings,  and  the 
different  organs  of  the  body  ?  What  resemblance  is  there  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  stomach,  or  his  heart,  or  his  brain  V^ 

Well,  friend,  some  things  may  be  seen  as  well  as  others,  but 
it  requires  the  proper  kind  of  eyes  to  see  them.  The  analogy 
is  strong  and  real,  and  does  exist,  but  it  is  that  between  mental 
faculties  and  bodily  functions — between  certain  human  charac- 
ters  and  certain  bodily  organs.  For  instance,  men  of  clear  in- 
tellect— far-sighted,  penetrating,  are  the  eyes  of  the  sooial  cir- 
cle. Those  whose  feelings  are  ever  gushing  forth  in  benevolence 
and  sympathy  are  its  heart  and  life.  Those  who  seem  "  born 
to  command,*'  to  lead,  are  its  head — while  the  most  efficient 
and  active  workers  are  its  right  arm,  &o.  In  this  way  the  ana- 
logy might  be  drawn  out  to  any  length ;  but  I  now  merely  state 
the  fact,  not  intending  to  pursue  it  at  present. 

Every  one  is  aware,  however,  that  the  term  body  is  most  fre- 
quently used  to  express  what  is  organized,  or  consists  of  parts 
united  into  a  whole  in  an  orderly  manner,  a  variety  in  unity. — 
We  speak  of  religious  and  political  bodies— of  corporations,  or 
bodies  organized  for  vnriou?  industrial  purposes — of  bodies  of 
infantry,  cavlary,  &c. — of  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
The  human  body  then  is  the  type  or  model  of  a  perfect  organ- 
ism, and  this  from  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  was  made  in 
■the  image  of  God  and  in  turn  mirrors  itself  in  the  body,  while 
this  again  is  glassed  in  the  whole  material  universe.  For  man 
.is  amUcrocosm^  or  world  in  miniature — (Ispeak'of  the  completely )  ^'^^^  performs  its  own  office  and  does  it  well,  because  it  alone 


developed  man) — a  c3nccntration  of  the  elements  of  mind  and 
matter,  an  imago  of  all  the  manifested  perfections  of  God,  and 
his  laws  of  universal  order. 

And  now  I  ask,  can  the  human  body,  being  the  perfect  type 
of  all  order,  be  also  anything  less  than  a  perfect  type  or  pattern 
of  ft  Christian  community  ?  Most  surely  not.  If  the  human 
body  is  a  mirror  of  the  material  universe ;  if  it  concentrates  in 
itgelf,  as  in  a  focus,  the  laws  of  Divine  order  and  harmony 
in- all  lower  and  enter  spheres  -,  if  it  combines  in  its  own  com- 
plex organism  the  laws  that  develop  beauty  and  order  in  the 
Idagdom  of  mineral  and  inorganic  matter,  in  the  kingdom  of  ve- 
getable being,  and  in  the  still  higher  one  of  animal  life  :  if  in 
other  words  it  is  a  compound  of  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
aromal  existence,  by  which  latter  word,  is  meant  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  imponderable  elements,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism ;  it  thus  it  is  in  close  affinity  and  contact  with 
outward  nature  on  every  side,  it  is  then  a  perfect  expression,  as 
te  each  and  all  of  its  parts,  of  the  Divine  unity,  and  the  Divine 
love  of  Harmony. 

If  the  human  body  therefore,  is  the  concentrated  expression 
of  the  Divine  will,  as  regards  drder  of  arrangement  and  of  func- 
tion among  many  parts — in  a  Material  sphere,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  a  perfect  correspondent  of  the  laws  of  Divine  or- 
der in  the  Spiritual  sphere  also ;  and  for  this  grand  reason,  that 
the  Material  World  owes  its  existence  to  the  Spiritual  World, 
and  clothes  and  reflects  it,  just  as  the  body  exists  from,  clothes 
and:  reflects  or  mirrors  forth,  the  Soul.  But  the  Law  of  Order 
in  the' Spiritual  World,  is  the  law  of  Love,  or  the  Christian  law, 
the  Law  of  Union,  of  Sympathy,  of  Co-operation  for  a  common 
end,  and  of  obedience  to  a  common  Head.  Therefore,  as  the 
Material  World,  as  just  stated,  is  the  image  and  effect  of  the 
Spiritual  World,  and  as  the  human  body  is  a  Miniature  Mate- 
rial World,  it  is  likewise  a  perfect  representative  of  the  law  of 
order  in  the  Spiritual  World  that  is,  a  perfect  model  of  a  Chris- 
ian  Society. 

But  what  now  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  human 
body? 

1.  First,  the  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  or- 
gans i  each  organ  of  a  multitude  of  parts ;  each  part,  of  a  va- 


is  adapted  to  that  office.— Its  "  attraction  is  proportioned  to  its 
destiny''  and  it  craves  to  do  its  duty. 

5.  Each  sympathizes  with  all,  and  all  witH  each.  Does  the 
head  receive  a  blow,  the  stomach  nauseates  and  vomits^aburn  or 
wound  will  occasion  fever—cold  feet  cause  a  cough,  or  diarrhoeft 
disorder  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  produces  muscular  weakness 
and  mental  irritability,  &c.  Disease,  as  well  as  health  and 
strength,  is  contagious  among  the  organs  in  preportion  te  their 
affinity  of  nature  and  function;  and  thus  each  finds  its  own 
welfare  only  in  that  of  all  the  others. 

6.  They  all  subserve  a  common  end,  which  is  the  development 
and  preservation  of  the  whole  body  and  the  enabling  of  each 
part  to  act  efficiently.  Thus,  no  vigorous  muscular  action  by 
any  limb,  can  bo  preformed  without  previously  ersimultaneouslj 
calling  into  action  every  other  organ.  The  musele  cannot  con- 
tract strongly  unless  it  be  formed  of  healthy  fibre  ;  and  this  re- 
quires the  previous  co-operation  of  all  the  organs,  to  form 
healthy  blood ;  while  at  the  moment  of  its  contraction  it  depends 
on  the  immediate  co-operation  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain, 
for  its  proper  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  energy,  and  no  less 
on  the  firm  resistance  of  a  series  of  bones  and  the  contraction 
of  other  muscles. 

7.  All  the  organs  of  the  body  contribute  their  united  labor  to 
produce  a  commonwealth,  viz :— the  blood  ;  and  of  this,  each 
one  receives  again  whatever  it  requires  for  health,  for  fuller  de- 
velopment, and  for  the  material  needed  for  new  labor,  all  of 
which  is  again  employed  for  the  common  weal,  in  the  production 
and  perfection  of  more  blood. 

8.  The  most  active  organs  take]  or  receive  more,  the  least 
active,  less—The  muscles  most  used,  attract  most  blood,  and 
grow  in  size  and  in  power,  as  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith,  the  legs 
of  a  dancer ;  while  those  which  remain  inactive,  receive  less 
blood,  and  diminish  in  size  and  power.— Those  organs  which 
have  naturally  most  life,  most  energy,  continually  receive  more 
blood,  but  they  also  bestow  more  power,  and  contribute  most  to 
the  commmon  welfare ;  as  docs  the  Brain,  for  instance,  which 
receives  one-eight  of  the  whole  amount  of  Wood  in  the  body. 

9.  There  is  an  alternation  of  activity  among  the  organs.— 
Some  repose  while  others  act,  and  this  is  repeated,  from  the 
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Bucceasive  action  and  reet  of  iddivida&l  members,  to  the  alter- 
sate  waking  and  sleep  of  the  whole  man.  Thus  the  stomaoh 
digests  and  rests,  the  muscle  contracts  and  relaxes  ^  no  mental 
organ  is  constantly  active,  bat  when  we  tiro  of  one  study,  we 
find  relief  in  some  other.  £yen  in  those  organs  which  appear 
to  be  incessantly  actiTe,  as  the  heart  and  lungs,  it  is  not  action 
of  the  same  kind ;  it  is  contraction  and  relaxation,  inspiration 
and  expiration,  and  both  of  these  actions  are  more  rapid  at 
some  times  than  at  others.  Change  of  air,  too,  of  food,  of  labor, 
of  society,  is  all-essential  to  the  health  of  the  whole  system. — 
Contrast  this  varied  action  with  the  monotony  of  civilized 
labor. 

10.  All  the  organs  are  not  only  under  the  control  of  and  in 
harmony  with  the  head  or  brain,  bnt  also  governed  by  the 
brain  through  intermediate  and  subordinate  controlling  centres 
in  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

11.  As  the  structural  arrannrement  of  each  or^an  and  of  all 
combined,  forms  a  perpetually  ascending  series  of  collective 
unities,  so  the  fuuctions  of  the  or<(an4  are  likewise  grouped  in 
series  around  pivotal  or  chieifunctions.  For  example,  the  di- 
gestion of  food  in  the  stomach  is  the  pivotal  or  most  prominent 
and  important  of  a  series  of  processes  by  which  food  is  converted 
into  blood,  viz ;  mastication,  salivation,  deglutition,  digestion 
in  stomach,  then  mixture  with  thebiic  and  pancreatic  fluid,  then 
alimentary  di<;estion,  then  absorptiou  into  the  lacteuU,  and 
thence  into  the  blood.  Each  of  these  again  consists  of  several 
minor  processes,  just  as  the  entire  process  of  blood  making  is 
but  part  of  a  still  hi<<her  series  of  functions. 

12.  But  the  crovvnin«;  reHcniblance  of  the  body  to  thccbrr^tian  j 
community,  lies  in  the  perfect  unst'lHshncssof  ihc  organs ;  their 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  that  lequiies  one  to  love  the  neighbor 
as  much  or  better  than  one's  self.  The  slightest  glance  at  their 
mode  of  co-operation,  shows  that  ouch  labors  more  for  others 
than  for  itself;  that  what  it  produces  for  its  own  use  is  but  a 
fraction  of  what  it  produces  tor  the  use  of  the  whole  system. 
A  tithe  of  its  own  laboi  suffices  to  supply  itself  abundantly  with 
the  particular  product  of  its  labor,  and  it  depends  for  the  other 
elements  requisite  for  its  life,  upon  the  j;ood  faith  and  industry 
of  the  other  members.  No  or^an  rests  until  it  has  provided 
what  it  can  for  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is  impelled  by  pnre  attraction 
or  love,  we  might  call  it,  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  adapted  ; 
and  also  by  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  it  to  supply  in  its 
own  way,  the  wants  ot  the  other  members.  It  is  impelled  to 
act  by  the  love  cf  use  for  its  own  sake,  and  olso  for  the  sake 
of  the  neighbor.  Let  us  illustrate.  The  stomach  digests  a 
certain  amount  of  food  daily,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  is 


Liberty  and  perfect  Order,  producing  as  a  result,  health  and 
pleasure  in  every  sentient  part. 

Now  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  by  any  strelch  of  .thought  to 
give  tho  slighteit  shadow  of  a  reason  why  a  harmonic  organ- 
ization of  living  parts,  after  being  typed  even  in  the  mineral 
kin.'<dom  by  the  arborescent  or  plant-like  crystal  (as  on  a  frosted 
window-pane)  and  carried  on  and  up  through  countless  forms  of 
beatuy,  there  should  cease  to  be  manifested,  after  having  been 
displayed  in  such  perfection  in  the  human  body  7  For  what 
imaginable  reason  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  limit  of  the 
organizing  law  of  harmonic  association  of  variety  into  unity? 

If  wo  analyse  the  individual  human  body,  we  find  that  it  is 
perpetually  multiplied  compound  ;  ascending  from  single  atoms 
to  these  atoms  compounded  into  vessels ;  from  these  last  to 
groups  of  vessels,  then  aeries  of  vessels  forming  an  organ,  then 
series  of  organs  forming  compound  ones  ;  these  latter  in  turn 
existing  as  parts  of  an  entire  system  ;  then  several  systems  of 
organs,  as  the  osseous,  muscular,  nervous,  &c.,  forming  the 
grand  unit,  the  body.  Now  as  the  human  body  commences  with 
the  atom,  and  by  successively  higher  and  higher  harmonic  ag- 
gregations of  this  primitive  element,  becomes  that  worderfol 
mechanism  which  it  is,  juA  so  is  the  individual  human  bein» 
or  the  human  unit,  t?ie  commencing  atom  of  a  now  and  higher  series 
of  aggregations f  obfivinir  the  same  law  of  harmonic  association. 
Individual  men  and  wom^^n  under  the  guidance  of  this  law 
of  groups  and  scries,  would  arrange  themselves  into  smaller 
and  larirer  industrial  bodies  performing  functions  in  the  <yreat 
human  commonwealth  precisely  analagous  to  those  discharcred 
by  organs  in  the  body  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  immen.sfc  sphere  of  human  industry,  daily  amplified  as  it 
is  by  scientific  discoveries  In  the  arts,  offers  ample  room  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  diversified  tastes  ;  so  that  persons  of  a 
similar  character  and  industrial  adaptation,  would,  in  a  true 
social  order,  find  themselves  spontaneously  assembled  together 
at  some  common  function,  just  as  the  constituents  of  thelun^e 
or  of  the  brain,  or  of  a  muscle,  are  grouped  into  one,  because 
they  perform  a  common  oflicc.  Thus  there  would  be  in  the 
social,  as  in  the  human  body,  atoms,  or  individuals  united  into 
groups,  these  into  series  of  Feries,  ever  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  until  the  population  not  only  of  a  single  province,  but 
of  a  state,  of  a  continent,  of  the  entire  globe,  would  but  more 
and  more  perfectly  typify  the  human  body  in  the  countless  nura- 
her  of  its  distinctions  or  industrial  uses. 

What  can  be  more  beautifully  expressive  of  this  Divine  ordet 
and  arrangement  of  human  beings  than  the  declaration  of 
Swedenborg,  that  "  the  Church  is  a  Man  ?"  Thus,  that  a  perfect 
church,  that  is,  a  perfect  Christian  Society,  consists  of  individ- 
uals whose  diversified  character,  tastes  and  aptitudes  for  similar 


entire  system  ;  for  by  their  action  ition 

everywhere,  powerfully  promote  absorption  and  excretion  in  the 
various  organs— quicken  the  res^/lrulion,  purify  tho  blood,  and 
develop  an  increase  of  animal  heat  and  nervous  energy,  so  iha^ 
the  result  of  habitual  and  regular  muscular  exercise  is  Bot  only 
the  health  and  development  of  the  muiclcs  themselves,  but  of 
every  atom  in  the  body. 

Such  is  the  economy  of  man's  bodily  organization !  It  is  a 
perfect  exemplar  ol  a  christian  society.  Each  member  lives  for 
all,  and  all  for  each  :  animated  by  one  aim,  guided  by  one  head, 
each  is  acting  from  choice  and  not  from  compulsion,  in  the 
sphere  for  which  it  is  bcsl  tilted.  Here  are  no  clashing  interests, 
no  warring,  no  strife,  no  encroachment  of  one  organ  or  member, 
or  class  of  members  on  tho  rights  and  freedom  of  otliers  ;  but 
everywhere  unity,  peace,  h.ir.nony,  sympathy,  co-operation, 
mutual  dependence,  love  and  brotherhood.    Everywhere  perfect 


returned  to  itfor  itsown  nourishment.  The  heart  circulates,  say  diversity  of  occupations,  are  thoroughly  correspondent  to  that 
about  thirty  pounds  of  blood  through  the  whole  body,  but  of  this  j  variety  of  parts  and  uses  whose  totality  constitutes  the  human 
only  a  few  ounces  go  to  itself,  and  the  lungs  purify  the  same  \  |,ody,  or  rather  the  human  being.  This  grand  truth  did  not 
mass  of  blood,  but  how  little  of  it  do  they  require  themselves!  escape  St.  Paul.  Vv'ith  him,  the  human  body  was  a  favorite 
The  regular  exercise  of  any  number  of  muscles  confers  upon  emblem  wherewith  to  illu-sliate  the  workings  of  the  Christiaft 
themselves  but  the  hundredth  part  of  the  benefit  derived  to  the    j^w.    See  Romans,  ch.  12,  v.  4,  5,  also  Corinthians,  12th  ch., 

the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  very  snme  object  as  the 
present  nrticlc,  viz.,  to  shov.  that  the  social  body  is  the  perfect 
analo^'ue  of  the  individual  body.  See  also  Ephesians  cb.  4,  ▼. 
16  and  preceding  ;  al.so  Galatiaas,  ch.  5,  v.  30. 

Now  this  Iluman'form  Society  is  no  other  than  the  Phalanx 
no  other  than  the  associated  Phalanxes  of  a  township,  a  county 
a  State,  a  continent,  a  globe.  It  is  the  Phalanx  alone,  as 
described  by  Foiiiier,  that,  of  all  St;ciai  forms,  practically  era» 
bodies  all  the  features  which  wc  have  seen  to  characterize  the 
human  organism,  and  this  bus  been  shown  to  bo  the  type  of  a 
perfect  so;.iety.  Any  oac  may  run  the  |)ardllc]  tor  himself,  be* 
twccn  the  twelve  prominent  churacteri^tics  of  the  human  body 
ju5:t  ^iven,  and  those  o(  ihe  t^halanx  as  this  is  described  is 
the  works  of  th**  Association  School ;  keeping,  however,  one 
p  -int  of  disiiir.tion  in  view.  ;i  -tatcni-nt  of  which  shull  conclude 
this  article, 
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The  distinction  to  be  kept  in^view  while  comparing  ihc 
'Flialanz  witii  the  human  body,  tomt  npon  the  higher  nature  of 
4ka  atoms  or  units  composing  the  former.    These,  being  hum»n 
^ings,  gifted  with  intelligence,  and  a  great  ^ivrr; ity  of  facul- 
ties, cannot  for  this  reason,  be  viewed  in  that  fixed  character 
Aat  obtains  among  the  parts  of  any  bodily  organ.    The  cell  of  a 
Img,  afollicle  in  the  stomach,  a  fibre  in  a  muscle  remains  always 
te  the  same  place,  and  performs,  with  Intervals  of  repose,  the 
«iiB6  functions.    It  is  stationary  from  its  very  nature.    In  the 
t99cial  body  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  character  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  forbid,  this,  bat  by  no  means  lessens  the   analogy. 
Vor  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  intelligent  members  of  n 
(roup  performing  a  function  in  the  Phalanx  analagous  to  one 
^erfbrmed  by  some  organ  in  the  body,  may  be  at  perfect  liberty 
Is  separate  after  a  period  of  labor,  in  order  to  connect  thcnselves 
variously  with  other  groups,  performing  other  functions.  A  group 
^  millers,  for  instance,  when  their  work  for  the  time  is  done 
will  separate,  some  to  join  a  group  of  florists,  others  a  group  cf 
Ihiit-growers,  a  group  of  chrpeiters,  &c.,  all  returning  to  their 
proper  posts  at  the  proper  time.    This  matter  borne  in  mind,  no 
«ie  whoywiil  take  the  pains  to  institute  the  comparison  will  fait 
im  And  that  the  Phalanx  corresponds  in  all  points  described  with 
Ae  human  body,  and  thus,  that  it  embedies  all  the  features  of  a 
CbrUtian  community. 
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NuMBEa  Two 

Are  we  to  oonclude  that  an  institution  so  fhiught  with  op- 
pression and  degradation,  so  revolting  in  its  atpeot  and  condi- 
Hons  to  noble  human  hearts,  as  that  of  chattel  slavery,  must  be 
left  alone,  beeanse  emancipation  and  the  abolition  reform  move- 
ments in  civilization  have  proved  pernicious  or  abortive  7 

Vo !  The  faots  of  past  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this 
■ocial  ulcer,  prove  only,  that  civilixation,  like  a  venomous  eer- 
pent|  becomes  more  venomous  as  it  is  perfected  iu  its  kind ;  that 
H  la  a  vicious  circle,  in  which  all  attempts  at  reform  only  lead 
«s  into  new  evils.  These  facts  teach  us,  that  God  *  means  bet- 
ter by  us  than  we  mean  by  ourselves.  He  is  not  willing,  that 
in  tne  illusions  of  partial  reforms,  we  should  cheat  ourselves 

•  I  do  not  use  this  word,  which  in  the  ignorance  of  incoher- 
ent societies  has  a  meaning  so  doubtfUl  and  se  vague,  hypocrit- 
loally,  like  those  bollyiug  blunderers  who  stick  it  up  before 
them  as  a  target,  from  behind  which  they  hurl  their  own  crude 
dogmas  at  us.  I  have  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  superstition  :  the 
Iknatios  and  sentimentalists  have  been  tried  on  this  question  of 
ilavery,  and  found  wanting. 

If  the  glory  of  emancipating  the  Negro  race  be  achieved  by 
any  special  movement,  it  will  not  be  one  of  garrulous  fanatic- 
ism, hut  of  that  cool,  practical,  constructive,  persistent  hereiMm. 
which  is  not  afraid  of  spadework.  When  I  use  the  word  God 
In  relation  to  social  affairs,  I  mean  precisely  that,  which  is  to 
Jhwi/miVy  collectively,  or  rather  to  out  planet ^  of  whose  life  hu- 
nanity  is  one  phase,  (as  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  are  other  phases.)  what  the  impelling  and  controUine 
principle  of  our  internal  organic  or  visceral  life  is  to  us  indi- 
Tidually.  The  heart  and  circulation,  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
laoteals  and  their  nutrition,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
Itlands,  with  their  secretion,  even  the  lungs  and  respiration, 
fiiough  this  last  is  partially  oontrolled  by  the  will,  go  on  durinic 
fife  without  our  minding  them,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  bet- 
ter even  during  sleep. 

Tt  is  this  visceral  conscience  which  repairs  our  waking  errors 
and  tends  incessantly  to  the  internal  harmony  or  health  of  otir 
ei<ganism.  It  is  the  God  within  us,  around  whose  wills  we 
gravitate,  and  of  whose  movements  our  self-willed  outward  nets 
•re  but  the  hands  of  the  clock,  the  Bhadow  of  the  dial.  It  is 
this  organic  God  which  impels  and  controls  the  intornal  move- 
aents,  nutrition,  and  growth  of  societies,  as  of  Individuals. 
'Which  discriminate  from  the  partial,  fickle,  and  eccentric  ten- 
dencies of  individuals  or  sects  who  aspire  to  co-operate  in  the 
jocial  movement,  without  having  first  studied  the  laws  of  col- 
lective physiology,  the  constitution  of  the  human  race,  or  the 
floienee  of  destinies. 


out  of  our  true  destiny,— of  that  social  harmony  and  happineas 
whereof  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  that "  Eye  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
the  things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  him  and 
keep  his  commandments  to  do  them."    God  does  nothing  bj 
halves — he  has  provided  diabolical  and  accumulated  wretched- 
ness for  the  periods  rebellious  to  attraction,  and  compressing  it 
by  their  system  of  isolated  households  and  competitive  indoe- 
try,  which  are  deceptions  of  the  narrowcat  selfishnese,  and 
equally  rejected  bj  true  self-love,  and  by  the  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor.   He  has  provided  abundant  luxuries,  unutterable  joys,  for 
the  social  periods  obedient  to  attraction,  which  shall  cease  fVon 
atheistical  legislation,  and  express  in  their  outward  relations, 
that  law  which  he  eternally  writes  in  our  hearts,  and  wfaoee 
methods  and  details  of  practical  embodiment  in  all  indostrial 
and  social  relatlene,  have  been  discovered  and  dbdoeed  to  ua. 

We  are  struck  with  the  abeence  of  compensatifig  gvartnUeu 
among  the  evils  and  dangers  of  abolishing  slavery  in  civilisa- 
tion. Is  not  this  an  indieatioo  that  we  are  to  seek  the  true  and 
safe  methods  of  emancipation  in  societies  where  muival  gveram- 
tees  will  be  substituted  for  ineckerence  andindividmal compeiiiim^ 
Have  we  not  already  seen  how  masonio  corporations,  insur- 
ance companies,  he.,  have  been  instinctively  resorted  to  as  m 
shelter  and  defence  against  thia  crushing  competition  ?  Noth* 
ing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
emancipation,  which  it  is  oapable  of  effecting  within  two  gener- 
ations, throughout  the  South  or  throughout  the  globe.  It  will 
render  emancipation  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  slaveholder ; 
it  will  educate  and  provide  social  and  industrial  positions  for 
the  Negro,  during  the  process  of  his  emancipation,  and  render 
him  a  valuable  member  of  the  society  where  he  will  remain.  It 
will  have  the  property  of  attraction,  or  of  determining  imita- 
tion, by  its  charms  and  advantages. 

Let  us  stats  this  method  first  in  regard  to  the  rudimental  ap- 
plication by  which  it  may  commence : 

Those  northern  abolitionlsta,  who  are  tired  of  talking  and 
writing,  and  whose  object  is  not  to  get  salaries,  or  to  make  po- 
litical capital  for  themselves,  but  who  really  wish  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave,  and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  thie 
object,  will  proceed  to  the  South,  select  a  section  where  the  soil 
is  cheap  and  excellent,  and  the  climate  fine  and  healthy,  such 
as  the  prairie  island  sections  of  Texas,  up  the  Bio  Grande  river, 
or  the  NacogdochcH  country  near  Red  river,  or  the  Attakapas  of 
Louisiana  river,  or  even  the  mountain  sections  of  the  Carolinaf 
or  Georgia.   They  will  here,  either  alone,  or  still  better,  in  part« 
nershtp  with  some  liberal  southern  alaveholdera  who  sympa- 
thise in  their  purpose,  purchase  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  from  400  to  1,600  Negroes.    If  they  have  not  previonsi/ 
learned  the  methods  of  culture  adapted  to  the  region  they  en- 
ter, they  will  employ  experienced  and  intelligent  soutbem 
farmers,  willing  to  co-operate  in  their  purpose,  to  superintend 
and  organise  the  work.    They  will  proceed  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  without  mentioning  emancipation,  but  conducting 
the  farm  work  as  if  with  the  sole  view  of  pecuniary  interest,  so 
that  their  farm  should  be  distinguished  from  those  around  onlj 
by  the  more  numerous  branches  of  industry  oonneeted  with  its 
greater  numbers  and  means.     The  more  systematic  the  organi- 
zation of  its  different  branches,  the  greater  the  humanity  of  ite 
Negro  management,  and  superior  provisions  for  the  well-being 
of  all  oonoemed  in  it. 

The  Negroes  should  have  fbr  themselves  twelve  hours  out  of 
each  twenty-four,  the  Sabbath  and  Saturday  afternoon,  and  all 
extra  work  performed  by  them  should  be  at  their  own  pleasure^ 
and  especially  rewarded. 

The  large  bands  engaged  in  each  culture  should  be  instructed 
in  music,  and  trained  to  sing  in  proceeding  to  their  work  or  r^ 
turning  from  it.  A  poet  or  musician,  if  colored  all  the  better, 
will  be  regarded  as  regular  ofiScers  of  the  establishment 
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Srery  Saturday  night  a  fenst  or  ball  will  b«  prepared,  gener- 
ally in  tbe  open  air,  and  diYerstfled  by  songs,  atbletio  feats,  &e. 
The  whites  will  always  mingle  (by  invitation,  not  as  police  offi- 
«en,  bnt  as  friends)  in  these  festirals,  whenoe  ardent  spirits 
will  be  eizoladed. 

The  food  of  all  will  be  prepared  in  a  unitary  kitchen,  in  the 
OMist  wholesome  manner,  varied  with  those  fruits  and  vegeta- 
Ues  so  eheap  and  abundant  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
oonntry,  and  served  at  tables  or  in  the  fields,  aeoording  to  the 
•OBvenienoe  of  the  work  and  preference  of  the  Negroes,  who 
will  be  encouraged  to  form  groups  or  pairs  of  mutual  choioe. 
Flesh  need  not  be  given  as  a  regular  allowance,  a  vegetable  and 
flrait  regimen  being  in  that  climate  more  oondaotve  to  health 
and  gentleness,  while  those  temporaments  which  require  flesh 
oan  proonreit  by  hunting  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  nights  of 
the  week.  Every  day,  before  and  after  work,  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  mareh  to  the  river  or  the  bathing-house,  and  swim 
«r  perform  general  ablutions. 

nt  lash  is  not  U  he  even  named  in  the  establishment,  Hisoon- 
dttot  will  be  corrected  entirely  by  a  kind  admonitory  procedure, 
sometimes  combined  with  isolation,  and  with  prooesses  of  the 
water  cure.  Crime  is  always  to  be  treated  as  disease,  and 
where  from  want  of  skill  or  means  it  resists  all  methods  of  cure, 
the  Negro  must  be  sold,  not  tormented  or  degraded  on  the  es- 
tate, because  this  only  makes  him  personally  mean,  treacherous, 
and  dangerous,  bnt  it  lowers  the  tone  of  honor  on  the  whole 
plantation. 

Men  always  tend  towards  the  standard  of  their  reputation, 
be  it  noble  or  mean.  Esptdiency  therefore  requires  that  all 
•nr  adaptations  be  made  to  the  divine  and  not  to  the  demoniao 
nature  of  man. 

The  worship  of  Ood  in  the  Sun,  his  great  natural  symbol  and 
representative  to  the  earth,  will  be  celebrated  every  day  at  his 
rising  and  setting,  and  on  the  eighth  day  at  high  noon,  with 
music,  graceful  dances,  reserved  for  these  occasions,  or  silent 
eontemplation,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  prefer  it. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  that  a  visible  or  sensible  repre- 
•eatation  of  God,  as  the  Sun  is,  should  be  presented  to  the  Ne- 
gro as  an  otject  of  worship,  for  living  so  much  in  the  senses  as 
he  does  by  his  native  organisation,  he  cannot  abstract  his  con- 
•eption  of  creative  power  from  its  manifestations,  and  his  strong 
sentiment  of  duty  here  baffled,  makes  him  a  victim  of  the  wild- 
est superstitions.  Witness  the  Obi  magic.  I  have  found  by  the 
fraees  at  remote  comers  of  a  plantation  near  Raleigh,  where 
the  Negroes  hod  of  course,  better  chance  of  enlightenment,  and 
where  nothing  of  the  sort  was  suspected,  old  cows'  horns  filled 
with  poisonous  weeds,  lizards,  and  dead  reptiles  called  goamer- 
homs,  which  some  one  was  preparing  according  to  the  rites  of 
magic  to  do  mischief  with.  The  concentrated  malignant  voli- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  the  extreme  impressibility  on  the  other, 
•f  these  beings,  whose  ignorance  and  limited  relations  render 
all  personalities  more  intense,  give  to  their  magic,  which  is  of 
•ourse  only  a  form  of  magnetism,  powers  elsewhere  little  known 
The  worship  of  visible  powers  is  the  great  lever  of  all  supersti- 
tions, and  this  among  the  rest.  |8unshine  dissipates  mysteries, 
and  restores  man  to  the  healthy  consciousness  of  his  life  and 

its  relations. 

Light,  source  and  exponent  of  truth,--Heat,  of  passion  or  an 
Ibstion,  and  Eieotricity,  of  practical  use,  the  three  oomponent 
alements  of  the  solar  ray,  flood  with  a  practical  religion  the 
whole  life  of  the  true  Sun-worshipper.  But  1  must  reserve  this 
gabject  for  other  articles 

After  the  establishment  is  safely  based,  and  increasing  its 
profits,  if  sympathy  and  general  confidence  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  methods,  and  procedure,  and  tone  of  intercourse, 

it  will  be  time  to  introduce  new  features,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  the  alternation  of  labors,  the  participation  in  dividends, 

and  progressive  emancipation. 


1st  Alternation  in  labors.    This  is  equally  essential  to  tlMi 
development  of  character  and  of  the  highest  physical  vigot^ 
Man  becomes  stupid  and  mechanical  when  confined  twelve  hoom 
a  day  to  one  routine  of  action.    If  it  be  necessary  that  apj 
work  should  be  carried  on  steadily  through  all  the  day,  or  eveR 
day  and  night,  without  interruption,  it  can  be  effected  by  relaja 
of  groups  relieving  each  other,  the  members  of  each  of  whi<^ 
as  they  are  relieved  at  intervals  of  f^om  three  to  four  hour% 
will  retire  to  rest,  or  Join  some  other  function  of  indnstij* 
This  provision  of  short  sessions,  so  necessary  to  integral  devd.* 
opment  and  efficiency,  so  favorable  to  health  and  enjoyment 
and  conciliatory  of  interests  among  the  different  departments 
of  labor  pursued,  may  be  at  first  attended  with  some  saerifiea 
of  profit  and  time,  requisite  for  the  initiation  into  new  funa- 
tions.     It  can  therefore  only  be  adopted  after  the  different 
branches  have  been  organised  separately,  and  when  the  incoma 
of  the  establishment  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  loss. 

2d.  Participation  in  dividends.  The  Negroes  who  amsoa 
some  small  sums  by  their  extra  labors,  will  be  enooorsged  ta 
invest  them  in  the  stock  of  the  establishment,  which  will  be  a 
safety  fiind  bank  for  them,  where  interest  will  accumulata  im 
proportion  to  the  general  profit.  This  personal  stake  and  joint 
ownership  in  the  establishment,  will  develop  in  the  Negro  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  energise  his  in 
dustry. 

Free  labor  may  be  also  compensated  by  proportional  div^ 
dends  from  the  general  profit,  instead  of  by  stated  salaries. 

3d.  Progressive  emancipation.  This  will  be  effected  by  dl» 
viding  the  estimated  value  of  each  Negro  into  twelve  shares,  aa 
that  he  may  ransom  himself,  or  refund  the  money  expended  in 
his  purchase  by  the  profits  of  his  spare  hours. 

If  his  ransom  be  estimated  at  $600,  divided  into  tweWa 
shares  of  $90  esch,  he  may  buy  first  his  Saturday  morning^ 
tlien  his  Monday  afternoon,  and  successively  six  hours  by  bIz 
hours  of  any  day  of  the  week,  nnd  each  half  day  ransom  will, 
according  to  his  own  energy,  increase  his  resources  and  oppor* 
tunily  for  the  purchase  of  the  rest.  This  reimbursement  of  tha 
original  capital  will  enable  the  association  to  make  new  pur- 
chases of  slaves,  to  whom  the  same  advantages  may  be  extend 
ed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  freed  Negro  is  educated  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry,  holding  association  stock,  and  thoa 
guaranteed  a  good  market  for  his  labor — attracted  also  it  la 
probable  by  social  ties,  remains  a  permanent  resident,  and  may 
be  received  into  all  the  priviliges  of  fhll  membership,  social  in* 
teroourse  being  restricted  by  no  other  law  than  that  of  affinity 
of  character.  A  gentleman  of  New-Orleans  some  years  sinea 
tried  the  method  of  progressive  emancipation  by  divided  ran- 
soms with  his  Negroes,  and  so  great  a  stimulas  was  afforded  by 
his  encouragement,  combined  with  the  prospect  o*  their  liber- 
ty, that  in  a  few  years  they  were  all  free,  and  during  this  peri- 
od excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  them  by  their  ener» 
gy  and  good  behavior. 

How  much  easier  this  would  be  for  a  large  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  association,  whose  varied  labors  would  alwayi 
give  profitable  employment,  and  to  which  the  Negro  would  ba 
more  useful  after  his  freedom  than  before,  since  his  industrial 
education  and  general  culture  continues  to  progress  under  a 
mechanism  plastic  in  its  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
fkculties  and  passions.     This  plasticity  or  adaptiveness  reposea 
on  three  principles,  and  a  pivotal  or  unitary  force,  namely  :-— 
1st.  Discrimination  of  functions  to  each  individual  aptitudsu 
2d.  Concerted  action  of  masses  on  each  function. 
3d.  Short  sessions  of  f^m  three  to  four  or  at  most  six  hour% 
and  frequent  alternations  of  employment. 

Pivotal.  Propulsion  and  control  of  each  department  by  a 
passional  chief,  so  constituted  by  industrial  and  social  efficien- 
cy, and  of  all  the  departments  collectively,  by  one  or  mora 
characters  equal  to  this  position  among  the  founders. 

BnorwoBTn. 
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POPULAR  MU8 IC. 


compared  to  painting.    And  painting  ogain  presents  a  perma- 

nen^ee  to  the  eje,  irliioh  mosic  does  not  to  the  ear. 

Musio  is  the  supreme  mode  of  the  divine  voioe  throagh  the 

NuMBKE  on*.  human  organs.    It  comes  from  the  deepest  nature  in  man,  and- 

**  Mnsio  10  a  higher  rerelation  than  Science  or  Philosophy.''— Bi-ctmovrn.  I  appeals  to  his  deepest  nature.    It  bears  the  mandates  f^om  the 

Scarcely  one  endowment  with  which  universal  love  has  qual-   sacred  sanctuary,  and  there  alone  are  they  re-echoed.  It  is  now 

ifled  mankind  has  remained  wholly  and  integrally  conservated  j  but  fkintly  and  unftequcntly  heard  even  in  the  poetic  voice? 


to  the  universal  end.  Speaking  of  man  as  a  race,  there  is  noth- 
ing, perhaps,  over  which  he  has  control  that  he  has  not  deprav- 
ed. His  own  mind,  his  own  body,  his  own  family  ]  nought  has 
been  kept  reservedly  sacred.    Whether  the  direct  involuntary 


although  every  human  vocation  should  be  filled  by  it.  Above 
all  remarks  too  it  should  be  noted  that  musio  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  all  other  artistic  works.  In 
contemplating  a  building,  a  statue,  or  a  painting  we  can  neither 


gifts  or  loans  of  a  benign  creator,  or  the  voluntary  develop- '  ^^^^7  ^^^^  "or  see,  unless  the  complementary  genius  of  Music 
ments  of  Genius,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  same  power  ]  pr^ides.  A  building  or  a  statue  may  in  some  degree  be  appro- 
all  have  at  some  time  or  other,  in  some  measure,  greater  or  less,  ■  hendcd  in  the  dark,  or  by  the  blind  ;  but  that  entire  harmony. 
Ikllen  under  the  taint  which  characterises  man  himself.  Such  I  ^^JO^  i»  perceived  by  the  light  of  day  is  wanting  to  such  in- 
result  is  indeed  but  a  consequence  of  man^s  own  condition.  It !  vestigations.  They  become  like  the  critic  who  estimated  the 
is  an  observable  fact,  nationally  and  individually,  that  man's  j  beauty  of  versification  by  measuring  the  poet's  lines  with  the 
works  are  but  the  imprint  of  himself.  His  works  are  but  tri-  j  compasses.  And  such  dilettanti  could  conclude  no  other  of 
fling  evidences  compared  to  these,  for  his  real  state  of  being  at '  painting,  but  that  it  was  a  flat  surface  representing  nothing, 
any  given  time.  The  speech  of  a  man  is  not  needful  to  tell  us  he  j  The  fact  that  every  object  of  art,  and  every  object  in  nature 
is  orderly  in  nature  and  habit.  Nay  his  speech  may  be  contrary  '  ^oOj  "  opened  to  us  under  new  enjoyment  as  suitable  musical 
to  the  fact.  Wc  need  neither  to  hear  nor  to  see  the  orderly  man  sounds  accompany  our  sight  of  them,  should  not  be  be  taken  as 
to  know  his  character.  Admit  us  to  his  house,  his  chamber,  his  j  an  additional  and  almost  extraneous  pleasure,  which  strict 
garden ;  and  we  heboid  in  these  the  faithful  impress  of  their  I  ™o"*l  criticism  should  exclude.  The  truth  is  by  no  means 
owner's  state.  Man,  then,  who  has  carried  the  results  of  his  '  t^^""-  But  it  is  that  the  object  of  sight  is  not  actually  filled  up 
own  position  through  all  things,  from  the  loftiest  efforts  of  artis-'*o  ^he  mind,  until  the  complement  of  sound  is  brought  in. 


tie  genius  down  to  the  very  earth  ef  the  planet  itself,  has  not 
granted  any  exemption  to  Music. 

The  nobler  any  misused  gift  stands  on  the  scale  of  divine 


These  modes  should  no  more  be  separated  in  the  fine  arts  than 
they  are  by  the  creator  himself,  in  what,  for  the  occasion,  we 
may  designate  his  arts.    In  producing  a  rose  neither  form,  nor 


vi^---  --.  *v ^  .^  *  1  •    :» :^       xr J-  .1 ^.1  *'^     !  color,  nor  odor,  was  separated  from  the  other  developments, 

Dlessings  the  more  fatal  is  its  perversion.    Man's  degradation)  i  '  '  ,         ,.  , 

crthe  earth  brings  to  him  only  a  pinching  in  outward  supplies  i """» """"^^  "*  «>*  ''"«°*  ""^"K^  '»  >'*'*»  "•  '■^'"'^'^  '»'»«"•' 
-»  penury  in  animal  delighta,  but  the  infraction  of  the  Music  !  •»^'  »•»•  »«'°«*y '»  '"  '*"••  »  "^  "  P*«»»"' "»"» i»«P«»W«- 
Uw  deprives  his  soul  of  harmony,  and  almost  of  sustenance. ,  Niagara's  falls  would  gain  little  in  truth  or  subUmity  were  the 

lUn  in  bartering  the  work  of  his  hands,  may,  perhaps,  degrade  I  "'s'"'  *»^'  *»  *««>«"«>  '»  »"««"''  "'  *''"'  ■!«•'  »» '•°8*'  *<» 

refract  the  rainbow.    Yet  such  a  phenomenon  might  be  consid- 

cred  interesting  to  the  scientifio  inquirer  and  worth  a  long 

journey  to  witness. 

Of  such  a  nature  is  the  banishment  of  music  from  the  other 


luB  body  only  ;  but  the  work  of  his  mind  can  never  be  brought 
to  market  without  wounding  and  despoiling  the  source. 

To  Music,  true  Music,  in  its  sublimity,  in  purity,  all  other 


modes  of  art  may  without  disadvantage  or  impropriety  be  sub- 
ordinated.   It  is  the  least  concreie,  the  most  living,  subtle,  and  i  arts.    We  receive  not  one  if  we  receive  not  all.    And  what  is 
evanescent  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  art.    So  fleeting,  so  full  of  ^^e  reason  for  our  reception  of  painting  and  the  others,  while 
life,  that  without  living  instrumentation,  without  the  constant ,  ^e  are  at  least  indiff'crent  to  music  if  we  do  not  reject  it?    We 
presence  of  the  artist  it  exists  not.    The  architect  may  erect  the   are  despoiled  of  its  charms,  because  it  has  been  perverted,  nay, 
noble  temple,  and  its  grand  columns  and  carded  walls,  and  heav-  1  polluted.    As  already  observed,  the  nature  highest  in  exalta- 
en-vieing  roof  remain  in  masonic  solidity  to  admiring  ages ;  \  ^^^^  when  true,  becomes  the  lowest  in  degradation  when  false, 
tbe  sculptor  ornaments  its  vestibule  with  his    almost   living    Music  cannot  be  perverted  without  the  saddest  loss  to  man. 
models,  the  painter  adorns  by  his  frail  canvass  every  favorably  I  Either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  or  possibly  both,  man  must 
lighted  niche,  and  the  author  demonstrates  to  the  senses  of  the    ^®  debnsed  where  music  is  so.    And  where  is  it  not  debased  1 
modern  observer  the  geuius  and  diligence  of  departed  minds.  '  Have  wo  a  child  born  with  this  god-like  gift  in  any  eminent  de- 
But  the  art  which  is  to  crown  all  these,  to  blend  every  form,  and    pree,  and  is  it  not  immediately  trained  to  the  market  to  sell  its 
proportion,  and  color  into  one  harmonious,  heart  felt  whole,  is    heavenly  intonations  to  the  voluptuous  and  the  heedless?     No 
yet  incapable  of  any  fixation.    The  living  human  voice,  the  ;  genius  is  so  soon  seized  upon  by  the  immoral  world  as  the 
living  human  hand  must  be  always  present,  and  as  constantly    musical.    Bo  it  mind  or  body,  as  composer  or  singer,  a  superior 
used  by  human  genius.    There  is  yet  no  daguerreotype  for  .  nature  for  the  elimination  of  sweet  sounds,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
■oands.    Manifestations  of  the  harmonic  law^  in  its  highest  de-  [  fi^^al  ^  Iho  possessor.     Other  arts  do  not  touch  the  soul  so 
partment,  cannot  be   embossed  in  frozen  representations,  and    deeply.    There  is  not  the  like  desire  to  debauch  themj  said 
nailed  upon  the  wall.  *  |  when,  as  is  not  uncommonly  tho  case,  the  artist  is  subdued  to 

Some  guide  to  the  elevation  at  which  the  fine  arts  respectively  '  <he  degradation  of  the  market,  the  position  is  not  so  danger- 
xange  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  roughness  or  delicacy    ous,  the  results  are  not  so  deadly.    We  may  lose  a  blood  stream 
of  tho  materiels  in  which  they  are  outwardly  embodied.     This    ^^om  tho  arm  without  danger,  but  the  smallest  puncture  at  th^ 
is  true  of  both  divine  and  human  production.    The  mineral,    heart  is  generally  decisive. 
Tcgetable  and  animal  worlds  are  as  distinguishable  by  thissim-       Tlie  sense  of  this  abasement,  a  sense  deeper  than  any  intel- 


ple  trait  as  by  gravitation,  growth,  and  locomotion.  Of  all 
animal  structures  the  human  is  the  finest.  Man  is  the  most 
curiously  and  most  wonderfully  made  creature  in  a  whole  cre- 
ation of  curious  and  wonderful  productions.  Thus  architecture 
which  wcrks  in  ponderous  and  massive  blocks,  outliviog  by 
many  ages  the  artists  who  set  them  up,  is  of  a  less  exalted  char- 
0  er  thiu  scaip'.ure,  which  as  an  art  in  yet  ponlerable  aud  gros 


lectual  perception  of  the  fact,  deters  the  seriously  disposed 
lind  froai  a  due  patronage  of  music.  Every  where  is  it  felt 
,hat  its  purity  and  holiness  are  lost  by  its  cfFering  at  the  shrine 
f  pleasure,  of  worldly  profit,  or  of  Church  and  State  projects. 
A.t  tbo  Opera  House,  at  the  Romish  Chapel,  in  the  army,  the  art 
rinds  its  steadiest  support,  and  the  considerate  thinker  often 
beholds  in  these  poi-iiions  little  else  besides  debauchery,  super- 
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Btition  and  murder.  To  delight  the  ears  of  the  rich,  to  loll  the 
rational  powers  of  the  devout,  and  to  stifle  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  seem  to  be  suoh  uses  of  human  ingenuitj  as  must  pre- 
clude an/  pure,  religious,  or  joyous  use  of  the  same  instrumen- 
tation. Hence,  most  probably  the  extreme  repngaance  of  some, 
and  the  coldness  of  many  to  the  free  introduction  of  musio. 

Music  as  well  as  all  other  arts,  most  be  originated  in  another 
ground,  and  the  only  obserTation  on  the  past  or  present  seems 
to  be  called  for  by  the  use  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  made  of  it.  The  opposite  sentiment  has  been  alluded  to. 
Let  the  other  now  be  taken.  If  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  utterances  in  this  ritual  were  all  truly  oracular,  and  if 
scriptural  they  would  in  one  sense  at  least  be  so,  and  all  the 
sensuous  objects  were  in  harmony  therewith,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  this  unitive  combination  of  the  arts,  the  appealing 
nttractiyely  at  once  through  all  the  senses  of  feeling,  seeing, 
hearing  and  smelling  as  calculated  both  to  awaken  the  soul  to 
nobler  intuitions  and  to  fix  their  remembrance  in  the  most 
abiding  manner.  Were  not  this  the  case  the  Roman  Church 
could  not  so  long  hare  sustained  the  supremacy  it  did.  Mil- 
lions  of  persons  were  thankful  to  it  for  their  best  experiences  j 
and  if  that  sensuous  state  of  mind  has  passed  away,  the  duty  is 
to  see  that  our  music  also  is  eleyated  to  a  more  spiritual  posi- 
tion rather  than  it  shall  be  swept  altogether  from  the  category 
of  educative  conditions.  That  such  sensuous  means  have  the 
tendency  to  make  the  mind  sensuons  and  eentimental  is  just  as 
true  as  that  the  rational  and  argumentative  means  of  less  anti- 
ent  and  and  less  extensive  churches  have  a  tendency  to  ration- 
ality and  argumentations.  Neither  of  these  is  devotion.  Nei- 
ther alone  is  so  much  as  devotional.  In  the  devout  mind  both 
the  sentimental  and  rational  natures  are  livingly  present  and 
ceaselessly  active,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  supreme 
nature  in  the  human  being.  Music  is  the  chosen  utterance  from 
this  central  power. 

Controversy  is  not  our  aim,  therefore  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  It  did  seem,  however,  needful  to 
trace  our  musical  position  to  the  deepest  considerations  which 
have  offected  it.  Let  all  the  past  that  is  objectionable  remain 
in  the  graves  of  its  enactors.  Let  the  errors  of  the  present  bo 
not  guides,  but  wariiings.  Let  music,  be  dated  from  a  new 
point,  let  it  be  con?orvated  exclusively  to  holy  uses,  let  it  be 
manifested  from  its  true  origin — the  harmonic  law  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  Music  must  not  only  subdue  the  voice  or  the  feet  to 
melodious  measure,  bat  attune  the  whole  being  to  harmony,  un- 
til a  spherical  harmony  or  the  harmony  of  all  the  spheres  is  no 
longer  a  fable,  but  a  fact ;  an  audible,  a  visible,  fact.        e.  l. 


^^ »« ^ » •  -^ 


From  The  Bhagvat  Oeeta. 
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The  following  sentences  arc  taken  from  Charles  Wilkins's 
translation  of  the  Ilci-topados  or  Amicable  Instructions  of  Veesh- 
noo  5arma,  according  to  Sir  Willinm  Jones,  the  most,  beautiful, 
if  not  the  most  ancient  apologues  in  the  world,  and  the  original 
source  of  the  book,  which  passes  in  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  and  America,  under  the  false  name  of  Pilpay. 

EXTRACTS   FEOM   THE   nEETOPADES   OF   VnESHNOO   SaKMA. 

Whatsoever  comcth  to  pass,  either  good  or  evil,  is  the  oon- 
sefiuence  of  a  man's  own  aclions,  anddesccndcth  fx'om  the  power 
of  the  Supremo  Ruler. 

Our  lives  are  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  labor,  love  and 
salvation.  If  these  are  destroyed,  what  is  not  lost?  If  these 
arc  preserved,  what  is  not  preserved  ? 

A  wise  man  should  relinquish  both  his  wealth  and  his  life  for 
another.  All  is  to  be  surrendered  for  a  just  man  when  he  ip 
educed  te  the  brink  of  destruction. 


Why  dost  thou  hesitate  over  this  perishable  body  composed  of 
flesh,  bones  and  excrements  ?  0  my  friend,  [my  body^]  support 
my  reputation ! 

If  constancy  is  to  be  obtained  by  inconstancy,  purity  by  im- 
purity .reputation  by  the  body,  then  what  is  there  which  may 
not  be  obtained  ? 

The  di£ferenco  between  the  body  and  the  qualities  is  infinite  j 
the  body  is  a  thing  to  be  destroyed  in  a  moment,  whilst  the 
qualities  endure  to  the  end  of  the  creation. 

Is  this  one  of  us,  or  is  he  a  stranger  9  is  the  enumeration  of 
the  ungenerous  ;  but  to  those  by  whom  liberality  is  practised, 
the  whole  earth  is  but  as  one  family. 

Fortvne  attendeth  that  lion  amongst  men  who  exerteth  him- 
self.   They  are  weak  men  who  declare  Fate  the  solo  cause. 

It  is  said,  Fate  is  nothing  but  the  deeds  committed  in  a  former 
state  of  existence ;  wherefore  it  behoveth  a  roan  vigilantly  to 
exert  the  powers  he  is  possessed  of. 

The  stranger,  who  tumeth  away  from  a  house  with  disap- 
pointed hopes,  leavcth  there  his  own  offences  and  departetli 
taking  with  him  all  the  good  actions  of  the  owner. 

Hospitality  is  to  be  exercised  towards  an  enemy  when  he 
Cometh  to  thine  bouse.  The  tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade 
even  from  the  wood-cutter. 

Of  all  men  thy  guest  is  the  superior. 

The  mind  of  a  good  roan  does  not  alter  when  be  is  in  distress ; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  not  to  be  healed  by  a  torch  of  straw 

Nor  bathing  with  cool  water,  nor  a  necklace  of  pearls,  nor 
anointing  with  sanders,  yieldeth  socb  comfort  to  the  bo^ 
oppressed  with  heat,  as  the  language  of  a  good  man  cheerfully 
uttered,  doth  the  mind. 

Good  men  extend  their  pity  even  unto  the  most  despicable 
animals.  The  moon  doth  not  withhold  the  light,  even  from  the 
cottage  of  a  Cbandala. 

Those  who  have  forsaken  the  killing  of  all  j  those  who  are 
helpmates  to  all ;  those  who  are  a  sanctuary  to  all ;  those  men 
arc  in  the  way  to  heaven. 

Behold  the  difference  between  the  one  who  eateth  flesh,  and 
him  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  first  hath  a  momentary  enjoy- 
ment, whilst  the  latter  is  deprived  of  existenc 

Who  would  commit  so  great  a  crime  against  a  poor  animal, 
who  is  fed  only  by  the  herbs  which  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
whose  belly  is  burnt  up  with  hunger  ? 

Every  book  of  knowledge,  which  is  known  to  Oosana  or  to 
Vreehaepatee,  is  by  nature  planted  in  the  understanding  o* 
women. 

The  beauty  of  the  Kokcela  is  his  voice ;  the  beauty  of  a 
wife  is  constancy  to  her  husband  ;  the  beauty  of  the  ill-favored 
is  science  ;  the  beauty  of  the  penitent  is  patience. 

What  is  too  ijrcat  a  load  for  those  who  have  strength  ?  What 
is  distance  to  the  indcTatiiiable  ?  What  is  a  forcii^n  country  10 
those  who  have  science  ?  Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  who  have 
the  habit  of  speaking  kindlj?  ? 

Time  drinkcth  up  the  essence  of  every  great  and  noV.e  action, 
which  ouirht  to  be  performed  and  is  delayed  in  th^  execution. 

When  Nature  is  forsaken  by  her  lord,  be  she  ever  so  great, 
she  doth  not  survive. 

Suppose  thyself  a  river,  and  a  holy  pilgrimage  in  the  land  o 
Bharala,  of  which  truth  is  the  water,  good  aclions  the  banks 
and  compassion  the  cuircnt ;  and  'hen,  O  son  of  Pandoo,  wash 
thysclt'  therein,  for  the  inward  soul  is  not  to  be  purified  by 
common  water. 

As  froirs  to  the  pool,  as  birds  to  a  lake  full  of  water,  so  doth 
every  species  of  weulth  flow  to  the  hands  ol'liim  who  exerteth 
himself. 

If  wc  are  rich  with  the  riches  which  we  neither  give  nor  enjoy 
we  are  rich  with  the  riches  which  are  buried  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth. 

He  whose  mind  is  at  case  is  possessed  of  all  riches.     Is  it  not 
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the  Mmo  to  one  whose  f^ot  it  enclosed  in  a  shoe,  as  if  the  whole 
•arfaee  of  the  •arth  were  covered  with  leather  7 

Where  have  thej,  who  are  ranoing  here  aod  there  in  aearcfa 
•f  riches,  each  happineaa  aa  thoee  placid  spirits  enjoy  who  are 
gmUftedat  the  immortal  fountain  of  happiness  ? 

All  hath  been  read,  all  bath  been  heard,  and  all  hath  been 
foUdwed  by  him,  who,  having  put  hope  behind  him,  dependetfa 
■ot  vpon  expectation. 

What  is  religion  ?  Compassion  for  all  things  which  have 
life.  What  is  happiness  7  To  animals  in  this  world,  health. 
What  is  kindness  7  A  principle  in  the  good.  What  is  philo- 
0ophy  7    An  entire  separation  from  the  world. 

To  a  hero  of  sound  mind,  what  is  his  own,  and  what  a  foreign 
•onntry  7  Wherever  he  balteth,  that  place  is  acquired  by  the 
iptendor  of  his  arms. 

When  pleasure  is  arrived  it  is  worthy  of  attention ;  when 
trouble  presenteth  itself,  the  same ;  pains  and  plesFures  have 
Ihef  r  revoltttions  like  a  wheel. 

One,  although  not  possessed  of  a  mine  of  gold,  nay  find  the 
cCbpring  of  his  own  nature,  that  noble  ardor  which  hoth  for  its 
•Iject  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  virtues. 

Man  should  not  be  over>anzious  for  a  subsistence,  for  it  is 
provided  by  the  Creator.  The  infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from 
the  womb,  than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  begin  to  stream. 

He,  by  whom  geese  were  msde  white,  parrots  are  stained  green 
•nd  peacocks  painted  of  various  hues, — even  he  will  provide  for 
their  support. 

He,  whose  inclination  turnclh  away  from  an  object,  may  be 
•aid  to  have  obtaine  1  it. 
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SOCIAL   REFORMATION. 


How  escape  the  impending  Social  Revolution  7 

By  Oeoamiziiio  Industry. 

This  is  the  onJy  answer,  which  those,  who  have  studied  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  thoroughness  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  can  find  for  a  moment  satisfactory. 

Madmen  alone  will  hope  to  crush  the  People  down  by  Reac- 
tive Absolutism.  Selfish  or  timid  men  alone  will  prefer  the 
•luggiah,  tantalizing,  universally  degrading  career  of  Industrial 
Feudalism  to  the  prompt,  encouraging,  elevating  course  of  doing 
laatice  to  the  Working  Class. 

The  very  best  and  wisest  movement,  in  our  day,  is  for  Gov- 
ernments, Wealthy  Corporations,  Associated  Laborers  and  Cap- 
italists, to  establish  Communities, — wherein  Agriculture.  Man- 
vfhctures,  Domestic  Arts  and  Commerce  may  combine,  around 
Bduoation  and  Religious  Union,  as  a  center. 

But  morally,  mentally,  materially.  Society  at  large  even  in 
the  most  cultivated  portions  of  Christendom  feels  unfit  for  so 
great  a  work  and  fears  to  undertake  the  practical  attempt  of 
Mly  organizing  communities  j  and  but  few  are  found  anywhere 
attraoted  by  desiro,  conviction  and  social  affinity,  or  free  in  do- 
mestic and  pecuniary  conditions  to  engage  personally  in  such  a 
Msveme&t. 

What  then  are  those  to  do,  who,— recognizing  more  or  less 
ilearly  existing  social  evils,  acknonledging  that  prevalent  con- 
ditions are  inhuman  and  unchristian,  foreseeing  the  fatal  pro- 
gress of  the  Money-Power  to  oligarchic  sovereignty,  dreading 
Ihe  outbreak  of  the  People's  vengeance,  and  reversing  the  man- 
ifest will  of  Providence,  that  now  summons  the  Middle  Class  to 
Iridge  over  the  gulf  between  selfish  competition  and  fraternal 
aa-operation,— -earneitly  seek  to  fulfil  the  present  ideal  of  Hu- 
uty  1 


They  are  to  institute  the  Policy  of  Transitions,  in  every 
sphere  of  Domeetic,  Industrial,  Social,  Religious  life. 
This  will  be  a  process  of  Peaceful  RspoaMaTiov. 
Saoonraging  signs  eaeh  day  multiply  whioh  combine  to  efaev 
that  Burope  aPd  Amerioa  may  yet  sueoeed  to  eurb  tlie  banded 
Tyrants  ud  the  mob  of  Revolutionists ;  and  were  it  not  ftf 
brutal  temperaments  inherited  alike  by  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  privileged  and  proletary,— the  prestige  of  militaiy  power 
—fixed  habits  of  relying  upon  force  as  final  arbiter— and ^a 
general  want  of  fldth  in  man— one  might  confidently  hope  that 
Christendom  would  soon  unite  in  a  grand  common  movonen^ 
first  of  D  sarmamenif  secondly  of  Practical  Justice. 

Leading  statesmen,  and  bodies  of  producers  find  that  their 
judgments,  desires,  necessities,  are  converging  swiftly  and  sure- 
ly, to  this  one  end,-<» 

The  swbstitytion  of  sure  means  of  Sd/Support  to  all  dosses, 
for  Legal  Charities  and  Armies  or  Police. 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  which  the  attention  of  Social  Re- 
formers is  naturally  directed,  is  that  of  Dwellings  for  the 
Working-Class.  And  in  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  tendency 
in  the  least  enthusiastic  and  most  practical  natien  of  JBurope, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Ashlkt  to 
the  London  Times. 

"  The  improvement  I  rejoice  to  say,  of  the  dwelUngs  of  the 
poor,  with  its  concomitant  blessings  of  health  and  morals,  is  no 
lon;^cr  a  matter  of  theory  and  investigation ;  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  abundant  proof ;  it  may  be  seen  in  full  operation  in 
the  various  model  lodging-houses  of  London,  founded  by  the 
Laborers'  Friend  Society,  by  many  benevolent  individuals,  and 
by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes— a  joint-stock  Company  which,  if  it  were  well 
supported,  would,  of  itself,  be  able  to  grapple  with  half  the 
mischief.  We  may  see  in  them  decency,  cleanliness,  and  re- 
pose :  in  the  houses  for  single  men  every  comfort  their  statioA 
requires,  at  the  price  which  each  one  elsewhere  would  pay  for 
the  twentieth  part  of  some  pestilential  sty ;  in  the  houses  for 
familie.o,  three  well-aired  apartments,  with  daily  and  ample  sup- 
ply of  water,  for  the  rent  they  would  otherwise  pay  for  one 
single  room,  and  no  water  at  all.  The  effects  are  correspoad- 
ing  j  the  human  beings  are  elevated  :  they  look  better,  speak 
better,  thiuk  better,  and  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  ia 
their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  discharge  their  duties  as  English- 
men and  Christians. 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  Cholera  was  nr 
vaging,  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  filthy  and  overcrowded  recep- 
tacles, these  new-fashioned  lodging-houses  were  altogether  spa- 
red. In  all  the  establishments  belonging  to  the  Laborers'  Friend 
Society  there  was  not  (so  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Berry,  our 
honorary  surgeon)  one  case  of  Cholera  and  two  only  of  diar- 
rhea, which  speedily  yielded  to  medical  treatment  I  have 
heard  the  same  most  striking  statement  from  Mr.  Gatcliffe,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Aasociation. 

^^  The  establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  any  system  for  improving  the  domestic  condition 
of  the  poor.  To  omit  for  a  moment  the  effect  upon  health,  we 
may  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  a  large  mass  of  the 
population,  however  well  disposed,  to  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes 
or  in  their  persons.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech — if  any  one 
doubt  it,  let  him  perambulate  the  streets  and  alleys,  penetrate 
the  courts,  dive  into  the  cellars,  and  climb  into  the  garrets,  the 
swarming  nests  of  filth  and  misery,  and  he  will  then  admit  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  He  may  find  some  houses,  perhaps, 
where  the  laborious,  scanty,  and  imperfect  washing  is  carried 
on  in  the  very  apartment  tenanted  by  the  whole  family.  But 
an  evil  arises  here,  for  hundreds  of  instances  may  be  recounted 
in  which  the  husbands,  to  avoid  the  disorder  and  discomfort  of 
their  homes,  have  become  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the  pot* 
house. 
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'*  These,  too,  require  no  further  inTestigatioii ;  the  success  of 
the  admiraUe  establishmeuts  in  Qonlston -street,  Eoston-square. 
and  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  has  manifested,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  adaptation  of  suoh  arrangements  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  exigenoies  of  the  times. 

"  The  tratb  is,  that  all  these  proTisions  should  henceforward 
form  a  part  of  our  normal  state,  and  become  inseparable  items 
of  the  parochial  system. 

"  ETeiy  one  will  admit  it  to  be  a  singular  adrantage  in  the 
plans  proposed,  that  thejr  partake  in  no  respeot  of  an  eleemosy- 
nary eharaeter.  The  institutions  are  self-supporting,  and,  in 
order  to  be  widely  diffused,  must  be  remuneratiTO.  The  model 
houses,  constrneted  or  adapted  to  the  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
indiTidaals  or  asiooiated  bodies,  hare  proved  that  they  will  be 
80,  and  enoonrage  the  outlay  of  pnblie  and  private  funds  in  a 
benoTolent  yet  profitable  investment.  The  rents,  fixed  at  a 
reasonable  amount,  are  rigorously  demanded  and  punctually 
paid.  The  independence  of  the  working  man  is  thus  consulted 
and  maintained,  while  the  aid  of  those  who  possess  capital  or 
leisure  (the  very  things  which  the  working  men  generally  neith- 
er have  nor  can  have)  does  no  more  than  render  available  for 
his  services  the  gifts  and  recourses  of  health  and  industry. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  the  working-man 
loses  by  sickness  (the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  his  noisome 
abode)  about  thirty  days  of  labor  in  each  year.    Suppose  his 
condition  improved,  and  he  lose  but  ten,  the  saving  on  the  twen- 
ty, in  time  and  medicine,  may  be  calculated  as  worth  at  the 
least  £3 ;  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  the  minute  details  of  lOs  a 
week.    But  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  washhouses  to  the  la- 
boring class  is  still  greater.    A  woman  may  now,  by  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  these  institutions,  do  for  herself  and  her 
Ikmily,  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  with  the  outlay  of  a  few 
pence,  as  much  as  (badly  done,  after  all)  would  have  occupied, 
in  her  own  house,  the  better  part  of  two  days,  amid  neglected 
ehildren,  a  disordered  household,  and  the  pestiferous  exhala- 
tions from  linen  hung  to  be  dried  in  the  common  apartment. 
And  as  to  the  financial  effects,  some  housewives  of  this  class  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  calculated  the  reduction  on  the  actual 
■nm  formerly  assigned  to  washing  expenses  (omitting  the  value 
of  the  time  saved)  to  be  no  less  than  75  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
instances  even  more." 
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We  postpone  several  articles, — and  among  them  Letter  Fourth 
to  the  Associationists — in  order  to  make  room  for  the  following 
Address  by  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Associative  School  in 
Europe,  which  we  find  translated  in  the  Tribune,  with  admirable 
•leamess  and  energy. 

TO  THE  ASSOCIATIVE   SCHOOL. 

Ton  know  what  my  course  was  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  the 
tat  of  July  I  left  France.  I  have  obtained  liberty  at  least  f^om 
mj  exile.  Let  ns  consider  our  affairs  together.  I  come  to  ask 
of  you  the  effectual  means  of  reorganization.  I  oome  to  make  an 
appeal  to  your  devotion  which  will  be  heard  and  answered. — 
Bui,  in  the  first  place,  let  ns  explain  the  present  oondition  of 
things. 


I. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  development  of  I  new  revolutions,  we  addressed  to  them  the  most  earnest  and  of- 


association  of  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  races — that  is  to 
say,  the  creation  of  true  Order ;  of  Order  founded  on  Justice^ 
Liberty  and  Fraternity,  in  a  word,  the  Constitution  of  Inte- 
gral and  Universal  Harmony. 

We  have  done  everything  to  prevent  this  great  regenerative 
movement  from  being  involved  in  a  conflict. 

Our  fathers  were  not  enlightened  by  Social  Science.  They 
were  guided  only  by  instinct,  aspiration,  sentiment ;  they  as 
sailed  the  ancient  order,  without  suspecting  that  a  Social  Or- 
ganisation was  to  be  created  in  order  to  embody  the  g^eat  prin- 
ciples of  Philosophy  and  Christianity  in  the  life  of  the  nations. 
They  believed  that  everything  would  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
had  organised  Political  Power  on  a  democratic  foundation.  The 
view  usually  held  among  ns  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  capi- 
tal error  is  a  common-place  one. 

After  this  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  the  conquests, 
the  follies  and  the  reverses  of  the  Empire,  the  higher  class  of 
the  Bourgeoisie,  who  had  saccumbed  under  the  despotism  of  the 
sabre,  lost  sight  of  the  generous  traditionv  of  the  Revolution. 
The  selfishnesss  of  class  took  the  place  of  devotion  to  principlea 
The  Government  of  the  Middle  Classes  soon  became  its  Sooial 
Idea,  its  System  of  Doctrine.    The  .ardent,  skilful  and  imposing 
struggle  for  liberal  formulas,  which  it  maintained  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration  was  only  a  combat,  on  its  side, 
pro  aris  eifocis.    It  wished  for  the  dominion,  which  was  dis- 
puted with  it  by  the  Emigrants  and  Jesuits.    The  year  1839 
gave  it  all  it  desired. 
A  new  phase  was  opened. 

The  Middle  Classes,  or  rather  their  Chiefs,  the  Mercantile 
Oligarchy,  and  the  Doctrinaires,  organised  Power,  on  aristocrH- 
tic  principles,  and  in  their  own  interests,  by  the  Charte  of  1 839 
and  by  the  Eleotoral  Law  of  200,000  copy-holders. 

The  French  people,  comprehended  that  the  new  order  of  Soei^ 
ty  was  not  built,  nor  the  object  of  t)ie  Revolution  attained,  nor 
the  mission  of  modern  times  accomplished,  by  putting  an  oli- 
garchy of  so-called  Liberals  in  place  of  an  oligarchy  of  nobles* 
Unhappily,  the  idea  of  the  Social  purposes  of  the  Revolution 
did  not  obtain  a  new  and  luminous  development  among  the 
members  of  the  new  oligarchy,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  leel 
strength  every  day.  The  publicists  and  politicians,  who  took 
the  reigns  of  opposition,  had  lost  this  idea,  quite  as  much,  at 
least,  as  their  adversaries.  The  Democratic  sentiment  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  sabre  under  the  Empire,  stupified  by  Liberalism 

under  the  Restoration,  and  thrown  into  bewilderment  nnder 
the  quasi-Restoration  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  lack  of  ideas,  they  planted  themselves  on  the  narrow  and 
exclusive  formulas  of  political  r'ght— -some  concentrating  all 
their  ideas  of  the  future  in  a  certain  extension  of  the  eleotoral 
sphere,  others  going  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  Republican 
form ;  almost  all  failing  to  recognize,  and  often  even  angrily  re- 
jecting, the  fundamental  question — that  of  the  Enfranohis** 
ment  of  the  Proletary  and  of  Social  Reform. 

n. 

At  this  epoch  the  Associative  School,  founded  in  fact  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  by  the  first  publications  of  Fon- 
rier,  was  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  publia  We  oonld 
easily  judge  according  to  their  merits,  of  all  those  fractions  of 
the  Opposition  which  had  been  seen,  and  which  still  are  seen 
in  the  performance  of  their  task.  In  Power,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
position, there  was  the  same  negation  of  principle,  of  conviction, 
of  ideas ;  there  was  ambition,  intrigues — nothing  more. 

As  to  the  sincere  democrats,  who  wished  to  push  forward  to 


Hnmanity,  and  its  application  to  the  present  epoch.  We  can, 
therefore,  easily  judge  both  of  the  general  and  special  position 
of  our  School  in  this  great  crisis,  which  marks  the  birth  of  the 
Kbw  Order  that  our  fathers  opened  in  '89. 

The  historical  end  of  the  French  Revolution,  now  become 
Baropean,  is  the  modem  problem,  the  enfiranchisement  and 


ten  the  rudest  cautions.  "  What  will  you  do,"  we  did  not  cease 
to  say  to  them,  "  what  will  you  do  with  a  Revolution  ?  What 
will  yon  do  with  universal  suffrage  7  What  will  you  do  with 
power,  even  supposing  it  to  be  inoontestibly  in  your  hsndi^ 
while  yon  have  not  studied  the  Social  Question— while,  so  far 
from  having  obtained  a  solution  of  it,  you  do  not  even  know 
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the  elements  of  its  problems  ?*'  When  a  nation  neither  knows 
what  it  wants  nor  what  it  Irishes  ;  when  it  has  not  an  idea,  a 
•dmmon  faith ;  when  it  has  not  yet  conceived  of  an  end  for  its 
coUectire  activity — whatever  its  forms  of  government,  it  will 
always  struggle  in  weakness  or  anarchy.  To  provoke  a  Reve- 
lation before  the  ideas  which  it  is  to  realize  are  formed^  an- 
nounced, and  generally  accepted  (at  least  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement),  is  to  prepare  a  mystification,  a  grand  humbug,  or 
to  light  up  a  furnace  in  which  the  elements  of  the  revolution 
will  successively  and  necessarily  consume  each  other. 

I  remember,  in  1831,  that  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  who  warmly 
rejected  this  reasoning,  which  we  had  so  often  presented,  replied 
to  me  one  day,  "  Universal  suffragH  is  fruitful  in  itself.  The 
necessariy  solutions  to  every  problem  will  spontaneously  pro- 
ceed from  its  exercise.'^ 

Cavaignac  afterward  gained  light,  but  his  reply  of  1831  was 
the  formula  of  the  illusion  in  which  was  long  sunk  every  party 
of  the  one-sided  Republicans. 

Universal  suffrage  has  given  us  the  Constitutant  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assemblies ;  the  Executive  Commission,  the  Dictatorship 
of  General  Cavaignac,  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  the 
Falloux-Faucher-Barrot  and  the  Barrot-Falloux-Dufaure  Min- 
istries, the  two  states  of  seigc  and  the  reaction,  have  proceeded 
ft'om  its  exercise.  Admirable  solutions  to  social  questions!— 
And  yet  eighteen  years,  during  which  these  questions  have  been 
agitated  in  every  aspect  and  all  their  solutions  produced,  have 
passed  over  the  naive  response  which  which  was  made  to  me  by 
Godfrey  in  1831. 

III. 

In  1639  the  Parliamentary  bourgeoisie  began  to  degrade 
themselves  by  the  great  intrigue  of  the  Coalition,  in  which 
Thiers,  Barrot,  Guizot,  Berryer,  and  all  their  compeers,  openly 
making  a  joint  stock  concern  of  their  wretched  ambition, 
were  seen  to  pull  down  a  Ministry  which  governed  as  they  have 
all  successively  governed,  whether  with  or  without  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. 

This  intrigue  consummated  the  ruin  of  the  bourgeoisie  oli- 
garchy. 

Starting  from  that,  its  political  immorality  knew  no  bounds. 
The  verbiage  of  principle,  now  open  to  the  light,  Jconcealed 
nothing. 

The  extravaj^ant  policy  of  the  bellicose  loafers  who  directed 
the  Cabinet  of  March  1,  gave  a  decissivc  victory  to  what  was 
called  the  Conservative  party.  From  1840,  this  party  was 
master  of  the  field.  Every  election  only  served  to  increase  its 
compact  and  contented  majority. 

Since  that  time,  when  consolidated  by  its  victories  over  the 
Legitimists,  of  Republican  attempts  of  1830  to  1834,  the  Gov- 
crnraent  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  directed,  without  opposition, 
the  destiny  of  the  country,  we  have  not  ceased  to  follow  it 
with  our  appeals. 

We  have  pressed  it  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  economical  reforms, 
to  direct  its  attention  to  the  mrlioration  of  the  masses,  to  prepare 

with  earnest  solicitude  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  proletaries, 
announcing  as  inevitable  the  explosion  of  the  problem  of  Capital 
and  Labor,  if  it  was  obstinately  set  aside  instead  of  being  re- 
solved. 

For  eighteen  years  wo  have  warned  them,  we  have  supplicated 
them,  we  have  conjured  them,  in  every  manner,  to  save  them- 
selves by  opening  to  society  the  paths  of  ncce.-sary  progress,  by 
opening  their  minds  to  the  understanding  of  the  wants  of  their 
epoch,  of  its  invincible  nspiratio  of  its  irresistible  tendencies. 
Nothing  !  nothing  !  They  have  wished  to  sec  nothing  to  foresee 
nothing,  to  hear  nothing.  In  the  difficult  moment,  when  a  re- 
volt was  raging  at  Paris,  at  Lyons— when  their  cowardice  was 
shaken  by  some  pnnic,  they  would  speak  of  progress,  of  amelior- 
ation in  the  lot  of  the  People.  They  wished  all  that !  Their 
policy  would  give  all    these   advantages !     As  soon    as  their 


Government  was  settled,  free,  undisputed,  they  would  be  seen 
at  work  I  But  the  danger  was  scarcely  passed  when  they  re- 
plunged  into  their  ignorant  and  stupid  selfishness. 

Still  more,  in  proportion  as  their  power  was  consolidated,  this 
selfishness  became  more  and  more  revolting.  As  soon  as  the 
Conservatives  believed  themselves  definitively  masters  of  that 
false  shadow  of  Democracy  which  was  called  the  Opposition,  the 
gross  Materialism  which  characterises  the  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial Feudalism  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  was  developed 
as  a  hideous  plau eg,  and  rapidly  assumed  the  most  gigantic  pro* 
portions.  Fear,  venality,  contempt  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, ardor  in  speculation  and  stock-jobbing,  greediness  for 
gain  in  the  most  abject  forms — such  were  the  means  of  Govern- 
ment adopted  by  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  party.  It  elevated 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  to  honor  with  the  French  Boar* 
geoisie,  and  extinguished  that  generosity  of  sentiment,  that  virtue 
ofdevotion,  of  affability,  of  a  lofty  Booial  spirit,  which  constitute 
at  once  the  titles  of  nobility  for  the  French  people,  and  the  sym- 
bols and  inspirations  of  its  glorious  mission. 

IV. 

The  bourgeoise  Oligarchy  is  definitively  judged  in  France. — 
Eighteen  years  of  sterility,  of  degradation,  of  apostacy.  and 
above  all,  of  ineptitude,  have  settled  its  account  with  history. 
We  have  lent  ourselves  to  the  trialof  itsGovermnient.  "We  have 
long  been  compromised  by  defending  the  legal  order  which  it 
established,  and  by  attempting  to  inculcate  it  with  intelligence 
and  the  love  of  progress.  The  teachings  of  the  past  have  taught 
it  nothing.  It  has  been  what  the  dominant  and  contented  classes, 
have  been  in  every  age. 

While  the  party  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  losing  its  force  and  Its 
virtue,  a  new  order  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  scine. 
This  was  the  People.  I  call  by  that  name  every  one  in  the  nation, 
who  has  the  thought,  the  sentiment,  or  the  instinct  of  Democracj*, 

The  people  did  not  disdain  social  ideas.  Asihese  were  pre- 
sented in  their  different  forms,  they  took  a  deep  hold  of  the 
heart  of  the  people.  The  slaves,  they  efranchised,  the  populace, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Christianity,  which  is  at  first  despLst-d  and 
then  prosecuted  by  the  perconsuls  and  privileged. 

Besides,  60  necessary  was  the  advent  of  Socialism  in  this  agOj 
that  even  the  movements  of  its  adversaries  conspired  to  its  ap- 
proach. Each  of  their  efforts  to  constitute  their  supremacy  in  in- 
dustrial and  financial  Feudalism,  in  fact  brought  on  asocial  dis- 
cussion }  and  from  1840  to  18-18,  it  was  Socialism  which  almost  in 
theanti-SocialistA'ir?/i>wrt/ itself,  took  the  front  rank  in  all  ser- 
ious exposition. 

The  Revolution  of  February,  in  fine,  what  was  it  ?  It  was  pro- 
duced neither  by  electoral  reform,  nor  even  by  the  violation  of 
the  right  of  assembling.  It  was  the  expulsion  of  the  bourgeois* 
dynr.sty,  the  outbreak  of  popular  contempt  against  the  govern, 
meutof  the  satisfied,  against  the  infamies  of  the  usurious  and 
stock-jobbing  feudal ty.  The  stupefaction  of  that  class,  when  they 
witnessed  the  bursting  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  popular  masses 
of  this  Socialism,  whose  existence  they  pretended  to  doubt,  was 
equal  to  the  fury  with  which  they  pursue  and  persecute  it  at  the 
present  day. 

V. 

The  Revolution  of  February  arrived  some  years  too  soon  to 
be  immediately  fruitful  in  social  institutions.  The  Socialist 
sentiment  already  existed  in  the  masses,  but  the  ideas  connected 
with  were  it  still  obscure  and  confused.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  sterility  in  this  respect,  however,  the  Revolution  has  none 
the  less  realized  an  immense  progress. 

It  has  liquidated  the  account  of  the  old  policy,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  every  honest  man  who  believed  that  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  Republic  were  all  that  was  necessary. 

In  exhausting  the  formula  of  political  rights,  as  it  can  be 
comprehended  at  the  present  day.  it  has  put  an  end^to  every 
pretension,  and  given  to  Socialism  all  men  whom  sincere  love  of 
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Democratic  righto  liad  hitherto  made  nothing  but  Republicans. 

In  fine  by  proving  that  the  most  pacific  and  the  least  rcTolu- 
tionary  Socialisto  even  by  the  force  of  their  principles,  werefkr 
Bore  deroted  to  Democratic  institutions  and  interests  than  the 
^ne-sided  old-iSuhioned  Republicans,  a  large  number  ef  irhom 
aave  now  gone  orer  to  the  Re-action  it  has  definitively  shown  te 
JkB  masses  that  Socialism  was  genuine  Democracy. 

This  is  not  all.  By  disturbing  the  Old  World,  as  it  has  done, 
which  the  cowardice  and  inaptitude  of  the  anti-Socialists  Re- 
publicans has  saved  for  the  last  time,  it  has  shown  that  the 
modern  spirit  has  everywhere  under-mined  this  Old  world ;  it 
has  baside,  profoundly  developed  the  sentiment  of  universal 
solidarity  of  the  Democratic  fraternity  of  nations,  and  placed 
the  Social  question  as  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  whole  civiliied 
world. 


-^»«4>*«^» 


FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS  IN  PRACTICAL  AS80CI 

ATION. 


To  ascertain  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dissolution,  (I  don't 
like  the  word  failure,)  of  the  various  associations  which  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  apostles^  would 
require  a  minute  history  of  the  doings  of-^ach.  We  may,  how- 
ever, come  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  near  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  by  comparing  the  means,  location,  and  circum- 
stances of  one  association,  which,  being  yet  in  existence,  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  with  a  similar  enterprise  that  was 
giyen  up.    I  will  therefore  place  them  in  juxtaposition : 

I.  The  Noetb  American. 

The  domain  was  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price ;  the  cli- 
mate comparatively  mild ;  land  of  easy  cultivation,  and  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  products,  which  find 
a  ready  sale  fbr  cash  in  the  New- York  market.  The  land  can 
be  made  rich  and  kept  so,  by  marl  obtained  fVom  inexhaustible 
beds  of  that  fertilizer  on  the  domoin.  The  N.  A.  P.  had  sufii- 
cient  capital  to  erect  from  the  beginning  a  decent  Unitary 
building,  which  enabled  it  to  realise  some  of  the  economies  of 
association.  Members  could  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
be  within  visiting  distance  from  their  civilized  friends  and  re- 
lations. Agriculture  was  made  the  pivotal  occupation,  all  oth- 
ers were  only  accessories  to  employ  the  time  of  members  in  win- 
ter and  in  bad  weather. 

Had  men  possessing  sufficient  skill  and  experience  to  carry  on 
and  direct  agricultural  operations. 

The  members  were  generally,  if  not  rich,  at  least  not  abso- 
lutely poor,  and  could  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

II.  Sylvania. 

Was  situated  in  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  of  a  diffi- 
eult  and  expensive  access.  The  domain  made  up  in  extent 
what  it  lacked  in  quality.  The  cleared  and  cultivated  part  was 
worn  out,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  covered  with  stones  or 
large  trees  prostrated  by  a  hurricane, — to  remove  them  would 
have  required  an  industrial  army  of  the  Harmonian  Period,  in- 
stead of  a  handful  of  greenhorns. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  domain  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  it  was  purchased  for  seven  thousand  dollars.  Two 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  in  stock  of  the  phalanx,  three  thou- 
sand in  cosh,  and  with  the  clearing  and  improvement  made  on 
the  land,  the  mortgagees  are  not  willing  to  take  it  back  for  the 
two  thousand  dollars  remaining  due.  The  buildings  were  mere 
huts,  in  ruins :  in  these  over  one  hundred  persons  were  crowd- 
ed, without  regard  to  comfort, — that  was  entirely  out  of  the 
fjuestion,  except  during  the  last  six  months,  when  a  new  house 
being  finished,  the  most  favored  families  had  a  room  ten  by 
twelve  feet. 

Undertook  a  variety  of  branches  of  industry,  which  met  with 
iK>  encouragement  in  that  dismal  region. 


Had  no  one  experienced  enough  and  capable  of  directing 
agricultural  labors.  Add  to  this  the  chilling  hand  of  Jack 
Frost,  which  destroyed  everything  early  and  late.  Also  the  po^ 
tato  rot  J  which  nullified  our  labor,  and  you  have  a  scene  of  mis- 
ery, which  might  well  shake  the  stoutest  heart 

The  great  majority  of  members  were  entirely  destitute,  and 
dependent  entirely  on  the  scanty  supplies  of  the  Association. 
Much  suffering  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind  was  experienced 
by  all,  and  was  the  cause  of  innumerable  difficulties. 

In  speaking  of  the  individuals  who  composed  these  associa- 
tions, no  invidious  distinctions  could  be  made,  for  the  average 
amount  of  talent,  moral  worth,  and  devotion  possessed  by  each, 
,^nay  be  copsidered  as  very  nearly  equal,  if  not  absolutely  so. 

But  there  is  one  quality,  whch,  it  appears,  was  possessed  in  a 
superior  degree  by  the  N.  A.  Phalanx, — that  quality  is  Perse" 
veranc*..  We  may  perhaps  account  for  it  from  the  fact,  that  the 
disaffected  members  who  left  the  N.  A.  were  replaced  by  devot- 
ed associationists  and  efficient  laborers  from  other  disbanded 
Phalanxes.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  great  error  made  in 
most  associations,  and  which  eventually  caused  their  ruin,  was 
to  attempt  too  much.  We  see  that  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  agriculture  have  lived,  and  are  likely  to  succeed  : 
it  is  the  only  true  foundation. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  I  must  say,  that  the  bad 
success  which  has  attended  these  early  attempts  at  Association, 
should  not  be  held  up  ns  scare- crows,  to  frighten  people  out  of 
the  idea  of  tryiug  again,  and  in  due  time  to  wait  for  the  grand 
experiment  to  be  made  by  the  School,  some  time  or  other.     Al- 
though recognizing  fully  the  value  of  Social  science,  and  having 
a  perfect  faith  in  the  whole  system  of  Fourier,  I  neverthelesa 
think,  that  small  and  of  course  fragmentary  association,  is  a 
practxeahle^  desirable,  and  perfectly  natural    ntode    of  trantition 
from  the  present  state  of  incoherence,  to  higher  organizations 
and  forms  of  society.    Twenty  or  more  families,  of  the  work- 
1  ing-classes,  with  $500  or  $1,000  each,  can,  by  associating  on  an 
i  agricultural  basis ^  and  with  common  industry  and  prudence,  in- 
sure to  themselves  a  mode  of  existence  far  superior  and  safer  to 
that  they  are  obliged  to  lead  in  civilization.    They  would  start 
with  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  associations  that  have 
preceded  them,  and  would  avoid  a  great  many  mistakes,  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  first  pioneers.    They  would  soon  dis- 
'  cover  the  great  advantages  of  larger  numbers,  and  in  the  same 
I  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  individuals  were  induced  to 
I  form  these  small  aggregations,  these  will  tend  to  unite  and 
I  form  larger  and  more  complete  corporations. 

When  a  great  end  is  to  be  attained.  Providence  is  bountiful  of 
'^ajs  and  means, — and  Association  is  so  evidently  the  great  end 
and    essential  destiny  of  the  nice,  that  many  roads,  some 
I  crooked  and  rough,  some  smooth  and  straight,  lead  to  it.    Al- 
I  most  any  plan  of  Association,  groat  or  small,  if  not  iron-bound^ 
,  like  that  of  the  Shakers,  Rappites,  etc.  ,  and  left  open  to  free 
thought  and  progress,  will  ultimately  resolve  Itself  into  the  nat- 
ural and  true  order,  aud  science  will  surely  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress.   The  generality  of  farmers  and  mechanics  possess  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  means  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  even 
elegancies  of  life.    The  stock  of  Ideas,  great  or  small,  now  in^ 
the  world,  is  sufficient  to  feed  the  minds  of  humanity  for  cen- 
turies to  come :  there  is  little  danger  of  souls  starving. 

The  grand  question  that  stirs  the  civilized  world,  the  question 
of  Association,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  at  this  day  mainly  a 
question  of  bread  and  butter — only  get  that  secured  first,  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  To  those  who  think  sci 
cnce  a  sine  qua  non,  I  would,  after  the  manner  of  old  Rough 
and  Ready,  illustrate  my  meaning  and  the  truth  of  the  matter 
by  a  fable,  not  of  ^sop  but  of  Lafontaine,  and  refer  them  to  the 
the  capital  translation  of  the  shepherd,  the  merchant,  the  no- 
bleman, and  the  son  of  a  king,  by  citizen  Elizur  Wright  of  the 
Chronotype.  J.  M.  P. 
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HUMAN  DEPRAVITY. 


mewed  io  the  eielnsiTe  light  of  oar  snbleet,  the  world  is  in* 
deed  dark  and  foraaken.  The  shadows  of  the  |>aBt  all  oooTerge 
Into  one  dense  elond,  whose  element  is  corruption,  and  whose 
darkness  obsenres  all  the  brightness  of  the  oni  verse.  Thesoni 
is  sabTorted,  tii  fitffvre,  and  fh>ni  a  pure  essence,  has  become  im- 
pure, a  thing  of  malignity.  And  it  is  no  modern-looking  at  the 
world  as  it  is^that  this  dark  Tiew  of  human  nature  should  so 
widely  obtain.  While  the  soul  is  obscured  it  looks  at  things 
obscurely.    Such  is  the  law  of  its  action,  now  and  alwaya 

That  man  is  corrupt,  there  is  no  dispute ;  for  the  gigantic 
win  of  the  ages,  crimsoning  the  whole,  beautiful,  green  earth, 
and  claiming  their  more  than  thirty  thousand  millions  of  vie- 
tims ;  the  slsTery  of  more  millions  still,  through  the  diabolical 
•elfishness  of  the  few ;  the  extensive  prostitution  of  God's  image 
in  man's  better  half  and  the  still  deeper  prostitution  of  man^s- 
«elf ;  the  crime  engendered  of  want,  on  the  one  hand,  and  freely 
chosen  for  the  gratifioation  of  unbounded  passion,  on  the  other; 
the  beastly  drunkenness  of  the  debauchee,  and  the  tortured 
irictim  of  gaming,  of  duelling,  and  the  like,  all  attest  it.    Cor- 
fupt!    Why,  the  earth  is  indeed  a  hell,  and  man  the  receptacle 
«f  its  life.    And  there  is  no  worse  hell  than  earth.    I  remember 
hearing  Dr.  Dewey  give  the  annual  discourse  on  Peace  before 
the  American  Peace  Society  in  Boston,  some  two  years  ago,  in 
which  he  supposed  it  possible,  and  even  somewhat  probable, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  had  so  far  adTanced  in 
moral  and  intellectual  deTelopment— in  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  that  having  constructed  an  instrument  so  far  su- 
perior to  the  telescope,  as  to  be  able  to  look  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  behold  the  terrible  carnage  of  war ;  to  witness  the 
fiendish  passion  of  the  combatants,  and  the  horrid  destruction 
of  human  life,  they  would  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
Chat  this  earth  was  the  hell  of  the  universe  I    And  why  is  it 
not  such  7  surely  there  has  been  evil  enough  here  to  male  it  so. 
And  all  this  evil  is  the  result  of  human  depravity.    But  de- 
pravity of  what  7    To  this  question  two  principal  answers  have 
been  given.    1.  Depravity  of  nature  \  and  2,  depravity  of  life* 
Let  us  look  at  each. 

1.  Depravity  of  nature.  Is  man  depraved  in  his  nature,  or  is 
he  not  7  The  question  is  a  fidr  one  and  one  of  deep  and  thril- 
ling interest.  On  its  truthful  answer,  hangs  the  destiny  of  a 
universe. 

Looking  at  the  evil  side  of  pife  alone,  it  seems  as  though  the 
question  demanded  an  affirmative  answer.  And  how  else  shall 
we  account  for  the  direful  ills  of  the  past,  save  from  the  fact ' 
that  man's  nature  is  depraved  7  But  perhaps  the  force  of  this 
question  will  be  lessened  somewhat,  when  we  reflect  that  a  ques- 
tion of  this  character  cannot  be  settled  by  a  merely  historical 
argument.  Man  may  be  after  all,  something  more  than  the  past 
has  shown  us.  Even  if  his  whole  past  life  were  purely  evil, 
that,  of  itself,  would  be  no  absolute  proof  that  his  nature  was 
such.  It  would  only  show,  at  most,  that  the  elements  of  his 
being  had  been  most  Ailly  obstructed  in  their  attempt  to  flow 
out  into  true  life.  Some  clue  back  of  past  manifestations,  must 
be  sought  out  to  show  depravity  of  nature,  and  then  the  mani- 
festation itself  may  be  legitimately  referred  to  corrupt  elements 
Until  this  is  done,  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  denying  the 
soundness  of  the  purely  historical  view  of  the  matter.  But 
again,  to  suppose  that  man  is  depraved  in  his  nature,  reflects 
somewhat  seriously  upon  the  divine  workmanship!  We  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  have  a  nature  like  his 
own.  Were  it  not  so,  we  could  not  be  images  of  Him.  Now,  to 
suppose  we  were  originally  made  corrupt,  we  cannot,  for  that 
would  be  charging  God  directly  with  the  authorship  of  evil. 
And  to  suppose  He  endowed  us  with  a  power  called  free  will, 
by  which  it  was  morally  sure,  such  corruption  would  ensue, 


does  not  help  the  matter  much,  as  at  best,  it  only  makes  the 
same  cause  to  be  a  little  mere  remote.  And  then,  to  suppoM 
want  of  power  to  remain  pure  in  quality  of  being,  chargei{  ths 
Giver  of  life  with  deficient  plan  and  deficient  power,  to  s^ 
nothing  of  the  motive  which  gave  birth  to  these.  The  fact  ii, 
depravity  of  nature,  supposes  some  grand  defect  in  the  human 
mechanism,  which  it  will  take  more  than  all  the  logic  of  the 
schools  to  obviate. 

Again,  as  to  the  nature,  condition,  and  quality  of  the  human 
spirit,  there  is  no  analogy  in  nature  which  illustrates  its  de- 
pravity; while,  as  to  what  constitutes  man's  real  depravityi 
nature  presents  us  an  abundance  of  symbols.  Take  light  and 
heat,  for  instance.  Are  not  these  good  in  quality,  whatever 
may  be  their  character,  in  action 7  Take  the  air;  is  it  not 
pure,  in  itself  7  And  then  electricity, — ^this  even  is  a  purifying 
agent,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  were  it  depraved  in  the 
nature  of  it.  The  legitimate  nature  and  tendency  of  all  these 
elements  is  good,  but  their  results  are  sometimes  bad ;  and  why  t 
It  cannot  be  because  evil  inheres  in  them,  for  only  good  is  there. 
God  made  them,  and  he  makes  only  the  good.  Air  is  good,  and 
so  is  the  electric  element.  Thus  whatsoever  God  makes  is  char- 
ncteristic  of  himself.  He  is  the  All  Good,  and  the  nniverse  is 
his  ^mbol.    Where,  then,  is  the  evil  7 

As  it  regards  the  human  soul,  we  may  likewise  put  the  ques- 
tion. Where  then,  is  the  evil  7  If  it  does  not  inhere  in  man, 
what  is  the  secret  of  it  7  If  it  belongs  not  to  the  quality  of  spirit 
any  more  than  to  the  quality  of  heart,  light,  air,  and  electricity, 
to  what  does  it  belong  7    This  leads  us  to  consider, 

3.  Depravity  of  life.  Life  and  its  element^  or  cause,  are  two 
things.  Though  they  be  inseparable,  yet  they  are  two.  Liife  ii 
a  result.  It  is  existence  not  being.  It  supposes  being  as  its 
basis,  but  it  is  not  being  itself.  There  might  be  being  without 
existence,  but  there  can  be  no  existence  without  being.  In  the 
former  case,  existence  would  be  latent,  and  being  an  abstraction, 
till  life  should  give  it  personality,  and  then  being  exists.  In- 
stance the  moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the  child.  These 
have  being,  but  they  have  no  life.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
them  to  act    They  are  yet  latent. 

This  brief  analysis  is  given,  that  the  two  ideas  may  not  be  con- 
founded— that  being  and  life  may  not  be  made  to  blend  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  depravity  referable  to  both,  when, 
in  reality,  it  belongs  only  to  one.  If  being  and  existence  were 
one  and  inseparable,  in  the  idea  of  them  then,  whatsoever  was 
true  of  one  would  be  equally  true  of  the  other;  and  without 
farther  controversy  we  should  side  with  the  common  idea  of  de- 
pravity. But  as  they  are  two,  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  evil,  deep 
and  lasting  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  more  superficial  than  has  been 
supposed.  This  must  be  the  case,  if  it  belongs  to  existenoe  in- 
stead of  being — to  action  rather  than  the  elements  of  action. 

And  is  it  not  so  7  Is  not  the  ill  of  nature  in  the  operation  of  its 
elements,  rather  than  inherent  in  the  elements  themselves  ?  But 
why  in  the  operation,  you  will  say.  And  our  reply  shall  be  b^ 
cause  of  the  obstruction  the  elements  meet  with  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions.  The  air  was  designed  to  perform  a 
healthy  function,  as  air ;  but  does  not  always  do  so.  Why  7  Not 
because  of  any  defect  in  the  design ;  nor  yet,  because  of  any  abso- 
lute impotency  on  the  part  of  air  itself,  considered  as  an  agent  of 
the  Divine  will ;  but  because  of  the  various  obstructions  it  meets 
with  in  its  ever-flowing  and  life-giving  vitality.  Obstruction 
everywhere,  is  the  secret  of  evil  as  to  its  cause ;  and  evil  must 
exist,  while  obstruction  remains. 

These  observations  are  eminently  true  as  it  regards  human  de* 
pravity .  The  native  powers  of  the  spirit  seek  an  outbirth,  but 
come  first  in  contaot  with  ignorance  of  the  true  mode  of  action ; 
and  having  as  yet  no  conscious  law  to  guide  them  they  go  first  te 
excess  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another.  This  excess  is 
evil^lepravity .  Th  e  cause  is  on  the  surface,  as  is  also  the  effect. 
And  this  shows  us  the  nature  of  evil.    It  does  not  make  it  the 
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eiernal  antagonist  of  Qod,  and  of  heaTon ;  it  does  not  render  it 
immortal.  But  placing  it  where  it  belongs — in  the  life  of  good 
elements,  coming  in  contact  with  obstrnction,  and  not  in  the  ele- 
ments themselves,  it  predicts  its  demolition,  and  the  restoration 
of  ttsTictims;  which  could  not  be,  were  nature  and  being  them- 
selves  depraved.  In  that  case,  to  have  a  pure  universe,  there 
must  be  an  entirely  new  creation — not  development ;  for  deprav- 
ity of  nature,  whether  we  call  it  total  or  not,  includes  the  idea  of 
a  totality ;  and  therefore  precludes  the  idea  of  working  over  that 
which  is  already  made.  No  pure  gold  can  be  made  of  nothing 
but  dross.  Of  filth  alone,  nothing  pure  can  result.  And  it  is 
perfect  folly  to  say,  that  even  divine  power  can  bring  good  out  of 
that  which  has  no  objective  basis,  or  capability  of  good.  Divine 
power  does  indeed  bring  good  out  of  evil  j  but  it  is  because  there 
is  something  good  in  the  evil  to  be  brought  out,  as  there  is  pure 
gold  mixed  with  the  dross,  and  capable  of  separation. 

Man,  then,  is  depraved,  as  nature  is  depraved—  in  his  life,  not 
his  being — in  his  character,  not  his  quality.  He  is  therefore 
capable  of  regeneration  and  may  have  hope  of  it.  His  destiny 
is  not  to  be  a  fiend,  bnt  an  angel — not  to  inhabit  hell,  but  heav- 
en. When,  working  with  God,  he  removes  the  obstructions 
which  prevent  the  genial  flow  of  his  passions,  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  then  shall  the  glorious  beauty  of  his 
inner  life  unfold  itself,  and  his  whole  being  thrill  with  joy,  such 
as  the  angels  know.  s.  o.  b. 

Rockport,  Oct.  1849. 

EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOR  THE  WEBS  ENDINa  VOV,  17. 
Latest  Date,  Oct.  27, 


A  report  was  current  in  Paris,  at  the  latest  date  from  that 
oity,  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  had  for- 
warded dispatches  to  his  Government,  intimating  a  change  in  the 
hostile  determination  of  Russia  in  its  disagreement  with  Trfs- 
lET,  upon  the  subject  of  the  extradition.  So  far  from  forcing 
matters  to  extremiti*^,  Russia  expressed  itself  anxious  to  settle 
the  differences  quietly,  provided  no  warlike  interference  was 
threatened  on  the  part  of  England.  The  same  rumor  was  prev- 
alent at  Vienna  on  the  21st. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  relates  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  change  of  religion  by  Bem  and  other 
Hungarian  refugees : 

"  General  Bem,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  determination  of 
the  Sultan  to  resist  the  demands  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  to 
refuse  the  extradition,  declared  that  his  country  was  his  Hrst 
religion,  and  as  the  Sultan  had  the  same  enemies  and  friends 
with  himself,  he  wished  to  become  his  subject,  and  to  serve  un- 
der his  flag,  and  that  he  would  embrace  Islamism  ;  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  this  when  he  left  Hungary, und  that  he  had  not 
Booner  annonnced  bis  profession  of  faith,  lest  it  might  have  the 
appearance  of  yielding  to  fear.  He  added  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  influence  any  one  to  follow  his  example.  Still,  the  Generalb 
Kmelz,  Slaen,  and  thirty  of  the  most  ardent  oflicers,  were  un- 
willing to  separate  f^om  him,  and  announced  their  determina- 
tion also  to  embrace  Islamism. 

'*  Kossuth,  greatly  irritated  at  Bem,  went  at  once  to  the  camp 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  informed  them  that  the  Porte  resisted 
the  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia,  that  France  and  England 
appeared  decided  to  aid  the  Porte,  and  implored  them  not  to 
stain  by  apoetacy  the  flag  of  Christian  Hungary,  which  they 
had  always  served  with  honor.  Some  expressions  of  Kossuth, 
indicating  that  Bem  and  his  companions  had  yielded  to  the 
promises  or  tho  threats  of  the  Porte,  produced  a  great  efferves- 
cence in  the  camp  of  the  Hungarians,  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
feared  that  there  would  be  a  disturbance." 

An  able  examination  of  the  pretences  alleged  for  the  exeen- 


tion  of  Count  Batthyany  by  Count  Teleki,  appears  in  the  Paris 
journals.    It  concludes  with  the  following  eloquent  appeal : — 

'*  To  resume.  This  condemnation  without  proofs — this  judg- 
ment without  a  court — this  sentence  without  a  law — this  exe- 
cution on  the  6ch  of  October — this  measure,  which  was  taken 
now  that  Hungary  is  under  foot — this  measure,  which  they 
dared  not  take  when  Hungary  had  a  sword —this  measure,  which 
was  taken  after  sparing  those  who  prolonged  their  resistance  to 
the  last  extremity — how  are  we  to  call  it  ?  I  leave  it  to  the 
friends  of  order  among  all  parties  to  find  a  name  for  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  it  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately, while  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  had  but  to  analyse  a 
death-warrant  of  Batthyany.  I  need  not  speak — he  is  weU 
known.  His  name  was  great — his  soul  was  mighty.  He  was  al- 
ways noble  and  generous.  His  dying  hour  was  sublime.  Thou 
heroic  martyr  of  a  great  and  beautiful  cause,  thou  gavest  thy 
soul  up  to  God,  l-ut  thy  memory  will  be  green  in  our  hearts — it 
will  live  forever,  and  die  with  the  last  sigh  of  the  last  Magyar.* 

It  was  supposed  that  Kossuth  had  taken  passage  in  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Sultan,  f^om  Constan- 
tinople, bound  for  Southampton.  Arrangements  are  making  in 
the  latter  town  to  give  the  illustrious  Magyar  a  suitable  recep- 
tion. The  Sultan  is  expected  at  Southampton  about  the  6th 
proximo. 

No  further  executions  have  taken  place  in  Hungary,  bnt  ar- 
rests are  the  order  of  the  day.  A  nephew  of  the  unfortunate 
Count  Batthyany  has  been  ordered  to  enlist  as  a  private  hussar 
in  an  Austrian  regiment. 

Silence — the  silence  of  the  tomb — prevails  at  Pesth.  The 
gibbets  have  been  removed,  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  Haynau 
has  left,  men  breathe  more  fVeely  in  the  Capital  of  Hungary. 
Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  latest  intelligence  from  Pesth. 
Haynau  is  no  longer  allowed  to  play  the  part  of  Alba  in  Hunga- 
ry. The  European  cry  of  horror  at  the  atrocities  he  has  com- 
mitted had  reached  the  royal  palace  at  Schonbrunn,  and 
staitled  the  young  Emperor  upon  his  throne.  Adjutant-Gener- 
al Count  Gruone  has  been  sent  to  Pesth  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  executions.  Haynau  is  reported  to  have  growled  at 
this  interference  with  his  full  powers,  and  to  have  sent  in  hit 
resignation.  He  is  at  present  at  Gratx.  Other  changes  are 
spoken  of  in  the  high  posts  of  the  Austrian  Administration. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Sultan  has  made  a  grant  to  Lamartine  of 
an  immense  extent  of  lands  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  a  few 
hours^  distance  from  Smyrna,  forming  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
crown,  and  that  an  agent  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  name  of  Lamartine,  who  was  coming  himself  in 
the  spring. 

In  Fbance,  the  trials  at  Versailles  are  not  proceeding  so  or- 
derly and  tranquilly  as  they  did  at  their  commencement.  Re- 
peated interruptions,  and  those  too  of  a  stormy  kind,  are  con* 
tinually  taking  place,  which  go  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  inqui- 
ry, and  detract  from  the  becoming  gravity  of  the  Court.  Four 
of  these  disgraceful  scenes  occurred  on  Tuesday :  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  giving  their  evidence  having  used  opprobrious  epi- 
thets in  application  to  a  portion  of  the  prisoners,  the  latter 
gave  full  vent  to  their  indignation  by  the  most  violent  expres- 
sions of  rage.  In  one  ease,  the  prisoner  Lamasiere  called  the 
witness  a  liar,  and  was  forthwith  condemned  by  the  Court  to 
four  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  francs. 
The  proceedings  o{  the  High  Court  on  Wednesday  were  not 
marked  by  any  particular  incidents.  Col.  d'Alphonse  of  the 
62d  Regiment  of  the  Line,  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  down  the  most  marked  approbation  and  eulogium  of 
the  Court,  and  in  which  even  CoL  Guinard,one  of  the  prisoners, 
joined.  The  gallant  Colonel  expressed  his  regret  that  his  own 
frank  and  hoAorable  conduct  on  the  13th  of  June  was  not  met 
by  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  he  made 
prisoners  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  who  had  pledged  their  word 
not  to  Jescape.    Col.  Guinard  explained  why  his  friend  Ledm 
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Rollin  did  not  remain.    The  Court  adjonrned  at  half  past  six 
o'clock. 

The  Democratiqne  Pncifiqae  and  the  Bepubliqae  were  seized 
on  October  23d,  at  their  offices  and  the  Post  Office,  for  publish- 
ing the  following  letter,  signed  by  Loais  Blanc  and  other  refu- 
gees in  London : 

"  Citizen  :  Tne  sentence  which  has,  in  the  person  of  Citizen 
Cabet,  just  struck  one  of  the  most  puroand  courageous  serran^s 
of  democracy,  has  not  surprised  us.  Whatever  opinions  may  be 
formed  on  an  attempt  at  colonization,  inspired  moreoTer  bj  so 
elevated  a  feeling  of  devoted ness,  every  Socialist  considers  him- 
self as  jointly  attacked  by  the  judgment  pronounced  against 
Cabet  It  belongs  to  those  who  have  sanctified  the  pillory  and 
the  hulks,  to  re-establish  also  the  benches  of  the  Correctional 
Tribunal.  Each  of  us  henceforth  has  paid  his  debt.  The  mus- 
ket, the  hulks,  exile,  imprisonment,  the  galleys,  and  infamous 
condemnations,  are  the  consecration  of  new  ideas.  It  is  still 
the  gibbet  of  ignominy  transformed  into  the  standard  of  vic- 
tory ;  the  cap  of  the  slave  become  the  glorious  symbol  of  liber- 
ty.    Health  and  Fraternity. 

An  important  debate  took  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
on  Friday,  Oct.  19.  In  the  course  of  it  Gen.  Cavaignac  took 
aubatantinlly  the  position  taken  by  Ledru  Rollin  before  the  af- 
fair of  June  13,  and  M.  Montalembert  came  out  in  favor  of  Pa- 
pal Absolutism. 

A  second  Intereiew  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Haddock,  a 
friend  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  Bolton  clairvoyante.    She 
profesued  to  have  had  interviews  with  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
Sir  James  Ross,  described  their  position  in  the  ice,  with  sundry 
other  particulars.     She  said  she  had  some  refreshment  with  Sir 
John  Franklin,  who  had  his  provisions  in  thick  tin  boxes.    He 
had  also  some  hard  meat  in  a  big  tub.    Sir  John,  she  said, 
would  be  out  of  the  ice  in  less  than  nine  months.     That  it  was 
ten  minutes  past  eleven  by  Sir  John's  time,  and  a  quarter  past 
ten  a  good  while  after  by  Sir  James  Ross's  time.    That  she  ' 
went  a  good  way  further  than  Sir  James  Ross,  where  the  stars 
went  round  but  did  not  twinkle,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  quite 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  find  a  road  for  ships  over  there.     That 
she  found  Sir  John  in  a  house  made  of  large  blocks  of  ice 
about  nine  yards  from  the  ship.    That  Sir  John  had  been  a 
great  way  over  the  country,  but  had  returned  to   his  ships. 
That  Sir  John  had  seen  the  natives,  but  net  Sir  James  Ross,  and 
that  there  were  two  ships  on  their  way  homo,   which  would 
bring  good  news.     The  statements  of  this  girl  have  excited 
great  interest  all  over  the  country.    It  ha.s  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  matter  (s  said  to  have  been  inquired 
after  in  high  quarters. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  E^^q.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  had  an  audience  of  her 
Mnjesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  to  deliver  his 
credentials  He  was  introduced  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C. 
B.,  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Sevcnty.fonr  families,  amounting  probably  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  souls,  have  been  evicted  from  the  property  of  Col. 
Wyndham,  in  the  parish  of  ClondegarJ,  and  in  the  ill-fated,  ev- 
er  persecuted  County  of  Clare.  Their  dwellings  have  been' left 
with  few  exceptions— in  the  words  of  our  correspondent— ''-hid- 
eous heaps  of  ruins."  There  were  no  notices  of  eviction  re- 
ceived  in  due  time  by  the  relieving  officers.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  crowd  in  the  Ennis  Union  Workho:j>?e.  They  are  denie-l 
out-door  relief  on  some  pretext  or  other.  Women,  'witli  infUats 
in  th-ir  arms,  slept  out  under  the  freezing  cold  of  last  week  I 
and  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  now  the  only  home  of  the  extermi'  ' 
nated  people.  I 
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We  have  seldom  seen  greater  excitement  manifested  in  this 
community  thun  was  displayed  during ihe  whole  of  yesterday 
produced  by  tbet  a^edy  of  the  previous  night  at  the  City  Holeli 
an  imperfect  account  of  which  we  gave  in  our  last  issue.  The 
particulars, aa  we  have  been  able  together  them,  as  well  as  such 
rumors  as  bear  upon  the  case  or  tend  to  explain  in  the  least 
degree  the  mysterious  cause  of  the  terrible  deed,  will  be  found 
in  what  follows. 

Two  Frenchmen,  who  registered  themselves  as  Gonzalve  de 
Montcquiose  and  Raymand  de  Montequioae.from  Paris,  arrived 
at  the  City  Hotel  Sunday  foionoon— they  are  several  weeks  from 
Chicairo,  from  whichplace  they  have  leisurely  traveled  overland, 
each  occupying  a  buggy,  and  furnished  with  guns  and  other 
appar&tud  for  a  hunting  excursion. 

At  the  hotel  they  occupied  No  46,  the  cntiance  to  which  was 
from  a  hall  running  from  the  back  piazza ;  room  No.  47,  ira- 
mcdiaiely  opposite,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  piazza, 
and  nut  in  8ii.ht  of  the  door  to  Ifi,  was  occupied  by  ^Messrs. 
filbert  JoncB,  H.  M.  Henderson  and  Capt  Wm  Hubbell ;  and 
room  57,  the  back  window  of  which  opened  to  the  piazza  at  its 
extreme  end,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Barnum's  nephew  and  the 
steward  of  the  houfe,  Mr.  Macorabcr. 

About  Mi  while  Barnum  was  preparing  to  retire,  a  light 
bein<»  in  the  room  and  the  curtains  to  the  window  drawn  aside 
hey  were  startled  by  a  loud  tapping  at  the  window — applied 
with  such  force  as  to  break  the  irlass.  Perceiving  two  men 
upon  the  piazzn,  the  one  nearest  having  a  gun  in  his  hand,  the 
occupants  became  alarmed,  and  immediately  commenced  crying 
*'  muider,  fire,"  &c.  Simultaneous  with  this  alarm,  the  man 
with  the  gun  fired  through  the  window,  the  contents  of  which 
took  effect  in  the  back  and  side  of  Barnum,  a  portion  of  the 
charirc  wounding  Macomber  in  the  wrist.  The  cry  of  murder 
and  the  report  of  the  gun,  alarmed  the  inmates  of  room  No.  47, 
when  Jones,  who  had  not  retired,  spranir  to  the  door  and  opened 
it — a  light  bein?  in  the  room  at  the  time.  ISo  sooner  had  the 
door  opened  than  one  of  the  men  standing  upon  the  piacza  by 
the  window  to  room  57,  fired. at  him,  the  contents  of  the  gun 
passing  through  his  body  and  wounding  Mr.  Henderson  across 
the  forehead  and  Capt.  Hubbell  through  the  wrist.  Jonca  fell 
inside  the  room  against  the  door  and  immediately  expitcd. 

To  proceed  from  46,  occupied  by  the  Frenchmen,  to  the 
1  window  of  57,  at  which  the  alarm  was  first  made,  the  assailants 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  doors  to  45,  47,  48,  49,  and  the 
nindow  to  58,  all  opening  upon  the  piazza.  At  none  of  these, 
as  we  iearn.  was  any  effort  made  by  the  assailants  to  enter.  It 
may  be  prope-  to  state  also,  that  in  none  of  these  room?,  rxcept 
B  irnum's  was  a  liiibt  to  be  seen  fiom  the  piazza.  The  occu- 
p.ints  of  15  sia'ic  that  sometime  previous  to  the  alarm  on  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  their  room  from  the  outside,  but  upon  alarm 
being  given,  the  person  at  the  door,  who  was  trying  to  use  a 
false  key,  fli.d. 

The  Frcfu  limen,  r.fter  firing  two  shots,  retmned  to  their  room, 
where  they  were  aiicsled  by  the  officers.  It  appears  that  ihey 
were  both  standing  at  the  window  when  Barnum  was  .'^hot,  and 
Mrjcombcrstitcs  \\v\]  both  were  armed  with  "uns  and  boJh  fired 
—on';  at  Parnum.  the  other  at  Jones.  A  negro  man  who  was 
nesr  by  rleaninL'  boot:*,  :aid  who  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
iransaclion,  st  de?,  in  conti  jdietlon  to  Macomber,  that  only  one 
man  was  amied,  and  that  ho  fired  both  shots.  In  the  room 
occupied  by  the  ns.-oilants  were  two  double  barrel  guns,  both 
l)ai.-'U  in  one  ar>d  tn.e  band  in  the  Uher  discharged.  This  is 
an  iwpor::int  qucr,u..n  in  ihe-mr.ttcr.  If  it  can  be  positively 
estriblished  ilial  ho.h  of  ibe  Frenchmen  were  armed,  and  fired, 
ii  pre  Ju. its,  f.om  w  li:,i  has  taken  piuce,  nin  plea  of  insanity, 

ihu  pe.peti\.:or?  of  this  outrage  are  men  o-cd  about  twenty 
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eight  and  twenty-six  years.  At  the  time  of  their  arrest  they 
were  perfectly  sober,  the  elder  laborinn;  under  some  little  excite- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  acts.  They  were  traveling  in  fine 
style,  beins;  provided  with  large  wardrobes,  and  every  necessary 
for  comfort  and  amusement.  Their  trunks  were  searched  yester- 
day evening,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  but  gentleman's  par- 
aphernalia, and  $1,455  in  gold,  in  two  separate  bags. 

They  claim  to  be  of  a  family  of  some  distinction  in  France, 
the  eldest  of  the  two  bearing  the  title  of  Count.  The  younger 
states  that  their  father  was  iiilled  in  Paris  in  the  outbreak  of 
last  February,  and  in  consequence  of  their  conueclion  with  the 
events  of  the  period,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, they  were  compelled  to  flee  the  country.  They  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  June  last,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  leisurely  wending  their  way  west,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
the  country  and  spending  most  of  their  time  in  hunting,  a  sport 
for  which  they  manifest  great  fondness,  and  for  which  they 
are  amply  provided  with  the  proper  accoutrements.  The 
younger  of  the  two  states  that  his  brother  has  several  times 
recently  displayed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  but  afew  evenings 
since  while  they  were  in  the  town  of  Alton,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion to  attack  some  person,  but  was  timely  prevented  by  his 
interference.  The  older  brother  appears  to  be  sensible  of  bis 
having  done  wrong,  exculpates  the  younger  brother  from  el! 
blame,  and  claims  that  he  alone  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
consequences  of  his  act.  Ho  states  that  a  powerful  feeling 
which  he  could  not  resist,  took  posse?Bion  of  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  niust  kill  two  men ;  that  while  laboring  under  this  fcel- 
iacr  he  seized  a  (double-barrel)  gun  and  rushed  from  the  room 
and  fiied  at  the  first  two  men  he  saw ;  his  brother  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  doing  injury,  but  before  his 
interference  could  be  exercised  the  fatal  deed  was  consumatcd. 
This  is  what  we  glean  as  the  history  of  these  men,  and  as  far 
as  supported  by  other  facts  and  circumstances,  we  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

The  occurrence  occasioned  much  excitement  in  the  public  mind 
yesterday,  and  there  were  grounds  to  apprehend  that  violence 
would  be  attempted  last  night.  The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  affair — the  absence  of  any  probable  motive  for 
the  commission  of  the  terrible  crime— the  mystery  which  en- 
veloped the  whole  transaction,  added  to  the  many  improb-ible 
stories  which  were  in  every  one's  month — were  sufficient  to 
excite  unusual  feeling.  But  when  we  add,  that  the  unfortunate 
suflferers  from  this  tragedy— young  Barnum  and  Albert  Jones— • 
were  well  known  and  much  beloved — that  one  ol  them  had  been 
suddenly  and  so  causelessly  ushered  into  eternity— it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men's  minds  were  overwrought,  and  symptoms  of 
violence  were  displayed  in  some  places. 

At  niixHt*  and  until  11  o'clock,  there  werelar«e  congregations 
of  people  on  Chcsnut-st  from  Third  to  Sixth,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  jail.    But  a  great  many  persons  seem  to 
hcvc  been  drawn  thither  by  curiosity,  and  as  those  who  may 
have  been  mischievously  disposed  were  without  Iciiders,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  possession  of  the  prisoners.     Wo  trust 
that  no  further  effort  will  be  made  to  interrupt  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  juatice.    TheCriminal  Court  meets  next  Monday 
and  then  a  thorou.i^h  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  whole 
affair.    The  facts  which  we  have  stated  dissipate  raony  of  the 
stories  which  were  in  circulation  yesterdoy  as  Jo  the  character 
of  the  accused— some  of  the  more  excitable  representing  them 
as  lobbers,  their  trunks  filled  with  jimmies,  and  other  implements 
of  the  profession— and  it  may  be  that,  drea^lful  as  the  eaciifice 
his  been,  time  will  establish  that  insatiutj  has  urged  the  murderer 
to  the  comnission  ol  the  ciime. 

The  Reveille  of  the  same  date  says  :  "One  of  our  citizens  Mho 
speaks  French,  paid  a  visit  to  the  iMonte:^quions  at  the  ail 
yesterday  mornini;.  One  of  them  refusedlo  enter  into  conveisa- 
tioa,  and  miintained  a  sullen  silence  throughout  the  whole 
iaterview.    The  other,  on  the  contrary  spoko  fiecly  en  evejy 


subject,  and  readily  answered  all  questions.  When  asked  what 
could  have  prompted  him  to  the  barbarous  deed  he  had  committed 
he  replied  :  •  I  was  merely  fulfilling  a  mission.  One  year  ago, 
two  of  my  relatives  were  killed  by  a  mob  at  Palis:  the  idea 
had  often  occurred  to  me  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  ;  I 
know  it  was  my  duty  to  avenge  them.  Now  it  is  done,  and  I 
am  satisfied.  I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself.'  Mr.  Barnum  was,  at  a  very  late  hour  last 
evening,  lying  in  a  very  critical  situation.  His  physician  had 
lost  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Albert  Jones 
was  to  be  mar]  ifd  in  a  few  days  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
young  lady  of  this  city,  contributes  to  the  sadness  of  his  melan- 
choly end  inspires."  [?t.  Louis  Repub.  Oct.  31. 


■■v»»»*.^»*   .*-- 


TWO  WEEKS  LATER  FROM  OALIFO.IN^A- 


The  steamer  Empire  City,  Captain  Wilson,  read  o'?  Xew-York 
on  Sunday  morning  from  Chagres,  touching  at  Riuv  'on,  Jamai- 
ca. She  leA  Chagres  on  the  29th  ult.  and  Kingston  November 
3d.  This  steamer  brings  in  all  not  less  than  onr  milliom  in 
gold. 

The  news  from  California  is  of  great  interest.  We  take 
some  details  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Tribdne : 

The  Convention  here  has  been  in  session  a  month,  and  has 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
State  Constitution.  It  is  believed  that  another  week  will  close 
their  hibors.  A  vote  will  then  be  taken  on  the  Constitution, 
and  after  its  adoption,  an  election  will  be  held  for  Legislature 
and  Stiite  officers.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  prominent  candidate  for 
Governor,  the  Senatorship  being  considered  as  a  more  de^rable 
plase.  Among  the  candidates  spoken  of  for  the  latter,  are  T. 
Butler  King,  Col.  Fremont,  Dr.  Gwin,  and  Robert  Semple.  Colj 
AVcllcr,  since  his  removal  from  the  Boundary  Commission,  is 
suspected  of  electioneering  for  such  an  office,  but  has  made  him* 
self  too  unpopular  by  his  course  at  San  Diego,  to  have  much 
chance  of  success. 

Among  the  principles  already  adopted  by  the  Convention  are 
the  following  * 

No  Slavery  shall  ever  be  permitted  in  California !  adopted  bjr 
a  unanimous  vote  j  the  boundaries  of  the  State  shall  be  those 
fixed  by  Mexico,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  interior  territory 
known  as  the  Great  Basin ;  no  free  blacks  shall  be  admitted  In- 
to the  territory  (passed  by  a  small  majority  and  will  probablj 
be  reconsidered  :)  the  State  capital  shall  be  established  at  Pu- 
eblo San  Jose ;  inhabitants  of  Indian  blood  shall  not  possess  the 
right  of  snffrage,  (this  passed  by  one  vote,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
changed  on  second  reading — the  native  members  are  very  in- 
dignant on  the  subject,  as  the  law  would  embrace  some  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country.)  The  right  of  married  women  to 
property  possessed  before  marriage  has  also  been  established, 
and  the'  first  Legislature  recoramendcd  to  pass  severe  laws 
against  dueling.  In  most  of  its  provisions,  the  Constitution  is 
wise  and  liberal,  and  if  two  or  three  very  objectionable  parts  be 
removed,  will  do  lasting  honor  to  its  makers. 

This  country  seems  fated  in  regard  to  gold  and  golden  ex- 
citement. It  WAS  suppoEcd  not  long  since  that  the  limits  of  the 
placers  had  been  settled,  and  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  the 
great  storehouse  of  the  precious  metal.  Since  my  arrival,  how- 
ever, discoveries  have  been  made  which  almost  indute  us  te  be- 
lieve, that  the  whole  country,  from  San  Diego  to  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, from  the  Pacific  to  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Nevada,  and 
heaven  knows  how  much  further  eastward,  has  been  completely 
seasoned  and  spiced  with  the  yellow  grains.  Nows  reached  San 
Francisco  of  a  large  placer  having  been  found  on  Trinity  River, 
a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Const  Rnnge,  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific  oppcsite  the  head  of  STcrarcrnto  Valley.  The  story  was 
soon  verified  by  intelligence  from  the  diggings  on  the  American 
Fork,  which  stated  that  the  diggers   were  leaving  in  large 
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l)odiei  for  the  Trinity  placer,  wher«  men  were  said  to  wash 
out  $100  a  day.  It  is  best  te  receive  the  &\oy\os  of  gold  digging 
even  here  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  but  lUo  mnin  fact  is  true. 
I  lately  saw  a  letter  from  a  merchant  in  Saoruu^vinto  City  to  his 
partner  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  hes^^ys:  -There  is  good 
news  from  Trinity  River;  gold  is  very  plcn  y  auti  provisions 
scarce.  We  shall  malte  a  great  raise  on  the  ;  .'i>  I  have  sent 
there." 

Kear  tit e  Mission  of  San  Antonio,  situated  umoug  the  Coast 
Uonntoi  Its,  sixty  miles  south  of  this,  a  washing  of  considerable 
richDep<<  has  been  discovered.  At  the  last  accounts,  a  number  of 
people  were  working  there,  with  fair  succ<^ra,  and  traders  are 
b^inni:>g  to  send  their  teams  in  that  direction.  Qold  is  said 
to  exi?t  in  small  quantities  near  the  Mission  of  Carmel,  only 
four  miles  from  thia  town,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  every  geological 
indioation  of  it.  That  San  Francisco  itself  is  built  on  a  a 
placer,  1  am  well  satisfied.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  boys 
kave  pSoked  four  and  five  dollars  in  a  few  hours,  from  olay  dug 
80  feet  below  the  surface,  in  sinking  a  well.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  Collector,  having  found  gold  in  the  adobes  of  the 
Custom  House,  is  something  more  than  a  good  joke. 

An  arrival  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  brought  the  startling 
intelligence  of  the  Islands  having  been  taken  by  the  French.  It 
is  the  same  old  quarrel  broken  out  again.  The  story,  as  I  have 
heard  it,  is  this :  *^  The  Island  government  placed  a  heavy  duty 
on  various  articles,  such  as  wines  and  liquors,  whieh  oonstitate 
the  principal  ezportations  from  France  to  the  Pacific.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  French  fleet  at  Honolulu  demanded  that  it  should 
be  revoked,  and.  on  the  refusal,  opened  his  guns  upon  the  fort, 
whieh  finally  yielded.  He  ihen  occupied  it  and  took  peasession 
of  the  Island.  An  express  came  here  in  sixteen  hours  from 
Ban  Franctsco^lSO  miles— with  the  news.  What  the  course  of 
our  authorities  will  be,  everybody  conjectures  but  nobody 
knows. 


Sonm  anb  (HonntrD  Jtema. 


LuTKXR  ON  Dancing. — In  a  life  of  Martin  Luther,  by  M 
Andin,  an  elegant  French  writer,  the  following  opinion  of  dan- 
cing is  quoted  from  the  Reformer : — "  Is  dancing  sinful  1^  bis 
disciples  osked  him.  He  replied.  *'  Was  not  dancinf;  allowed 
to  the  Jews  7  1  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — 
people  danee  now-a-days.  Dancing  is  a  necessity  of  our  state 
like  dress  with  womun,  and  like  dinner  or  supper.  And,  indeed 
I  do  not  see  how  dancin;  can  be  prohibited.  If  people  commit 
sin,  it  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  dance,  which  does  nut  offend  against 
faith  or  charity.    Dance  then,  my  children.** 

BcEr-STEAKi  Misapplied. — A  CinclnRati  paper  relates  the 
following  horrid  instance  of  ingratitude  : 

A  benevolent  man  who  onco  in  a  while  passes  through  the 
market  as  a  "  looker-on,"  purchased  a  fine  steak  yesterday,  and 
placed  it  in  the  basket  of  a  woman  who  ho  thought  was  needy. 
To  show  her  gratitude  she  took  it  out  and  slapped  him  over  the 
head  several  times  with  it,  soiling  his  linen  and  mortifying  his 
flesh. 


-»>«o»«- 


DlSTURDANCB    ON    THE   BlLTlMOSS  AND     OqIO   RaILROAD. — 

The  contractors  on  the  railroad  west  of  Cumberland  have  con- 
siderable trouble  to  keep  down  the  spirit  o(  noting  eofrcquently 
manifest  among  the  laborers  on  tho  lino.  The  Cioiiian  says, 
that  the  Connaught  men  driven  from  the  Central  Riilioid  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  June  last,  by  the  Far-Downs,  being  now  strong 
in  numbers  west  of  that  place,  indicate  a  dispoaition  to  exclude 
their  opponent^i  from  the  work.  Some  scenes  of  violence  have 
ready  occurred^  and  maiy  more  arc  locked  for. 
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Bclecteb  |JoritB. 


From  Milno's  Poetry  for  tht  People. 

ALMS-QIVINQ, 


When  Poverty  with  mein  of  shame 

The  sense  of  Pity  seeks  to  toach — 
Or,  bolder,  makes  the  simple  claim 

That  I  have  nothing,  yoo  have  much — 
Belieye  not  either  man  or  book 

That  bids  yon  close  the  opening  hand. 
And  with  reproving  speech  and  look 

Yonr  first  and  Aree  intent  withstand. 

It  may  be  that  the  tale  you  hear 
Of  pressing  wants  and  losses  borne. 

Is  heapt  or  colored  for  your  ear, 
And  tatters  for  the  purpose  worn ; 

But  surely  Poverty  has  not 

A  sadder  need  than  this,  to  wear 

A  mask  still  meaner  than  her  lot, 
Compassion's  scanty  food  to  share. 

It  may  be  that  you  err  to  give 

What  will  but  tempt  to  further  spot) 
Those  who  in  low  content  would  live 

On  theft  of  others'  time  and  toil ; 
But  sickness  may  have  broke  or  bent 

The  active  frame  or  vigorous  will ; 
Or  hard  occasion  may  prevent 

Their  exercise  of  humble  skill. 


It  may  be  that  the  suppliant's  life 

Has  lain  on  many  an  evil  way 
Of  foul  delight  and  brutal  strife. 

And  lawless  deeds  that  shun  the  day ; 
But  how  can  any  guage  of  yours 

The  depth  of  that  temptation  try  ? 
What  man  resists — what  man  endures — 

Is  open  to  one  only  eye. 

Why  not  believe  the  homely  letter, 

That  all  you  give,  will  God  restore  ? 
The  poor  man  may  deserve  it  better, 

And  surely,  surely,  wants  it  more  \ 
het  but  the  rich  man  do  his  part, 

And  whatsoe'er  the  issue  be 
To  those  who  ask,  his  answering  heart 

Will  gain  and  grow  in  sympathy. 


For  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

POPULAR   MU8IC. 


Number  Two.         ' 

The  fact  that  America  has  no  national  music  is  proof  that  she 
yet  lacks  the  development  of  one  great  human  fkculty.  But  it 
is  more  than  a  &SttUy  :  music  is  a  nature, — and  a  primal  na- 
tu^  too.  It  ia  the  quality  in  the  human  race,  of  which  paint* 
ing  is  the  coloring  and  disposition  of  the  parts,  mathematics  the 
form,  and  poetry  but  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. '  The  odor  of 
a  portraiture  of  a  rose  is  not  the  rose's  odor,  but  that  of  oil 
and  pigments.  The  moral  odor  Arom  man  without  music,  is  as 
that  of  the  oil  and  varnish  in  the  representative  rose.  Where 
music  exists  not,  the  great  cementing  power  is  absent,  which 
enters  every  crevice  of  the  human  fabric,  binding  the  several 
stones  into  one  connected  whole,  like  an  ancient  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Such  an  individual,  or  such  a  nation,  presents  a  diigoint- 
ed  and  fractional  existence,  without  tl^at  uniting,  without  that 
blending  of  faculty  with  faculty,  of  man  with  man, 
which  is  so  essential  to  human  happiness.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  nail  a  few  green  planks  together  to  represent  such  a  granite 
temple.  Celestial  tones  are  not  heard  where  the  clatter  of  eom- 
meroe  engages  all  ears  j  and  the  winds  and  waters  are  estimated 
only  as  mercantile  facilities  to  keep  wheels  in  motion,  that  may 
possibly  increase  our  worldly  goods.  If  the  Romhh  choir  has 
a  tendency  to  impair  the  theological  acumen,  the  mill-wheels 
are  not  altogether  excusable  in  respect  to  man's  present  want 
of  harmony.  Now  that  the  factory  chimney  overtops  the  ohuroh 
spire,  and  the  operative  hands  are  more  numerous  than  the 
communicant  hearts,  man  does  not  give  evidence  of  being  much 
nearer*ihe  goal — happiness. 

To  say  one  word  on  behalf  of  mere  external  music  is  not 
worthy  the  time  occupied  to  utter  it.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  there  is  a  faithful  correspondence  between  the  ontward 
expression  and  the  inward  life.  Whether  it  be  determined  that 
nationa  are  musically  expressive  on  account  of  their  musical 
nature,  or  that  a  musical  nature  is  imparted  to  them  becanae 
they  are  taught  musical  expression,  seems  not  very  important 
to  be  determined.  If  any  Orpheus  finds  a  nation  void,  or  near- 
ly so,  of  musical  taste,  and  leaves  it  by  his  labors,  full  of  tke 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  we  salute  him  as  a  great  benefactor, 
whichsoever  theory  may  be  true.  For  it  is  as  certain  there 
could  be  no  outward  expression  of  harmony,  unless  there  were 
underlying  it  a  substratum  of  harmonic  life,  as  it  is  that  there 
cQpld  be  no»  outward  mathematical  forms,  if  there  existed  not 
previously  in  the  mind  a  conception  of  the  geometric  law.  No 
fact  of  human  existence  can  be  stronger  than  this  of  an  inher* 
ent  love  for  music.  From  the  remotest  antiquity,  by  recordt 
both  saored  and  profane,  we  bate  evidence  ia  a  stream,  oononr* 
rent  with  the  flood  of  humanity  itself,  that  music  pertains  te 
man  in  his  holiest  and  most  sacred  relationships.  Defiled,  de- 
graded as  it  may  be,  there  is  yet  this  capability  in  it.  And  the 
finest  field  is  now  opened  for  the  labora  of  such  a  husbandma  n 
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fbr  the  lyre  of  sach  an  OrpKetu,  firom  the  rocks  of  MoMaoha- 
eetts  to  the  cotton  groTCs  of  Alabama. 

For  nowhere  are  the  true  harmonio  tones  hoard  in  the  mass- 
es. The  irail  of  nnhappiness  is  uttered  more  or  less  acutely, 
firom  the  theological  shades  of  puritanic  Boston,  to  the  foTer- 
heat  licentiousness  of  New-Orleans.  The  mind  needs  quiet. 
The  soul  husks  quiet  repose.  Hurry  and  speculation  may  give 
way  to  serenity  and  genius.  We  are  in  such  determined  haste 
to  secure  present  good,  that  in  imitative  talent,  all  our  origina- 
tiTe,  generic  powers  are  swallowed  up.  And  thus,  hs  the  fabled 
dog  snapt  at  the  shadow,  our  comprehensiTO  liberality  being  a 
narrow  greediness,  results  in  the  loss  of  what  is  really  Taluable 
and  honestly  our  own, 

America  cannot  become  a  singing  nation  without  making  a 
considerable  advance  in  personal  improTement.  The  men 
whose  Tocal  organs  are  yielded  to  so  high  and  noble  a  law, 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  the  peculiar  habits  of  those  organs 
which  now  mark  the  people  by  no  very  enviable  eminence. 
The  two  practices  could  not  well  exist  together.  And  perhaps 
it  was  for  want  of  the  better  that  the  worse  use  has  grown  into 
so  inveterate  a  habit.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  no  moral  im- 
provement were  to  be  attained,  the  modal  one  is  worthy  our 
best  attention. 

For  the  American  female,  shall  we  place  music  for  the  mo- 
ment on  so  low  a  ground  as  that  of  physical  health  7  The  nat- 
ural inherent  buoyancy  of  spirits,  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
highest  moral  sensibility,  continually  checked  in  its  purest 
flow  and  its  virtuous  outlet,  must,  by  reaction,  produce  the  most 
seriously  disastrous  effects  on  both  body  and  mind.  Hence 
arises,  la  conjunction  with  a  severe  in-door  life,  and  the  un- 
checked use  of  injurious  food,  that  formidable  variety  of  pul- 
monary and  nervous  afflictions,  which  gather  so  large  and  so 
untimely  a  harvest  to  the  gamer  of  death.  Of  all  the  notions 
which  yet  remain  in  fliturity,  to  be  taken  up  by  American  en- 
terprise, none  certainly  wonld  be  more  salutary  than  that  of 
class  singing. 

Class  singing,  however,  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  it, 
to  those  who  have  never  participated  in  it.  are  two  words^  re- 
calling in  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  a  fact,  very  different 
from  that  of  which  we  speak.  Enlivening  and  agreeable  as  at 
all  times  even  the  humblest  attempt  at  melody  undoubtedly  is, 
yet  the  juvenile  school  class,  drawling  forth  sedately  its  ac- 
cepted hymn,  is  but  a  faint  and  distant  resemblance  of  the 
thrilling  sensations- experienced  in«  class  of  five  hundred  vol- 
untary learners,  led  by  an  accomplished,  an  inspired  teacher. 
Bach  a  sight,  such  an  audit ion^  is  a  new  and  grand  experience. 
The  enthusiasm  is  too  great  to  be  withstood.  The  aged  or  the 
awkward,  entering  such  an  assembly  with  the  notion  that  they 
are  voiceless  or  cannot  sing,  are  carried  onward  by  the  resist- 
less stream  of  soug,  and  both  soul  and  body  glow  with  new  and 
deiightfiil  sensations  of  harmony.  The  whole  being  is  inters 
penetrated  with  a  new  fluid.  It  is  impossible  for  a  rude  or 
clumsy  artisan  to  attend  such  an  exercise  without  walking 
home  the  more  orderly  and  serenely  on  account  of  it.  A  new 
world  is  entered.  For  the  first  time,  he  has  felt  the  truth, 
the  beauty,  the  religion  in  music.  Ever  afterwards  will  the  or* 
der  in  time  and  tone  have  a  larger  rule  in  his  being.  It  is  not 
.ajnere  acquisition  which  he  has  obtained,  but  the  sources  of 
life  ^ure  opened  to  him  ttotn  a  new  depth,  never  henceforward 
tto  be  forgotten ;  for  the  Incident  ts  not  one  of  memory  alone. 
*ut  of  \ih. 

As  a  mere  objective  fact,  there  are  few  inciclenis  more  deeply 
interesting  id  the  observer^  than  that  of  the  assemblage  of  five 
hundred  human  voices  joined  in  one  universal  tide  of  song. 
Arranged  in  order,  from  the  deepest  basses  of  manhood  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  childhood  soprano  on  the  oth- 
er, the  group  presents  the  idea  of  a  vast  and  living  instrument, 
8  uch  as  no  mechanical  constnietion  could  erer  attain,  no  me- 


chanical ingenuity  ever  imagine.  In  such  a  number  some 
voices  of  unusual  depth  are  sure  to  be  found,  and  the  entire 
compass  is  surpassingly  grand,  under  the  impulse  which  no 
hired  exhibition  can  give,  and  which  only  the  unbought  effu- 
sions of  the  soul  can  impart.  This  is  the  religion  in  music,  and 
this  is  a  religious  scene.  The  actors  in  it  are  all  bettered  by  it. 
They  are  nearly  related  to  the  fountain  of  goodness,  and  there- 
fore it  is  essentially  a  religious  act,  though  in  appearance  it 
may  be  limited  to  the  scientific  development  of  innoxious 
amusement. 

No  art  can  be  degraded  below  its  legitimate  position,  without 
involving  the  artist  in  an  equal  depravity.  The  first  artist 
who  accepted  hire  for  his  work  has  much  to  answer  for.  His 
example  has  had  a  desecrating  effect  on  the  whole  race,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  reinstate  them  in  their  original  purity.  For 
they  have  now  to  plead  a  vested  right  in  wrong  doing,  which 
almost  precludes  the  hope  of  restoration  to  unhired  and  unper- 
verted  purity.  Above  all,  the  music  artist,  in  selling  himself 
to  the  world,  commits  the  greatest  wrong.  By  so  much  that 
his  art,  when  he  is  true  to  the  giver  of  the  generic  power,  is 
noble  and  exalted  above  all  other  modes  of  art,  is  his  degrada- 
tion base  and  direful  when  he  is  false.  In  the  love  of  truth, 
which  is  superior  to  all  personal  or  sentimental  regard,  the  ad- 
vocate for  universal  music  development  is  constrained  to  admit, 
that  the  present  order  of  teachers  by  no  means  stands  in  the. 
moral  position  it  should  occupy.  Perhaps  it  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er, as  individuals,  the  professors  of  this  art  are  below  other  ar- 
tists, but  their  talent  being  so  much  nearer  the  divine,  their  de- 
fection is  BO  mush  the  more  obviously  marked. 

We  require  that  the  medium  for  such  ennobling  creations 
should  himself  be  noble.  The  mind  is  pretty  well  satisfied  if 
the  poet  can  recite  bis  verses  with  sweet  eloquence,  or  the 
painter  can  exercise  his  art  before  the  spectator  ;  but,  of  the 
musician,  the  soul  demands  a  higher  life,  and  is  seriously  disap- 
pointed at  his  short-comings.  Another  explanation,  also  may 
be  adduced :  Compared  to  the  other  arts,  music  is  eminent  as 
the  exponent  of  the  emotional,  rather  than  of  the  intellectual 
principle  in  man.  It  demands  more  regard  to  the  heart's  ex- 
pansion than  the  head's  development.  Music  is  more  senti- 
mental than  calculative.  The  individuals  born  with  a  strong 
music  nature  may  be  said  to  enter  the  world  with  larger  and 
more  tender  hearts  than  ordinary,  and  they  now  come  into  a 
world  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  acumen  and  selfish  cun- 
ning. The  flood  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  cannot  <<  take 
arms  against  ^  such  a  "  sea  of  troubles,  and,  by  opposing,  end 
them.''  Neither  have  they  yet  the  power  to  charm  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  the  deep  monsters  of  the  market-house,  from  their 
slimy  haunts.  In  some  few  spots,  in  distant  islesj  the  attempt 
is  not  by  all  neglected,  and  according  to  report,  not  a  trifling 
success  attends  the  effort. 

England,  though  not  totally  void  of  a  characteristic  song, 
cannot  be  said  to  boast  a  national  music.  All  her  talent,  suc- 
cess, commerce,  and  wealth  have  been  unable  to  buy  her  that. 
Vast  suhis  expended  in  Italian,  French,  and  Qerman  operas, 
have  not  succeeded  in  developing  an  original  style,  nor  in  in- 
corporating one  upon  the  public  ear.  The  tnnaller,  the  poorer, 
the  oppressed  sister  countries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  have 
severally  national  airs,  quite  as  distinguished  as  the  languages, 
the  costumea^  and  manners  of  the  two  countries.  Perhaps 
even  more  so,— for  the  dullest  ear  could  not  &il  to  distinguish 
the  airs  of  the  two  lands,  though  many  might  be  doubtful  of 
the  language  sounds.  Bngland,  then,  with  all  her  boast  of 
home  feelings,  of  fire-side  virtues,  of  green  fields  and  poetic 
dales,  has  yet  not  had  heart  enough  to  burst  out  in  a  national 
strain.  Casting  the  mind's  eye  over  Europe,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  fiite  of  mighty  nations  to  accept  their  music  from  the 
weak, — were  we  not  able  'to  rest  upon  the  great  Fatherland  | 
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^hichj  tbongh  locally  modified,  enjoTS  a  truly  heartfelt,  soal- 
^orn,  national  song. 

The  jast  inference  rather  is,  that  eyery  nation  has  within  it 
the  germ  of  the  mnsic  art,  as  well  as  of  originality  in  punting, 
4&rchitectare,  and  poetry.  While  the  heaatlfal  tendency  of  the 
arts  is  towards  universality,  and  each  true  work  proclaims  the 
great  and  comprehensive  brotherhood  of  man,  there  yet  must 
l>e  in  human  productions  a  continual  modification,  by  climate, 
•materials,  and  other  outward  circumstances.  This  is  a  rule 
^hich  nature  herself  does  not  disdiun  to  comply  with.  The 
tamarind,  the  orange,  the  pine-apple  of  the  tropics,  cannot  be 
sustained  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  sones ;  and  the 
northern  oaks,  and  pines,  and  walnuts  find  little  geniality  in 
-•«  Tertical  sun. 

A  just  derelopment  of  all  man's  nature* would  therefore  re- 
sult in  a  manifestation  of  the  harmonic  law,  in  some  mode  or 
other.  According  to  his  tropic,  temperate,  or  frigid  state,  his 
■utterance  would  be  modified ;  but  where  there  is  not  a  pressure 
more  fatal  than  any  modal  circumstance,  music,  in  some  tone  or 
other,  woaM  ineyitably  issue.  It  is  not  from  any  organic  de- 
fect, any  Taniversal  inaptitude  by  nature,  that  a  nation  is  void 
of  harmoay.  Nature  has  issued  no  such  decree,  either  against 
the  soul  within,  or  against  the  circumstances  without.  On  tho 
•contrary,  all  nature  is  an  invitation  in  harmony  to  harmony, 
Bverywhere  she  beckons  to  love,  by  love.  There  must  then  be 
some  refusal  of  this  invitation,  to  account  for  the  lack  of  en- 
joyment. We  have  no  right  to  say  that  nothing  is  provided,  if 
-we  do  not  go  to  the  feast. 

Commercial  pursuits  may  not  in  themselves^be  subversive  of 
the  musical  nature,  but,  as  at  present  conducted,  they  are  most 
potently  obstructive  of  its  outgrowth.  National  honor  being 
now  rather  placed  upon  wealth  than  upon  pugnacious  valor, 
and  individual  renown,  in  like  manner,  being  more  dependent 
uppn  riches  than  upon  taste,  the  arts  are  set  aside,  to  be  served 
-after  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  accomplished.  But,  as  in  the 
plenitude  of  selfishness,  the  competition  for  wealth  is  raised  to 
such  a  height,  that  it  necessarily  absorbs  the  whole  being  and 
the  whole  period  of  existence,  the  time  for  attention  to  the  arts 
fiever  arrives.  In  the  few  instances  that  it  may,  it  is  found  so 
much  easier  to  adorn  the  walls  with  pictures,  or  the  rooms  with 
statuary,  or  to  build,  than  to  give  up  the  soul  to  a  new  develop- 
ment, that  music  still  remains  a  neglected  grace. 

For  we  must  not  confound  the  purchase  of  a  costly  piano 
forte  for  the  daughters,  with  a  devotion  to  music  as  a  law  in  our 
own  being.  He  who  expends  his  money  on  rich  musical  instru- 
ments, is  no  more  a  musician,  than  one  who  purchases  and  ad- 
mires pictures  is  a  painter.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  patron  desires  more  to  display  his  wealth  or  to 
foster  art ;  l)ut,  by  the  general  preference  for  high  priced  paint] 
ings  over  the  cheap  At  of  all  arts,  musio,  it  might  be  oonoluded » 
that  self-importance,  rather  than  sincere  affection,  is  the  mo- 
tive. 

Of  course,  all  minds  are  not  bound  to  have  a  bearing  towards 
the  like  objects,  nor  is  one  piece  of  human  organisation  at  lib* 
erty  to  dictate  to  another  piece  what  it  shall  affect ;  yet,  with- 
out appealing  to  oft-quoted  sentences  upon  the  unmusical  soul, 
we  hold  to  our  previous  position,  that  music  is  the  needful,  liv- 
ing, soul-stirring  medium,  in  which  all  other  artistic  works  can 
only  be  truly  viewed.  To  neglect  music  as  an  actual  study, 
in  which  both  the  soul  and  body  participate,  is  to  forego  all  real 
intuition  of  beauty  and  originality  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry.  It  is  as  a  moral  pursuit,  that  melody 
and  harmony  must  be  taken  up.  Only  so  far  as  we  are  harmo- 
nious are  we  moral.  Ouly  so  far  as  the  harmony  of  a  building, 
a  painting,  or  a  poem  is  opened  to  us,  as  a  whole,  are  we  ena- 
bled to  enterjinto  its  morality,— that  is  to  say,  into  its  truth  and 
beauty.  The'fly  upon  the  marble  column,  criticizing  microscop- 
ically its  jpoUshed  surface;  the  reader,  perusing  the  book  in 


search  of  ill-printed  letters,  are  not  ftirther  f^om  the  intuitive 
perception  of  architecture  or  poetry,  than  the  unmusical  being 
from  a  Just  appreciation  of  all  nature  and  all  art. 

Hence  may  we  account  for  the  erection  ef  so  many  ugly 
buildings,  so  many  sorry  books.  The  congregation  determines 
the  style  of  the  church,  and  the  architect  dares  not  be  an  art- 
ist ;  the  readers  dictate  the  pattern  of  the  book,  and  the  author 
works  to  order,  like  a  machine.  Neither  builder  nor  writer 
may  any  longer  l*e  inspired.  Such  a  notion  is  alien  and  trea- 
sonable to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  commercial 
spirit  rules. 

But  perhaps  it  domineers  not  wholly.  It  may  be  the  supreme 
governor,  but,  as  in  state  affairs,  some  little  liberty  may  be  al- 
lowed to  other  potentates.  Such  must  indeed  be  the  fact,  for 
some  moral  love  of  art  still  survives.  A  building  here  and 
there  is  visible,  which  proclaims  genuine  mind  and  original 
thought ;  a  book  is  ever  and  anon  thrown  before  us  by  the  in- 
spired teacher,  who  regards  little  our  acceptance  or  rejection. 
This  is  the  germ  of  human  hope ;  these  are  the  smsll  streams 
from  that  fountain  which  shall  hereafter  fertilize  all  lands. 

In  furtherance  of  this  hope,  America  can  descend  from  theo- 
ry to  fiict ;  from  the  general  statement  in  prospect,  to  the  case 
in  hand.  The  Hutchinson  family  may  vie  with  any  similar 
musicians  of  the  old  world.  Not  Italy  itself  could  boast  a  su- 
perior counterpoint,  a  building  upon  the  original  melody  more 
in  unison  with  the  particular  occasion  which  calls  it  forth.  For 
it  is  to  be  notedj  that  the  faculty  of  improvising  is  so  ready 
with  them,  that  at  some  of  the  public  meetings  they  attendea, 
poetic  lines  were  spontaneously  produced  by  them,  correspond- 
ing to  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker.  And  when  his  flow  of  el- 
oquence ceased,  thoy  took  up  the  theme,  and  in  spirit- stirriiK 
cadences,  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Thus  realising  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  chorus, 
which  was  originally  a  body  of  persons  placed  between  the  ac- 
tor and  the  audience,  to  catch  his  fervor,  and  arouse  the  spec- 
tators to  a  more  vivid  feeling.  It  was  the  true  music  which  the 
instrumental  orchestra  in  the  modern  theatre  has  usurped. 

The  reception  which  greeted  these  self-taught,  that  is  to  say 
God-taught,  minstrels,  is  proof  ample  and  grateful,  that  the 
love  fbr  music  in  the  northern  new  world  is  not  dead,  nor  so 
dull  that  it  can  only  appreciate  what  may  come  by  costly 
means,  or  through  orthodox  channels.  These  brothers  attend- 
ed charitable  meetings,  like  other  advocates,  to  promote  the  de- 
sign, aAd  such  appeals  as  they  have  necessarily  made  to  thek 
feliow-citisens'  pockets,  have  been  of  the  simplest  and  most 
honorable  kind.  As  nearly,  therefore,  as  the  extreme  pressure 
of  our  commercial  and  political  predicaments  will  permit,  this 
seems  to  be  a  commencement  firom  the  real  and  right  beg&i- 
ning. 


^»«9»«- 


From  an  Oration  b«fore  tii«  Fhi  Beta  Ekppa  of  Frovidonoe* 

THE   INFLUENCE    OF    COMMERCE^ 


BT  GEOBaE  B.  BUSSELL. 


The  commerce  of  our  own  country  is  co- extensive  with  the 
Globe.  We  are  thoroughly  a  mercantile  people.  We  have 
vexed  questions  of  tariff  and  free  trade ;  but,  whatever  ere  our 
opinions  on  them,  there  can  be  no  one  opposed  to  the  just  main- 
tenance and  protection  oi  what  involves  tho  interests  of  manu- 
facturer and  merchant,  and  gives  the  farmer  on  inducement  to 
labor  beyond  necessity,  by  offering  him  means  to  dispcse  of  his 
surpluR. 

All  classes,  with  us,  are  connected  with  commerce,  and  are,  in 
some  way  interested  in  its  welfare.  There  is  gloom  over  society 
when  the  ship  stops  too  Ions  at  the  whaif,  and  the  prices  current 
manifest  depression.  Anxiety  is  not  ccnfined  to  faces  on 
''  'change."  There  arc  hagiiard  locks  among  laboring  men 
wanting  work,  and  the  stillness  in  the  ihop  of  the  mechanic, ' 
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denotes  the  state  of  trade.  The  mill-wheel  groans  at  half 
speed  ;  the  mule  works  lazily ;  the  crowded  warehouse  will  not 
admit  another  yard,  and  the  stockholder  consoles  himself  for  no 
dividends,  by  abusing  government.  But  the  ship  has  hauled 
into  the  streami  and  the  sailor  heaves  cbeerilj  at  the  anchor.  The 
merchant  movos  briskly  and  looks  as  though  chancery  had  always 
been  a  mythical  conception.  The  hard  featured  bank  smiles 
I  grimly  as  it  loosens  its  stringent  gripe,  and  the  original  phrase 
of  "  ti'jhtness  in  the  money  market"  is  dropped  for  a  season. 
There  is  stir  and  bustle  in  the  street ;  the  sound  of  the  saw  and 
hammer  is  heard  a^ain ;  manufacturing  stock  looks  up  at  the 
brokers'  board,  and  the  government  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  this  restless,  adventurous, 
onward  going  race  and  people.  He  sends  his  merchandise  all 
over  the  earth  ;  stocks  every  market ;  makes  wants  that  he  may 
supply  them  ;  covers  the  New  Zealander  with  Southern  cotton 
woven  in  Northern  looms  ;  builds  blocks  ot  stores  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  swapswith  the  Fecjee  cannibal;  sends  the  whale 
ship  amon  V  the  icebergs  of  the  poles,  or  to  wander  in  solitary 
seas,  till  the  log-book  tells  the  tedious  sameness  of  years,  and 
boys  become  men;  gives  the  ice  of  a  northern  winter  to  the 
torrid  zone,  piles  up  Fresh]|Pond  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly, 
gladdens  the  sunny  savannahs  of  the  dreamy  south,  and  makes 
life  tolerable  in  the  bungalow  of  an  Indian  jungle.  The  lakes 
of  New  England  awake  to  life  by  the  rivers  of  the  sultry  East 
and  th&antipo  des  earth  come  in  contact  at  this  '*  meeting  of 
fhe  waters.*'  The  white  canvass  of  the  American  ship  glances 
in  every  nook[of  every  ocean  Scarcely  has  the  slightest  intima- 
tion come  of  some  obscure,  unknown  coiner  of  a  remote  sea, 
when  the  coptain  :s  contuUing^hts  charts,  in  fuV  career  for  the 
*  terra  incognita." 

The  American  shipmaster  is  an  able  coadjutor  of  the  merchant. 
He  is  as  intelligent  in  trade  as  in  navigation,  and  combines  all 
the  requisites  of  seamen  and  commercial  asrent.  Ha  serves  his 
rough  apprenticeship  in  the  forecastle,  and  enters  the  cabin  door 
through  many  a  hard  gals,  and  weary  night  watch.  His  anxieties 
commence  with  his  promotion.  Responsibility  is  upon  him. 
Life,  and  character,  and  fortune  depend  on  his  skill  and  vigilance. 
He  mingles  with  men  of  all  nations,  gathers  information  in  all 
climes,  maintains  the  maritime  reputation  of  his  country,  and 
shows  his  model  of  nival  architecture  wherever  there  is  sun- 
shine and  salt  sea.  He  has  books,  and  he  reads  them.  He 
hears  strange  languaj^es,  and  he  learns  them.  His  hours  of 
Joisure  are  given  to  cultivation,'and|prepare  him  for  well  earned 
ease  and  respeclability  n  those  halcyon  days  to  come,  so  earn- 
estly looked  for,  when  he  shall  bear  the  roarinji;  wind  and  pelting 
rain  about^his  rural  home,  and  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  watch 

the  storm. 

What  has  Commerce  done  for  the  world,  that  its  history 
should  be  explored,  its  philosophy  illustrated,  its  claim  advanced 
among  the  influences  whichjimpel  civilisation? 

It  his  enabled  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  or  position,  to  make  that  divtsion  of  labor  which  tends 
to  equalise  nociety,  to  distribute  the  productions  of  earth,  and 
to  teach  the  benefit^of  kindly  dependence.  It  unites  distant 
branches  of  the  human  family,  cultivates  the  relation  between 
them,  encourages  an  interest  in  each  other,  and  promotes  tha^ 
brotherly  feeling,  which  is  the  strongest  guaranty  of  permanent 
friendship.  People  differing  in  creed,  in  language,  in  dress,  in 
castomB,  are  brought  in  contact,  to  find  how  much  there  is 
universal  to  them  all,  and  to  improve  their  condition,  by  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  one  from  the  abundance  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  intercourse  created  by  commerce,  is  slowly,  but  surely 
rev oiulioni zing  the  earth.  There  was  a  time  when  men  met 
only  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  was  but  one  name  for 
'  stranger  and  enemy.  Now,  wherever  a  ship  can  float  the  vari- 
ous emblems  of  sovereignty  intermingle  in  harmony,  and  the 
sons  of  commerce,  the  wide  world  through,  in  consulting  their 
own  interests,  advance  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  Peace. 

In  looking  for  the  mighty  Influences  that  control  the  progress 


of  the  human  race,  the  vision  of  man  ranges  within  the  scope- 
of  his  own  ephemeral  existence,  and  he  censures  the  justice 
which  is  stcdfastly  pursuing  its  course  through  the  countless 
ages.  We  turn  away  bewildered  by  the  calamities,  which 
extinguish  nationality  in  blood,  and  gire  to  the  iron  hand 
fetters  forged  for  the  patriot.  Let  him  who  desponds  for  human- 
ity and  mourns  for  faith  misplaced,  for  hopes  betrayed,  for  ez» 
pectatiohs  unrealized,  look  back.  Has  revolution  and  change 
done  nothing  ?  Is  there  no  advance  from  kingly  prerogative, 
and  priestly  intolerance ;  no  improvement  on  feudal  tenure  7 
The  end  is  not  yet.  Let  the  downcast  be  cheered,  for  the 
Eternal  Right  watches  over  all,  and  it  moves  onward,  to  over- 
come in  its  ^ood  time. 

Among  the  great  agencies,  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God 
works  out  tho  problto  of  human  destiny,  the  subject,  on  which 
I  have  addressed  you,  will  bi!  acknowledged,  whenevar  itsPhiloc 
sophical  History  shall  be  written. 


»-»«9>«-^ 


PROUDHON'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


B7  OHABLES  A.  DANA. 


We  resume  our  statement  of  the  Economical  Principles  of  the 
great  French  Radical,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  abandon  the  logical-  order  of  their  development,  and 
commence  with  the  last  and  most  startling  of  all  his  propositions : 

PaOPfiETT. 

"Property,  de  facto  et  dejure,  is  contradictory  in  its  nature, 
and  this  is  the  precise  ground  why  it  is  an  actual  thing. 

''  In  fact.  Property  is  the  right  of  possession ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  right  of  exclusion. 

"  Property  is  the  reward  of  labor  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
negation  of  labor. 

"  Property  is  the  immediate  product  of  society  ;  and  the  dis- 
solution of  society. 

"Property   is  an  institution  of  justice;  and  Prope&tt  b 

K  OB  BERT. 

"  From  all  this  It  follows  that  property  will  yet  be  transformed 
according  to  a  positive,  complete,  social  and  true  idea  ;  where- 
by, the  old  institution  of  property  being  abolished,  it  will  be- 
come equally  real  and  beneficent  lor  all.  And  the  proof  of  this 
is,  once  again,  that  Property  is  a  Contradiction.'* 

Here  is  the  heresy  iu  the  very  words  of  the  author.  It  has 
j}roduccd  an  extensive  commotion  in  tho  world,  whether  because 
it  is  an  unpardonable  outrage  upon  some  truth,  whereof  the  Con- 
servatives are  special  guardians,  or  because  it  drags  into  the 
daylight  and  roughly  handles  some  diseased  spot  in  the  social 
body  which  it  is  their  care  to  hide,  we  do  not  pretend  to  jud^e; 
as  to  that  matter,  future  generations  will  decide;  our  business 
is  simply  to  tell  what  Proudhon  really  says  and  means. 

None  of  the  writers  who  Jtave  come  up  to  the  defense  of 
Property  as  it  is,  have  stated  more  ahly  or  clearly  than  he  the 
necessity  for  the  institution  as  the  basis  and  condition  of  society ; 
none  have  more  insisted  on  the  service  which  it  has  rendered  to 
the  progress  of  the  human  raee.  Whatever  good  can  be  said  of 
it  he  says  again  and  again.  His'  books  are  a  storehouse  of 
arguments  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  ideas  and  institutions  to  pass 
through  a  state  of  contradiction,  of  affirmation  and  negation,  of 
positive  and  negative,  so  to  say,  and  this  law  applies  to  the  fads 
of  political  economy  as  well  as  to  others.    Proudhon  was  not 
the  first  to  discover  this  ;  common  sense  has  always  known  it ; 
he  is  simply  entitled  to  the  credit  of  stating  it  with  great  force 
and  distinctness,  though  had  he  made  use  of  a  less  plain  and  , 
rude  style  of  speech,  he  might  have  said  all  he  has  done  with 
comparatively  little  disturbance.    He  was,  however,  born  a  , 
revolutionist,  and  things  have  nourished  in  him  a  revolutionary  i 
spirit,  possibly  because  the  world  had  need  of  such  a  man. 

To  illustrate  this  universal  presence  of  the  law  of  contra- 
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diction,  or  of  opposites :  The  invention  of  macliinery  is  an 
Inestimable  benefit  lo  the  commnnity  including  the  laboring 
classes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  throws  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment, renders  (heir  existence  precarious,  makes  them  wholly 
dependent  npon  (he  owners  or  the  machines  and  necessarily 
results  in  pauperism.  This  is  clear  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  haye 
eyes  to  open,  and  the  perception  of  it  is  the  cause  of  the  attempts 
that  laborers  make  to  destroy  machines  which  they  think  will 
deprive  them  of  work.  What  does  this  indicate  7  That  there 
should  be  no  machinery,  or  that  pauperism  is  a  good  of  which 
we  cannot  have  enough  t  By  no  means.  It  indicates  that  things 
are  in  a  state  of  discofd  or  transition  ;  and — to  borrow  an  illus- 
tration from  metaphysics—just  as  (he  contradiction  between 
Pree-Will  and  Necessity  shows  that  there  is  a  higher  philoso- 
phical truth  and  a  more  universal  formula  to  be  arrived  at,  which 
will  absorb  and  reconcile  the  two ;  eo  in  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  increase  of  the  a<?grega(e  well>bein»  by  means  of 
machinery  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  misery  by  the  same 
means,  is  there  both  the  j^round  and  the  assurance  ofthe  establish- 
ment of  some  new  and  comprehensive  social  principle  in  which 
that  antagonism  will  disappear.  In  other  words,  Society  will 
yet  be  so  arranged  that  machinery  will  work  for  (he  equal  good 
of  parties,  and  not  bring  slavery  and  want  to  any. 

Now  llie  same  contradiction  must  attach  to  Property,  and  the 
adage  of  Proudhon  merely  states  it  in  the  stron<,'est  language. 
Yet  those  who  speak  of  it  omit  half  the  proposition,  and  that 
the  first  half.  "  Property  is  an  institution  of  justice,"  in  order 
to  dwell  on  the  negative,  "  Property  is  Robbery."  But  taking 
both  clauses  together  this  is  no  more  than  to  say :  While  the 
right  of  possession  is  founded  in  absolute  justice  and  without 
it  society  could  not  exist,  in  the  present  state  of  unrelated  and 
hostile  individual  interests.  Property  becomes  an  irresistible 
mean<i,  combining  the  elements  of  fraud  and  violence,  of  taking 
from  the  producers,  or  from  (hose  into  whose  hands  the  chances 
of  the  battle  have  flung  them,  the  products  of  labor  without 
giving  a  fair  equivalent,  and  quite  as  oOen  without  giving  any 
oquivalent  at  all.  Or,  as  Proudhon  has  it ;  Property  is  Robbery. 
**  But,"  exclaim  in  loud  chorus  the  whole  respectable  world, 
1)anker8,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
"O,  base  and  dangerous  Proudhon !  we  are  not  robbers,  our 
consciences  are  clean,  we  fulfill  the  law,  gain  legal  gains,  and 
plunder  no  man.  Wherefore,  then,  stir  up  the  ignorant  and 
hungry  masses,  who,  understanding  not  a  jot  of  thy  transcen- 
dental notions,  thy  laws  of  contradiction  and  what  not,  will 
-apprehend  only  that  our  comfort  and  luxury  are  not  fairly  earned 
und  their  hunger  and  privation  not  fairly  brought  upon  them, 
and  will  rush  with  blind  and  bloody  fury  to  despoil  us  of  what  is 
ours,  kill  us,  and  turn  oor  children  destitute  into  the  street  7 
Be  silent  with  thy  cry  of  ill  omen,  or  we  will  proclaim  thee  a 
lunatic  and  a  criminal,  and  uut  thee  inpris?n  while  we  hai(e  the 
power !" 

To  such  adjurations  Proudhon  has  latterly  replied  with 
language  of  defiance  ^nd  contempt,  but  in  times  past  when 
more  gently  entreated  with,  he  has  answered  thus  t  "  Friends, 
Y  do  not  accuse  you  personally  ;  it  is  only  the  social  fact  that  I 
impeach.  I  doubt  not  that  your  consciences  are  clean,  for  you 
*do  no  more  than  belon^'s  to  the  institutions  under  which  you 
-were  born  and  brought  up.  But  that  does  not  afTect  the  fact. 
In  Turkey,  Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  some  other  equally  be- 
nighted and  unfortunate  places,  men  think  it  no  wrong  to  hold 
men  as  property ;  their  consciences  are  perhaps,  not  hurt  by  it 
more  than  is  a  stone  by  the  blow  of  a  feather.  But  nevertheless 
the  fact  of  property  in  men  is  robbery  of  a  bad  sort.  So,  too, 
that  baron  of  the  middle  ages  who  descended  from  his  castle  to 
levy  on  the  peasant  of  the  plain,  or  to  relieve  the  traveler  of  bis 
surplus  funds,  suffered  nothing  in  his  tough  and  bold  conscience 
though  now-a-days,  nobody  hesitates  to  call  his  act  by  a  hard 
name.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  acts  done  by  the  land 
speculator  or  the  usurer  who  employs  the  power  of  capital  to 
take  advantage  of  others'  necessities  and  get  out  of  them  the 


last  cent  7  Ah,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  good  sign  when  you  are 
disturbed  by  a  word.  Truth  is  truth,  facts- are  facts,  justice  is 
justice;  let  us  talk  plainly.  Besides,  do  you  not  see.ihat  you 
have  had  it  your  way  for  some  centuries  7  It  is  high  time  for 
the  other  side  of  this  great  economical  contradiction  to  bo 
brought  out,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  it. 
Read  my  Political  Economy  with  attention  and  learn  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  matter,  and  make  fools  of  yourselves  no  longer." 

The  general  idea  of  Proudhon  in  respect  of  property  is  nothing 
else  than  its  regeneration,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  that  term. 
Until  (his  is  brought  about  there  must  be  both  justice  and  in- 
justice in  it ;  on  the  one  side  (he  necessary  and  perfectly  true 
right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  product  of  our  own 
labor  and  the  gifts  of  friends ;  and  on  the  o(her  side  the  plunder 
of  producers  and  possessors  by  the  rent  of  land — in  which,  as 
well  as  in  other  gifls  of  Nature,  he  holds  no  man  can  justly 
have  absolute  and  exclusive  properfy^by  fraud,  gaming,  specu- 
lation, tricks  of  trade,  usury,  interest,  &r.  &c.  We  conclude 
this  subject  with  a  paragraph  translated  from  the  Contradictions 
Economiquet, 

**  Thus  property  is  formed  as  a  matter  of  Convention,  which 
diffeis  as  much  from  justice  as  electicism  does  from  truth,  or  the 
real  value  of  a  thing  does  from  its  market  price.  In  the  serie' 
of  variations  which  it  undergoes  between  the  two  extremities 
of  injustice,  namely,  rude  violence  and  faithless  cunning,  the 
contending  parties  continually  end  by  some  Convention.  But 
justice  follows,  upon  their  agreeement  and  compels  the  ful- 
filment of  its  conditions  ;  the  true  law  continually  evolves  itself 
from  the  sophistical  and  arbitrary  law,  and  reform  is  accom- 
plished through  the  conflict  between  intelligence  and  poller. 
This  immense  movement,  which  has  its  starling  point  in  the 
obscurity  of  savage  life  and  Its  ending  on  the  day  when  Society 
rises  to  the  synthetic  idea  of  Possession  and  of  Value ;  and 
this  mass  of  changes  and  of  overtumings  brought  about  by 
the  social  insilnet,  and  perpetually  seeking  their  scientific  and 
definite  solution,  arc  whut  I  name  the  rftligion  of  propetty." 

Does  this   *' synthetic  idea"  mean  Communism?    No,  says 
our  author  ;  it  means  Reciprocity,  Association. 


LABOR   AND   CAPITAL. 

Labor  is  productive;  Capital  is  not. 

Labor  produces  capital  and  consumes  it ;  Capital  produces 
nothin?. 

The  laborer  without  capital  would  soon  supply  his  wants  by 
its  production,  for  the  earth  and  its  energies  are  for  his  use,  the 
sun  shines  to  aid  his  toil,  the  air  gives  vitality  to  his  com  and 
vines,  the  rain  brings  forward  the  harvest,  and  Nature,  which 
has  created  the  sheep,  the  cow  and  the  horse  for  his  service,  has 
a  thousand  hidden  forces  to  be  employed  by  the  inventions  of 
his  brain  ;  but  capital  with  no  laborers  to  consume  it  can  onl 
lie  useless  and  rot  back  into  the  first  elements  of  matter. 

But,  you  say,  the  laborer  with  capital  produces  more  than  one 
without.  Therefore  capital  is  productive  as  the  tool  and  in- 
strument of  labor,  and  I,  its  owner,  am  in  strict  and  absolute 
justice  entitled  to  some  share  of  this  larger  product  which  the 
laborer  has  realized  by  its  aid. 

Not  so.  Friend!  Your  capital  has  in  itself  still  produced 
nothing  ;  it  has  simply  enabled  (he  laborer  to  derive  a  greater 
aid  from  those  powers  of  Nature  which  are  free  to  all  men  and  are 
ever  ready  to  help  industry ;  it  is  thus  that  the  product  has  been 
increased,  and  not  because  your  wheat,  or  wool,  or  iron,  or  steel 
or  the  labor  heretofore  incorporated  with  them  have  created  any- 
thing. Nature  and  active  labor  produce  ;  the  remains  of  past 
labor,  called  capital,  are  only  capable  of  being  consumed. 
If  the  laborer  has  used  anything  of  yours,  let  him  give  you  an 
equivalent  therefor  ;  justice  demands  nothing  more. 

Perhaps  you  answer  that  if  the  laborer  will  not  give  you  more 
than  an  equivalent  he  shall  not  have  your  capital  to  use,  and 
may  see  how  he  will  do  without  it. 
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That  is  another  matter.  We  were  not  sp^^J^ing  of  your 
wishes  or  of  his  necessities.  It  may  be  better  for  him  to  give 
you  an  enormons  share  of  his  product  rather  than  be  deprived  of 
usin?  your  surplus ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  strict 
justice,  and  by  no  means  proves  that  your  capital  or  anybody's 
else  is  productive,  as  we  will  show  you  when  Labor  and  Credit 
and  Exchanges— or,  in  other  words,  Production,  Circulation,  and 
Consumption— are  once  rightly  organised. 

Well,  if  this  be  so,  what  then  ? 

Why,  Interest  and  Rent  are  not  foun<fed  in  any  permanent 
principle,  but  merely  arise  from  temporary  necessities.  By  and 
bj  men  will  pay  and  receive  no  more  of  them. 

To  be  continued. 


From  the  London  Spectator. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  BATHS  AND  LAUNDRIES. 

Behind  the  National  Gallery,  in  Orange-street,  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Tudor  style,  which  belongs  to  an  order  of  in- 
stitutions wholly  new  to  London  ;  it  is  devoted  to  the  public 
baths  and  laundries  of  St.  Martin's- in- the-field ;  and  the  results 
which  have  accrued  since  the  building  was  partially  opened 
suggest  some  very  important  conclusions. 

The  edifice  may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  three 
stories — ^a  sunken  basement,  a  ground  floor,  and  an  upper  floor. 
On  the  basement  is  the  boiler  house,  with  machinery  which 
supplies  cold  water  to  (he  boileis,  and  distributes  cold  water, 
hot  water  and  steam  to  the  whole  building.  Hot  air  is  supplied 
from  a  separate  source.  A  tail  tower-chimney  at  the  top  com- 
pletes the  arrangement  to  secure  a  manageable  draught,  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  drying.  At  the  top  of  the 
house  is  the  residence  of  the  manager.  The  water  is  the  limpid 
element  supplied  by  the  Artesian  well  on  the  spot — a  flood  of 
brilliant  crystal. 

The  baths  are  seventy  in  number;  about  eighteen  are  set 
apart  for  women  ;  about  one- third  are  parted  from  the  rest,  and 
used  as,  *1  first  class"  baths ;  the  second  class  baths  have  a 
separate  entrance,  and  are  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  building. 
In  the  first  class,  each  bath-room  contains  a  bath,  looking-glass 
shelf,  foot-trellis  and  carpet,  and  other  conveniences ;  the  bather 
is  allowed  two  towels,  hair-gloves,  &c. ;  the  charge  is  sixpence 
lor  a  warm  bath,  threepence  for  a  cold  one.  The  arrangements 
for  filling  and  emptying  the  baths  are  excellent ;  the  hot  or  cold 
water  bubbles  up  from  one  end,  and  the  bath  ii  filled  in  a  few 


The  Icnndry  was  only  finished  last  week  ;  and  part  of  it  ha» 
been  opened  gratuitously,  to  test  the  working  which  Is  excellent. 
The  baths  were  opened  in  January  last,  and  the  demand  ha» 
exceeded  every  estimate.  Immense  numbers  are  often  waiting 
to  Uke  their  turn.  Persons  of  all  conditions  use  the  hatha.  Iron* 
common  laborers  to  men  who  must  be  called  "  gentlemeo"  in- 
every  respect  of  feeling,  wealth,  and  social  sUtion.  The  total 
number  admitted  last  week  was  4,083  ;  the  total  number  from 
•the  24th  of  January  to  Saturday  last  was  154,000. 

The  second  class  baths  do  not "  pay»'— that  is,  the  cost  of  the 
bath  exceeds  the  price  charged  ;  the  first  class  baths  retam  » 
compensating  profit,  with  a  surplus.  It  is  calculated  that  the- 
first  hour,  for  which  one  penny  is  charged  to  the  waaher,  will  not 
"  pay,"  and  the  threepence  for  the  third  honr  will  only  compen* 
sate  the  loss  on  the  first.  The  object  of  the  scale,  which  may 
still  be  revised,  is  to  check  waste  of  time  in  dawdling,  to  admit 
as  many  as  possible,  and  secure  some  use  of  the  laundry  for  the 
very  poorest.  The  servants  of  the  establishment  of  course  are 
paid  ;  but  the  managers  acting  for  the  parish  receive  noeraolu* 
ment,  enjoy  no  privilege— paying  for  their  baths  like  the  rest  of 
the  public.  Any  surplus  revenue  must,  by  the  act  of  Parliament, 
go  in  diminution  of  the  poor-rates. 

Some  interesting  points  are  to  be  observed  in  this  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  striking  departure 
from  pure  commercial  principles;  the  first  class  bathers  are 
avowedly  mad^  to  pay  for  the  second  class— flat  •*  Communism.'* 
And  what  is  more,  they  don't  resent  it.    Ctuile  the  reverse  / 
several  first  class  habitues  of  the  establishment  manifest  the 
most  lively  and  stedfast  interest  in  this  enterprise.    Something 
more  than  pure  **  self-interest"  here  !    Then  the  opening  of  the 
baths  at  practicable  ptices  at  once  creates  a  habit  of  bathing, 
insomuch  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  rendering  the  English- 
es much  a  self-washing  animal  as  a  Mussulman.    The  habit  is- 
spreading  among  all  classes.    It  is  not  only  possible  but  most 
likely  that  the  handsome  and  comely  aspect  of  the  building  baa 
largely  contributed  to  that  result;  it  has  no  pauper  look  about 
it,  nothing  repulsive  or  humbling.    Physiological  writinfirs  of  a 
popular  kind  have  helped,  and  the  experience  of  the  hather» 
will  corroborate  the  counsel  of  such  wotks. 

The  women  as  yet  use  the  baths  in  a  very  small  proportion  ; 
a  fact  to  be  imputed  partly  to  the  timidity  and  reserve  of  the  sex, 
uncerUin  how  far  the  arrangements  may  be  perfectly  pleasantr— 
partly  also  to  the  greater  ignorance  in  which  women  remain. 
Bnt  ladies  do  use  the  baths  ;  and  the  practice  will  extend  as 
experience  attests  the  satisfactory  arrangemenU,  and  still  more 


seconds;  it  is  emptied  rapidly.    The  water  once  admitted  to    expenenw  hmcow  *u« —""-'^■^/  — a » 

the  bath  cannot  be  used  again  ;  but  after  one  washing  it  runs   ^^  experience  confutes  the  popular  supposition  that  bathing  is 


into  the  main  sewer,  and  contributes  to  a  powerful  *'  flushing" 
of  that  drain.  In  the  second  class  the  arraugementa  are  almost 
the  same,  except  that  the  bather  has  only  one  towel,  and  has  no 
carpet  or  trellis  ;  the  charge  is  twopence  for  a  warm  bath,  a 
penny  for  a  cold  one. 

The  number  of  boxes  for  washing  clothes  is  fifty- six,  each 
with  its  ironing-box  beside  it.    The  washing-box  contains  a 
boiler  equivalent  to  the  "  copper,"  supplied  with  warm  and  cold 
water  from  a  turncock  ;  the  boiler  has  a  moveable  wooden  cover 
and  the  water  is  made  to  boil  by  the  admission  of  steam.    Next 
to  the  boiler  is  the  washing-tub.    Fitted  to  the  wall,  above  the 
height  of  the  washer,  is  a  sort  of  broad  shallow  cupboard,  of 
which  the  bottom  opens  downward,  and  from  it  is  pulled  down 
a  clothes-horse  ;  the  clothes  are  hung  upon  this  horse,  it  is  raised 
again  by  balance-pullies,  and  enclosed  in  the  cupboard  :  hot  air 
of  regulated  temperature  is  admitted,  and  let  off  loaded  with 
moisture  at  intervals ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  clothes  are 
effectually  dried.    The  ironing  boxes,  are  contiguous  to  its 
washing  box,  form  a  separate  range  shut  off  from  the  moist  wash- 
ing-place by  doors.    A  stove  heats  the  irons.    The  supply  of 
water  is  unlimited.    The  charge  for  each  washing-box  with  Its 
accompanying  conveniences,  is  one  penny  for  the  first  hour,  two- 
pence for  the  second,  three  gence  for  the  third  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent hour. 


prejudicial  to  those  who  are  delicate  in  health.  To  a  mountaineer 
a  bath  is  a  luxury,  to  the  sedentary  townsman  it  is  a  necessity. 
Among  the  better  informed  classes,  few  are  still  to  be  told  that 
the  effect  of  ablution  is  not  merely  local ;  that  the  skin  Is  a  great 
auxiliary  to  the  vital  organs,  and  that  the  bath  not  only  relieves 
but  exerciaee  the  skin.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  kept  himself  alive 
for  twenty  yecrs  after  he  was  marked  by  consumption  ;  and  he 
imputed  tho  prolongation  of  his  life  in  a  great  part  to  daily 
ablutions.  The  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  bath  is  poweifuJiy 
Illustrating  these  admonitions.  But  we  should  not  have  found 
that  extension  in  our  day  through  tho  mere  operation  of  the 
commercial  principle,  if  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  order  of 
parish  statesmen  had  not  made  a  practical  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  law  permissively  suggesUd  it.  St.  Martin's  was  the  Aisi 
parish  to  take  advantage  of  the  statute ;  it  has  set  the  key  to  a 
very  good  pitch,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  happiest  result.. 


SOMNAMBULIST   STORY. 


In  the  month  of  November  last,  a  young  girl  named  Eulalie 

M ,  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  brought  to  one  of  the  hospitals 

of  Paris  while  khoring  under  a  most  alarming  attack  of  catalepsy. 
The  case  was  a  most  curious  one,  and  the  mother  of  the  girl 
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declared  that  she  was  subject  to  this  disease,  but  had  never  been 
afflicted  for  so  long  a  period  together,  baying  been  four  days  and 
nights  w ithout  eonciousoess.  The  doctor  s  of  the  establi shmen t 
were,  of  course,  enchanted  with  this  bonne  avbaine,  and  forthwith 
began  to  experimentalise,  and  to  prove  and  test  a  hundred  differ- 
ent methods  of  cure,  which,  nevertheless,  had  all  been  exhausted 
before  the  poor  patient  was  restored  to  herself.  Such  however 
was  the  debilitated  slate  in  which  the  disease,  or  rather  the 
**  remedies,"  had  left  her,  that  she  was  compelled  to  remain  for 
sometime  longer  in  the  hospital,  to  regain  her  strength. 

It  was  during  this  convalescence  that  a  phenomenon  of  the 
jnoet  extraordinary  nature  was  witnessed  in  poor  Eulaiia,  which 
caused  the  greatest  perplextty  and  confusion  among  the  nurses 
and  doctors  in  attendance  upon  her.  She  was  seised  with  an 
unceasing  ungovernable  flow  of  speech—swords  poured  in  a 
torrent  from  her  lips;  night  and  day,  sleeping  or  waking,  it  was 
all  the  same.  With  persons  of  her  age  and  sex  nothing  is  more 
common  ;  but,  gentle  reader,  it  was  the  tubjict  of  her  discourse 
which  was  so  extraordinary,  and  which  caused  even  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  the  medical  advisers  gathered  around 
her  bed  to  turn  aside,  some  in  wrath  and  others  in  confusion — 
it  was  the  complete  unveiling  of  every  thought  and  desire  which 
was  passing  throngh  the  mind  of  whoever  approached  within  a 
certain  distance  of  her  bed. 

The  evil  grew  to  such  a  height — so  many  secrets  got  afloat — 
BO  many  suspicions  had  grown  into  certainty  by  this  means, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dismiss  the  patient  before  a 
complete  schism  was  created  among  the  authorities  of  the 
hospital.  Every  celebrity  In  the  magnetic  science  had  been 
summoned  to  visit  the  girl,  and  all  had  declared  that  never  be- 
fore had  a  subject  possessing  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
clairvoyance,  been  met  with.  Every  one  of  the  professors,  of 
course,  contended  for  the  honor  of  bringing  her  Into  public 
-  notice ;  but  the  young  assistant  of  the  hospital,  who  had  attended 
her  in  the  first  instance,  became  the  happy  man,  and  bore  off  the 
treasure  to  an  obecure  lodging  near  the  Rue  St.  Jaczues,  giving 
up,  for  her  sake,  and  for  the  dream  of  fortune,  promised  by  the 
wonderful  faculty  which  she  possessed,  his  present  situatiqn  and 
the  certainty  of  advancement  he  had  acquired  by  many  years 
study  and  ^tedfast  attention  to  his  arduous  profession.  , 

For  awhile  everything  prospered  with  the  young  couple.  A^] 
Paris  flocked  to  hear  the  revelations  of  the  sybil,  and  her  house 
was  thronged  from  morn  till  night  with  eager  inquiries.  About 
a  year  ago  Madame  de  ?— — ,  well  known  by  her  eccentric  re- 
searches in  every  kind  of  science,  became  so  enthusiastic  in  her 
adniration  of  Eulalie,  that  she  insisted  upon  her  taking  up  her 
abode  with  her,  in  order  to  aid  in  certain  occult  works  upon 
which  she  was  engaged — the  aim  and  end  being  directed  to  no 
less  an  object  than  the  discovery  of  all  the  buried  treasure  which 
exists  thrioughout  France.  It  would  a  ppear  that  the  revelations 
of  the  fair  Eulalie  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy  the  most 

gfolden  anticipations  of  Madame  de  8 .    Hundreds  of  visions 

more  gorgeous  than  imagination  could  supply,  burst  one  by  one 

upon  the  sleeping  sense  of  the  somaambula ;  but  of  all  those 

which  were  thus  laid  span  to  the  greedy  auticipations  of  the 

ccnsuUante,  uone  seemed  to  offer  such  immense  and  certain 

chance  of  splendor  as  that  which  was  beheld  at  the  Chateau  of 

Chains. 

~  These  ruins  so  celebrate^  in  English  song,  became  forthwith 

the  object  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  Marquise  de  S repaired 

thither  with  the  firm  intention  of  purchasing  the  ruins,  if  they 
were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  But  the  owner  cared  not  a 
whit  for  the  first,  as  far  as  the  Marquise  was  concerned  at  least, 
and  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  second ;  so  that  the  affair  was 
ra  ther  more  difficult  to  manage  than  Madame  de  S  bad 
anticipated.  Nothing,  however,  is  impossible  to  thoee  who  are 
gifted  with  a  will  ffrm  and  resolute  as  that  of  the  stout-hearted 
Marquise  ;  and  the  bargain  was  struck  at  an  enormous  sacrifice 
on  h'.r  port,  the  c  nly  condition  being  the  removal  of  the  rubbish 
which  er  cumbered  the  entrance  to  the  principal  dungeon  of  the 


castle,  where,  so  the  persuasion  existed,  the  whole  of  the  treasure 
was  contained.  The  impatience  of  the  fair  purchaser  was  so 
great  that,  fearing  the  customary  delay  in  all  French  proceedings 
she  insisted  upon  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  bargain 
before  she  wouM  consent  to  sign  the  contract.  Accordingly 
workmen  were  sent  to  commence  the  task  at  once,  when,  lo! 
at  the  very  stroke  of  the  hammer  which  leveled  to  the  ground 
the  remnant  of  the  old  wall  that  barred  all  access  to  the  dungeon 
a  recess  was  discovered  hollowed  in  tbr;  stone,  and  in  the  recess 
a  casket  of  iron,  curiously  wrought  in  the  fashion  of  the  Greek 
empire,  which  .casket  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a 
diamond  of  wonderful  magnitude,  and  of  the  first  water.  It  is 
said  to  he  six  times  larger  than  the  Legent,  and  of  luster  unrivaled 
by  my  stone  known  as  yet  to  the  world.  The  value  of  the 
treasure  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  15,000,000  of  francs. 


ELEMENTS   OF  REVOLUTION 

IN    CHRISTENDOM. 


The  following  admirable  statemeiit  of  Mr.  Dohcrty — which 
appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune — should  bring 
home  conviction  to  every  mind  that  the  only  way  of  escaping 
the  impending  Social  Revolution  is  by  Social  Reformation. 

"  Two  powers  are  at  work  in  Europe  to  demolish  the  Old 
World.  Fear  and  ferocity  impel  the  wealthy  classes  to  acta  of 
violence  against  the  people  and  the  common  right  of  justice  ; 
indignation  and  contempt  impel  the  people  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  privileged  barbarity.  Fear  is  thickening  anong  the 
rich ;  contempt  is  deepening  and  widening  among  the  poor. 
Feroeity,  the  fruit  of  fear,  produces  systematic  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  alarmed  authorfties  ;  indignation,  the  accumulated 
wrath  of  contempt,  produces  in  the  mass  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
The  petty  acts  of  violence  are  irritating  the  oppressed  friends 
of  Liberty  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  The  silly  noodles  in  authority  are  not 
a^vare  that  every  act  of  arbitrary  barbarism  is  so  much  friction 
on  the  surface  of  society,  which  gathers  and  accumulates  the 
moral  electricity  of  revolution.  They  arc  ruining  their  brief 
authority  as  if  intent  upon  committing  suicide.  Contempt  is 
rising  to  a  height  in  France  which  seems  tome  quite  omnious. 
How  long  it  may  require  to  ignite,  I  know  not,  but  the  slightest 
shock  will  soon  sufiice,  I  Ibar,  to  bring  out  the  terrific  lightning. 

I  say  I  fear  the  shock,  for  nothing  is  prepajed  as  yet  to  ward 
off  the  calamity  of  war  and  anarchy  in  case  of  revolution.  The 
minds,  however,  of  the  laboring  classes  are  progressing  rapidly 
in  knowledge  on  the  questions  of  political  and  social  equity. 
The  middle  classes  are  improving,  also,  in  their  views  of  civil 
polity  and  justice*  The  Paris  journal  La  Prtsse  which  represents 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle  class 
in  Prance,  has  just  put  forth  a  profession  of  Liberalism  which 
meets  the  views  of  Socialism  on  many  most  important  points  of 
polity.  The  retrogrades  are  much  alarmed  at  this  dcseition  of 
what  they  deem  true  principles  of  order  and  compression  ;  but 
the  really  productive  and  industrious  part  of  the  privileged  com- 
munity begin  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  in- 
trigue and  mercantile  monopoly  impede  the  progresss  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  by  engendering  contempt  and  revolution- 
ary fever.  Property  is  suffereng  almost  as  much  as  labor  from 
the  present  state  or  things,  and  should  the  want  of  confidence 
continue  long,  the  men  of  industry  perceive  tliat  property  would 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  alternate  popular  and  dictatorial 
exaction. 

*'  There  is  great  activity  of  means  or  matter  in  the  military 
regions  of  authority.  The  masses  are  improving  their  stock  of 
ideas,  the  Governments  their  stock  of  cannon-balls  and  powder. 
The  latter  are  losing  in  numbers  and  gaining  in  concentration ; 
the  former  are  gaining  in  numbers  without  any  evident  advances 
iQward  unity.  Preparation  for  battle  is,  however,  the  universal 
Older  of  the  day  in  Europe.    Nothing  tencs  to  peace  in  fact, 
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tboagh  all  are  crying  out  for  it  in  words.  The  privilej^ed  expect 
to  crush  the  poor  in^bloody  battle  and]  oppression  ;  the  poor 
expect  to  crush  their  enemies  in  moral  strife  and  intellectual 
superiority.  Ideal  power  is  the  strength  and  weapon  of  the  one ; 
material  force  the  only  bulwark  of  the  other.  Matter  against 
mind,  traditional  authority  against  imperishable  liberty,  violence 
against  fraternity,  brutal  might  againgt  fair  right,  ferocity 
against  humanity,  sensualism  against  spiritualism,  destructive 
discipline  against  productive  industry,  privileged  depravity 
against  true  virtue,  aristocracy  against  democracy,  hypocrisy 
against  simplicy,  darkness  against  light,  and  fear  against  con- 
tempt—such are  the  elements  of  War  in  Europe.  The  elements 
of  Peace,  where  are  they  7  The  troubled  world  re*  echoes  where  7 
And  Provieence  will  answer.  In  the  principles  of  Trath  and 
Justice,  *  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.' " 


-W^B 
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NEW-YOM.  SATUKDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,1849. 


FREEDOM  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 


^"NciTBEB  SLATSEY,  If  OB  INVOLUNTARY  8ERVITUDX,  UNLESS  FOH 
TRB  PDNI8BMENT  OF    CRIMB|    SHALL    BVEB    BE  TOLERATED  IN  THIS 

STATE."  With  what  joy  has  the  intelligence  that  this  seven- 
teenth  section  of  the  proposed  Constitution  for  California  was 
adopted  hj  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention,  been  received 
throughout  the  nation.  Thank  God !  one  decisive  step  is  now 
taken  to  insure  the  realiiation  of  our  Political  Ideal,  the  Union 
or  Fbbehbn. 

Among  the  many  thoughts  awakened  by  this  good  news,  one 
prestjnts  itself  as  pre-eminent  in  immediate  interest.  It  is  the 
reactive  influence  which  Free  California  may  exert  upon  Slav- 
ery at  the  South. 

Several  considerations  at  onoe  occur  to  the  mind :  A  limit  is 
Bet  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  ]  the  value  of  slave  property 
then  must  decline  in  accelerated  ratio  henceforth.  Facilities 
and  motives  are  offered  for  the  emigration  of  young,  enterpris- 
ing men,  broken  down  planters,  and  indolent  seekers  of  wealth 
by  swiftest,  easiest  means  ;  the  balance  of  population  between 
the  white  and  colored  races  must  thus  be  affected,  and  the  oen- 
BUS  of  1860  will  show  a  comparatively  greater  increase  among 
slaves  than  masters.  By  the  multiplication  of  Free-States, 
their  swelling  vote  in  both  houses  of  the  National  Legislature, 
and  their  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judiciary,  the  Slave-Power  will  sink  into  a  weaker  and 
weaker  minority,  &o.,  &c. 

But  ;the  vein  of  thought  which  we  desire  to  open,  lies  in  a 
different  direction.  Why  should  not  this  Gold-Treasury,  so 
unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  the  Freemen  of  this  Nation  by  the 
aggreeslTe  ambition  of  the  Slave-Power,  be  used  as  a  means  of 
universal  justice  instead  of  prirate  emolument  -,  and  thus  a 
source  of  jealous  ooufliot  be  turned  into  an  instrument  of 
reconciliation  1  The  opportunity  is  supplied  of  ridding  our 
land  of  Slavery,  once  and  forever,  by  a  co-operative  movement, 
conferring  benefit  on  all  parties.    Shall  we  use  it  ? 

Suppose,  that  this  winter.  Southern  and  Northern  Statesmen 
meet  at  Washington,  not  to  wrangle,  debate,  and  manceuTer 
over  the  New  Mexico  controversy,  but  deliberately  resolved  to 
remove,  wisely,  effectually,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  kind- 
ness, our  only  radical  source  of  political  dissension  and  itjust- 
ioe— the  Slave-System.  The  South  sees  that  it  Irould  be  sound 
policy,  industrially,  financially,  commercially,  politically,  so- 
cially, morally,  to  sweep  away  the  one  iustitutionf  which  impov- 
erishes  its  land,  checks  its  population,  bnrdenfl|  its  attempts  to 


establish  factories,  internal  improvements,  towns,  poet-offioes, 
sohools,  churches,  &c.  j  and  that  the  common  conaoienoe  of  (»▼- 
ilized  Christendom  demands  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  as  a  delit 
of  justice  to  common  humanity.  But  how  cany  out  this  polioy 
in  peace,  safety,  and  without  pecuniary  ruin  ?  The  North  sees, 
that  in  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  it  is  sunuBkoned  bj  in- 
terest and  duty,  honor  and  patriotism,  neighborly  good  feeling 
and  high  benevolenoe,  to  conspire  with  our  Southern  brethren 
in  redeeming  the  Republic  from  the  one  institution,  which  diis- 
traots  and  weakens  it  internally,  and  degrades  its  position  and 
influence  among  the  nations.  But  how  thus  co-operate,  without 
danger  of  inoressing  the  perplexities  and  perils  of  the 
Slave- holding  States,  and  widening  the  gulf  that  already 
yawns  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Union.  At  heart 
the  statesmen,  who  ftom  all  parts  of  the  Und  will  gather  In 
Congress,  in  December,  are  unanimous  in  judgment,  that  SIbt- 
ery  is  an  all  but  fatal  national  sickness,  and  in  the  wish  to  find 
its  speedy  cure ;  bnt  they  are  shy  of  remedies  which  may  kill 
the  patient    They  have  the  wilt,  if  there  is  a  way. 

Now  do  not  these  Gold  Placers  present  the  way  ? 

The  problem  is,  how  to  convert  Slaves  into  Freemen  without 
impoverishing  the  Masters,  and  burdening  certain  portions  of 
the  South  with  a  disproportioned  colored  population.  Emanci- 
pation of  our  colored  countrymen;  pecuniary  advances  to 
planters,  &0.,  who  have  been  reared  to  dependence ;  attractions 
to  voluntary  emigration ;— these  are  the  three  terms  of  the 
equation.    Can  the  solution  be  found  7 

Might  not  a  Bill  be  passed  by  Congress,  alloting  an  ample 
portion  of  the  Gold  Lands  to  Associated  Companies  of  irhites 
and  blacks,  organized  with  the  avowed  end  of  substituting  co- 
partnership for  existing  relations  of  Master  and  Slave,  and 
pledging  all  needful  assistance  fh>m  Government  ? 

Might  not  special  arrangements  be  made  with  California  to 
secure  the  just  and  safe  fulfilment  of  this  plan  of  National  Re- 
demption 7 

Might  not  Friends  of  Freedom  at  the  North  and  South  form 
organizations,  by  suitable  agents  and  combined  means,  to  expe- 
dite the  practical  execution  of  this  scheme  of  progressive  re- 
demption 7 

Might  not  a  large  number  of  Slaves  be  thus  each  year  freed, 
many  Masters  relieved  from  their  present  entanglements,  and 
the  black  and  white  population  of  the  South  be  brought  into 
such  equilibrium  as  to  prepare  the  way,  safely  and  swiftly,  for 
Universal  Emancipation?  w.  u.  c. 


►»♦- 


LETTERS  TO  ASSOC  lATlONiSTS- 

NUVBEB   FOUB. 


Thb  Associative  movement,  in  the  United  States  resulted  nor 
mally,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Religious,  Social,  Scientific  and 
Political  tendencies  of  the  Nation :  but  it  received  impulse  and 
special  direction  from  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Fourier. 
His  system  of  Unlrersal  Unity — gratefully  cherished  and  silently 
disseminated  by  a  small  band  of  earnest  disciples,  first  among 
whom  in  an  age  and  honor  stood  the  talented  and  high-minded 
Manesca — ^was  brought  before  the  public  by  Albert  Brisbane  in 
a  volume  on  <<  The  Social  Destiny  ef  Man,"  in  column^  of  ^  The 
Future,"  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune."  The 
indefhtigable  perseverance  of  this  zealous  Social  Reformer  was 
in  order  of  time,  a  chief  instrumentality  in  giving  its  character  of 
'*  Fourierism"  to  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  earliest  Asso- 
dationists. 

Since  that  period,  however,  the  entrance  of  many  unbiassed 
minds  into  the  Associative  Movement, — ^thought,  discussion  and 
experience — ^acquaintance  with  the  views  of  other  Social  Refor- 
mers, such  as  Leroux,  Lamennais,  Cabet,  Buchez,  Louis  Blanc, 
Proudhon,  &o. — the  rise  of  rarious  Garantee  Movements  origi- 
nated by  Working-men  in  Europe  and  America— above  all  an 
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enlarged  oomprefaensioii  of  the  immenntj,  oomplexity,  cUugen 
Mid  diffionlliee  of  the  SeoiiU  Problem  and  a  rererent  oonTlotion 
that  the  world  wide  agitation  of  Sooialism  emanates  flrom  and  is 
guided  bj  Proridential  agency,  hare  oonspiredto  disipate  seo- 
tarianism ;  while  at  the  same  time  patient  stady  of  Fourier's 
works  and  mannseripts,  with  aid  of  the  conmientSy  restatements, 
modifioaUons  and  illostrations  of  his  most  enlightened  followers, 
has  justified  the  enthnsiaatic  admiration  dae  to  his  mi^jestie  in- 
tellect, and  the  CTents  of  eyerj  year  haye  confirmed  the  confi- 
dence Mt  in  his  prophetic  sagacity.  Fourier  is  not  indeed  onr 
Pope,  not  onr  infallble  Oracle ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  find  words 
sufficiently  discriminating  and  unhackneyed  to  express  just  ap- 
preciation for  this  grand  genius,  bom  and  bred  so  opportunely, 
amidst  Ohrisiian  CiTilisation,  in  its  hour  of  sorest  need.  To^y 
then  let  us  attempt  briefly  to  set  forth  the  claims  to  earnest  re- 
gard of  the  only  siait,  whom,  the  Associationists  as  at  present  in- 
structed recognize  as  a  Mastbh  in  Social  Science. 

n. — ^PosiTiTE  Criticism. 

By  organisation  and  training,  Charles  Fourier  was  most  rarely 
fitted  for  the  rery  work  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated.  In 
him,  exquisite  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  unerring  accuracy 
of  perception,  a  love  of  ordor  almost  morbidly  intense,  constrac- 
tire  faculty  as  Tarlous  in  reach  as  exact  in  worldng,  and  power 
cf  minutest  disoriraination  in  all  spheres  material  or  spiritual, 
were  wonderfully  combined  with  ideal  imagination  surpassingly 
poetic,  and  vividly  comic  in  i;8  conceptions  as  well  as  sublime, 
with  broad,  and  profound  humanity,  justice  even  rigorous  in  strict 
exactions,  boundless  confidence  in  Pivine  benignity,  self  reliance 
that  never  faltered,  all  concentrated  and  kept  consistently  active 
by  perseverance  stern  as  fate.  This  description  may  seem,  but 
it  is  not  exaggerated.  Many  powerful  tendencies  were  wonder- 
fully harmonized  in  Fourier  j  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  con- 
scious of  his  grand  energies  he  should  quietly  have  alluded  to 
himself,  as  the  only  illustration  he  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  oCan  aU-endowed  man.  By  most  felicitous  fortune  too,  he  was 
bred  up  from  boyhood  to  the  mercantile  profession,  had  oppor- 
tunities for  travelling  extensively  as  a  commercial  agent,  was 
plunged  into  the  horrors  of  pecuniary  losses  and  financial  per- 
plexities, felt  the  hard  gripe  of  poverty,  was  separated  by  hum- 
ble position  and  privacy  fh>m  ambitious  excitements,  and  through 
his  whole  life  was  forced  into  painful  contact  with  the  tyran  • 
nous  Oligarchy  ef  Money.  Above  all,  the  hideous  brutalities 
combined  with  the  extravagant  aspirations  of  the  French  Revo, 
lution,  the  political  chaos  of  Europe  during  Napoleon's  wars, 
the  manifest  breaking  down  of  all  civilized  dynasties  under  ac- 
cumulating debts,  and  the  fast  swelling  power  of  the  People, 
communicated  just  the  needed  stimulus  to  a  mind  and  heart  so 
constituted.  Fourier  does  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  series 
of  Providential  Persons,  raised  up  and  destined  to  become  cen- 
ters of  influence  for  their  own  and  succeeding  times. 

But  it  is  to  the  System,  rather  than  the  Man  that  our  atten- 
tion is  now  to  be  directed ;  and  into  a  few  short  paragraphs 
must  suggestions  be  crowded,  each  of  which  would  demand  for 
eluoidation  as  many  chapters. 

J.  The  Intkgbauty  of  the  system  of  "  Combined  Order," — 
as  the  author  of  '^  IToiversal  Unity''  so  finely  called  his  scheme 
for  social  harmony,  is  in  itself  most  instructive.    At  first  sight 
the  Phalanstery  appears  like  a  piece  of  wax-work,  fashioned  by 
cunning  mechanism, — and  one,  whose  spiritual  alTections  hav® 
been  trained  to  predominant  exclusiveness,  is  tempted  to  dash 
Fourier's  books  to  the  ground,  and  trample  tfiem  under  foot,  as 
debasingly  materialistic.    But  presently  the  seeming  automa- 
.ton  wakes  into  glowing  action,  and  through  the  beantifiil  body 
shines  forth  a  ladiant  life  of  purity,  force,  genial  impulse,  hon- 
or, benignity,  chivalric  devotedness,  consummate  manhood.    It 
is  wonderful  to  see,  how,  starting  firom  the  obserrance  of  natu- 
ral laws  in  humbli«st  spheres,  Fourier  wos  led  upward  to  the 
most  vast  and  profound  views  of  social  'ralatioBS,  and  of  uii- 


versal  destiny.  And  the  question  continually  arises,  as  we 
study  his  massive  sentences,— within  whose  cold,  clear,  state- 
ment lie  volumes  of  passionate  emotion,  as  in  the  fabled  casket 
was  prisoned  the  Qenius,-^^'  Did  this  man  actually  comprehend 
the  rich  significance  of  his  own  plans  and  prindples  ?''  Doubt- 
less, he  purposely  mystified  his  HdUows,  and  so  conoocted  his 
compositions,  as  to  cram  his  readers  with  as  much  solid  food  as 
they  could  well  digest,  under  show  of  tickling  their  appetites, 
with  oonfectionary.  Tet,  after  all  such  allowances,  it  stiU 
looks  as  if  Fourier  had  lit  upon  veins  of  treasures,  whose  worth 
he  never  fhlly  estimated,— and  which  only  happier  generationB 
can  work  out,  by  a  fSslthful  application  of  his  method  of  Univer- 
sal Analogy, 

Certainly,  no  one  can  enter  into  the  conception  of  Phalan- 
sterian  Life,  without  gaining  a  wholly  new  impression  of  the 
refining  power  of  Aar,  and  rising  into  wondering  gratitude,  at 
the^  infinitely  benevolent  designs  of  the  Divine  Artist.  Fourier 
hsd  attained  to  clear  vision  of  what  all  poets  gain  glimpses  of, 
that  Kature — as  a  whole^  and  in  its  minutest  combinations  and 
movements— is  an  ever  fresh  Symbol  ef  Qod.  The  universe  was 
to  him  a  temple,  from  corner  to  capstone,  from  pavement  to 
dome,  carved  and  stamped  all  over  with  hieroglyphics  of  su- 
preme wisdom.  The  word  Art^  gives  the  clue  to  what  otherwise 
seems  a  cheerless  labyrinth  of  tedious  detail.  He  did  believe, 
with  his  whole  soul,  that  fields,  workshops,  and  all  spheres  of 
productive  industry,  might  be  converted  into  means  of  harmo- 
ny, which  would  react  upon  human  feeling  and  energy  like  an 
orchestra.  And  yet  more,  he  believed,  with  an  earnestness 
which  subdued  every, doubt,,  and  kept  his  inventive  faculties 
forever  on  the  stretch,  that  all  the  passions  and  faculties  of 
man,  individual  and  collective,  were  originally  adapted  exactly 
to  esch  other,  and  designed  to  be  perfectly  in  accord,  as  are  the 
performers  on  wind  and  string  instruments,  in  a  well-arranged 
concert  Hence  his]insatiable  longing  to  study  out  in  minutest 
particulars,  the  Conditions  fitted  to  attune  all  active  tendencies 
in  each  person,  and  to  allot  appropriate  functions  to  every  tem- 
perament and  character.  He  was  assured,  that  Social  Organi- 
zation is  the  Art  of  Arts ;  and  in  his  conception  of  Attiiactivb 
Industry,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  and  marked  out  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  temple  of  beauty,  which  admiring  ages  will  co-work 
to  rear,  and  wherein  his  statue^will  stand  pre-eminent,  as  the 
great  emancipator  of  Labor. 

*  By  this  integrality  of  system,  Fourier  anticipated  the  result, 
to  which  Phrenology,  Physiology,  and  the  soundest  practical 
Philosophy  of  our  age  are  rapidly  leading  all  thinkers.  He 
showed  how  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  everlasting  war  be- 
tween Spiritualiim  'and  Materialism^  and  by  merely  exhibiting 
the  true  hierarchy  in  human  tendenmes  and  faculties,  cleared 
the  field  of  usurping  sophisms  and  cant.  In  a  word,  he  made 
honorable,  what  one-sided  and  simplistic  obseivers  had  pre- 
sumptuously considered  common  and  unclean,  while  preserving 
the  supremacy  of  the  highest  affections.  It  is  not  meant,  that 
Fourier  gave  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
departments,  or  that  he  exhibited  a  complete  practical  synthe- 
sis, by  enacting  which,  Society  might  Jnsure  the  symmetric 
growth  of  all  its  members.  But  this  was  his  high  aim  \  and  he 
did  present,  in  glorious  Mlness,  the  Ideal  of  Society  as  a  Col- 
LEC-nvc  Mah,  whose  bodyiwas  consummate  order  in  all  materi- 
al relations  refined  to  the  utmost,  whose  soul  was  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  spiritual  affections.  Thus  also,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  he  demonstrated  how  Public  and  Private  Life  may  be 

made  One. 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  postponed,  to  make  way  for 
the  article  which  follows.]  w.  h.  c. 


►  I  m 


No  duty  requires  thee  to  shut  out  beauty,  or  to  neglect  the 
influences  twat  may  unite  thee  with  heaven. 
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THE  PHALANSTERIAN  MOVEMENT. 


BT  VIOTOR  OONSIDSRANT. 


VI. 

At  this  moment  there  is  no  longer  but  a  single  qnestion  in 
Europe,  that  is,  the  Social  question,  with  its  twofold  problem — 
exterior  and  interior — the  independence  and  free  association  of 
indlTiduals,  and  of  groups  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

There  are  no  longer  but  two  parties :  The  party  of  dec^j, 
the  anti-social  party,  which  opposes  its  last  efTorts  against  the 
organization  of  Order  founded  on  Liberty  and  Justice,  stupidly 
preferring  disorder  maintained  by  exploitation  and  compress- 
ion: 

And  the  Social  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  European  Democracy, 
which  has  in  its  behalf  all  serious  interests,  all  powerful  ideas, 
all  the  living  forces  of  humanity  ond  the  Aiture,  as  well  as  the 
Airious  and  desperate  blindness  of  its  enemies  who  hare  cover- 
ed themselves  with  shame  and  blood  throughout  Europe. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  result  of  this  gpreat  struggle  stsnd 
aside ,  they  doubt  of  God  and  of  Humanity.  They  are  not  made 
for  the  severer  labors  of  the  advanced  guard.  When  the  road 
shall  have  been  open,  spacious  and  beautiful,  through  the  thorns 
and  rocks,  they  will  come,  and  we  will  not  reject  them.  For 
the  present,  I  address  myself  to  the  courageous,  to  the  intelli- 
gent, to  the  strong,  to  those  who  are  cast  down  by  a  reverse,  but 
whose  hearts,  on  the  contrary,  are  invigorated,  whose  energy 
is  renewed  by  persecution. 

To  these,  and  thank  God  with  us  they  are  almost  everybody, 
to  these  I  consider  is  easy  for  us  to  Imow  where  we  are,  and  to 
judge  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  affairs.'' 

The  anti-social  Reaction,  infuriated  and  blind,  thanks  to  the 
blue  Republicans,  to  the  statesmen  who  have  Joined  with  it  and 
surrendered  to  it  the  Republic,  is  triumphant  along  the  whole 
line.    This  cannot  be  denied. 

Our  ideas,  dishonestly  travestied  into  anarchical,  subversive 
and  savage  doctrines  by  the  anti-Socialists,  have  been  despe- 
rately hunted  down. 

Our  daily  organ,  prohibited  by  the  champions  of  legality  who 
decreed  the  state  of  seige,  has  been  suspended. 

The  persons  of  our  adherents  have  been  maltreated.  Bureau 
is  in  prison.  Tandon  is  condemned  to  on  imprisonment  of  a 
year.  Cantagrel  and  myself  are  in  exile;  and  a  number  of  our 
fHends  have  been  persecuted  and  annoyed  in  various  ways. 
Our  dear  and  venerable  Joenger  of  Colmar,  has  been  accused  as 
a  conspirator.    All  this  is  true. 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  our  printing  office  has  been  searched 
by  the  preservers  of  Order  and  of  Property ;  that  the  apostles 
of  the  Family  have  laid  their  hands  on  our  workmen ;  that 
there  will  be  no  persecutions  against  these  honorable  individ- 
uals ;  and  that  we  shall  probably  never  be  indemnified  for  the 
losses  which  their  moderation  has  occossioned  us. 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  we  have  debts,  and  that  our  credit 
has  sunk  under  these  rude  assaults. 

Now,  all  this  cannot  prevent  us  f^om  being  a  hundred  fold 
stronger  than  we  have  ever  been  before,  far  stronger  even  than 
we  were  on  the  evening  of  June  13,  1649. 

Why  ?  Each  of  you  comprehends  it  like  ourselves,  and  finds 
the  evidence  of  it  in  his  own  locality — for  the  good  reason  that 
at  the  present  day  the  solid  sympathy  of  every  one  in  France  or 
in  Europe,  who  belongs  to  the  party  of  the  Future  and  of  the 
People  is  henceforth  ours. 

vn. 

The  masses,  you  are  aware,  have  long  been  kept  away  from 
us  by  various  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  because  we  have  a  cortege  of  ideas  ftr  too 
fldentifio  for  the  masses  to  prefer  them  at  once  to  their  simple 


sentiments,  or  such  embryotlc  views  as  have  the  advantage  over 
ours  of  not  demanding  much  study ; 

Because,  the  men  who  had  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  who 
themselves  had  only  generous  sentiments  and  confidence,  the 
greater  number  in  good  fhith,  some  from  Jealousy,  have  long  held 
us  up  to  suspicion  before  the  Democratic  masses. 

Because,  the  elevated  reason  which  has  made  us  demand  a 
political  truce  fbr  the  study  of  the  Social  question,  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  criticise  the  one-sided  R^ 
volntionary  spirit,  and  formalistic  Bepubltcanmm  of  the  Left,  as 
well  as  the  false  Radicalism  of  the  party  of  the  old  Neti§naly  and 
to  combat  the  errors  of  a  purely  negative  Socialism,  have  not 
been  understood  and  have  been  badly  appreciated. 

Because,  in  fine,  it  spite  of  the  testimonies  of  the  practical  so- 
lutions which  we  have  ftimished  on  all  practical  questions,  our 
faith,  our  reasons  and  our  ideas,  superior  to  and  fiir  in  advance 
of  the  general  intelligence,  have  been  long  banished,  in  the  pub- 
lie  estimation,  into  a  speculative  sphere,  and  in  some  sort  exter- 
ior to  actual  and  practical  life,  where  the  authorities,  on  eveij 
side  delight  to  leave  us  and  even  to  have  us  consigned. 

vin. 

Things  arc  changed  at  the  present  day.  The  men  of  the  Left, 
of  the  liberalism  of  words  and  of  intrigue,  are  no  longer  spoken 
of;  they  are  all  jumbled  together  in  the  remains  of  other  aris- 
tocracies by  the  waves  of  the  European  Reaction  which  now  roll 
up  only  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

The  same  justice  is  executed  on  that  Party  of  Limited  Bepub* 
blicans  who  have  been  seen  at  work,  who  have  remained  refrac- 
tory to  social  ideas^  who  have  shown  themselves  what,  for 
eighteen  years  we  predicted  they  would  be,  who  have  placed  the 
Revolution  of  February  in  the  paths  opened  by  Louis  Phillips, 
and  have  mode  an  abortion  of  Democracy  by  their  cowardice 
and  imbecility.    This  is  all  well  got  rid  of 

There  are  now  only  Socialists  and  auti-Socialists ; — ^I  do  not 
speak  of  the  legion  of  political  and  toeinl  indifference.  This  has 
never  been  taken  into  account 

All  that  is  democratic  is  Socialist. 

All  that  is  blind,  selfish  and  ignorant  is  anti-Socialist. 

On  one  side  the  Jesuits,  the  Cossacks,  with  the  aristocrats 
and  usurers. 

On  the  other,  Socialism  and  the  People. 

This  is  the  present  state  of  Europe. 

Now,  the  Sphinx  of  Destiny,  which  proposed,  sixty  years  ago, 
the  question  of  the  Modern  Order  to  France  now  proposes  it  to 
the  wholo  civilized  world.    A  response  may  be  made  to  it. 

We  have  proved,  moreoTcr,  during  eighteen  patient  years  of 
instruction  and  initiation,  that  we  are  men  of  peace,  of  reason, 
of  concord,  detesting  war  for  its  own  sake,  detesting  Revolutions 
without  aim  and  ibterile  agitations.  Vain  are  all  calumnies 
against  us.  Be  assured,  friends,  that  we  have  gained  this  tes- 
timony. 

We  have  proved  on  the  other  hand,  especially  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  that  war  once  declared,  we  were  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  people,  and  of  Democratic  right,  strong,  courageous, 
devoted. 

Without  ambition  for  power — this,  it  is  well  kuown,  is  not 
what  we  pursue — wo  have  given  significant  pledges  of  our  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  active  cause  of  Liberty  and  of  the  Unity 
of  Nations.    The  testimony  also  we  have  seen  rely  gained. 

XL 

The  Associative  School  at  thefPresent  day  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Movement^  as  it  was,  in  fact,  at  the  bead  of  the  So- 
cialist ideas,  which  have  completely  changed  the  state  of  Europe 
in  eighteen  years.  The  time  of  trials  is  also  one  of  testa  Be- 
volutions  at  least  show  the  value  of  persons  and  of  theories. — 
That  of  '48  has  left  on  the  ground  illusions,  intrigues,  forces 
destitute  of  ideas,  from  which  the  life  has  departed.  Nothing  can 
■orvive  which  is  not  organized  to  live,  which  is  not^deeply  based 
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in  truth,  in  reason,  in  justice ;  in  spite  of  rain  regrets,  the  people 
scarcely  abandon  those  to  ifhom  it  is  good  to  adhere.  So  long 
as  any  one  serves  his  cause  with  that  which  has  a  right  to  live, 
he  goes  on  with  increasing  strength. 

For  us,  the  moment  has  come.  To-day  we  have  only  to  speak 
in  order  to  be  heard  with  sympathy,  and  hence  to  be  compre- 
hended and  followed.  Twenty  years  of  labor  and  devotion 
have  prepared  this  position  ;  the  wand  of  the  reactionist,  in  a 
few  months,  has  perfected  us  by  its  touch. 

We  must  take  advantnge  of  this  at  once. 

The  Democratie  Pacifique^  our  daily  organ,  having  reappeared 
at  last,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  must  forthwith  commence  a 
political  and  organic  campaign. 

1.  We  must  reproduce,  in  a  concrete  and  synthetic  form,  the 
practical  solutions  of  all  the  important  questions  which  we  have 
snccessively  furnished,  and  which  it  now  behoves  oa  to  set  forth 
in  battle  array. 

2.  While  we  present,  in  a  concrte  form,  the  solutions  de- 
manded by  the  actual  state  of  opinion^  and  the  present  wants  of 
the  suffering  classes,  we  must  impress  the  conviction  on  the  So- 
cialist party  that  it  cannot  be  absolved  and  swallowed  up  by 
half-way  reforms ;  that  it  is  bound  to  be  radical  and  integral ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  Social  reform,  these  conditions  cannot  be 
truly  radical,  except  by  reforming  the  very  base  of  Society, 
namely,  the  Township,  and  by  establishing  the  model  of  the 
Township  of  the  New  Society  \  a  field  open,  moreover,  to  all 
solutions,  to  all  experiments. 

And  then,  although  Democracy  at  this  moment,  may  be  sup- 
pressed, you  may  be  assured  that  the  partisans  of  the  reaction 
themselves,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  cherish  no  serious  ill- 
naion  with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  its  final  advent.  Only,  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  principle  of  egotism,  ''  After  me, 
ends  the  world,''  they  think  only  of  adjourning  the  inevitable 
hour,  or  throwing  it  forward  into  the  future.  Now,  we  know,  that 
at  this  time,  the  living  and  the  dead  move  quickly :  and  We  have 
a  great  duty  to  fulfill.  The  influences  which  wo  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  over  the  public  mind,  must  be  used  by  us,  so  as  to 
impart  a  pure  and  lofty  character  to  the  victory  which  will  not 
delay  its  approach.  It  is  by  surrounding  ourselves  with  the 
radiant  life  of  scientific,  organic  and  religious  truth,  that  we 
must  henceforth  combat,  so  that  the  grand  victory,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  us,  shall  be  rather  a  fruitful  creation,  than  a  deso- 
lating explosion. 

The  intelligent  *'and  sound  {portion  of  the  bourgeoisie — that, 
for  azample  which  rallies  uuder  the  present  management  of  the 
Presse^ — is  disposed  of  itself  to  hear  us.  This  journal  now  sets 
forth  our  own  formulas.  There  is  no  longer  but  one  decidedly 
incurable  party  which  remains  firmly  sealed  to  every  access  of 
the  New  Spirit. 

In  my  opinion,  then,  we  are  ready  to  effect,  in  a  few  months,  a 
wide  spread  conviction,  or  a  least  a  powerful  sympathy,  in  favor 
of  our  doctrines,  and  to  have  prepared  a  decisive  appeal  in  be- 
half of  Realization  for  the  year  1 S50. 

X. 

While  our  friends,  who  remain  in  Paris,  will  vigorously  pur- 
sue the  work  which  they  have  just  resumed,  and  endeavor,  in 
concert  with  us,  to  present  the  present  circle  with  its  true  char- 
acter, I  propose  for  myself,  in  addition  to  my  contributions 
for  the  Journal,  the  following  plan  of  action  : 

My  discourse  of  April  14,  of  which  I  pronounced  but  a  portion 
before  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  nearly  printed,  as  a  com- 
plete publication,  when  I  left  Paris.  I  have  just  corrected  the 
preft  or II  i  will  soon  appear,  followed  by  the  curious  collec- 
tion of  judgments  which  it  has  called  forth  both  from  the  or- 
gans of  the  Democracy  and  of  the  reaction.  This  will  form  the 
general  synthesis  of  what  we  have  officially  proposed  to  society 
and  of  what  this  society  would  have  replied  to  us  at  the  com- 


mencement of  1849.  This  will  he  a  monnment  to  the  good  fiidth, 
to  the  high  intelligence,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  anti-sooial  re- 
.  action.  I  ask  you  to  spread  this  far  and  wide,  especially  th» 
synthesis  of  7^e  Ways  and  Means  of  Universal  Credit  which  it 
contains,  which  will  be  struck  off  separately,  and  which  I  be* 
lieve  Is  of  a  character  to  draw  to  as  rapidly  the  interests  t^ioh 
are  suffering. 

This  work  sums  up  our  views  on  the  question  of  home  oper^ 
tions.  I  shall  follow  it  up  with  the  pnblication  of  a  new  edition 
tion  of  my  General  Politics^  which  with  the  additions  I  have  made 
to  it  will  set  forth  our  views  synthetically  on  the  foreign  qnes* 
tion  in  the  present  condition  of  European  affairs. 

At  the  same  time  I  shall  reprint  the  first  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  Social  Destiny,  and  will  wind  up  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Plan  of  Realization, 

This  work,  for  the  execution  of  which  Cantagrel  and  myself 
will  combine  all  onr  forces,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  appeal 
we  can  make  if  vigorously  seconded  by  you,  in  the  Spring  of 
1850.    We  must  hold  to  this  date  of  1850.    The  time  is  ripe. 

It  will  soon  be  three  years,  since  I  told  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  at  Lausanne,  that,  taking  into  view  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  trickery  of  the  Oovemment  of  Louis  Philippe,  it 
was  very  possible  that  the  first  Phalanstery  would  rear  its  walls- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lemen,  and  not  on  those  of  the  Seine. 

Oeneva,  in  fact,  is  a  point  that  presents  many  advantages. 
The  borders  of  the  lake  are  annually  visited  by  an  immense 
number  of  travelera  Switierland  is  a  neutral  and  cosmopolitan 
country,  and,  like  Belgium,  one  of  the  general  centers  of  Euro- 
pean life.  There,  at  least,  we  can  calculate  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,  and  the  good  will  of  the  Oovemment  as  a  foundation. 
TheChiefof  the  Executive  Power  and  his  friends  have  often 
given  me  the  v.ost  positive  assurances  on  this  point. 

I  cannot  accurately  perdict  what  will  occur  in  France  between 
now  and  the  Spring  of  1850.  But  I  well  know  that  if,  in  the 
position  or  the  means  of  realisation,  we  were  prevented  from 
making  a  practical  attempt  in  France,  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  would  offer  magnificent  sites  for  the  experiment.  I 
have  already,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  visited  many  with  this 

view. 

Here  is  my  plan.  The  capital  point  is  to  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  in  which  we  can  rapidly  gather  the  Aruits  of  twenty 
years,  devotion  and  toil,  and  present  to  the  masses  which  are  oen* 
fusedly  borne  along  by  the  rising  wave  of  Socialism,  the  sola* 
tions  of  which  they  are  anxious,  and  to  strike  somewhere  the 
decisive  blow. 

One  thing  will  effectually  contribute  in  securing  to  us  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party ;  I  mean  the  fM^ 
that  in  spite  of  the  position  which  we  have  gained,  and  the- 
claims  if  e  might  present,  it  is  known  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we 
arc  not  ambitious  of  power— that  after  the  victory,  we  should 
dispute  it  with  no  one,  and  that  the  loftier  ambition  of  the  men 
of  the  Assodative  School,  however  active  and  devoted  their  oo- 
operation  in  the  general  movement  of  Democraoy,  is  simply  to 
solve  the  social  problem  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  model 
of  the  Township.  This  would  appear  but  a  small  thing  to  oth- 
ers, and  they  will  aid  us  in  It  with  entire  good  will. 

It  is  certain  that  the  sympathies  of  the  masses,  Whioh  we 
assuredly  desire,  but  which  we  did  not  posscFS  two  years  sinoe^ 
are  with  us  to-day. 

We  are  an  insolated  school,  and  if  our  ideas  passed  Into  other 
minds  it  was  by  force  and  in  spite  of  themselves.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  in  France,  and  even  in  Europe,  the  Phalansterian 
School  is  a  capital  element  in  the  movement  for  enflranchisement 
it  has  gained  moral  authority  and  b  popular  with  the  Demo- 
cracy. This  could  not  have  taken  place  if  we  remidned  in  the 
position  of  savans,  buried  (and  selfishly  in  the  eye  of  the  mass- 
es) in  the  abstraction  of  our  special  idea— if  we  had  not,  in  fine^ 
within  a  few  years  especialy,  Uken  au  an  active  and  devoted. 
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part  in  the  grand  drama  of  contemporary,  actual  breathing  life. 
This  muat  now  be  evident  to  every  eye. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  being  limited  in  our  demand  of  re- 
sources for  Realisation  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Phalanster- 
ian  School,  we  shall  claim  them  of  the  whole  Socialist  demo- 
cracy. We  shall  organize  a  Eueopean  Appeal  for  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Associative  Township,  as  we  understand  it.  And 
the  universal  Socialist  democracy  will  respond  to  our  appeal, 
and  its  chief  men  will  contend  for  the  honor  of  inscribing  their 
names  at  the  head  of  our  lists,  and  of  promoting  them  in  every 
country  whose  efforts  we  have  sustained,  and  whose  liberty  we 
have  defended,  because  Phalansterian  Socialism  has  so  well  de- 
served of  universal  democrat. 

And  this  proves  that  in  doing  our  duty  as  men,  as  citizens,  as 
Democrats,  we  have  also  deserved  well  of  the  Phalanstery. 

XL 

We  have  accordingly,  to  prepare  and  organize  the  Appeal, 
and  that  action  of  which  we  know  the  consequences.  For  this 
we  must  have  a  good  and  vigorous  campaign. 

Will  you  undertake  it? 

Yes,  you  will. 

We  must,  then  at  once  repair  our  dmages,  complete  our  equip- 
ment, and  spread  our  sails  to  the  wind. 

We  need  a  collective  effort,  and  on  the  part  of  each  a  serious 
sacrifice.  We  have  had  our  sacrifices,  and  if  it  were  necessary 
to  die  to-morrow  to  secure  the  triumph  of  our  cause  we  should 
do  so  at  once,  without  ado,  and  without  being  asked. 

In  the  Circular  of  June  21,  oui^  friends  asked  for  an  extra- 
ordinary subscription  of  30,000  francs.  Up  to  this  time,  they 
have  not  actually  realized  more  than  half  of  this  sum. 

I  now  ask  for  much  more.  In  view  of  bringing  into  action 
all  the  elements  of  Realization,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign 
countries,  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  teaching  and  propa- 
gation of  our  organizing  doctrines,  which  at  this  day  are  the 
true  and  the  only  guaranties  of  Order,  of  Peace  and  of  Liberty, 
the  only  anchor  of  safety  for  society,  I  demand,  in  the  first  place, 
a  strong,  earnest  and  regular  organization  of  Uie  Rent. 

I  then  demand  a  mew  capital,  a  capital  raised  by  extraordina- 
devotion ;  if  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  Society  of  1843,  at  least 
to  meet  all  the  charges  occasioned  by  the  deficit  of  the  Rent, 
and  all  the  wants  which  will  grow  out  of  a  decisive  effort  for 
propagation  and  relization. 

We  most  have  this  preeminent  resource,  in  order  to  repair  the 
injuries  which  we  have  received,  and  to  go  forward  and  perform 
our  campaign  without  dragging. 

7his  sacrifice  will  be  the  last  difficulty. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  Cantagrel  and  myself  to  receive  a 
special  rent  during  the  continuance  of  our  exile.  We  fully  ap- 
preciate the  sentiment  which  suggested  this  proposition  to  our 
iHends,  but  we  cannot  accept  it.  The  question  is  not  one  re- 
lating to  two  chiefs :  it  concerns  the  army,  the  flag,  the  organ, 
the  cause.  I  should  rather  become  a  school-master,  a^clerk  in 
a  factory,  or  an  oyster-man,  to  gain  coarse  bread  for  my  fiunily, 
then  to  receive  a  single  cent  from  you,  my  friends,  before  you 
have  unfurled  our  flag  and  set  on  foot  the  expedition.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  Cause,  the  Collective  Interests,  the  School,  this  is 
-what  we  most  keep  in  view  above  everything  else. 

I  demand  this  extraordinary  effort  not  as  revenue,  but  as  the 
capital  of  the  School,  not  as  rent,  but  as  shares  in  one  of  the 
^Wo  societies  of  1810  and  1843.  I  ask,  that  each  of  you  person- 
ally will  make  up  his  mind^  generously  decide,  in  his  own  con- 
science, what  part  he  shall  take  in  the  enterprise,  and  form  a 
binding  engagement. 

This  engagement  made  with  yourself,  I  ask  you  to  communi- 
cate at  onoe  to  our  friends — there  is  not  a  day  to  be  lost^and 
to  arrange  the  payments  in  instalments  of  three,  six,  twelve  and 
even  eighteen  months,  if  necessary,  not  forgetting  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  ready  money  will    o  wanted  by  them  at  Paris. 


I  beseech  you  to  act  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  make  known 
I  repeat  it,  your  decision,  by  an  immediate  response. 
At  a  time  like  this,  a  prompt  survey  of  our  resources  is  necessary- 

I  conjure  those  who  are  wealthy  not  to  leave  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  the  poor.  Fifty  Phalansterians,  wealthy  or  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, bringing  on  an  average  3,000  or  4,000  fhmos  each, 
would  create  the  new  capital.  I  would  not  here  use  the  lan- 
guage of  interest,  but  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  the  owners  of 
property  at  the  present  day,  both  for  their  fortune,  their  child- 
dren  and  themselves,  are  deeply  interested  that  organic  prin- 
ciples should  speedly  gain  supremacy  and  conjure  down  the 
tempests.  The  Social  Revolution  has  thus  far  only  made  its 
prologue,  and  if  we  do  not  hasten  to  resolve  it  in  the  proper 
manner,  it  is  not  we  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  sweep  every- 
thing before  it.    Let  us  think  of  that  in  time. 

xn. 

» 
Friends !  you  will  reply  to  this  appeal,  dated  from  exile* 

which  is  made  to  you  for  the  cause,  in  the  name  of  those  who 

are  at  liberty,  and  of  those  who  are  in  prison. 

Devotion  and  sacrifices  are  still  necessary,  no  doubt,  but  we 
have  not  fallen  behind  ourselves,  and  no  great  cause  can  ad- 
vance unless  it  is  sustained  by  all  the  soul  of  its  adherents.  Let 
us  not  complain.  Others,  in  the  past,  and  even  in  the  present, 
have  paid  and  still  pay  more  dear  for  interests  far  inferor  to 
those  which  are  entrusted  to  our  charge.  We  are  not  yet  the 
victims  of  the  sword  or  the  buUet.  I  hope  that  this  fate  is  not 
reversed  for  us.  But  this  will  depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon 
ourselves.  If  we  do  not  secure  the  triumph  of  our  idea  in  time, 
social  anarchy  will  prevail  in  £urope-*and  then  everything  will 
be  possible. 

As  is  the  cose  with  all  great  renovating  doctrines,  persecution 
is  necessary  to  graft  the  new  idea,  on  the  old  spirit ;  persecution 
in  the  system  of  inverse  Providence  is  the  decisive  succor  afford- 
ed to  militant  truths.  It  increases  the  courage  and  the  energy 
of  their  defenders  to  a  tenfold  degree ;  it  disgraces,  enervates 
and  finishes  off  their  adversaries.  Where  is  the  Phalansterian, 
the  true  Phalansterian,  at  this 'day,  who  does  not  feel  ready  for 
everything  which  can  promote  the  triumph  of  his  cause — who 
does  not  bravely  and  religiously  press  in  the  ranks  to  sastain 
his  brothers  and  his  faith  against  the  fury  of  Jews  and  Pagans, 
of  Pharasee  and  Proconsuls  ?  Where  is  thu  man  so  basely 
selfish  and  cowardly  as  to  refuse  his  share  of  devotion,  and  not 
to  accord  it  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  his  circumstances. 

That  phase  of  persecution,  that  fruitful  phase,  which  has 
always  immediately  preceded  victory,  we  have  naturally  ex- 
perienced, without  seeking  it.  We  have  ever  believed,jthanks  to 
our  instructions,  to  our  reason,  and  to  the  reason  of  the  age, 
that  it  would  not  fail  to  our  lot.  But  we  had  too  good  an  opinion 
of  those  for  whose  conversion  we  have  so  long  labored.  The  old 
Jews  will  die  in  final  impenitence,  and  will  be  blind  and  violent 
to  the  end,  like  all  selfishness  in  its  last  agonies.  Thanks  for 
their  coM)peration.  Notice  that  it  comes  in  time.  Even  two 
years  since,  the  persecution  which  had  been  directed  against 
Socialism  and  our  doctrines  in  particular,  would  have  done  us 
nothing  but  mischief.  The  whole  press  would  have  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  and  sacrificed  us,  and  the  Democratic  masses, 
under  the  influence  of  its  chiefs  at  that  time,  would  not  have 
given  us  their  adhesion.  We  should  only  have  been  scape-goats 
for  those  worthies.  "Socialists!  Phalansterions !  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  men.''  This  would  have  been  the  talk 
of  the  chiefb  two  years  ago.  To-day,  all  who  have  not  crossed 
the  Rubicon  of  the  old  politics  to  come  to  us  are  merely  shadows. 
Requiescat  in  pace.  And  for  ourselves !  Forward !  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Friends  1  we  know  our  own  strength.  We  rely  on  you.  Oor 
hour  is  come.    Let  none  of  us  be  Wiatiug  to  our  holy  mission. 

VICTOR  CONSIDERANT. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Sept.  1849. 
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EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOR  THE  WESK  ENDINO  NOV.  17. 
Latoft  Dat«,  Nor.  3. 


The  Minuters  of  Louis  Napoleon  hare  resigned  in  a  body. 
They  had  preTiooslj  received  hints  that  their  participation  in 
the  Government  was  no  longer  desirable,  of  such  a  nature  as 
might  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  dismission.  This  step  has 
caused  a  general  sensation.  It  maj  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
decision  and  energy  of  the  President,  determined  to  take  the 
helm  of  government  in  his  own  hand.  The  first  impression  on 
the  working  classes  is  stated  to  be  of  a  favorable  character.  Gen- 
eral Changarnier  pledges  himself  to  sustain  the  new  administra- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  power.  Amongst  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  there  is  no  one  distinguished  for  past  services.  The 
change  was  announced  on  the  Slst  ult,  bj  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

"Monsieur  le  President :  In  the  grave  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  the  accordance  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  diifereut  powers  of  the  State  cannot  be  maintained  unless, 
animated  by  mutual  confidence,  they  explain  their  views  openly 
to  each  other.  To  give  an  example  of  that  sincerity,  I  now 
make  known  to  the  Assembly  the  reasons  which  have  determin- 
ed me  to  change  the  Ministry,  and  to  separate  myself  from  men 
whose  eminent  services  I  am  gratified  to  proclaim,  and  to  whom 
I  have  vowed  friendship  and  gratitude. 

"  To  consolidate  the  republic,  menaced  on  so  many  sides  by  an- 
archy, to  assure  order  more  efficaciously  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  to  uphold  abroad  (a  PezterUur)  the  name  of  France  at 
height  of  her  fame — men  are  required  who,  animated  by  a  patri- 
otic devotion,  understand  the  necessity  of  united  and  firm  action, 
and  a  dearly  defined  line  of  policy,  which  will  not  compromise 
the  government  {U  pouvir)  by  any  act  of  irresolution,  who  will 
have  a  care  of  my  responsibility  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and  pay 
attention  to  acts  as  well  as  words. 

'^  For  more  than  a  year  I  have  given  proofs  enough  of  abnega- 
tion to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  my  veritable  intentions.  lYith- 
ont  a  grudge  towards  any  individuality,  against  any  party,  I 
gave  access  to  power  to  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions,  but 
wtthout  obtaining  the  happy  results  which  I  expected  from  that 
oombination  {rapproehenUnt),  Instead  of  an  amalgation  of  shades 
of  opinion,  I  obtained  only  a  neutralisation  of  powers. 

"'  Unity  of  action  was  barred :  ai  spirit  of  conciliation  waa  re- 
garded as  weakness.  Scarcely  were  the  dangers  of  the  street 
over  when  parties  raised  their  colors,  and  gave  vent  anew  to 
their  old  rivalries,  spreading  alarm  and  disquietude  through 
the  country. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  France,  uneasy,  not  seeing 
any  guiding  power,  seeks  the  hand,  the  will,  the  flag  of  the 
elected  of  the  10th  of  December.  That  will  cannot  be  manifest- 
ed without  a  perfect  community  of  action,  of  ideas,  views,  and 
convictions  between  the  President  and  his  ministers,  and  unless 
the  Assembly  associates  itself  to  the  national  thought,  of  which 
the  election  of  the  Executive  power  was  the  expression. 

"  A  whole  system  triumphed  on  the  10th  of  December,  for  the 
name  of  Napoleon  is  a  programme  in  itself. .  It  means-— order, 
authority,  religion,  welfare  of  the  people  at  home,  the  national 
dignity  abroad.  It  is  the  triumph  of  that  policy,  inaugurated 
by  my  election,  which  I  seek,  with  the  support  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  people.  I  wish  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  by  maintaining  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  sworn. 
I  wish  to  inspire  in  the  country,  by  my  loyalty,  my  persever- 
ance, and  my  firmness,  such  confidence  as  to  give  new  life  to 
business,  and  hope  in  the  Aiture. 

''  The  letter  of  the  constitution  has,  doubtless,  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  a  country ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  interpreted  has,  perhaps,  a  far  greater  one.    The  longer  or 


shorter  duration  of  a  government  contributes,  doubtless,  greatly 
to  the  stability  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  also  by  ideas  and  by 
principles  that  the  government  knows  how  to  reassure  society. 

'-  Let  us,  then,  raise  up  again,  authority,  without  causing  alarm 
to  real  liberty.  Let  us  calm  anxiety,  by  boldly  curbing  bad 
passions,  and  by  giving  a  useful  directon  to  all  noble  instincts. 

"  Let  us  consolidate  the  principle  of  religion,  without  aban- 
doning anything  of  the  conquests  of  the  revolution ;  and  we 
will  save  the  country,  in  despite  of  factions,  ambitious  men,  and 
even  of  those  imperfections  which  may  exist  in  our  institntions." 

The  following  is  the  definitive  list  of  the  new  French  Minis- 
try, as  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  Thursday  morning :  Gen. 
d'Hautpool,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  Acbillo  Fould,  Finance ;  M. 
Rouher,  Justice ;  M.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  Home  Department ;  M. 
A.  de  Raeneval,  the  Minister  at  Naples,  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
Dumas,  Commerce  and  Agriculture ;  M.  de  Parieu,  Public  In- 
struction and  Worship ;  Admiral  Remain  Desfosses,  Marine  and 
Colonies ;  M.  Binean,  Public  Works.  Goneral  d'Mautpool  is 
charged,  ad  interim,  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Raeneval,  with  tha 
Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  All  the  above  belong  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

At  the  time  when  M.  Poussin  was  presented  with  his  pass* 
ports,  the  Hon.  Williom  C.  Rives  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States,  in  room  of  Mr.  Rush,  re- 
called. Mr.  Rives  arrived  in  Paris  early  in  September,  with  his 
credentials,  but  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  been  received 
by  the  ^ench  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  nor  officially  present- 
ed to  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

This  fact  has  engendered  much  surprise  among  the  resident 
Americans  in  Paris.  What  effect  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  Mioistry  will  have  upon  this  complication  will  probably 
be  ascertained  soon.  The  treatment  which  M.  Poussin  received 
in  Washington  has  made  a  deep  impression  in  Paris/ 

In  Rome,  the  assassination  of  French  soldiers  continued  dai- 
ly. It  was  not  expected  the  Pope  would  return  soon,  or  that 
the  French  army  would  leave  immediately.  Great  hostility 
was  still  manifested  by  the  people  toward  the  Pope. 

The  news  from  England  is  unimportant. 

The  official  despatch  from  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Pe^ 
tersburgh,  announcing  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  differ^ 
ences  between  Russia  and  ^the  Porte  Sn  the  extradition  ques- 
tion, has  now  been  published.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  sud- 
den change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  is 
his  contentment  with  the  letter  ho  had  received  from  the  Sul* 
tan.  If  this  be  true,  the  Czar  is  more  easily  satisfied  than  has 
been  hitherto  imagined.  The  Sultan's  letter  was  fully  as  la- 
oonic  as  the  autograph  to  which  it  was  a  response,  whilst  it  w^s 
incomparably  more  dignified. 

The  atrocious  Haynan  has  been  again  confirmed  in  his  des- 
potic powers,  and  appointed  civil  and  military  Governor  of  Hun- 
gary. He  has  recommenced  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  have 
covered  his  name  with  immortal  infamy.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  ult,  Giron  (Lieut  Col.  and  Commandant  of 
the  German  Legion,)  Prince  Woronjeeki,  and  Havancourt,  (aid- 
de-camp  of  Dembinski,)  were  hanged  at  Pesth.  The  first  was  a 
Prussian,  the  two  latter  Were  Poles,  and  seixed  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  These  three  executions  had  caused  great  terror 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Pesth,  who  have  now  lost  all  hope  of 
the  Government  adopting  a  milder  course  of  policy.  On  the 
22d  ult.,  MM.  Madarasz  and  Perini  were  also  executed,  the  lat- 
ter being  upward  of  seventy  years  of  age.  It  was  much  feared 
at  Presburg  that  these  murders  would  precipitate  a  rising  of 
the  people,  who,  in  such  case,  would  make  fearful  retaliation. 
Count  Gefeon  Raday  has  been  condemned  to  two  years  impris- 
onment. Several  arrests  have  t^ken  place  at  Pesth  :  among 
these  are  Messrs.  Barkossy,  Naray,  and  Kerseo,  who  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  functionaries  of  Kossuth's  Gov- 
ernment. 
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TheTictinui  hanged  on  the  24th  nlt^  were  Baron  Perenyi,ez- 
Tresident  of  the  Uongarian  Upper  House,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice ;  M.  Csernus  and  M.  Szacsyraj,  both  del- 
egates to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  the  latter  of  whom  acted  as 
Clerk  to  the  Lower  House,  and  drew  up  the  declaration  of  the 
.independence  of  Hungary. 

An  arbritrarj  step  has  been  taken  at  Vienna,  which  has 
•caused  no  little  sensation.  A  circular  has  been  officially  ad • 
'  dressed  to  all  publishers,  forbidding  the  publication  of  any 
lK>ok,  the  manuscript  of  which  has  not  been  previously  submit- 
ted to  the  inspection  ef  the  present  military  government.  This 
is  a  fact  very  significant  of  the  paternal  rule  of  Austria,  and  of 
ithe  filial  contentment  of  her  subjects. 

While  Haynau  thus  lords  it  in  Hungary,  an  Imperial  decree 
has  been  published  respecting  the  Lombardo-Venetian  prov- 
inces held  by  Austria,  conferring  the  entire  political  and  civil 
tldministration  upon  Marshal  Radetsky,  with  a  view  to  such  or- 
ganisations OS  may  pave  the  way  for  future  constitutional  ar- 
Tangementa,  in  conformity  with  those  to  be  adopted  in  other 
portions  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  one  system  is  to  prevail.  Whet  that  will  be  may  be  anti- 
*cipated  by  any  one  who  understands  the  tendencies  of  the  Yi- 
nean  Cabinet. 

No  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  have 
•tiecome  converts  to  Islamis  ,  and  many  of  their  friends  are 
4khont  to  follow  the  example.  Among  those  who  have  seceded 
4rom  Christianity  are  Count  P.  Bozwadowski  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Flamme,  formerly  Imperial  officers.  Qen.  Bem's  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  official  list  of  renegades 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  Bem  an- 
nounces his  determination  to  embrace  Mahometanism : 

^^Sjrf.  :  I  have  always  fought  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
your  enemy  and  ours.  I  latterly  went  into  Plungary,  still  im- 
pelled by  the  same  feeling.  Your  Majesty  is  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  stopped  the  success  of  our  arms.  I  now  come  to 
place  my  feeble  means  and  my  devotedness  at  the  service  of 
your  Majesty,  to  combat  the  common  enemy,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  and  to  offer  you  a  guarantee  of  my  zeal  and  of  devot- 
•edness,  I  declare  my  wish  to  embrace  Islamism. 


;j 


JlSitws  jof  tl)e  \3)ttk. 


The  Funeral  CtRBMo«iEfi.— The  grand  pageant  is  over.  A 
brilliant  day,  a  full  military  parade,  a  general  observance  of 
the  solemnities  by  tho  citizens,  contributed  to  render  it  the  most 
imposing  display  of  the  kind  since  the  funeral  of  General  Jack- 
son. The  route  of  the  procession  was  conspicuously  marked 
with  the  sable  apparel  of  mourning,  the  hotels  and  private  es- 
tablishments vieing  in  the  munificence  of  their  decoratit ns. 
The  half*mast  flag,  the  most  striking  of  all  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing, was  everywhere  displayed,  and  festoons  and  drapery  of 
crape  shrouded  a  hundred  lofty  buildings  in  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery.  The  procession,  for  the  component  parts  of  which  we 
refer  to  the  Programme  in  yesterday's  Tribune,  started  from 
the  Park  at  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  nearly  an 
hour  in  passing  the  gate.  The  route  was  up  Broadway  to  As- 
ter place,  through  Astor  place  to  Fourth  avenue,  thence  to  the 
Bowery,  and  down  the  Bowery  ftnd  Chatham  street  to  the  east 
gate  of  the  Park,  where  they  arrived  at  about  four  o'clock. 
The  coffins  were  placed  on  tressels  on  the  platform  before  tho 
City  Hall  steps,  and  as  the  procession  passed  by,  and  the  great 
bell's  voice  was  dumb,  prayer  was  offered,  tho  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety sang  the  Ode  for  the  occasion,  written  by  General  George 
P.  Morris,  and  John  Van  Buren,  E8q^|)roceeded  in  the  delivery 
of  an  elaborate  and  able  eulogy  upon  the  deceased,  in  which  he 
traced  the  course  of  each  from  boyhood  to  the  grave,  and  dwelt 
eloquently  upon  their  many  virtues,  their  brave  deeds,  their  ar- 


dent patriotism,  and  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  the  soldier. 
We  have  not  room  for  this  Eulogy,  and  will  not  mutilate  it  bj 
a  skeleton  report,  as  we  presume  it  will  be  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  author.    In  his  peroration,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
successively  displayed  the  splendid  gold  sheathed  swords  which 
had  been  presented  to  General  Worth — the  first  in  1835,  by  the 
State  of  New -York,  for  his  gallant  services  at  Chippewa— the 
second  by  residents  of  Columbia  county,  as  a  token  of  respect 
for  one  of  their  ewn  citizens — the  third  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  acknowledgment  of  General  Worth's  heroic. conduct  at 
the  storming  of  Monterey — the  fourth,  a  magnificent  weapon, 
presented  by  Congress  through  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  cs  a  token  of  regard  for  services  in  the  Mex- 
ican war.    The  firing  of  three  Tollies  over  the  remains  closed 
tho  ceremonies,  and  the  bodies  were  placed  in  the  Govemor'B 
Room — that  of  General  Worth  to  be  conveyed  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery  to-day,  and  the  others  to  be  taken  by  their  friends 'to 
their  respective  places  of  burial.    The  coffins  were  appropri- 
ately and  massively  trimmed  with  silver  ornaments,  the  United 
States  arms,  heavy  silver  border  and  nails,  and  on  that  of  Gen. 
Worth's  a  fringe  of  silver  bullion.    The  inscriptions  were  as 
follows : 

Colonel  General  Brev.  Major 

JAMES  DTTNCAM  WlLLlAU  J.   WORTH  COLLIKBON    R.    GATKS 

Died  at  Died  at  Died  at 

Mobile,  Ala.  San  Antonia,  Tex.        Fred'ricksburg,  Tex. 

2d  July,  1849,  7th  May,  1849,        .     28th  June,  1849, 

Aged   38,  Aged  55,  Aged  34, 

U.  S.  A.  U.  S.  A.  U.  S.  A. 

The  number  of  people  who  turned  out  to  witness  these  cere- 
monies was  immense^one  continued  crowd  along  the  line  of 
the  procession,  and  in  the  Park  perhaps  twenty  thousand.  We 
do  not  learn  chat  any  accident  or  misfortune  occurred  to  add 
to  the  public  or  private  sorrow.  [Tribune. 


^ »« 


►*♦- 


Miss  Freirika  Bremer  is  yet  in  our  city,  visiting  or  being  vis- 
ited by  large  numbers  of  admirers,  who  have  been  pleased  with 
her  literary  productions.  On  Friday  evening  she  is  to  be  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  the  mansion  of  an  ex-Mayor  of  our  city, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  Lady  Hostess  takes  her  to  the  High 
Bridge. 

Miss  B.  WAS  welcomed  by  a  large  party  at  Miss  Anna  C. 
Lynch's  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  is  her  home  for  the 
present  we  believe.  A  brother  countryman,  Prof.  8.,  from 
Stockholm,  was  also  a  guest,  with  a  number  of  distinguished  cit- 
izens, among  the  artists,  literati,  and  others  of  the  city  and 
country.  Miss  Bremer  will  spend  somt  time  in  the  city  and 
Brooklyn  before  leaving  for  Boston.  She  contemplates  a  tonr 
over  the  country  before  returning  home,  and  wishes  especially 
to  see  the  "  Big  West"  f N.  Y.  Express. 


■■»<»■  ■ 


Gold  RoBBEaiBs.^^everal  robberies  of  gold  dust  have  been 
detected  among  the  lots  received  by  the  Empire  City.  When 
the  robberies  took  place  cannot  be  discovered,  but  they  were 
very  ingeniously  effected.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes,  the  dust  picked  out,  the  hole  plugged,  and  a  seal 
placed  over  it.  How  much  the  aggregate  robbery  is  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  one  lot  is  short  ten  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  most  likely  that  tho  thief  took  advantage  of  the  transit  of 
the  Isthmus.    The  loss  falls  upon  the  Insurance  companies. 


►••-^ 


f;^  At  the  St.  Louis  Convention  an  estimate  was  submitted, 
by  Col.  Curtis,  a  skillful  engineer,  of  the  cost  of  the  Railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  cost  of  a  survey.  It  can  be  made,  he  thinks, 
for  cithty-Hine  millions  of  dollars]  and  one  thousand  men,  an  en- 
gineer, with  a  party  being  assigned  to  each  one  hundred  miles 
.an  complete  the  survey  in  one  year. 
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(i[on)it  anb  (ilountrs  items. 


F  AMCB,  wiTK  BoMi^  ON  HER  HANDS. — Onoo  on  a  time  there 
iraa  a  gentleman  wLu  won  an  elephant  in  a  raffle.    ' 

It  was  a  Tery  fine  elephant  and  very  cheap  at  the  price  the 
gentleman  pud  for  his  chance. 

Bat  the  gentleman  had  no  place  to  put  it  in. 

Nobody  would  take  it  off  his  hands. 

He  couldn't  afford  to  feed  it. 

He  was  afraid  of  the  law  if  he  turned  it  loose  into  the  streets. 

He  was  to  humane  too  let  it  starve. 

He  was  afraid  to  shoot  it. 

In  short,  he  was  In  a  perplexity  very  natural  to  a  gentleman 
•with  moderate  means,  a  small  house,  common  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  an — elephant. 

France  has  won  her  elephant  at  Rome. 

She  has  brought  back  the  Pope. 

She  is  at  her  wit^s  end  what  to  do  with  him. 

She  can't  abet  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  because  she  inter- 
fered in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

She  can't  abet  the  Republicans,  because  she  interfered  in  the 
-cause  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 

She  can't  act  with  Austria,  because  Austria  is  absolute. 

She  can't  act  against  Austria,  because  France  is  cooserratiye 
and  peicefal. 

She  can't  continue  her  army  in  Rome,  because  it  is  not  trea- 
ted with  respect. 

She  can't  withdraw  her  army  from  Rome,  because  that  would 
be  to  stultify  herself. 

She  canH  go  forward,  because  she  insisted  on  the  Roman 
people  going  backward. 

She  can't  go  back  because  the  French  people  insist  on  her  go- 
ing forward. 

She  can't  choose  the  wrong  because  public  opinion  forces  her 
•to  the  right. 

She  cant  choose  the  right  because  her  own  dishonesty  has 
forced  her  to  the  wrong. 

In  one  word,  she  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  the  more 
she  twists,  the  more  sharply  she  feels  the  points  on  which  she  is 
impaled,  like  a  cockchafer  in  a  cabinet,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  in  the  lighter  and  more  whirligig  species  of  political  ent- 
-omology. 

Poor  France !  will  nebedy  take  her  precious  bargain  off  her 
hands?  Rome  is  her  bottle-imp.  She  bought  it  dear  enough, 
but  cant  get  rid  of  it   "  at  any  price." — ^Punch. 


A  Judge  THaEATSNED  with  AssASSiNATioir.— Jadge  Daly, 
whose  firmness  on  the  trial  of  the  Astor  Place  rioters  had  made 
him  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers,"  as  well  as  ^^a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well,"  has  received  a  letter  informing  him  of  a  oonspiracy  to 
assassinate  him,  in  which  the  writer  had  been  invited  to  join. 
That  such  a  threat  should  be  made,  now  that  the  oth^r  trials  are 
coming  on,  is  very  probable,  though  such  threats  are  seldom 
carried  into  execution.  If  it  is  expected  that  any  motive  of  fear 
will  prevent  Judge  Daly  from  finishing  the  work  he  has  thus  fhr 
so  ably  performed,  those  who  expect  it  will  be  disappointed.  So 
far,  justice  lias  been  meted  out  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  same  firm  and  judicious  oourse  will  be  pursued 
in  the  coming  trials. 


~**i 


►♦*- 


The  Reciprocity  Act. — The  Navigation  Act  of  Great  Britain 
which  eomes  into  operation  on  Ist  January  next,  is  much  can- 
vassed by  the  merchants  of  New-York.  The  general  impression 
is,  that  so  far  as  Great  Britian  is  concerned,  our  trade  and  ship- 
ping will  benefit,  but  with  the  small  European  States,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  for  instance,  the  benedts  will  be  all  on  their  side. 
Their  ships  can  come  into  American  ports  and  take  cotton, 
tobacco,  or  other  freights  directly  to  London  or  Liverpool  pro- 
ducing an  interference  with  our  packet  and  freighting  ships, 
which  cannot  Ceiil  to  be  ixgurious. 


-^»-*«i 


>w*- 


Another  lord  bbhop  has  passed  from  the  episcopal  bench  .* 
Dr.  Coplestone,  Bishop  of  Llandarff,  has  followed,  at  a  short 
interval,  the  excellent  bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Coplestone  was 
one  of  a  small  school  of  academics  formed  at  Oxford,  some  forty 
years  since,  from  which  mueh  was  expected.  These  few  men 
first  stirred  the  stagnant  life  of  Oxford,  and  gave  it  some  slight 
movement.  As  in  a  later  ease.  Oriel  College  was  the  center  of 
a  new  action  upon  the  university.  From  their  temperate  habits 
contrasting  with  the  ordinary  Indulgences  of  the  Common  rooms, 
these  men  were  called  "  Oriel  Tea  Drinkers ;"  and  Dr.  Cople- 
stone subsequently  became  the  Head  of  that  college,  and 
numbered  among  his  Fellows — Wliately,  Hampden,  Parry, 
Arnold  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  now  the  Head  of  that  College.  Mr* 
Newman  was  a  fair  representative  of  these  men,  and  in  the  suc- 
cession. But,  alas,  a  great  change  passed  upon  him ;  and  these 
really  i^le  men  neither  advanced  upon  themselves,  nor  have  left 
any  marked  traces  either  upon  the  establbhed  church  or  the 
university.  Liberal  principles— advanced  views — cannot  be 
retained,  and  will  not  live  or  propagate  themselves  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  richly  endowed  and  highly  privileged  academical 
«r  eooleBiastical  oorporalions. 


^  »*< 


A  Defence  of  William  Penn. — Mr.  o  nry  Fairbarn,  an 
English  gentleman,  resident  in  this  city,  has  prepared  in 
pamphlet  form,  an  examination  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  Ma* 
caulay,  in  his  recent  '^  History  of  England,"  preferred  against 
the  founder  of  our  now  great  Commonwenlth — the  illustrious 
William  Penn.  This  examination,  which  Mr.  F.^  calls  a  de- 
fence, exhibits  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  will  be  welcome  to 
all  who  desire  to  see  the  truth  vindicated,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  our  own  city  and  State.        [Phil.  North  American. 


>♦«•»«• 


How  expressive  are  the  following  lines  by  Poe,  of  his  own  sad 
story : 

"  Alas,  alas  for  me 
Ambition — all  is  o'er  I 

No  more,  no  more,  no  more, 
(Such  language  hath  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore,) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

The  stricken  eagle  soar !" 


•^'^i 


IjT  Mr.  Greeley  has  given  $100  to  the  journeymen  tailors 
now  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages  at  Boston,  and  $1)0  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  destitute  Hungarian  exiles.  Such  benevolence 
would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins— but  Horace  Greeley  has  as 
few  to  cover  as  most  men.  He  preaches  a  good  deal  of  doctrine 
that  we  do  not  like,  but  the  man  is  an  honor  to  the  race.  [Noah* 

1^  A  reputed  old  witch  died  recently  at  Fife,  Scotland,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  perquisite  of  a  fish  Arom  every  fisherman 
who  desired  good  fortune ;  and,  on  searohing  her  dwelling,  two 
thousand  sixpences,  ono  thousand  twenty  shillings,  nine  sover- 
eigns, ten  pounds  in  bank  notes,  and  forty  pounds  in  additioa, 
were  discovered  concealed  in  bags. 


<»-» 


Licensed  Gbog-Sbofs. — The  number  of  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
granted  ftrom  May  last  to  the  10th  instant^  was  2,779.  The  great- 
est number  in  any  one  ward  is  in  the  4th,  345.  In  the  6th  ward 
there  are  only  222,  so  that  the  presumption  is,  that  there  are 
about  the  same  number  who  sell  without  license,  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  Alderman  of  the  ward,  who  assnmes  this 
authority  without  the  pretence  of  Right 
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Kale  Ltmam's  Irish  £tn>si«cs. — Kale  was  brought  up  before 
the  Jadge,  asd  interrogated  as  follows  :* 

'^  What  passed  between  jou  and  the  prisoner  V^  said  the  judge 
to  the  witness. 

"  Oh !  then,  plase  your  worship,  I  sees  Mike  a  top  of  the  garden 
wall.  'Pat,' says  he.  'What^'sajsl  <  There,' says  he.  'Where?' 
says  L  <  Whisht,'  said  he.  <  Hash,'  says  I.  And  that's  all  I 
know  about  it,  plase  your  worship." 

Harvard  Collkoe.— >It  is  said  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
filling  the  Professorship  of  History,  vaoant  by  the  resignation 
of  President  Sparks.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  been  named  as  a  can- 
didate. AI8O3  Mr.  Eliot,  author  of  Roman  History.  Presoott's 
health,  and  his  and  Brancroft's  literary  plans,  preolnde  them 
from  the  list  of  candidates. 


NOTICES. 


»-»«^»'«'« 


f:^  A  singular  affair  occurred  in  the  office  of  register  of  deeds 
in  Boston  on  Wednesday  last,  namely  the  explosion  Of  an  ink 
stand.  It  made  a  noise  like  the  rrport  of  a  pistol,  and  on  exam- 
ining the  stand  a  vertical  fissure  was  found  extending  Arom  top 
to  bottom ;  some  records  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  necessary  to 
be  re-written. 
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^^r  A  young  man  named  Fisk,  while  sketching  in  tl^B  neigh- 
borhood of  Balmoral,  performed  an  act  of  gallantry  to  the 
Queen,  somewhat  in  the  Raleigh  style.  Passing  ^m  the 
church  to  her  carriage,  her  majesty  would  have  suffered  from. 
the  extremely  wet  weather,  had  he  not  politely  spread  his  cloak 
on  the  ground,  over  which  the  Queen  walked  to  the  royal  coach. 
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PROSPECTUS 


?::^Philadelphiahas350,000inhabitants--ofwhieh  only  2,000 
families  have  a  competency  to  live  upon  ;  20,000  dependant  up- 
on mechanical  and  professional  branches,  and  the  rest  are  diyided 
into  laborers,  beggars,  and  others  foUowiog  promiscuous  employ- 
ments for  a  living. 


OF 


According  to  Mr.  Brancroft's  History,  the  first  Puritan 
settlers  of  New  England  were  the  parents  of  over  one-third  of 
the  present  population  of  the  United  States  If  they  could 
rise  from  their  graTCs  and  look  at  some  of  the  b'hoys,  their 
descendants,  wouldn't  they  be  astonished. 


Spots  on  tub  Sun.— Several  clusters  of  spots  are  now  visible 
on  the  sun,  near  his  center. 

We  know  of  several  sons  on  whom  spots  are  yisible  near  their 
scenters.    They  are  rather  red  than  otherwise. 


f::^  According  to  a  recent  report,  it  appears  that  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  English 
railways,  completed  or  in  progress.  Here  is  a  large  army  em- 
ployed to  some  purpose. 


»•< 


The  people  of  Rome  numbering  150,000,  are  in  their 
dress  and  appearance^  decidely  Parisian;  and  to  see  them  in  the 
streets  or  at  church,  you  might  think  you  were  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, New-York  or  Boston. 


>t*-^ 


An  Aged  Battle- Axe. — Frederick  Axe,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  died  on  Wednesday  in  Manayunk,  aged  ninety 
three. 


-»«« 


^^  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  Frenchmen 
who  committed  the  murders  in  St.  Louis  are  insane.  They  could 
have  had  no  motive  for  &n  act  so  revolting. 


■•»^»»  I 


t  I^  Punch  says  there  are  three  things  in  which  the  English 
are  oceans  behind  the  Continent :  they  cannot  build  a  palace, 
erect  a  monument,  or  make  oo£fee. 


THE  SPIRITOF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Truiafomui- 
tion  of  human  societies  irom  isolated  to  associated  interests, 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  ftrom  disunity  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
zation. It  desires  to  reconcile  conflictiog  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Eorth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicate  in  relation  to  Nature,  Mao,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re 
form  Movements — ^sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex- 
tracts from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe, 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  The  Spirit  of  The  Age 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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LOVE. 


Translated  for  Tlie  Spirit  of  Hie  Ac*. 

MAN    AND   HIS    MOTIVES. 


BY  JULIEN  LE  ROUSSEAU. 


Bat  a  rertilsion  passed  through  the  brain  and  boeom  of  Elspie  • 
And  she  got  op  from  her  seat  on  the  rook ;  patting  awaj  her 

knitting ; 
Went  to  him,  where  he^^stood,  and  answered. 

No  Mr.  Phillip. 
Ko,  you  aro  good,  Mr.  PliiUip,  and  gentle ;  and  I  am  the  fcoliah  . 

Ko,  Mr.  Philip,  forgive  me. 

8he  stepped  right  to  him  and  boldly 
Took  up  his  hand,  and  placed  it  in  hers ;  he  daring  no  move- 
ment \ 
Took  up  the  oold  hanging  hand,  up-foroing  the  heavy  elbow. 
I  am  afraid,  she  said,  but  I  will !  and  kissed  the  fingers. 
And  he  fell  on  his  knees^and  kissed  her  own  piaat  oonnting. 

Bat  a  reTulsion  wrought  in  the  brain  and  bosom  of  Elspie } 
And  the  passions  she  just  had  oompared  to  the   Tehcment 

ocean, 

Urging  in  higb  spring-tide  its  masterful  wa>  thro^  the  moun- 
tains, 

Foroing  and  flooding  the  silvery >tream,  as  it  rans  fVom  the  in- 
land; 

That  great  water  withdrawn,  receding  hero  and  passive, 

Felt  she  in  myriad  springs,  her  sources  far  in  the  mountains, 
Stirring,  collecting,  rising,  nphesving,  forth^^ut-flowing. 

Taking  and  Joining,  right  welcome  that  delicate  rlUinthe 

Talley, 
Filling  it,  making  It  strong  and  still  descending,  seeking, 
With  a  blind  forefeeling'dcsoending  evermore  seeking. 
With  a  delicloufl  forefeeling^the  great  still  sea  before  it  j 
There  deep  into  it,  far,  to  carry,  and  lose  in  its  bosom, 
Waters  that  still  from  their.soaroes  exhaastless  are  fwn  to  be 

added. 
As  he  was  kissing  her  fingers,  and  knelt  oa  the  ground  before 

her, 
Yielding  backward  she  sank  to  her  seat,  and  of  what  she  was 

doing 
Ignorant,  bewildered,  in'sweet  multitudinous  vague  emotion. 
Stooping,  knowing  not  what^  put  her  Ups  to  the  curl  on  his 

forehead : 
And  Phillip,  raised  himself,  gently,  for,  the  first  time,  lound  her 
Passing  his  arms,  close,  enfolded  her,  close  to  hia  bosom. 
As  they  went  home  by  the  moon,  Forgive  me,  Phillip,  she 

whispered : 
I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of,  all  of  a  sudden ; 
I  who  have  never  once  thought  a  thins,— in  my  ignorant  Hig^ 

lands. 


I.  EzTaAOrn  wary  Nebvous  States. 

It  belongs  only  to  inferior  and  inexperienced  minds  to  rej 
a  fact,  which  seems  to  set  oside  ordinary  laws,  sitnply  becau 
they  cannot  explain  it.    It  is  not  by  denials  serious  men  sboal 
proceed.    They  should  first  assure  themselves  oonscientionsly 
whether  the  fact  in  question  really  exists,  and  this  proved,  thej 
should  then  seek  its  cause.    Thus  they  can  at  onoe  explain  it, 
and  prevent  its  fall  into  the  hands  of  charlatans. 

The  nervous  system,  the  principle  of  which  is  entirely  un- 
known, but  whose  function  is  to  serve  as  the  direct  agent  of  th« 
primitive  and  essential  forces  of  our  being,  is  so  fruitful  in  va- 
rious phenomena,  that  many  of  them  escape  as  yet  our  minutest 
observation.  Nervoqs  states  are  so  numerous  and  complex,  that 
the  science  of  medicine  l<yes  itself  among  them,  although  so 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  counting  in  its  ranks  the  most 
eminent  men. 

The  nervous  system  enables  us  to  accomplish  most  astonish- 
ing results,  by  the  state  of  high  excitement  in  hich  we  somo- 
times  find  ourselves.  The  prodigies  occasionally  performed  in 
foreseeing,  foretelling  that  which  others  do  not  know  o  per- 
ceive, must  be  referred  to  different  nervous  states.  We  do  not 
now  speak  of  those  men  of  mighty  genius,  for  whom  there  ex- 
ist no  unfathomable  depths,  and  whose  mission  it  is  to  serve  as 
lights  to  humnnity.  Savans,  artists,  men  of  genius,  in  exercis- 
ing the  highest  functions  of  intelligence,  are  not  the  less  acting 
within  the  sphere  of  natural  laws.  The  marvellous  does  not 
enter  here,— for  in  their  rich  organization  is  found  the  explan- 
ation of  their  eminent  faculties^  and  of  their  grand  achieve- 
ments. 

The  marvellous  in  intellectual  phenomena,  or  at  least  that 
which  is  now  regarded  as  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable,  If 
the  result  of  peculiar  states,  during  which  one  or  another  Iho- 
ulty  acquires  proportions  so  vast,  that  it  brings  its  possessor  in- 
to relations  unattainable  for  others,  who  remain  in  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  and  makes  them  conversant  with  an  order  of 
facts,  which  can  otherwise  be  arrived  at  on'y  by  a  series  of 
painful  inductions,  completely  inaccessible  to  most  penoni. 
These  different  nervous  states,  >  atural  or  artificial,  give  rise  to 
Inspiration ,  Presentiment,  Hallucination,  Ecstasy,  &o.  We  shall 
treat  of  each  of  these  separately. 

IT.  Op  Insf  xation.  • 

Inspiration  is  the  spontaneous,  brilliant  deyelopfiient  of  a 
rreat  fucuUy.  It  depends  generally  upon  a  passing  over- ex* 
Titement,  an  exterior  event,  and  a  powerful  impression.  Tho 
nuftjc  and  the  words  of  the  Marsei  laise,  composed  by  Roujret- 
le-PIsle,  who  was  neither  a  great  poet  nor  a  great  musician  is 
w  striking  example  of  the  power  of  eleration  of  sentiment  to 
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deTelop  inspiration, — all.  in  fact,  in  this  work  is  noble  and  im- 
posing as  tho  circumstances  which  inspired  it;  and  one  must 
•ay,  that  inspiration  is  only  identification,  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, between  man  and  a  material  or  moral  event.  In  this  last 
oase,  that  is  to  say,  where  inspiration  has  its  source  in  the  or- 
der of  invisible  facts,  it  gives  rise  to  prophecy,  to  ecstatic  rev- 
elation, and  religions  poetry.  The  sacred  books  are  examples 
•f  this  kind  of  inspiration. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  do 
not  consider  inspiration  to  be  a  phenomena  without  a  cause 
both  real  and  inexplicable,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  princi- 
ple consists  in  a  certain  tnsembh  <of  perceptions,  reflected  upon 
and  raised  to  the  state  of  feeling,  of  which  the  inspired  one 
has  a  perfect  consciousness.  It  is  the  nature  of  these  percep- 
tions which  dbtermioes  the  character  of  the  inspiration,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  faculties  which 
gives  to  it  its  richness  and  beauty. 

Inspiration  is  related  to  genius  by  its  resnlt  and  not  by  its 
method.  It  arrives  as  effectively  at  the  true  and  good,  but  by 
pure  perception,  and,  as  one  may  say,  involuntarily, — whilst 
genius,  with  a  consciousness  of  its  point  of  departure,  and  of 
the  path  which  it  should  follow,  pursues  patiently  its  task,  and 
aeoompUshes  it  by  the  power  alone  of  its  faculties  in  their  nat- 
ural state.  Oenius  penetrates  to  the  mysteries  of  science,  by 
persevering  and  sustained  labor,-*in8plration  attains  to  the 
^nthesis  of  things  by  intuition  merely,  without  eifort.  One 
might  almost  say,  that  genius  enjoyed  a  constant  and  integral 
inipiration,  since  It  sees  so  much  farther  into  all  things  than 
the  common  intelligence,  or  even  than  what  we  call  disting- 
uished minds. 

« 

Inspiration  must  not  be  confounded  with  prosentimout.  The 
first  manifests  at  once  a  mysterious  work  accomplished  in  the 
spirit,  whilst  the  second  is  a  vague  aspiration  towards  an  exter- 
ior fact,  not  yet  clearly  experienced  by  the  individual  who  fore- 
feels  it. 

Inspiration  may  be  true  or  false^  according  to  the  stitte  of  the 
affections  and  the  intelligence.  It  is  trno  when  those  who  re- 
ceive it  pobse.^3  a  sane  reason,  capable  of  ro{»ulatin':»  the  feel- 
ings, and  an  upright  and  honest  conscience.  The  products  of  in- 
spiration, then,  accord  with  science,  and  present  the  double 
character  of  exactness  and  imagination.  Of  the  most  perfect 
ideal  and  the  most  complete  utility.  One  can  affirm,  in  anoh  a 
ease,  that  the  source  of  it  is  pure. 

IIT.  Of  Pars  INT  Mill  r. 

Presentiment,  which  every  one  has  felt  more  or  less  frequent- 
ly in  life,  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  spiritual  or  nervous  sensi- 
bility, throngh  which  one  is  brought  into  relations,  more  or  less 
distinct,  with  objects  or  events,  whose  existence  is  yet  unknown. 
Women  are  in  general  more  disposed  than  men  to  be  affected 
by  tiose  strAiv^e  and  sudden  impressions,  these  mysterious 
warnings,  concerning  persons  whom  they  love  or  accidents 
which  they  dread.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the  much  great- 
er delicacy  of  the  nervous  system  in  women,  and  to  the  fuller 
development  of  feeling  amongst  them.  However  this  may  be, 
this  singular  psychological  phenomena — incontestable  ttom.  the 
numerous  facts  of  this  nature  transmitted  by  the  most  respect- 
able authorities,  and  by  personal  observation,  which  each  can 
make  upon  himself— proves  in  a  positive  manner  to  our  minds, 
that  the  human  faculties  can  be  acted  upon  by  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance in  time  and  space.  Notwithstanding  the  preoccupations 
which  disturb,  and  matter  which  obstructs  and  deadens,  the 
loul  plunges  instantly  into  the  future,  and  brings  back  to  the 
consciousness  the  result  of  its  explorations.  Many  important 
facts  will  be  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  support 
of  this  opinion. 

Events  are  linked  in  their  series,  as  th^  different  parts  of 
which  beinss  ar9  composed.    For  that  intelligence  which  could 


keep  count  with  a  rigorous  exactitude  of  all  the  elements  pres- 
ent, it  would  be  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy,  to  determine 
beforehand,  saving  accideotal  exceptions,  the  ulterior  phases  of 
this  or  that  order  of  phenomena, — ^as  one  knows  the  degrees 
which  a  certain  animal  or  plant  must  pass  through  in  its  transi- 
tion from  its  germ  to  its  maturity,  and  thence  to  its  destruction. 
The  moral  world  conforms  to  the  same  law  as  the  physical 
world ;  one  can.  then,  to  a  certain  point,  foresee  future  events, 
under  such  or  such  given  circumstances  \  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
what  is  done  by  skillful  politicians  and  philosophers.  Now, 
presentiment  is  only  a  kind  of  foreknowledge,  of  spontaneous, 
anterior  sight,  and  by  means  of  instinct.  As  the  man  of  genias 
finds  himself,  by  his  calculation,  in  presence  of  events  which 
are  not  yet  realised,  but  which  are  necessarily  derived  from  the 
actual,  so  the  beiog  endowed  with  presentiment  is  affected  by 
fncts  which  are  not  manifested  sensibly  until  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval.  In  the  first  case,  the  intellect  has  deduced 
logically  a  result  from  certain  positive  data,  the  second,  feeling 
divined  at  once,  what  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  profoaod* 
est  calculation,  after  granting  to  it  sufficient  elements  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  presentiment  constitutes  a  particular 
faculty,  which  acts  independently  of  reason,  and  throws  over  il 
its  light,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected.  It  is  a  species  of 
magnetic  force,  which  impels  the  mind  into  a  ftiture  more  or  less 
distant,  and  introduces  it  to  facts  which  are  not  yet  enveloped 
in  forms  of  matter, — that  is  to  say,  which  as  yet  exist  only  log- 
ically, hue  not  in  a  manner  real  to  bodily  eyes.  It  is  useless  t^ 
observe,  that  this  faculty  is  truly  a  privilege  to  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  though,  when  exercised  to  excess,  and  allied  to  a  mini 
weak  and  fearful,  or  too  much  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  it  oc- 
casions trances,  disquiet,  and  chimerical  terrors. 

Presentiment  manifests  itself  sometimes  in  dreams,  and  it  ia 
this,  without  doubt,  which  for  a  long  time  has  ascribed  to  them  % 
certain  objective  reality.  Dreams,  however,  are  after  all  only 
the  result  of  irregular  functions  of  some  isolated  organs, — a 
phenomena  analogous  to  hallucination  and  somnambulisro.  The 
inactivity  of  the  organs  not  being  general,  and  seme  faculties 
being  possessed  of  sufficient  energy  to  move  and  act,  there 
result  combinations  of  ideas  more  or  less  strange,  represents* 
tions  of  forms  more  or  less  incoherent,  in  a  word,  intellectual 
manifestations,  more  or  less  confused. 

We  would  not  deny,  that  the  faculties,  in  certain  cases,  act 
•  in  conformity  with  metaphysical  order,  and  thus  give  ocoasion 
for  mysterious  intuitions ;  but  this  faot,  which  we  have  impli* 
edly  recognized,  in  sajin^,  that  presentiment  may  be  produced 
in  dreams,  is  certainly  very  rare,  and  above  all,  in  which  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  observe. 

Furthermore,  presentiments  during  sleep  arc  almost  alwaja. 
concerning  the  objects  of  our  affections,  or  the  intcreste  which 
preoccupy  us  ;  the  ties  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  the^e  interests^ 
are  then  sufficient  to  explain  them.  By  this  I  would  not  deny, 
that  remarkable  persons  possess  a  peculiar  sensibility,  wbicb 
puts  them  sometimes  into,  relations  with  facts  inaccessible  to 
the  greater  number,  even  when  awake.  I  would  only  say,  thai 
it  would  be  puerile  to  conclude  from  this,  that  dreams  merit 
confidence  in  general,  or  always  convey  a  serious  meaning,  % 
teaching  or  warning  from  some  invisible  power.  No,  the  goda 
speak  no  longer  to  men  in  dreamy  sleep, — reason  is  now  suffi* 
cient  to  make  us  comprehend  the  designs  which  Providence  has 
in  store 

Presentiment  is  00  positive  a  faot,  and  proceeds  so  naturall  j 
at  once  from  man's  organisation  and  hia  action  on  the  exterior 
world,  visible  or  invisible,  that  the  persons  who  are  gifted  with 
iMiave,  as  a  general  rule,  the  organ  of  eventuality  prominently 
developed,  in  addition  to  that  of  marvellousness, — the  percep- 
tions pivoting  upon  the  former,  and  the  latter  bringing  them  in* 
to  relation  with  the  spiritual  world. 
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IV.  Ov  Somnambulism. 
Wh«t  we  hMO  said  already  of  laspiratioa  and  Presentiment, 
It  suffioieni  to  prove,  that  the  haman  faouUies  artt  not  limited 
to  the  ordinary  functions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  that 
there  are  exceptional  states,  in  which  phenomena  occar,  more 
or  lees  astonishing. 

Bomnambalism  is  one  of  these  phenomenii,  arising  from  a 
aodifioatlon  of  the  ordinary  play  of  the  faoaltie8,>-a  concen- 
tration of  the  spiritaal  forces  of  the  soul,— which  enables  one 
sometimes  to  oontrol  matter  to  such  a  degree,  as  almost  com- 
pletely to  escape  from  its  limitations. 

.In  the  somnambulist,  this  spiritual  intensity  is  developed 
daring  sleep,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  perceive  and  aot^ 
reflect  and  reason,  remaining  unconscious  meanwhile  of  a  mul- 
titude of  objects  in  the  external  world.    Thought  and  will  de- 
termine what  realities  shall  be  recognized  in  this  state.    The 
iomnambuUst  sees  what  he  wishes  to  see,  and  comprehends 
wiiat  he  desires  to  comprehend,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
means  employed  when  awake.    Perceptive  powers  can  then  act 
without  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and  often  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  laws  which  usually  preside  over  them.    Thus,  for  exam- 
ple^ the  experience  of  numbers  proves,  that  the  somnambulist 
flan  see  perfectly,  without  light  and  to  prodigious  distances, 
through  opaque  bodies,  and  that  he  readily  performs  during 
At^^^  actions  which  he  could  execute  only  with  the  greatest 
difl^culty  in  his  ordinary  state.    Works  which  treat  specially  of 
these  phenomena,  abound  in  most  curious  facts,  verified  by  re- 
spectable authority.  We  will  not  stop  here  to  cite  them,  but  will 
relate  ono  never  published,  and  known  to  but  two  or  three  per- 
sons: 

Mademoiselle  Julie,  who  was  a  nurse  in  1830  in  the  house  of 
an  architect  in  Paris,  had  frequent  attacks  of  somnambulism. 
This  young  girl,  of  a  gentle  character  and  good  understand- 
ing, although  entirely  without  education, — for  she  could  not 
even  read, — arose  often  in  the  night  to  attend  to  her  duties. 
The  thought  suggested  itself  to  her,  of  amusing  herself  during 
her  occupations  by  singing.  Accordingly,  she  would  go  to  the 
flffice  of  the  clerk,  take  from  the  drawer  a  volume  of  Berangcr 
whicti  she  found  there,  and  sing  fluently  to  the  air  indicated, 
the  fragments  of  which  fell  under  her  hands.  And  this  was  ac- 
complished almost  always  without  using  a  light. 

The  somnambulist  partakes  at  the  same  time  of  the  two 
modes  of  humnn  existence :  of  the  terrestrial,  since  he  cannot 
disengage  himself  entirely  from  the  body  and  its  organs}  of 
the  celestial,  or  ultra-mundane,  in  which  the  faculties  acquire  a 
power  aud  properties  which  they  never  could  possess  here  be- 
low, even  in  a  waking  state.  The  faculties  of  the  human  being 
are  much  the  same  in  either  state  of  existence,  but  they  enjoj^ 
an  Infinitely  greater  perfection  in  the  ultra-mundane  life,  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  organism  which  is  at  their 
disposal. 

It  follows  from  what  wo  have  just  said,  that  the  phenomenon 
of  somnambulism, — giving  rise  to  perceptions  of  extraordinary 
intensity, — has  for  its  cause  the  immense  momentary  superiori- 
ty of  one  or  more  sensitive  faculty,  elevated  to  the  degree  which 
they  will  habitually  possess  only  in  a  far  more  etherial  state  of 
existence.  Thus  somnambulism,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
extremely  energetic  activity  of  one  or  many  faculties,  combined 
vith  the  repose,  torpor,  or  sleep  of  one  or  many  organs,  is  sim- 
ply and  easily  explained.  It  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  en- 
tering into  the  domain  of  passional  dynamics. 


■  <^»  ■ 


A9  the  limbs  unite  to  form  the  frame,  bo  beings  endowed 
with  reaeon,  however  remote  from  each  other,  concur  in  one 
eommou  object.  It  will  have  more  weight  with  thee,  and  lead 
thee  to  loTO  thy  fellows  more  heartly,  if  thou  dust  bethink  thy- 
self  I  »m  an  integral  portion  of  the  rational  whole^  not  a  mere 

disjointed  Iragmant. 
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HAPPINESS. 


FROM  PIERRE  LEROUX'S  L'HUMANITE- 


W&  have  seen  that  the  permanent  state  of  our  being  is  aspir- 
ation. Emersion  from  an  anterior  and  immersion  into  a  future 
state  is  our  life,  from  birth  to  .death.  That  which  tj  really  in 
us  is  not  the  being  modified  by  pleasure  or  pain,  but  the  being 
who  passes  out  from  this  modification  and  demands  another. 
We  are  never,  so  to  say,  in  the  fact  of  modification  by  joy  or 
grief,— we  are  alwajs  this  side  or  that  side.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  present  is  said  not  to  exist,  and  that  we  know  only  the 
past  and  future. 

Therefore  our  happiness  essentially  and  only  consists  in  the 
itau  to  which  we  aspire.  This  is  what  we  might  call  the  tone 
of  our  life.  Sensations  successively  experienced  influence  this 
tone  of  our  soul,  but  they  do  not  constitute  our  m^,  our  person- 
ality, our  life. 

Our  nw,  our  personality,  our  true  life  consists  essentially  and 
only  in  our  mode  of  existence,  while  passing  from  one  situation 
to  another,  from  one  point  to  another. 

When  a  moving  body  traverses  a  c?rtain  distance,  it  passes 
successively  from  point  to  point,  and  these  points  are  a  measure 
of  its  velocity.  Bat  its  velocity  is  quite  another  thing  from 
that  which  serves  to  measure  it.  The  medium  through  which 
it  passes  may  influence  this  velocity  by  retarding  it,  but  while 
force  remains  in  the  moving  body,  this  force  will  cause  its  ve- 
locity. Just  BO,  our  being  is  that  which  endures  after  sensa- 
tion, and  not  that  which  is  in  sensation. 

.  It  is  this  itatt  of  aspiration  which  properly  constitutes  man : 
therefore  it  is  this  state  that  we  must  seek  to  perfect.  The  way 
to  render  ourselves  happy  is  to  cause  this  fundamental  state, 
what  we  have  just  called  the  tone  of  our  being,  to  le  more  and 
more  happy. 

This  is  what  we  should  directly  consider.  Pleasures  and 
goods  of  every  kind  are  but  an  indirect  means  of  peifecting 
this  fundamental  condition  of  the  soul. 

The  state  of  tbe  aspirations  is  that  which  really  distinguish- 
es men  among  themEelves,  that  which  constitutes  the  m«,  the 
personality  o  beings.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  puerile  than 
to  compare  the  condition  of  men  relatively  to  happiness,  by 
weighing  their  various  destinies,  the  pains  and  pleasures  which 
have  happened  to  them.  Everything  lies  in  the  nature  of  their 
soul.  Pleasures  and  pains  have  no  absolute  and  constant  value. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  fooli&h  to  ask  if  the  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  happier  than  he  of  the  eighteenth,  or  the 
man  of  the  middle  ages  or  antiquity ;  or  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  are  happier  than  those  of  Europe  -,  and  as  absurd  to  seek 
upon  this  subject  terms  of  comparison  between  the  existence  ef 
animals  and  of  men. 

From  ono  being  to  another,  the  f»<?,  the  personality  is  differ- 
ent. We  must  reject  the  reigning  habit  of  xeasoning  on  the 
subject  of  happiness  by  deductions  from  the  false  system  of 
compensations.  This  system  necessarily  conducts  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  virtue ;  for  happiness  being  confounded  with 
sensation,  what  remains  to  be  perfected  in  us  7  Nothing.  £t-> 
erylhing  depends  solely  on  Destiny  and  the  two  casks  of  Jupi- 
ter. 

On  the  contrary,  by  seizing  the  tmth  we  reconquer  virtue. 
Since  our  being,  instead  of  consisting  in  sensations,  is  that 
which  traverses  and  incessantly  survives  them.  Our  happinese 
cannot  depend  only  on  exterior  things.  Philosophy  returns^ 
and  with  her  virtue,  which  is  tbe  fruit  of  her  lessona 

But  in  forsaking  the  doctrine  of  sensation  and  compensations, 
we  need  not  fall  into  the  errors  of  actual  psychology.  The 
flight  reaction  made  in  this  name  against  the  sensualism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  very  insufficient.    We  are  about  to 
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gaiM^-what  is  so  diffioalt  to  comprehend  from  the  p^jcholo- 
giftts — the  notion  of  the  me.  We  have  deduced  it  from  the  yerj 
■entiment  of  life.  The  psjchologists  make  it  originate  from 
the  will,  which  is  erroneous.  There  is  no  will  in  animals: 
in  what  then  consists  the  me  of  animals  7  When  we  do  not  ex- 
ercise onr  will,  when  we  give  onrseWca  up  to  sensation  or  fall 
into  sleepy  what  becomes  of  our  mel 

It  is  with  this  chimerical  m^  of  Psychologists  that  we  are 
armed  against  the  doctrine  of  sensation. 

Our  argument  is  founded  on  the  permanence  of  onr  being, 
sndoessive  to  and  independent  of  sensation. 

The  ignorant,  like  animals,  constantly  obey  this  interior,  per- 
manent force,  by  passing  from  sensation  to  ssnsation,  from  de- 
sire to  regret,  without  embarrassing  themselves  with  questions 
oonceming  it ;  but  tho  wise  man  constantly  asks,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  this  force  within  us,  whose  property  it  is  incessantly 
to  as|fire  ?  Shall  we,  with  Plate,  direct  it  towards  God,  and 
stop  with  the  Platonicians  at  tho  imperfect  manifestations  of 
the  absolutely  Fair  ?  Or  rather  shall  we  with  the  Chrisiians, 
precipitate  ourselves  immediately  into  the  Divine  bosom? 
Shall  wc,  with  Epicurus,  attach  ourselves  to  Nature ;  seek  like 
him,  to  quiet,  to  r'tetrict,  to  lull. this  aspiring  force,  and  endea- 
vor to  procure  for  ourselves  an  artificial  sleep,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  tranquil  sentiment  of  existence ;  or  rather,  like 
his  false  disciples,  shall  we  deliver  ourselves  over  to  a  search 
for  pleasures  which  we  know  will  constantly  escape  ? 

Men  have  talked  much,  in  these  later  ages,  of  Attraction, 

and  have  Wished  to  make  it  the  only  law  of  the  material  world. 

They  have  gone  farther  and   have  pretended  to  introdnoe  this 

law  into  the  moral  world,  as  if  the  moral  world,  once  subjected 

to  attraction,  would  take  the  fixed  and  immoveable  condition, 

that  prejudice  attributes  to  physical  nature.    It  is  true  that 

those  who  have  spoken  of  generalizing  in  human  society  what 

they  call  the  discovery  of  Newton,  have  comprehended  of  the 

moral  world  only  its  appearanoes,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  material 

attraction  they  would  introduce  into  it.    But  in  reality,  this 

system  of  attraction  has  existed  in  the  spiritual  world  for  many 

centuries.    Long  time  before  it  was  imagined  that  the  particles 

of  matter  gravitated  towards  one  another,  that  the  heavenly 

spheres  were  natural  centres  of  attraction,  that  the  groups  of 

suns  themselves  gravitated  towards  unknown  centres;   long 

time  before  the- material  world  was  revealed  under  this  aspect, 

the  spiritual  world  was  thus  revealed.    What  is  the  attracting 

power  of  which  Plato  speaks  under  the  name  of  Love,  and  which 

according  to  him  brings  us  back  towards  God  ?    Does  oot  St. 

Augustine  call  Love  the  gravitation  of  spiritual  natures  ?*   All 
the  innumerable  works  of  Christians  on  perfection  hive  been 

Dothing  else  but  an  applioation  of  this  principle  of  attraction 
towards  God. 

But  in  these  last  centuries,  the  return  to  Nature  brought 
about  the  revival  of  the  physical  sciences,  of  which  the  onlmi- 
nating  point  was  the  discovery  of  the  attraction  of  bodies. 
This  truth  has  so  dazzled  us,  that  the  spiritual  world,  which 
for  so  many  ages  solely  occupied  the  preceding  generations,  has 
been  eclipsed,  and  we  have  fallen  into  the  darkness  of  materi- 
alism.   Will  man  never  be  able  to  bear  two  .truths  at  a  time  ? 

We  are  therefore  now  between  two  kinds  of  revelations :  on 
the  one  side,  the  system  of  spiritual  attraction,  which  tells  ns 
that  we  are  a  soul,  which  should  tend  only  towards  God ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  system  of  material  attraction,  which  says  that 
we  are  a  body,  which  should  tend  only  to  matter.  In  order  to 
pass  out  of  this  infinite  oontradiction,  which  distracts  mid ' 
vends  ns,  there  is  but  one  way^that  is  to  recur  to  the  axiom  of 
Socrates,  and  make  our  own  self  our  stndy. 

Ronsseatf^  full  of  inconsistencies  because  he  bore  within  him 
the  contradictory  elements  of  a  synthesis  which  he  had  not  time 
to  make,  once  said :  "  The  man  who  thinks  is  «  depraved  animal" 

*  Confessions :  Book  18,  ohap.  iz. 


It  was  sufficient,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  paradox,  t«  aajk| 
if  by  the  same  reason,  the  animal  which  feels  is  a  dapraved  vtg^ 
etable.  It  is  certain,  that  we  find  again  the  mineral  in  the 
plant,  the  plant  in  the  animal,  the  animal  in  man.  In  some  re- 
spects the  animal  appears  to  be  a  being  superadded  to  the  vege- 
table and  mineral,  which  are  both  in  him.  Man  alsoappeart  as 
a  being  superadded  to  the  animal,  which  is  at  the  root  of  his 
existence.  But  in  reality,  is  there  in  us  one  kind  of  being 
purely  material,  a  second  vegetable,  a  ihird  senntive,  and  a 
fourth  rational  ?  Assuredly  not.  There  is  but  one  sole  heinij^ 
man. 

When  I  consider  an  animal,  I  nay  indeed,  by  an  eifori  ef 
thought,  seporate  the  facolttee  of  the  animal  from  thoiio  pvrely 
vegetative,  found  in  him,  in  common  with  other  beings  whioh  I 
call  plants.    But  this  is  a  mental  abstraction.    In  reality,  theso 
two  orders  of  faculties  are  so  united  in  the  animol,  that  itisdif- 
ficoU  to  make  the  demarcation,  or  rather  the  separatisD  is  im- 
possible; for  all  the  faculties  of  the  plant  are  so  to  say  trtnt- 
formed  in  the  animal.    That  which  is  a  vegetable  property  in 
the  vegetable,  has  become  an  animal  property  in  the  ifiitail. 
The  animal  is  an  animalized  plant,  a  plant  metamorphosed  into 
an  animal.    Through  the  process  of  thought,  you  find  in  the 
animal  everything  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  vegetable 
only  transformed.    Over  ond  above  all  the  properties  of  tht 
vegetable  a  new  faculty  appears,  the  faculty  of  feeling.    And 
as  soon  as  this  faculty  is  linked  and  mingled  with  all  the  vege- 
table faculties,  there  results  a  being  essentially  different  fren 
the  vegetable,  and  in  which  all  the  functions  of  the  vegetab!oare 
metamorphosed.    Will  you  go  with  the  soalpel  of  your  aaalysii 
to  separate  this  new  faculty  from  oil  the  others,  and  because  it 
does  not  overrule  the  whole  organization  and  all  the  functions, 
although  it  merges  in  them,  will  yon  soy  :  This  is  animal,  the 
rest  is  plant?    That  would  be  absurd.    The  animal  ia  a  sew 
being,  in  whom  the  vegetative  life  is  transformed ;  but  heoon- 
sists  as  much  of  this  transformed  vegetable  life  as  the  vegetable 
itself,  although  he  hos  no  consciousnees  of  it.  in  so  much  ma  sen- 
sible, save  in  the  very  sensibility.    He  has  no  consciousneee  of  it| 
in  80  much  as  sensible,  but  he  has  consciousness  of  it,  in  so  mnoh 
as  living.    For,  modify  by  illness,  steel,  or  poison,  this  vegetative 
life  which  is  in  him,  and  immediately  sensations  will  appear. 
Therefore,  in  the  regular  and  normal  order,  his  very  faculty  of 
feeling  was  not  only  linked  to,  but  founded  upon,  this  vegetable 
life  and  conscious  of  it  in  a  certain  mysterious  way.    Juot  so 
with  man.    The  man  of  to-day  is  perhaps  more  removed  froai  iko 
animal,  than  tho  animal  is  from  the  vegetable.    But  man  ieael 
an  animal,  to  which  is  superadded  some  mysterious  being  oalled 
a  soul.    Man  is  a  soul  assuredly  ;  but  he  is,  in  totality,  a  soul 
united  to  a  body*,  as  Bossuet  says  :t  that  is,  in  him  all  the  aalnial 
faculties  ore  transformed  into  human  faculties. 

The  plant  lives  by  its  roots,  immovable :  this  is  one  of  ito  pro- 
perties. Tne  animal  moves  about  to  seek  its  sustenon«e :  la 
this,  in  part,  consists  its  being ;  to  this  is  in  port  ito  life 
devoted.  The  plant  breathes  through  its  leaves  and  its  reapira- 
tion  is  subjected  to  two  great  alternations,  day  and  night.  Tho 
more  perfected  animal,  of  more  complex  organization  in  ovr 
eyee,  still  produces  this  phenomenon,  its  life  from  birth  lo 
death  is  resolved  by  a  continual  systole  and  diastole  of  tho 
heart,  and  a  continual  inhalation  and  expiration  of  tho  air 
through  the  lungs.  Respiration  and  the  circulation  of  ih« 
blood  is  in  the  animal  mingled  with  sensibility,  in  order  to  giTO 
him  a  certain  feeling  of  existence.  His  life  under  this  relation 
is  therefore  still  the  transformation  of  a  property  of  the  plant . 
but  in  the  possage  from  the  vegetable  that  it  once  wa^  this 
property  has  become  animal.  There  cannot  be  cited  mi  oot 
07  property  or  mode  whatever  of  existence  in  the  animal  of 
which  the  analogy  is  not  found  in  the  vegetable.  Seaolbilitj 
even,  that  characteristic  prope.ty  of  tho  animal,  showo   lloolf 
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TCiy  apparently  in  some  yegetablesj  and  prolNibly  exists  to  a 

greater  or  less  degree  among  all. 
Bat  e^en  if  one  choese   to   oonsiderseneibility   as  proper 

and  spvoial  to  animals,    it    does  not   follow   ihat   it  alone 

really  oonstitutes   their  life ;    for   it  is    indiseolubly  united 

in   Ihem  to  all  the   properties   which    they   hsTO   in   com- 

men  with  Yegetables ;  so  that  their   life  is    a  combination 

tf  sensibility  and   of  veget^able   life,   but   a  combination  in 

which  one  of  the  elements  is  as  indispensibic  as  the  other.    If 

yon  pretend  by  analysis  to  strip  the  anipuil  idea  of  eyery  thing 

which  it  has  in  oommon  analogically  with  the   Tegetable  idea 

yeu  destroy  completely  the  first ;  just  so  if  you  pretend  to  con- 
save  in  the  animal  idea  a  single  property  of  the  vegetable  intact 

and  without  metamorphosis,  yon  do  not  reallv  have  an  animal, 

but  an  absurd  and  impoasible,  because  contradictory  being. 
This  metamorphosis,  which  makes  the  life  of  the  animal  to 

be  at  once  so  analagons  to  and  yet  so  essentially  foreign  from 

the  life  of  the  vegetable,  is  reproduced  in  the  passage  from 

animal  to  man. 
Man  has  reason  over  and  above  the  animal,  as  the  animal  has 

•snsibility  over  and  above  the  plant    The  animal  is  so  to  say  a 

sensitive  vegetable  ;  man  is  so  to  say  a  rational  animal. 

But  by  the  effect  ofsensibility,  organiied  in  particular  organs 
sailed  semsts^  the  animal  is  entirely  different  from  the  vegetable, 
and  Jast  so  in  conseqaence  of  reason,  man  is  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  animal.  In  the  nnimal  all  the  vegetable 
fonetions  and  faculties  are  found,  and  yet  exist  no  more  as 
vegitable,  that  is  they  are  transformed.  So,  in  roan  all*  the 
animal  functions  are  found,  but  transformed.  The  ancient 
deilnition  repeated  from  age  to  age,  '^  Man  is  a  rational  animal^^ 
Is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  man  is  an  animal  plus 
reason  bat  in  the  sense  that  man  is  an  animal  transformed  by 
reason. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  that  all  true  met  aphysicians 
had  attained,  even  under  the  empire  of  christian  prejadices 
to  a  recognition  of  this  unity  of  our  naturt^.  We  have  cited  the 
wordd  of  Bossuet :  '^  The  body  is  not  a  simple  instrument  fit  to 
be  applied  from  without  not  a  vebsel  that  the  soul  governs  after 
the  manger  of  a  pilot.  The  soul  and  body  makes  together  one 
natural  mhoW^  The  same  Bossuet  also  defines  the  soul  as  *'ffn 
imtelligeHt  substance  born  to  live  in  and  to  be  intimately  united  to  a 
hedyP  It  has  been  shown  how  preferable  this  definition  is  to 
tha^  of  a  blind  and  extreme  spiritualism.  11  de  Bonald's  for 
example,  who  says :  Man  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs," 
whieh-definition  is  incomplete  and  may  lead  to  error.  To  the 
articles  to  which  we  refer*  the  emptiness  and  absurdity  of  the 
new  psychologists  have  also  been  proved,  who  abstracting  from 

the  complete  being,  Spirit-Body^   what  is  called  the  Me.  and  v    .   .v   «         •      n      .    u          i    .         j              ui       * 

,,  .....            .            .    ,,     ,       .        «...            .  who  IS  the  Sovereign  Beauty  by  our  loving  and  rcaf  enable  natura 

Attributing  by  an  inconceivable  bM;ging  of  principles,  to  the  ^  .      ...        ^,           -         - ,,          ,.       ,          . .,  .    . 

-_   ^,        \  7     ,  ^    „  ^.^                ,.         . .  .     .^  .                 .  But  as  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  ei*rth  only  ftratitate  to- 

Me  thus  abstracted  all  the  properties  which    belong    ' 


changine;  suddenly  our  point  of  view  we  recognize  in  him 
a  spiritual  nature,  give  to  it  the  name  of  soul,  and  1o !  here 
is  another  world.  Man  appears  to  us  now  an  animal,  now 
a  soul.  The  animal  has  its  exclusive  partisans  who  by  their 
precepts  degrade  man  to  the  condition  of  animals ;  the  soul  has 
its  partisans  also:  who  considering  man  a  species  of  ongel  in- 
culcate upon  him  a  life  impossible  and  contrary  to  nature* 
Tbence  two  systems  of  morals  equally  absurd  and  pernicious. 

For  twenty-two  centuries  men  have  been  divided  on  this 
question  ;  from  Plato  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  general 
tendency  is  spiritualistic  ;  the  six  centuries  of  the  modern  era 
have  on  the  contrary  tended  to  materialism.  Both  parties  have 
conquered  and  been  conquered  ;  both  are.right  and  both  wrong. 

The  Materialists  have  rarely  said  :  NUiV  est  in  inteUcan  fjuod 
non  piittsfuerit  in  sensu.    One  may  always  answer  with  Leibnitf 
Nisi  ipse  iniellectus. 

Spiritualists  have  vainly  extolled  intelligence  and  reason  j 
it  can  be  proved  to  them  always  that  this  intelUgenco  and  rea- 
son are  united  to  a  body,  molded  and  nourished  by  sensations 
and  corporeal  wants  subject  to  the  health  end  life  of  the  body, 
to  nature  and  earth. 

Man  is  an  animal  traosformed  by  reason  and  united  to  hu- 
manity. United  to  humanity]  this  second  point  of  our  definition 
cannot  here  be  developed.  Wo  will  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  as  the  aninual  cannot  exist  without  a  medium  through 
which  to  exercise  his  sensibility  ;  so  man,  the  reasonable  being^ 
lives  in  a  certain  medium  which  is  society  and  of  which  the 
(oore  general  name  is  humanity.  Morality,  Politics,  Sciencci 
Art  are  the  vat  ious  aspects  which  this  medium  presents  to  rea- 
son and  human  sensibility  ;  anditismau  himself  who  by  the 
successive  developments  of  his  nature  has  created  this  medium. 

Society,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  with  the  animal, 
is  the  true  and  sole  medium  in  which  is  developed  the  existence 
of  this  new  being,  who  has  come  forth  from  the  animal  condi- 
tion, and  is  called  man. 

Thur,  by  oonsidering  that  our  being  is  a  constantly  aspiring 
force,  and  that  this  aspiration  accompanies  and  survives  sensa- 
tion, we  escape  at  the  outset  the  doctrine  of  sensation.  By 
considering  the  unity  of  our  being,  at  once  soul  and  body,  we 
escape  christian  asceticism.  Finally,  by  comprehending  thai 
the  life  of  man  is  united  to  humanity,  we  discover  the  routein 
which  we  should  walk,  wherein  converge  the  two  tendenoles 
which  have  divided  philosophy ;  for  through  humanity  we  may 
satisfy  our  spiritual  thirst  for  goodness  and  beauty,  without 
going  out  of  nature  and  life.  We  thus  escape  the  two  rocks  of 
Materialism  and  a  mis-apprehended  Spiritualism. 

Plato  said  truly ;  we  do  gravitate  towards  God,  drawn  to  hinb 


to    the 

•omplete  being  spirit-body,  reason  afterwards  quite  at  their  ease, 
without  perceiving  that  they  have  taken  for  solid  basis  a  most 
shimerical  assumption.  Pesoartey,  in  an  answer  made  to  Qas- 
eendi  oalled  the  latter  ^' flesh,"  Gassendi  ends  his  reply  by 
these  words,  "  By  calling  me  flesh  you  do  not  take  away  from 
me  spirit.  Ton  oall  yourself  spirit,  but  you  do  thereby  quit 
your  body.  It  is  enough  that  by  Qod's  aid  I  am  not  so  much 
flesh  but  that  I  am  still  spirit,  and  you  are  not  so  muoh  spirit, 
but  that  you  are  still  flesh.  So  that  neither  you  nor  I  are  above 
•r  below  human  nature.    If  you  blush  for  humanity,!  do  not" 

Human  nature  is  in  truth  not  a  spirit  and  a  body  but  spirit^ 
body,    **  Mao,"  says  Pascal,  '^  is  neither  angel  nor  beast.'' 

Strange,  that  these  words  of  Pascars  are  not  yet  oompre- 
hended. 

Ve  distinguish  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, and  we  comprehend  man  in  the  animal  kingdom.    Then 

*  These  various  articles  of  psychology  are  now  summed  up 
fck  a  work  entitled.    Refutation  of  Elcetacism, 


nly  gratil 
wards  the  sun  all  together,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  being,  00 
to  say,  the  centre  of  their  mutual  attraction,  so  we  gravitate 
towards  God,  through  the  medium  of  humanity. 

Philosophy  like  humanity  has  had  its  phases.  With  Plato  it 
has  indicated  to  us  our  true  route  by  giving  us  God  for  our  end, 
and  for  guides  Reason  and  Love.  With  Aristotle  it  hns  per- 
fected the  instruments  of  our  Reason.  With  the  christians  it 
has  perfected  our  Love.  Epicurns  has  done  good  servico  by 
preventing  the  impulse  towards  deity  from  making  man  a  suicide. 
And  Stoicism  has  been  a  strong  support  during  these  long  and 
trying  centuries. 

New  Philosophy  shows  that  the  sovereign  good  consists  in 
loving  the  world  and  life  religiously,  and  teaches  how  while 
remaining  in  nature  to  elevate  ourselves  towards  the  Spiritual 
centre.  Christians  during  eighteen  centuries  have  aspired  after 
the  future  life  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy-Spirit,  Philosophy,  explHining  their  formula,  teaohes  Of 
to  mareh  onward  in  the  name  of  Beality  of  the  Ideal,  and  of  L$v€» 
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THE  BANK  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


BY  OHARLES  A.  DANA. 


The  purpose  of  the  Bank  of  the  People  ia,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Emancipation  ot  Laiior  and  the  consequent  establiahment  of 
the  Kepublic  of  Wealth.  To  accomplish  this  it  or<?anize8 
Industry,  Banking  and  Commerce',  or,  as  the  Economists  would 
Bay,  Production,  Circulation.^and  Consumption,  on  the  threefold 
principle  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Reciprocity.  We  will  take 
op  these  three  functions  separately,  treating,  for  the  sake  of 
oonvenience,  the  first  and  third  before  the  second. 

nit:   ORGANIZATION    OP    IKDUSTRT — THE    SYNDICATE   OP 

PHODUCTIO.V 

There  are  in  Paris  some  150,000  workmen,  a  third  or  half  of 
whom  are  already  o'Sftnized  in  Associations  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  various  trades.  Their  progress  has  been  most 
flncourasino',  proving  in  a  very  conclusive  way  that  the  work- 
men of  Paris  not  only  possess  much  skill  in  practical  affairs, 
bat  that  Labor,  which  with  the  help  of  Nature,  has  produced  all 
the  wealth  there  is  in  the  world,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  its 
own  emancipation  provided  there  be  unity  of  purposoand  wisdom 
of  direction  among  the  laborers. 

Now,  important  as  are  these  Associations,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  work  is  but  half  done  when  they  are  formed  and  successfully 
In  operation.  They^do,  indeed,  to  a  ^reat  extent  abolish  the 
exfUoitation*  of  the  Employed  Worker  by  the  Employing  Capi- 
talist, and  make  the  Worker  by  the  Employing  Capitalist,  and 
make  the  Worker  his  own  Employer,  but  in  order  to  complete- 
ly gain  that  end,  the  Associations  must  be  associated,  united 
in  one  body  for  mutual  aid,  protection  and  jzuidance,  and  for 
the  increase  of  the  common  force.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Production  to  establish  such  a  union,  and  draw 
for<h  all  its  advantages. 

The  Syndicate  of  Production  is  a  sort  of  Central  Committee 
or  Board  of4)irectors,  chosen  by  the  various  bodies  of  workmen 
to  represent  and  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  producing  class. 
Ita  duty  to  complete  the  orginazation  in  one  budy,  which 
flhall  be  governed  according  to  universal  suffrage,  of  i^l  thai 
classs,  whether  now  members  of  Associations,  carrying  on 
business  as  Employers,  or  laboring  each  (or  himself^  to  favor 
And  assist  the  formation  of  Industrial  Associations  ;  to  neiro- 
tiatoand  guarantee  what  loans  such  asciociations  may  need  of 
the  Bank  ;  to  serve  as  a  central  point  and  agency  of  relations 
and  intercourse  between  different  branches  of  work ;  to  super- 
vise the  quality  of  the  articles  produced  ;  to  organize  and 
direct  among  the  various  Trades  and  Associations  a  system  of 
mutual  insurance  against  all  kinds  of  losses,  whose  value  can 
be  estimated  ;  to  encourage  inventions  and  improvements  ;  to 

** This  is  a  word  for  which  we  have  no  English  equivalent, 
thousrh  we  are  by  no  means  without  the  fact  it  stands  for. 
Exploitation  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  exphifer,  to  woik, 
to  get  the  fruit  of,  to  make  the  most  of  by  working  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  exploitation  of  a  farm,  is  the  workin?,  the  getting 
the  product  thereof,  and  so  of  a  mine,  a  theater,  a  line  of  steam- 
boats, &c.  In  the  same  way  the  working  of  a  E>)ave  for  the 
benefit  of  an  owner  is  exploitation  ;  and  thus,  when  an  employer 
works  a  hireling  as  a  machine  to  create  wealth  wherein  the 
hireling  has  no  interest  nor  enjoyment  beyond  his  hire,  though 
his  hands  and  skill  have  created  it.  while  the  owner  and  enjover 
has  not  labored  in  its  creation,  that  is  exploitation;  and  it  is 
against  this  thing,  as  the  condition  of  Industry  srenerally,  that 
the  Socialists  loudly  protest,  calling  it  odiously  the  ''Exploi- 
tation of  man  by  man,"  which  means  the  working  or  using  of 
one  )or  the  benefit  of  another,  and  not  for  bis  own  benefit,  the 
cammon  way  of  obtaining  the  product  of  labor  without  rendering 
an  equivalent  To  express  this  idea  in  En!;lish  the  shortest  and 
beat  mode  seems  to  be  to  An<rlicise  the  French  word,  and  in- 
troduce is  into  use,  as  has  to  be  done  wi  h  other  woids,  as,  fo^ 
instance,  Solidarite.  The  Germans  are  brtter  off  than  we,  the 
flexibility  of  their  language  allowing  ihem  toexpresshow  ideas 
by  new  combination,  which  are  still  purely  Germsn.  For 
ts^oiiation  they  say  Auibeutvng. 


procure  on  the  be^t  terms  the  li^ht  of  using  invenliont ;  to 
guaid  against  sufftring  on  the  part  of  those  whose  occiipaiioni 
are  auppeiseded  by  the  introduction  of  new  machines  and 
processes  ;  to  organize  opprenticeship,  so  that  the  yoath  may 
be  enabled,  as  fur  as  possible,  lo  learn  a  trade  suited  to  his  or 
her  natural  aptitudes,  and  so  that  each  corporation  in  need  of 
apprentices  ma^^  have  them  ;  to  organize  a  central  fund  for 
pensions  to  Euperannuated  workmen  ;  to  seek  for  a  mode  of  st 
combining  difli^rent  occupations  as  to  avoid  evils  arising  from 
the  necessary  suspension  of  certain  trades  during  parts  of  the 
year  ;  to  obviatete  the  bad  effects  which  the  extreme  division 
of  labor  of\en  has  upon  the  workmen,  &c.  &c. 

In  a  word,  t.je  producers  being  organized  in  one  body,  the 
Syndicate  of  Production  is  the  provident  bead  and  executive 
hand  thereof. 

1HE    ORGANIZATION    OP   COMUERCK — THE   6TNDKA1B  OV 

CONSUMPTION. 

It  is  a  notarious  fact  that  working  people  and  poor  people 
pay  dearer  for  the  neccFsarics  of  life  tlran  any  class  beside. 
Other  persons  can  take  advantage  of  favorable  states  of  the 
markets,  buy  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  best  de-ilers  ;  but 
laborers  having  nothing  b'^fore  hand,  receiving  tmall  wages, 
and  of  necessity  living  from  hand  to  hand  lo  mouth,  can  do 
none  of  these  things.  They  buy  the  poorest  and  most  adulte- 
rated articles  of  the  must  unconscionable  letailers,  at  times 
when  prices  are  high,  as  well  as  when  they  are  low,  and  al- 
ways at  rates  wbo«e  enormity  is  proportioned  to  the  smallness 
of  the  quantity  which  they  purchase  et  once.  They  pay  ia 
proportion  far  more  for  rents,  fuel,  lights,  clothing  and  food, 
those  who  lie  in  perfumed  chambers,  whose  meats  are  fat, 
whose  drink  is  red  and  sparkling,  and  whose  vesture  is  sump- 
tuous and  soft,  On  the  poor  the  abuses  of  the  pievaiVing  sys- 
tem of  commerce,  everywhere  bad  enough,  work  their  utmost 
mischief.    This  must  he  remedied. 

We  have  already  sein  the  pieducers  ccmbincd  for  the  func- 
tion of  production  or  in  labor  ;  the  matter  now  in  band  is  to 
combine  them  for  the  supply  oi'tbcir  wants.  The  Sjndicate  d 
Consumption  is  designed  to  perform  that  ofi^ice. 

It  will  procure  the  erection  of  great  combined  houses  where 

there  will  be  excellent  and  healthy  Qccommodations  for  families 

and  for  sinirle  persons  nt  low  rents  ;  it  will  establish  bakeries, 
meat   mrrkcts,  fruit,  shops,  grccries,  aud  will  open  in  Parii 

and  elsewhere  magazines,  and  will  buy  ai  wholesale  in  the 
best  markets  and  on  the  best  terms  all  articles  of  necessity,  and 
will  also  receive  the  same  on  consignment,  taking  care  that 
they  shall  be  unadultered  and  good,  and  will  furnish  them  at 
cost,  adding  enoush  to  cover  expenses  and  lisks,  to  those  irfti 
come  to  buy  them  with  th^  notet  of  the  Bank^  but  not  to  those  whs 
come  with  species  mone}*.  And  all  other  articles,  not  of  comraoo 
necessity,  it  will  procure  and  deliver  to  order  on  the  same 
terms. 

It  will  establish  depots  for  the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials for  all  trades,  receiving  them  on  consignment  and  selling 
them  on  commisFion ;  and  will  make  arrangements  by  which 
it  will  be  able  to  supply  whatever  of  that  sort  may  from  time  to 
time  be  wanted;  and  such  articles  it  will  also,  in  oil  cases, 
furnish  on  belter  terms  on  payment  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  than 
otherwise. 

It  will  open  accounts  with  the  cifferent  Associaficnp  and 
with  the  Syndicate  of  Production  for  suth  materials  furnished 
^o  manufacture,  and  will  also  make  ndvancev  of  matcrinle  to  the 
Syndicate  of  Production  on  consignments  of  manufactured  aitl- 
cles,  and  in  union  with  that  Board  wilt  exercise  a  supervisor 
over  the  quality  and  the  price  of  products. 

In  a  word,  it  will  labor  to  produce  the  most  direct  reUtioni 
possible  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  to  free 
both  from  the  imposition  of  a  vast  horde  of  irresponsiblu  inter- 
mediaries whose  constant  aim  is  to  buy  for  what  costs  10  to 
pioduoe,  and  lell  it  again  for  30— with  nothing  bat  the  inavf- 
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fioient  elieck  of  competition  to  save  both  producer  and  consumer 
(torn  beiDfc  exorbitantly  fleeced  by  every  transaction.   The  Syn- 
dicate of  Conaumption  will  interpose  a  new  check,  though  of 
coarae  they  will  not  attempt  to  overrule  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  oompetiton  will  still  have  a  good  chance  to  do  what 
good  it  can.    But  what  is  obvious  is  that  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  we  have  described,  the  Associations  of  Workmen 
are  secured  the  home  market.    They  get  the  custom  of  the 
whole  body  of  their  brethern,  which  is  no  small  thing;  others 
will  also  bay  of  them  because  they  will  sell  good  articles  cheap. 
Let  these  things  once  get  fairly  at  work,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  world?    It  is  transformed.    An-i  for  misery  there  is 
abundance,  and  for  want  safisfaction,  and  for  ignorance  intelli- 
gence, and  for  fraud  uprightness,  and  for  war  peace. 

The  Bank. 

The  Bank  undertakes  nil  the  operations  belonging  to  the 
fiinetion  of  Circulation,  and  nndertnkes  more  than  an  ordinary 
bank.  It  discounts  the  obligations  of  commerce,  ooll<*cf8  and 
transmita  funds,  makes  advances  on  annuities,  on  mort^rages 
on  eonsT^f^nment^,  on  indnstri:il  enterprises,  (of  course  in  all 
such  cues  paying  ont  its  own  notes,)  receives  depositee,  wheth- 
er of  the  savings  of  individual  workmen,  or  of  associations,  or 
the  money  of  other  parties,  &c.  &c.  Though  servin?  specially 
as  the  a^ent  of  the  workmen,  the  Bank  is  entirely  independent 
of  them,  does  not  paKicipate  in  their  enterprises,  and  is  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  any  of  their  losses.  Even  the  Syndic:ites 
of  Prodaotion  and  Consumption,  thoa?h  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  Bank,  are  individually  distinct  from  it,  each 
having  for  the  purposes  of  its  first  organization  its  own  particu- 
lar capital. 

There  is  no  exclusion  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank ;  all  clnss- 
es  and  all  individuals  may  participate  in  its  advantai^es.  All 
persons  may  become  what  is  called  *•  adherents,"  or  members — 
that  i.4,  may  agree  to  recoivo  its  notes  in  exchange  for  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  may  have  to  di^po<fe  of,  also  ngreeing  to  purchnsc 
of  other  members  what  they  have  to  buy.  It  is  plain  that  if 
adherents,  uj^ing  the  notes,  cin  bny  ohe\per  than  without  them, 
cverybo'ly  will  desire  to  enjoy  that  benefit,  and  their  general 


of  Production,  Industry  is  so  organized  that  the  product  (;;0M 
to  the  producer. 

By  means  of  the  Syndicate  of  Consumption,  the  produoera 
and  consomers  arc  brought  into  direct  relatiOiS — the  poor  bny 
on  as  good  terms  as  the  rich — the  workman  is  enabled  to  pro- 
cure materials  as  well  as  the  capitalist — frauds  and  adultera- 
tions are  prevented— the  number  of  agents  of  exciiange  is  re- 
duced to  what  is  necessary — and,  in  a  word.  Commerce  bccomei 
a  strictly  social  function,  regulated,  like  the  management  of 
schools,  by  the  wishes  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  comniunitj. 

By  means  of  the  Bank,  a  circulating  medium  is  affbrdedi 
having  the  best  possible  guaranty,  at  the  same  ti mo  that  it 
possesses  the  capacity  of  varying  in  quantity  according  to  * 
the  necessities  of  the  public,  which  silver  and  gold  cannot — 
wherein  lies  one  ground  of  the  evil  connected  with  )beir  uae; 
the  rate  of  interest  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of  managing  th« 
business  and  meeting  the  contingencies  of  the  Bank — and  that, 
let  it  be  remembered,  not  nominally  by  an  inefiectual  usurv 
law,  but  in  fact ;  and  interest  being  thus  reduced  to  cosw 
which — (in  an  institution  covering  a  whole  country  like 
Prance,  and  transacting  all  its  busine^-s  as  the  Bank  of  the 
People  in  time  surely  would) — would  be  the  merest  trifle, 
say  i  per  cent ,  rents  would  at  once  fall  to  their  just  and 
natural  level,  and  nobody  would  be  able  to  make  money  by 
owning  and  letting  houses  or  lands  :  and  at  the  same  time 
the  great  function  of  credit  and  circulation' would  be  in  th« 
hands  of  the  producing  class,  who  must  also  be  the  consum- 
ing class,  and  all  speculating  and  living  upon  them  would  b« 
at  an  end. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Wealth.  Let  the  reader  ponder  them.  They  are  worthy  of 
reflection. 

HOW  THE  BANK  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WAS  TO    BE  ORGANISED. 

Though  the  Bank  of  the  People,  as  an  institution  of  mutual 
Credit  an  i  Exchange,  will  need  no  gold  and  silver  as  the 
strument  of  its  transactions  when  it  id  fully  in  motion,  and 
when  the  whole  nation  are  brought  into  it,  it  must  at  the 
outset  be  able  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  wherever  specie  is 
demanded.  The  Syndicates  of  Production  and  C  msumptioa 
must  also  have  a  money  capital,  in  order  to  the  efficient  com- 
rncQf'cment  of  their  operntions,  and  until  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  shall  have  attained  a  genrral  curr^cy. 

The  capital  necessary  for  these  purposes  it  wns  proposed  to 
raibe  by  shares  bearing  no  interest  and  receiving  no  divi- 
dend. Of  course  only  those  interested  in  the  realization  of 
the  scheme  would  subscribe.  The  Capital  of  the  Ba  k  wae 
fix*-d  at  5,000.000  francs,  of  5  francs  ench — operations  to  com- 


,  ,.      _.„  u    •  1         1   Ai    »  .   J'  .J     «  J      1         mence  when  50 ,000f  was  subscribed  and  paid  in;  that  of  the 

circulation  will  be  insured;  and  that  eren  individual  dearlers    ^^^,^^^^,3  of  Production  at    l,00'),(i00   francs,  to  commenee 
will  sell  cheaper  to  fellow  members,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that    when  2o,00^  were  paid  in  ;  and  that  of  the  Syndicate  of  Con- 


they  will  bo  controlled  by  the  Syndicate  of  Consumption,  with 
its  great  mngnzincs  nnd  depots. 

What  is  the  guaranty  of  these  notes  7 

At  the  very  start,  in  the  mere  infancy  of  the  institution,  they 
are  guaranteed  by  theso  50  to  100,000  workmen — not  as  so  mi 


sumption  at  3,000,000  francs,  of  which  the  payment  of  60,000 
was  requisite  to  begin  busines-s.  Mnroover.  as  soon  as  opera- 
tion.s  were  commenced  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  would 
constantly  flow  into  the  chest  of  the  Bank  from  the  wages  of 
workmen,  from  other  money  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  itf 
notes,  from  deposits  of  savings,  &o  &c. 
The  subscription  had  begun,  nn  1  though  not  large,  a  sum 


ny  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  compact  and  most  efficient    ^0^],)  probably  have  been  raised  sufficient  to  start  with,  had 


industrial  organiz^ition,  whereby  they  not  only  are  justly   paid 

but  prr»< luce  more  than  under  the  old  system.  Moreover  this 
guaranty  is  const  intly  strengthened  by  theor/anizitinn  of  aim- 
ilar  bolica  iu  all  pirts  of  the  countrv,  and  by  the  steady 
growth  of  the  operations  of  the  Bfin'c.  which,  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  things,  if  cf>nductel  with  only  tolerable  kUIII  and  j'ld'x- 
ment,  must  soon  include  the  whole  productive  induHt ry  of  the 
nation  in  its  sphere  of  action  and  as  the  elements  of  its  power 
of  usefulness. 

Whaf  the  Bank  issues  in  its  notes  is  the  Credit  of  the  People 
orj;anized  and  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  People,  nnd  ini- 
pregnably  fortified  on  each  side  by  the  orjfanizition  of  Lnbur 
and  of  Giirnraerce.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Product iie 
Iitrlustry  it  the  onh/  real  basis  of  Credit.  Yon  may  set  up  any 
number  of  fictions  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  this  is  alwayH- 
the  trutu  at  the  bottom.  The  diS'erence  berween  the  Bmk  of 
the  People  and  the  old  financial  system  is.  that  in  the  former 
the  Credit  of  the  Community  is  controlled  and  used  by  the 
Community  solely  for  the  furtherance  of  industry  nnd  the  in- 
crease of  its  return  to  the  industrious ;  while  in  the  latter,  the 
same  Credit  is  ingeniously  monopolized  by  a  few  and  nne^l  as  an 
irresistible  machine  fur  levying  upon  industry  the  m'>'4t  exor 
bitant  tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  monopolizer!!.  This  is  the 
fact  in  a  nut-ahell.  Of  all  monopolies,  that  of  Credit  and  the 
tfiroulatiog  medium  is  the  worst. 

Let  us  sum  up  these  statements : 

By  means  of  AssociAtions  oombined  throogh  the  Syndioatd 


not  Proudhon's  sentence  for  libel  put  an  end  to  the  execution 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  now  abandoued  or  rather  a  better  time 
is  waited  for  ;  permanently  laid  Hside  it  cannot  be  ;  the  move- 
ment at  Paris  is  to  strong  to  allow  ideas  so  broad  and  fruit- 
ful t)  fail  of  a  result.  In  one  form  or  another  they,  will  ere 
long  be  tried. 

In  tliis  exposition  our  purpose  has  been  more  to  set  forth 
general  principles  than  to  explain  particulars,  though  of 
the  Utter  we  have  endeavored  to  omit  nothing  e.ssential.  In- 
deed, the  details  are  not  in  all  oases  yet  worked  out,  and 
where  they  are  so  are  perhaps  often  imperfect.  The  grand 
Fcheme  of  Labor,  Finance  and  Commerce,  organized  by 
Association,  is  what  we  have  endeavored  to  make  plain,  to- 
gether wirh  the  beneficial  consequences  to  be  expected  there- 
from. We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  whole,  but 
particularly  to  the  reform  of  Circulation  and  Credit.  In  <iur 
ju  gemont  that  is  a  subject  which  demands  most  careful  con- 
^iideration,  especially  iu  this  country,  for  the  circulation  is 
tiie  life-blood  of  the  whole  economical  and  industrial  system, 
and  interest  of  money  constantly  devours  the  fruit  of  indus- 
i>y.  It  is  a  stern  and  undeninble  fact,  that  a  country  wbioh 
piiye  even  five  per  cent  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ratea  of 
Wj.li-btreet;.  must  from  time  to  t<nie  commit  bankruptcy, inor- 
deijio  rid  itselfof  a  burden  of  debts  which  it  cinnot  discharge, 
its  e 'tire  property  having  already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  credit  irs.  The  fact  has  hitherto  not  leceived  the  stten- 
ton  it  m^'Hts,  only  becauee  the  cieiltors  are  in  most 
within  the  country  itself. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  WITH  US. 


NuMItKR   Two. 

The  sigQtfioanoe  of  the  word  Qod-Mati  is  the  question,  which 
we  mast  seek  to  answer, — conscious  all  the  while  of  the  hosts  of 
generous  spirits  who  on  this  lUtle  globe  bivo  pa!<sc(i  a  life-long 
in  oontemplati?o  aspiration,  while  studying  this  problem, — con- 
•oious  yet  mora  profoundly  that  we  lire,  moTo  and  have  our 
being  amidst  the  Divine  Reality,  whose  glory  do  doubts  or  de> 
Insions,  prejudices  or  raptures  of  ours  can  for  an  instant  shadow. 

The  choice  presented  to  us  in  this  generation  of  Christendom 
is  between  Cathdi.icism,  PANnieiSM, andDiviNs  Human  iy. 

Catholiolsm,  claiming  to  be  inspired  with  a  Superhuman  in- 
flaenoe,  hierarchically  traos  nitted  and  diffused,  seeks  from  the 
centre  of  religious  unity,  to  bring  into  divine  order  the  distrac- 
ted societies  of  civilized  Christendom,  and  thence  of  Heathen- 
dom, by  sanctified  obedience. 

Pantheism,  iustiuct  with  Natural  impulse,  amidst  the  ever- 
TArying  sphere  of  hourly  circumstance,  longs  for  unchecked  free- 
dom to  rcalizejhc  harmonious  joy  of  earthly  existence,  in  con- 
summate art. 

Divine  Humanity,  conscious  of  the  everlasting  series  of  de- 
scending and  ascending  mediations,  whereby  the  One  Absolute 
Good  progressively  fullils  his  in  finitely  benignant  purpose  or 
uniting  in  heavenly  communion  the  perfected  races  of  all  globes. 
stapds  willing  to  do  the  exact  work  allotted  to  miinkind,  upon 
this  glpbe,  to  day,  assured  of  exhausllcss  growing  good,  and  as- 
piring to  the  end  of  Ucligious  Onity  aud  Art  made  one  by  per- 
fect Love. 

According  to  the  answer  which  persons  actually  give  in  their 
own  souls,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  to  the  question  *'  What 
la  the  significance  of  the  word  Qod-Man,"  do  they  take  rank  by 
attraction  of  affinities,  in  oncor  another  of  these  thrco  bodies  of 
Catholicp,  Pantheists,  Universal  Unitarians. 

Be  it  our  prayer,  our  abiding  state  of  Will,  "  Let  not  the  light 
that  is  in  iiM  bo  darkness.'' 

I. — God  in  Man. 

Wo  conceive  of  God  as  living  in  thrco  modes, — The  Absolute 
Being,  The  Creator,  The  Recreator. 

As  Absoluti:  Bcino,  God  is  revealed  to  spirits  as  the  pure 
esse 008,  in  whom  love,  thought,  power,  are  perfectly  one  in  a 
nnity  of  goodness,  harmony,  beautiful  joy  so  consummate,  that 
the  soul  at  itg  vision  is  swallowed  up  iu  floods  of  blessedness. 
This  Eternal  Blissful  Life,  wherein  will,  wisdom,  act,  are  mn- 
taally  fulfilled  in  an  all  sufficing  fullness,  is  The-Pather. 

As  Ckeator,  God  manifests  in  existence,  bis  infinite  Ideal  of 
Good-will ! — by  producing  through  a  descending  series  of  uni- 
ties passing  out  into  multiplicities,  an  utter  opposite  of  himself, 
.—the  ultimate  possibtlity  of  existence — those  passive,  nncon- 
aoious,  monotonously  uniform,  infinitely  minute,  innumerable 
reoeptAoles,  which  we  call  matter;  2,  by  impregnating  each 
and  all  of  these  vessels  with  appropriate  active  germs,  rising 
hierarchically  from  insensate  affioities  to  intelligent  aspirations. 
till  instinctive  love  ascends  to  conscious  reason,  and  spontaneous 
impulse  is  transformed  to  willing  love ;  3.  by  communicating 
throaghoot  the  boundless  sphere,  and  the  minutest  atom  of  Cre- 
ation a  living  principle  of  Order,  whereby  existences  however 
multiple  are  regulated  according  to  the  Ideal  Unity  in  Eternal 
Beiton,  whereof  they  are  but  partial  types.  This  mediating 
Wisdom  is  The  Son. 

Aa  EccRBATOR,  Qod  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  works  a 
parpatnally  unfolding  miracle  of  mercy,  whereby  disintegrated 


particles  are  recorobineJ,  and  creatures  differentiated  as  finite 
existences  from  Absolute  Being,  and  separated  as  individuali- 
ties from  oni;  another,  are  attracted  by  love  to  co-operation; — 
forever  forming  and  reforming  larger  and  more  varied,  freer 
and  more  symmetric  Composite  Unities,  which  brighten  into 
glorious  images  of  the  All  Holy  One,  and  forever  approach  to 
more  intimate  and  comprehensive  communion  with  the  All  Lov- 
ing, from  crystals,  vegetables,  animals,  man,  societies,  races,  the 
heavens  of  humanity  on  every  globe;  to  the  Heavens  of  Heav- 
ens, the  Realized  Ideal  of  the  All  Good.  This  beautifying, bles- 
sing Power  is  The  Spirit. 

The  formulas,  which  seem  least  inadequately  to  symbolise  the 
Three  Powers,  Degrees,  Slates  of  God,  are  such  as  theft :  The 
Fatii»  r  is  Oiie ;  the  Som  is  One  in  many  ;  the  Spirit  is  many  ia 
One,  The  Father  is  Infinite  Life ;  the  Son  is  Infinite  in  finite 
life;  The  Spirit  is  finite  in  Infinite  Life ;  The  Father  is  in  him- 
self  Absolute  Unitary  Love ;  the  Son  is  from  the  Father  the  Dis- 
tributer of  manifold  loves  into  varieties;  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  through  the  Son  is  the  harmonizer  of  manifold  loves 
into  unities.  The  Father  is  the  Only  Good ;  the  Son  is  the 
Truth  of  that  good  ;  the  Spirit  is  the  Energy  of  both  to  union. 
The  Father  is  Central,  the  Son  Mediate,  the  Spirit  Circumfer- 
ential. The  Father  communicates  essential  force  ;  the  Son  de* 
termines  forms  of  forces  in  their  order ;  the  Spirit  fulfils  in 
deeds  the  destined  end  of  these  forces.  By  their  combined  in- 
fluence the  ineffable  mystery  of  Infinite  Good-Will  is  accom- 
plished, whereby  The  O.ke, — who  in  Himself  is  the  iaiensest 
substance  gicts  Himself  aicay  without  exhausting  his  fullness, 
in  degree  as  his  countless  families  of  children  can  participate 
in  his  pcrlections,  and  ascend  through  loving,  intelligent  co- 
ooeration,  to  canscieus  communion  with  the  Infinite  Love,  ivho 
loves  iiifinit'.hj  awl  loves  to  be  infinitcUj  loved,  forever  and  over. 

God  lives  in  us  and  we  in  Lim,  in  each  and  all  of  hie  modes 
but  It  is  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  that  we  come  to  know 
and  commune  with  the  Father :  through  truth  and  beneficent 
action,  that  we  come  to  the  nnity  of  love.  Through  the  Son  we 
recognize  God  in  Man ;  through  the  Spirit  we  ascend  to  union 
with  Man  in  God.  Ws  must  attempt  to  express  in  words  how- 
ever feeble,  our  conceptions  dim  and  distant  as  they  are,  of  these 
sublime  realities. 

And  first  of  God  in  Man. 

The  profound  thinkers  of  all  ages,  have  with  nnanimons  con- 
sent declared,  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  reveals  itself  to  human 
reason  as  Muliiple,  as  an  infinite  series  of  Ideas  of  Existence, 
proceeding  forth  in  perfect  order  from  Eternal  Being.  Now 
somewhere  in  that  series  must  be  the  Idea  of  Man.  What  is 
that  Idea,  that  generic  form  of  each  and  every  hiunan  crea- 
ture ?  Is  it  one  man,  limited  physically,  socially,  spiritually, 
finite  in  all  relations,  natural,  human,  divine  ?  Evidently  not 
For  the  mind  intuitively  sees  that  this  Idea  is  a  furm  of  active, 
inlelligent  love  in  relations, — a  medium  of  conscious  good  will 
putting  forth  beneficent  energy.  One  man,  alone,  upon  a  globe, 
would  bo  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Divine  Idea  of  Man; — for 
he  could  not  beautify  the  earth,  and  make  it  a  symbol  of  hea 
venly  joy,  he  could  not  by  loving  or  being  loved  manifest  the 
exhaustlcss  wealth  of  affection,  he  could  not  then  cither  bj 
creative  plastic  energy  or  by  the  harmonious  flowing  forth  of 
manly  emotion,  oome  into  communion  with  the  Essential  Being, 
Not  CO  operating  with  the  Spirit  in  Deeds  of  blessing,  not  con- 
versing with  the  Son  through. Laws  of  kindness,  ho  could  not 
be  at  one  with  the  Father  in  the  Life  of  love.  Thus  negAtively 
we  are  enabled  to  rise  into  the  light  of  the  positive  Divine  Idea 
of  Man.  What  is  it  ?  Plainly  it  la  of  an  original  Unity  un- 
folded int<>  utmost  variety  and  recombined  into  a  compooU^ 
Unity— of  a  Rae^.,  in  other  words,  unfolding  through  ages,  cli- 
mates, degrees  of  progress,  development  of  all  powers,  into  a 
harmonious  perfect  whole,  or  to  use  a  brief  and  significant  for- 
mula—of On£  in  Many  Manhood.  The  infinite  thought  of  the 
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ilMUtlei  of  Hamanitj  upon  earth  evidently  can  manifest 
itaclf  only  through  a  oontinuoaa  series  of  united  generations, 
•owerking  to  beautify  their  planet— to  harmoniie  all  social  re- 
lations, private,  oommunal,  national,  nolYersal.— to  rise  intocon- 
fleioas,  free,  active  oneness  with  the  Infinite  One.  A  perfected 
Hamanity  on  a  perfected  Qlobe  is  the  highest  possible  approxi- 
Biatton  to  the  CreatiYe  Idea  of  BCan. 

Bat  a3  we  contemplate  this  DiTine  LIca, — this  germ  of  Qod- 
in -man,  this  creative  foantaia  of  M;inkind,  which  we  see  at 
•nee  must  be  the  very  form  of  reason^  the  model  of  inteUigence, 
the  primnl  Jajr  of  every  human  creature, — immediately  a  sec- 
ond thought  presents  itself:  In  the  progressive  incarnation  of 
this  Idea,  the  gradual  evolation  of  this  germ — a  process  where- 
intothe  intuitions  of  genius,  results  of  experience,  delibera- 
tive judgmeuts,  poetry  and  prophecy,  science  and  invention,  law 
ftnd  ethics,  of  all  nations  and  ages  forever  pour  by  the  diffu- 
sion, in terbl ending,  refining  of  languages,  institutions,  wor- 
ships, &&,  with  accumulated  wealth — there  must  come  persons 
fitted  more  and  more  fully  to  manifest  in  the  varied  energy  of 
their  own  goodness  this  Idea  of  Man  ; — there  must  come  sooner 
•r  later  One  Person,  so  beautiful,  healthful,  and  mystically  one 
irith  all  natural  energies—so  liberal,  loyal,  sympathetic,  pro- 
tective, discriminating,  balanced,  enthusiastic,  and  affectionate- 
ly one  with  his  fellows — so  single  at  once  and  comprehensive  in 
his  inmost  will,  in  bis  pure  and  boundless  love,  and  thus  one 
irith  Him  who  is  Essentinl  Unity  and  Love — as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  not  only  of  Man  but  of  God-Mao,  because  consum- 
matoW  fulfilling  the  deslrf.  of  all  nations  ;  Ood-Man  because 
adequately  embodying  the  Divine  Will  of  perfect  goodness. 
8uch  a  person  would  be  a  Centre  In  whom  would  culminate  on 
whom  would  concentrate,  through  whom  would  out-shine  the 
piety,  humanity,  beneficence  of  all  preceding  ages;  around  him 
would  gather  wise  and  loving  Spirits,  translated  from  every 
land  to  thespiiitual  world,  to  fill  him  with  their  aspirations, 
knowledge,  power  to  bless;  for*  him  the  changes,  rises,  down- 
falls, conquests,  migrations  of  all  peoples  would  prepare  the 
way  ;  in  him  would  the  Word  for  the  hour  and  for  coming  eras 
bo  spoken,  the  Ideal  of  a  Manly  and  Divinized  life  radiate,  the 
Power  of  regenerating  the  most  broken  down  and  brutalised  of 
his  race  be  felt ;  from  him  would  go  forth  a  quickening  energy 
to  reconcile  the  severed  nations  into  one  world-wide  confedera- 
ey,  to  link  the  most  opposed  b.v  character,  culture,  condition 
through  all  societies,  in  living  intercourse,  to  fill  private  per- 
sons with  harmonious  force  in  every  sphere ;  and  more  and 
more,  as  men  in  succeeding  times  attained  to  the  nature  of  true 
manliness,  would  they  see  perennial,  symbolic  beauty  in  his 
most  transient  act  and  briefsit  utterance,  more  and  more  would 
they  loveJiim  as  Brother,  while  honoring  him  as  King. 

Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  such  a  Man  7    Did  the  full  incarnation 
•f  the  Divine  Idea  of  Man  in  him  make  him  the  Christ  ?    Was 
he  a   full  embodiment  of   the  Word,  und    thus  peculiarly  the 
Bon,  at  one  wiih  the  Father,  and  a  communicator  of  the  Sfiirit  ? 
Were  natural  and  human  life  in  him  transfigured  by  a  Divine 
life?    Did  God,  in  his  second  person  dwell  in  him,  manifest 
himself  through  him  ?     Was  he  ihe  fullfilmcnt  of  accumulated 
prophecies,  the  object  of  delightfd  affection  to  spiritual  ances- 
tors, the  ruler  of  natural  fchrces,  the  one  and  universal  lover  of 
mankind,  the  dearly  beloved  of  the  Infinite  Being  ?    Did  a  new 
era  open  from  him  of  Humanity  reconciled  in  Heaven  end  on 
Earth  9    Has  he  evermore  poured  forth  through  living  he  irtsa 
renovating  influence  on  Humanity?    Is  he  now  head  over  all  in 
the  Church  o'  Humanity?      Is    he  the  Vicegerent  for  this 
globe  of  Divine  Wisdom,  one  of  ihe  grs  X  hierarchy  or  goveiB- 
jng  wills,  through  each  of  which  Fpeuks  the  Divine  Word,  and 
in  k7^9se  councils  presides  God  the  Son?    Is  it  his  influence 
Vhieh  no^  ^P^^  *^^  warring,  oppressel,  impoverished  na- 
tions of  Ghriate^d<>™  pours  in  the  fenblimo  Life  of  Universal 
Psao^  Jostise,  Co-op  v'^tion  7 


Certainly,— when  one  regards  the  wonderfol  eonvergenoe  of 
all  tendencies  in  the  ancient  world  towards  the  advent  of  that 
Jewish  ^peasant, — the  nnsarpnased  majesty  of  his  own  claiatf^ 
and  truly  royal  grandeur  of  character  and  condnot— the  vssi 
prophetic  promises  which  filled  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  and 
prompted  them  -to  boundless  disinterestedness — the  (set  of  s 
growing  Cbristendom-^and  finally,  the  ezpeiience  of  living 
communion  with  him,  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the  noblest 
spirits  whom  earth  has  ever  known,  in  past  ages,  and  never 
more  than  now,  bear  consenting  witness— he  must  long  to  bs 
perfectly  assured,  that  the  Christian  Church  declares  the 
TavTB,  In  naming  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man,  in  reverenotng 
him  as  Regent  in  Heaven. 

Hot  why  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  so  many  magnanimous 
and  humane  seekers  of  light  and  reformers,  to  respond  to  his 
Creed?,  Its  explanation  is  found  in  the  exclusiveness  of  ths 
claims  put  forth  for  the  Divine-Manhood  of  Jesus,  and  in  ths 
seeming  isolation  from  the  human  race  which  such  a  claim  in- 
volves. In  every  man  speaks  forth  more  or  less  clearly  ths 
voice  of  God,  shines  out  more  or  less  brightly  the  Divine  Ideal, 
is  manifested  more  or  less  gloriously  the  image  of  the  Infinite. 
Genius,  the  wisdom  of  goodness,  swift  intuitions,  correct  per- 
ceptions, transparent  judgment,  conscience,  recognitions  of  ths 
law  of  right,  imaginations  of  perfect  virtue  and  loveliness,  ide- 
al visions  of  reconciled  humanity,  prophecies  of  consummate 
harmony,  what  are  they,  but  the  progressive  incarnation  of 
God-in  Miin,  making  all,  in  proportion  as  they  purely  receive 
this  influx.  Sons  of  the  Father. 

We  long  then  for  such  a  statement  of  the  Word  made  Flesh, 
as  wjli  give  full  utterance  to  the  struggling  con^ciousnees  of 
mankind,  that  Truth,  Law,  Order.  Form,  Method,  Reason,  in 
all  modes  and  degrees,  are  the  personal  communication  of  God 
the  Son  ;  as  will  make  ihe  Suges  of  all  lands  end  times  incarna- 
tions more  or  less  partial  of  the  Divine  Idea  of  man  ;  as  will 
place  Jesus  in  the  position  of  a  beloved  and  loving  Chief  amidst 
this  grand  company  of  the  Sons  of  God ;  as  will  inspire  every 
truthful  mind  with  a  single  eyed  simplicity  to  seek  the  Light 
of  Life  wherever  revealed  in  natural  movements,  organizatione^ 
and  the  Eoriesof  universal  existence,  in  the  individual  and  col- 
lective reason  of  mankind  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  ths 
influx  of  illumination  from  humanity  in  heaven.  Such  a  state- 
ment will  sum  up  all  that  is  most  enliveuing  in  the  Catholis 
Doctrine  of  Tradition  and  Infallibility,  in  the  Pantheistic  doc- 
trine of  Immanent  Divinity ;  and  it  will  complete  while  harmo- 
nising these  partial  views  of  the  Living  Reality,  by  showing 
how  the  Ideaof  Ooe-iii-Many  Manhood  has  been  and  is  incarni^ 
ting  itself  by  personal  communications  from  God  to  Mao^ 
through  a  progressive  series  of  Mediation. 

Thus  are  we  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  living  ties  whiok 
bind  Humanity  on  Earth  to  Humanity  In  Heaven.        w.  h.  o. 

^  »«•»  •  -^ 

CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    SFIBIT  OP  THE   AOB. 

As  an  Associationist,  I  must  protest  against  your  ^*  negatiTo 
criticism''  of  Fourier,  as  giving  an  altogether  false  view  of  ths 
thought  of  that  illustrious  man.  I  will  admit  with  you,  that 
Fourier  manifested  in  his  Writings  and  conduct  too  much  of  th» 
spirit  of  contempt, — that  his  scorn  of  the  pretended  philoso- 
phers and  guides  of  his  day  was  too  bitter, — and  that  a  gentler 
humanity  would  have  enabled  htm  to  escape  some  errors  into 
which  he  fell.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  see  how  this  very  con- 
tempt and  scorn  was  not  a  shallow  ebolition  of  ignorance  or 
prejudice, — always  the  mark  of  a  base  and  selfish  soul, — but  ths 
genuine  expression  of  a  mind  which  saw  further  and  felt  mors 
than  'Soy  other  mind  of  its  day,-— when  I  see,  I  say,  how  Fouri- 
er's contempt  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  unrestraiaa- 
ble  oatborstiag  of  a  keen,  clear-sighted,  noble,  and  sympat  his- 
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ing  nature,  Tebemently  indignant  at  the  charlatanry  ani  stu- 
pidity of  the  smooth,  specious,  and  utterly  self-absorbed  ideol- 
ogists of  bis  day, — I  confess,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire much  apology.  Fourier  was  a  real,  genuine,  earnest  man. 
most  profoundly  conscious  of  his  own  providential  mission,  and 
irho  had  too  much  of  God  in  him  to  mince  matters  or  to  play 
the  dilletant.  Like  eyery  other  man  who  actually  does  some- 
thing in  this  world, — like  Paul,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Cromwell, 
Napoleon,  he  felt  that  ^<  his  words  must  be  half-battles."  Nor  is 
he  altogether  unsustained  on  this  side  of  his  character  by  those 
fiery  drubbings  and  soourgings  which  our  Highest  gave  to  the 
self-complacent  orthodoxy  of  his  day.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
that  our  eclectic  sentimentalists  or  our  sentimental  eclectics 
make,  when  they  represent  Jesus  as  particularly  deferential  to 
the  Past,  whether  Jewish  or  gentile.  But  let  that  go :  what  I 
want  to  speak  of  is  your  three  objections  to  Fourier. 

L  Tou  declaim  against  his  position  of  '*  Absolute  Doubt  and 
Absolute  Departure,"  as  the  starting-point  of  his  method  ;  and 
in  doing  so,  have,  as  I  conceive,  given  an  inadequate  and  there- 
fore a  false  view  of  what  he  meant.  Now,  Foarier  was  not  at 
all  a  skeptic,  as  that  word  is  commonly  understood  ;  he  was  not 
a  skeptic  in  any  sense  that  Pyrrho, Voltaire,  Hume,  or  Owen  aro 
Bkeptics ;  he  did  not  in  the  least  desire  to  get  rid  of  or 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  traditions  of  his  race.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  full  of  faith, — of  an  earnest,  living  faith,  both 
in  Ood  and  in  Man,  and  the  leading,  distinctive,  and  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  philosophical  proceeding  was  its  in- 
tegrality, was  the  fact  that  he  endeavored  to  embrace  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  his  subject,  under  all  their  manifold  develop- 
ments of  space  and  time.  If  any  man  ever  strove  to  arrive  at 
that  Integral  Fxploration  (1)  to  which  you  refer,  it  was  Fouri- 
er ;  and  though  he  may  have  exhibited  some  deficiencies  in  the 
application  of  his  method,  he  was  himself  the  discoverer  of  the 
only  Philosophical  Method  to  which  the  name  of  Integral  can 
1)6  applied.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whetbeVthe  critic  himself  had  any 
clear  notions  of  this  "integral  exploration"  before  he  found  them 
In  Fourier.  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say  that  he  wholly 
disregarded  history,  (2)  or,  if  he  did,  he  must  have  been  ascon- 
•ummate  a  Johnny  as  the  world  has  seen ;  he  must  have  exhib- 
ited himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  proposed  to  discover 
the  laws  of  social  (fcvelopment,  (which  aro  history,)  by  com- 
pletely ignoring  that  development  itself.  He  must  have  per- 
formed the  piny  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out, 
with  more  assinine  and  ludicrous  effect  than  it  has  often  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  humanity  to  witness.  But  Fourier,  whatever  may 
1)8  said  of  him,  was  no  fool.  He  certainly  knew  wliat  he  would 
1)0  at;  and  so  far  from  disrcs;arding  history  wus  he,  that  he  has 
oast  a  broader  light  upon  all  historical  problems  tbon  any  of  his 
predecessors  from  Plato  down  to  Cousin.  Once  master  his  fun- 
damental thought,  and  you  have  a  better  key  to  unlock  the  mys- 
terious dealings  of  Providence  with  man,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  the  libraries.  And 
if  this  be  so,  let  us  remark  by  the  woy,  that  such  a  thinker 
commits  no  unpardouable  sin  in  speaking  lightly  of  such  whip- 
pevsnappers  as  Volncy  in  morals,  and  Thiers  in  politics, — both 
good  representatives  of  the  classes  which  Fourier  so  often 
flashed  and  thundered  into  utter  nothingnes?.  Will  not  your 
•noble  old  bull,  when  goaded  into  fitfolnees  by  ever-returning 
awarms  of  flies,  occasionally  lash  atvay  thousands  by  one  sweep 
of  bis  indignant  tail  7 

But,  to  return,  still  less  did  Fourier  "  leave  unexplained  the 
problem  of  Christendom,  and  treat  modern  European  civiliza- 
tion as  if  Christ  had  never  lived."  I  think  he  made  a  hasty 
generalisation  when  he  says  somewhere,  that  Social  Harmony 
night  have  been  attained  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  I  will  confess 
too.  that,  regarding  his  own  function  as  exclusively  scientific, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  Reli- 
gloai  Dootrine,  except  incidentally ,  whereby  he  avoided  or  left 


out  of  sight  innumerable  questions  of  great  interest  and  mag- 
nitude ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold  that  Fourier's  Tkeorj 
presupposes  throughout  the  existence  of  Christy  and  is  one  of 
the  best  solutions,  if  not  the  only  solution,  that  we  have  jret 
had,  of  ^'  the  problem  of  Christendom."    His  view  of  tho  matter 
was  simply  this,  that  Jesus  had  come  to  save  the  souls  of  men, 
or,  in  other  wordsi  to  communicate  a  now  and  divine  Life  to  tho 
lapsed  spirit  of  Humanity,  (3)  while  ho  himself  had  been  sent 
as  a  Prophet- post-cursor,  a  true  man  of  science,  to  perfect  the 
Body,  through  which  that  new  life  was  to  be  integrally  mani- 
fested.   John  the  Baptist,  he  says  expressly  in  his  letter  to  tho 
Gazette  du  France^  was  a  Precursor  of  Christ,  sent  to  prepare 
the  way,  by  preaching  a  moral  reformation,  as  preliminary  to 
an  altogether  Higher  Life,  to  be  communicated  by  Jesus,  while 
his  own  humblo  post-cursory  function  was  to  learn  by  dint  of 
thought  and  to  reveal  to  others,  tho  scientific  laws  for  the  earth- 
ly organization  of  that  Life.     Fourier's  conception  of  the  Per- 
son of  the  Divine  Mao  may  havo  been  inadequate,— whose  ii 
not  7 — but  his  system  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  supposition 
that  Christ  was  already  in  our  Race.     A  man's  learning  may  bo 
quite  superficial,  and  yet  his  inspiration,  either  in  the  ephere 
of  Science  or  Religion,  be  immeasurably  beyond  and  aboro  all 
learning:   and  this  is  especially  observable  in  Fourier,  that 
while  he  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  many  of  the  details  and 
speculations  of  religion,  and  other  sciences,  he  yet  announced 
principles  which  alone  aie  able  to  give  life  and  value  to  the 
otherwise  barren  facts  of  science.    He,  too,  perhaps,  like  so  ma- 
ny others,  ^*  build ed  better  than  he  knew,"  though  we  have  no 
right  to  say  what  a  mind  so  capacious  and  deep  as  his  might 
experience  in  its  more  interior  consciousness.     As  to  Pourier'f 
erudition,  with  regard  to  book-knowledge,  it  was  probably  lim- 
ited.   He  was  never  a  student  of  books.    Still,  we  know  that 
he  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  a  diligent  botanist,  thor- 
oughly informed  in  music,  profoundly  acquainted  with  physical 
geography  and    sociology,  and    the  keenest  observer  of  the 
practical  world  of  commerce  and  politics  that  we  have  yet 
had. 

What,  then,  did  he  mean  by  his  Absolute  Doubt  and  Abeolute 
Departure?  Was  it  a  general  skepticism  ?  By  no  means.  He 
meant  what  every  one  who  conceives  himself  a  Discoverer  must 
mean,  viz.,  that  all  previous  solutions  of  Facts,  inasmuch  aa 
they  are  proved  by  experience  not  to  be  solutions,  are  to  be  cast 
aside,  to  make  way  for  profounder  and  better  solutions.  Does 
not  every  great  Thinker  who  proposes  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy, by  the  very  act  of  proposing  it,  virtually  reject  all  previ- 
ous systems  as  either  partial,  or  inadequate,  or  false  ?  Else  why 
does  he  propose  a  new  system?  Or,  does  our  critic  mean  to 
contend,  that  Eclecticism  is  the  only  true  method  of  philo- 
sophical Discovery  ?  If  he  does,  we  are  prepared  to  m'ect  him 
on  that  point,  and  to  show,  that  the  only  valuable  revelations 
that  have  yet  been  given  to  us  were  not  gair.cd  by  eclecticism, 
but  by  precisely  the  method  which  Fourier  adopted — the  meth- 
od of  Absolute  Departure,  Sue.  Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  and 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Lfivoisier,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Sweden- 
borg  were  anything  but  Eclectics.  The  starting-point  of  all 
these,  in  tho  process  of  Discovery,  was  an  absolute  Doubt  of 
what  men  had  done  before  them  in  the  sphere  to  which  their 
thoughts  were  applied.  It  is  true,  they  made  use  of  the  facta 
establi>hed  by  the  observations  of  others,  and  were  not  so  silly 
as  to  attempt  to  verify  all  reported  details  by  their  own  experi- 
ments,— an  attempt  which  would  have  left  them  no  time  for 
their  higher  purposes, — but  the  moment  they  came  to  give  a 
new  Theory  of  these  facts,  thoy  proclaimed  an  utter  doubt  of 
all  foregone  conclusions  in  the  same  line.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise in  the  very  nature  of  things  ?  For  us  smaller  men,  who 
can  at  best  be  only  learners  in  all  schools,  eclecticism  may  do  j 
but  for  those  great  original  minds,  whose  Discoveries  create 
epochs^  there  is  no  coufjo  but  to  depart  boldly  in  a  wajr  of  thtir 
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own,  aud  that  too,  let  what  will  come  of  it.  It  was  pre-emi- 
nentlj  ineambent  on  Fourier  to  find  bia  own  path,  because  he 
was  almost  alone  in  his  special  field  of  investigation.  He  was 
obliged  to  be  his  own  pioneer,  becanse  no  one  had  so  much  as 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  to  which  he  was  led.  At 
leiMt,  I  think  that  no  person  will  contend  that  he  could  hare  de- 
riwed  much  aMsistance  from  the  comparatively  shallow  specula- 
tions ofPiato,  Campanella,  More,  Owen,  &o.,  in  the  construction 
of  an  Integral  Social  Science,  which  was  his  main  purpose. 
What  his  proceeding  would  or  ought  to  have  been,  had  he  de- 
▼oted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  Religious  Doctrine,  is  an- 
other  and  quite  immaterial  question  here.  (5)  r.  o. 


Most  cheerfully  is  place  given  to  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion,  notwithstanding  seme  knocks  from  the  fluil  wherewith  my 
sturdy  fellow-husbandman  in  the  Associative  field  is  beating 
oot  wheat  from  chaff.  Cheerfully  7  Yesl  most  thankfully: 
for  if  1  have  wronged  one  whom  1  acknowledge  as  an  intellectu- 
al benefactor,  par-eminence^  he  is  my  best  friend  who  puts  me  in 
the  way  of  making  atonement.  And  in  one  respect  P.  G.  is  un- 
deniably right :  I  did  give  an  *'  inadequate^'  view  of  Fourier's 
.position,  which  hia  remarks  help  to  correct  and  complete; 
thoagh  if  both  of  us  were  to  write  as  many  chapters  as  we  have 
paragraphs  upon  the  subject,  we  should  still  fail  to  do  full  just- 
ice to  a  Hercules, whose  head  would  overtop  us  little  fellows  when 
mounted  on  our  highest  stilts,  or  standing  on  the  shouldors  of  a 
dozen  of  liice  dimensions.  But  though  P.  G.'s  view  seems  "  in- 
adequate,''  I  do  not  call  it  ^*  false."  To  waste  no  time,  however, 
in  b<fcndying  epithets  and  'rifling  personalities,! et  us  try  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  by  a  fair  comparison  of  views.  Com- 
ments must  necessarily  be  brief. 

1.  ^*  Integral  ExpLOBATioM.''    Of  course,  Fourier  used  the 
method,  the  very  name  of  which  was  derived  from  him,  ond 
which,  under  one  name  or  another,  all  profound  thinkers  of  his 
and  our  day,  in  QermaDy,  Francr,  &c.,  have  been  guided  by. 
But  measured  by  his  onv  standard,  was  he  faithful  in  its  appli- 
cation ?     Look  over  Schelling  and  Hegel,  for  instance,  ond  con- 
trast the  immense  range  and  thoroughness  of  their  knowledge 
in  natural  science  and  history,  with  Fourier's  astronomical  con- 
jectures aud  his  map  of  human  destiny!     Admiration  for  his 
genius  certainly  need  not  blind  us;  and  it  is  better  frankly 
to  acknowledge,  that  Fourier's  discoveries  in  Social  Science 
would    probably  have  been  more  numerous,  and  of  more  sub- 
stautinl  worth,  if  he  had  modestly  and  patiently  studied  the 
great  tcncbcrs  of  bis  own  and  preceding  times,  in  all  branches. 
But  early  in  life  he  msrked  out  his  path  for  himself,  and  most 
persistently  did  he  keep  on  his  track,  Ecalirg  precipices  and 
swimming  rivers,  unheeding  well-beaten  road?  and  strong  brid- 
ges.    This  be  did  in  a  great  measure  from  want  of  faith  in  the 
competence  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  in  bo  far  he  was  not  an  in- 
tegral explorer.    But  in  a  yet  higher  sense,  the  criticism  ap- 
pears to  nie  to  hold  good.    Asserting  the  Unity  of  Humanity  qs 
he  did,  it  became  Fourier  to  take  up  traditions  and  institu- 
tions.— religious,  social,  political, — and  tracing  them  to  their 
roots,  to  unfold  the  metamorphoses  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  thence  to  exhibit  their  present  tendencies.    The 
very  success  with  which  he  did  thus  explore  some  social  ui^ages, 
ahows  what  he  might  have  done;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that  his  plans  for  the  Phalanstery  would  have  been  larger, 
richer,  freer,  as  well  as  more  wisely  ordered,  had  he  felt  more 
faith  in  the  experience  of  legislators,  sages,  and  prophets  who 
had  gone  before  him.    This  leads  us  to  notice, 

2.  His  Disrkcabo  for  History. — By  using  the  words *^  whol- 
ly," aud  "  completely  ignoring,"  &c.,  P.  0.  perverts  my  mean- 
ing, ns  any  reader  of  the  passage  crilicized  will  detect.  >Vhat  I 
said,  and  now  repeat,  is,  thdt  Fourier  was  a  Natural  Historian 
only  of  Society,  though  jd  this  he  was  inconsistent  with  some  of 
bis  own  principles.    My  correspondent'  may  QOD>ider  Fourifr's 


Philosophy  of  History  a  good  ^*  key  to  unlock  the  mysterioss 
dealipgs  of  Providence  with  man  ;"  but  therein  I  beg  leave  Cs 
differ  from  him,  toto  coelo.  By  great  historians  of  all  ages  aad 
nations,  one  is  sustained  in  asserting,  that  no  view  of  humaa 
destiny  can  be  adequate,  which  does  not  recognize  two  grasA 
realities :  First,  that  the  Spiritual  World  ia  a  higher  plane  off 
existence  than  the  Natural  World,  and  governed  by  lawi^ 
which,  though  analogous  to  those  w  hich  regulate  all  material 
productions,  are  yet  transformed  into  a  purer  image  of  Divfais 
Wisdom  ;  second,  that  Man,  as  a  member  of  the  Spiritual  WorMp 
is  subject  to  influences,  direct  and  mediate,  from  the  Infinils 
Being,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  development  of  oiv 
Race  upon  this  globe  a  Supernatural  process.  There  is  a  prop* 
er  place  for  the  Natural  History  of  Mankind,  individually  and 
collectively,  of  course ;  but  an  Integral  Explorer  will  consider 
that  department  as  quite  subordinate  to  those  of  History,  Spir- 
itual and  Superhuman.  Above  the  "  Laros  of  Social  Develop- 
ment he  will  look  for  ita  Causes.  One  is  certainly  then  at  li^ 
erty,  nay  !  bound  to  express  the  regret  he  feels,  that  so  int»- 
itively  penetrating  an  intellect  as  Fourier,  should  have  so  much 
neglected  to  trace  the  colonizations,  affiliations,  divergence^ 
combinations,  and  intcrminglings,  whereby  the  Nations  haTa 
been  and  now  are  passing  through  a  Providential  Disciplina. 
Sooner  or  later,  some  profound  Student  of  Nature,  Lover  off 
Man,  Reverer  of  God,  will  rise,  sufficiently  illuminated  realljr 
to  **ca8t  light  upon  historical  problems,"  and  justify  the  Sovei^ 
eign  Ruler.  Until  then  one  would  be  very  loth  to  see  burned 
up  the  **  Four  Hundred  Thousand  volumes."  The  multitudeo, 
distracted  by  doubts,  jostled  in  rude  collisions,  weary  and  fain^ 
would  find  small  comfort  in  the  "Four  Movements."  As  an  Ii^ 
tegral  Explorer,  Fourier  was  bound  to  justify  his  aims  as  a  6o» 
cial  Reorganizcr,  from  the  position  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  nina- 
tcenth  century  of  Christendom.  Thus  are  we  brought  to  ooa- 
sider. 

3.  Foubieb's  ViKws  or   Christ. — Here^  again,  if  any  oiia 
believes  the  assertion,  that  "  Jesus  Christ's  mission  was  limited 
to  the  Salvation  of  Souls,'*^  with  P.  G.'s  most  unauthorised 
paraphrase  superadded, — *'  the  best  if  not  the  only  solution  we 
have  yet  had"  of  the  problem  of  Christendom."  he  certainly  ia 
free  to  hold  and  declare  his  opinion.    It  seems  quite  sure,  hew- 
ever,  from  hints  often  dropped  by  Fourier,  and  especially  fVoa 
the  whole  paesngo  in  the  *'  Nouveau  Monde,"  pp.  357-380,  thai 
such  a  solution  was  not  deemed  adequate  by  him.    And  P.  Q.^ 
own  admissions  show,  that  he  can  rest  content  in  no  such  eolm* 
tion,  whether  '^  the  best  we  have  yet  had"  or  not.     Who,  in- 
deed, capable  of  putting  two    thoughts  together,  does  not  se^ 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  either  the  most  sublime  Xtoin^  Re- 
ality, or  a  most  stupendous  delusion  which  earth  should  long 
since  have  entombed.     Now  Fourier,  apparently,  had  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  rubbish  of  Encyclopedic  Deism,  ta 
some  more  or  less  clear  conviction,  that  JeSus  Christ  was  a  cen- 
tral Providential  Agent  to  introduce  upon  earth  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.    He  was  bound,  then,  to  trace  the  influence  af 
Christianity  throughout  modern  Europe,  and  to  show  how  thig 
spiritual  power  has  modified  the  natural  development  of  Civili- 
zation.   With  his  views  of  immortality,  indeed,  he  waa  bound 
to  go  farther,  and  indicate  the  interaction  of  the  Race  ia 
Heavtn  with  the  Race  on  Earthy  and  the  position  of  Christ  af 
Mediator  ;  and  from  that  living  centre  to  draw  a  motive,  sano- 
tion,  and  rule  for  efforts  at  Social  Reform.    From  reverence^ 
prudence,  partial  convictionp,  or  naturalistic  habits  of  mindi 
Fourier  held  his  doctrine  upon  these  points  in  reserve,  and  thus 
left  his  movement,  to  all  appearance,  severed  from  the  Tree  af 
Life,  beneath  whose  branches,  ever-blooming,  and  bowed  down 
with  fruit  as  in  a  perennial  summer,  the  Nations  of  CLristei^ 
dom  gather  food. 

A  word  or  two  might  be  timely  in  regard  to  **  Eclretic'sni,* 
&c.;  but  P.  0.  and  I  have  too  long  studied  in  the  ■  me  lohaol 
to  differ  mvoh  oa  suoh  {.ointe.    One  must  Lave  rea^ji  Feiorif  r^-« 
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sot  to  Speak  of  other  great  ieaebers  in  Gormany,  Franee  and 
Bogland,~to  little  purpoBe,ifhe  bna  not  learned,  that  what 
•or  age  seeks,  is  the  Bciemck  of  that  Living  Synthesu,  whereby 
the  DiviDo  Being  forever  creates  and  re-creates  existence  in 
Universal  Unity. 

P.  Q.''9  two  remain  ins:  criticisms  on  my  criticisms,  in  relation 
to  Pantheism  and  the  function  of  Reason,  are  necessarily  post- 
poned, in  order  to  secure  some  Tariety  in  our  columns,  w.  h.  c 
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LETTER  FROM    C.   LANE. 

London,  Oct.  16,  1849. 

Dear  Friend  Channins  : — 

When  I  wan  a  boy  pacing  the  streets  of  London,  (which  was 
but  the  other  da^)  the  whule  city  and  the  whole  country  lan^ 
with  alarms  reapectins  the  invasion  of  our  island  by  the  giant- 
striding  Bonaparte  ;  and  the  whole  of  Kurope  (lom  Moscow  to 
Dublin,  from  Stockholm  to  Sicily,  waa  in  a  Rlatc  of  convulsion 
At  the  innovator,  the  destroyer  and  ci eater  of  j^inndoma,  at  the 
•ntica  of  the  ^rcat  gamester  whose  titaiues  were  nations,  whose 
dice  were  human  bones.  The  theories  of  historians,  the  opera- 
tions of  statesmen,  even  the  proplicciea  of  Scripture  were  bent 
to  expound  the  movement?  of  this  mi  »ht>  coltosFus  whobpstrode 
the  narrow  world.  According  to  the  impression  of  men  in 
those  days  our  destiny  hiniied  on  ihc  martial  succcfb  of  lhi«» 
man.  No  one  seems  to  have  hnd  even  a  dim  foresight  of  the 
▼ery  ditfeient  and  mighty  events  which  have  heen  evolvrd  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  years  of  peace  between  Bln^Iand  nnd  France. 
What  notions  of  trade,  mnnufacture,  science,  of  human  socictv. 
bave  in  this  peaceable  (not  pencefu!)  period,  become  current 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

"Why  do  I  take  this  retrospect?  Why  do  1  invite  such  re- 
flections? Simply  for  this  renson  ;  thnt  nut  even  the  weakest 
heart  may  foint  for  hope  by  the  suppression  of  the  popu  ar 
movements,  more  especially  those  of  Italy  and  Ilunwory.  What 
ia  gained  by  the  swoid  will  be  lost  by  the  sword,  and  the  party 
that  appears  to  bo  beaten,  will,  if  wise  enough  to  let  the  war- 
ring- weapons  fall,  really  become  the  conqneiors. 

The  nations  are  now  so  farenlinhtened  that  the  restored  des- 
potisms have  a  difficult  taak.  Ii'  they  adopt  a  more  lenient 
Oourse  the  people  will  quietly  ri?e  to  larger  demands:  ifthey 
income  more  oppressive  the  chances  are  that  an  uprising  %vill 
bo  provoked  and  the  chains  of  fettered  Europe  will  again  be 
burst  in  some  quarter.  Peice  must  be  the  constar  t  mi  tti<  f  the 
progresfionist.  If  for  no  other,  yet  for  Jbie  reason,  that  wo 
have  not  only  to  receive  that,  but  also  to  pay  the  bill.  In  phy- 
iical  war  success  and  failure  are  almost  equally  disastious  fo 
the  peopli^,  while  in  mental  strife,  thouiih  apparently  defeated, 
reason  and  truth  and  lovo  must  a«  certainly  triumph  as  I  am 
jours,  hopefully, 

C.  Lanb. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOR  THE  WEEK  BNDIN d  ITOV.  24. 
Latest  Date,  Nov.  10. 


Thk  New  Ministry  in  Francis  have  commenced  the  dis- 
diargo  of  their  official  functionfi,  in  the  midst  of  general  tran- 
quility. On  the  2d  inst..  the  Legislative  A»B?mbly  present 
«d  a  most  animated  aspect.  The  former  Miniaters  arrived  at 
an  oarly  hour,  and  were  received  with  marked  benevolence  by 
the  members  of  the  mijority.  M.M.  Dufaure  and  do  Tocque- 
ville  resumed  their  former  seats  close  to  General  Cavoi<;nac. 
Kone  of  the  new  Ministers  were  present  at  the  openin«;  of  the 
sitting.  Several  projects  of  laws  of  mere  local  interest  were  sub- 
•equently  voted  without  any  discussion,  and  at  3  1  3  o'clock 
Ibe  Ministers  were  ushered  in,  and  Qeneral  d*Hautpoul,  having 
mteended  the  tribune,  read  the  followinar  document : 


*'The  pro»rame  contained  In  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  take  p)a.*e  beyond  at) 
eqnivociiion  the  policy  which  he  hos  called  us  to  follow. 

'^When  he  applied  to  us  for  our  co-operation  be  had  already 
thought  proper  to  use  his  constitutional  initiative.  We  eball 
not  certainly  be  precluded  from  feeking  in  the  acts  of  the  Cab- 
inet that  freceoed  us  more  than  one  example  of  glcrioos  devot- 
edness  to  the  country  and  of  an  exalted  appreciation  of  ite  in- 
terests. 

In  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  all  individaal  mym- 
pa  thy  oucht  to  give  way,  or  rather  be  resumed  in  an  adhesion 
to  a  signal  and  sclemn  testimony  oi  friendship  and  gratitude. 

"  The  future  was  held  up  to  us,  and  we  became  convinced  of 
the  urgency  of  providins  for  its  security. 

**  The  new  Cabinet  our  previous  opiniona  sufficiently  indi- 
cated has  not  been  formed  against  the  majority.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  develops  with  energy  its  avowed  principle.  It  has  and 
cannot  have  others. 

*'  We  must  maintain  the  union  ir(  all  the  shades  in  one  party, 
for  it  is  that  party  which  will  s^ave  France.  We  shall  arrive  at 
that  result  by  a  unity  of  views,  bycoufidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  power  elected  on  the  10th  of  December,  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  and  finally  by  the  imperious  sentiment 
wakened  everv-where  in  the  minds  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
State.  Such  is  the  object  S'hich  the  Chief  of  the  Government 
invited  us  to  pursue  with  him,  engaging,  according  to  hiarl^ht, 
noblv  understood,  his  responsibility  along  with  oura  in  that  dif- 
Hcult  but  patriotic  effort. 

*'  Peace  abi  oad,  guaranteed  by  the  dignity  becoming  to  France; 
energitic  maintenance  of  order  at  home;  an  ad minisf ration, 
more  than  ever  vigilant  and  eccnomical  of  the  finances  of  the 
Slate ;  Fuch  is  the  pro!>ramme  dictated  to  us  by  the  interests  of 
the  country,  the  confidence  of  this  Assembly,  and  the  personal 
conviction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Government. 

**  *  At  the  first  rank  of  our  duties  we  place  the  protection  of 
labor  in  ail  its  degrees  and  .forms.  We,  with  the  farmer  And 
l:i borer,  more  and  more  reassured  respecting  the  future,  should 
find  at  last  completely  that  coofidcnce  which  is  beginning  to  re- 
vive. 

<*<  We  alao  desire  that  that  security  should  Fpread  toother 
regions,  reanimate  the  labors  of  intelligence,  and  restore  to 
capital  and  to  credit  a  spring  too  long  relaxed. 

*'  *  The  Cabinet,  in  accepting  the  burden  of  affairs  which  it 
did  not  seek,  baa  counted  on  your  sympathy  and  support;  your 
exalted  reason  and  patriotism  have  given  it  that  right.'" 

The  President  on  the  3d  instant,  installled  the  Judges  in  the 
Palais  do  Ju»-tice.  The  ceremcny  is  defctibed  as  being  very 
imposing.  Louis  Napoleon  wfnt  in  the  unifo/m  of  a  Gener^ 
of  the  National  Guaid,  and  was  ftron<ily  escorted.  Ma^s  was 
said  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  newly  re6tor*:d  Saints 
Chiipelle,  after  which  (he  President  and  those  who  aariated  re- 
paired to  the  Great  Hall  of  Justice.  After  a  short  address  from 
M.  Rouhcd,  one  of  the  ministers,  Louis  Nipoleon  replied  as 
fullowB : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  among  you,  and  to 
preside  at  a  solfmn  ceremony,  which,  in  re-constituting  the 
magintracy,  rcestabli^hea  a  principle  which  a  momentary  error 
alone  could  huve  misunderstood.  During  a  period  of  agitation 
and  at  a  time  whrn  notions  of  what  is  just  and  unjust  appear  to 
bo  confburided,  it  is  useful  to  restore  the  pnstige  of  great  in- 
stitutions, and  to  prove  that  certain  piinciples  contain  within 
themsi'lvcsa  force  which  cannot  bo  destroyed.  One  is  rejoiced 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  fundamental  lawa  of  the  country  have 
been  renewed;  that,  alihouijh  the  poweia  of  the  State  have 
passed  into  other  htndc,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion and  shipwreck,  the  principle  of  the  iricmovable  chaiacter 
o'  the  magistracy  remained  unchanged.  In  fact,  sr.ciety  is  not 
transfoimed  at  tho  will  of  humail  ambition — forma  charige,  hut 
the  sub^tance  remains.  Notwiih6tai?diD§  the  political  tempests 
which  have  raged  ainee  1         we  still  <xiai— tbanka  «ionato 
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the  lar^e  inslitations  founded  by  the  Consulate  snd  ihe Empire. 
Dynasties  and  charters  ha^e  passed  away,  but  that  which  sur- 
vives and  saves  us  is  religion,  combined  with  the  organizations 
of  jastice,  the  army,  and  the  administrative  establishmt^ntff.  Let 
as,  tlierefore,  honor  that  which  is  immutable,  but  let  us  likewise 
honor  that  which  is  good  in  the  changes  which  have  been  tntro- 
doced.  To-day,  for  Example,  you  come  from  all  parts  of  Prance 
to  take  oath  in  presence  of  the  first  Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  not  to  an  individual  that  you  swear  fidelity,  but  to  the  law. 
You  come  here  in  presence  of  God  and  of  ihe  great  powers  of 
the  S>tate,  to  fulfill  religiously  a  commission  of  which  the  austere 
accomplishment  ha-f  ever  distinguished  the  French  ma?istracv. 
It  is  consoling  to  reflect  tnat,  without  the  pale  of  political  pas- 
sions and  of  the  agitations  of  society,  ihoreexista  a  body  of  men 
having  no  other  guide  than  their  conscience,  no  othe  pasion 
than  that  of  doing  good,  and  no  other  object  than  that  of  con- 
trlbotine^  to  the  reign  of  justice. 

*'  Yon,  gentlemen,  are  about  to  return  to  your  Departments 
Carry  with  you  the  conviction  that  we  have  qnited  the  era  of 
rdTolttiionSy  and  that  we  have  entered  the  area  of  amelorations 
which  prevent  oatastrophies.  Apply  firmly  but  likewise  im- 
partial I  j,  your  greatest  privilege^the  totelfti7  dispositions  of 
oar  codes.  Let  there  never  be  a  guilty  man  unpunished,  nor 
an  innocent  man  persecuted.  It  is  time  as  I  have  already 
■aid  that  those  who  are  well  iatentionod  should  be  reassured, 
and  that  those  who  wish  to  set  up  their  epintonSj  and  their 
passions  in  place  of  the  national  will  should  abandon  their  in- 
tentiona  You,  gentlemen,  by  administering  Justice  in  the  no- 
blest and  in  the  most  eatended  aeoeptation  of  the  word  will  have 
done  mnoh  for  the  consulidation  of  the  Republio,  for  you  will 
have  fortified  throughout  theeountry  a  respect  for  law,  that  first 
daty  and  that  first  quality  of  a  free  people." 

This  speech,  which  was  delivered  in  a  clear  and  firm  tone  of 
voice,  was  received  with  unanimous  eheers  and  cries  of  "  Vive 
Napoleon !'' 

Mr.  RivB9,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stater 
was  received  on  Thursday  by  the  President  of  the  Republic! 
The  President  was  most  gracious,  but  he  observed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  between  the  two 
Governmetits,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  honor  of 
receiving  him,  if,  instead  of  being  a  Republican  Mininter,  he 
had  been  a  Monarchical  Ambassador. 

The  decisive  attitude  assumed  by  England  on  the  Turkish 
question  has  annoyed  the  Russian  Emperor  very  much — He 
has  cau^^  Count  Nesselrode  to  address  an  energetic  note  to  the 
English  Qovernment  on  the  subjeot.  In  the  note  the  Emperor 
protests  sgainst  this  demonstration  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and 
against  the  right  which  England  arrogates  to  herself  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  which  regards  only  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 
As  to  the  difficulties  which  this  affair  may  give  rise  to,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  existing  between  these  two  powers  be- 
toDgs,  sa  js  the  note,  to  them  alone,  and  England  ought  to  re- 
main completely  unconnected  with  it. 

The  Emperor  has  signified,  it  is  said,  to  FnadEffendi,  that  he 
may  now  consider  his  mission  as  terminated ;  that  his  presence 
at  St.  Petersburg  was  a  violation  of  a  convention  entered  into 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Russia,  according  to  which  the 
Sultan  eould  not  send  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg without  having  first  given  notice  to  the  Russian  embassy  ; 
that  he  in  a  sentiment  of  friendship,  had  been  pleased  to  accord 
an  audience  of  honor  to  the  Sultan's  envoy ;  but  that  Arom  the 
moment  that  this  latter  had  considered  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  intervention  of  France  and  England,  his  kind  disposition 
toward  the  Sublime  Porte  must  naturally  be  changed,  and  hence- 
forward the  communications  of  the  Turkish  envoy  must  take 
place  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign  affaira 


JStmB  of  ti]e  iDeek. 


From  the  H.  O.  Fleafuas. 

STEAMBOAT  EXPLOSION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  PERSONS  KltXEa 


When  trouble  J  by  cress  or  cars,  leaCit  into  thvsdlf. 


One  of  the  most  deplorable  eatastrophies  that  ever  occnrred|i» 
the  history  of  steamboat  explosions,  look  place  at  our  levse 
yesterday  evening,  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock. 

The  steambout  Louisiana,  Captain  Cannon,  bound  for  81. 
Louis,  loaded  wiib  a  valuable  cargo,  and  having  ou  board  a  largs 
number  of  passengers,  had  rung  her  last  bell,  and  was  just  back- 
ing out  from  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Gravier  street,  when  the 
whole  of  her  boilers  burst  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  whick 
revounded  throughout  the  city.  The  concussion  was  so  ereat 
that  it  shook  the  hojses  to  their  foundation  for  many  squares 
distant.  The  Louisiana  was  lying  aong  side  the  steamer, 
Bostona," Captain  DustiUi  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
steamer  Storm,  Captain  Hopkins,  had  just  ariived  irqin  Louis- 
ville, coming  in  on  her  starboard  side.  The  upper  woiks  of 
ihese  two  boats  are  a  complete  wreck,  their  chimneys  having 
been  carried  away,  and  their  cabins  stove  in  and  shattered  in 
some  places  to  atoms.  The  violence  of  the  shock  operating  o& 
the  boilers  was  tremendous.  A  part  of  one  them,  a  mass  of 
considerable  size,  Whs  hurled  with  inconceivable  force  on  the 
levee.  It  cnt  a  mule  in  two,  killed  a  horse  and  the  driver  of  a 
dray,  to  which  they  were  attached,  instantaneously.  Another 
massive  portion  of  the  same,  twelve  feet  long  and  of  immense 
weight,  was  blown  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Front  streets,  a 
distance  of  200  yards  at  least,  prostrating  three  large  iron  pillars 
which  supported  a  wooden  shed  or  awning,  which  stood  before 
the  coff'ee-house  there.  Before  coming  In  contact  with  the  Irctt 
pillars,  the  fragment  of  the  boiler  cut  through  several  bales  of 
cotton,  which  lay  in  its  passage,  making  the  staple  scatter  through 
the  air  as  if  it  had  been  run  through  a  cotton  gin. 

Th4  news  spread  like  wildfire,  ond  our  citizens  rushed  from 
all  directions  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Already,  on  our  ar* 
rival,  a  number  of  bodies,  in  every  conceivable  state  of  sad 
mutilation  had  been  dragged  from  the  wreck,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  dense  crowd  that  had  assembled.  Hacks  and 
furniture  carts  were  sent  for,  and  the  wounded  were  conveyed 
away  to  the  hospitals.  The  sight  of  the  mon^led  bodies  whiih 
strewed  the  levee  on  all  sides,  and  th3  shrieks  of  the  dyiBf", 
were  appalling,  makihg  the  blood  cuidle  with  hoiror.  We  saw 
one  man  with  his  head  ofiT,  hii  entrails  out,  and  one  leg  off.  A 
woman,  whose  long  dark  hair  lay  wet  and  matted  by  her  side, 
had  ooe  leg  off  above  her  knee,  whilst  her  body  was  shockingly 
mangled.  A  large  man,  having  the  skull  crushed  in,  lay  a  corpse 
his  face  looking  as  if  it  had  been  painted  red.  Others  of  botli 
sexes,  also  with  legs  and  arms  off,  mere  trunks,  lay  about  tn 
different  places.  Two  bodies  were  found  locked  together, 
brought  by  death  into  a  sudden  and  close  embrace.  But  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  describe  all  the  revolting  sights  which  met 
our  view.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  death  was  revealed  there  under 
almost  every  variety  of  appalling  horror.  ^The  Louisana  sunk 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  explosion,  and  it  is  supposed  manj 
who  went  on  board  to  assist  the  wounded  were  carried  down 
with  her.  This  we  judge  from  the  fact  of  several  persons,  who 
hiid  escaped  the  first  iff^^cts  of  the  explosion,  having  jumped 
overboard  were  providentially  soved. 

A  gentleman  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Louisana,  was 
standinsr  on  the  hurricane-deck,  abaft  the  weeel-house*.  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  escaped.  He  d'stinctly  saw  the 
faces  and  arms  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  Tiinly  stinziling 
to  free  themselves  from  the  fallin?  timbers.  T  hey  wcie  tarried 
down  with  the  boat  when  she  sank.  He  succeeded  in  saving  a 
little  negro  boy.  About  twenty  per  ions  were  «t  ending  on  the 
bow  of  the  boat  when  she  went  down,  most  of  whom  were  saved* 
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The  ri^er  was  covered  immediately  after  the  accident  wiih 
Aragmeots  of  the  wreclc.  A  portion  of  the  stern  of  the  ladies 
•abin  of  the  steamer  is  still  out  of  water.  Numerous  small  boats 
were  employed  in  picking  np  the  wounded.  At  half-past  five 
o*elock,  P.  M.,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  from  the  Boston ia, 
which  called  our  firemen  to  the  npot,  but  it  heppily  was 
unfounded. 

iLis  impossible  to  ^ive  anythins^  like  a  precise  account  of  the 
Ion  of  life  on  this  sad  occasion.  Some  estimate  it  at  fifty  per- 
•ona.  some  a  hundred,  whilst  others  assert  that  nQi  less  than  two 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed  or  drowned. 
Mayor  'Jrossman,  who  was  on  that  part  of  the  levee  where  the 
Louisana  lay,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither  when  he  heard  the  exploiiion,  and  states  that  from 
observation  and  dilligent  inquiry,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
must  have  perished  by  this  accident.  The  wharves  were  lined 
with  apectators.  The  Storm  from  Cincinnati,  was  loaded  with 
passengers,  and  as  the  destructive  fra foments  of  the  Louisiana 
were  scattered  in  evcr>  direction,  the  havoc  which  was  made 
amon^  the  crowds  cannot  fall  much  below  the  figure  in  his 
Honor's  estimate.  The  effects  of  this  disaster,  unexampled  in 
any  former  steamboat  explosion  at  New  Orleaii>f,  was  visible  in 
•very  circle  of  society  here  last  evening.  Dismay  was  in 
■very  countenance,  and  sympathy  for  the  surviving?  friends  of 
those  who  were  thus  prematurely  hurried  into  eternity,  and  fur 
those  who  have  been  mutilated,  rent  every  heart.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  boat  which,  by  the  explosive  fotce  of  that  subtile 
and  terrible  agent  etenro,  was  so  soon  reduced  to  fragments  as 
the  Louisiana — never  one  that  in  an  instant  came  nearer 
annihilation.  We  learn  that  before  proceeding  on  her  way  to 
8t.  Louis,  this  nnfurtunato  boat  was  engaged  to  descend  the 
atream  to  the  Third  Municipality,  to  take  on  board  two  hundred 
German  emigrants.  The  Storm  it  is  also  stated,  landed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passengers  at  Lniayeltc,  in  coming  down, 
which  circumstance,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  much  saving  of 
life. 

Thb  BovroN  Printers. — On  Saturday  evening  a  meeting  of 
Journeyman  Printers  of  the  City  of  New-York  was  held  at 
Btoneall's  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  means  to  aid  their 
brother  craftsmen  now  on  a  "  strike''  in  Boston.  The  Boston 
Printers  have  found  cnthuiastic  and  substantial  sympathy  in 
this  City,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  other  places  where  their 
eause  has  been  represented. At  Pittsburgh  a  strike  is  in  prepar- 
ation, or  rather  a  bill  of  prices  being  formed  which  it  is  hoped 
the  employers  will  acoeed  to  without  compulsion.  The  Pitts- 
burghers  resolve  to  contribute  $1  each  to  the  aid  of  the  Boston- 
ians.  We  also  record  with  pleasure  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
lately  *' Striving"  Tailors  of  Boston ;  they  knew,  by  experience, 
the  need  of  aid  in  such  cases,  and  sent  $70  to  tb^  printers  last 
week,  with  an  intimation  that  more  would  be  raised.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas^  The  journeymen  Printers  of  this  City  have  watched 
It  with  anxious  solicitude  the  progress  of  the  struggle  now  ex- 
isting in  Boston,  between  their  fellow-craftmen  and  their  em- 
ployers {  and,  whereas,  we  consider  the  new  tarriff  of  prices 
Adopted  by  the  *^  Printer^s  Union"  but  a  just  and  reasonable  ad- 
Tance  of  their  former  '* starvation  wages;"  and,  whereas 
many  of  onr  brethren  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  accede  to  their  moderate, de- 
mands.   Threfore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  hcartly  approve  of  the  noble 
stand  ^aken  by  their  fellow-craftsmen  of  Boston,  to  obtain  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  labor. 

Besohed,  That  while  the  Printer  is  the  hardest  worked  me- 
ohanio  in  the  country,  he  is  frequently  the  poorest  paid. 

B^soh'sd,  That  we  extend  to  oor  brothers  in  Boston,  our  sin- 
oerest  sympathy,  and  that  their  appeal  to  the  P. inters  of  New- 
Tork  shall  be  responded  to  in  a  way  that  sliall  ashure  them  that 


we  are  ever  ready  to  stand  by  the  weak  and  oppressed  when* 
ever  called  upon. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  high  time  the 
Printers,  and  Workiugmen  of  this  country  arose  from  the  leth- 
argy and   inertness  which  have  for  some  years   characterized 
them,  and  that  they  now  make  a  decided  and  unanimous  stand 
for  their  remaining  rights,  as  well  as  to  recover  those  which  are 
lost. 

Resolved,  That  in  looking  at  the  State  of  the  Working-men 
of  our  country— in  contemplating  their  position  now  as  com- 
pared with  former  times,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  grad- 
ual but  sure  decline  which  has  taken  place.  This  decline  has 
gone  on  irrespective  of  the  Party  which  ruled  the  Country  or 
the  policy  they  pursued ;  thus  showing  that  the  disease  was 
deeper  and  it  needed  a  more  radical  remedy  than  any  proposed 
by  the  parties  who  have  yet  had  power. 

Resohid^  That  while  we  keep  in  view  the  grand  source  of  the 
evils  which  oppress  the  Workingman,  still  we  do  not  mean  to 
remain  idle  till  that  great  wrong  is  righted,  but  that,  while  ne 
will  never  lose  sight  of  that  heaven-given  right,  we  eamestlj 
recommend  to  the  Printers  of  Boston  and  all  other  Workingmen 
on  a  strike,  to  combine  as  many  of  their  numbers  as  possess 
means  or  credit,  and  start  in  business  for  themselves,  and  thus 
show  to  capitalists  that  Working  men  are  not  yet  entirely  power- 
less but  have  the  capacity  to  work  for  themselves  at  least  as 
well  as  at  the  beck  of  others ;  remembering  the  glorious  success 
of  the  Printeis  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Journeymen  -Tailors  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  appeal  of  onr  brother  craftsmen  in  Bos- 
ton we  recognize  the  voice  of  brother  unto  brother ;  that  it  is 
with  the  sincerest  sympathy  we  respond  to  their  call  for  aid  ; 
and  ibe  better  to  testify  our  approval  of  their  late  course  we  re- 
commend the  {appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consist  of  one  from 
each  office  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  aid  of  those  who  have  un- 
fortunately been  deprived  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  Aome  of  the  employers  in  Boston  te  ccmply  with  their  just 
demands. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  three  Treasurers  be  appointed 
by  the  Chaiiman  to  receive  aad  forward  to  the  Printers  in  Boston 
such  moneys  as  shall  be  collected  by  the  above  Committee. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  appointed  the  followinsr  gentleman  as 
paid  Treasuies;  Thomas  N.  Rookcr,  William  Barion  Jr.  and 
Charles  \fcDevitt 

On  motion,  it  was 

Uesohed,  That  it  is  with  f?inuore  feelino's  ofpleapure  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  minly  and  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  the 
Journeyman  Tailors  of  Boston  came  forward  with  their  sympathy 
and  means  m  behali'  of  our  fellow  cmfrsmen  in  that  city,  and 
that  we  tender  to  them  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 


DaEADrrL  Scene  at  an  fclxncuTJOv. — ARockinsham  fN.C] 
correspondent  of  the  Fayettevilh  Obf^frver  givos  the  following 
scene  at  the  execution  of  a  man  named  Robert  Hildreth,  at  that 
place  on  the  2d  inst. : 

The  axe  glittered,  the  trap-door  falls,  and  Hildreth  swings  by 
the  neck.  For  half  a  minute  he  remains  motionless.  Is  he 
dead  ?  Can  his  own  weight  without  having  fallen  one  inch 
have  broken  his  neck  7  No !  Poor  fellow,  he  expected  one  pang 
and  that  his  last!  but  the  fatality  which  often  leads  Sheriffs  to 
groAS  ne4.'li<;ence  in  executing  thu  law,  must  cost  him  now  a 
world  of  woe.  With  a  convuli^ivc  effort  he  reaches  the  platform 
and  stands  on  earth  ogain  alive.  The  cap  has  fallen  from  his 
face.  The  blood  was  already  fast  rushin*;  upwards.  But  his 
\iiTse  and  muscular  neck  prevented  the  lope  from  tightening. 
Even  *ben  his  meekness  did  not  leave  him.  He  spoke  without 
complaint  in  a  clear  %'oice,  that  was  heard  with  awe  by  every 
ear ;  "  Come  here  and  fix  the  rope — it  won't  choke  mo  to  oeaih!'* 
The  Sheriff  did  go  to  him.    Fir^t  with  an  axe,  ihen  with  a 
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piece  of  flcantltog  he  endeavored  to  knock  away  the  boards. 
At  last  he  pushed  Hildreth's  feet  from  the  ecaflTuId  and  hung 
him  inefficiently  a  second  time.  The  poor  fellow  made  no 
farther  effoit  to  recover  himself.  Finding  that  he  was  hun«: 
in  a  way  which  produced  the  must  c^crutiatin^,  because 
gradual  suffocation— with  the  blood  slowly  collectini<  in  his 
brain,  through  a  circulation  only  partially  impeded— ihe  un- 
fortunate man,  compelled  by  the  pangs  winch  momentarily  grew 
greater,  drew  up  his  Iei28  as  high  as  possible,  then,  wiih  all  his 
force,  throw  them  down  to  tighten  the  cord.  Three  several 
times  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  he  did  the  same  again.  Then 
his  struggles  ceased — his  own  executioner,  he  becomes  un- 
con.«?c!OUS  of  piin.  The  scene  at  Rockinghim,  or  something 
equally  shocking,  disguaiing,  abominable  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  witnessed  almost  without  exception  wherever 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted  in  North  Carolina. 


Qiomn  anlr  tfonntrg  items. 


^•« ' 


fpr  The  wife  of  Hon.  Lewis  C.  Levin,  M.  C.  from  Pennsjlvania 
is  figuring  quite  largely  in  a  curious  trial  now  in  progress  at 
Baltimore.  Mrs.  L.  is  charged  with  a  violent  assault  up  a 
\oung  man  named  Fite,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  The 
assault  was  committed  on  a  public  road  leading  from  the  citjr 
File,  riding  in  a  buggy,  passed  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Levin  and 
looked  in — expected  as  he  says,  to  see  one  of  the  family  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted ;  but  failing  t«  recognize  who  waB 
within  he  drew  up  and  allowed  the  carriage  to  pass  again.  Mrs. 
Levin,  immediately  taking  his  conduct  as  an  insult,  ordered  her 
footman  to  seize  the  young  man,  which  he  did,  and  ^held  him 
while  she  cow  hided  him. 


-k.A*'*- 


HioHLT  Important  Arrkst.— Recovery  of  $15,000  worth  of 
Stolen  Jemdry,  Diamonds,  &c.— On  the  ISth  inst.,  officer  A.  M. 
C.  Smith,  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  Wilkes,  took  into  custody  a 
nan  named  Samuel  Dury,  and  his  son  Samuel  Dury,  jr.,  charged 
as  being  the  individuals  who  in  the  month  of  May  last,  made 
the  diabolical,  but  fortunately  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy 
the  lives  oi  Thomas  Warner,  Esq.,  and  family,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  infernil  machine  into  his  house,  which,  on  being 
opened,  exploded  and  threw  down  the  partition  well  between 
the  dining-room  and  the  entry,  hurled  \he  window  into  the  street 
and  broke  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the  family  were 
dining  at  the  time.    Suspicion  since  the  time  of  the  transaclion 
has  rested  on  the  accused  ;    bar,  until  the  I5th  inst.,  evidence 
sufficient  to  cause  their  arrest  had  not  been  obtained.    On  that 
day  the  father  was  overheard  in  a  conversation  with  two  notorious 
rascals,  to  say  that  he  bad  constiucted  the  machine  and  sent  his 
son  disguised  as  a  Spanish  negro  to  Mr.  Warner's  house  with 
it ;  that°he  had  used  his  best  efforts  lo  destroy  Mr.  Warner  and 
hisfaniily  with  it,  and  legretted  exceedingly  hiswanlofsuccess. 
He  also  ursed  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
to  mako  a  similar  ailcmpt.     On  this   information,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arieat  and  that  of  his  son,  and  the  gentlemen 
above  named  took  him  into  custody  at  Brooklyn.    On  searching 
his  house  at   Astoria,  about   815,000   worth  of  jewelry,  gold 
watches,  diamonds,  spoons,  &c.,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  vignettes  for  the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  and  alterin;'  bank 
bills, ^dies  for  coining  doubloons  and  other  coin,  Spanish  and 
American,  and  counterfeit  and  altered  bills  of  the  Eagle  Bank 
R.  L,  were  f.mnd.     A  great  part  of  the  jewelry  is  supposed  to 
be  the  proceeds  of  a  burglary  committed  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
some  time  since.     An  examination  into  the  affair  *ill  take 
place  in  a  few  days,  and  will  probably  Ic-a^  to  very  important 
disclosures  in  regard  to  very  extensive  counterfeiting  operations 
which  have  for  a  loag  lime  been  carried  on— [Jour,  ol  Com. 


How  Mamt  Miles  a  Printer's  Hand  Travels.— Although 
a  printer  may  be  setting  all  day,  yet  in  his  own  way  he  is  a 
great  traveller,  or  at  least  his  hand  is,  as  we  shall  prove.  A 
goodprinter  will  set  8,000  ems  a  day,  or  about  24.000  letters. 
The  distance  travelled  over  by  his  hand  will  average  about  one 
foot  per  letter,  going  to  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  contained 
and  of  course  returning  making  two  feet  every  letter  he  sets^ 
This  would  make  a  distance  each  day  of  48,000  feet  or  a  little 
more  than  9  miles ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  leaving  out  Sun- 
days, that  member  travels  about  3,000  miles  I 


^^•«4>»«  .^ 


Advantages  in  Wetting  Bricks.— Few  people  except  bnil- 
ders  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of  weeting  bricks  before  lay« 
ing  them.  A  wall  twelve  inches  thick,  built  with  good  mortar^ 
with  brick  well  soaked,  is  stronger,  in  every  respect,  than  one 
sixteen  inches  thick  built  dry.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  if 
the  bricks  are  saturated  with  water  they  will  not  abstract  from 
the  mortar  the  moisture  which  is  necessary  to  crystallization 
and,  on  the  contrary,  they  wjU  unite  chemically  with  the  mota/ 
and  become  as  hard  as  a  rock. 


«»-  »  .  <5«  »  «  -••*  - 


Milk  for  Boarders — The  New  York  Express  says  :— 
The  milk  at  a  very  fashionable  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the- 
city,  which  was  usually  very  good,  was  found  to  be  very  poor 
one  morning  last  week,  looking  blue,  and  having  a  waterish  cast. 
Next  morning,  the  milkman  was  arraigned  and  asked,  what  was 
the  matter  ?     His  reply  to  the  servant  was : 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  made  a  mistake.  T helped  you  out  of  the 
Board  ing' Houte  and  Boarding-School  can,  I  will  be  more  care- 
ful in  future.    It  shall  never  be  done  again." 


^*«' 


RoBBEttY  OF   Gold  Dust.— A   heavy  robbery  of  gold   dust 
was  effected  at  some  point  between  San  Francisco  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.    The  facts  are  these:— Two  boxes  of 
gold  du9t  was  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  Messrs.  Dewitt  &  Co., 
of  New-York,  and  by  them  forwarded  by  Adams*  Express— one 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to  Baltimore.    On 
opening  the  box  at  the  Mint,  it  was  ascertained  that  about  five 
hundred  ounces  of  Gold  had  been  ab-jtracted  from  one  of  the 
Inner  tin  boxes,    which  had   been  effected  by  boring  a   hole 
through  the  wooden  box,  and  then  with  a  chizel  perforating 
«he  tin  box.    In  this  way  it  was  emptied  of  its  contents.    A 
telegraphio  dispatch  was  received  from  Baltimore,  stating  that 
iboot  one  hundred  ounces  had  been  abstracted  from  that  box 
Baking  over  10,000  dollars'  worth,  in  all.     The  parties  cone  rn- 
•d  in  this  city  have  offered  a  reward  of  $3000  for  thedeteciir  a 
and  conviction  of  the  offenders,  and  SIOOO  for  the  recovery  of 
the  gold  dust.— /tfurmz/  Commtrce, 


Pure  Blood  Shhep.- Messrs.  D.  W.  Catlin  of  New  York,  and< 
C.  B.  Smith  of  Litchfield  County,   Conn.,  have  just    imported', 
twenty- five  fine  Saxony  sheep  as  an  addition  to  _their  flocks  in 
Torrington  a  Conn.    The  sheep  are  from  the 

flock  of  Maximilan  Baron  de  Spenck  Leitchena,  near  Leipsio^ 
Saxony,  and  are  imported  with  a  view  of  introducing,  so  far  as^ 
practicable,  in  this  country,  the  system  of  wool  growing  prac- 
ticed in  Germany. 


•■*-*^v*- 


Return  op  Mr.  BuRRiTT.—ElihuBurrilt,  the  Philanthropist 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  Citizen,  has  returned  from  Europe, 
havini?  been  absent  tljree  years,  enga^^ed  in  efforts  xqt  the  pro- 
motion of  love  and  good  will  among  the  nations.  He  was  the 
orisinator,  we  believe,  of  the  recent  Peace  Convention  in  Paris 
and  also  of  the  one  held  in  Brussels  last  year. 


-♦«^*«-4 


An  Octogenarian  JuDcE.-Hon  Samuel  S.WiMe  the  octo- 
i^enar  ian  J  ud-e  of  the  Supreme-Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts^ 
"ruduated  at  Dartmouth  CulJcge  in  1789,  just  60  years  ago. 
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Stoppage  op  the  New  Coim. — A  London  paper  says  that 
Ihe  GoTcrnment  bapo  stopped  tho  issue  of  the  new  two  shiliinjf 
pieces,  (the  florin,)  ia  consequence  of  the  strong  popular  feelin^ 
BMnifested  at  ihe  absence  on  it  of  the  recognition  of  the  supreme 
•overeienty  of  God,  in  tlie  letters  **  D.  G.  F.  D.,»  JHi  Gratia 
Fldei  lieftfuor,  *<  By  the  ^ace  of  God  Defender  of  the  Faith.'* 
bitber}0  imprinted  on  our  whole  coinage ;  the  coin  is  to  be  re- 
if  sued  with  the  letters  added. 


A  Pleasant  Sight. — The  Faf  A  Jufffr  mentions  that  George 
H.  Bilggs,  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  Georse  S.  Bout  well,  the  tliree 
candidates  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  were  all  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  Adams  house  dinner  table,  a  few  days  since* 
tndnlsing  not  only  in  the  substantial  things  provided,  but  in 
fery  friendly  conversation.  It  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation . 
They  are  all  temperance  men,  of  course,  and  act  consistently  in 
patronizing  a  temperate  hotel. 


<»  v«  O  •  •  ■^^ —  — 


{eCP'^^®  Picayune  says  that  an  old  rniser,  a  planter,  died  at 
Attakapas  lately,  who  was  worth  in  money,  land  and  negroes 
al  least  9300,000.  He  had  his  coflin  made  before  his  death  of 
rough  unhewn  planks,  in  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
■ome  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Secreted  in  the 
•oiling  of  his  house  was  45,003  in  gold,  asd  in  an  iron  chest, 
alao,  a  very  lar^e  amount  in  gold  and  paper. 


DAVI8>  NATURE'S  DIVINE  REVEUiTlONS. 

A  new  edition  of  this  great  work  has  joat  been  printed,  ibr 
which  orders  may  now  be  filled  to  any  amount  Price  reduced 
to  $2,  with  the  former  liberal  rates  of  discount  to  clubs  and  oth- 
ers wiio  purchase  by  the  quantity  and  for  casb.  For  remittan- 
ces of  $2,  single  copies  will  be  forwarded  per  mai?^  to  all  parti 
of  the  United  States,  the  postage  (one  cent  per  ounce)  amount- 
ing to  about  47  centu.  Address  "  Lyon  &  Fishboagh,  eare  ef 
J.  8.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York." 

N.  B.  In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  the  subscriber  would 
say  that  the  work  on  Psychology  promised  by  him  some  time 
ago,  is  in  a  considerable  slate  of  forwardness,  but  ctroomstanoes 
will  have  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  published  before  the 
coming  Spring.  Its  publication  will  be  duly  announced  ia  Th* 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  other  p^Mrs.        William  Fisuboook. 


CONTENTS, 


—  ^  »< o»«< 


TuEKS  Imfeovc.  The  Turkish  Government  has  established 
a  system  for  gratuitous  medical  aid  throughout  the  Empire. 
Physicians  are  appointed,  with  salaries,  to  visit  and  attend  the 
sick,  and  prohibited  to  take  any  fees  from  the  poor.  They  are 
to  report  their  cases  every  three  months  oflicially.  They  are 
Babjected  to  penalties  if  they  neglect  the  poor  in  fuvor  of  other 
classes. 
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Th«  Wheeling  Bbidge. — The  wire  suspension  bridge  at 
Wheeling  was  opened  in  grand  style  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
city  authorities  and  managers  of  the  bridge  company  united  in 
a  public  jubilee.  The  Pittfibur^h  papers  arc  out  strong  against 
the  structure,  because  it  has  already  stopped  several  steamboats 
ihe  chimneys  of  which  were  too  high  to  permit  them  to  pass. 

What*s  in  a  name. — A  noisy  individual  caught  by  the  New 
Orleans  police  last  week,  and  brought  before  the  Recorder  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace,  declined  to  give  any  other  name 
than  **  the  Fillmore  Ranger  Wharf  Rat.*"  The  Rat  having  been 
snfficiently  woiried  was  consigned  to  the  cage. 


■^**i 


t*MR.  AMD  Mrs.  Jcd.^on. — Late  letters  from  these  devoted  Bap- 
tisl  Missionaries,  say  that  both  are  in  excellent  spirits  and  in  go'od 
jiealth.  Mrs.  J.  has  entirely  recovered,  and  now  has  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nsefhl  life  to  come  amid  scenes  of  labor  and  great  in- 
terest. 


-—■ ^^  ••< 


Colored  Miners. — Some  merchants  in  New  York  have 
Ibrmed  an  association  of  colored  men,  ten  in  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  in  California.  They  are  among  the  most  re- 
apeotable  and  intelligent  of  the  colored  citixens  of  New  York 
and  will  leave  in  the  Hampden  during  the  week. 


The  Bangor  Mercury  thinks  the  farmers  in  that  region 
flliould  pay  more  attention  than  they  do  to  the  fattening  of 
poultry,  It  says — ^  to  look  at  some  of  the  poultry  exposed  for 
•ale  in  onr  market,  one  would  suppose  it  died  of  consumption  or 
gave  up  the  ghost  after  a  fruitless  chase  after  gvasshoppers." 


PROSPECTUS 

/  or 

THE  SPIRIT_OF  THE  A&E. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaceful  Transfomo^ 
tion  of  human  societies  Irom  isolated  t^  associated  interest^ 
from  competitive  to  co-operative  industry,  fi«om  disunity  t« 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani* 
lation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har^ 
monixe  man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  tbo  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Comma- 
nities,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdoin  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Eorth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  humaa 
societies,  The  SpirU  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  higheei 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign, — reports  of  Re-> 
form  Movements— sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex 
tracts  from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Enropo 
Oreat  Britian  and  the  United  States,     The  Spirit  tf  The  Agm 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progrew/ 
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Interesting  Meetucg. — Henry  Clay,  aoeomp:iined  by  his 
friend  Aldernau  Benson,  called  upon  Father  Mathew  at  the 
Irving  House,  New  York.  High  and  deserved  compliments  passed 
between  the  two,  and  Vo  •  s  were  eqriesed  that  they  would 
•oon  meet  again  at  Washington. 
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Written  for  Hi*  spirit  of  th« 

THE  CUERQYMAN'8   BEST  .ARGUMENT 

He  rose  tip  'mong  his  people 

Wltli  aspect  tindefiled, 
And  though  an  earnest  man  he  wis, 

He  looked  like  a  simple  ehUd ; 


■Un,  iMurd-featiiFed  beings 
aroi^  him  in  their  pews, 
Jhtmm  vhoee  nigged  brows,  and  wrinkled  ^es 
IDiBliUled  ne  kiwlly  dewv ; 

Tei  he  poared  oat  his  seal  onto  them— 

And  his  Toice  rose  thrillingly, 
At  ke  strove  to  move  their  spirits 

By  eaoh  strong  and  varied  plea. 

*<Bj  the  love  of  Oodin  Heaven, 
Bj  the  love  of  Man  on  earth, 
^  the  Holy  Spirit  whispering 
.  To  eaoh  mortal  from  his  birth, 

^^By  the  Paradise  of  goodness, 

By  the  Hell  of  a  blasted  soul," 
And  still  at  each  stirring  sentenoe 

A  glance  around  I  stole, 

To  see  if  those  money-makers 

Were  softened  or  sabdiied, 
If  aught  but  the  grinding  love  of  gain 

Before  their  spirits  stood. 

And  in  that  glance  around  me 

An  argument  I  caugUt, 
do  nogent  in  its  simple  grace, 

That  I  felt  the  work  was  wrought. 

When  first  their  preaclicr  had  entered 

The  church  at  morning  prime, 
And  made  his  way  to  the  pulpit 

'Nealh  the  pealing  organ  chime. 

This  argument  had  followed  him, 

With  noiseless  steps  and  light, 
As  the  snow-drop  follows  the  spring-tio&e, 

In  its  dress  of  snowy  white ; 

Bo  blossomed  she  on  his  footsteps, 
And  the  rudest  and  roughest  men 

Ab  they  gazed  at  the  fair  young  creature 
Moved  their  lips  as  to  say  "Amen !" 

And  bowed  their  heads  for  a  blessing, 
*   A^  an  angel  had  passed  them  by. 
Oh !  better  than  all  the  proaohing 
Was  that  living  homily ! 


And  when,  at  ihe  Benediction, 
8he  rote  in  her  meekness  there, 

She  seemed  as  she  stood  and  worshipped, 
Like  the  Form  of  his  spoken  Prayer ; 

And  I  thfught  when  I  saw  the  reverence 
That  followed  her  parting  smiles, 

That  the  soul  of  the  old  saint-worship 
Had  not  banished  from  our  aisles  1    1 


*  »*i 


WMtteB'for  The  9vixix  of  The 

POPULAR  MUSIC. 

Number  Thrbs. 

Op  Matnser's  qiirit  and  energy  the  unmusical  observer  h«s 
ebvions  demonstratiOD.  Thait  he  haa  a  new  method  of  communl* 
Mtiag  instruotion  there  is  no  donbt,  but  this  appears  to  ooenpy 
In  hia  mind  only  *  seoondary  piaoe.  It  is  mode  snbaervient  to 
hto  more  important  and  great  ol^eo^i  vis.^  the  em^cgrment  of 
■Hnie,  b«t  move  especially  voeal  aneieir^c-aa  insNuaeul  i&r  el* 
evating  the  character  and  increasing  the  happiness  of  all  class- 
es of  society.  Uis  method  of  teaching  appears  to  be  founded 
on  three  simple  prinoiples : 

L  To  teach  the  pupils  to  read  music  before  they  learn  the 
gfonmuiT, 

n.  To  begin  with  that  which  all  can  join  in  learning,  and 
proceed  step  by  step  onwards,  teaching  only  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  the  time ;  and, 

UL  To  call  into  exercise,  from  the  very  first,  the  musioal 
taste  and  feelings  of  his  pupils,  so  as  not  only  to  enable  them 
iofoel  the  force  of  every  new  idea,  but  to  lend  a  charm  to  the 
study,  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  overcome  difficulties  when 
they  occur. 

In  this  manner  wo  account  for  Mr.  1^1  ainzer's  singular  suc- 
cess :  he  has  something  for  all  men.  To  the  philanthropist,  he 
introduces  music  aa  a  sneeUiicr  of  life,  and  a  substitute  for 
gro£;scr  ODJoyments ;  to  the  divine,  he  exhibits  music  as  an  m- 
stiument  of  praise;  to  the  educationist  he  brings  the  most  en- 
lightened principhs  of  instruction;  for  the  musician,  ho  advo- 
cates the  poetry  of  music  ;  and  to  the  people,  he  offers  singing 
for  the  million. 

I.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  scale,  and  teaching  the  eight 
notes,  dOy  ru^mi^fa^  soly  la^  si,  do^  Mr.  Mainzer  begins  with  the 
middle  note  jo/,  which  all  can  sing,  because  it  is  the  note  on 
which  we  speak.  If  we  begin  by  teaching  the  scale,  the  very 
first  note  is  beyond  tho  powor  of  many  uncultiyatcd  voices. 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  think  they  cannot  sing.  All 
may  learn  to  sing  who  cdn  speak;  but  if  wo  begin  with  ttio 

I  lower  dOy  we  are  like  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  whosej7/s^  .exer- 
cise would  be  te  leap  over  a  bar  tlnee  f c  t  high. 
II.  After  teaching  iehf,  Mr.  M.iinzcr  adds  the  other  notes 
above  anTl)elow,  one  %  one,  as  his  pupils  arc  able  to  over(ake 
them ;  and,  by  a  series  of  bc.utli'ul  but  simple  exercises  on  the 
two,  three,  or  four  notes,  whicn  they  have  already  learned,  Ihey 
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are  able  to  associate  ererj  note  that  they  ging  with  its  repre- 
sentatires  on  the  etave.  kt  the  Texy  Unt  lesaoa,  therefore,  ev- 
ery one  ftele  that  he  ia  really  reading  maeio,  although  that  ma- 
tic^ia  composed  of  only  three  notes. 

in.  STen  fh>m  the  first  lesson,  Mr.  Ualnser  ednoates  the  rau- 
lieal  taste,  by  making  his  pupils  feel  the  power  and  beanty  of 
different  musical  effects ;  at  one  time  making  them  sing  tlieir 
lesson  80  softly  a)  to  be  heard  only  in  a  whisper,  and  at  anoth- 
er time  making  them  sing  with  all  their  power ;  at  one  time 
making  the  ladies  sing,  at  another  time  the  gentlemen ;  or,  with 
the  corresponding  exercises  of  sol  la  si  and  si  la  sol,  producing 
most  beautifiil  harmony,  by  the  ladies  singing  the  one  and  the 
gentlemen  the  other.  ^ 

IV.  In  teaching  time,  Mr.  Mainser  does  not  harden  the  mem- 
ory with  the  English  names  of  the  notes, — semibrere,  minim, 
crotchet  qasYer,  &0.,  which  are  qaite  arbitrary,  or  rather  con- 
tradictory and  confusing  in  their  interpretation !  he  adopts  the 
German  names,  wholes,  halres,  quarters,  eighths,  &0.,  which 
are  their  own  explanations. 

v.  In  the  exercises  upon  time,  the  attention  is  not  distracted 
by  being  directed  to  two  thiogs  at  once  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
exercises  on  time  are  all  written  on  one  note.  By  this  means, 
the  pupils,  in  ten  short  exercises,  become  acquainted  with  al- 
most eyery  group  of  notes  which  can  occur.  This  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  were  their  attention  divided  between  the 
length  of  each  note  and  its' proper  elevation, 

VI.  Mr.  Maimer  does  not  require  his  pupils  to  beat  time  by 
any  conspicuobs  movemeat  of  the  hand,  bat  rather  to  count  or 
pulsate  in  their  own  mind.  Eyery  person  is  natarally  endowed 
with  an  appreciation  of  emphasis  and  pulsation.  Even  chil- 
dren baye  it  in  a  high  degree,  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  educate  this  facalty  as  an  internal  feelingj  than  by  me* 
ohanical  gestures,  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  notea  Were  it 
necessary  for  teaching  accurate  time,  it  might  be  tolerated  ;  but 
When  we  find  in  practice,  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
actually  fatiguing  te  both  body  and  mind,  (because  the  pupils 
have  to  attend  to  two  thiogs  at  once,)  we  cannot  concetye  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  encumbered  with  it.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  where  the  yoice  is  not  engaged,  (such  as  long 
rests,)  it  is  necessary  to  giyc  expression  to  the  internal  feeling 
by  a  slight  mechanical  moyement ;  but  to  set  two  or  three  hun- 
dred hands  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  and  upwards 
Mid  downwards,  as  signals  when  the  notes  are  to  begin  and 
when  they  are  to  stop,  is  not  at  all  condnciye  to  the  cultiyation 
^f  that  refinement  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  execution,  with- 
out which  a  singer  becomes  a  mere  musical  box,  whose  notes 
come  forth  when  the  pegs  of  the  barrel  touch  the  keys. 

VH  At  a  yery  early  period,  Mr.  Mainser  directs  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  semitones,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  arti- 
ficial scales ;  and  leads  them  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  minor 
thirds,  in  giying  to  the  passage  a  plaintive  air.  By  this  means 
they  are  gradually  and  pleasantly  introduced  to  the  exercises 
in  other  keys,  without  being  aware  that  they  are  encountering 
any  difficulty,  or  that  they  are  escaping  the  perplexities  of  no 
less  than  twenty-foar  scales. 

VIII  After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  read  music,  they  begin 
to  learn  the  grammar,  but  under  the  most  favorable  circam- 
stances.  It  is  the  science  and  grammar  of  a  langoage  which 
they  now  understand,  and  whose  analogies  they  have  been  in- 
voluntarily observing.  When,  therefore,  any  grammatical 
truth  is  brought  before  them,  they  arc  fully  prepared  to  under- 
stand, if  they  have  not  already  anticipated  it. 

When  Maimer  commenoed  operations  in  Paris,  he  struck  out 
the  new  idea  of  teaching  gr^at  masses  simultaneousljf,  thereby 
saving  much  time  and  labor,  and  by  the  force  of  spmpathy  se- 
curing more  correct  execution,  both  of  time  and  tone,  and  im- 
parting a  life  anl  an  energy  to  the  olasses  which  never  existed 
befbre. 


^  In  London  he  opened  his  olasses  without  the  language,  with- 
out patronage,  and  withoat  support  At  first  .he  even  pidd  his 
pupils  for  attending  him,--so  great  was  his  confidence  in  the 
power  which  he  ooald  exercise  over  the  popular  feeling, — ^and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  His  clssses  gradually  swelled  into 
large  assemblies,  and  multiplied  themselves  thronghoat  Loa- 
don.  Musical  professors,  who  at  first  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt,  began  to  wonder,  and  then  to  admire,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  ready  enough  to  offer  him  assistance.  Invitations 
from  the  surrounding  country  began  to  pour  in  upon  him ;  and 
England,  in  every  comer,  claimed  a  visit  flrom  the  wonderfVil 
stranger.  All  this  is  sufficiently  surprising ;  but  it  is  more  in- 
teresting to  know  that  all  this  was  done  in  the  period  of  only 
eighteen  months.'' — Tfu  Witness,  (an  Edinburgh  newspaper.) 

There  is  little  probability  that  fbr  a  long  period  yet  to  oome, 
America  would  have  to  fear  any  of  the  unfavorable  results  at- 
tributed to  the  introduction  of  the  arts.  On  the  oontniy,  oow 
is  the  very  time  to  introduce  them  with  virtuous  effect  The 
nsnal  course  of  nations  is  no  doubt  first  to  ri^e  to  wealth  hj 
great  industry ;  art  is  then  introduoed,  ministering  te  luxury ; 
and  luxttiy  leads  to  national  ruin.  This  is  more  commonly  true 
of  maritime  than  of  agricultural  nations.  The  United  States 
have  hitherto  aimed  at  eminence  by  the  former,  but  they  are 
now  falling  into  their  natural  position  as  the  latter.  We  have 
seen,  we  now  witness,  in  New-England,  how  importantly  whole 
generations  have  been  influenced  by  the  religion  and  literature 
of  the  early  settlers.  Entire  Wlocs  seem  te  be  made  partakers 
of  noble  character  in  the  initiative:  Temper  and  tone  of  mind 
are  modified  to  the  remotest  offspring.  In  the  less  bustling, 
less  speculative,  and  less  precarions  pursuits  of  rural  life,  there 
is  also  less  danger  of  an  unwholesome  indulgence  in  objects  of 
art  Where  wealth  is  not  accumulated  in  vast  heaps  by  a  few, 
but  is  more  evenly  diffased  over  society ;  where  each  one  feels 
the  weight  of  life  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  has  to  supply  his 
needs  through  his  own  hands,  there  is  little  hazard  of  fklllng 
into  a  luxurious  adoration  of  music,  or  of  carrying  it  to  an  en- 
ervating extent  So  small,  indeed,  is  this  chance,  that  music 
seems  needful,  as  the  most  universal  medium,  to  save  mankind 
from  falling  into  the  more  probable  evils  of  ignorance,  and  the 
lowest  animal  gratifications.  We  are  to  be  an  aspiring  or  & 
falling  people.  And  without  something  which  can  enter  into 
the  whole  temperament  of  our  being,  like  the  thread  of  gold 
through  the  hard  ore  in  which  it  is  imbedded^  the  chances  are 
tnat  wo  shall  not  be  saved  from  the  grossness  attendant  on  fall 
animal  supplies,  and  the  sourness  so  often  commingled  with  po- 
litical freedom. 

Amendment  of  the  temper  may  appear  to  be  a  low  ground 
from  which  to  gather  reasons  for  the  cultivation  of  so  sublime 
an  art  But  the  right  regulation  of  a  nation's  temper  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  secular  business :  it  is  more  than  a  contri- 
vance to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  State  machine.  A  general  im- 
provement in  the  feelings  and  temperament  of  individuals  or 
masses  must  originate  in  a  more  central  point  than  that  of  mere 
amusement  or  innocent  pastime.  Unless  music  issues  from  a 
better  motive  than  either  of  these  men  will  not  be  much  aided 
to  do  good  by  it  They  who  have  bought  largely  and  paid  lib- 
erally in  this  design,  like  wayward  children,  have  become  rath- 
er more  ill-tempered  by  each  indulgence.  Bo  excellent  a  result 
as  temporic  (not  temporal)  improvement  must  arise  from  a  heart 
amendment  Blandishment  of  manners,  suavity  i  n  deportment, 
elegance  of  gait,  arc  consistent  with  immorality,  and  arc,  not 
less  frequently  than  charity,  employed  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  And  these  external  representative  virtues  can  be  fbund 
in  circles  where  music  holds  no  sway.  But  a  perpetual  sifeet- 
ness  of  temper,  an  unfailing  real  regard  for  the  neighbor,  an 
inward  serenity,  can  only  be  fbund  where  the  harmonic  law 
prevails  in  full  vigor,  unsnppressed,  unsubdaed  by  the  weight 
of  social  viccSi    Music  is  the  very  odor  of  the  moral  bouqu'^t. 
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On  the  reyiTal  of  learning  and  piety  in  the  middle  agee,  the 
sincere  miiidB  who  founded  the  unirenitiea  whibh  so  much  aid* 
ed  the  progress  of  Europe,  amongst  the  eiz  or  seyen  prSmitiTe 
sabjects  which  they  named,  set  down  Masio  as  one  for  regular 
stady.  The  peroepiion  which  saw  in  the  mathematics  an  ade- 
quate discipline  for  the  reasoning  powers,  was  aUio  oonscious 
hew  essential  to  the  onltiyation  of  the  sentimental  nature  is 
amsie.  The  spirit  which  should  live  and  breathe,  and  doubt- 
less then  did  sustain  and  animate  both,  has  long  departed.  The 
mathematics  are  reduced  to  a  dull  memoric  acquisition,  and  mu- 
sic is  degraded  to  an  abstract  science,  or  a  pleasure-imparting 
practice.  With  the  inyentire  mathematics,  pious  and  holy  mu- 
sic has  departed  from  our  scholastio  halls.  The  method  of  Mo- 
ses and  Dayidy  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  is  pronounced  heathenish 
and  ohsolete,  and  talented  manipulation  too  extensiyely  super- 
sedes heart-bom  originality. 

National  regeneration  or  earthly  eleyation,  is,  then,  possible 
hj  musia  If  we  prescribe  outward  means^  which  are  unavail- 
able except  in  a  calm  and  melodious  state  of  being,  to  prescribe 
sach  an  harmonic  state  of  being,  the  purport  is  identical.  The 
being  and  the  means  in  fact  work  together.  A  pious  people 
are  harmonious.  Music  is  piety.  Noisy  rerelry,  sensuoas  in- 
dnlgence,  ear-debaucheiy,  are  not  music,  any  more  than  kneel- 
^gf  or  preaching,  or  assembling  is  piety.  The  truth  in  piety 
and  music  has  yet  to  be  fully  revealed  to  man.  Speaking  in 
the  external  ^er  of  time  and  appearances,  it  is  proper  to  say 
thai  bj  being  taught  the  mumcal  science,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  recalled  to  the  harmonic  law.  To  carry  out  this 
particular  work,  suitable  individuals  now  abound  in  such  num- 
bers, that  we  may  say  a  race  is  born  as  ready  to  impart  as  the 
generation  is  ready  to  receive.  In  fhct,  the  multitude  of  qual- 
ified and  spirit-impelled  teachers  far  surpasses  the  needs  of  the 
ready  pupils.  Progressive  teachers,  like  the  inventors  of  new 
commercial  articles,  have  to  create  a  market,  have  to  awaken  a 
dormant  taste  for  the  subject  of  their  progresitive  teaching. 
Afterwards  the  labor  of  circulation  is  carried  on  easily  enough. 

According  to  the  modem  system  of  the  division  of  labor,  the 
broad  distinction  is  first  observable  of  actors  and  thinkers 
There  is  one  class  which  does,  and  another  which  writes ;  one 
-which  enacts  actions  greatly,  another  which  records  them  pret- 
tily. There  is  more  facility  of  production  than  wholesomeness 
of  life  in  this  arrangement.  Literature  as  an  art  seems  to  re- 
quire such  a  severance,  but  Music  as  manifestation  of  being, 
comes  to  rejoin  art  and  thought  in  the  deeper  medium  of  moral 
sentiment  As  space  and  time  are  barren  and  void  until  sub- 
stance is  introduced  into  them,  so  literature  and  action  are  cold 
and  worthless  without  ah  equal  development  of  harmony.  Har- 
monic being  is  the  basis  of  sound  thought  and  just  action,  c.  l. 

For  The  Spirit  oftho  Age. 

RELATIVE  LONGEVITY  OF  THE  NEQRO 

AND  MULATTO. 


The  Boston  Medical  Joumal  has  stated  some  facts,  long  fh- 
mlliar,  in  regard  to  the  fhigile  constitution  of  the  mulatto. 
Ifitheut  entering  scientifloally  into  the  causes  of  this  apparent 
exception  to  the  general  principle  that  animals  are  improved 
by  the  crossing  of  breeds,  I  suggest  a  few  leading  points : 

I.  The  degraded  position  of  the  negro  amongst  us  renders  the 
tie  between  the  white  and  black-fraces,  whence  the  mulatto 
springs,  one  of  simple  lust  or'sensualism.  Procreation  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  spiritual  element  of  love, — equally  important 
to  the  perfect  act  with  the  relation  of  bodies.  How  can  any 
oth^r  than  a  feeble  an^  imperfectly  organized  being  be  expect- 
ed to  spring  from  a  connection  thus  radically  vicioas,— -not  ne- 
cessarily from  any  iBcompatibility  of  the  two  races,  but  from 
the  false  relation  established  between  them  by  the  degradation 
o&orace. 


Exceptional  ciroumstanoes  may  render  the  relation  a  Ims 
one,  but  as  s  general  mle,  the  mulatto  race  is  at  present  an  or- 
ganic reproof  of  nature  upon  our  desecration  of.  the  passion  of 
Ijove,--4ind  more  than  half  of  white  children,  bom  of  legalised 
adulteries,  or  marriages  of  mere  interest  or  sensualism,  &I1  un- 
der the  same  category. 

II.  The  imperfections  of  a  new  breed  such  as  the  mulatto,  re- 
sult in  part  from  n^lect,  ignorant,  wilAil,  or  both,  of  the  nat- 
ural oonditions  of  its  healthy  development.  Breeders  ef  horsey 
cattle,  or  dogs  do  not  consider  their  duties  accomplished  or  their 
Interests  satisfied,  when  the  creature  resulting  from  the  crossing 
of  breeds  is  born  into  the  world.  They  know  that  each  re- 
quires scientific  conditions  of  food  and  discipline  of  educatioa 
for  those  faculties  which  render  them  valuable  aazUiaries  to 
man. 

Now  the  human  race  itself  is  bom  as  helpless  as  any  other 
whatever,  and  is  dependent  for  a  still  longer  period  on  proper 
disciplines  of  diet  and  edacatien  for  the  healthy  development  ef 
its  most  valuable  Aiculties.  When  the  education  of  the  mulat- 
to or  even  of  the  white  race  is  conducted  with  a  practical  skill 
equal  to  that  expended  on  the  setter,  the  durham  cow,  or  the 
Arabian  horse,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  how  (hr  the 
breed  may  be  in  fault,  and  how  far  the  conditions  of  rearing. 

III.  A  shorter  life  and  more  delicate  constitution  do  not  pre- 
vent the  development  in  a  new  breed  of  new  and  valuable  qual- 
ities of  character,  physical,  mental,  and  passional.  Some  of 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  attainments  and  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  science  and  humanity,  have  lived  inval- 
ids— have  died  young.  The  connection  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  world  is  as  yet  so  imperfect,  that  many  of  our 
most  valuable  faculties,  such  as  those  of  magnetic  impressibili- 
ty and  clairvoyance,  which  are  transitions  from  our  present 
state  of  being  to  a  higher,  are  rarely  manifested  save  in  feeble 
health. 

lY.  Supposing  an  organic  incompatibility  to  exist  independ- 
ently of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  should  hold  good  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  white  and 
black  rases.  A  marked  difference  may  be  observed  between 
our  mulattos  and  the  West  Indian  or  Mexican  mulatto,  bom'  of 
French  and  Spanish  fathers.  Still  more  valuable  varieties  maj 
result  from  the  cross  of  the  negro  with  Asiatic  nations.  Som^ 
times  also  we  observe  in  passional  and  organic  as  well  as  in 
chemical  relations,  that  an  affinity  but  feeble  between  two  ele- 
ments, acquires  intensity  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  Prob- 
lems on  the  character  of  the  triangular  mestixoes  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, result  ef  the  blending  of  the  Indian  with  the  white  and 
negro.  Edge  worth 

THE  COMING  CHURCH. 


From  a  Letter  to  a  Swedonbozgiaa, 
BT  RZOrRT  JAMBS. 


SrjRiTrAL  Christianity  ha^  always  disdained  territoral  limi- 
tations, and  the  true  Church  of  Christ  consequently,  as  Swe* 
denborg  shows,  has  ever  been  co-extensive  with  the  human  race. 
Whosoever  lives  a  life  of  charity—  I  do  not  mean  a  life  of  alms- 
giving, nor  a  technically  devout  life,  but  a  really  humane  life^ 
by  the  conscientious  avoidance  of  whatever  wrongs  the  neighbor 
— is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  that  church,  though  he  himself  have 
never  heard  the  name  of  Clirist.  In  a  word  true  humanity 
constitutes  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  every  thing  else  is  "mere 
leather  and  prunella."  This  sentiment  is  getting  a  wide  and 
deep  acceptance  of  the  human  mind,  and  any  sect  which  a^ro* 
gates  to  itself  another  basis,  is  sure  accordingly  to  reap  an  in- 
creasing harvest  of  contempt  and  obloquy.  A  sect  may  in- 
crease numerically^  as  the  Romisli  and  several  of  the  others 
are  now  doing,  but  strength  lies  no  longer  in  numbers  but  in 
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tmtli.  The  strength  of  a  sect  is  to  be  oompated  now,  not  by 
its  numbers,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  human  progress,  by  the 
measure  of  its  recognition  of  the  enlarging  sphere  of  the  human 
mind.  Only  in  the  degree  in  whieh  it  allies  itself  with  the 
legitimate  actiyity  of  the  human  faculties,  only  as  it  -striTes  to 
keep  in  view  the  widening  horiton  of  truth,  is  it  strong.  For  truth 
alone  is  strong,  truth  as  the  instrument  of  human  good.  It  is 
becoming  stronger  than  all  men,  and  the  sects  of  the  old  world 
accordingly,  once  so  formidable  to  its  dominion,  are  now  rapidly 
losing  their  power  to  injure  its  feeblest  follower.  In  this  new 
world,  we  may  say  they  are  already  totally  impotent.  The  com- 
mon life  of  humanity  disowns  them  all.  They  exist  among  uswil- 
ftilly,  or  as  a  fruit  of  the  competive  spirit,  and  not  of  an  honest 
natural  necessity.  They  represent  the  conflicting  indiyidual 
opinions,  not  the  calm  and  ninitary  sentiment,  of  the  nation. 
They  belong  to  the  old  times,  when  rank  was  CTcrything  and 
man  nothing.  Their  meaning  is  personal,  not  human.  They 
are  the  machinery  of  sect,  not  of  religion. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  members  of  these  sects  as 
related  to  the  common  life  and  purpose  of  humanity.  I  have 
no  respect  only  for  their  sectarian  relations.  I  have  all  esteem 
for  their  social  excellence,  not  a  whit  for  their  party  tactics ; 
and  1  have  the  sincerest  deference  for  their  honest  wants,  none 
at  all  for  their  wilfulness.  Many  of  them  arc  my  most  valued 
flriends  and  companions.  Qood  husbands  are  they,  good  fathers, 
good  neighbors,  and  good  citizens.  Bat  the  coming  church  re- 
quires them  to  be  something  more  and  better  than  all  this,  re- 
quires them  to  be  good  men  as  well  it  requires  them  to  love  their 
fallow  man,  not  because  he  happens  to  be  their  kinsman,  or 
nei<;hbor  or  fellow  citizen,  but  simply  because  he  is  man.  It 
requires  them  to  love  him  not  for  what  he  has  of  themselves  in 
him,  or  for  his  proper  measure  of  human  worth.  The  church 
that  makes  this  demand,  is  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Divine  Humanity,  ia  the  only  worthy  travail  of  the  Redeemer's 
soul.    A  nd  it  is,  moreover,  the  clear  prophecy  of  all  history. 

If  history  makes  any  one  universal  affirmation,  it  is  this ; 
that  the  grand  disturbing  element  in  human  affairs,  the  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  Providential  evoTution  of  human  destiny, 
has  been  the  spirit  of  individualism,  the  spit  it  which  prompts 
Stan  to  asrgrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  common  wealth. 
And  if  history  makes  any  one  promise  accordingly  more  prom- 
inent thttn  another,  more  instinct  wiih  divin'e  truth  than 
another,  It  is  this;  that  this  disturbing  influence  shall  yet  be 
tranquilixed,  and  individurl  aggrandizement  be  brought  into 
strictest  harmony  with  universal  well-being.  I  conceive  that 
no  person  can  read  history  uninfluenced  by  private  ends,  with- 
X)ut  finding  this  promise  at  its  very  dawn,  much  more  along  its 
middle  prosress,  and  most  of  all  in  the  events  which  now  indi- 
cate its  rapid  fhlfilment.  Look  at  the  whole  Providential  his- 
tory of  human  nature,  at  those  events  which  separate  the  hu- 
man life  from  the  animal,  and  compel  the  instinctive  belief 
of  a  majestic  and  elevating  Providence  in  human  destiny. 
First  you  see  individualism  in  man  softened  by  subjection  to  the 
family — and  next  the  tribal — ^bond ;  the  patriarchal  order  being 
the  earliest  social  form  known  to  the  race.  Afterwards  us  pop- 
niation  increases,  you  see  it  still  further  mitigated  by  subjection 
to  the  municipal  bond,  the  individual  being  brought  into  unity 
not  merely  with  one  family  or  tribe,  but  with  all  the  families 
or  tribes  of  one  town ;  which  is  the  ancient  civilization,  or  the 
era  of  Athens  and  Rome.  And  finally  you  see  it  still  further 
modified  by  subjection  to  the  national  bond,  which  brings  the 
individual  into  unity  not  only  with  all  his  fellow  townsmen, 
but  with  all  his  fellow  countrymen.  This  is  our  present  civili- 
sation. Thus  you  see  the  individual  union  expanding  success- 
ively into  the  family  and  tribal  unity,  into  the  municipal  unity, 
and  finally  into  the  national  unity.  Its  great  finul  development 
into  the  unity  of  the  race,  is  what  remains  for  us  to  see;  th.it 
development  which  shall  make  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  one 


society,  or  one  united  fiunily,  when  a  man  shall  love  and  serve 
not  his  own  nation  merely,  bat  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
when  in  a  word  his  sympathies  shall  flow  forth  towards  everj 
brother  of  the  race,  purely  according  to  the  good  that  is  in  Iuol 
Let  no  good  man  doubt  this  consummation ;  the  divine  ezistenee 
it  thereby  doabted.  Allhistory  yearns  for  it.  Thewhols  cearsa 
of  Providence  ensures  it  Who  that  traces  the  beautiful  Provi- 
dential order  by  which  the  individnal  rises  into  the  hrotheri 
the  neighbor,  and  the  citizen,  can  doubt  that  the  crownfng  rise 
shall  as  surely  be  seen ;  that,  namely  whereby  the  indiridaal 
having  already  proceeded  from  the  brother  to  the  neighbor, 
and  ft'om  the  neighbor  to  the  citizen,  shall  from  the  dUsen  rise 
into  THs  MAN, — ^rise  into  unity  with  all  his  raee,  giving  to  all 
men  an  equal  regard,  because  all  have  the  same  divine  parentage 
and  the  same  divine  destiny. 

Surely  this  is  the  Christian  idea  of  haman  progress.  Every 
dimmest  prophecy  is  inwardly  radiant  with  it.  The  whole  life 
of  Christ  was  a  saerifice  to  it.  How  then  has  the  church  failed 
to  enact  it  7  Mainly,  as  Swedenborg  has  shown,  by  its  persia* 
tent  identification  of  goodness  with  mere  merit,  by  its  habttnal 
depredation  of  virtue  into  a  mere  instroment  of  personal  gain. 
Christian  men  havf^  looked  upon  virtue,  not  as  the  absolute  end 
of  their  existence,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end,  which  is  individual 
aggrandizement.  They  have  accepted  virtue  as  a  divinely 
appointed  means  to  a  divinely  oppointed  end,  which  is  the  in- 
dividual aggrandizement  o(  a  portion  of  our  race  They  have 
regvrded  it  as  the  established  jyrice  of  the  divine  favor,  as  enti- 
tling the  saint  to  a  more  benignant  treatment  than  the  sinner, 
bnt  not  as  in  itself  the  sum  of  the  divine  bounty.  Hence  the 
morality  of  the  church  claims  no  X()Ot  beyond  the  most  superfi- 
cial and  variable  ground  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  utterly 
disclaims  the  support  of  the  serene  and  unitary  reason.  It 
presumes  upon  the  divine  regard  for  persons  and  classes,  and 
denies  His  solicitude  for  humanity,  or  the  race.  It  sees  accord- 
ingly in  man  only  a  form  of  self  love,  and  not  of  chaiity,  or 
use.  Thus  while  it  has  done  much  to  avouch  the  accidental 
and  superficial  diflbrtmces  of  the  race,  it  has  done  almost  nothing' 
to  demonstrate  its  substantial  unity.  Hence  the  imperishable 
interests  of  morality,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  ends  in 
humanity,  imperatively  demand  the  establishment  of  a  new 
church,  which,  being  based  upon  the  deepest  intuitions  of  the 
reason,  shall  also  put  itselTin  harmonious  relation  with  the  laws 
of  divine  Providence,  as  revealed  in  the  principles  of  natural 
order. 

How  this  new  condition  of  humanity  is  to  be  actualized  is  a 
question  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  with  you.    I  hope^ 
however,  that  the  future  issues  of  these  Tracts  may  shed  much 
probable  light  upon  it.    The  question  resolves  itself  into  this  • 
whether  it  faUs  within  the  scope  of  divine  power  to  create  a  virtu- 
ous race  upon  the  earth.    The  titular  church  takes  the  negative 
side  of  this  question.    It  affirms  that  self-denial  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  virtue;  that  man  can  not  be  £cood  without  it  -  and  that 
any  attempt  of  the  Divine  consequently  to  institute  a  virtuous 
progeny  upon  the  eaith,  a  progeny  in  whom  interest  and  duty, 
pleasure  and  conscience,  shall  perfectly  harmonize  and  prompt 
to  like  issueij,  must  necessarily  prove  fallacious.    In  short  it 
denies  the  glorious  kingdom  which  tho  Scriptures  predict  for 
the  Christ  on  earth,  and  insists  that  the  work  of  redemption  is 
perpetually,  and  of  its  own  nature  incomplete.    The  new  or 
spiritual  church  on  the  other  hand,  most  definitely  affirms  the 
question.    It  declares  this  regenerate  condition  of  humanity  to 
be  ihe  distinctive  promise  of  Christianity  ;  to  be  the  inevitable 
implication  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  to  consti- 
tute an  indispensable  basis  and  guarantee  of  the  stability , of  the 
highest  heavens.    Remove  this  hope,  says  the  church,  and  you 
convert  Christianity  from  a  divine  and  nniversal  truth  into  a 
passing  superstition  ;  you  vacate  the  actual  unition  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  Christ,  and  consequently  reduce  the 
Divine  into  a  wholly  inoperative  or  impotent  relation  to  His 
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universe.  The  chorch  concedes  indeed  that  all  the  actual  virtne 
of  our  pant  history  has  involved  self-denial ;  but  ihcn  it  aileges 
that  this  has  been,  only  because  humanity  hitherto  has  been  so 
little  subject  to  divine  order ;  because  there  has  always  been  so 
unrighteous  a  conflict  between  nature  and  spirit,  between  inter- 
est »nd  duty,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  many  wholly  to  follow 
the  one  without  doing  violence  to  Ihe  other.  But  while  reason 
bids  the  church  regard  this  as  the  infantile  experience  ofhuman- 
ity,  revelation  bids  i:  behold  in  God-Man  both  the  source  and 
the  piedire  of  a  maturcr  development,  when  it  shall  lay  aside 
childish  things,  and  find  ia  the  cheerful  obedience  of  natural 
laws,  a  perfect  eatisfaclion  to  every  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and 
to  every  want  of  the  body. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  ihe  comini^  church  rescives  no  true 
verdict  of  hi&tory.  It  falsifies  no  lesson  of  past  expciienc-e.  It 
denies  no  fact  of  man*8  spiritual  declenBJon.  It  accepts  in  all 
Its  length  and  bieadihthM  fuel  of  self-love.  But  it  reconcilea 
all  this  historic  experience  with  true  Providential  mercy,  which 
absolutely  exacts  the  evolution  of  an  intclltct  in  nisn,  based  in 
the  stable  harmonics  of  natural  order.  The  endowment  of  this 
intellect  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  ci cation,  and  is  the 
▼ery  end  of  the  de3;:ent  of  Divine  to  the  Human,  and  the  oni- 
(ioa  of  tlie  Human  with  the  Divine.     Thus  the  church  recon 


From  tho  Chronotjpe. 

THE    ANNIVERSARY    OF    A    NEW    HALF 

CENTURY. 


Thefirstof  January,  1850,  marks  the  entrance  upon  a  new 
Half  Century.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  birth-days,  and  is  to  be 
kept  as  such.  The  present  Half  Century  has  been  marked  by 
man's  control  over  nature,  the  splendid  developmezkt  of  human 
Science.  The  Galvanic  Battery  and  the  discovery  of  the  first  of 
the  Asteriods,  making  a  link  in  our  Solar  System,  were  the  gift 
of  the  first  year  of  the  century.  The  Steamboat  and  Steamshipj 
the  Railroad,  the  Electric  Telegraph,  the  Daguerreotype,  ihe 
Electrotype,  the  development  of  Chemistry,  the  birth  of  the 
Electro-magnetic  power,  the  application  of  Machinery  to  Labor, 
and  Etherization,  peihaps  in  its  moral  effect  the  greatest  of  all 
have  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  railitations  of  govern- 
ments and  human  societies  have  rolled  aw&y,  likea  cloud  of 
smoke,  before  the  tremendous  energies,  by  which  man  has  ex- 
tended his  relations  to  space,  through  locomotion,  almost  fifty 
fold,  and  to  time,  through  electric  communication,  almost  infi- 
nitely.   The  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  contructing  the  best  con- 


stitutions and  social  forms  is  superseded  to-day  by  the  plastie 
ciles  the  liiiherto  unmanageable  fact  of  stlf-love  with  the  unira-  [  ^^^^^^  yf^ich,  within  fifty  yeais,  has  brought  the  race,  and  aU 
peded  operation  of  divine  laws  ;  ^iih  the  irreat  ends  of  creative  ^^^  individuals  in  it,  immeasurably  nearer  together, 
love  and  wisdom.  It  perfectly  harmonizes  the  law  of  self-love  j  ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ » ?reat IIaU Century,— the maturityof Civilization? 
in  man,  with  the  law  of  univeisal  love  in  God.  li  docs  not  bid  ,  ^^^  ^^  pregnancy  with  the  fair,  fraternal  Society  of  the  future, 
the  natural  mind  revoke  all  history  in  order  to  rcascend  to  its  i  1^  ^n«  «ndcd  with  a  revolution  like  that  at  the  close  of  the  laa^ 
primal  celestial  conditions:  it  reprcdvees  these  celestial  caKditions  j  Half  Century,  but  one  which  will  make  even  a  deeper  impress- 
themselves^  in  natural  Jormt.  It  no  longer  cxolfs  the  inward  or  j  ion  npon  historv,  one  that  has  .«?pokcn  a  word  never  to  be  for 
real,  at  the  expense  of  the  outward  or  nctual ;  ii  proves  the  one    gotten  to  the  masses  of  men,  one  that  has  ensured  the  downfall 


to  be  an   every  way  fit  and  indispensable  exponent,  basis  and 

continent  of  the  other.     It  docs  not  bid  us  blush  for  our  post 

#  history,  any  more  thm  you  now  blush  for  the  mistakes  and 

wilfulness  of  your  infancy;  for  it  proves  every  event  of  history 


of  absolutism  and  force,  one  that  has  been  slightly  stained  with 
blood,  while  the  Reaction  has  appropriated  to  its  cause  hence 
forth  the  name  of  *^  Red  !'^ 
To  Assoeiationists  and  those  throughout  the  country  who 


to  have  been  a  Aecesaary  means  towards  the  actualization  on  I  have  made  thir  religion  consist  in  realizing  the  protidence  of 
earth,  of  the  perfect  order  which  is  only  truly  realized  in  heaven. !  God  upon  the  earth,  the  cominsr  first  of  January  should  be  ob- 
Ki^ht  action  is  the  crown  and  end  of  all  individual  culture  ;  of  I  served  as  a  festival  of  hope,  a  consecration  of  the  new  Half 
all  individual  growth  in  goodness  and  truth.  Bo  the  subjection 
of  nature  to  distinctly  humnn  uses,  or  to  a  perfect  social  method 
is  the  crown  and  end  of  thedjvine  benignity  towards  the  human 


Century.    Friends,  let  this  be  done  in  every  town  where  our 
grant  faith  has  disciples ! 

What  is  this  next  Half  Centuvy  to  be  ?    It  is  to  witness  the 
organization  of  Labor,  silently  replacing  our  old  usages  of  em 


race.     It  is  henceforth  the  tipen  secret  of  Providence.     In  shoit 

the  new  church  affirms  the  divinely  wedded  unity  of  matter  and  |  ployment.  It  is  to  witness  great  political  convulsions,  the 
spirit,  conciliates  nature  and  regeneration,  and  harmonize;* '  bankruptcy  of  nations,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people 
the  profoaadest  tru:hs  of  roison  with  the  central  fict  oi  reve- 1  throughout  Christendon.    The  barriers  to  Social  re-or^aniflir 


lation. 

Allow  me  in  conclusion,  to  deprecate  misunderstanding.     I 
am  sure  that  no  attentive  reader  of   these  pastas  ctn  construe 
them  into  an  assault  upon  any  existin^r  institutions  of  public 
worship.     No  one  has  a  truer  enjoyment,  in  many  rci^pccts,  of 
these  institutions  than  myself,  and  I  should  bo  clad  to  lend  my 
•id  in  purifying  and  extendini<^  their  forms.    In  all  your  attempts 
to  instiiuteapurei  ritual,  a  litual  which  thall  blend  every  highest 
method  of  art  in  the  worthy  ccUbiaiion  of  the  divine  perfections, 
I  accordingly  t'eel  a  lively  sympathy.     But  Icun  not  confound 
any  such   institution  with  the  church.     The  church  Is  not  pri- 
marily, nor  yet  secondarily,  un  institution  for  public  worship. 
Properly,  it  is  not  an  instituiion  at  all.     The  idea  of  congress- 
tion  is  not  cabcntiul  to  it.    It  owns  no  locality  but  that  which 
inheres  iiiuprighthuman  action.     It  is  o  most  internal,  or  divine 
life  in  man,  whose  only  genuine  visible  issue  therefore  is  in 
every  onlerly  nctural  action.    In  a  word  the  true  visibility  of 
the  church  is  evinced  not  in  anymerely  professional  institutions, 
however  imposing;,  but  in  a  regenerate  social  life.    The  new, 
or  mystic  Jerusalem  is  neither  a  temple  nor  a  place ;  for  God 
inhabits  no  temples  but  those  of  his  own  construction,  and  He 
is  equally  present  in  all  plicos.     It  is  the  regenerate  earthly  life 
of  man,  a  life  of  complete  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
Humanity  operative  in  nature,  and  full  consequently  of  innocent 
and  ennobling  delights. 


tion  are  to  be  removed  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  theconstmo* 
tion  of  co-operative  society  is  to  go  on  peacefully  and  to  be  ao- 
complished  in  the  fullness  of  time,  if  it  should  not  spring  sud- 
denly into  life. 

I'he  coming  Half-Century  is  to  be  marked  by  even  greaterde- 
velopments  of  the  power  of  Man  and  Society  over  nature.  We 
have  barely  touched  the  central  powers  of  matter.  The  grind 
interlinking  power  of  OraTitation,  which  is  the  material  type 
of  the  Divine  love,  has  not  been  reached  by  our  analysis,  nor 
converted  from  its  majestic  functions  to  our  uses.  Perhap 
this  will  be  reversed  for  a  Society  organized  upon  the  prinoiplw 
of  Unity  and  Co-operation. 

This  Semi'Centennial  birth  day  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
the  turning  point  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  the  waning  of 
the  heathen  isolated  social  organization,  and  the  spring  of  or- 
ganised Christian  love  in  the  world.    • 

w   F.  c. 


-^••4 


Does  any  one  despise  thee,  let  him ;  be  thine  the  care  to  do 
nothing  worthy  of  despite.  Does  any  one  hate,  what  is  that  to 
thee,  thou  needst  not  liate  in  return ;  but,  free  from  reproach, 
and,  like  Phocion,  with  unaffected  patience,  point  out  his  error. 
Let  it  be  seen  as  before  God,  that  thou  art  one  whom  nothing 
fretH,  nothing  annoys.  Receive  what  providenee  awards, 
thou  who  art  framed  to  promote  the  eommon  weal. 
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EUROPEAN  SOCIALISM— THE  BANK   OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 

BT  0KABLB8  A.  DANA. 


We  have  stated  some  of  tke  main  points  of  Proiidhon's  Politioal 
Economy  to  be : 

KQUAWTT  OF    FUMCIIONB,   OR   OP    DIFFtKBNT    EMPLOYMENTS 

11.  NOK-pRoDccTirnr  of  capital.     " 

III.   M1JrUALI>M    OF    CREDIT,   OR  CREDIT   AT   COST. 

In  his  pamphlets  and  in  the  earlier  nnmbers  of  his  paper  he 
giTes  the  name  of  »•  Bank  of  Exchange"  to  the  practical  instita- 
tion  by  which  he  proposes  to  realize  the  idea  of  Credit  at  Cost, 
or  as  he  expresses  it,  Mutual  and  Gratuitous  Credit. 

That  idea  is  original  with  him,  though  some  of  the  other  schools 
claim  to  have  the  hint  of  it  in  their  systems ;  but  he  is  the  man 
who  first  conceived  and  developed  it  positively  and  clearly,  which 
ifl  what  constitutes  an  original  invention.  An  institution  actually 
carrying  it  out  with  success,  and  loaning  money,  everywhere 
current,  not  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  but  at  the  actually  trifling 
cost  of  transacting  its  business  operations  and  covering  con- 
tingencies, would  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  non- 
productivity  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  prevent  rents 
ftrom  rising  above  the  mere  cost  of  keeping  the  premises  rented  in 
repair,  and  would  totally  abolish  usury  and  interest  j  for  if  a 
man  oan  borrow,  without  interest,  the  notes  of  a  bank  which  are 
of  universal  currency  and  perfectly  guaranteed,  he  will  not  go 
to  his  neighbor  and  ask  credit  of  him  with  interest,  nor  hire  his 
land  or  his  bouse  at  any  more  than  it  may  cost  to  preserve  the 
•ame  in  good  condition ;  and  thus  rent  and  interest  being  done 
away,  where  remains  any  productivity  of  capital  ?    People  will 
then  not  accumulate  wealth  as  they  do  now  in  order  tc  lend  at  in- 
terest, that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  other's  toil,  themselves  do- 
ing nothing ;  but  the  products  of  labor,  no  longer  hoarded  by  the 
few,  will  be  exchanged  and  enjoyed  by  the  many  j  and  every- 
where new  wants  in  the  masses  will  give  a  new  stimulus  to  pro- 
dnctiye  industry,  which  will  thrive  accorpingly  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  the  present  state  of  monopoly  we  have  no  conception 
and  there  will  be  universal  abundance  and  satisfaction  j  and  then 
whoeyer  wishes  to  enjoy  must  labor  therefore  in  some  useful 
TocatioD,  as  music,  literature,  or  blacksmithing,  or  carpentry,  or 
•ome  other.    And  so  there  will  at  last  be  gained  an  equilibrium 
of  values  or  just  relation  of  different  branches  of  labor  to  each 
other;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Equality  of  Functions  will  be 
established,  and  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  governor,  artist,  farmer 
&C.  be  equally  remunerated,  and  that  not  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ment, but  by  the  natural  tendency  and  effect  of  the  laws  which 
rule  in  Political  Economy  as  well  as  elsewhere.    Such  are  the 
ideas  of  Proudhon.    Their  final  expression  is  the  Institution  of 
Mutual  Credit,  whose  members — and  it  should  include  the  whole 
productive  part  of  the  community — combine  to  lend  each  other 
the  credit  of  the  institution  at  cost,  jnst  as  the  members  of  a 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  combine  to  afford  each  other  at  cost 
the  guaranty  of  the  Company  against  loss  of  property  by  fire  or 
otherwise.    The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  Bank  of  Exchange  is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  who,  feeling  the  abuses  attached  to  the  fiction 
which  makes  gold  and  silver  the  basis  of  the  circulation,  associate 
themselves  together  to  restore  the  real  basis,  namely :  consuma- 


ble products;   and,  feeling  the  evils  which  result  from  the 
monopoly  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  jnon-producing  class 
they  determine  to  abolish  the  same. 

The  institution  of  mutual  credit  has  two  phases :  the  one  is 
during  the  time  of  its  formation,  before  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
ducers is  completed.  In  the  former,  gold  and  silver  are  required 
for  partial  use ;  in  the  latter  they  are  dispensed  with. 

Let  us  suppose  a  community  in  which  are  men  pursuing  all 
branches  of  useful  industry — and  by  the  word  useful  we  mean 
to  include  the  fine  arts  with  the  trades  producing  articles  of 


luxury  and  elegance—whateyer  beantifiei  as  well  as  what  rap- 
ports life — farmers,  mechanics,  mannfaetnrera,  housekeepen, 
schoolmaBters,  artists.  They  form  an  Inatitntion  of  Mutual 
Credit,  or  Bank  of  Exchange ;  it  issues  its  notes,  loaning  them 
to  A,  B  and  C  as  they  are  wanted  and  ae  security  is  giyen.  Eveiy 
man  in  the  Community  'belongs  to  the  bank  and  is  bound  te 
receive  the  notes  in  exchange  for*whatever  he  has  to  dispose  ot 
They  are  in  fact  payable  at  the  farm  or  the  workshop  of  eveiy 
one  of  the  members,  not  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in  oonsamable 
products ;  and  indeed  they  are  not  bank-notes,  but  bills  of  ex- 
change, drawn,  so  to  say,  on  every  member  of  the  Bank,  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  every  other.  They  are  true  represen- 
tatives, since  they  stand  directly  for  articles  of  use.  And  as  the 
Bank  is  formed  by  the  whole  Community,  not  for  the  especial 
advantage  of  any  individual  or  class,  but  for  the  mutual  benefift 
of  all,  of  course  no  interest  is  exacted  on  loans,  except  enough 
to  cover  risks  and  expenses.  Thus,  while  eyery  man  is  left  firee 
to  follow  his  own  productive  business  In  his  own  way,  and  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  suffers  no  diminution,  there  is  a 
complete  Reciprocity  established  throughout. 

The  point  where  a  true  reform  of  society  mnst  commence  is 
the  function  of  Exchanges,  for  that  is  the  point  where  economical 
relations  converge.  By  introducing  Mutualism  into  Exchanges 
and  Credit,  we  introduce  it  everywhere,  and  Labor  will  assumes 
new  aspect  and  become  truly  democratic.  Thus  the  Problem  of 
the  present  Times  will  be  solved,  and  the  Republic  of  Wealth 
appear,  completing  the  circle  of  the  Revolution. 

^^  The  Republic  of  Wealth,"  asks,  perhaps,  some  anxious  con- 
srrvative :  '^  what  is  that  ?  the  equal  division  of  the  goods  of 
the  world  among  all  its  inhabitants  ?  the  robbing  of  the  few  for 
the  many  ?"  Not  so,  replies  our  author,  0  man  of  much  respecta* 
bility  but  of  little  brains,  talking  of  robbing,  when  thy  hoards 
are  filled  with  riches  gotten  at  the  com  mart  and  the  stock  of  ex- 
change !  But  as  the  Revolution  has  destroyed  the  tyranny  of 
the  Church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  State  (though  just  now  some 
of  our  French  a^'dle-pates  are  seeking  to  resuscitate  them, 
especially  the  latter,)  so  it  must  destroy  the  tyranny  of  Capital 
— that  is,  of  Property.  We  have  established,  more  or  lev 
thoroughly,  Equality  before  the  Divine  Law,  which  is  the  Re- 
public in  matters  of  religion ;  Equality  before  Human  Law 
which  is  the  Republic  in  matters  political ;  now  let  ns  havt 
Equality  before  Fortune,  which  is  the  Republic  in  matters  of 
industry  and  enjoyment;  equal  opportunities  of  prodnoing, 
equal  protection  in  enjoying,  and  no  more  luxury  to  which  osafol 
labor  has  not  established  a  right.  <•  That  is  a  hard  saying,^'  says 
the  questioner,  and  goes  his  way. 

The  Bank  of  Exchange  implies  then,  the  combination  of  the 
whole  producing  community,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  oredH 
and  ,the  establishment  of  a  sound  medium  of  exchangei  or 
as  we  say  of  circulation.  Wc  trust  our  explanation  of  this  con- 
ception of  mutualism  of  credit,  hasty  as  it  has  been,  has  been 
sufficient  to  make  our  readers  understand  it.  To  our  thinking 
it  is  a  grand  and  fruitful  idea,  indeed  the  great  idea  of  modem 
economical  science.  Some  may  cayil,  and  that  with  just  ground 
at  the  details  of  the  organization  which  we  hayo  hinted  at  rather 
than  described,  but  we  shall  reckon  him  but  a  bold  sophist  who 
with  any  comprehension  of  the  principle  will  presume  to 
assail  it. 

But  how  shall  this  Bank  be  established  in  our  present  world 
as  it  is  in  Paris,  for  instance  ?  There  are  two  ways,  says  Proud- 
hon. The  better  way  is  for  the  Government  to  do  it ;  let  it  take 
the  Bank  of  Prance,  repaying  its  stockholders,  and  convert  it 
into  the  Bank  of  Exchange,  the  notes  being  a  legal  tender  as 
they  now  are.  Let  the  rate  of  interest  be  reduced,  but  yet  kept 
sufliciently  high  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  there- 
by dispensing  with  the  whole  business  of  tax-asaessing  and  tax- 
gathering;  2  or  3  per  cent  would  be  enoagh  to  do  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  thereafter  still  farther  redncticna  might  be  made 
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the  rewime'would  then  be  coUeoted  more  sareljand  without  its 
l>eing  felt  by  the  payers ;  all  branches  of  indastry  now  languish- 
ing because  the  gold  and  silver  that  formed  the  basis  of  the 
drottlation  had  been  withdrawn,  and  hidden  through  fear  of  the 
rerolution  by  those  who  controlled  them,  would  be  revived  by 
suitable  loans ;  neither  honest  labor,  nor  the  State,  need  then 
eTer  again  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurers ;  and  instead 
of  passing  through  a  period  of  depression,  want  of  employment 
and  of  bread  among  the  working  classes,  with  ruinous  experi- 
ments of  national  workshops  and  insurrections  and  bloodshed, 
followed  by  a  powerful  re-action  against  the  new  Institutions  of 
the  country,  the  Republic  could  at  once  once  have  entered  upon 
a  career  of  active  industry,  prosperity,  peace  and  progress. 

To  all  this  and  much  more  like  it,  but  one  reply  could  be 
made,  namely :  Assignats,  irredeemable  paper  money,  expansive 
speciUation,  bankrupcy  I — as  though  France  were  not  already  in 
the  premonitory  pangs  of  bankruptcy  and  requiring  some  heroic 
operation  to  prevent  dissolution. 

Well,  continues  our  economist,  if  you  will  not  allow  the  State, 
which  after  all  is  nothing  but  the  community  taken  collectively, 
to  undertake  this  reform,  we  must  begin  at  the  other  end.  We 
must  appeal  to  individuals  and  if  possible  bring  together  a 
sufficient  body  to  undertake  the  work. 

In  the  Summer  of  1&48  Proudhon  was  constantly  occupied 
with  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly^  and  though  his  paper 
oonstantly  put  forward  his  economical  theories,  in  one  form  or 
another,  nothing  was  done  toward  making  a  practical  experiment 
of  Mutual  Credit.  Through  the  Spring  he  had  daily  published 
an  appeal  to  those  who  desired  to  engage  in  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Exchange,  but  it  was  not  productive  of  any  actual 
result. 

Barly  in  the  Autum  Jules  Lechevalibr  who  is  already  some- 
what known  to  American  Socialists  came  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  The  principle  of  Mutual  Credit  is  true ; 

2.  But  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  Mutualism  into  the  function 
of  circulation  without  organizing  both  Production  and  Con- 
sumption on  the  same  basis.  Labor  and  Commerce  must  be  re- 
fbrmed  by  means  of  Association,  as  well  as  Banking  *, 


added  to  his  theory.  It  has  been  said  that  he  also  defrauded  the 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  People.  That  is  a  falsehood.  He 
insistsed  on  paying  them  all— himself  from  his  private  resources 
beaHng  all  expenses,  in  which  was  included  a  year's  rent  of 
the  office  of  the  Bank,  with  fixtures,  books,  &c.,  complete  fbr 
carrying  en  its  business. 

The  plan  was  afterwards  resumed  by  Lcchevalier,  Chtpron 
and  others  under  a  form  somewhat  modified,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  workmen  of  Paris  and 
other  large  cities  of  France,  but  nothing  was  ever  acconplished, 
and  finally  the  aflfair  of  June  13  1859  dispersed  the  leaders  and 
ended  the  undertaking  In  our  next  article  we  will  give  a 
thorough  account  of  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  study,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  profoundcst  principles  of  Social 
Economy,  but  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  times. 

AN  ANCIENT  ART  RE-DI8C0VERED. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Asiastic  Society,  London,  a  human  hand, 
and  a  piece  of  beef  preserved  by  a  preparation  of  vegetable  tar 
found  on  the  boarders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  tar  was  presented.    Col.  Hold  observes : 
'  « During  my  resWenee  as  political  agent  on  the  Red  Sea,  a 
conversation  with  some  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha» 
led  me  to  sufpect  that  the  principal  ingredient  used  by  the  an- 
cient  Egyptians  in  the  formation  of  mummies,  was  nothing  more 
than  vegetable  tar  ofthosc  countries,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kra- 
tan.    My  first  trials  were  on  fowls  and  legs  of  mutton ;  which 
though  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  thermometer  ran«,nng  nino- 
ty-four  in  the  shade,  succeeded  so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  tha 
forwarded  some  to  England ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
send  for  the  society's  information  and  inspection,  a  human  hand 
prepared  four  years  f ince  by  my  brother.  Captain  T.  B.  Hold. 

The  best  informed  among  the  Arabs  think  that  large  quantitie* 
of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  frankincense  were  used  i  these  specimens 
will,  however,  prove  that  such  were  by  no  means  necessary,  as 
the  tar,  applied  alone,  penetiatea  and  discolors  the  bone  i  the 
tar  is  obtained  from  the  branches  of  a  small  tree  exposed  to  a 


considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  found  in  most  parts  of  Syria 
and  Arabia  Felix."— -^ffwr/ca/i  Art. 

THE    TURN  OF  LIFE. 


3.  Because  if  Labor  be  not  organized  the  laborers  will  be  made 
to  toil  for  others  to  receive  the  fruit  thereof  as  heretofore ;  and 
if  commerce  be  not  organized  the  Consumers  will  be  imposed  on 
and  defrauded  by  the  agents  of  exchange  as  heretofore  j  and 
moreover  the  circulating  medium,  no  matter  what  its  basis,  will 
be  liable  to  be  monopolized  and  to  become  an  instrument  of  ^,.^i„  ^«,ufii<l  him. 

.„^  -  ,»«.«»„ «... .«.  ™,..  -.1  -,.-.,..  J- «r«Si r. r;,- «rcr?s^ 

4.  Therefore  let  us  ftand  an  iwUtution  hating  thwe  dmaioni^  oonstitation  renders  Wm  almost  ImperTlous  to  attcoks  of  dta- 
namelT,  the  Association  for  Mutual  Credit,  tTie  Syndicate  of  "'  ""  .....  i  .„♦  .v-  .onndnemof  al 
Prodnciion  and  the  Syndicate  of  Consumption ;  and  to  the  whole  I  ««e,  and  experience  has  given  h,»  judgment  the  ^ou°d°essj)f  rt 


we  will  gire  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  the  People. 

Proadhon  is  a  man  weakly  jealous  in  respect  of  what  he  con- 
siders his  intellectual  offspring,  and  will  not  readily  accept  any 
other  doctrine  in  connection  with  his  own.  He  was  invited  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Workmen's  Association  called  to  consider  this 
new  plan,  and  came.  M.  Lechevalier  opened  the  discussion  with 
a  statement  of  his  views  as  lucid  as  it  was  modest  aod  appro- 
priate, attributing  toProudbon  all  that  was  original  in  the  design 
and  nominating  him  as  chairman.  From  that  time  the  enterprise 
with  Proudhon  at  its  head,  was  steadily  carried  forward,  many 
other  men  of  talent,  such  as  Ramon  be  l%  Sagra  and  Victor 
CbiPRoN,  a  workman  posessing  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  in- 
telligent heads  in  Paris,  participating  in  it,  till  the  condemnation 
of  Proudhon  for  a  libel  on  President  Bonaparte  caused  him  to 
end  his  connection  with  the  project  and  repay  the  subscription 
which  had  been  made  toward  its  realisation. 

In  his  letter  annotmcing  this  determination,  published  in  the 
PeupU  o\  April  12, 1849  he  betrays  a  week  and  ungenerous  dis- 
trust of  his  associates,  together  with  a  jealousy  of  what  they  had 


most  infallibilty.    His  mind  is  resolute,  firm,  and  equal :  all  his 
ftinctionsare  in  the  highest  order ;  he  assumes  the  mastery  ov«r 
business ;  builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation  he  has  laid 
in  early  childhood,  and  passes  through  life  attended  by  many 
gratifications.    Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past  sixty,  he  arrives 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  road  of  existence :  the  river  of  death 
flows  before  him  and  he  remains  at  a  stand  still.    But  athwart 
this  river  is  a  viaduct,  called    »*The  Turn  of  Life,"  which   rf 
crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley  of  ''  Old  Age,"  round  which 
the  river  wind?,  and  then  flows  beyond  without  boat  or  causa, 
way  to  effect  its  passage.    The  bridge  is,  however,  constructed 
of  fragile  materials,  and  it  depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden 
whether  it  bend  or  break.    Gout,  apoplexy  and  other  bad  char- 
acters also  are  In  the  vicinity  to  waylay  the  traveller,   and 
thrust  him  from  the  pass ;  but  let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and 
provide  himself  with  a   fitting  staff,  and  he  may  trudgeonta 
safety  with  perfect  composure.    To  quite  metaphor,  the  *  Tiuf- 
of  Life»  is  a  turn  either  into  a  prolonged  walk  or  into  tU^ 
grave.— 7%«  Science,  of  Lifs,  ly  a  Fhysieum, 
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CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 

[continued.] 


II.  You  assert  that  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist, — which  I  deny  in 
any  consistent  sense  that  I  am  able  lo  £;iTe  the  word.  Panthe- 
ism, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  yiew  of  the  Universe,  which 
makes  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  Man  the  Immediate  de- 
terminations of  the  one  infinite  universal  Force ;  which  regards 
Nature  and  Humanity,  not  as  the  creation  of  a  personal  God,  but 
as  the  Torious  attributes  or  modes  of  one  indwelling  substance, 
— the  bald,  necessary  manifestations  or  self- developments  of 
an  immanent  Deity  ;  or  in  other  words  which  looks  upon  all  ef- 
fects as  the  involuntary  evolution  of  the  One  causal  principle  (1) 
But  this  was  not  the  view  of  Fourier.  His  error  lay  rather  in 
the  other  extreme  which  makes  nature  and  man  quite  too  inde- 
pendent of  Deity.  The  critic  himself  says  that  Fourier  regards 
his  throe  principles,  the  Active,  Passive  and  Neuter,  or  God, 
Mathematics,  and  Matter,  as  co-eternal,  which  shows  that  ho  did 
not  confound  one  with  the  other  or  make  one  the  all  absorbing 
oause  of  the  other,  but  rather  each  one  an  independent  princi- 
ple, alike  underived  and  immiscible. 

God,  he  regards  of  course  as  the  sole  source  of  movement  or 
life,  because  >e  is  the  only  active  agent  of  the  Trine,  but  he 
does  not  regard  him  as  the  sole  agent  in  any  sense  that  excludes 
the  freedom  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  Fourier  though  he  speaks 
of  the  active  as  a  principle  merely,  manifestly  considers  him  a 
per8on,-^a  free  self-determined  activity,  the  very  essence  of 
whose  self-hood  is  Love,  and  whose  continual  end  in  I^rovidence 
is  the  creation  of  free  finite  activities  who  shall  co-operate  as 
Persons  with  himself.  Indeed  he  carries  this  view  to  such  a 
height  that  he  will  not  allow  that  God  is  at  all  responsible  for 
the  errors  and  miseries  of  human  development,  which  he  as- 
cribes exclusively  to  the  self-will  of  man,  who  persistently  re- 
fbsea  to  co-operate  with  God  in  the  production  of  Universal  Har- 
mony. Man  alone  he  says  Is  the  cause  of  the  hideous  suffering 
he  endures,  because  trusting  to  his  own  fallible  reason  as  a  guide, 
he  has  separated  himself  from  that  Divine  Life,  in  the  voluntary 
reception  of  and  conjunction  with  which  he  can  alone  find  his 
true  destiny  and  happiness. 

In  his  treatise  on  Free  Will,  he  says  that  the  whole  problem 
of  human  destiny  is  a  composite  problem,  only  to  be  resolved 
by  a  fl^ystem  which  shall  bring  the  human  Will  or  Reason  into 
oonourrence  with  the  Divine  Will:  that  consequently  the 
errors  of  philosophers  have  been  two-fold, — one  which  gave  hu- 
man reason  the  exclusive  reign  in  human  affairs  and  the  other 
which  made  God  the  exclusive  agent,  whereas  the  true  view  is 
that  which  conciliates  the  two  impulsions,  the  human  and  di- 
vine in  one  consentient  and  harmonious  Life,  The  animals,  he 
ooutinues,  are  simple  creatures,  limited  to  the  direct  divine  im- 
pnlsiseofinstinct,  or  instinctive  attraction,  but  mania  a  com- 
posite creature,  whose  life  consists  in  the  free  concurrence  of 
his  own  reason  with  all  Divine  ends.  He  consequently,  often 
speaks  of  human  history  as  a  play  of  intrigues,  or  as  a  cabalis- 
tic contest  between  the  Divine  impulsion  and  the  human  wilful- 
ness. Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  true  philosophy  of  Life, 
bat  I  do  say  that  it  is  anything  but  a  pantheistic  view  of  it. 
Modnlating  as  Fourier  did  constantly  in  the  scientific  sphere, 
langnage often  assumed  a  bold,  scientific  character,  and  he  seemB 
to  be  oonoemed  only  with  abstract  force  or  prinoiples ;  but  when 
you  pMetrate  a  little  into  the  heart  of  his  system,  yoH  find  that 
t  is  full  of  freedom  and  personally. 


REPLY. 

Pantheism.  One  regrets  to  attempt  the  discussion,  of  00 
profound  a  problem,  as  is  here  brought  up,  in  two  or  three 
brief  paragraphs.  Indeed,  my  only  end,  in  making  the  criticism 
originally,  was  to  Indicate  to  fellow-Associationists  the  honest 
judgment  of  one  of  their  number,  that  Fourier  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  unerring  guide  in  the  highest  philosophy  ;  and  the 
feeling  that  prompted  the  tone  of  ex-cathedra  positivenesa, — 
which  as  I  perceive,  on  reading  it,  pervades  my  letter,  waa  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude,  solidity,  and  completeness,  of  tli# 
scheme  called '*  Fourierism." 

Though,  were  the  passage  criticised  to  be  rewritten,  it  would 
seem  juster  to  say  '^  Fourier's  system  is  Pantheistic''  rather  than 
"Fourier  was  a  Pantheist,''  for  certainly  ho  does  not  appear  to 
have  recognised  the  consequences  of  his  own  principles,  I  am 
still  compelled  to  reiterate  my  main  assertion.  Much  of  what 
P.  G.  says  is  true  and  to  the  purpose,  and  it  might  be  difficuU  to 
account  for  Fourier's  inconsistencies.  But  these  very  inconsis- 
tencies serve  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  like  other  great  men, 
his  peerSy  Fourier  failed  to  explain  the  relations  wherelry  the 
Divine  Being,  Spirits  and  the  Universe  are  united. 

To  make  short  of  a  matter, — which  volumes  only  could  fitlj 
unfold  and  illustrate — Fourier's  view  is  Pantheistio,  in  both 
senses  of  that  word, — by  regarding  God  as  All,  and  Ail  as  God ; 
though  there  are  expressions  which  rather  teach  Dualism.  By 
putting  various  passages  side  by  side  and  interpreting  them  in 
the  light  of  his  method,  the  Theology  of  his  system  appears  to 
be— that  the  Divine  Being  is  complex— composed  of  twelve  pri* 
mordial  passions,  (v.  Nouv  Monde  p.445)~subje<;t  to  a  dual  mode 
of  development,  Univ.  Unit.  i.  p.  82 — the  original  Unltj  and 
composite  Unity  of  all  Nature ;  and  that  the  Material  World 
constitutes  his  Sensitive  existence,  which  is  passive,  Spirits 
Human,  Planetary,  Universal,  Biniversal,  &c.  his  Affectiowai. 
existence  which  is  active,  while  the  Order  of  Movement,  inter- 
mingling in  endless  variety  and  harmony  all  modes  of  existence 
constitutes  hi^  Distributive  existence,  which  is  neutral.  If 
this  was  Fourier's  view, — and  whether  he  was  conscious  of  it  or 
not  it  seems  impossible  to  make  anything  else  consistently  of 
his  analogy  between  man  and  the  divinity, — then  one  is  con- 
strained to  say,  that  no  writer  in  any  land  or  age,  has  produced 
Pantheism  in  a  more  pure,  perfect,  uncompromising  a  form. 

But  again,  from  P.  G.'s  own  statement,  what  other  inferenoe 
can  be  drawn  7  God  is  the  Active  of  three  coeternal  prinoiples, 
the  Motive  Power  in  each  existence,  as  well  as  all  existence ;  the 
'*•  one,  infinite,  universal  Force"  determining  activity  in  oveiy 
degree,  kind,  mode.  Now  superadd,  Fourier's  own  defiuoi- 
tiong,  that  God's  "  Radical  Attribute  is  the  integral  distribution 
of  movement  btf  attraction,"  And  hia  ''Pivotal  Attribute  unity  of 
system ;"  and,  according  to  usual  processes  of  logic,  the  conclu- 
fiion  is,  that  God  is  the  One  Efficient  Cause,  developing.his  energy 
in  all  seeming  causes.  Under  what  other  head  of  philosophy  can 
such  a  system  be  classed,  than  that  of  Pantheism  ? 

The  relations,  recognized  and  described  by  Fourier  as  exist- 
ing between  the  Human  Will  and  Divine  Will,  shall  be  spoken 
of  directly,  when  we  come  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject. 

But  before  closing  this  head,  let  the  suggestion  be  offered  to 
fellow-Associationists  with  the  humility  becoming  a  seeker 
conscious  of  not  having  found  in  any  teacher  an  apparently  in- 
tegral view  of  truth — that  the  best  clue  thus  far  given,  la  the 
attempt  to  justify  by  demonstration  Manliind's  instinctive  con- 
viction of  an  essential  distinction  between  the  Divine  Being, 
Spirits  and  the  Material  World,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Grand 
Traditional  doctrine  of  Three  Persons,  Three  Hypostases  or 
three  Dkgrees,  in  the  Godhead.  Unless  we  san  attain  to  some 
conception  of  Unity  in  Trinity  in  the  Divine  BeinglHimself,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  logical  thinker  can  avoid  arriving  at 
Pantheism.  Only  by  a  more  or  less  clear  apprehension  of  the 
I  Reality,  which  a  long  train  of  our  ancestors  Oriental,  Greek  and 
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Ghristian  Boaght  to  describe  in  their  dogma  of  the  Creative 
WoBD,  oan  we  come  to  a  living  knowledge  of  Man's  position, 
fonction  and  destiny,  as  a  Free  Intelligence. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  next  branch  of  the  criticism.    P.  Q. 
tlias  continnes : 

111.  Tou  complain  of  Fourier  as  misapprehending  the  func- 
tions of  Reason  and  Conscience,  both  individual  and  collective, 
in  his  view  of  human  life.  He  did  not  regard  Reason,  you  say, 
'^  as  tho  deliberative  and  governing  power,  without  whose  con- 
stant regulation,  Persons  and  States  would  fall  into  inextricable 
anarchy."  Certainly  he  did  not,  for  his  whole  thought  is  a  pro- 
test against  that  view.  He  supposed  that  six  thousand  years  of 
crime,  suffering,  sin,  war,  and  spiritual  death,  are  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  that  view.  He  maintains,  that  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause Men  have  taken  that  view  that  they  have  fallen  into  such 
tremendous  errors.  He  says  that  man  is  incompetent  to  the  ex- 
clusive guidance  of  his  own  destiny.  He  ran  from  such  an  aw- 
ful responsibility.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  earth  to  such 
a  direction.  He  wanted  Go<^  the  only  One  wise  enough  and 
able  to  conduct  Humanity  through  its  long  career  of  varied 
destinies.  And  this,  in  my  estimation,  was  not  an  objection  to, 
but  the  crowning  glory  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  precisely  thi^ 
which  brings  it  into  alliance  with  the  Christian  thought,  and 
which  renders  it  adequate  to  all  those  stupendous  and  glorious 
results,  which  were  the  beatific  vision  of  his  mind. 

The  simple  question  to  me  is  here :  Whether  man  is  to  live 
by  the  light  of  his  own  fallible  reason,  according  to  schemes  of 
morality  of   his  own  devising,  or  whether  he  is  to  live  the 
Divine  Life  of  Love  communicated  to  the  race  through  Christ  ? 
If  we  say  tho  former,  let  us  have  no  farther  talk  of  Christiani- 
ty :  but  If  the  latter,  then  I  ask  by  what  process  it  is  that  Rea- 
son,— in  any  sense  we  can  give  to  that  term, — communicates 
Life,  or  how  it  can  guide  man  aright  when  it  has  no  power  to 
guide  at  all  ?    Reason  is  at  best  a  mere  inward  sight,  a  be- 
holding, an  intuition,  and  is  energetic  only  in  the  intellectual 
sphere, — so  that  the  Reason  of  an  archangel  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us,  without  that  Impulsive  or  Active  will  which  lies  back  of 
it,  and  is  of  altogether  superior  worth.    Now  Fourier  regards 
man  as  pre-eminently  a  Will  and  not  an  Intellect, — or  ratter  an 
Intellect  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  Will,  thus  making  the  ration- 
al nature  a  consequent  and  not  an  antecedent  of  the  Passional 
Idfe.    Live  the  Truth,  ho  says,  and  you  will  then  knowHSc 
Truth  ;  but  you  will  never  attain  it  by  reversing  the  process. 
You  must  come  to  God,  co-operate  with  him,  live  from  him,  or 
rather  let  him  live  In  you,  as  in  himself,  i.  e.,  in  a  career  of 
free  creative  activity,  if  you  would  attain  the  true  ends  of  your 
existence  I    Do  not  set  about  constructing  rationalistic  schemes 
if  you  are  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  at  universal  absolute 
Truth.    Do  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  destinies  of  your  race 
by  any  puny  moral  maxims  evolved  from  your  own  perverted 
Conscience  -,  do  not  undertake  the  tremendous  folly  of  putting 
your  little  ignorant  self  in  the  place  of  God,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  one  Original  Sin  of  our  race ;  but  conjoin  yourself  to 
God  practically  by  a  life  of  unceasing  and  universal  Use,  so 
that  every  action  and  institution, — whether  it  be  of  the  j^amily, 
—the  State, — the  University,— the  Theatre,— the  Workshop,— 
may  be  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life  within  ,the 
soul  of  Man.    Thus  God  becomes  virtually  the  universal  Legis- 
lator, and  relieves  the  creature  from  a  task  to  which  he  is 
wholly  incompetent.    Thus  the  collective  and  individual  life  of 
Man  is  reocnciled,  and  the  Universe  broughtfinto  a  unity,  of 
which  God  is  the  inspiring  centre^  and  Man  the  free,  co-operat- 
ing associate. 

Br  PLY. 

Reason.  With  doe  deference  it  must  be  said,  that  this  pas- 
sage, if  aimed  as  a  criticism  at  my  criticism,  falls  short,  because 
(1)  it  neither  explains  nor  justifies  FourierVview  of  Reason, 
and  (2)  does  not  touch  the  olgections  brought  against  that  view. 


So  far  as  my  friend's  meaning  in  his  positive  statements  is  ap» 
prehended,  I  ceitainly  for  the  most  part  agree  with  him.  That 
man  is  *  incompetent  to  the  exclusive  guidance  of  his  own  des- 
tiny," that  God  alone  is  ''  wise  enough  and  able  to  conduct  Hu- 
manity," that  man  cannot  "  live  by  the  light  of  his  own  fallible 
reason,  according  to  schemes  of  morality  of  his  own  devising," 
but  that  he  should  *^  live  the  Divine  Life  of  Love,"  that  ^^  to 
live  the  truth  is  the  way  to  know  the  truth,"  that  we  should 
<<come  to  God,  co-operate  with  him,  live  from  him,"  are  gene* 
rally  accepted  axioms.  Certainly  all  must  admit  too  that  at* 
tempts  '^  to  regulate  the  destinies  of  our  race  by  rationalistie 
schemes  and  puny  moral  maxims  evolved  from  our  own  per- 
verted conficiences,"  or  "  to  put  our  little  ignorant  self  in  plaoe 
of  Pod,"  are  ''tremendous  folly"  and  "  the  one  original  sin." 
And  no  man,  sane  in  heart  and  head,  could  question,  that  our 
duty  is  "  to  conjoin  ourselves  to  God  practically  by  a  life  of 
universal  use."  Finally,  that  God  should  be  ''  virtually  the 
universal  legislator,"  has  been  in  all  ages  the  longing  of  every 
devout  spirit,  the  ideal  of  every  thinker  not  utterly  mystified 
by  sophistry  and  self-conceit.  Bat  these  excellent  aphorisms  do 
not  appear  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  The  only  point 
wherein  a  comparison  of  views  was  needed — the  quality  and 
function  of  Reason  and  Conscience — ^is  passed  by  with  the  re- 
marks, that  '^  Reason  is  at  best  a  mere  inward  sight,  energetio 
only  in  the  intellectual  sphere,"  ''  of  no,use  without  the  impul- 
sive or  active  will,  which  lies  back  of  it,  and  is  of  altogether 
superior  worth ;"  and  that  '^  Fourier  regards  man  as  pre-emi- 
nently a  Will  and  not  an  Intellect,  or  rather  on  Intellect  only 
in  so  far  as  he  is  a  Will,"  &o. 

P.  G.^8  thought  and  expression  are  somewhat  indefinite  here^ 
but  I  think  I  understand  what  he  means,  and  if  so,  must  frank- 
ly say  that  his  own  view  of  Reason  seems  very  partial  and  his 
description  of  Fouriers  view  quite  inadequate.  This  subject 
ig  all-important,  and  should  be  much  more  thoroughly  discussed 
than  it  can  bo  in  a  column  of  a  journal  like  this.  But  let  us 
briefly  consider  Fourier's  conception,  and  test,  as  we  can,  its 
sufficiency. 

1 .  Fourier  recognized  in  Man  three  Distributive  Passions, 
the  Cabalist,  the  Alternating,  and  the  Composite,— whose  funo- 
tion  is  te  unite  in  harmonious  relations  the  Spiritual  and  Mate- 
rial Elements  of  human  life,  collective  and  individual.  In  com* 
bined  action  these  passions  are  the  regulator,  orderer,  arran- 
ger methodiser  of  the  passions  and  conditions,  which  consti- 
tute existence,  public  and  private;  in  other  words  they  are 
Reason,  Intellect,  corresponding  to  Mathematics,  the  Neutral 
Principle  of  his  primal  Trinity.  Perhaps,  to  do  justice  to  his 
thought,  it  would  be  right  to  superadd  as  sovereign  dictator,  the 
pivotal  passion  Unityism.— though  he  seems  to  have  habitually 
regarded  this  as  the  resultant,  rather  than  the  original,  of  all  the 
passions  acting  collectively.  The  Associative  School,  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  wish  to  fill  out  this  view  of 
their  Master,— which,  as  they  could  not  but  perceive,  is  quite 
incomplete— have  got  into  the  way  of  considering  each  of  the 
*'•  Passions"  as  threefold,— impulsive,  intellectual,  executive; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  in  his  writings,  so  far  as  I  am  aware* 
sanctioning  this  coigecture.  According  to  Fourier's  notioof 
then.  Reason  is  the  threefold  Passion  for  Order,  perpetually 
discriminating,  interlocking  and  combining  the  various  elements 
of  living  unity,  in  Man  collective  and  individual,  by  the  Law 
of  Series.  This  very  condensed  statement  is,  I  trust,  strictly 
faithful.  In  his  treatise  on  Free- Will,  indeed,  there  are  ex- 
pressions, which  indicate  a  flattering  consciousness  that  he  hod 
not  quite  solved  the  problem  of  Reason,  and  by  several  hints 
he  seems  to  leave  it  in  trust  to  his  followers  to  work  this  pro- 
blem out.  But  so  far,  as  a  consistent  whole  can  be  made  of  his 
system,  the  foregoing  description  will  be  found  accurate. 

2.  Now  is  this  conoepiion  of  Reason  just  1  One  cannot  but 
say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Fourier,  and  the  world. 
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if  he  had  condescended  to  ntudj  the  *^  IdeologUte  "  of  hie  own 
and  earlier  times  a  little.  He  mi^ht  have  thereby  discoTered, 
that  his  fellow  men  were  not  fools  in  concentrating  their  pow- 
ers of  thought  so  intensely  upon  "  The  Intellect.'*  For,  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  Sages  of  all  lands  and  times,  Foorier 
has  lamentably  overlooked  some  of  the  most  profoundly  inter- 
esting elements  of  human  life. 

A  few  hints  on  this  sublime  topic,  must  for  the  present  suf- 
iloe. 


arbitrarily  construct  Jcstioe,  but  must  accept  it  ]  that  his  ca- 
pricious ordinance  cannot  be  obligatory,  but  that  Qod's  law  ii 
everlastingly  sovereign  because  absolutely  Right.  Fourier's 
claim  to  honor,  is  that  he  has  been  more  successful  than  hl0 
forerunners  in  discovering  what  the  Order  of  Btemal  Wisdom 
actually  is. 

But  Fourier  does  differ  from  most  philosophers  in  the  nutkod 
whereby  he  asserts  that  his  discovery  was  inade.  He  used  Uni< 
versal  Analogy  for  his  sole  guide,  discarding  Tradition.    In  tliis 


What  then,  first  of  all,  realty  is  this  Neutral  Principle,  this  he  was,  in  disregard  of  his  own  rules,  simplistic.  And  it  was 
Justice, — to  use  the  highest  name  whereby  Fourier  described  .  truly  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  when  this  commanding 
the  second  term  of  his  Trinity?  Is  it  living  or  mechanical,  |  genius  cast  behind  him  as  transient  expedients,  fit  only  for  the 
conscious  or  unconscious,  free  or  necessary,  simple  or  compound,  i  perverse  childhood  of  the  Race,  the  Political,  Moral,  and  Reli- 
personal  or  impersonall    The  student  of  Fourier  finds  no  reply; !  gious  Usages  of  Mankind.    Had  his  view   of  Human  Keason 


and  is  forced  to  conclude  either  that  his  teacher  had  from  con- 
aideratioDs  best  known  to  himself,  laid  aside  the  problem  as  un- 
flolved,  or  else  that  ho  purposely  withheld  his  opinion. 

Let  us  then  ask  again,  what  is  this  distributive  principle? 

Is  it  the  Living  God,  in  his  second  degree,  or  person,  pro- 
ceeding forth  in  Sovereign  Wisdom  to  create  the  Natural  and 
Spiritual  Universes,  according  to  the  Eternal  Ideal  of  Perfect 
Order? 

The  profound  thinkers  of  all  nations  give  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  With  heads  bowed  in  awfnl  rever- 
ence and  hearts  glowing  with  sercnest  trust,  they  say.  Yes ! 
verily  The  Son  is  Universal  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Divine 
Wisdom,  arranging^  distributing,  regulating,  all  creatures — by 
a  method  of  Unity  unfolding  exhaustively  into  utmost  possible 
variety — is  the  everlasting  Mediator  between  the  Infinite  and 
Finite. 

Surely,  my  friend  P.  0.  and  all  fellow  assooiationists,  must 
recognize,  how  much  more  warm,  genial,  inspiring,  are  the 
practical  influences  of  this  doctrine  of  Reason  as  a  Living  Per. 
son,  than  those  which  are  legitimately  to  bo  derived  from  Fou- 
riar's  view  of  the  Neutral  Principle. 

For,  what  is  Reason  in  Hamanity  at  laige  7  It  is  the  Divine 
Word,  through  direct  inspirations  from  on  high  and  reflected  sym- 
bols from^bencnth, — through  Revelation  and  Nature,  Ideas  and 
Art,  forming  Free  Intelligences,  numberless  in  variety,  into  a 
unity  of  One-ik-Many-Manhood — the  conscious  image  of  God's 


been  higher,  he  never  could  have  so  slighted  Language,  as  to 
suppose  that  the  words  Conscience,  Right,  Duty,  Morality,  Law, 
Government,  were  the  mere  smoke  and  shadow  of  human  so- 
phistry instead  of  the  radiant  image  of  Divine  Wisdom.  If 
with  the  teachings  of  Nature  in  analogy  he  had  combined  the 
teachings  of  the  Word  through  Humanity,  what  a  bene&ctor 
might  he  have  been ! 

And  again,  Fourier  differs  from  most  philosophers  in  his 
grand  characteristic  principle  that  Attraction  is  the  sole  indi- 
cator  of  Divine  Will^ — or  in  other  words  that  luruLSE  is  the  sole 
(zpounder  cf  Divine  Law. 

But  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  the  consideration  of 
this  topic  must  be  reserved.  w.  h.  c. 


^  *«^»»  -^^ 


Wisdom. 

What  is  Reason  in  Individual  Man  ?    It  is  the  Divine  Word,  j      ^'  ^  mooting  of  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Pha 


Cbresco,  Wisconsin,  Nov.  14,  1849. 
W.  H.  CiiaNNiNG : 

Dear  Sir— Will  you  do  your  friends  here  the  favor  to  publish 
the  enclosed  Address,  and  to  ask  the  Tribune,  Chronotype,  and 
Gem  of  the  Prairie  to  copy  ? 

I  have  been  at  Ceresco  since  April  last,  and  expect  to  remain 
here  until  Spring.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  very  pleasant 
for  a  residence.  Should  an  organization  be  formed  on  the  Do- 
main, on  the  plan  proposed,  I  shall  probably  make  this  my  home. 

With  ardent  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  the  success  of  Social 
Reform,  I  remain  truly  your  friend, 

H.  H.  Van  Aheingb. 


through  conscious  judgment  uttering  the  command  of  Eternal 
Order,  Dutt,  by  obedience  to  which  alone  is  freedom  gained 
and  authorizing  the  intelligent  will  to  transform  all  impulses 
after  a  Divine  Ideal,  and  to  preserve  conscious  rectitude  in  the 
commonwealth  of  confederated  energies,  which  every  Man  is 
designed  by  God^s  Wisdom  to  become. 

What  is  Reason  in  Collective  Man,  or  Society?  It  is  tlie 
Divine  Word, — through  genius  and  experience,  through  flashes 
of  intuition  and  discoveries  of  science,  through  conjectures  of 
many  private  minds  combined  into  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  public  mind— declaring  the  Law  of  Right  Relations,  ap- 
pointed by  God's  Wisdom  as  the  means  of  uniting  in  conscious 
Justice  all  members  of  the  body  politic. 

Reason  Homanitary,  Individual,  Collective,  is  really  then  the 
personal  intercommunion  of  the  Infinite  Mind  with  Finite  Minds. 
Man,  all  Spirits,  are  passing  through  a  process  of  information, 
which  is  at  once  edacative  nnd  instructive,  which  develops  the 
receptive  soul,  by  communicating  ideas  and  fonus  of  beauty. 
Reason  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  God's  Word,  the  medium 
through  which  He  expresses  his  Ideal  to  his  intelligent  children 
and^through  which  they  enrich  each  other  by  language,  law, 
science,  art,  and  all  modes  of  order. 

Fourier  does  not  differ  in  aim  from  preceding  legislators ;  for 
all  wise  men  have  sought  to  conform  their  social  institutions  to 
the  Divine  Standard  of  Authority.  Man  intuitively  recognizes 
that  he  cannot  make  TarTH,  but  must  find  it;  that  he  cannot 


lanx,  and  persons  holding  stock  in  the  Phalanx,  assembled  oa 
the  Domain,  at  Ceresco,  Nov.  13,  1849,  the  following  Address  t4 
4he  friends  of  Reform  and  Association,  reported  by  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
directed  to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  tht 
meeting,  and  published  in  papers  friendly  to  the  cause. 

ADDRESS 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  REFORM  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  who  retain  the  hope 
of  Associative  Life,  are  desirous  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
a  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Phalanx,  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  produced  it ;  and  to  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  friends  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  an  industrial  and 
social  organization  on  the  Domain,  on  principles  practically 
better  adapted  to  a  commencement  in  Association. 

The  Wiscoiisin  Phalanx  was  incorporated  February,  1845. 
The  original  members  were  chiefly  from  South  port,  Wisconsin } 
they  possessed  no  exj)erienco  in  associative  life,  and  had  derived 
their  ideas  of  the  theory  of  Association,  principally  from  the 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  writings  of  the  school  of  Founcr. 
By  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Phalanx,  the  increase  in  the 
annual  appraisal  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal  of  the 
Phalanx,  exceeding  the  cost,  was  to  be  yearly  divided  or  credit- 
ed one  fourth  to  stock,  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  to  labor, 
in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  should  provide. 
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The  I>oiiiain  of  the  Phalanx  contains  about  one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  aores  of  prime  land,  prairie,  oak-openings,  groTOs 
and  meadows,  in  Oeresco  township  and  vieinity,  Fond-du-lao 
€k>unty.  This  region  of  country,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  part 
of  the  whole  State,  for  beauty  of  scenery,  healthfnlness  of  sit- 
uation, and  fertility  of  soil.  No  ague  of  local  origin,  has  eyer 
1>een  known  here,  and  not  one  adult  male  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, since  the  institution  of  the  Phalanx,  has  deceased.  Fire 
iromen  have  died  on  the  Domain,  during  the  entire  existence  of 
the  Society ;  but  before  their  coming  to  Ceresco,  they  were  all 
afflicted  with  the  diseases,  which  prored  fktal  to  them.  Seyeral 
infants  and  small  children,  haye  died  firom  complaints  inciden- 
tal to  that  period  of  life;  the  cause,  no  doubt,  would  be  found 
in  a  want  of  correct  knowledge  and  physiological  treatment  in 
regard  to  infants  and  young  children  ;  a  lack  of  knowledge 
certainly  not  greater  here  than  elsewhere.  We  are  confident 
that  no  region  in  the  whole  North-West.  can  be  found  more  re- 
markable for  continued  good  healt)i,than  Ceresco,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

There  is  a  good  water  power  on  the  Domain,  the  property  of 
the  Phalanx ;  and  we  have  in  operation  a  Qrist  Mill  and  a  Saw 
Mill,  the  former  of  which  is  kept  constantly  employed.  A  new 
and  commodious  building,  intended  for  a  Protective  Union  Storei 
has  been  ^ected  at  the  private  cost  of  some  of  the  members, 
and  is  nearly  sufficiently  completed  for  the  commencement  of 
business.  There  is  a  good  stone  school  house;  a  blacksmith 
ehop  with  three  fires  in  full  emplo}  ment ;  and  buildings  for  tho 
dwelling  of  members,  one  a  long  new  frame  house,  conveniently 
and  pleasantly  arranged,  several  of  the  rooms  of  which  are 
now  completed  and  occupied,  and  all  might  be  finished  within 
a  short  time,  and  at  no  great  expense.  Another  row  of  frame 
liouses,  not  so  convenient  nor  stroog  in  construction,  as  that  just 
referred  to,  was  put  up  at  the  first  founding  of  the  Society ; 
and  in  this  latter  range  of  buildings,  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  yet  reside.  There  is  also  another  row  of  frame  build- 
ingSf  with  a  cupola  and  a  bell,  a  kitchen,  a  bakery,  a  large  di- 
ning room  and  apartments  serving  for  the  accommodation  of 
Btranger%  and  travelers.  In  addition,  there  is  a  substantial 
atone  dwelling,  sufficiently  large  for  two  families,  living  on  the 
principles  of  Associative  life.  The  most  of  thcBC  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  unitary  mode  of  life ; 
they  were  designed  for  temporary  use  in  a  transitional  state  of 
society  and  would  principally  be  serviceable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  combined  or  friendly  company,  until  more  suitable 
and  comfortable  dwellings  were  erected.  They  would  contain 
altogether  about  thirty-five  families,  with  the  usual  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  family. 

The  Domain  is  situate  ten  miles  from  the  Fox  River,  a  stream 
forming  a  collecting  link  in  the  great  proposed  communication 
hj  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  River 
Mississippi.  The  intermediate  ground  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  good  roads,  being  a  rolling  prairie  and  oak-open- 
ings, without  marsh.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Wisconsin  is 
fast  filling  up,  with  a  hardy,  industrious  and  entorprisiui^  popu- 
lation. The  constant  influx  of  new  settlers,  while  it  enhances 
greatly  the  rise  of  real  estate  in  these  parts,  affords  a  present 
market  for  all  our  productions.  Persons  occupying  this  Do- 
main, can  at  once  engage  in  profitable  agricultural  and  other 
employments;  with  the  full  certainty  also,  that  each  year  will 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  premises.  About  four  hundred 
acres  of  ground  are  broken  and  under  fence ;  and  there  is  a 
nursery  containing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  young  apple 
trees,  with  some  peach  and  pear  trees.  These  trees  are  now 
private  property,  having  been  sold  to  some  of  the  members  on 
their  own  account;  but  their  existence  on  the  domain,  as  it  af- 
fords a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  supply  of  trees  for  or- 
ohards,  we  consider  an  advantage.  Most  excellent  drinking 
water  is  had  in  unfailing  supplies  by  sinking  wells  fh>m  ten  to 


thirty  feet ;  and  if  the  attempt  were  made,  no  doubf  Artesian 
wells  could  be  had  on  the  Domain.  Lime  stone,  a  clay  suitabt* 
for  briok,  and  a  gray  sand-stone,  of  a  superior  quality  for 
building,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  our  own  premises.  The 
summers  of  Wisconsin  are  delightftil ;  the  autumns  serene  and 
beautiftil;  the  winters  cold  and  healthful,  and  not  so  severe  as 
persons  who  have  never  resided  here  would  imagine;  for  al- 
though the  thermometer  in  winter  indicates  a  low  temperature, 
yet  the  air  is  dry,  and  on  this  account,  the  oold  is  not  so  sensi- 
bly felt.  The  springs  are  generally  backward ;  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  vegetation  is  as  forward  here,  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  York ;  for  vegetable  growth  in  this  soil 
and  climate,  when  it  commences,  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 
Wisconsin  is  a  sure  and  abundant  grain  state,  and  yields  also, 
large  crops  of  melons  and  summer  firuits.  Its  favorable  situa- 
tion for  commerce,  by  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  its  rieh 
ores,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  its  highly  productive  soil,  ita 
intelligent,  hardy  and  industrious  population,  its  wise  and  liba- 
ral  legislation,  will  cause  it  to  rank  second  to  no  State  in  the 
North-West. 

It  may  be  asked  why  under  all  these  advantages  of  location 
and  healthfnlness,  and  without  the  incumbrance  of  any  debt, 
the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  is  about  to  dissolve ;  why  this  appeal  for 
the  co-operation  of  friends  to  aid  the  members  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Society  on  the  Domain  1  We  will  answer  as 
briefly  as  possible,  being  desirous  to  make  a  candid  statement, 
so  however  as  not  to  swell  our  address  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
newspaper  publication. 

Our  charter  contains  a  radical  error.  It  is  not  just  nor  expe- 
dient to  credit  stock  yearly  with  one-fourth  of  thenett  increase, 
in  the  annual  appraisement  of  the  property.  The  original  mem- 
bers noted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  at  the  time,  in  the  or- 
ganization, but  sufficient  knowledge,  neither  theoretic  nor  prac- 
tical, was  possessed  by  them.  We  do  not  mention  this  to  their 
discredit.  The  subject  was  new,  and  had  been  untried.  Even 
had  the  members  been  better  informed  than  they  were  in  regard 
to  the  theory  of  the  Association,  which  they  wished  to  adopt,  it 
must  be  now  evident  that  the  social  organization  of  any  people^ 
should  be  the  embodiment  of  their  inward  or  mental  and  moral 
preparation  ;  and  must  change  and  advance  with  the  mind.  A 
correct  practical  social  life  cannot  be  laid  down  folly  by  a  phil- 
osopher in  his  closet;  it  must  grow  up  and  be  developed  in 
actual  forms,  as  working  people  combined,  feel  the  wants  of 
their  situation,  and  as  these  wants  suggest  remedies.  We  do 
not  mean  to. imply  any  reflection  against  the  value  of  science 
and  theory,  and  the  aid  of  the  researches  of  great  and  phil- 
osophic minds.  Very  far  from  it.  But  we  mean  that  no  the- 
ory or  science  can  supply  the  want  of  experience;  and  in 
both  theory  and  practical  knowledge,  the  members  of  tha 
Phalanx  were  deficient. 

We  are  now  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  dividend  whatever 
in  tho  nature  of  interest^  should  be  allowed  to  capital.  Broth- 
erhood and  usury  cannot  cOfSxist.  Their  tendencies  are  op- 
posite and  hostile.  One  or  the  other  must  finally  sink  under 
the  antagonism.  Besides,  families  uniting  in  industrial  co- 
operation, should  include  in  their  compact  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual guaranteeism,  so  that  no  deserving  brother  or  sister  may 
suffer  from  want  caused  by  sickness  or  other  causality.  The 
constitution  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  includes  no  such  princi- 
ple of  guaranteeism,  but  it  includes  an  extravagant  form  of 
usift-y,  awarding  to  capital  yearly,  the  one  fourth  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  annual  appraisement  of  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Phalanx,  exceeding  the  cost  and  the  last  ap- 
praisement. When  it  is  considered  that  the  labor  of  the  Pha- 
lanx consisted  chiefly  in  building,  and  in  agricultural  occupa* 
tions,  not  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  in  machinery,  it 
is  manifest  that  this  feature  of  injustice  in  the  charter,  would 
eventupUy,  if  not  corrected,  prove  fatal,  by  mnninff  the  prop^ 
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ert  J  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  those  not  altrays  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  deserving. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Phalanx,  a  re-appraiaement 
was  made  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Phalanx  \  and  the  lands  ob- 
tained from  gOTernment,  at  the  usual  cost  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty  five  cents  an  acre,  were  then  valued  at  three  dollars.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  this  appraisal  operated  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  large  stockholders,  in  the  ratio  of  their  stock ;  but 
We  have  no  thought  that  any  person  was  actuated  by  an  unworthy 
uotiTe  in  causiog  it  to  be  flone.    The  act  was  generally  consid- 


and  out  lots,  would  be  immensly  greater.  Those  members,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  speculation  exists,  might  now  be  glad  to  have 
a  division  of  the  domain,  in  the  hope  to  advance  their  fortunes 
by  individual  enterprises  in  land  transactions. 

We  have  briefly  stated  the  principal  causes  which  have  led 
to  our  present  unfavorable  condition.  We  have  no  hope  to 
succeed,  as  an  Association,  withoat  a  re-construction  of  the 
Society  on  a  basis  more  favorable  to  brotherhood  and  equality, 
and  better  suited  to  the  merely  transitional  preparation  of  all 
men  in  respect  to  social  life.    Brought  up  under  the  sinister 


ered  to  be  in  strict  justice,  in  conformity  with  the  charter,  and  ;  antagonisms  of  civilization,  no  man,  or  at  most,  not  many  per- 


to  be  promotive,  also,  of  the  best  interests  of  the  society,  in  order 
thatthe  public  might  pereeire  the  rapidly  increasing  yalne  of 
the  domain,  and  that  persons,  with  sufficient  pecuniary  means 
to  aid  in  improvements  and  extended  industrial  operations, 
night  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  membership.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  Phalanx  was  not  in  possession  of  capital  to  con- 
struot  buildings  for  new-comers,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  in- 
form the  public,  that  applicants  for  membership,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  institution.  This  an- 
nouncement, whether  justly  or  not,  created  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  Phalanx  was  averse  to  the  admission  of  new  members, 
however  worthy  in  moral  character  and  industry,  unless  they 
were  possessed  also  of  money;  and  a  prejudice  arising  from  this 
«ause,  together  with  the  advantages  already  enumerated  as  en- 
joyed by  capital,  promoted  «n  injurious  jealousy  between  labor 
and  capital.    Besides  this,  there  wms  a  real  difficalty.  in  the 


sons  are  yet  fitted  for  the  higher  conditions  of  Association.  We 
must  reach  those  higher  forms  of  social  life  gradually.  The 
Wisconsin  Phalanx,  owing  to  tho  disagreements  which  we  hare 
mentioned,  has  already  individualized  personal  property,  and 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  nursery  of  the  Phalanx.  No  part  of  the 
domain  can  be  sold,  withoat  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.  An  application,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  made  for  the 
passage  of  such  an  Act,  some  time  the  ensuing  winter.  But 
many  of  us  still  cling  to  the  desire  for,  and  the  hope  of  an  Asso- 
ciative life ;  and  under  a  just  organization  of  a  Socict  j,  several 
of  the  members,  who  have  already  withdrawn,  would  return. 
We  propose  that  a  village  shall  be  laid  out  on  the  domain ;  that 
members  of  tho  Association  shall  have  their  own  separate  build- 
ing lots,  combining,  however,  according  to  their  own  pleasare, 
with  others,  in  dwellings,  or  living  apart  as  they  choose,  and 
uniting  in  industrial  operations  j  that  the  Protective  Union 


imperfect  organization  of  the  Society,  in  adjusting  the  rates  of !  store  shall  be  opened  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
dividend  or  compeasation  between  the  agricultural  and  the  !  Grist  Mill,  which  should  be  held  jointly  by  the  Association,  thus 
mechanical  groups.  The  Mechanics,  who  were  in  the  minority,  ]  affording  a  cement  for  a  more  closer  co-operation  between  the  re- 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  rates  of  dividend  awarded  to  them. '  sidents  of  the  place,  as  their  minds  may  be  matured  for  a  higher 
Most  of  them  ceased  to  work  for  the  Phalanx,  and  hired  them- 1  social  life ;  that  mutual  guarantees  shall  exist  against  casualties, 
eelves  out  in  the  neighborhood,  or  at  distant  places,  where  they    to  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  humanity 


obtained,  as  they  supposed,  much  better  terms.  Members  be- 
came disheartened,  and  several  withdiew;  persons  with  capital 
perceiving  the  want  of  harmonious  action  in  the  Society,  did 


and  brotherhood ;  that  the  children  of  all  shall  be  educated, 
and  that  capital  advanced,  ehall  be  replaced,  but  without  usury  ; 
and  with  an  initial  organization  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  the 


not  apply  for  membership  ;  and  without  capital  applicants  were  .  present  imperfect  state  of  the  public  mind  in  social  science,  we 


not  admitted.     Some  of  the  members  who  remained   on  the 
domain,  and  who  were  influential  from  their  business  talents  or 


hope  to  grow  up  to  a  more  true  form  of  Association,  as  experi- 
ence and  increasing  knowledge  and  moral  training  shall  lead 


the  stock  which  they  held,  either  because  they  lost  confidence  !  tho  way.    We  are  happy  to  state  that  Ceresoo  notwithstanding 


in  the  stability  of  the  Phalanx,  or  because  they  wished  to  make 
money  more  largely  and  rvpidly  than  they  could  in  association 
engaged  in  enterprises  on  their  own  aeoount,  in  land  specula- 
tions and  in  merchandizing ;  and  even  the  products  of  the  Pha- 
lanx, by  a  mistaken  policy  in  the  councils  of  the  Society,  were 
twld  to  members  at  prices  influenced  by  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  European  famine,  thus  throwing  a  burden  very  difficult  to 
be  borne,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  members  with  large  families 
and  small  stock,  to  whom  the  dividends  were  low,  but  tho 
oharges  against  them,  for  the  support  of  their  families,  high. 

While  jealousies  and  discontents  were  thus  increasing,  from 
causes  connected  with  the  wrong  organization  of  the  phalanx, 
(and  WH  must  add  also  from  the  want  of  sufficient  moral  train- 
ing and  experience  in  all  the  members)  a  new  source  of  dismem- 
berment arose  from  circumstances,  which,  had  the  Society  been 
rightfully  constructed  at  ihfi  outset,  and  had  the  members  pos- 
sessed a  spirit  of  biotherhood,  would  have  served  to  draw  still 
more  closely  the  bands  of  fraternal  union.  When  the  Wisconsin 
Phalanx  settled  at  Ceresco,  the  whole  of  this  region  of  country 
*wa8  unpeopled.  Now,  thriving  farms  are  located  all  around  us, 
and  flourishing  towns  are  built  up  incur  vicinity.  Ourewn 
location,  with  its  water  powers,  its  quarries,  excellent  drinking 
water,  its  known  health,  and  its  situation  in  regard  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  most  fertile  tountry,  is  unquestionably,  a  very  eligible 
place  for  the  construction  of  a  town ;  and  the  lands  of  the  Pha- 
lanx, before  valned  at  three  dollars  an  acre,  would  now  be  ap- 
praised at  not  leas  than  twelve ;  and  if  a  town  were  actually 
4oQated  here,  the  yalnation  of  the  premises,  for  building  lots, 


the  impediments  to  our  success  as  a  Phalanx,  enjoys  an  entire 
freedom  from  litigation  and  from  intemperance ;  neither  has 
the  peAce  of  the  place  ever  been  disturbed  by  unruly  or  Tiolent 
behavior.  Persons  who  have  resided  here,  become  much  at- 
tached to  the  spot. 

The  total  stock  of  the  Phalanx  may  be  estimated  at  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
this  sum  might  be  required  to  pay  off  non-resident  stockhold- 
ers, and  others  who  would  not  be  willing  to  unite  in  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  plan  we  have  mentioned.    Not  more  however  than 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  needed  by  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  to  buy  out  the  shares  of  members  making  their 
preparations  to  withdraw ;  and  the  extinguishment  of  their 
rights  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  application  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  Act  repealing  the  Charter,  until  affairs  could 
be  placed  on  a  better  footing  for  a  settlement.    As  there  is  now 
a  general  incorporation  law  in  Wisconsin,  the  continuance  of 
the  present,  or  the  grant  of  a  new  Charter  by  the  State  is  not 
desirable,  except  that  by  the  premature  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
incorporation,  the  domain  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals,'by  purchase,  whe  would  hold  it  for  speculation  as  a 
Town  site.    The  domain  is  worth  far  more  than  the  largest  sum 
whioh  we  have  named  ;  and  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  at  par.    Are  there  not  friends  of  the  caxise, 
sufficient  in  numbers  and  in  pecuniary  ability  to  buy  the  stock 
of  the  non-resident  and  going  members,  that  by  an  arrangement 
on  the  principles  above  suggested,  this  location  so  highly  favor- 
able for  the  purpose,  may  be  preserved  for,  and  consecrated  to 
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Humanity  and  brotherhood  ■  )f  not,  it  must  and  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  specalators  and  monopolists  -,  and  several  fortunes 
will  be  realized  by  it. 

Those  friendly  to  our  design,  will  peroeive  the  necessity  of 

malting  a  prompt  reply.  Letters  addressed  post-paid  to  Stephkn 

Bates,  Ceresco,  P.  0.  Wisconsin,  will  be  attended  to,  and  early 

information  gi?en  upon  such  points  as  friends  may  desire  to 

have  more  fully  set  forth.  W.  Chasb,  Chairman^ 

OcsESco,  Wis.  Not.  13,  1849.  Stephkn  Bates,  Sect^y. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOR  THE  WSEE  ENDINa  DEO.  1. 
Latest  Date,  Nov.  17. 


The  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  continue  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan.  The  rumor  which  was  announced 
last  week,  that  they  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  safe-keep- 
ing, receives  no  confirmation. 

Kossuth  issued  the  folic  wing  proclamation  to  the  Hungarian 
refugees  on  the  18th  October.  He  signs  himself  "  Governor  of 
Hungary :'' 

'<  I  hereby  make  known  the  official  declaration  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Pascha  : 

1.  That  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  whom  may  God  grant  a  long 
life,  has  determined  that  he  will  not  give  up  to  the  enemy  any 
who  wish  to  remain ;  but  that  he  will  protect  us,  and  afford  us 
the  rights  of  hospitality. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  partake  of  these  rights  of  hospitality 
for  the  future,  shall  be  supplied  not  only  with  food  as  hitherto, 
but  also  with  articles  of  clothing ;  nay,  even  in  regard  to  their 
Imy,  they  may  expect  that  indemnity  which  is  compatible  with 
the  glory  and  renown  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  The  hope  is 
also  held  out  that  the  officers  may  retain  their  rank,  and  with- 
out being  compelled  to  change  their  religion,  enter  the  Turkish 
service,  and  that  it  is  comtemplated  to  secure  the  destiny  of  all 
the  emigrants,  either  by  the  formation  of  a  colony,  or  in  some 
ether  suitable  manner." 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Turkey  aud  Bussia  and 
Austria  continue  to  be  suspended.  The  consular  offices  of  both 
the  latter  powers  are  closed,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  at 
the  Prussian  Legation.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
war.  Tho  forces  of  the  Czar  are  so  disposed,  that  he  could  not 
commence  hostilities  if  disposed  before  the  month  of  May.  lie 
will  have  leisure  through  the  winter  to  c-on&ult  the  dictates  of 
prudence. 

The  prosecution  of  the  prisoners  at  Versailles  having  termi- 
nated on  the  7th  of  November,  on  the  following  day  M.  Michel 
de  Boorges  opened  the  defence  by  declaring  that  his  course 
would  be  to  prove  that  all  violation  of  the  constitution  by  a 
Government,  gives  the  right  not  only  of  protestation,  but  of  in- 
Kurrection  and  of  resistance ;  but  the  court  reniinded  him  that 
he  woald  not  bo  allowed  to  follow  such  a  course,  whereupon  he 
declined  to  plead.  All  the  prisoners'  counsel  at  once  threw  up 
their  briefs  and  withdrew.  The  President  of  the  court  then 
announced  that  he  would  assign  counsel  to  the  prisoners :  to 
this  they  all  objected. 

The  sentence  of  the  prisoners  is  as  follows :  Chipron,  Andre, 
Dufelix,  Lebon,  Langlois,  Paya,  Commissaire,  Maigne,  Fargin. 
PayoUe,  Phlbes,  Daniel  Lnmaziere,  Koch,  Vanthier,  Deville, 
Oambon,  Guinard,  and  Scbimitzto  trani^portation  for  life;  and 
Suchet,  Maube^  and  Frobculet  de  Cbalandar  to  five  years  im- 
prisonment) and  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  conjointly  and  sep- 
arately, to  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  fixing  the  imprison- 
ment in  default  of  payment  to  two  years. 

On  hearing  their  Eentence,  all  the  prisoners  rose  and  cried, 

Vive  la  Jtejmbhqut  Ikmecralique  tf  SociahP 

President— Take  the  prisoners  back  to  their  rooms.  ' 


Lemaziere  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  court,  "As  for  tho  judges^  may  the  infamy  sit  lightly  on 
them." 

On  leaving  the  court  they  all  made  a  farewell  sign  of  adieu 
to  their  friends. 

Great  interest  has  been  called  forth  in  Paris  by  the  ceremony 
of  distributing  the  prizes  for  national  industry,  which  took 
place  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  on  the  11th  inst.  The  President 
was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
most  monarchical  and  imperial  company  of  courtiers.  He 
heard  mass  in  Ste  Chapelle,  after  which  the  Archbishop  and 
Clergy  ushered  him  into  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  where  a  rich 
throne  was  provided  for  him.  On  his  right  sat  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, M.  Boulay,  and  on  his  left  M.  Dumas,  who  made  a  speech 
on  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  the  rising  generation  to  study 
living  languages  in  the  universities.  M.  Charles  Dupin  then 
made  a  speech,  concluding  with  the  observation,  that  *^  the  med. 
al  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Emperor's  Nephew  would  be  re- 
splendent with  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory."  On  this  occasion 
fifty-two  of  the  exhibitors  were  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor ;  1,618  medals  were  distributed,  of  which  182  were  gold, 
r>40  in  silver,  and  896  in  bronze.  The  quays  along  which  the 
Presidential  procession  passed  were  excessively  crowded,  but 
the  only  cries  heard  were  those  of  **  Vive  le  President !"  "  Vive 
Napoleen  *"  and  "  Vive  la  Republique  ?"  with  an  oceasiona! 
"ViveVBmpereur!" 

Tho  Tribune  des  Penples,  one  of  thu  most  ultra  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic journals,  is  discontinued  for  the  present. 

The  new  head  of  police  has  caused  to  be  effaced  from  the 
head  of  tho  placard  which  made  known  his  proclamation  to  the 
public,  the  words— U^ipwi/i^/c  Franeaise,  Libertie^  EgtHite^  Fra" 
ternite.  It  is  positively  stated,  that  by  hie  orders,  the  werde 
will  be  henceforth  omitted  from  all  the  documents  of  the  Pre^ 
fecture  of  Police. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Pope  gave  the  following  answer  to  the 
deputation  of  the  Municipal  Commission  of  Rome :  ^*  We  hesi- 
tated to  return  to  our  dominions  'so  long  as  in  France  the  dis- 
CQSsion  about  the  independence  of  our  will  was  still  alive ;  but 
now  that  a  happy  solution  seems  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end 
to  every  doubt  on  the  subject,  we  hope  that  we  shall  very  short* 
ly  be  enabled  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  our  Rome."  To  thi» 
declaration  the  Pope  added  words  expressive  of  his  emotion  on 
hearing  that  the  people  of  Rome  ardently  desired  his  return 
The  police  continues  its  arrests.  Lost  night  M.  Callandrelli, 
ex-Minister  of  War  under  the  Repablic,  was  arrested.  A  ter- 
rible struggle  took  place  between  Callandrelli  and  the  police- 
men, but  the  former  was  at  last  overpowered.  The  base  coin  of 
tho  Republic  is  to  be  out  of  circulation  ten  days  hence,  and  yet 
Government  continues  to  pay  with  it.  It  is  understood  a  Con- 
sistory is  to  be  held  at  Portici,  in  which  the  Holy  Father  is  te 
deliver  a  political  discourse. 

The  Italian  refugees,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  are  at 
this  moment  scattered  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Islands. 
Xhey  propose  to  ask  of  the  Chambers  land  enough  to  establish  a 
colony. 

The  Princess  Belgiojoso  is  also  a  refugee  at  Athens  with  her 
daughter.  It  is  said,  that  deprived  of  all  resources  and  over- 
whelmed with  misfortune,  she  had  departed  from  Malta  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  Constantinople  and  establishiug  a 
school  for  girls,  which  employment  would  have  procured  he^ 
the  means  of  living,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  ena- 
bled her  noble  heart  to  do  good  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  mfs* 
fortunes.  The  friendly  attentions  of  the  Duchess  de  Plaisance, 
who  lives  at  Athens,  are  said  to  have  delayed  for  some  time  tho 
execution  of  Madame  Belgiojoso's  project. 

The  execution  of  the  Mannings  took  place  in  Londm  on  Nov» 
13,  in  the  presence  of  50,000  people.  Manning  made  previously 
a  ftill  confession,  but  hii  wife  steadly  denied  her  guilt.    They 
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were  allowed  to  meet  and  exchange  adieus  shortly  before  the 
exeoatiott,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  wretohed  woman  mani- 
fested some  feeling,  and  said  to  her  hnsband  that  she  bore  him 
no  animosity.  Both  died  at  the  same  time,  without  a  straggle. 
Mr.  Charles  Diokens  has  published  the  following  letter  on 
the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  at  Horsemonger  Gaol : 

'^  I  was  a  witnesss  of  the  execution  at  Horsemonger-lane  this 
morning.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  obserYing  the  crowd 
gathered  to  behold  it,  and  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
doing  so  at  intenrals  all  through  the  night,  and  continuously 
from  daybreak  until  aAer  the  spectacle  was  over. 

"  I  simply  wish  to  turn  this  dreadful  experienoe  to  some  ac- 
count for  the  general  good,  and  by  taking  the  readiest  and  most 
public  means  of  adverting  to  an  intimation  given  by  Sir  Q.  Grey 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  that  the  GoTcrnment  might  be 
induced  to  give  its  support  to  a  measure  making  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  a  priyato  solemnity  within  the  prison  walls, 
(with  such  guarantees  for  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  being  in- 
exorably and  surely  administered  as  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  public  at  large,)  and  of  most  earnestly  beseeching  Sir  G. 
Grey,  as  a  solemn  duty  which  he  owes  to  society,  and  a  re- 
sponsibility which  he  cannot  for  ever  but  away,  to  originate  such 
a  legislative  change  himself. 

I  believe  that  a  sight  so  inconoeivably  awfhl  as  the  wioked- 
ness  and  levity  of  the  immense  crowd  collected  at  that  execution 
this  morning  could  be  imagined  by  no  man,  and  could  be  pre- 
sented in  no  heathen  land  under  the  sun.  The  horrors  of  the 
gibbet,  and  of  the  crime  which  brought  the  wretched  murderers 
to  it,  faded  in  my  mind  before  the  atrocious  bearing,  looks,  and 
language  of  the  assembled  spectators.  When  I  came  upon  the 
scene  at  midnight,  the  shrillness  of  the  cries  and  howls  that  were 
raised  from  the  concourse  of  boys  and  girls  already  assembled 
in  the  best  places,  made  my  blood  run  cold.  As  the  ni^t  went 
on,  screeching  and  laughing,  and  yelling  in  strong  chorus  of 
parodies  on  negro  melodies,  with  the  substitutions  of  <'  Mrs. 
Manning"  for  *' Susannah/'  and  the  like,  were  added  to  these. 
When  tho  day  dawned  thieves,  low  prostitutes,  rufBans  and  va- 
gabonds of  every  kind,  flocked  on  to  the  ground,  with  every 
rariety  of  offence  and  foul  behavior.  Fightings,  faintings, 
whistlings,  imitation  of  Punch,  brutal  jokes,  tumultuous  demon- 
strations of  indecent  delight,  when  swooning  women  were  drag- 
ged out  of  the  crowd  by  the  Police,  with  their  dresses  disorder- 
edj  gave  a  new  zest  to  the  general  entertainment.  When  the 
•un  rose  brightly— as  it  did— it  gilded  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  upturned  faces,  so  inexpressibly  odious  in  their  brutal  mirth 
or  oallousness,  that  a  man  had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
shape  he  wore,  and  to  shrink  flrom  himself,  as  fashioned  in  the 
image  of  the  Devil.  When  the  two  miserable  creatures  who  at- 
tracted all  this  ghastly  sight  about  them  were  turned  quivering 
into  the  air,  there  was  no  more  emotion,  no  more  pity,  no  more 
thought  that  two  immortal  souls  had  gone  to  judgment,  no  more 
restraint  in  any  of  the  previous  obscenities,  than  if  the  name  of 
Christ  had  never  been  heard  in  this  world,  and  that  there 
were  no  belief  among  men  but  that  they  perished  like  the 
beasts. 

^  I  have  seen  habitually,  some  of  the  worst  sources  of  general 
contamination  and  corruption  in  this  country,  and  I  think  there 
•re  not  many  phases  of  London  life  that  could  surprise  me.  I 
am  solemnly  convinced  that  nothing  that  ingenuity  could  devise 
to  be  done  in  this  city,  in  the  same  compass  of  time,  could  work 
Buch  ruin  us  one  public  execution,  and  I  stand  astounded  and 
appalled  by  the  wickedness  i!  exhibits,  i  do  not  believe 
that  any  community  can  prosper  where  such  a  scene  of  horror 
and  demoralization  as  was  enacted  this  morning  outside  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol  is  presented  at  the  very  doors  of  good  citi- 
aens,  and  is  passed  by,  unknown  or  forjgotten.  And  when  in 
oar  ravers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  season,  we  are  hum- 
bly exprcssinir  before  God  our  desire  :p  remove  ihc  morn*  evils 


of  the  land,  I  would  ask  your  readers  to  consider  whether  it  ii 
not  a  time  to  think  of  this  one,  and  to  root  it  out.  I  am  sir, 
your  faithfbl  servant,  '*  Chaelbs  Dickxhs. 

"  Devon  shire- terrace,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13." 


TSimz  of  tl)e  tPtck. 


»^~ 


Impbisonmknt  of  Jno.  M.  Baeeett. — A  letter  from  J.  M. 
Berrctt  is  published  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Crisis?  (a  new 
paper  at  Cincinnati,)  in  which,  after  statin*:  tliat  he  was  in- 
carcerated in  Boutb  Carolina  under  suspicion  of  having 
circulated  Anti-Slavery  documents  in  that  State,  he  ^ives  in 
detail  the  eirenmstances  aftendino  his  arrest.  He  sajs  he  yrt^ 
making  a  tour  through  the  South  for  the  recovery  of  his  healUi 
and  was  at  the  same  time  connected  as  agent  in  the  publication 
of  a  Gazetteer.  During  his  journey  he  was  repeatedly  examined 
and  interrogated  by  the  "  Safety  Committee'*  and  its  agents ; 
but  he  escaped  arrest  until  his  arrival  at  Spartsnburgh,  where 
he  was  violently  thrust  into  prison.  On  his  arrival  at  this  towi 
he  was  met  by  the  Postmaster  of  the  place  and  bj  a  large]  con- 
course of  people,  who  demanded  that  he  should  expose  the  con- 
tents of  his  letters  that  bore  his  address,  and  which  the  Pest- 
master  held  in  his  hand.  He  opened  the  letters.  One  was 
anonymous,  and  contained  copies  of  the  '*  Brutus"  (Anti- 
Slavery)  documents  ;  the  other  centained  a  passage  inl  imating 
that  he  held  Anti-Slavery  sentiments.  Upon  this  evidence  lie 
was  cast  into  prison.  Mr.  Barrett  distinctly  denies  that  he 
eirculated  documents  of  any  kind  or  violated  law  of  South 
Carolina  in  any  way.  The  whole  case  made  out  against  him 
he  says,  rests  upon  the  simple  fact  that  two  packages  of  the 
Brotui  documents  came  to  him  at  Spartanburg.  One  of  tiiese 
packages  was  sent  him  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  the  other,  it  was  merely  suspected 
was  sent  him  upon  some  prior  agreement  of  his  oWn.  For  this 
ofibice  he  was  rigoronsly  imprisoned  all  Summer,  while  in  bad 
health — denied  the  benefit  of  bail,  or  a  resort  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  his  life  threatened  by  a  lawless  mob.  At  the  same 
time,  ho  says,  the  Spartan  and  other  paperd  of  South  Carolina, 
endeavored  to  instigate  the  people  to  hang  him  "  without  the 
benefit  of  *Jlergy.'*  Mr.  Barrett  was,  however,  ultfmatelj 
admitted  to  bail,  because,  as  he  says,  the  **  Safety  Committee" 
knowing  there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  did  not  dare  to 
bring  him  to  trial.  Mr.  Barrett  acknowledges  that  there  are 
citizens  in  South  Carolina  who,  while  they  are  loyally  Sou  (hem 
in  their  sentiments,  do  not  countenance  the  frequent  resorts  to 
mob  law,  in  which  the  **  flaming  patriots*'  have  so  distinguished 
themselves,  both  hero  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  would  fain  hope  that  such  treatment  finds 
neither  excuse  ner  palliation  among  any  respectable  body  of 
men  of  the  South. 


The  Yovxo  Men's  Association. — Under  this  title  there  has 
been  founded  in  New-York  a  Society  of  young  men,  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  we  presume,  as  we  find  these  facts  in  7^e  Asmo- 
neaHf  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  fuel  during  the  inclement 
season,  originating  in  the  eflbrts  of  a  few  benevolent  youths. 
We  are  informed  that  its  growth  in  a  few  months  hssbeen  most 
rapid,  numbering  at  the  present  time  above  SOO  contributing 
members,  at  an  annual  subscription  of  93.  The  very  laudable 
purpose  for  which  this  charity  is  established  comes  home  to 
every  heart,  for  in  a  climate  like  ours  fuel  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant item  of  a  family's  expenditure  at  a  period  when  their  earn- 
ings are  considerably  lessened  by  the  rieor  of  the  season.  We 
are  informed  ihit  the  maaagers  of  this  charity  hare  made  an 
ezteneivQ  and  most  adtAitagcous  contract  for  wood  and  e)«l  for 
sratU'tottff  distribution  tb^  coming  Winter. 
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HoMESTEND  ExKHPTioN  iM  Illikois. — The  lUinoU  ScDate 
at  its  late  eewion  parsed  the  best  Homeatead  ExempltOD  bill 
we  haTe  seen  yet.  Its  superiority  consists  in  exemptin,;  from 
aeisare  and  sale  a  certain  quantity  of  land  wiifioul  reference  to 
lis  estimated  valu^;   tlio  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 

follows  I 

The  bill  for  an  act  to  exempt  homesteads  from  sale  on  ozecu* 
tlon  exempts  from  sale  for  debt  forty  acres  nsed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  not  included  in  any  town  plat,  city  or  Tillage,  or 
instead  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  a  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  within  a  recorded 
town  plat,  city  or  village,  and  the  dwelling  house  thereon, 
occupied  by  the  head  of  a  family  residing  with  the  same.  The 
«ooond  section  is  as  follows : 

''Such  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  mechanics'  and 
laborers'  \[en,  or  any  mortgage  thereon  lawfally  obtained  ;  but 
such  mortsase  or  other  alienation  of  such  land  by  the  owner 
thereof,  If  a  married  man,  shall  not  be  valid  without  the  signature 
of  his  wife.'' 

The  rest  of  the  bill  directs  the  course  to  bo  pursued  by  the 
officer  and  the  parties  in  the  execution  to  ascertain  the  home- 
stead by  metes  and  bounds,  which  is  the  same  substantially 
with  that  contained  in  all  other  exemption  laws.  The  PIou?e 
have  a  bill  before  them  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions 
as  the  Senate  bill,  with  no  material  difference. 


SoiDii  anb  (Country  Jttma. 


i:^  Aecovding  to  a  reoent  statiatioal  aooonnt,  there  are  in 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  not  including  Hungary,  rixty-onethou* 
Band  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  priests  and  nuns,  viz: 
thirtjr-ilve  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty-eight  cures  or  assUh 
tants,  and  in  seven  hundred  and  three  monasteries  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  monks  and  clerks,  and  in  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  conventa  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixtj 
nuns  and  no  vices.  The  clergy  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
twenty  thousand  individuals. 

f^  Commodore  Stewart,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  'Barnabas 
Bates,  Esq.  of  New-Tork,  expressed  his  conviction  tliat  the  naval 
service  is  ^*  wholly  and  completely  aristocratic  \  that  it  has  not, 
even  under  monarchy,  its  equal  in  existence,"  But  he  attri- 
butes a  portion  of  the  blame  to  the  law  regulating  the  service^ 
which  leaves  no  discretion  to  the  officers  as  to  the  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, but  requires  whipping  in  all  cases.  He  expresses  the 
hope  that  Congress  will  do  something,  at  its  nextsession  towards 
a  reform  of  the  system. 


»•( 


^»«-^ 


The  Vestivai.. — We  have  never  seen  a  more  general  observance 
of  Thanksgiving  west  of  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits  than  that 
of  yesterday.    The  good,  if  not  old  customs  of  social  re-unions 
of  family  gatherings  and  neighborhood  greetings,  were  pleas- 
iDgly  prevalent.    Business  relaxed  its  intensity,  and  care  for  a 
time  was  banished,  while  the  house  of  worship,  the  cheerful 
drawing-room  and  the  bountiful  repast  shared  the  scepter  of 
the  day,  to  the  mental  and  physical  gratification  and  improve- 
ment of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  who  would  be  still  further 
benefitted  if  similar  occasions  occurred  oftener  in  the  current 
of  their  ba?y  lives.     We  have  never  before  observed  so  early 
and  universal  closing  of  stores  and  shops ;  in  the  principal 
streets  it  seemed  Sunday  instead  of  Thursday,  and  those  who 
still  pursued  their  avocations  looked  as  if  ashamed  of  the  act 
and  seemed  ready  to  say  "  next  year  Til  not  bo  caught  in  such 
Q  scrape  us  thi:i  at  any  rate."    The  church  attendance,  aided  by 
the  cheerful  influence  of  the  clear,  cool  and  brilliant  day,  was 
very  full ;  exceeded  only  by  the  attendance  at  the  dinner  table, 
which  of  course  exceeded  all  other  business.    Thousands  of 
our  citizens  went  towards  sunrise,  via  the  Sound  boats  and  the 
New-Haven  cars,  to  enjoy  the  day|in  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  but 
^Uioush  tbe  pumpkin-pies  may  have  been  better,  we  doubt  if 
their  satisfaction  was  greater  than  of  our  metropolitans  who 
stayed  in  town.    Wo  trust  that  the  custom  thus  firmly  established 
will  continue  to  grow  in  public  favor  until  the  man  who  does 
not  Vegard  Thanksgiving  as  a  doy  ot  gratitude  and  rational 
enjoyment  will  be  clssscd  with  him  who  disputes  the  claim  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  the  usage  of  a  holiday.— [Tribune. 


Fia'iTS  OF  AN  v.NjusT  Wab — It  is  stated  on  what  seems  to  be 
good  authorty,  that  there  will  be  a  defiicit  of  betwt^i  fifteen  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  amount  of  revenue  which  will 
be  requisite  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1850,  and  1851.  This 
enormous  short  coming  is  oeoassioned  entirely  by  the  extraoidi- 
nary  expenditures  of  the  Qovemment  growing  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  the  treaty  with  that  country. 


In  a  lecture  at  Southampton  on  George  Fox,  Mr.  Q. 
Dawson  said  ;  "  Luther  and  Fox  were  gentle — men  of  whom 
children  were  fond— to  whom  dogs  would  run— -to  whom  nature 
was  kind.  They  were  feminine  men,  not  effeminate  men.  Say  a 
man  is  effeminate,  you  shame  him  beyond  redemption ;  but  say 
he  is  feminine,  and  you  do  him  honor.  So  of  a  woman :  call  her 
masculine,  and  you  taunt  her ;  but,  like  Ben  Jonson,  say  she  is 
^nanly,'  and  you  compliment  her.^' 


«.-  •««r*** 


There  is  now  living  in  this  city,  in  extreme  want,  a  man 
who  at  one  time  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
amassed  by  a  few  weeks  successful  gambling.  For  some 
years  he  lived  in  the  utmost  luxury,  having  over  four  hundred 
suits  of  clothes,  but  the  smiles  of  fortune  deserted  him,  and  at 
last  he  has  been  reduced  to  beggary.  In  threadbare  ooat,  and 
without  either  energy  or  charaeter,  ho  mi^  be  doily  seen  in 
Broadway. 


>««^»«-^ 


VfsiToas  AT  THE  Nkw  CiTTf— Tho  Springfield  Bitpubliean, 
says,  the  beautifoi  weather  of  Tuesday  allowed  a  host  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  cities  and  adjacent  country  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  seeing  the  dam  at  the  New  City .  The  cars 
from  Springfield  and  Chicopee  all  went  heavily  freighted,  and 
many  came  from  tbe  North.  The  shore  on  both  sides  was 
covered  all  day  with  spectators,  and  it  is  calculated  that  nearly 
or  quite  as  many  were  on  the  ground  as  there  wero  on  Monday. 
The  dam  bears  its  honors  bravely.  It  delivers  from  iU  iron  lip 
aa  fine  a  sheet  of  water  as-flows  in  the  world.  It  is  asserted  by 
gentlemen  iu  Springfield,  that  on  Monday  night  the  vibration  of 
the  air  produced  by  the  new  fall  was  pcreeitible  in  the  shaking 
of  their  windows.  It  would  seem  a  ?ar  sje  story,  yet  the  ?m:tll  fall 
at  Alittenea^  was  fjrmerly  felt  in  the  game  manner. 


^;^  Soulouque,  the  Negro  Emperor  of  Hayti,  is  said  to  he  a 
stout,  good-looking  negro,  about  30  years  of  age,  with  a  mild 
or  rather  a  stupid  expression  of  countenance.  He  is  extremdy 
superstitious,  still  practicing  the  African  mysteries  of  Obi  and 
Vandou.  His  court  favorite  is  a  professed  sorcerer,  who,  with 
several  priestesses,  performs  the  "wangas"  of  the  Vaadoii 
ceremonies,  although  there  is  a  Jesuit  priest  resident  at  oourl 


American  Mccuanics  APPRxciATEn  Aaroad.— American 
machinery  for  London  is  in  the  course  of  oonstruction  at  Tren- 
ton, New  J.,  to  be  used  in  the  manufhoture  of  India  rubber. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  seveteen  ships  of  the  line  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  twelve,  nearly  all  of 
which  wero  built  by  Messrs.  Eckford  and  Rhodes,  of  Now  York, 
and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  naval  architecture. 
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Btatb  of  New  Yobs. — New  York  oontaint  a  population  Of 
mor6,than  two  and  a  half  millions.  It  has  thirty-four  represen- 
tatiyes  in  CoDgress }  it  has  the  longest  railroad ;  it  has  ten 
colleges.  There  are  156  aoademiee,  and  463,000  pupils  attend 
the  common  schools.  There  are  4,390  ministers  of  the  gospel ; 
the  average  amount  of  their  salaries  is  nearly  $350  a  year. 


M.  Boy^r,  the  most  celebrated  French  eruisirur  in  Lon- 
don, says  that  an  egg  for  eating  should  be  boiled  from  two  min- 
utes and  a  half  to  three  minutes ;  and  for  sauces,  &c.,  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes.  Bggs  should  not  be  cooked  till  eight  or 
ten  hours  after  they  are  laid.  No  substance  is  more  indigestible 
than  a  hard-boiled  egg. 


>r4- 


AssociATiov  AT  THE  West. — Irou  mouldcrs  at  Cincinnati 
have  erected  and  put  in  operation  a  foundry  at  Industry,  a 
small  town  ten  miles  below  the  Queen  City,  the  business  of 
irhioh  is  conducted  upon  the  share  principle.  They  haye  an 
agen<7  in  Cincinnati,  and  thus  far  haye  been  quite  prosperous. 

French  Theatres. — A  commission  appointed  by  the  French 
Council  of  State  has  decided,  by  a  considerable  majority,,  that 
the  priyileges  enjoyed  by  the  directors  of  theatres  should  be 
curtailed,  as  injurious  to  public  morals  ;  but  the  minister  of  the 
interior  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  report  of  the  commission. 
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Laconic  Epistle  prou  a  CAuronNiA  B^hoy. — A   man  irbo 
left  Chicago  for  Califomia  last  spring,  writing  from  a  neighbor- 

ij*8  ci^Jj  where  he  had  arrived  from  the  Bl  Dora,  to  a  friend,  ,        .,        ,  .,    «       -  ,  « 

Av  u-       yjf     itT.       TT      T    *       .    J     n  1.*      •         Tn  IS  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  itfl  end  thje  Peaceful  Transforma- 

thus  expresses  himself:-"  Dear  H:    Just  arriTed.    Califorma  1  .^^°;^/;^^^^^  /^.^^.^  from  isolated  to  associated  interoste, 


be 


!    Particulars  in  mj  next    Tours^ 


»«o»*-^^ 


Cholera  in  New  York. — In  the  city  of  New  York,  from  May 
19,  ]849y  to  October  13,  there  were  .0,017  deaths  by  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  8,064  from  bowel  complaints  of  every  class.  The 
mortality  was  less  In  proportion  than  in  1832.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  in  Boston  was  611 . 

Z%fi^  IN  Cincinnati. — From  a  oommnnication  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Times,  it  appears  that  there  are  three  Jewish  Synagogues 
In  that  city,  and  the  adult  worshippers  number  about  three 
thousand.  This  shows  about  sixteen  or  twenty  thousand  Jew- 
ish population. 


Mr.  Samuel  Qurney  is  one  of  four  banking  families 
whose  united  properties  were  recently  pointed  out  in  the  Cir- 
tular  to  Bankers  as  exceeding  the  Capital  of  England,  while 
they  amounted  to  five  times  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France. 


NEW-ENGLANn  Industry. — A  single  establishment  in  Con- 
necticut manufactures  about  500,000  worth  of  pc<r  boots  aDd 
shoes  per  annum,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  manufactures 
the  same  article  annually  to  the  amount  of  $18,000,000. 


SoVTRSRN  Mails. — It  is  announced  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  effected  arrangements  by  which  the  transmission  of  the 
Great  Mail  Sooth  from  New- York  will  be  continued,  as  at 
present,  during  the  winter. 


from  competitive  to  co-oporafive  industry,  from  disantty  to 
unity.  Amidst  Revolution  and  Reaction  it  advocates  Reorgani- 
lation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  classes,  and  to  har- 
monize man's  various  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  te  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Righteousness,  a  Heaven  upon  Eorth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transformation  in  human 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  highest 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Man,  and 
the  Divine  Being,— illustrating  according  to  its  power,  the  laws 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,--|-report8  of  Re- 
form Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  discoveries  and  Mechan- 
ical inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — and  ex 
tracts  from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,     The  Spirit  of  The  Agt 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  human  progress. 
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I^rom  Um  N«w  Toik  EvaagiUM. 

SOARING. 


BT  BXT.  O.  V.  A.  BULKUnr. 


My  ipirit  fltas  to  Th«e  I 
WhMi  ibd  amm  w«kM|  witk  tivtliai  vlagi 

Jojfol  up  to  ihj  foaat  of  light, 
Ukt  a  yoQog  bird  I  «oar  and  ring 
ai«l  iimwoUt  to  depMttd  aigbt— 
OQodllflytothool 

I  would  know  moro  of  thee  1 
Thy  shining  Ioto  has  boon  my  song 

When  the  midday  hath  shone  as  brlght| 
And  the  warm  beams  hate  made  the  throttg 
Of  spring-leaTes  open  to  my  sight, 
Telling  my  soul  of  thee ! 

Let  me  behold  thy  fiuse  I 
Von  as  at  eve,  when  shades  hftto  growm 

On  the  green  earth,  I  see  the  son 
In  oireling  Mlness  on  his  throne, 
Lighting  the  goal  by  pilgrims  won. 
Where  I  shall  see  thy  tee ! 

I  would  be  all  like  thee ! 
No  breath  or  thought  or  work  below, 

My  ^ui  would  And,  save  suoh  as  thine  ; 
0  then,  let  streams  of  pureness  flow 
Within,  fed  from  thy  fount  dlTine, 
Making  me  all  like  thee ! 

I  love  none  more  than  thee ! 
Sarth  holds  no  treasure  dearer  now 

To  this  poor  heart  than  Heaven  displays, 
And  HeaTcn  owns  nought  than  thou 
More  loved,  more  rapturous  to  my  gase*-* 
Whom  shall  I  love  but  thee ! 

I  would  dwell  aye  with  thee ! 
The  oft  the  daylight  leaves  my  soul, 

And  deathlike  sin  enshrouds  my  thought, 
While  as  from  muffled  drums  the  roll 
or  misery  sounds,  till  life  is  naught, 
Naught  save  I  dwell  wilh  thee ! 

Oh!  when  wilt  thou  be  ndnet 
When  shall  I  face  to  face  behold 

The  beauty  of  thy  truth  and  love. 
When  In  fall  glory  will  thou  fold 
My  seal  to  burn  with  thee  above. 
And  thou  be  wholly  mine  1 


Soon  shall  I  wake  with  thee  ? 
A  bright  eternal  morn  shall  beam 

Full  on  my  viaion,  when  th  j  ftoe 
Befleeted  from  my  heart,  shall  gleam 
O'er  me  wrapped  in  thy  loved  embrace, 
Father  I  I  oome  to  thee ! 


For  The  Sphit  of  The  Age. 

BOOKS. 

THCIR  SPHERE  AMD  INFLUENCE. 
BTJ.K.2VGALLS. 


In  the  history  of  human  development  Books  maintain  4a 
important  position.  We  are  indebted  to  them,  in  a  material 
s^se,  fbr  all  our  acqualntanoe  with  the  past,  and  for  that  wida 
diifttsion  of  knowledge,  which  distinguishes  our  age.  And  yet, 
in  a  higher  sense,  there  Is  no  single  thing  which  baa  stood  sp 
much  in  the  way  of  man's  advancement  as  his  idol  worship  of 
them,  for  books,  as  well  as  other  thini^s,  whioh  God  has 
sreated  or  man  has  made,  may  stand  for  idols,  to  a  nature  per* 
verted  Arom  its  legitimate  sphere  of  exercises. 

To  be  able  to  comprehend  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
our  minds  up  to  a  sphere  of  thought  measurably  above  it.  •  We 
must  take  our  stand  independent  of  the  books,  ere  we  can  Judge 
truly  of  their  quality,  design  or  influence.    This  preliminary 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on :  for  there  are  books  which 
are  deemed  above  criticism ;  the  very  idolatry- suggested  having 
clothed  them  with  an  odor  of  sanctity,  it  is  treason  and  impiety 
to  invade.    Let  us  stop,  here,  then,  on  the  Terythrsjsholif  «f 
our  investigation,  and  determine  one  thing :  whether  we  arg 
able  to  Judge  of  the  qualities  of  any  book  whioh  challenge  our 
reverence  and  submission.    If  it  is  admitted  that  we  do  possess 
such  ability,  then  we  may  proceed.    If  sny  contend  that  we  are 
not  competent  to  decide  on  so  momentous  a  question,  then  It  is 
insisted  that  thtty  shall  be  consistent  with  their  decision.    Of 
course,  they  must  never  say  that  the  book  they  reverence  hi 
true;  for  that  presupposes  their  espability  of  Iniowing  Irtith 
from  error,  and  that  they  would  have  known,  had  this  book 
contained  error.    They  must  not  say  that  it  is  a  good  bo6k  ; 
for  how  can  they  know  that  it  is  good,  if  they  would  not  havt 
known,  had  it  been  evil  1    They  must  not  pretend  that  the  book 
is  from  God ;  this  presupposes  that  they  are  competent  to  judge 
what  is  worth)  of  Him,  and  that  too  by  souroes  independent  of 
the  book  itself ;  The  very  claim  set  up  for  the  sacredness  of  any 
book  is  self  contradictory,  assuming  that  the  same  qualities  of 
mind  have  been  exercised,  in  making  up  the  estimation,  which 
we  are  forbidden  now  to  employ.    The  fear  of  being  accused  of 
presumptuously  sitting  in  Judgment  on   '^  God's  Word''  has 
silenced  many  a  sincere  though  timorous  enquirer  after  truth. 
Tet  you  will  find  none  so  reckless  as  to  insist  that  every  book  is 
the  word  of  God,  which  puts  forth  such  claim.    A  standard  of 
judgment  must  be  ^opposed  by  which  all  books  are  tried  ;  and 
^his  is  all  that  the  rationalist  asks,  th*?  same  liberty,  which 
they  assume,  to  decide  what  is  the  Word  of  Ged.    The  fact  that 
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those,  who  condemn  this  position  as  impious,  oooapj  precisely 
the  same  themeelTes,  should  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  their 
charge  of  impiety,  on  howerer  low  a  plane.  In  a  truer  light 
those  will  be  clearly  proTed  guilty  of  idolatry,  who  allow  a  book 
to  dwarf  their  intellect,  checK  their  soul's  aspiration  for  light 
and  Areedom,  or  in  any  way  abstract  the  communion  between  the 
human  spirit  and  the  great  Father. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  what  is  below  books,  as 
well  as  to  rise  above  them,  in  order  to  realize  fUlly  their  in- 
fluence on  human  adTancement  Perhaps  a  figure  will  enable 
us  to  oomprehend  more  readily,  what  Jthe  world  was,  without 
them.  Let  them  be  represented  as  mental  storehouses,  of  ca- 
pactity  proportioned  to  the  treasures  they  preserye.  The  con- 
dition of  man  in  a  savage  state,  without  shelter,  dependent  on 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature  for  a  preoarions  supply 
of  his  wants,  is  easily  imagined.  In  this  state  he  could 
make  little  admncement  in  the  useftil  arts,  or  in  his  social 
arrangements;  and  yet  it  might  be  oomparably  favorable  to 
the  development  ef  the  muscular  system,  and  to  general 
■trength  and  physical  beauty.  In  the  next  step  we  shall  dii- 
oover  that  he  has  reared  a  cabin,  and  preserves  the  more  valua- 
ble meats  and  vegetables,  which  his  arm  has  captured  or  his 
industry  produced.  From  this  point  he  gradually  accumulates 
wealth,  and  invents  structures  of  a  higher  and  higher  degroe 
af  perfection  to  preserve  his  goods  and  gratify  his  domestic 
^nd  artistic  atfeotions.  A  fact  here  must  not  be  foi^^otton ; 
that  no  accumulation  of  past  wealth  can  compensate  for  present 
neglect  of  the  duty  of  labor.  The  daily  employment  of  the  race, 
if  not  of  the  individual,  has  been  constantly  required.  It  is 
the  great  law  of  God,  that  he  that  tvUl  ndt  workj  neither  shall 
he  eat.  And  if  society  so  perverts  this  rule,  as  to  allow  one  class 
to  live  idle,  then  it  must  condemn  another  to  starve.  It  is  the 
most  grievous  sin  of  this  mammon- worshipping  age,  that  the 
store  house  is  reverenced  as  the  only  source  of  life  and  happi- 
ness, before  which  ministers  the  merchant  miser  as  great  high 
priest.  Yet  despite  all  this  kindness  the  great  fact  of  nature 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  that  all  sustenance,  comforis  and 
luxury,  not  the  common  bounty  of  heaven,  must  be  constantly 
elaborate  from  the  elements  by  hum>n  toil. 

These  transitions  in  civlUzation  are  to  be  regarded  as  regu- 
lar steps  in  the  march  of  humanity  to  its  destined  perfection. 
Hothing  can  be  predicated  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
their  particular  monuments,  except  as  they  reveal  the  point  of 
progress  attained.  They  have  no  power  in  themselves  to  civil- 
ise or  refine  mankind.  These  accumulations,  edifices  and  civil 
and  religious  institutions  have  been  made,  by  man,  what  they 
are,  have  not  made  man  what  he  is,  The  application  is  readily 
seen.  Books,  no  more  than  those  possessions,  have  made  the 
dvilixation,  the  enlightenment,  or  the  degree.of  christianization, 
which  the  world  has  attained.  If  these  do  not  obtain  where 
there  are  no  books,  so  there  are  no  books,  where  these  have  not 
first  appeared.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  mankiod  to  eonfound 
cause  and  effect  and  put  one  for  the  other.  As  there  were  not 
edifices,  in  which  social  and  mental  refinement  could  be  cul- 
Uvated,  until  sufficient  had  been  attained,  to  teach  their  need 
and  use,  and  qualify  man  to  design,  construct  and  appropriate 
them  \  so  books  did  not  serve  to  instruct  mankind,  until  the 
human  mind  had  first  conceived  and  embodied  in  them  its  own 
apprehensions  of  wisdom  and  refinement. 

The  idea  of  sanctity  and  efficiency,  which  most  nations  attach 
to  their  sacred  books,  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  reception 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge.  These  are  nowhere 
derived  from  books.  Books  are  made  up  of  the  attainments  of 
their  authors  ;  cannot  be  anything  more  nor  even  a  full  expres- 
sion of  that,  since  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  truth,  of 
•  each  mind,  is  inexpressible.  We  could  not  do  well  without 
these  convenient  conservators  of  past  attainments;  but  there  is 
not  one  among  the  innumerable  volumes  which  exist  that  was 


not  written  by  human  hands,  and  dicisAed  directly  hjhuma 
minds.  We  would  not  have  the  truth  they  contain  revered  tki 
less,  but  the  more,  and  with  all  the  reverence  now  attached  to 
the  letter,  would  we  have  men  look  upon  the  divinely  commu- 
nicative spirit,  which  through  these  mediums  bjeathei  iti 
purifying  transmission,  and  efl^ected  its  divine  creations.  And 
be  it  remembered  that  if  the  race  could  not  survive  a  cesatioa 
of  labor,  to  live  on  past  accumuliations,  neither  coald  itloag 
thrive  in  spirituality  on  the  mental  and  spiritual  food  booid 
up  in  books.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  only  sustained 
by  the  fruits  of  its  own  activity.  It  may  scan  the  elder  reveh- 
tion  inscribed  on  every  rock  and  rill  and  flowering  shrub,  it 
may  delve  for  the  buried  treasures  of  antiquity  ;  it  may  strib 
out  near  strains  of  thonghts  or  follow  tho  old  ;  bat  in  some  my 
it  must  foork.  It  would  bo  madness  to  scorn  the  materials  for- 
nished  by  past  experience ;  but  it  would  be  more  than  madnen 
to  fall  down  and  worship  them,  because  they  had  proved  ser- 
viooable  to  our  fkthersi  for  food  or  shelter.  So  that  which  if 
valuable  in  books  cannot  be  thrown  away  without  iojuiy  to 
the  race ;  but  neither  oan  they  be  clothed  with  an  air  of  8all^ 
tity,  which  forbids  all  approach  of  thooght|  or  worshipped  a* 
divine,  without  manifest  dotriment  to  moral  and  mentel  devo* 
lopment. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  greater  difscsity  of  talent,  ud 
wider  degrees  of  development  onee  existed  in  human  sodetj, 
than  are  now  seen  In  similar  circles ;  but  not  so  that  pecnliir 
sensation  of  mind  wUch  muit  have  been  created  in  the  breisi 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  when  they  saw  the  evideneethat 
thought  could  be  conunnnioated  by  signs.  The  Indian  has  been 
known  to  regard  the  man  as  supematurally  endowed  who  mA 
converse  with  a  book.  In  early  times,  the  mind  itself  was  a  sab' 
ject  ofconjeoture,  and  all  its  diseases  as  well  as  inordinary  t(- 
tainments  were  referred  to  superhuman  influences.  Until  theia* 
vention  of  printing  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  boob, 
this  feeling  must  have  been  quite  geneiral.  This  undue  rere* 
ence  for  what  was  written  has  been  handed  down,  pandered  to, 
and  in  a  measure  indooed  by  the  initiated  or  interested.  As 
books  on  more  oemmcn  place  snbjeets  became  diffused  tad 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  common  sense,  the  claims  of  the  la* 
pematuralist  were  transferred  firom  general  literature  to  medi- 
cine, luw  and  divinity.  This  trinity  of  imposition  has  held  oa 
together,  and  bids  fair  to  yield  together.  How  a  man  of  worth  I 
and  sense,  even  now,  is  often  seen  to  stand  abashed  and  humbly 
inquire^  where  he  should  assume  the  authority  to  teach,  merelj ! 
because  the  professional  man  can  quote  some  old  book  or ; 
phrase,  as  destitute  of  life  or  thought,  as  is  implied  by  it> 
preservation  in  a  dead  language ! 

Individuals  who  are  affected  by  books,  are  of  two  classes, 
those  who  use^  end  those  who  m>rskip  them.  As  tho  Idolater 
appropriates  his  olgect  of  devotion  to  no  practical  purpose,  bat 
to  incite  bis  blind  fanaticism,  so  he,  who  regards  a  book  vii^ 
isuperstitious  reverence,  seldom  employs  it  for  any  legitimate 
use.  In  its  yery  presence,  the  man  is  debased.  He  reads  not 
with  natural  eyes.  Its  lessons  of  good  or  evil  are  measurabh 
unheeded,  in  his  fervor  to  show  it  becoming  homage.  Tb« 
most  sublime  and  most  rediculous  things  are  drawled  out  ia 
the  same  sanctimonious  monotony.  Interested  promulgators, 
whose  position  and  influence  depend  on  their  skill  in  lnterpT^ 
tation,  labor  to  perpetrate  these  erroneous  impressions,  and  tdi 
have  them  inculcated  on  the  tender  minds  of  youth  \  so  that 
the  real  truths  contained  are  prevented  any  useful  and  practice 
application  by  the  lack  of  all  discrimination  in  the  reception  d 
the  mere  letter. 

The  other  class  read  books  for  the  thought  or  moral  they 
may  contain.  And  the  right  of  individual  judgment  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  salutary  result  from  their  reception.  Tlf 
very  attempt  to  put  in  practice  their  simplest  teachings,  is  ouY 
consistent  with  the  assumption  of  the  right  and  ability  tojudtt; 
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what  is  fit  to  be  done.  If  a  principle  is  inroWed  in  action,  it 
will  produce  results,  and  those  results  must  determine  the  le- 
gitimate character  of  the  principle ;  for  all  principles  must  be 
judged  by  their  fruits.  Here  is  the  difference :  The  practical 
man  brings  to  practical  tests  ererj  important  precept  or  declar- 
ation he  finds  in  books.  Those  giren  to  idolatry  merely  hoard 
np,  con  oyer,  and  worship^  do  not  use  them.  Swayed  by  super- 
stitious fear,  they  elerate  a  number  to  a  sacred  position,  and  de- 
cide that  they  contain  all  that  erer  has  been,  is,  or  can  be 
known.  And  this  is  well  nigh  the  truth  in  regard  to  them.  In- 
deed, to  minds  thus  enthralled,  what  is  oontained  cannot  be 
known  in  any  practical  sense.  They  should  be  measured,  val- 
ued, and  roTerenccd  according  to  the  degree  of  mental  and  mor- 
al nutriment  deriTed,  andirhioh  must  be  elaborated  into  growth 
and  life  by  our  own  mental  forces. 

It  is  only  in  a  low  iegree  that  we  are  benefited  by  books, 
greatly  as  we  a^e  indebted  to  them  in  that  degree.  After  all, 
thsy  Pftn  pofc  qa  in  possession  of  nothing,  which  was  not  first 
oommunioated  to  the  human  mind  without  them.  Our  great 
dependence  on  them  fbr  a  system  of  history,  ioleiice^  mrreligion 
18  strictly  material  They  can  only  tell  us  the  accidents  of  his- 
tory, cannot  shoir  us  that  inner  life  of  the  race,  whieh  has 
flown  down  through  the  ages.  It  Is  only  by  our  own  reflections, 
prompted  by  the  thinkers  of  these  last  days,  that  we  are  ena- 
bled te  see  through  the  circumstantial  array  of  uninstructiye 
Ihcts  which  compose  the  literal  histories,  and  disooTer  the  liriog 
reality.  The  true  history  of  the  race  might  be  compiled  to-day, 
without  reference  to  books,  by  taking  note  of  human  society  as 
it  exists  in  its  different  stages  of  progress.  For  all  tribes  may 
Ihrntsh,  from  the  highsst  te  the  lowest,  a  near  approximation 
to  the  whole  series  of  adrancement  from  stage  to  stage.  In  re- 
ligion, books  can  only  acquaint  us  with  the  outward  manifesta- 
lion  of  the  spirit,  the  religious  incidents  and  experiences  of  the 
pas^— cannot  show  us  that  law  of  life  within,  which  has  quick- 
ened innumerable  souls  through  long  centuries,  has  been  work- 
ing beneath  this  whole  outward,  formal,  incoherent  mass  of 
things  which  we  term  Ecclesiastical  History. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question,  whether  books  had  not 
an  interior  signiflcation,  especially  the  books  of  the  Bible.  As 
receiTcd  by  a  small,  though  Tevy  learned  and  spiritual  sect 
withal,  the  proposition  is  an  entire  fallacy.  At  most,  a  book 
is  but  a  written  picture.  Do  pictures  possess  the  life  of  the 
things  which  they  represent,  or  merely  copy  the  external  form  ? 
Whether  pictures  may  not  conrey  an  idea  of  life,  is  another 
question,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  refinement  in  the  behold- 
er and  the  truthfulness  of  the  copy.  As  in  nature,  the  spirit 
of  all  things  becomes  more  and  more  rerealed,  as  the  mind  ex- 
pands and  grows  in  spiritual  powers,  so  the  signs  employed  to 
express  our  ideas,  will  be  more  or  less  significant  to  one  who 
sees  much  than  to  one  who  sees  little  in  things.  A  boolc,  that 
has  truly  *'  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,*'  becomes  suggestive 
of  the  great  facts  of  being,  and  the  interior  life  everywhere 
shadowed  forth.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  in  nature,  not 
in  the  book,  the  reality  resides.  Here  the  doctrine  of  oorre- 
spondences,  so  clearly  unfolded  by  Swedenborg,  exists,  and  on- 
ly here.  The  mind  elevated  to  a  high  plane  of  thought  com- 
prehends this,'  and  is  enabled  to  explain  many  difficult  sayings 
and  figures  which  occur  in  our  accredited  Revelation.  But  it 
will  be  found  equally  beneficial  in  explaining  any  book,  which 
presents  Important  truth  under  natural  figures.  The  most  su- 
blime and  elevating  passages  in  Isaiah,  or  David,  or  even  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  are  their  truthful  appeals 
to  the  testimonies  of  nature,  not  to  men  or  books.  .  The  great 
men,  in  every  age,  have  been  hook-makersj  not  book-worshipers, 
or  even  readers,  as  the  best  artists  have  sculptored  and  painted 
statues  and  pictures,  and  have  been  not  image  or  picture-wor- 
shipers. 

All  empirical  systems  of  science  or  religion  have  had  their 


books.    The  True  has  none — or  rather,  has  all,  embracing  the 
truth  and  good  in  all,  yet  worshipping  none.    Much  is  said 
about  the  CArtifirm  scriptures :  but  there  are  none,  in  the  sense 
in  which  there  are  Mohammedan,  or  Jewish,  or  Hindoo  scrip- 
tures.    Unlike  Moses  and  Mohammed,  Jesus  left  no  books. 
The  system  he  labored  to  unfold,  has  not  nor  ever  can  be  em 
bodied  in  a  material  form.    It  leaves  book-worship,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  idolatry,  and  elevates  the  soul  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion, where  it  can  read,  in  the  cheering  light  and  heat  and  ii 
the  genial  moisture  which  comes  f^m  heaven,  a  lesson  of  dwf, 
er  and  holier  trust,  than  can  be  gathered  from  numberless 
tomes.     It  takes  the  eye  of  man  from  the  copy  to  the  original, 
from  a  vain  attempt  to  comprehend  the  skill  displayed  in  ths 
picture,  to  an  intimate  communion  with  the  reality  of  all  things, 
the  actual,  living  scene. 
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Wb  trust  no  man  will  do  M.  Prondhon  the  ii^ustice  to  sup- 
pass  that  his  Labor  and  Coital  ideas  are  all  condensed  into  th» 
brief  statement  which  closed  our  last  article.  In  that  we  rath- 
er aimed  to  present  the  eeaeiioe  of  the  question  than  to  develop 
an  entire  doctrine,  or  even  to  hint  at  any  other  than  the  main 
point  of  the  gcMoral  argusMnt.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  this  presented  in  any  chapter  or  passage  of  our 
anther's  writings,  and  justice  to  him  requires  it  to  be  stated* 
Did  space  or  time  penmt  us  to  treat  the  entire  subject  thor- 
oughly, ws  should  have  taken  it  up  under  several  distinct  heads, 
nasaely :  Capital  is  essentially  improduotive^  and  therefore  rent 
and  interest  are  rohbcfy  ;  Bent  and  Interest  violate  the  law  of 
Yntmaityy  and  cannot  do  otherwise ;  The  natural  increase  of 
wealth,  tends  to  their  diminution  and  ultimate  disappearance,  as 
is  evident  from  history.  They  may  and  wlU  be  done  aw^  with 
bytheoxgiuiisaiion  of^Mutual  Credit,'  and  therefore*are,intri^ 
sically  false. 

Cbboit. 

What  is  Credit? 

It  is  a  sort  [of  corollary  to  [the  [exchange  of  products,  or> 
kind  of  second  stage  of  that^rooees.  A.  has  a  bushel  of  wheat 
which  he  does  not  need  and  which  B.  do^s,  bnt  B.  has  nothing 
at  present  to  givefin  exchange  for  it. ';;  A.  lets  him^have  it,  and 
receives  his  promise  to  ^deliver  an  ^equivalent  at  some  fbtura 
time  when*he  shall  have  produced  it. :[  Such  is  the  operation  of 
credi^^hich"rose  soon  after^thef  first'commencement  of  ex- 
change8.2  Presently  it  assumed  [aj'new  feature, ^which^may  bs 
illustrated  thus :']  B.  needs  AXbuslicl^of  whcat'and^has  an  arti- 
cle (produced  by  himself,  but  cannot  divide  it  so  as  to^render^an- 
equivalent,  or  does  not  wish  to  dispcse^ofit^atjpTesent,  end^ao- 
cordingly  takes  the  wheat  on  credit.  ;^.Tho8  credit  is  the^giving 
of  one  product  in  consideration  of  the  future  return  of  anoth^. 
er  yet  to  be  produce<l,  or  which  is  already  produced,  but  not*OB 
tiie  epo't^r  ina  condition  whichj  will  allow  it\to  ;he  delivered 
The^ises'and  kdTantages  of  this  operation  are  well  ^known  and 
need  no  explanation. 

All  creditpresupposea^labor,  and  if  labor^wcre^to  cease oredi 
would  be  impossible. 

What  then_i8  the  legitimate  source  of^crcdit If  Who  ought  te 
control  it?  And  for  whose  benefit"  should  it  most  directly  be 
used? 

The  laboring  classes. 

But  instead  of  credit  being  governed  by  the  producers  in  a 
nation,  it  is  always  in  the  hands  oTthc  intermediaries,  the  ex- 
changers and  agents  of  circulation  ;  and  instead  of  being  used 
to  aid  the  workers,  it  is  generally  used  to  make  money ;  i.e.,  to 
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g«i  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  prodaotg  of  Ubor  for  the 
least  return,  and  if  possible  for  none  at  all  And  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  working  clatsee  oould  onoa  gain  possession  of  this 
great  instmment,  whieh  rightfullj  belongs  to  them,  they  might 
escape  from  the  neeessitj  of  WorlLing  for  others,  or  in  other 
words,  of  giving  the  larger  part  of  their  produots  for  the  use 
of  oapital ;  they  might  become  the  owners  of  the  tools  they 
vse,  become  omanoipated  ftrom  the  domination  exeroised  orer 
them  by  their  agents  and  public  servants,  set  up  for  themselTes, 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  industry. 

But  how  can  they  gain  possession  of  this  instrument  ? 

By  .he  organisation  of  Credit,  en  the  principle  of  Reciprocity 
or  Mutualism,  if  we  may  use  a  new  word.  In  such  an  organisa- 
tion Credit  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  social  ftinction,  man- 
aged by  the  community,  and  as  Society  nerer  speculates  upon 
its  members,  it  will  lend  its  credit,  not  as  onr  banks  do  their's, 
60  as  to  makeseTen  par  cant  or  more  out  of  the  borrowers,  but 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  transaction.  A  practical  illustration 
of  the  aboTC  named  principle  in  a  similar  matter  may  be  found 
in  the  system  of  Mutual  Insorance^ 

MoHsr. 

The  precioQs  metals  haTC  an  intrinsia  ftalue,  which  greva  oat 
of  their  uses  in  the  aHa,  and  another  tbIm  aa  tba  rapreaanta- 
tire  of  other  prodnals.  It  is  only  in  their  latter  capMlty  that 
th^  are  called  Money.  Their  use  in  that  c^mmI^  is  asqr  to  ac- 
oount  Ibr.  Their  compaciaesB  and  iadeatractibility  natwaUy 
led  the  world  .o  flx  on  them  Ibr  such  a  parpcm 

But  as  the  aggregate  of  products  and  of  ezohaqgei  wlirgsd^ 
it  was  found  that  gold  and  sIlTer  ware  iaadaqaata  ihr  tha  trana- 
actlon  of  business,  and  Che  social  genius  ppodinaed  tlia  Mil  of 
azohvngo  and  the  hank-nota  Thia  was  a  great  InTanlion, 
whose  benefits  are  net  generally  traderatocd,  whereby  com* 
meree  and,  consequently,  both  productiaa  and  coaawnptioa, 
ware  Tsstly  increased,  and  with  them  fanmaii  well  being. 

Still,  though  a  new  sort  of  representatire  was  apparently  in- 
troduced, in  reality  there  was  no  change.  Tha  bill  of  eschange 
was  and  is  only  a  species  of  shadow,  the  repreaeotation  of  a 
representatiTC^  gold  and  sUver  remaining  aa  the  actual  medium 
of  circulation. 

The  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
wtonitj  are  these : 

1.  They  are  articles  of  commerce  as  well  as  representatives, 
where  as  a  representative  of  values  should  have  no  other  oha- 
lacter,  and  be  useful  for  no  other  purpose. 

9.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silvernot  being  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  produots  to  be  represented  and  put  into  circula- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  the  circulation  cannot  be  perfbnaed 
without  them,  it  follows  that  whoever  can  get  control  of  the 
apecie  of  the  woild  can  rule  the  markets  with  despotic  hand 
aiid  may  work  his  will  upon  communities  and  nations :  and 
also  that  euch  a  monopoly  of  the  circulating  medium  can  be 
affected  with  an  ease  almost  infinitely  greater  than  a  monopoly 
of  any  otber  article  of  general  use.  And  thas  specie  money 
from  Mng  a  convenient  medium  of  circulation,  has  become  the 
tyrant  of  both  the  production  and  the  consumption  of  the 
world. 

X  By  means  of  this  tyranny  labor  is  kept  in  suljection,  finan- 

lial  speculations,  stock  jobbing  and  usury  are  perpetrated,  and 

•atereat  is  maintained  at  a  ruinous  rate  in  every  country. 

^tstroy  it  and  a  monopoly  even  more  unjust  and  pernicious 

than  tha  monopoly  of  the  Soil — that  other  great  outrage  upon 

natural  justice, — is  destroyed,  and  society  is  relieved  of  scores 

of  parasites  who  go  back  to  useful  occupations  since  they  are 

no  longer  able  to  live  upon  the  industry  of  others. 

The  question  then  arises,  Whether  auy  other  basis  than  gold 
and  silver  con  be  found  for  the  circulation.  M.  Prououon  says, 
Yes. 

o  -'d  an^  R«'^r  fr«^  nr^^  «'«»be  and  nheUw  no  man ;  they  are 


good  to  the  mass  of  people  merely  because  th^y  can  be  ezchsa- 
ged  for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  If  we  then  can  disoovsr 
any  thing  which  shall  be  equally  or  more  portable,  equallj  cer- 
tain of  being  everywhere  received  in  exchange  for  all  produeti, 
and  at  the  same  time  safe  from  being  monopolized,  we  shall 
accomplish  a  great  good,  and  the  precious  metals  may  be  diii 
pensed  with  except  for  their  original  uses.  Is  such  a  circaktiAg 
medium  possible,  in  connection  with  such  a  system  of  credit  y 
that  of  which  we  have  above  given  the  general  features  7  la 
other  words,  can  Production,  Circulation  and  Consumption  bt 
organised  upon  the  principle  of  Mutualism,  Reciprocity,  Solid* 
arity? 

M.  Paounaoa's  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  our 
artlcl^  in  which  will  describe  the  Bank  oi  the  People. 


►»>  i^i 


LOUIS  BLANC'S  SOCIALISM. 


AaricLa  —7  here  should  be  created  a  Ministry  of  Proivesi 
whoso  mission  should  bo  to  accomplish  the  Social  Revolotloa, 
and  to  bring  gradoallyi  peacefully,  without  a  shock,  the  shell- 
tion  of  PrHetarianism. 

Aar.  II.  To  that  porposa,  the  Minister  of  Progress  shoold 
be  directed — let;  To  purchase,  by  the  means  of  govetunesl 
stock,  all  railways  and  minus  ;  9d.  To  transform  the  Bsok  of 
France  into  a  Bank  of  State ;  Sd.  To  charter  aesnrances  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stata ;  4th.  To 
establish  under  the  direction  of  responsible  fanetlooaries,  viit 
bonded  stores,  In  which  producers  and  manufaeturera  should  bt 
enabled|to  deposit  their  good^and  merchandise,  which  sbottld|bo 
represented  by  receipts  bearing  a  circulating  value  and  sTail- 
able  tike  paper  money ;  a  paper  money  perfectly  secttred,  stoet 
its  security  would  rest  upon  the  pledge  of  a  determined  ncr* 
chandize ;  5th.  At  last,  to  open  basaars,  corfospoading  to  retail 
business,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bonded  stoves  woald 
correspond  to  wholeaale  trade. 

AaT.  III.  Out  of  the  profits  arlsiag  from  railways,  miaea, 
entrances,  the  bank,  which  are  now  received  by  private  specs- 
lation8,and  which  in  the  new  system  would  return  to  the  State, 
joined  to  those  resulting  from  tha  chatfses  on  bonded  goods,  th« 
Minister  of  Progress  abould  create  his  Special  Budget,  ibt 
Budget  of  Laborers. 

Aar.  IV.  The  interest  and  liquidation  of  the  tuna  due  froa 
the  preceding  operations,  ahould  bo  levied  upon  the  budget  J 
laborers,  the  remainder  should  bo  employed — ist.  To  establiik 
Working  Associations ;    Sd.  To  create  agricultural  Cclojiei. 

Akt.  v.  To  be  entitled  to  enjoy  tha  patiana;^e  cf  the  State, 
Working  Associations  should  be  institu'cd  after  the^rlncipii 
of  a  fraternal  solidsrity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  acquire,  in  devolop- 
ing  themselves,  a  collective,  inal«enacls  and  alwats  iv* 
cuEAsiMo  capital,  the  only  means  of  succcedin!;  in  destrojiog 
usury,  large  or  small;  and  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  ^reat 
object,  that  capital  should  no  longer  be  an  object  of  tyranny, 
the  possession  oi  the  instruments  of  labor  a  privileoe,  crcdii 
a  merchandise,  comfort  an  exception,  idleness  a  right. 

Art.  VI.  Consequently,  every  Working  Association  wishinjt 
to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  State,  should  be  obit'ired  to 
accept  as  the  constituting  basis  of  its  existence  the  followln; 
dispositions : 

After  deducting  the  amount  of  salaries,  the  interest  of  capital 
the  working  and  material  expenses,  the  prufit  shall  be  iboi 

divided  t 

One- fourth  to  the  liquidation  of  the  capital  belonging  to  tl»« 
proprietor  with  whom  the  State  should  have  treated  ; 

One-fourth  to  the  establishment  of  a  fund  of  help,  destined  to 
the  old,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  &c.* 

One-fourth  to  be  divided  among  the  laborers  ss  a  bef^cfit,  M 
is  stated  hereafter ; 
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One-fourth  at  last  to  the  rormation  of  a  reserve  and  the  des- 
tination of  which  is  hereafter  indicated. 

Thus  should  Association  be  eonititnted  in  a  factory. 

There  should  remain  to  extend  Association  to  all  the  Victories 
•f  a  same  Industry,  in  order  to  connect  them  by  a  bond  of 
mutuality. 

Two  conditions  would  suffice : 

Attllrst,  the  fost  price  should  be  d^ermined :  the  amount  of  a 
fair  benefit  above  the  cost  price  should  be  fixed,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  industrial  world,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  uniform 
priee,  and  prevent  all  competition  between  the  factories  of  the 
stmo  industry. 

AAerwuid,  a  salary,  not  equal  but  proportionate,  should  be 
eaiablished  In  all  the  factories  of  the  same  industry,  the  con- 
dIUons  of  material  life  not  bein^  identical  in  all  parU  of  France. 

Solidarity  belnf  thus  eatabliahed  between  aU  the  factories  of 
a  same  Industry,  there  should  remain  at  last  to  realise  the 
sovereign  condition  of  Order,  that  which  renders  hatreds,  wars, 
revolutions  forever  Impossible ;  there  should  remain  to  establish 
■  solidarity  among  all  the  varioun  industries  and  trades,  among 
all  tlie  members  of  society. 

Two  conditions  are  indispensable  for  this  object. 

To  make  a  sum  total  of  the  benefits  of  each  industry,  and 
divide  that  sum  total  among  all  laborers. 

Afterwards,  out  of  the  divers  funds  of  reserve  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now,  form  a  fund  of  mutual  astistanee  among  all 


dispensing  with  the  setvices  of  all  useless  intermediaries;  and 
Third:  Make  their  own  lows,  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  all  repreeenUtive  law-makers. 

But  thiu  is  a  work  demanding  a  thorough  orgsntsalion  of 
workingmen,  for  in  iheir  vRten  i«  their  only  hope  of  success. 
Therefore,  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  hereby  agree 
to  form  an  Association  to  hasten  this  union  to  establish  on  a 
permanant  basis  the  Natural  RIgtht  of  Man  to  Seli^Employment 
and  to  the  entire  products  of  bIsUbor,  with  all  his  other  Natural 
Rights ;  which  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  follewin« 

CONSTITUTION. 
AmTicLKl.  This  Association  sbsU  bewailed  •*The  Unitod 

Workiusmen*8  League." 

Abt.  U.  The  League  shall  consist  of  fieotloos  and  Clob%  iif 
which  as  many  as  may  be  formed  in  a  Counti  shall,  ikrouk 
their  delegates,  eonstltute  a  County  Convention. 

Art.  111.  Ten  membera  shall  constitute,  a  Section.  Tko 
Section  shall  select  one  of  their  number  whose  duty  it  shaU  be 
to  keep  a  Bet  of  the  names,  realdences  and  occupstions  of  the 
members,  and  furnish  a  copy  to  the  Club,  to  notify  the  membera 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Reetion  and  of  the  Clubhand  to  collect  all 
Bubscriptions  and  dues  from  the  members,  and  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  Club. 

Art.  IV-  Ten  sections  shall  constitute  a  Club.  The  Club 
shall  elect  a  Chairman,  Secretary.  Treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  expediency  may  dictate,  and  send  Delegatee  to  the 


-r^—  J ---»  '--—  -  '  -r  omcere  aa  c*peui«ucj  •«•/  ui**fc»t«»  ••»«  ^w.— -^ — 

tmdes,  so  that  those  who  at  one  time  should  happen  to  be  in   Q^^^^^y  Convention.    It  shall  also  furnish  a  list  of  its  members 


difficulties,  should  be  helped  by  those  who  should  have  pros 
pered.    A  great  capital  should  thus  be  formed,  which  should 
belong  ta  all  collectively. 

The  re-partltlott  of  this  capital  of  society  at  large  should  be 
Intrusted  to  a  Council  of  Administration,  as  in  the  hand  of  an 
engineer  appointed  by  the  State  should  be  placed  the  direction 
of  each  private  industry. 

The  Stale  would  arrive  at  the  realisation  of  this  plan  by 
fuoeesslTe  measures ;  it  does  not  enter  into  our  system  to  force 
any  body.  The  State  would  offer  a  model ;  by  its  side  the 
private  associations,  the  present  economical  system,  would  live. 
But  such  is  the  force  of  elasticity  which  we  believe  exists  in 
ooTu,  that  in  a  short  time,  it  is  our  firm  belief  it  would  expand 
all  over  society,  drawing  into  its  bosom  all  rival  systems  by  the 
irresistible  sttraction  of  its  power.  This  would  be  the  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  drawing  circles  arising  one  from  snother 
and  always  gettfux  wider  ss  thev  undulate  from  the  center. 

Art.  VII.  The  Agricultural  Colonies  should  be  founded  for 
the  same  object,  after  the  same  principles^  and  upon  the  same 
haaia. 


»#«<ii^ 


THE  WORKING  MEN'S  LEAQUE* 

To  THB  Emtob  or  Tmi  TBiaimc  t 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Address  of  the  United  Working 
mm^ljmgM in  !%€  TVihiiMorthe  Uth of  OetolMv lasl, many 
lH^>&M  have  been  nsada  eMieeroia«  tko  ob|i«oia  oC  iko  Leagns, 
Ita  plan  of  orgaaiaatlon,  te.  Wo  wouhlt  fkerofeMi,  teaugk 
tba  medium  of  Tki  Trikm^  give  publicity  tm  (bo  Piomablo  aad 
Ooutitulton  of  tko  Leagaa,  and  oordiaUy  InvUa  all  workii«meB 
«ko  may  feel  anfieieat  intcraat,  to  orgaaiae  Ibrtkwilk.  Camr 
muaicatioDS  may  be  addrssaed  (peatpaid)  ta  Iko  Reaident  or 
•aaroUry  at  tko  Pioteotlvo  Union  Bakoiy,  aetnet  of  Niaataeslk- 
si.  and  Sevaath^av.  QBORGE  ADAM,  Prasldent 

William  Wot,  Secrotaiy. 

PRfiAMBLE. 

All  men  ought  to  be  producers.  The  prodoears  skosid  be 
pteseiaors.  The  possessors  shouM  be  govaiaam.  Haaeo  aH 
uporkingmen  should, 

Iwif :  Employ  tkemsehres  superseding  all  otfier  empl^^cra ; 

ttund:  Bachange the prodacts of tketr  labor  onowltkaaolkar 


(alphabetically  arranged)  to  the  County  Convention,  and  alF 
propositions  receif  ed  from  the  County  Convention,  or  from  any 
other  Club,  i hall  be  submitted  -to  the  Club,  and  decided  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  a  correct  copy  of  sueh  voia 
forwarded  to  the  Counly  Convention,  or  Club  as  the  case  maiy 

be.    per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  and  dues  shall  bo  reserved 

for  the  use  of  the  Counly  Convention.  Every  Club  shall  ta» 
its  members  equally  to  meet  its  expenses,  but  they  shall  bo  ai 
liberty  to  give  what  they  please  beside  their  dues. 

Art.  V.  The  County  Convention  shall  bo  eoropoa^d  of  Del- 
egates from  the  Clubs,  sad  it  shall  sleet  a  President,  Vico- 
Preaident,  Seoietary,  and  Treasurer,  and  suck  other  offieera  sa 
msy  be  required  for  the  transaetion  of  its  business.  It  shaU 
exiHsute  all  duliea  imposed  by  the  Clubs,  snd  propose  remedies 
for  existing  evils  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Clubs,  b«l 
all  meaaures  passed  by  the  County  Convention  shall  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  Clobs,  aad  no  measures  shall  be  prosecuted  bat 
tkoao  which  have  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  *olea 
eaat  la  all  tba  Clubs. 

Aar.  YL  Tko  QovennBaBi  of  Iko  Oluba  and  of  tha  County 
CoBTOtttiona  shallibe  Damooratio.  Every  member  of  tlie  Cluba 
may  propose  wkalevar  kuainesa  ka  pkasea  to  tka  Cluba ;  tba 
Cluba  shall  consider  and  pasa  upon  it.  The  name  raU  shall  ba 
adopted  by  ika  ComMy  GonvoBtloDs.  Aay  number  of  Chlkf 
aad  of  Cowty  Coovantloaa  may  affiUalo  lor  District,  Stafa,  <# 
NatloMi  purpaaea,  and  die  Scationa  sad  'Jluki  amy  innm^ 
suck  toeal  bvatnesa  as  portatos  U  tkeir  reapeetiva  lacaJi^efc 

Amr.YIi.  Thopolltlealaatioaof  tka  Leagae  shall  be  ejieilai 
itt  ikvor  of  tka  legal  adoptiaa,  dirwf^  by  Ike  Paopla,al)aap 
which  kava  keen  fnased  In,  aad  approved  by  iko  Cluba  j  bt|| 
tko  membera  shan  ba  freo  to  give  their  saftragaa  to  tkoso  ca»^ 
dldalea  Ibr  RepraeeBtatlua  oflkiea  vko  wiU  pledga  tkemaalvaa 
In  writing  to  uaotkair  fafluaaaa,  kotk  la  and  eat  of  oAoa  to 
osaaa  tka  legal  adoptioa  of  saek  laws  ky  tha  IvgtMelar^  or  kg 
Iko  People ;  aad  tko  Cluba  may  appoint  Cammlttees»  wkoaa 
doty  tt  skaH  bo  la  quaatlao,  and  to  attand  the  PrhMry  Meatlpga 
of  tko  Paopla,  for  tha  pwpoao  9f  aeamriag  tka  aemlnalioa  ^ 
aoak  pledged  eaadldatea  far  Bepreaertattve  ofiea«»  aad  to  kaf» 
Rieeotd  of  tkeae,  wko,  if  cleated,  akaU  ke  fasmd  aswoilkf*. 
Iko  traeta  lapeeed  iattem.    Tka  Leagtsa,  kemever,  shall  »fft 
taqaite  ftam  ita  msmliiM  Ibat4myakall  ael  veto  fat  a^ycaadl* 
dalaa  far  PuiinaMlatin  rfhea»  far 
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are  not  pledged  in  behalf  of  Ibe  meaearei  of  the  Leafve.  The 
Leaipie  will  not  interfere  with  the  conseieatioua  action  of  its 
membert  upon  any  of  (he  meaaurei  of  either  of  the  fl^reat 
political  parties,  if  aneh  measures  are  not  in  themselves  opposed 
to  those  of  the  League. 

Aet.  Vni.  There  may  be  instituted  in  every  Ciab  a  Sick 
Benefit  Fund,  tu  the  uee  of  which  every  member  sfaall  be  en* 
titled  by  the  payment  of  such  daes  as  may  h%  assessed  for  said 
Fund,  and  by  withdrtwing  from  any  other  Sick  Benefit  Society 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member*  whose  iuads  are  deposited  with 
bankers  and  loaned  ont  at  interest 

Akt.  IX.  The  officers  of  the  Lea^e  shsll  be  a  President, 
Yio#>Pr«sident,  Ree.  Secretary,  Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  rsspeotive  offices 
•and  be  elected  annually. 

Aet.  X.  Meetings  of  the  League  shall  be  held  duarterly,  at 
flueh  places  as  its  officers  may  appoint.  At  these  meetings  any 
measures  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Clabs,  or  to 
accomplish  the  specific  ebjeets  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
C  nbs  have  associated,  shall  be  presented  and  considered  ;  but 
DO  measure  shall  be  prosecuted  which  is  not  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Clubs ;  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  County 
Oonventions  shall  submit  written  reports  of  the  doings  of  the 
Clmbs  represented  in  their  respective  Conventions. 

Aet.  XI.  Meetings  of  the  Sections  shall  be  held  (at  least) 
^/ery  week,  of  the  Clubs  every  month,  and  of  the  County  Con- 
en  tioos  every  three  months. 

Aet.  XII.  Persons  wishing  to  become  members  of  the 
LttEfue,  may  be  proposed  st  any  regular  meetins  of  any  of 
the  Sections,  but  such  proposal  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  unt  11 
the  meeting  next  succeeding  that  at  which  it  has  been  mad  e, 
when  the  proposed  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  balloted 
and  uonn  *'M»eiving  four- fifths  of  the  votes  cant  shall  be 
declared  elected.  Every  member  shall  be  required  to  sign  the 
PtOEmble  aEd  Constitution  of  the  League. 


Omtton  bsfiaie  the  Fhl  Beta  Kappa  at 

WILL   AND  WORK. 


By  OEOBOB  B.  HUlHIBLTi. 


In  commencing  I  intimated  that  the  Merehant  hae  sometimes 
da  im«  to  scholarship.  In  drawing  towards  a  eonelusien,  I  will 
r  e  verse  the  proposition,  and  inquire  whether  the  seholar  would 
net  occadionalfy  consult  his  own  weUerei  by  adopting  an  active 
ptirsult,  in  which  be  might  become  distinguished,  instead  of 
«H  nging  to  mediocrity  in  a  high  profession,  simply  lieoause  he 
has  received  a  degree  from  an  university,  and  fears  that  he 
might  fall  from  Brahmin  to  Pariah,  and  loee  cast  io  the  descent. 
%*here  is  an  aristocracy  of  lettetti  and  it  can  net  only  be  l*o«De 
but  regarded  with  reverence,  when  itsdaima  areieondod  oB 
In  telF^ctual  superiority,  or  aequtsitioo  of  knowledge  snrpaasio^ 
%at  of  ordinary  men.  B«tthe  prido  that  cannot  read  its  dif^oma 
^tiiovt  theaid  of  grammar  and  dicitooary,  should  not  he  oConded 
gl  the  suggestioo  that  there  are  other  roads  to  eooeess,  than 
tireugh  the  Conrt  Room,  Hospitaros  Divinity  School.  There 
.ffl'eateem,  .reapeet,  veneration  for  the  prafonnd,  oonncienUooa 

EWyer,  the  ekf Ifbl,  seientMc  physidaa,  and  the  fearleaa,  truth* 
iWdinf  ^Mtolsto^of  Gtod.  They  ate  ^  aU,  all  honorable  men ;" 
no  earthly  position  can  be  bigher,  no  ephero  of  usefulnese  more 
extensive.  Bm  It  is  another  thing  to  adopt  a  profeasien  merely 
%heause  It  4s  eonsidored  seepeelabto;  to  be  a  nniean^ein  an 
ii  Aswept  «ha>iber,  gnmtohed  wHh  dotty  newspapers,  sn4  a  few 
M^eartd,  billoM looking  tolomse,  where  die  gsnnt  spider  holds 
Vttdtifnrbod  pwtesskNi,  no  fintricidal  hand  ojoeting  him  fpom 
'Mneobwnbeffleev'fhv  thevnisn^aeU  nnderateMUnghoCwoen  the 

<iBnpnm%  aad  tibmf  pmmim  m  nempony^  wink  ftfant  bond  of 
ef  mpathy  which  arises  from  kindred  employment ;  or,  to  become 
«o«partner  with  deat^  as  the  snlky  rattles  and  squeaks  on  the 


highway,  with  barely  acquirement  enough  in  it  to  pass  for 
Doctor,  reputation  .depending  on  some  happy  blunder,  in  iht 
course  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  on  the  ground  ihat 
there  is  lack  in  many  trials ;  or  to  drag  heavily  along,  where 
the  spirit  is  weak  and  the  flesh  la  unwilling,  the  six  days,  task 
a  labor  of  dssperation,  reluctantly  worried  through,  that  thers 
may  be  much  endurance  on  the  seventh. 

**  Ex  quovis  ligno,  non  fit  Mvrcurius.** 

The  common  notion  that  a  oollegiate  education  is  a  prepare* 
tion  for  a  learned  profession  alone,  baa  spoiled  many  a  good 
carpenter,  done  great  injustice  to  the  sledge  and  anvil,  and 
committed  fraud  on  the  com  and  potato  field.  It  turns  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  leather  apron,  sustalniog  Rob  Roy^s  opinion  of 
weavers  and  spinners,  looks  superciliously  on  trade,  and  has  an 
unqualified  repugiuince  for  everything  that  requires  the  labor  of 
hands  as  well  as  head.  It  keepe  up  the  absurdity  that  the 
farmer's  son  should  not  return  to  the  plough,  that  the  yovng 
mechanic  must  not  again  wield  the  hammer,  and  that  four  years 
are  lost  when  the  graduate  finds  himself  over  the  merchant's 
Letter  Book,  instead  of  Biackstone^s  Commentaries ;  as  though 
education  could  not  be  useful  out  of  an  allotted  line,  and  would 
not  compensate  its  possessor  whether  the  sign  over  his  door 
proclaima  him  shoemaker,  or  attorney  at  law. 

He  is  wise,  who,  dlacoverlng  for  what  he  is  qualifi^,  dares 
do  what  he  feels  he  can  do  well.  What  matters  that  a  strip  of 
pardmient  attests  his  prescriptive  claim  to  scholastic  honors, 
and  a  college  catalogue  wafts  his  name  to  peeterlty  1  If  ho  has 
a  genius  for  making  shoes,  or  laying  stone  wall,  let  him  msks 
shoes,  or  lay  stone  wall.  Either  is  as  honorable  as  filling  writs, 
prescribing  doses,  or  writing  sermons  because  Sunday  ia 
coming. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  perpetually  reiterated,  that  the 
occupations  of  liPo  are  filled  to  overflowing ;  that  the  avenues 
to  wealth  or  distinctiou  are  so  crowded  with  competitors,  that 
it  is  ho^less  to  endeavor  to  make  way  in  the  dense  and  joatUng 
masses.  This  desponding  wail  was  doubtless  heard,  when  the 
young  earth  had  scarcely  commenced  her  career  of  glory,  and  It 
will  be  dolefully  repeated  by  future  generations  to  the  end  of 
time.  Long  before  Cheops  had  planted  the  basement  atone 
of  his  pyramid,  when  Sphinx  and  Coloasl  had  not  yet  been 
fashioned  into  their  hug<t  exiatence,  and  the  untouched  quarry 
had  given  out  neither  temple  nor  monument,  the  young  Egyptian 
as  he  looked  along  the  Nile,  may  have  mourned  that  he  was 
born  too  late.  Fate  had  done  him  injustice,  in  withholding  hff 
individual  being  till  the  deatinies  of  man  were  accomplinhed. 
His  imagination  warmed  at  what  he  might  have  besn,  had  hif 
ch^noes  beeueommeosumtew^  ^e  m^its ;  Imt  what  reinnined 
for  him  now  in  this  worn  out,  battered,  used  up  hulk  of  a  world 
but  to  sorrow  for  the  good  old  timei  which  had  esbaustod  all 
reeoorons! 

The4i[if«mfVil|lamentatlon  of  antiquity  has  not  been  weaknnod 
in  its  trsnsmlesiott,and  It  la  not  morereasenable  now  than  whet 
it  groaned  by  the  Nile  and  Tiber.  There  Is  always  room  enough 
in  the  world,  and  work  walttng  fhr  willing  hands.  I'he  charm 
that  conquers  obstacle  and  commands  soccesa,  is  strong  Wit 
and  strong  Work.  Application  ia  the  friend  and  ally  of  genitm. 
Th^  Wberions  ndholar,  the  dilllgant  merchant,  are  thriving  men, 
and  take  rank  in  the  world,  while  genius  by  itself  lies  in  idle 
admiraHon  of  a  ikme  that  is  ever  prospective. 

Tbe  examples  before  us  bid  ne  woyky  and  the  changing 
present  oflbrs  ample  opportunity.  Around  us,  everywhere,  the 
new  crowds  aside  the  old.  Improvement  steps  by  seeming  per- 
fectioa.  Discovery  upsets  theories  and  clouds  eatablished 
aystens.  The  uasges  of  our  boyhood  become  matters  of  tradi- 
tion for  the  amusement  of  our  children.  Innovation  rises  on 
the  site  of  homes  reverenced  for  early  association.  The  school 
^KMnks  we  need  are  no  longer  respected,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
quote  the  authoritiea  of  our  college  daya.  Science  can  scnrcely 
keep  pace  with  the  names  of  poblicaticns,  qualifying  or  abroga- 
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tin  9  the  past.    Machinery  becomes  oUl  iron,  as  its  upstart  suc- 
cessor usurps  its  plac&.    The  new  ship  dashss  scomfally  by  the 
naval  prodigy  of  last  year,  and  the  steamer  laughs  at  them  both* 
The  railroad  engine,  as  it  rushes  by  the  cruDblin«  banks  of  the 
eanal,  sereams  oat  its  raocliery  at  the  birge  rotting  piecemeal. 
The  astronomer  builds  up  his  hypothesis,  and  is  o^mforttog 
himself  aiio.i*  (he  nebulo,  when  infeation  comes  to  the  rescue ; 
Che  g^l^ABtic  telescope  points  upward,  and  lo !  the  raw  material 
of    wrhicfa  worlds  are  manuractured  becomes   the  centers  of 
systems   biasing  in  the  infialte  hea^rens,    and    the  defeated 
rtieoriser  retreats  into  space  with  his  speculation  to  be  again 
rooted  when  human  ingenuity  shall  admit  us  one  hair  breadth 
ftiTtlier  into  creation. 

The  powers  of  man  have  not  been  exhausted.  Nothing  has 
heen  done  bv  him  that  cannot  be  better  done.  There  is  no 
HTort  of  science  or  art  that  may  not  be  eiceeded  ;  no  depth  of 
philosophy  that  eaoDot  be  deeper  sounded  |  no  flight  of  imagi- 
ftalion  that  may  not  be  passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing. 

All  nature  is  full  of  untinowa  things.  Earth,  air,  water,  the 
Halhonless  ocean*  the  limitless  sky,  lie  almost  untouched  before 
us.  The  chances  of  our  piedecessors  have  not  been  greater  than 
tboso  which  remain  for  our  successors.  What  has  hitherto 
given  prosperity  and  distinction  has  not  been  more  open  to 
others  tbam  to  us ;  to  no  one,  past  or  present,  more  than  to  the 
young  man  who  nhall  leave  college  to-morrow. 

Sit  not  writh  folded  hands  calling  on  Hercules.  Thine  own 
arm  is  the  demi-god.  It  was  given  to  thee  to  help  thyself.  Go 
forth  into  the  world  trustful  but  fearless.  Exalt  thine  adopted 
profession,  not  vainly  hope  that  ita  name  will  exalt  thee.  Look 
on  labor  as  bonoiable,  and  dignify  the  task  before  thee,  whether 
it  bo  in  the  study,  oflioe,  counting-room,  work-shop  or  furrowed 
field.  There  is  an  equality  in  all,  and  the  resolute  will  and  pure 
keart  may  sn noble  either. 


nO>*  • 


IVaaalatMi  from  the  Gennaa  of  Jean  Panl. 


EXTRA  LEAF  ON  DAUGHTER-FULL   HOUSES 


B7  THOMAS  CARLTLB. 

**  Tke  Minister's  house  was  an  open  book-shop^  the  books  in 

which    (the  daughters)  you  might  read  there,  but  could  not 

take  home  with  you. — Though  five  other  daughters  were  already 

standing  in  five  private  libraries,  as  wives,  and  one  under  the 

ground  at  Haienthal  was  sleeping  otT  the  child's-play  of  life, 

yet  still  in  this  daughter- warehouse  there  remained  three  gratis 

Dopies  to  be  disposed  of  to  good  frienda    The  minister  was 

always  prepared,  in  drawings  from  the  office,  to  give  his  daugh* 

ters  as  premiums  to  winners,  and  holders  of  the  lucky  ticket. 

Ifhom  God  gives  an  office,  he  also  gives,  if  not  sense  for  it,  at 

least  a  wife.    In  a  daughterfVilUhouse,  there  must,  as  In  the 

Church  of  St.  Peter's  be  confessionals  for  all  nations,  for  all 

characters,  for  all  faults ;  that  the  daughters  may  sit  as  confes* 

floressea  therein,  and  absolve  Arom  all,  bachelorship  only  accept* 

ed.    As  a  Neural  Philosopher,  1  have  many  limes  admired  the 

wise  metho  Js  of  Nature  for  distributing  daughters  and  plants . 

"i^  it  not  a   fine  arrangement,  said  I  to  the  Natural  Historian 

doeze,  that  Nature  should  have  bestowed  specially  on  a  young 

woman,  who  for  their  growth  require  a  rich  mineralogioal  soil, 

iome  sort  of  looking  apparatus,  whoreby  to  sliok  themselves  ot 

S)is4«rab1e  marriags-tatlle,  that  Ihey  may  carry  ih<u  to  fat 

places  t    Thus  LinnsBus,*  asf  yoii  know,  obserrst  UmI  «ucb 

Bccd  as  can  flourish  only Jn  fkt  earth  nra  ftirftl Aed  with  barbs 

ttad  so  fMtett  thwMAves  th«  btllar  \m  gratiaig  ^ladnipeds, 

vhieh  trsiQspisvi  thmn  tottallaaM  dai^iyib    fiMnmttly  ^oee 

Xiitnra^  hf  the  wted,  irhloh  father  -snd  laplhflr  mwil  mise, 

<M*ter  daaghten  and  4r-Med»  into  Iha  arM)!*  ipots  of  the 

^^ivw^-    Who  dofo  aol  roMurk  tho.  flail  oaoM  hmt^  owl  bow 


aft«#.«iiao&MiliiooAtho  Solbift«U«  9Mbo 


Nature  has  equipped  many  a  daughter  with  such  and  suoh 
charms,  simply  that  some  peer,  some  mitred  Abbot,  Oardinal, 
Deacon,  appaaaged  Prince,  or  mere  country  Boron,  may  lay 
hold  of  said  chaarmer  and  in  the  character  of  Father  or  Brido- 
man,  hand  her  over  ready-made  to  some  gawk  of  the  like  sor^ 
as  a  wife  acquired  by  purchase  ?  And  do  we  find  in  bilberriof 
a  slighter  attention  on  the  part  of  Nature  %  Does  not  the  same 
LinnsBus  notice  in  the  same  treatise,  that  they,  too,  aie  cased  in 
a  nutritive  Juice  to  incite  the  Fox  to  eat  them ;  after  which,  the 
villian,  digest  them  he  cannot,  in  such  sort  as  ho  may,  booomeo 
their  sower  7 

«  0,  my  heart  is  more  in  eamesc  than  yon  think  ;  the  povoaftB 
anger  me  who  are  soul-brokers  ;  the  daughters  sadden  mo,  who 
are  made  slave-Negresses.  Ah,  it  is  wonderful  that  theoe,  who 
in  their  West  Indian  market-place,  must  dance,  laugh,  spooki 
sing,  till  some  lord  of  a  plantation  take  them  home  with  him, 
that  these  I  say  should  be  as  slavishly  treated,  as  they  are  ooUl 
and  bought  7  7e  poor  lambs !  And  yet  ye,  too,  are  as  bad  oi 
your  sale-mothers  and  sale-fkthers  :  what  is  one  to  do  with  hit 
enthusiasm  for  our  sex,  when  one  travels  through  Gonnoa 
towns,  where  every  heaviest  pursed,  every  longest  tilled  indi- 
vidual, were  he  second  cousin  to  the  Devil  himself,  can  poial 
with  his  finger  to  thirty  houses,  and  say,  <l  know  not,  shall  it 
be  flrom  the  pearl  colored,  or  the  nut-brown,  or  the  steel-greoa 
house,  that  I  wed  ;  open  to  customers  are  they  all  I'  How,  my 
girls,  in  your  heart  so  little  worth  that  you  eat  it,  like  old 
clothes,  after  any  fhshion,  to  fit  any  breast  i  and  does  it  wax 
or  shrink  then,  like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself  into  the  hoH- 
mould  and  marriage  ring-case  of  any  male  heart  whatevor  % 
<  Well,  it  must ;  unless  we  would  At  at  home,  and  grow  old 
Maids,'  answer  th^  ;  whom  I  will  not  answer,  but  turn  sootil- 
folly  away  from  them  to  address  that  same  Old  Blaid  in  tbeoo 
words: 

'<  'Forsaken,  but  patient  one!  miskaown  and  mistroatodf 
Think  not  of  the  times  when  thou  hadst  hope  of  a  bettor  than 
the  present  are,  and  repent  the  noble  pride  of  thy  heart  notwt 
It  is  not  always  our  duty  to  marry,  but  it  is  always  our  dn^  to 
abide  by  right,  not  to  purchase  happlneflo  by  loss  of  honor,  not 
to  avoid  unweddedness  by  untruthf nines.  Lonely,  vaadmired 
heroine !  in  thy  last  hour,  when  all  lifb  and  the  bygone  ^nmm- 
sionsandscaflbldin^ofLife  shall  rumble  in  pleooe^  mdiy  to 
fall  down  ;  in  that  boor  wilt  thou  look  book  on  thy  ontenaalod 
life;  no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes  will  bo  here;  bat 
in  the  empty  dusk,  one  high,  pure  angelic,  smiliiig;  beamiag 
Figure,  godlike  and  mounting  to  tke  godlike,  wiH  hover  aad 
beckon  thoe  to  mount  wHh  her— mount  Ihoa  with  her,  Ibo 
Figure  is  thy  Virtue.' " 


-^>-»-*^»«< 


CHARITY  BEOma  AT  HOME. 


Sooaid  a  oortahi  wealthy  rnisar.  Helivodinatownwhofiothotfo 
wore  many  widows  and  orphans^  for  whom  eharlty  was  oUfa 
solicited  of  him.  But  he  always  reftised  to  give.  He  thought 
people  should  take  care  of  themselves.  When  told  that  he  might 
be  poor  he  defied  the  Almighty  to  make  him  so. 

But  God  took  away  his  stewardship.  He  sent  Death  and  &o 
he  took  away  wife  and  children.  Next  came  poverty.  And  tfaii 
rich  boaster  was  driven  in  his  old  age  to  the  almshouse,  Whero 
some  of  those  very  orphans  whom  he  had  refused  to  rtfllete 
contributed  to  his  support.    He  died  In  the  poor-house. 

This  was  related  to  an  agent,  by  a  clergyman,  who  stated  thai 
it  was  literally  true. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  all  misers  who  thug  Willi* 
hold  their  substance  ttom  the  poor,  arc  equally  unwise,  though 
all  may  not  roooive  their  punishment  in  the  same  form. 


♦«-i«|i 


If  it  bo  trno  thiAobMity  shovad  h^EiAat  homo,  it  tboald  aovtr 
ondthi(%  -     .       '.  4 
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CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 

[CONTIMUBD.] 


Foarier  did  not  nnderTalue  the  functions  of  reuon  in  iU  trao 
Wflhw,  wbieh  i«  that  of  tdentifio  nnalyais  and  synthoeis  in  all 
Ike  dofMtftmenU  of inauttrial  reioarch  and  sooi«l  refinement  No 
MaoTor  made  a  more  eifeotiTe  oae  of  Beiion,  than  he  did  him- 
■elt    Ha  merely  proteaU  against  making  it  the  9apreme  and 
Antoovatio  LawgiTer  where  it  should  be  the  obsequious  Minister 
and  serrant.    Nor  do  I  understand  him  ss  underraluing  the 
AuMtioa  of  Consoienoe  in  ages  of  spiritual  darkness  and  selfish 
aaralism :  he  simply  snbordinatca  it  to  what  he  esteems  a  high* 
tr  life.    He  does  not  regard  Morality  as  the  divine  end  in  the 
creation  of  Man,  nor  the  moral  life,  by  whioh  I  mean  the  life  of 
•elf-«OBtrol  and  struggle  against  evil,  the  life  of  a  oompulsory 
disiatereatednesa  in  obedienoe  to  some  objeeiive  moral  law,  as 
ika  true  and  permanent  destiny  of  man.    That  is  to  be  sought 
Ui  a  tn9  spontaneous  prodnotiTe  aotiTity  of  use,  an  aotivity  of 
anativa  art,  whioh  shall  thoroughly  discipline  unlTsrsal  nature 
inta  complete  subjection  to  man,  which  shall  emancipate  the  in- 
dividual from  all  social  necessities  and  restraints,  and  bring 
•nr  collective  humanity  into  a  willing  co-operation  with  the 
Divine  Spirit.    And  this  I  hold  is  of  the  genuine  essence  of 
Christianity— iU  distinctive  mark  and   loftiest  aim.     For  if 
Christianity  be  anything  ditferent  from  or  better  than  Gentile 
Philosophy  or  Jewish  Religion,  if  it  be  an  altogether  new  reve- 
lilion  af  maa'a  desUny,  its  superiority  must  consist  in  its  exhi- 
kHioa  of  this  new  and  Dirine  Ufa.    Neither  Jesus  nor  any  of 
kkapoatlai  had  the  least  sympathy  with  Jewish  moralism  or 
•  kaaAiii  inteUeetaalism:  bat  regarded  them  both  aai|>uriouB, 
ajiplistifl,  and  utterly  impotant.    They  were  broken  cisterns 
fMih  aauld  hold  no  water^beggsrly  elements  of  this  world — 
Ml  fit  ta  ba  named  in  connection  with  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  aaw  aeas  af  God.    How  heartily  BL  Paul,  when  be  yielded 
Umsalfia  hia  higher  iaspirationB,  despised  all  self-righteous- 
■ess,  aUhnmsnly  devised  seheneaof  JoatiilcatioBi,  all  syatems  of 
elective  Iaw,  whether  ritual  or  moral ;  and  how  constant^ 
beih  he  and  the  other  writers,  insisted  upon  the  prerogative  of 
«piritoal  freedom,  upon  the  aoperierity  of  the  Saints  to  all 
vtrldly  fludaida  of  Jodgment,  upan  the  $h\M^  of  the  tnii 
Christian  sum  to  generate  hia  own  Law— need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.    "  Bf  obaok  are  ye  saved"  la  an  everlasting  fiiet 
worth  more  than  all  the  Prudential  Moralities  and  bodies  of 
IHtlaity  thaihavaeter  been  prodneed  bf  aU  •pirltaal  <PyB* 

r.  a. 


REPLY. 

Pa«ioh  inn  CoasciBircB. — ^Here  we  touch  Fourier's  central 
ioetrine;  and  the  test  question  comes  up ;  **  Did  he  soWe  the 
problem  of  Libertjf  and  Lam  made  atUj  and  exhibit  the  Reality 
of  LMiimii0m  and  Rtatan  reeancUed^  which  has  hovered  ss  an 
Ideal,  mote  or  less  bright,  before  the  Ssges  of  all  lands  T 
GrateftiUy  be  it  owned  that  in  his  Tiew  of  Society,  as  a  Living 
Offanism,  wherein  every  indiridual  is  a  eo-aoting  member. 
Fearier  has  taken  a  step  In  sdvaaee  of  preceding  l^lators ; 
km  aaee  again  the  regret  mnet  be  esprsMed  that  he  so  alighted 
(ha  wIedflBi  of  Mankind  as  embodied  in  tradition,  and  that  by 
aatoral  reaction  sgabst  enalaviag  cenventlenalities  he  was  led 
iMla  Iaw4eesaess. 

Of  eeofseweeeuetbnt  kesHityrcapend  to  P.  G's  aapiratiott 
ifter  the  ^'gloricos  liberty  of  the  children  ef  God,"  and  his 
tw  ^  ertf  flgktaewiaiii  end  kamaaly  devlaedtckettee 


of  jaatiftoation,''  &c.  But  throughont  the  preecdias 
and  indeed  the  whole  ef  his  criUcism,  P.  Q.  hasstraagaly  eon- 
fi»anded  Prudence  with  Morality,  Constraint  with  Da^  i  where- 
as, according  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  all  ethical  pbiloee 
phers  of  Antiquity  and  of  Christendom,  worthy  the  naaa,  the 
eseenceef  Morality  is  dinniwafed  Uve  if  60^  and  ihm  office  of 
Duty  Is  so  to  harmonise  indiridual  aad  oollecftiTe  sood  aa  ta 
make/rae/y  rendered  private  sa  orifices  the  source  ef  pareaiysf . 
ConiUcras,  Socrates,  Cicero,  &&,  and  the  whole  train  •f  Chria- 
tian  fhthers  of  all  communions  have  known  aad  declared  Uial 
Lave  ii  th$  wwtrsai  lakeratt.  A  small  portion  el  ofrtliodax 
Protestants  only  have  fiillen  into  the  heresj  ef  ecmaideriag 
external  formal  regularity,  without  regard  to  inward aonf<WBii^ 
to  right,  as  "  moral  f  and  UUlltarianiam  ef  the  Paley  aad 
Bentham  style  ia  a  simplism  ef  Tory  modem  date,  raaultlag 
from  the  excessive  analytic  tendency  of  the  Isst  century.  P.  O. 
speaks  very  vaguely  too  of  ^Morality  as  the  dtviae  end  in  the 
creation  of  Bfan,"  Ut.,  fat  he  might  be  safely  cliaUeBged  ta 
produce  one  writer  of  note  of  any  school,  who  hsa  maintained 
that  the  life  of  tompd$9Tjf  distaterestedness  Is  the  trae  and  peiw 
manent  destiny  of  Man.''  What  has  been  maintained  ia  the  trath^ 
which  P.  G.  would  affirm  as  strongly  as  any  one,— >that  in  the 
Order  of  perfM  jastlce  only  esn  Freedom  be  found,  that  nntil 
Spirits  voluntarily  govern  themselves  by  the  Dirine  Law  of 
Love  they  inevitably  must  suffer  and  struggle;  but  that  inataat- 
ly  when  individuals  and  collective  bodies  seek  by  diainterested 
co-operation  Universal  well  being,  heavenly  concord,  liberty 
and  blessednesa  will  ensue.  The  real  point  in  debate  la  uncca- 
eioosly  evaded,  which  is  this :  ''  Do  Spirits,  as  they  advance  In 
goodness,  obey  Divine  Order  less  consciously  and  willingly  er 
mere  conscioasly  and  willingly."  Morality,^ — that  la  loving 
conformity  to  Gods*  Eternal  Rectitude,  is  the  everlasting  eierAsd 
of  a  Divine  Life,  but  not  an  itiii  at  all.  Finally  P.  G.  appears  to 
confound  the  Instinctive  with  the  SpirituaUife,  Natoral  ImpulN 
with  Divine  grace,  and  to  claim  the  sanction  of  Christt'  apoatles 
in  support  of  his  view :  whereas,  if  there  Is  one  truth  nace 
distinctly  brought  out  than  another  by  Paul  and  the  profound* 
est  and  most  pious  Christian  philosophers,  it  Is  that  only  by 
being  bom  anew  of  the  Spirit  can  men  become  Sons  of  the  Fa* 
ther,  of^  whioh  Spirit  it  Is  the  very  office  of  Christ  te  be  the 
medium.  Fourier  would  have  found  a  deeper  myatery  aad 
brighter  glory  in  the  relations  of  Man  with  God,  than  he  attain- 
ed 10  the  vision  of  in  his  doctrine  of  Attraction,  if  with  oion 
loyal  reverence  he  had  integ;rally  explored  Christian  Theolqgf, 
and  put  faith  in  the  experience  of  regeneration  so  continusllif 
declared  by  Christians.  As  it  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  hafi 
gainedaglimpseof  the  sublime  verity, — to  some  extent  recoil 
nised  by  all  great  religious  teachers,  but  more  clearly  reveslid 
perhaps  by  Swedenboig  than  by  any  other,— that  la  order  tt 
^  be  filled  with  the  falaess  of  God-'  maa  mast  aaeend  firoa 
the  Natuml,  through  the  Spiritual,  to  the  Celestial  degree  ^ 
life.  And  yet  his  qretemof  Combined  Order  has  ao  acientili 
validity  and  cannot  come  into  practical  operation,  without  joi* 
that  change  of  will,  in  bodice  of  united  men,  which  the  church 
throughout  all  ages  has  symbolised  in  the  word  *^6aactifieatio&' 
But  this  important  subject  demands  more  methodical  treat* 
meat,  though  space  and  time  permit  the  briefest  diseussiia 
only. 

The  qaestiea  is  this :  Was  Foariar  right  ia  asssrUag  thai 
PsasiswM  A/Hnatiea,  er  in  other  words  spoaV^necaa  iadiridasl 
iiiVuliei  ia  thaialhttibla  iadicatioB  ef  Diviae  Order  1 

T%  aaaver  tUa  qasitievadeqaalely,  caaahaald  pteeent  a  Ml 
eteteBMBtof  tralh  aa  ta  Maa>e  Behitleaai  DeHiay,  end  Cta> 
etitntlea.  Batafbw  wevdamnitheveAaflee.  Maa  evidsi4y 
exists  ia  three  graad  rehmloBa :  ta  the  Hataial  Uaitarei  le  Us 
Spirllaal  Vhl^ivas^  sad  tested.  iBaDeHiay  li,kyaaifla«ilk 
Nature  aad  oomMuaiea  with  Spirits,  to  ssesad  te 
with  Sad)  aad  Ma  ftasiHalipii,  sntt iifsadsnt »ai 
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itliiiaiithip  uid  destisy,  is  a  tri-onitj  of  love :  being  JBsthetio 
«r  S6iisitiT»>MtiT«,  Sodal^  or  inielligent-oo-operattTe,  and 
Btligiona  or  aspiring-reeeptiTe.  Tlio  pecaliarlj  manljr  or 
human  element  of  Man  is  the  power  of  eommnnion  with  his 
kind,  embracing  his  neighbors,  his  raoe,  all  races  in  the  Spirit- ^ 
val  World,  and  Qod  in  his  Mediate  degree.  This  pow>4r,  as  we 
■aw  in  onr  last  nomber,  is  what  all  ages  have  recognised  and 
denominated  Bbason.  Its  easenca  is  Personalitj.  And  Man  is 
manljr  just  in  degree  as  he  attains  to  conscioaS|  free  communion 
vith  Humanity,  and  so  realises  in  his  life  the  Dirine  Ideal  of 
Om-in-MANT-MARBoon,  which  is  the  Tory  fwm  of  Unirersal 
Beason.  Only  in  this  communion  with  Mankind  can  Man  be 
united  with  Nature  in  Art,  and  rise  to  at-one-ment  with  God  in 
Beligion. 

tte  vary  DiTine  Idea  of  Man  then,  is  not  of  one  Indiridual, 
kni  of  a  Society,  or  rather  of  a  Universal  Confederal  of  Soci- 
eties^ hierarchically  inter-linked  with  the  whole  Spiritual  Uni- 
wane;  so  thai  the  very  oonception  of  an  indiTidual  man,  not 
bovft  aa  a  child,  not  associated  with  his  fellows  as  hfrimi^  not 
baond  in  intimate  union  of  oppeaitea  as  a  hut  and  by  such 
union  tranuniUing  life  asaiwrefif,  not  ranked  in  the  collective 
faodj  as  fwUr  or  iybjta^  is  self-contradictory.  Take  away  the 
IhoQgbt  of  a  flaite|Qonacioua  form  of  love,  freely  inUrchanging 
food  with  other  like  spirits,  and  the  tery  thought  of  Man  dis- 
appears. Thus  a  man  has  no  mi^ligibU  manhood,  except  as  One 
of  Many  Men,  and  the  primitiTO  idea  of  Man  involves  that  of  an 
Oanaa  or  Sooibty.  The  very  Woid,  Wisdom,  Law  of  God  is 
al#iwi  of  Lo9ingMtn,  comwtwUng  bj§  Mutual  Use;  and  this 
oommon  knowledge  of  each  and  all  men,— 4bat  the  Original, 
Hoana,  and  Bad  of  a  human  life  is  Love,— -is  the  Con-Science  of 
Mankind,  Colleotive  and  Individual. 

The  question  now  recurs  :b  spontaneous,  individual  impulse » 
or  Passional  Attraction,  the  infallible  indication  of  Divine  Or- 
der? 

Bvidently  not.  Each  impulse  of  every  individual  must  be 
hicFarchioally  co-operative  with  every  other  impulse,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Pivotal  Impulse,  which  is  at  once  the  original  snd  re* 
•nltant,  the  simple  radical,  and  composite  fulfilment  of  all  im' 
pnlses.  Again,  each  impulse  must  have  its  own  form  and  law 
of  action,  which  must  in  turn  be  a  oonstituent  part  of  a  Com- 
posite form  or  law,  the  Pivotal  Legialator  and  Judge.  Nest,  in 
action  and  reaction,  each  impulse  encounters  circnmstsDces 
which  it  moulds  or  is  moulded  by,  and  from  all  combined  ex- 
periences of  pleasure  and  pain  is  formed  a  reflected  image  of  the 
Imrmonious  conditions  of  Integral  existence.  Finally,  impulse 
judgment,  experience  converge,  intermingle,  blend  in  a  Charac* 
ier  er Personality,  which  is  inwardly  conscious  of  being  Man- 
Jjf  and  is  felt  by  all  men  to  be  so,  in  proportion  to  its  Unity.  A 
man  is  loved  by  his  fellows,  as  at  once  humane,  nstural,  and  di- 
vine, in  degree  as  in  deed,  thought,  feeling  he  progressively  re- 
alises unity  in  variety,  and  becomea  a  beautiful  whole.  And  in 
the  process  of  this  development  he  ascends  from  a  merely  in- 
atinetive  passionate  existence,  through  consciously  governed  ex- 
istanee,  to  free  co-operative  existence.  Only  in  this  final  coo* 
onmsMito  mode  of  life  does  he,  by  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Pivine  Spirit,  learn  fully  to  know  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and 
through  that  knowledge  to  r^oioe  in  the  Divine  Love. 

The  yrwj  conception  of  a  man,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
inseparable  from  that  of  a  Society.  Hot  only  is  it  true,  then, 
that  an  Individual  man  ia  approxinmtely  conformed  to  Divine 
Order  in  proportion  as  all  his  Passional  Attraetions  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Law  of  Bight  Reason,  enacted  and  exeeuted  by  a 
Unitary,  Personal  Will,  fltly  experienced,  enlightened  and  sane 
Mod  i  but  yet  more  is  it  tme^  that  a  man  ftilfila  the  Divine 
Uea,  just  in  degree  ss  with  loyal  love  he  yields  up  hia  own  per- 
•oaal  inellnatioo,  judgment^  interest,  to  the  guidance  of  the  Law 
of  Eight  Beason  in  the  Society  of  which  ha  is  a  liri^g  aembor. 
no  oeiyelativa  of  this  is  the  complenentary  truth,  that  a  8oel. 


ety  can  best  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Ideal  Law  of  Justice 
by  duly  respecting  the  highest  conscience  of  esch  of  its  mem- 
bers. And  both  of  these  truths  are  involved  in  a  third,  that 
the  various  Societies  of  the  Human  Bace,  with  all  their  constl- 
tnent  members,  approach  to  an  infallible  science  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, according  to  the  entireness  of  their  conformity  to  the  Betc 
son  of  Humanity,  wherein  the  Word  of  God,  hierarchically  dii^ 
tributed  through  the  whole  Spiritual  Universe,  manifests  Hlm^ 
self  to  Man. 

In  his  doctrine  of  Passional  Attraction,  Fourier  appears  to 
have  committed  the  very  error  of  Simplism,  against  which  ho 
so  peremptorily  inveighs.  Be  seems  10  have  recognlied  in  liu- 
man  existence  no  higher  mode  of  communion  with  the  Dlvino 
Being  than  Instinct,  and  never  to  have  acknowledged  the  trMl^ 
that  by  the  endowment  of  Free  Intelligence,  Man  is  transformed 
from  a  Pivotal  Animal  to  an  infant  Angel,  and  is  exalted  abcv*^ 
the  fatal  dominion  of  Nature  into  voluntary  co-operation  with  a 
Spiritual  World.  The  conviction  which  animated  him,— «  moil 
generous  and  religious  one, — was  that  God  had  originally  har- 
monised all  human  instincts  in  Man  individual  and  collective 
that  he  perennially  Inspire  s  them,  and  that  therefore  the  truo 
Jorm  of  Society, — a  form  of  consummate  liberty,  order,  and 
beauty,— will  be  found  by  giving  all  impulses  unlimited  soopo 
of  action.  But  though  doubtless  Man  was  born  in  Eden  and  ii> 
destined  for  a  Paradise  B^ned,  is  there  not  a  deeper  mystery 
in  the  transition  between  the  Fall  and  the  Kedemption,  than 
Fourier  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  in  his  studies  of  Edenism, 
Savageism,Patriarchalism,  Barbarism,  Civilisation,  Garantism^ 
and  Simple  and  Compound  Association)  Surely!  unices 
Christendom  is  utterly  befogged  in  sophistry. 

With  this  mere  summary  of  hints  upon  these  immense  topics 
the  discussion  with  my  friend  P.  G.  must  dose.    My  design  ia 
the  **  Negative  Criticism"  on  Fourier  was  briefly  to  suggest  to 
Fellow-Associationists  some  of  the  points  wherein  one  of  their 
number  dissents  fr^m  our  honored  teacher,  and  thus  to  opea 
profiUble  paths  of  study.    Speculative  errors  inevitably  vHiato* 
to  some  extent  practical  plans :  yet,  on  the  ether  hand,  prscUo- 
al  reforms  aid  us  to  speculative  truth.    In  relation  to  Fouriev 
my  sincere  conviction  is,  that  his  wonderful  sagacity,  enlight- 
ened  by  analogy,  enabled  him  0  construct  the  moot  sym  m  etrlo 
fbm  oftoelety,  which  has  been  thus  Ur  conceived  hj  Man.  T»* 
reconcile  the  Naturfi  body  of  the  Phalaustery  wHh  the  Spirit^ 
ual  body  of  the  Church,  by  amana  of  Unitary  Soienee,  seems  ta- 
mo to  1»  ike^ftork,  whtoh  Providoaoa  to-dsf  assigns  to  OMa* 
tiaa  8«rialist4 .  v.  a.  <^ 
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OUR  TRUE  NAME. 


We  ought  to  have  a  naaM,— IP0  ought  to  know  our  aama ;  ftr 
everything  which  has  Ulb  has  a  naase  growing  oat  of  itHi(. 
which  explains  and  helps  to  make  it  nadersloed. 

Our  name  is  "  Tbc  Combiitcd  Oaota." 

There  is  no  word  more  expressive  tima  Oritr,  It  hat  tka 
same  elements,  it  is  porftictly  the  same  woN  m  .Jrl— or  rathe^ 
f  would  say,  Art  is  Order. 

There  is  life  in  the  ward  Order.  AstoeiMtmsiH  Is  ill  MaiVi. 
dentals,— 'expressing  separation  and  new  aggleanatioa-  of  ti» 
separated  parts.  Hot  thoB  with  which  Ortfer bsfiiDa  and  aa%. 
even  Socrates  and  Plato  disesverod  to  be  a  aataml  syaibtl  #f 
motion^^f  eternal  motion,  and  a  motion  avor  bo^^aaiag,  aai 
the  sonorous  dental  D  gives  Mh«f»,  really,  aad  rest  to  lli» 
motion.  The  liquid  Is  tiie  spirit,  aad  tho  doatal  ioHM  MIf |-^ 
aad  the  vowels  are  tho  vaitiagsoal  ia  whMt  Mm  spirit  M# 
body  meet  Ordor  is  hoifoa%  flrit  law.  Order  io  Qai  oasasa^ 
by  tho  iatdlect    Order  Is  tha  Mm  if  QoM  gelaf  iMPtk '!•» 


.«41u*  Ordor  la  tta 


Isaldto 
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Association  may  be  disorderly :  men  are  already  in  association, 
but  otin  order."  He  said  "  there  is  order  already — ^tke  order 
of  eTil."  Bat  I  answered,  'Mt  is  profane  to  call  that  order 
which  <  reigns  in  Warsaw.'  It  is  not  order.  As  nothing  is 
Art  but  that  which  makes  all  the  parts  relate  to  the  central 
idea,  and  express  it, — so  that  is  not  order  where  any  part  can 
bo  taken  off  and  yet  leaTC  the  whole  nnharmed.'' 

Order  implies  organization,  and  "  organization  is  high,"  as 
Mr.  Godwin  has  said,  *' jost  in  proportion  as  the  parts  are  at 
once  the  greatest  in  number,  and  yet  all  in  manifest  and  palpa- 
ble relation  to  a  central  life,  which  radiates  through  and  thrills 
it  in  every  part."  This  is  order.  And  to  express  the  thought 
that  the  order  which  we  seek  is  to  be  produced  by  masses  only, we 
should  say  the  Combintd  Order.  Who  would  want  a  definition 
of  our  meaning?  Who  would  talk  about  **  commonity"  if  we 
called  ourselves  the  Combined  Order?  Our  very  name  would 
explain  and  argue  for  us.  Combined  order  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaTen  on  earth.  For  order  develops  itself  in  time  and 
•paoe. 

The  words  are  full  of  liquids  and  sonorous.  They  go  well  in- 
to all  needful  sentences.  <*  The  Combined  order  of  Boston— of 
Philadelphia— of  New-Tork."  ^  The  relipoos  services  of  the 
Combined  Order."  It  is  sublime  to  belong  to  '*  the  Combined 
Order"- it  is  noble  to  work  for  it. 

Now  do  not  say  this  is  verbiage.  Language  it  the  image  of 
Han,  as  man  is  the  image  of  God.  The  elements  of  words 
correspond  to  the  elements  of  thought, — for  the  organs  that  ut- 
ter them  are  embolic  of  that  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  ut- 
tered by  them.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  will  ultimately 
bring  the  original  language  out  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, — 
not  by  making  any  new  entity,  but  by  opening  the  eyes  of  bis 
to  discern  Osiris,  and  enabling  her  to  put  together  the  disjecta 
membra. 

I  wish  through  your  paper  you  would  set  forth  this  truth,  and 
prepare  the  way,  so  that  at  the  next  General  Convention  we 
may  evolve  ourselves  on  the  wings  of  our  True  Name,  from  the 
mass  of  confusion  which  is  called  Socialism,  Association,  and 
t/ommunity.  c. 
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LAND  REFORM. 


The  policy  of  the  eonstltntion  and  laws^f  mrigr  Off «  8t«tea, 
and  more  recent  movements  in  the  direction  of  An.^jntism, 
Homestead-exemption,  Freedom  of  the  Public  Lands,  &a,  all  in- 
dicate a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that 
ft  monopoly  of  the  soil^  either  more  or  Un  extensive,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  natural  (rights  of  man.  Indeed,  so  monstrous  are 
Ike  evils  growing  out  of  the  pnsent  monopoly  system,  in  Great 
Britain  especially,  that  one  of  her  most  oonspicaous  and  conser- 
vative public  joomals  has  advocated  the  right  of  the  State  to 
resume  the  fee  or  control  of  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  a  mort 
-equitable  distribntion. 

iSke  inaUenablUty  of  the  right  of  each  individual  to  his 

share  of  the  natural  elements  necessary  to  his  full  development 

skA  •ustananoe^  la  so  obrious,  so  fairly  dedncible  from  the  oon« 

.ditkMia  of  his  oziatoafSi  that  the  wonder  is,  it  should  ever  have 

^een  denied.     The  law  in  all  oiviUsed  communities  recognizes 

4heieiild«<t'e  right  to  life,  whUe  tt  virtually  denies  him  the 

— M       i^iag :  Ut  the  Land,  from  which  is  derived  all  ens- 

.  tenenee  of  life,  bring  already  appropriated,  the  new  comers  up- 

en  tibe  SesKh  are  direotiy  or  indirecUj  dependent  npon  the  will 

^  t)ie  Lendholden  Jht  thrir  food— thu*  making  God's  Aree  gift. 

Ui%  dependent  net  upen  His  boon^  and  the  efforts  of  the  In* 

.-difidoali  but  i««i.  thn  effeito  ef  the  iadiridual  directed  as  his 

ellow-man  naj  dictate. 
•  §Xel^if  every  i»dividiM4  whom  Ood  aends  upon  the  Xsrth  ie 
•BtUledJto  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  conditions  npon  which 


life  depends — that  is,  to  his  share  of  the  natvral  products  of 
the  Earth,  or  to  his  share  of  the  soil  from  which  to  obtain  the 
means  of  sustenance,  it  is  clear  that  no  division  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  soil  among  the  people  can  remain  equitable ;  for 
each  new  comer  would  demand  a  new  apportionment,  which 
would  lead  to  endless  change  and  confhsion,  and  would  be  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  The  same  fundamental  objections  are 
good  against  any  plan  for  holding  the  land  in  fee  by  associa- 
tions; for  admission  to  these  will  necessarily  be' dependent  up- 
on the  will  of  the  associates,  and  consequently, — independent 
of  natural  increase  or  diminution, — relative  numbers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  or  capacity  of  domains,  will  be  liable  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation.  Any  plan,  whereby  a  general  and  per- 
petual control  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  individuals  or  companies, 
— however  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all  interested  it  nay 
have  been,  or  may  be  when  adopted, — vrill  in  process  of  time 
become  inequitable  and  unjust,  because  those  having  posseerien 
will  not  relinquish  it,  but  bequeath  it  to  their  heirs.  Posses- 
sions will  thus  become  at  once  unequal.  In  a  few  generatione 
(leaving  out  of  the  question  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pur- 
cnase  and  sale)  some  estates  would  greatly  inerease,  while-oth- 
ers  would  be  almost  infinitesimally  subdivided.  It  follows  theO| 
if  justice  to  every  one  is  to  be  maintained — if  ne  nan  is  to  be 
disfranchised  of  his  God-right  to  the  sell,  that  it  should  forever 
remain  the  equal  poesession  of  all ;  and  that  exclusive  and  per* 
petual  possession  of  and  exclusive  Jurisdietlon  over  n  single 
acre,  much  more  over  the  whole,  is  an  infringement  of  a  natur- 
al right— the  birth-right  ef  every  man,  which,  under  the  eon 
ditions  of  his  being,  he  may  not  resign. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  qneetien,  the  eo 
Itttion  of  which  I  propose  to  seek : 

The  Just  Admihistratiom  or  the  Soil,  or 

The  best  method  of  securing  to  the  race  the  amplest  product, 
both  natural  and  through  cultivation— and  to  the  individual  hie 
fair  share  of  that  product. 

The  following  liints  at  a  plan  for  redeeming  the  Land  and  se- 
curing it  forever  to  the  race,  are  offered  rather  to  show  that 
the  thing  is  possible  and  practicable,  when  the  commnnity  ie 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  desire  it,  than  because  it  is  the  best 
or  even  a  good  plan : 

Jurisdiction  over  the  soil  belongs  of  right  to  the  people,  and 
may  be  exercised  by  larger  or  smaller  communities  as  public 
convenienee  may  require.     But  before  the  State  can  rightfully 
and  justly  assume  and  exercise  supreme  Jurisdiction,  all  private 
ownership  (which  has  in  general  been  legally  acquired,  and  in 
most  cases  by  the  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration)  must  be 
equitably  extinguished.    Suppose,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case,  that  districts  of  about  the  extent  of  our  New-England 
counties  should  be  found  most  convenient  as  primary  commoai 
ties.    These  departments  might  proceed  to  extinguish  private 
ownership  in  the  soil,  by  procuring  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  an  i^praisement  of  the  value  of  each  portion  of  the  do 
main,  and  issuing  therefor  certificates  of  stock  in  the  communi- 
ty, bearing  interest  at  a  moderate  rate  payable  annually. — the 
stock  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  community.    This  done  the 
community  should  in  its  associative  or  corporate  capacity,  for- 
ever after  have  sole  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the  solL 
This  arrangsment  need  not  interfere  at  all  with  existing  exter- 
nal relationa    For  these  departments  or  counties  may  as  now 
in  their  relation  to  each  other  form  States,  which  as  now  may 
confederate  for  great  national  purposes.    And  in  their  internal 
arrangements  there  need  not  be  so  thorough  a  breaking  up  of 
existing  occupations  of  the  soil,  as  at  first  thought  would  seem 
inevitable.    The  land  would  of  course  be  rented  to  individuals 
or  associations  in  such  parcels  as  would  serve  their  conveni- 
enoCi  and  at  the  same  time  secure  its  mcst  thorough  improve- 
ment and  productiveness.      In  this  way  many  would  rent  the 
prearises  they  have  previously  ocoupied,  while  those  Who  have 
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l>eeii  desiring  a  ohftDge  might  make  it  with  less  1m8  thui  woald 
ordinaEilj  aooriie  under  the  old  administsatioB.  Leaaes  mig|it 
tM  glTen  I6r  snoh  periodi  as  woald  beet  aeonra  indiTidnal  and 
piibUc  good,  with  perhapa  the  right  to  one  renewal  at  the  same 
reiit|— -after  whiob,  at  the  end  of  eadi  lease,  theooonpantehoald 
Ikftwe  the  priniege  of  re^eaaing  at  a  Jtew  Talnation,  or  of  taking 
liis  ohance  at  a  letting  bj  pablio  anotion.  WheneTer  leases  ex- 
pire and  are  not  retaken  at  i^praiaal,  permanent  improf  omenta 
-upon  the  preaiaeB  shonld  be  valued,  before  the  lot  is  offered  at 
a«etiott,  and  the  pajnent  of  the  Talne  of  the  improrementa  bj 
tbe  now  lesaee  to  tho  old  should  be  one  of  the  oonditiona  of  the 
neir  lease.  When  indiTiduals  or  oompanies  are  desirous  of 
Banking  extenalTo  permanent  improToments,  leases  of  one  hun- 
dred j9^n  eoold  be  giTen,— suoh  leas^  being  sanotloned  bj  a 
"poie  of  the  department, — ^thua  affording  to  aesooiationa  ample 
BO^M  for  thorough  industrial  ergani>*^<>i'B- 

The  rents  ^Mmingi^m  the  leasee  of  the  soil  should  be  ap- 
propriated, first,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  scrip  of 
the  department,  issued  for  the  extinguishment  of  private  titles . 
second,  to  the  payment  of  such  scrip  till  that  also  is  extinguish- 
ed. Thereafter  the  natural  appropriation  would  be,  first,  to 
the  payment  of  all  public  expenses,  such  as  for  the  administra- 
tion of  order  and  justice,  the  building  and  support  of  roads 
And  bridges,  education,  &o.  The  residue  of  rents  would  belong 
to  the  people  at  large,  and  should  be  diyfded  to  every  man,  wo- 
snn,  and  child  in  the  community,  minors  receiving  according 
to  some  fisir  apportionment  to  ages,  and  not  per  capita.  In  this 
manner  there  would  be  forever  secured  to  every  human  being 
horn  upon  the  Earth  his  rightful  inheritance  in  the  soil,  and  to 
the  oommunity  all  the  benefits  of  permanent  occupation. 

I  have  suggested  only  two  or  three  of  the  sub-arrangements 
which  naturally  would  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  plan  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  expansive  to 
admit  of  all  the  details  that  exigencies  can  require,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  pivotal  idea^— ///<  permanent  security  to  every 
man  of  his  riglU  in  the  50i7,  or  a  full  equivalent  therefor,    a.  m. 


^    H^^*-^^' 


For  The  spirit  of  the  Age. 

MONEY  CAPITAL  AND  INTEREST. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked, "  How  avoid  paying  such  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  V^ 

The  rate  is  now  governed  wholly  by  the  demand.  As  that  is 
more  urgent  or  extensive  so  will  capital  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  interest  proportionately  high.  This  demand  is  intensified 
by  the  standing  fact^  that  some  un widely  and  mismanaged  cor- 
poration ''must  have  its  million  and  a  half,^'  as  well  as  by  the 
financial  crises  whieV  periodically  occurs,  and  which  are  but 
the  legitimate  effect  of  doing  business  on  a  large  saale,  with  a 
«mall  solid  basis,  through  the  credit  system. 

Palmer's  Almanac  informs  Uis,  that  the  banks  in  Massachu- 
jetts,  in  dept.  1848.  had  a  circulation  of  twenty-two  and  a  half 
millions.  Consider  the  vast  amount  of  individual  ^*  I  promise 
to  pay's''  circulating  in  the  commercial  world,  based  on  this 
other  twenty  millions  of  rags,"  and  evolved  in  business  infia- 
tion,  through  the  credit  system !  May  we  not  once  mere  cease 
wondering,  that,  as  we  experience  a  succession  of  panics  in  get- 
ting back  to  first  principles,  money  is  scrupuously  ^  tight," — 
and  that  a  corresponding  extortionate  rate  of  interest  is  deman- 
ded and  willingly  paid  ? 

There  is  a  large  class  of  n^en  too,  whose  whole  powers  are 
grossly  perverted,  in  creating  and  perpetuating  these  panics,  by 
being  instigated  by  implacable  necessity  or  insatiable  avarioe. 

But  decidedly  the  worst  form  of  interest  Is  that  wrung  out  of 
ths  hard  working  mechanic,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  ban 
to  laerifice  all  his  property  for  a  mere  t!the  of  its  vahte^  during 
4hcia  unnatural  periods  of  general  bankmptsiet. 


Yet  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  oxperienee  of  past  yeara,  legisla- 
tors go  on,  taxing  all  their  wits  and  consuming  half  their  time^ 
in  passing  insolvent  laws,  as  a  remedy,  and  men  content  theof 
selves  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  tereatly  cjaenlating 
—«  Money  if  tight  F 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  demand  governs  the  rate  of  interest^ 
and  that  an  unnatural  demand  more  or  less  often,  ooooiv  firom 
doing  business  on  the  credit  system— it  follows,  that  if  we  did 
our  business  on  the  Protective  Union  system  of  Cashpaymiui§ 
and  Mmtvae  exchange  of  products,  we  shonld  have  to  pay  exor- 
bitant rates  of  interest,  or  fear  those  paralysing  finanebd 
crashes,  no  more.  w.  m. 


■•«^»«- 


KOSSUTH'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  COUNTRY. 


The  following  is  (he  farewell  address  of  Kossuth  to  his  country^ 
written  at  Oraova : 

TareweU,  my  beloved  country  I  Farewell,  land  of  the  Magyar  i 
Farewell,  thou  land  of  sorrow  I  I  shall  never  more  behold  the 
summit  of  thy  mountains.  I  shall  never  again  give  the  name 
of  my  country  to  that  cherished  soil  where  I  drank  from  ay 
mothers  bosom  the  milk  of  justice  and  liberty.  Pardon,  oh  t 
pardon  him  who  is  henceforth  condemned  to  wander  far  frona 
thee,  becanse  he  combalted  for  thy  happiness.  Pardon  one  who 
can  only  call  free  that  spot  of  thy  soil  where  he  now  kneels  with 
a  few  of  the  faiihful  children  of  Conquered  Hungary  !  My  last 
looks  are  fixed  on  my  couniry,  and  1  see  thee  overwhelmed  with 
anguish.  Thy  plains  are  covered  with  blood,  the  redness  of 
which  pitiless  destruction  will  turn  black,  the  emblem^of  mourn- 
ing, for  the  vicloriea  ihy  sons  have  gained  over  the  sacrilegious 
enemies  of  thy  sacred  suil. 

How  many  ^rateful^heartslhave  sent  their  prayers  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty !  How  many  tears  have  j^ushed  from  their 
very  depths  to  implore  piiy  I  How  much  blood  has  been  shed 
to  testify  that  the  Magyar  idolises  his  country,  and  that  he 
knows  how  to  die  for  it.  And  yet,  land  of  my  love,  thou  art  in 
slavery !  From  thy  very  bosom  will  be  forged  the  chain  to  bind 
all  that  is  sacred,  and  to  aid  all  that  is  sacrilegious.  O  Almighty 
Creator,  if  thou  lovestthy  people  to  whom  thou  didst  give  victory 
under  our  heroic  ancestor,  Arpod,  1  implore  thee  not  to  sink 
them  into  degiadation.  I  speak  to  thee,  my  country,  thus  fioM 
the  abyss  of  my  despair,  and  whitet  yet  Hngerinfl:  on  the  tbresh- 
hold  of  thy  soil.  Pardon  me  thai  a  great  number  of  thy  soni 
have  shed  their^lood  for  thee  on  my  account.  I  pleaded  for  thee, 
1  hoped  for  thee,  even  in  the  dark  moment  when  on  thy  brow 
was  writteu  the  withering  word  •'Despair."  \IHfled  my  voice 
in  thy  behalf  when  men  said,  <*  Be  thou  a  slave  f*  I  girt  tfte 
sword  about  ray  loins,  and  I  ^iasped  the  Woody  plume,  even 
when  theysaki,  "  Thou  art  no  longer  a  aatian  on  the  aoll  of  th^ 
Magyar.** 

Time  has  written  ihy  destiny  on  the  psges  of  tby  story  fa 
yellow  and  hiaok  lettera-^Death.  The  Colossus  of  the  Merth 
has  set  his  seal  to  the  sentence.  But  tho  glowing  Irene  of 'the 
East  shall  melt  that  seel. 

For  thee  my  country,  that  has  shed  so  much  blood,  there  is  n'e 
pity ;  for  thee  doesnortHe^lyra^  est  his  bread  on  the  hills  formed 
on  the  bones  of  thy  children  ? 

The  ingrste  whom  thou  hadst  fattened  with  thy  abundance, 
he  rose  against  thee ;  he  rose  against  thee,  the  traitor  to  hie 
mother,  and  destroyed  thee  utterly.  Then  hadst  endured  all ; 
thou  hast  not  cursed  thine  existence,  for  In  thy  bosom,  and  far 
above  all  sorrow,  hope  has  built  her  nest. 

Magyars!  turn  not  aside  your  looks  firom  me,  fbr  at" this 
moment  mine  eyes  flow  with  tears  for  you,  fbr  the  salt  on  iihM 
my  tottering  steps  still  wsnder  is  named  Hunvarjf. 

My  country,  it  ia  not  the  Iron  of  the  stranger  that  h«e 
thy  grave ;  is  it  not  the  thunder  of  fburteen  nattons,  ril  amyid 
against  thee,  that  hath  destroyed  tbee;  M^HIetMttheMeii*. 
nation,  now  traversing  the  Caifathiaas,  that  baa  forced  thee  tt 
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4r«p  tfaj  arms.  No  *  Tbon  bast  been  betrtyed ,  Ibou  bast  been 
mM,  mj  comitrj ;  the  dettb  tenteiice  has  been  written,  beloved 
•I  mjr  beart,  by  him  wboee  virtne,  whose  love  for  tbee  1  never 
iund  to  doubt.  Yes !  in  the  fervor  of  my  boldest  thoughts,  I 
itodd  ahnost  as  seon  donbted  the  existence  of  the  Omnipotent 
as  have  believed  that  he  coald  ever  be  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
Tfao*  ba0t  been  betrayed  by  him  in  whose  hands  I  had  but  a 
llltle  space  before  deposited  the  power  of  our  gtwi  country, 
Vhlch  be  swore  to  defend,  even  to  the  last  drop  of  bis  heart's 
hieod*  Ha  hath  done  treason  to  his  mother  for  the  «Utter  of 
gild  balii  been  lor  him  more  seductive  than  that  of  the  blood 
*ed  to  save  his  country.  Base  gain  had  more  value  in  his 
eyee  thw  his  country,  and  his  God  has  abandoned  him,  as  he 
had  abandoned  his  Qod  for  hts  sllies  of  hell. 

Magyars  !  Beloved  companions,  blame  me  not  for  having  cast 
mine  eyes  on  this  man,  and  fop  having  given  to  him  my  place. 
It  was  necessary,  for  the  people  had  bestowed  on  him  iheir  con^ 
ndence;  the  army  loved  him,  and  he  obtained  a  power  of  which 
Imyself  would  have  been  proud.  And,  nevertheless,  this  man 
Mied  the  confidenoe  of  the  nation,  and  has  repaid  the  love  of 
w^wmy  with  hatred.  Curse  him,  pfople  of  the  Magyars! 
Cttm  the  breast  which  did  not  dry  up  before  it  gave  him  its 
wik.  I  idoliie  thee,  0  thou  most  &ithfnl  of  the  nations  of 
Burope,  as  I  idolise  the  liberty  tor  which  thou  hasi  proudly  and 
lively  oombatted.  The  Qod  of  liberty  will  never  efface  thee 
from  his  memory.    Mayest  thou  be  forever  blest, 

My  principles  have  not  been  those  of  Washington ;  nor  yet 
my  acts  those  of  TelL  I  desired  a  free  nation-free  as  man 
•annot  be  made  but  by  God.  And  thou  art  fallen  j  faded  as  the 
Wy,  but  which  in  another  season  puts  forth  its  flowers  still  more 
l©T«Iy  than  before.  Thou  art  dea^-for  hath  not  thy  winter 
•ome  on  T  but  it  will  not  endure  so  long  as  that  of  thy  companion 
wider  the  froien  sky  of  Siberia.  No !  Fifteen  nations  have  dug 
thy  tomb.  But  the  hosts  of  the  sixteenth  will  come  to  save  thee 
Be  faithful  as  thou  has  been  even  to  the  present.  Conform  to 
the  counst^ls  of  the  Bible.  Lift  up  thy  heart  in  pmyer  for  the 
«#p«rted J  but  do  not  raise  thine  own  hymn  until  thou  hearest 
the  thunde«  of  the  liberating  people  echo  along  thy  mountain. 
iBd  bellow  in  the  depths  of  thy  ralleys. 

Farewell  belovedxompanions  I.Farewell,  comrades  I-Hjonntrv- 
»« I  May  the  thought  of  God,  and  may  the  angles  of  liberty 
*w«bewithyoul    Do  not  curse  me.    You  may  well  be  proud. 

^  ^^^a^^^^  ""*""  ""^ ^""'^ ^^  ^^  *J^«'  l»i"  to  destnv 
»•  rebels  r'  I  will  proclaim  you  to  the  civiliied  world  as 
^«»JBj  and  the  muso  of  an  heroic  people  will  be  ebariahed  by 
^k«  ftreest  of  all  free  people  f 

iMtwell,  thou  land  dyed  with  the  blood  ef  the  brave  1  Guard 
liM  red  marks,  th^  will  one  day  bear  teatimony  on  thy  behalf. 

And  thou,  ISurewell,  0  yonthfbl  Monarch  of  the  Hungariaaa ! 
-mtgt^  aot  that  mj  nation  is  not  destined  ibr  thee.  Heaven 
Mpiw"  me  with  the  confidenoe  that  the  day  will  dawn  when  it 
mall  be  provod  to  thee  even  on  the  ruined  vmlla  of  Buda. 

Miy  the  Almigh^f  bleis  thee,  my  beioTcd  oonntiv. 

AU«v«i  BcM  and  Love  I 


These  both  included  the  apostatiied.     The  Magyan  left  ia  the 
third,  headed  by  Kcsaath  and  Balogh. 

The  rumor*  of  war  between  Turkey  and  Baarift  were  fhat  dy> 
ing  away  at  CenstaatSnople.  The  Bngliah  ahipa  of  war  were 
aneliored  within  the  BavdaneUca.  The  Freneh  fleet  was  mm 
Smyrna.  Nothing  further  has  tnmq[»fared  relative  to  the  deei- 
sion  af  the  Emperor  of  Bnsiia  re^eetiag  tho  Turkish  af- 
ftirs. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOB  TBB  wm:  BmnKa-  bso.  a. 

Z«tset  Date  Nor.  M. 


the  aewi  Iqr  the  last  arrival  ia  not  of  an  exciting  character, 
fkeatateof  things  in  Bnrojpe  ia  perfectly  tranquil. 

Mtera  fromWidden  of  Not.  4,  sUtc  that  %\\  the  Hungarian 
«M  PoUili  rtfttgees  had  been  transported  from  Widden  to 
Aaala.  The  flnt  portion  left  on  the  30ih,  four  hundred  Poles 
«M«r  tz4}«Mml  lien,  now  Marat  Peeha,  Maasares  and  Count 
T«r ;  the  seeoad  peitien  left  on  the  Slat  ult,  commanded  by 
Blii%  a»w  F^hmt  Paeh»,aad  Kimely,  ROW  Xindl  Padha. 


Among  tlie  passengerfl  by  the  HeraanB  ie  Ladlalaf  Ujha^, 
ez.Civil  Governor  of  the  FortrcM  of  CoBcm,  whapicoeede  to 
the  United  States,  intending  to  form  a  HangariaB  Odeny.  Ha 
hat  letters  of  introduction  to  General  Taylor,  President  of  tba 
Republic,  to  Hon.  Mr.  Bansroft,  and  other  men  of  dJatinctiea 
in  America.  He  Is  aeccmpanied  by  hia  two  eona  nod  two 
daughters,  and  by  several  Hungarian  ellleara,  who  appear«d  oa 
the  deck  ofthe  Hermann,  dressed  in  tke  pietareaqnoaulltafy 
costume  of  Hungary.  Ladislas  Ujhasy  is  an  aged  aad  Tenem* 
ble  looking  man,  with  a  flowing  and  gray  beard 
and  wearing  a  aeml-crlentri  dreer. 

Another  extraordinary  Hungarian  on  board  the  ateamer  Is 
Mademoiselle  Apolonia  Jagdla,  who  bore  the  rank  of  Lieutan- 
ant  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  during  the  Hungarian  war,  aad 
was  subsequently  Adjutant  of  the  army  in  the  fort  of  Oomora 
during  the  time  that  that  city  held  out  against  the  Austrisna 
Mademoiselle  Jagella  is  repreaented  to  have  bean  preaent  ia 
several  engagements  during  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  to 
have  fought  with  much  gallantry.  She  proved  heraelf  a  graal 
adept  in  street  fighting,  and  boaata  of  baring  slain  a  fhir  ama* 
ber  of  Austrian  soldiers.  In  appearance  Mademoiselle  Jagella 
is  far  from  repulsive,  her  features  bearing  a  pleaaant  but  datai^ 
mined  expression. 

This  lady  is  now  under  engagement  to  be  married  to  a  yonag 
Hungarian  officer,  immediately  on  arrival  at  New-Tork  j  and  It 
is  of  course  probable  that  In  the  peaceful  and  active  aoenea  of 
domestic  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Americs,  her  belligerent 
propensities  will  never  again  be  put  in  requisition,  unless  an  at* 
tack  from  Indians  should  occasionally  happen  to  vary  the  mon» 
otony  of  her  future  career.  The  preaent  party  of  Hungarian 
exiles  will  be  followed  to  New-Tork  by  a  much  greater  numbar, 
now  waiting  at  Hamburg  to  take  passage  in  a  packet  ship. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Oobdau  to  tha 
Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  Bach,  and  dated  Loa* 
don,  30th  October,  1849  :  «^8ir :  These  lines  are  not  addraaaed 
to  you  in  your  character  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Oovorn* 
ment ;  they  arc  addressed  to  you  personally,  as  a  gentlemaa 
whose  liberal  and  enlightened  views  left  a  lasting  impreasioa 
on  my  mind  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  your  aequtdnt- 
anee  in  Vienna.  An  excuse  for  this  step  yon  will  find  in  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  cirilisation  which  at  that  time  were 
equally  cherished  by  us  both.  Mindfol,  then,  of  the  opialoa 
which  reoommended  me  to  your  friendly  attenricn  in  tho  /oar 
1847, 1  cannot  auppcae  that  yon  are  now  leas  favorably  laallBad 
towards  them  than  yea  were  then. 

^  Public  pinion  In  my^eountry  is  horror-strueh  at  the  cold 
blooded  erneltiea  which  have  been  exercised  on  the  fallen  lead* 
era  of  the  Hnngariana  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  ona^ 
daas  or  to  one  particnlar  party,  for  there  is  not  a  man  in  all 
England  who  baa  defonded,  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  the  acta  ef  Austria.  The  opinions  of  the  civilitad 
Statea  of  the  Coaiinent  will  have  already  reached  you,  whila 
that  of  America  will  soma  be  known  In  Vienna.  Ton  are  too 
enlightened  not  to  be  aware  that  the  unanimous  verdict  of  c^ 
temporaries  most  also  be  the  jifdgraent  of  history.  But  hava 
you  ooaaidered  that  history  will  not  deal  with  the  brutal  sol* 
diery.  the  creatares  of  cruelty,  but  with  the  Minictera  who  ara 
responsible  for  their  crimes  7  I  should  not  like  to  appeal  ta^ 
leaahapavtaat  noUvea  than  thoae  of  an  honorable  ambltie» 
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but  liave  you  well  considered  the  dangers  which  threaten  you 
In  your  present  course? 

^*  Tou  who  are  so  well  read  in  Eoglish  historj,  must  remember 
that,  fbur  years  after  Jeffries'  ''  bloodj  asstzes/'  not  only  he 
tiimself)  but  his  royal  master  was  a  miserable  f ag;ittTe  before  the 
ftweoging  hand  of  justice.  Or  do  We  lire  in  a  time  wEen  the 
public  conscience  can  bo  treated  with  contempt  without  fear  of 
tbe  punishment  that  followed  in  the  nineteenth  oentnry.  Is  it 
aoty  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  time,  that 
deeds  of  Tielence,  whether  committed  by  OoTeruments  or  by 
people,  are  followed  by  reaction  with  astonishing  celerity  1  But 
I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  offering  to  defend  your  repnta- 
tion,  or  In  permitting  myself  to  be  interested  ibr  your  personal 
aafety. 

*^  I  appeal  to  yon  in  the  name  of  hnnsanity,  to  malca  an  end  of 
this  renewed  reign  of  terror,  which,  not  content  with  butcher- 
ing its  victims,  must  also  put  to  the  rack  all  the  better  feelings 
of  humanity,  for  the  world  had  advanced  too  fiur  in  ciTiUsation 
long  to  permit  on  Its  Stages  heroes  like  Alva  or  Haynau.  I 
eoi^nre  yon  publicly  to  protest  against  the  judicial  butchering 
of  prisoners  of  war ;  Hgalnst  the  still  ir.ora  disgraceful  whippings 
of  ibmales;  and  iinally,  against  the  srreticeof  kidnapping;  in 
erder  fchal  you  may  be  acquitted  of  all  participation  in  the  re- 
«poaaib!lity  for  acts  which  must  brand  with  shame  their  authors.^ 


ISims  of  tl)c  \Xktk. 


LATEST  FROM  CALIFORISMA. 


The  close  of  the  ConTention  for  forming  the  Oonstituticn  is 
thus  described  in  Bayard  Taylor's  letter  to  the  Tiibune  : 

The  Constitution  having  been  signed  and  the  Convention  dis- 
ealved,  the  members  prcceeded  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  Qener- 
al  Biley.  The  viait  was  evidently  unexpected  by  the  old  vet- 
eran. When  he  made  his  appearance  Captain  Sutter  stepped 
forward,  and  having  shaken  him  by  the  hand,  drew  liimself  in- 
to aa  erect  attitude,  raised  one  hand  to  his  breast,  as  if  he  were 
makiug  a  report  to  his  commaading  officer  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

^  GsffsaAL :  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Delegates,  elected 
hy  the  people  of  California  to  form  a  Constitution,  to  address 
you  in  ikelr  names  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  express  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  the  aid 
and  co-operation  they  have  received  from  yon,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  responsible  duty  of  creating  a  State  Government.  And, 
Sir,  the  Convention,  as  you  will  perceive  from  its  official  rec- 
ords |  duly  appreciates  the  great  and  important  services  you 
have  rendered  to  our  common  country,  and  e^eclally  to  the 
people  ef  California^  and  entertains  the  confident  belief  that 
you  will  receive  from  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  you  retire  from  your  official  duties  here,  that  ver- 
dict so  grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  patriot :  'Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithftil  servant'" 

General  Riley  was  visibly  affected  by  this  mark  of  respect, 
BO  leas  appropriate  than  well  deserved  on  his  part.  The  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  plain,  blunt  sincerity  of  his  voice  aud  man- 
ner, went  to  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 

^'  Gentlemen  :^'  ho  said, "  I  never  made  a  speech  in  my  life. 
I  am  a  soldier—  but  I  c&nfeef;  and  I  do  feel  deeply  the  honor 
you  have  this  day  conferred  upon  me.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a 
prouder  day  to  me  than  that  on  which  my  soldiers  cheered  mo 
on  the  field  of  Contrcras.    I  thank  you  all  from  my  heart. 

"  I  am  satisfied  now  that  the  people  have  done  right  in  select- 
ing Delegates  to  frame  a  Constitution.  They  have  chosen  a 
body  of  men  upon  whom  our  coantry  may  look  with  prido. 
Tou  have  framed  a  Constitution  worthy  of  Califernta.  And  I 
have  no  fear  for  Calitbrnla  while  her  people  choosejtheir  repre-  J  drawn  into  the'mines  before  the  rain  closes  the  roads  against 


sentatives  so  wisely.  They  will  do  it:  this  Conventicm  hat 
convinced  me  that  the  people  can  and  always  will  net  right. 
Gentlemen,  I  congratnlate  you  upon  the  successful  concinsioa 
of  your  arduous  labors,  and  I  wish  you  all  happiness  and  pro»> 
perity." 

The  General  was  here  interrupted  with  three  hearty  cheers 
which  the  members  gave  him,  aa  Governor  of  California,  fol- 
lowed by  three  more,  ^^  as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  worthy  of  his 
country's  glory."    He  then  concluded  in  the  following  words : 

**Ihave  but  one  thing  to  add,  gentlemen,  and  that  is,  that  my 
success  in  the  affairs  of  Culifornia  is  mainly  owing  to  the  effi- 
cient aid  rendered  me  by  Captain  Halleck,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  stood  by  me  in  all  emergenciea  7'o  him  I  have 
always  appealed  when  it  a  loss  myself,  and  he  has  never  failed 
me.* 

This  recognition  'of  Captain  Halleck's  talents  and  the  signal 
service  he  has  rendered  to  our  authoritiea  here,  since  the 
conquest,  was  peculiarly  just  and  appropriate.  It  was  so  felt  bj 
the  members,  and- they  responded  with  equal  warmth  of  feeling^ 
by  giving  three  enthneiastic  cheers  Air  the  Secretary  of  State. 
1  hey  then  took  their  leave,  many  of  them  being  anxious  te 
start  this  afternoon  for  their  various  places  of  residence.  All 
were  in  a  happy  and  satisfied  mood ,  and  none  less  so  than  the 
native  members.  Pedrorena  declared  that  this  was  the  mosi 
fortunate  day  in  the  history  of  California.  Even  Carillo,  in  the 
beginning  one  of  our  most  sealo  u  opponents,  displayed  a  gen- 
uine seal  for  the  Oonatitutton  which  he  helped  to  f^roe,  under 
the  laws  of  the  EepubUa 

THE  eioemes. 

Ill  kinds  of  reports  reach  us  of  the  new  diggiags,  but  as ^et 
no  important  new  mines  have  been  opened.  The  last  report  was 
that  of  Trinity  River,  a  stream  crossing  near  the  soorcea  ef  the  . 
Sacramento,  and  running  a  westerly  course  through  the  coast 
range  of  mountains,  and  entering  into  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Trinity 
is  some  400  miles  f^om  Sacramento  city,  and  the  task  of  ac- 
complishing it  fully  equal  to  travelling  the  whole  distance  IW>m 
New- York  to  California  by  the  Isthmus  route 

Still  thousands  pulled  up  stakes  and  traveled  to  the  promised 
land  only  to  meet  with  sore  trials  and  dissppointments,  most  of 
them  returned  immediately  finding  very  little  gold,  while  many 
have  left  their  bones  on  the  route,  being  worn  down  hf  toil  and 
exposure. 

The  north-west  branches  have  proved  the  meet  sickly  as  veil 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  whole  mines.  Undoubtedly  the  Yuba 
River  has  yielded  more  gold  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  than 
any  other  mines,  but  the  sickness  and  mortality  have  been 
great.  I  hav  never  heard  the  causes  of  sickness  ^eatisfaotenll/ 
accounted  for,  other  than  the  water  contains  quicksilver,  but 
the  streams  are  all  pure,  clear  and  cold.  Much  gold  hen  been 
gathered  on  the  north  and  middle  forks  by  turning  the  risers 
However,  many  have  been  unfortunate,  and  the  risk  of  losing 
months  of  arduous  labor  deters  many  from  the  undertaking. 

The  Adelphi  Company  from  New- York  have  been  most  un- 
fortunate— having  completed  their  work,  after  three  months  toil 
they  found  their  dam  to  contain  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  oiHng 
to  quicksands  in  the  bottom  they  were  unable  to  drain  the  water 
off  sufficiently  to  work  the  dirt,  and  the  whole  undertaking  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Many  such  cases  as  this  exist,  and  it  is  very 
difiheartening  to  the  victims  who  lose  time,  labor  and  health,  in 
such  arduous  undertakings.  The  Southern  mines  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  its  tributaries  are  and  ever  have  been  the  most 
healthy  part  of  the  whole  mines.  But  it  seems  that  where  there 
is  most  gold,  there  is  most  risk  of  life  and  health. 

The  overland  emigration  la  mostly  settling  in  various  dry 
diggings  on  the  North  Fork  and  at  Weaver  Creek.  They  arc 
building  log  houses  for  substantial  winter  quarters,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  provisions  to  suffice  such  a  multitude  cannot  be 
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them.  There  muat  be  unheard-of  suffering  in  remote  parts  of 
the  tninet  during  the  Winter.  Men  are  greriouslj  disappointed 
in  thCTT  expectations,  become  careless  and  desperate,  and  are 
determined  to  dare  much  and  brave  everything  for  gold. 

The  roads  are  expected  to  close  about  the  middle  of  December 
although  there  have  been  two  heavy  rains,  which  searched  the 
rag-houses  and  stores  cruelly,  destroying  immense  quantities  of 
goods  besides  reminding  the  inhabitants  practically  of  what 
they  may  expect  when  the  regular  showers  come  down. 

[Tlrbnne. 

Defeired  trom  last  w«ek. 

MURDER  OF  DR.  PARKMAN. 

It  seems  that  a  note  of  $450  against  Dr.  Webster  had  been 
held  by  Mr.  Parkman,  secured  on  real  e^Ute  in  East  Cambridge. 
This  had  been  due  for  a  long  time,  and  Dr.  P.  had  urgently  in- 
sisted on  its  payment.  After  being  several  times  put  off  with 
excuses,  he  applied  to  the  officer  who  disposed  of  Prof.  Web- 
ster^s  tickets  to  his  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Medical  College,  to 
know  if  there  was  a  sufficient  balance  in  his  haada  to  take  ap 
the  note.  This  proceeding  greatly  excited  Prof.  Webster,  who 
•n  Friday  morning  in  question  called  at  Dr.  Parkman's  residence^ 
Ho.  8  Walnut-gt.  and  left  the  message  "  that  if  he  wished  to  re- 
•eive  the  money  on  the  mortgage,  he  most  call  at  the  Medical 
College  about  1  o'clock  that  afternoon.''  Dr.  Parkman  is  known 
by  several  cltixens  to  have  gone  to  the  College  at  the  hour  de- 
dgnated.  He  stopped  at  a  grocery  store  in  Blossom-st.  between 
Ids  home  and  the  College,  and^ofdered  some  articles  which  he 
piirchased.to  be  sent  home.  'He  left  a  bunch  of  celery  on  the 
tounter,  saying  that  he  would  call  for  it  himself  in  a  few  min- 
utes. He  was  seen  to  enter  the  College,  but  was  never  seen  to 
•omeoatofit  Aper»on,who  had  some  business  to  transact 
with  him,  watched  for  a  long  time  to  sec  him  come  out  of  the 

College  but  in  vain. 
It  is  admited  by  Prof.  Webster  that  Dr.  Parkman  called  on 

him  at  the  College,  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  that 

he  paid  him  the  amount  of  the  note,  taking  a  receipt  for  the 

money.    This  receipt  it  is  said  has  not  been  produced. 

After  the  alarm  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  disappearance 
•f  Dr.  Parkman,  several  circumstances  produced  a  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Bphraim  Littlefield,  who  has  charge  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Institution,  that  Dr.  Parkman  had 
never  left  the  College  alive.  He  hardly  dare  te  breathe  his  sur- 
mises but  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch. 

It  was  notioed  that  Prof.  Webster  was  in  his  private  room  and 
laboratory  several  hours  on  Friday  afternoon,  Kov.  23,  with  the 
door  locked,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  remained  during  the 
night.  The  heat  proceeding  from  his  room  was  so  intense  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  several  inmates  of  the  College,  and  two 
iMrrels  of  pitchpine  kindling  wood  disappeared.  For  several 
days  afterwards,  the  chimney  of  his  room  sent  forth  an  uncom- 
monly  dense  and  constant  cloud  of  smoke.  During  the  whole  of 
the  week,  itjwas  observed,  that  Prof  Webster  had  kept  himself 
almost  entrely  secluded,  wiih  his  rooms  at  the  College  con- 
stantly locked,  a  thing  so  unsual  with  him  as  to  occassion  re- 

From  these  and  similar  circumstances,  Mr.  Littlefield  was  so 
Strengthened  in  his  suspicions,  that  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  30, 
after  Prof. ^Webster  had  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  be  re- 
sides, he  was  induced  to  break  the  partition  wall  to  the  vault, 
in  the  basement  directly  under; Professor  Webster's  room  in  the 
College  and  connected  with  it  by  a  staircase  and  door,  which 
was  never  known  to  be  opened  except  by  the  Professor  himself 
Upon  entering  the  vault,  a  terrible  spectable  was  disclosed. 
There  was  the  lower  part  of  a  human  body  in  a  state  of  dread- 
ful mutilation,  one  leg  being  gone,  and  also  the  foot  of  the  other 
leg.    The  appearance  of  the  remains  indicated  that  they  had 

been  in  the  place  but  a  short  time. 
These  appalling  facts  were  instantly  made  known  to  the  pro- 


per authorities.  They  proceeded  to  the  College,  and  on  extend- 
ing their  search  to  Professor  Webster's  room,  found  further 
proof  of  the  most  startling  character.  On  examinating  the  fur- 
nace and  the  ashes  which  it  contained,  they  discovered  sevenl 
bones  and  pieces  of  bone,  belonging  to  a  human  body  which 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  burned,  so  that  the  muscles  and 
cords  were  entirely  consumed.  There  were  also  found  some 
coat  buttons,  particles  of  silver  and  gold  aparantly  from  a  watch 
melted  down,  and  a  portion  of  a  hanan  jaw  with  several  fiJse 
teeth,  filled  with  gold  around  the  edges,  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing with  those  known  to  be  worn  by  Dr.  Parkman. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Cm! 
that  Prof.  Webster  wu  not  an  anatomist  or  surgeon,  but  only  a 
ohemiat,  with  no  professional  conoem  in  the  dJsseotion  of  bodice 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  hia  arrest 

The  officers  accordingly  proceeded  to  Cambridge  in  a  private 
oarriage,  and  reached  the  residenoe  of  Prof.  Webster  at  sosae 
distance  from  the  University,  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Without  stating  their  real  basiness,  they  informed  him  tliat  a 
new  search  of  the  Medioal  College  had  been  deeided  on,  which 
required  his  presenoe.  After  getting  into  the  carriage,  he  was 
informed  of  the  suspicions  tliat  had  been  aroused  sgainst  him, 
which  threw  him  into  a  stale  of  agonising  ewtement,  and  he 
fell  back  several  timsa  into  the  anas  of  the  offioen.  Daring  the 
ride  he  gave  way  to  violent  exelaniationB,  and  nttsred  piteois 
groans  and  shrieks.  He  also  made  use  of  expressions  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature.  Among  other  language  of  a  similar  import,  he  is 
said  to  have  used  the  following :  ^^  Can  it  be  that  that  infensl 
scamp"  {supposed  to  rrfer  to  some  accomfhce) ''  has  betrayed  ma'* 
He  was  lodged  in  Leverett-et.  goal  on  Fridaj  night.  In  the 
morning  ho  was  somewhat  calmer,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
his  friends,  though  he  remained  in  such  a  state  of  great  exite- 
ment  throughout  the  d^y,  that  the  Physicians  pronounced  it 
useless  to  bring  him  out  for  examination. 

The  Irish  Patriots. — ^These  men,  now  under  sentenoe  of 
banishment  ftrom  their  native  land,  which  they  tried  to  save  from 
the  desolation  that  English  misgovemment  had  brought  upon  her, 
carry  with  them,  wherever  they  go,  the  blessing  of  all  true 
men.  We  Lave  already  stated  that  the  ship  Ntptuneon  which 
John  Mitchel  was  taken  from  Bermuda  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
had  arrived  at  her  destination  (Simon's  Bay)  on  the  19th  of 
September,  though  she  left  Bermuda  April  22nd.  The  Oape 
colonist  refused  to  let  the  authorities  land  so  many  convicts 
among  them.  There  were  282  convicts  on  the  Neptune  when 
she  sailed  from  Bermuda  and  seven  had  died  on  the  passage. 

The  brig  Snift^  which  sailed  on  the  9th  of  July  from  Irehind 
with  the  Irish  Sj^te  prisoners>-0'Brien,  Meagher,  O'Donahue 
and  McManus—on  board,  arrived  on  the  12th  of  September  in 
the  same  bay,  at  the  Cape,  but  left  the  next  day  for  Van  Die- 
man's  Land.  Had  the  Neptune  arrived  three  days  earlier  John 
Mitchel  and  his  long  separated  friends  would  have  floated  to- 
gether on  the  same  bay.  What  thoughts  must  hare  swelled 
their  hearts  had  they  been  permitted  to  exchange  salutations ! 

■     ■      ^1  '^»«  ^      — 

I3r  A  Robbers'  Cave  has  been  discovered  in  excavating  tenth 
avenue,  8Ut  street,  New  York.  Some  workmen,  at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet  came  upon  a  vault  containing  two  apartments 
each  room  being  about  nine  feet  by  eight,  and  eight  feet  high. 
The  roof  is  arched,  the  walls  are  about  a  foot  thick  and  covered 
with  cement,  and  each  apartment  is  of  an  ovftl  form.  Some  years 
ago  an  old  house  which  was  thought  to  have  stood  about  a  cen- 
tury, was  burned  down.  This  old  tenement  was  long  suspected 
to  be  the  haunt  of  robbers,  and  the  cave  was  probably  their 
sanctorum,  as  a  square  trap  door  seems  to  have  communicated 
with  the  house  in  question.  Nothing  can  of  course  be  known 
beyond  conjecture,  but  the  discovery  has  excited  considerable 
interest,  and  hundreds  have  visited  tho  cave  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. 
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ScBIfC  IN  THE  OpPiCB  Or  THE  C0UMI8SIONCR  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Od  Thursday  morning  quite  an  ezcitin?  scene  occurred  at  the 
office  of  the  Commissiooer  of  Emigration  in  which  two  were 
made  one  and  the  one  presumed  to  be  made  happj.    It  appears 
that  during  the  forenoon  a  stout  healthy  looking  farmer,  about 
forty  years  of  aj^e,  by  the  name  ofCharles  Morrell,  called  at  the 
Emigration  Office  and  stated  that  he  was  from  Monroe  county, 
this  State,  where  he  resided  and  owned  a  farm  of  60  acres  ;  but 
remarked  that  he  was  much  in  want  of  female  help,  so  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  social  happiness  of  a  farmer  in  a  retired 
neighborhood ;  and  in  order  to  suit  himself  with  required  help 
he  had  traveled  to  New* York  and  called  on  the  Coromissioaers 
of  ^— ''g'****"^  beU«vln;(  among  theii  extensive  inportatioii  of 
Irish  lasses  he  would  soon  be  suited.    Mr.  Thatcher  the  police 
superintendent  very  wilUngly  exhibited  his  stock  on  hand.    The 
farmer  went  thrmigh  the  list  of  fcsiMdei  apparently  with  much 
care ;  some  he  pronounced  to  be  too  old,  and  others  too  young. 
Finally,  he  espied,  sitting  in  one  comer,  a  rosy  cheeked,  plump, 
healthy  looking  Irish  girl.    This  was  the  girl  for  the  farmer. 
His  eyes  began  to  sparkle  when  he  enquired  her  name.    She 
blushed,  and  said  Margaret  Mslntyre.    The  farmer  was  struck 
with  her  appearance.    She  was  then  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
have  a  place  in  the  country.    '*  Yea,*^  said  Margaret,  **  I  prefer 
a  counuy  situation  and  wonld  be  willing  and  pleased  to  have 
one."    The  farmer  looked  at  Margatet  again  and  again,  then 
ho  walked  around  and  view#d  the  women  once  more.    But  not 
being  able  to  please  his  fancy  better  returned  again  to  Margaret, 
and  after  soma  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Thatcher,  the 
fiaxmer  proposed  to  marry  the  girl,  believing  that  to  be  the  best 
method  of  making  her  familiar  and  careful  in  tlio  managemenf 
of  his  domestic  household.    The  question  was  popped  to  the 
fair  damsel,  who  blushing,  dropped  her  head  and  consented. 
The  farmermade  short  work  of  the  whole  business,  and  requested 
the  knot  to  be  tied  at  once  as  he  wished  to  return  home.  Fortunate- 
ly at  this  time,  Justice  Blakely  was  near  by,  whom  Mr.  Thatcher 
called  in,  and  in  a  little  less  time  than  nothing  at  all  the  farmer 
and  Miss  Mclntyre  were  made  one,  the  clerk  concluding  the  cer- 
emony by  kissing  the  bride,  who  blushed  deeply,  and  the  husband 
laughed.    A  certificate  was  then  given  by  the  magistrate  and 
the  happy  pair  left  the  office  for  their  country  home  ;  and  may 
peaoe  and  happiness  attend  them.    The  scene  attending  this 
singular  circumstance  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  emigrants 
who  witnessed  the  happy  union.    The  lucky  bride  had  been 
but  a  few  days  in  the  country;  such  chances,  however,  we 
presume,  don't  occur  every  day.    The  affair  shows  conclusively 
the  benefits  derived  from  being  good-looking. — [Herald. 


Preterdsb  Suicide. — The  Buffalo  papers  of  th'e  27th  ult.  re- 
late the  disappearance  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Ma- 
jor Miller,  U.S. A.  She  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  26th, 
and  took  rooms  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  with  her  two  little  boys,  four 
and  six  years  old.  The  next  morning  the  children  alarmed  the 
house  by  inquiring  for  their  mother  who  they  said,  kissed  them 
and  bid  them  good  bye,  after  she  had  put  them  to  bed.  In  the 
lady's  room  was  found  letters  addressed  to  Major  Miller  and 
Hon.  J.  Norvell,  and  a  note  to  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  request- 
ing him  to  take  care  of  her  children  until  they  could  be  claimed 
by  their  grand-father,  ^r.  Norvell  of  Detroit,  and  intimating 
her  intention  to  throw  herself  over  the  Falls.  On  the  second 
pier  of  the  bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  were  found.  It  turns  out,  however  that  this  was  a  mere  cov- 
er for  a  base  design  to  elope  with  a  Southern  man,  named^Blaok- 
ner  Mrs.  Miller  was  afterwards  arrested  in  Syracuse.  * 


«  Stop  Dat  Knoosxmo." — The  Rochester  papers  have  recent-^ 
ly  teemed  with  accounts  of  a  "  mysterious  knocking,"  heard  ja 
various  portiona  of  that  city.  This  knocking  was  ^rst  heard  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  but  it  is  now  confined  to  no  particular 
locatoon.  The  presence  in  any  place  of  a  Mrs.  Fish  and  a  Mlas- 
Cox,  ladies  well  known  in  Bocheste,  producesr  the  knocking,  and 
wiihout|their  presence  the  noise  is  never  heard.  Where  they  are 
present  this  perfbctly  inimitable  knocking  is  heard,  and  chain 
and  tables  are  moved  about,  indicating  the  presenoe  of  an  active 
invisbile  power.  A  meeting  has  been  held  at  which  these  ladlee 
attended,  with  the  usual  phenomena,  and^a  oommitlee  of  4nveflfci- 
gation  was  appointed.  They  reported  that  they  heard  the  rapp- 
ing, but  could  not  account  for  it.  Another  conunittee  hat  biett 
appointed  to  look  into  the  sulijeot 


►•«-^ 


Ambeicah  Abt-Unioit — ^The  distribation  will  take  plaoe  a- 
Niblo^s  on  the  evening  of  Dee.  21.  One  thowand  works  of  art, 
pabiMligB,  sonlptares,  statuetee,  and  medaUi  in  bronze  will  be 
idlotlUi  to  the  members.  Among  the  paintings  are  the  worlui 
of  Leutx,  Durand,  Huntington,  Bdmonds,  Gray,  Botbermely 
Church,  Bingham,  Olaes,  Do^htj,  Morse,  Gignoux,  Bossiter, 
Bontelle,  Qddie^  Lang)  Baker,  WMtOi  May,  Dens,  Ranney, 
West,  Inness,  SteemS)  Peele,  Bonfield,  Hinckley,  Morton,  and 
other  distinguished  Amerlcen  and  resident  artists. 


i>»<^>i 


"'Erk's  Life  in  Boston!" — While  passing  through  Congress 
street  on  Thanksgiving  day,  we  were  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Ultlo  bright-eyed  fellow  who  was  Crying  out  most  lustily 

*t  >Ere's  Life  in  Boston.'*    He  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings 

upon  his  feet.  He  wore  a  threadbare  jacket  and  coursely  patched 
trowsers,  and  upon  his  head  was  what  might  once  have  been 
called  a  cap.  There  he  stood  on  the  eve  oi  winter— the  wind 
chilly  and  searching,  with  his  little  bare  feet  upon  the  cold 
pavings,  now  resting  one  upon  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  more 
changing  them,  in  the  hope  thereby  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
A  gentleman  who  came  along  spoke  to  him,  and  by  questioning 
obtained  from  the  lad  the  acknowledgement  that  his  mother 
was  poor  and  could  notgive  him  shoes,  hence  he  was  obli<:;cd  to 
sell  papers  to  help  support  her  and  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home.  The  gentleman  took  the  lad  to  his  house  and  gave  him 
a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings.  That  gentleman  was  John  M. 
Spear.    This  is  indeed  Ltfe  m  Boston  ! 


SuBAQUEOOs  Telegraph. — The  North  American  Telegraph 
Company  have  laid  their  wires  on  the  Washington  line  across 
the  liver  at  Bull's  Ferry,  sinking  them  by  means  of  lead  weights. 
They  are  encased  in  gutta  percha,  and  the  present  is  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  practicability  of  so  crossing  rivers.  In  order  to 
keep  the  wires  safe  from  vessels  anchoring  near,  two  rows  of 
spar  buoys  have  been  laid|  between  which  the  line  runs,  thus  in 
dioating  its  location. 


The  shallest  tetotalles. — Tom]  Thumb  hasftaken  the 
pledge  from  the  hnnds  of  Father  Mathew.  The  great  little  man 
took  a  promenade  on  the  desk  while  Father  M.  drew  oat  hia 
certificate. 


A  Ca3£  of  Catalepsy — The  Blue  Hm^s  Chicken  is  informed 
that  a  young  girl  in  Wilmington  fell  into  a  "  sort  of  trance"  on 
Sunday  night  last.  She  was  sitting  on  the  door-step,  and  having 
gone  into  the  house,  almost  immediately  either  fell  or  laid  down, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  family  and  physician 
they  were  unable  to  awaken  her.  Sometime  afterwards  she 
gradually  recovered,  and  she  informed  the  people  that  shq  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  was  said,  and  of  everything  that 
as  going  on,  but  was  totally  unable  to  speak  or  make  any 
motion. 
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LiRBL  i?i  THE  PuLFiT. — The  manager  of  the  Troy  Museum 
has  hrou  »ht  au  action  againt  a  elergyman  for  libel  and  laid  hia 
damages  at  $10,000.  It  appears  that  the  clergyman,  in  a  pulpit 
discourse,  pronounced  the  musenm  a  Tile  immoral  pit — its  per- 
formances CTtl  in  their  influence  and  dangerous  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  community  two  thirds  of  the  con^^regation  it  is 
•aid  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it. 


-^♦«< 


KoT  so  Bad. — ^The  prisoners  in  the  Albany  county  (N.Y.) 
Peniientiary,  bad  a  fesit  in  the  prison  on  Thanlcsgiving  Pay 
They  werereliered  from  labor,  and  after  attending  divine  ser. 
Tioe  in  the  obapel  were  regaled  at  the  festiTC  board  with  roast; 
teof  and  T^getables,  and  as  a  desert,  a  poand  of  flresh  cheese  and 
•  ptok  of  oraoken  to  each. 


Patmint  in  adrance,  is  desirable,  in  all  oaaea.  98  will  pi^ 
for  one  year. 

SiTBscaiBEas  will  please  be  partionlar  in  writiAg  the  name  of 
Post  Officb,  Gonwrr,  and  Btats,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  as  this  wiilpreYent  delays,  omissionsiy 
and  mistakes. 

TuE  Univeaccbluii.  There  are  a  few  complete  copies  of  Vol- 
umes osK,  and  three  on  hand,  which  will  be  sold  ibr  one  DOiXAa 

a  copy. 

Volume  Two,  lacks  one  number,  of  being  complete;  prioetke 
amo.    Address  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 


Am  abmy  or  oobblbes. — It  is  estimated  by  the  Halloweil 
Oazdte^  that  in  the  fonrteen  States  where  Thursday  last  was 
obsor? ed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiTing,  over  two  million  tnrkies  were 
eonsumed,  And  an  equal  number  of  geese  and  chickens.  Enough, 
If  they  marched  along  in  single  file,  each  ooenpylng  one  foot,  to 
«iioirole  New  England. 


»«-^ 


Wish  wb  hap  nann  thbslb.— The  Baltimore  Argus  states 
lint  on  Thmidap,  while  the  naaerous  Ihaily  of  a  retired  mer- 
»  assembled  at  dinner,  at  the  honse  of  one  of  the  sons 
lanieaiiMi  was  reoelTed  from  the  Csthar,  enolosing  a  check 
0or  OM  ikonsand  doUm  to  eaok  of  the  piviy,  with  his  oonpli- 


^  »*^M 


f^  A  learned  Belgan,  M.  lCAiNri.B,  has  reoently  disooYored  a 
Tery  simple  means  of  distinguishing  between  real  and  appar* 
«nt  death.  It  ooasists  in  creating  asmaUbvrni  if  there  li  life 
a  blister  is  always  formed,  OYsn  in  the  abeenoe  of  app-  mmI  sen- 
•ibility.  If  death  has  already  iaterreneil,  nothing  of  fts  kind 
^MNMira. 


Mabbied. — In  this  city,  on  the  4th  instant,  by  Rer.  B.  H. 
Chapin,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pbicb  and  Miss  Edna  I^Pattisoh 
only  daughter  of  A.  K.  Pattison,  all  of  this  city. 


NOTICES. 


i:^  John  H.  W.  Hawkins  has  taken  up  his  Mf'denoe  for  a 
iime  in  Chicago,  III  with  a  purpose  of  leetnring  on  temperance  in 
that.  State,  baring  changed  his  intentiou  of  laboring  through  the 
winter  in  Michigan.  His  head-quarters  will  be  at  Chicago.  He 
writes  in  good  health. 


♦-^4 


Bb.  Coolidob.— The  ease  of  the  murderer  Coolidge  is  be< 
ling  wrapped  in  still  profonnder  mystery.    A  writer  in  Cal- 
ilbmia  arows  postirely  that  he  has  seen  him  there. 


^  »<<p»«.^. 


Keg  ROES  im  Dsseret.-— A  letter  from  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake 
Mormon  City  siys  there  is  a  settlement  fifty  miles  from  that 
city  of  men  owning  negroes,  carrying  on  farming  largely. 


"»>♦« 


BEsaonnBOTioifisT. — Throe  young  medical  students  were  ar- 
rested at  Syracuse  hwt  week  in  a  room  occupied  by  them  as  a 
dissecting  room,  having  in  their  possession  the  body  of  a  young 
German  woman  who  died  recently  of  ship  ferer. 


MEETrNQ  OF  Bishops. — BUhop  Doane  writes  to  the  Newark 
Advertiser  that  he  has  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Diocese  of  Bishops,  and  that  his  name  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  it  without  his  consent. 

Phrita:?  Apples.— Tho  editor  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  has  had 
presented  to  him  apples  from  a  tree  planted  by  Pe  regrine 
White,  the  first  child  born  in  New-England  of  the  Puritan  stock. 
These  apples  are  red  and  rather  sour. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  TEE  AGE. 


This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  PeaoeM  Tnmaftfw^ 
tion  of  human  societies  from  isolated  to  assodatod  iatwait^ 
Arom  oompetitire  to  oo-operatiTe  industry,  from  dimai|f  t« 
unity.  Amidst  BcTolntion  and  Reaction  it  adTocatOf  Beorguii* 
cation.  It  desires  to  reconcile  conflicting  claneB,and  to  hafw 
monixe  man's  Tarious  tendencies  by  an  overly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Commu- 
nities, which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood  and  his  Righteousness,  a  HeaTcn  upon  Eorth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peacefiil  transformation  in  humsm 
societies,.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  higheit 
light  on  all  sides  oommunicatM  in  relation  toNatnr«>  Man^  and 
the  Diriae  Being, — iUnstrating  according  to  its  power«  the  lawi 
of  Universal  Unity. 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  fbreign, — ^reports  of  B^ 
form  Movements — sketches  of  Scientific  disooTeriesandMeokaaf 
ical  inventions — notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— and  ex 
tracts  from  the  periodical  literature  of  Continental  Europe 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,     The  Spirit  o/  The  Ag$ 
will  endeavor  to  present  a  fifdthful  record  of  human  progreaa. 
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For  The  Spirit  oittie  Age. 

THE  IDEAL  18  THE  REAL- 


^  €k>d  never  yet  permiUed  ob  to  fhune  a  theory  too  beautifol 
for  his  power  to  nuke  praotioable.'' 

Men  take  the  pure  idealB  of  their  flonle 

And  look  them  fast  away, 
And  nefer  dream  that  things  so  beaatifol 

.Are  fit  for  OTory  day ! 
Bo  ooonterfeits  pass  current  in  their  lives, 

And  stones  th^  give  for  bread, 
And  starnngly,  and  feafingly,  they  walk 

Through  life  among  the  dead. 
Though  never  yet  was  pure  Ideal 
Too  Air  for  them  to  make  their  Eeal ! 

The  thoughts  of  beauty  dawning  on  the  soul, 

Are  glorious  Heaven- gleams. 
And  God's  eternal  truth  lies  folded  deep 

In  all  man's  lofty  dneams : 
In  thought's  still  world,  some  brother-tie  which  bound 

The  Planets,  Kepler  saw,  [there 

And,  through  long  years,  he  searched  the  spheres,  and 

He  found  the  answering  law. 
Men  said  he  sought  a  wild  Ideal, 
The  stars  made  answer,  "  It  is  Real !" 

Aye,  Daniel,  Howard,  aU  the  orowned  ones 
That,  ftar-Hke,  gleam  through  time, 
Lived  boldly  out  before  the  dear-eyed  son, 

Their  inmost  thoughts  sublime  1 
Those  truths,  to  them,  more  beamtiftil  than  day 

They  knew  would  quiekenmen, 
And  deeds  befitting  the  millennial  trust 

They  dared  to  praotioe  then ; 
Till  they  who  moeked  their  young  Ideal, 
In  meekness  owned  it  was  the  BeaL 

Thine  early  dreams,  which  came  like  *^  shapes  ef  light," 

Came  bearing  Prophecy : 
And  Nature's  tongues,  firom  leaves  to  'quiring  stars, 

Teach  loving  Fidth  to  thee. 
Fear  not  to  build  thine  eerie  in  the  heights 

Where  golden  splendors  lay. 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  soul, 

In  simple  fidth  alway, 
And  Qod  will  make  divinely  Beal 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  Ideal.  a.  r. 


For  Tbe  flpiiit  of  The 

METHOD  OF  TRANSITION- 

FOA  THE  CONSIDEBATION  OF  TSK  TRUB  VniKJIDS  OV  XUMAN  KUMTM 

AKB  BVMAM  FROORKSS. 


The  gnmnd  is  now  generally  conoeded  by  those  who  seek  r 
change  in  our  sooial  order,  that  the  mo^^poly  of  the  soil  and 
ourreni^,  resulting  in  rent  and  usance,  are  the  main,  if  not  tlie 
only  ebstaoles  of  aneztemsl  nature  to  a  soientlfit  and  hamo- 
nionsreorganifatien  of  society.  Attempts  to  reaiiie  sBoooJui 
Uon,  subject  to  these  exactions,  have  resulted  in  fidlnre.  To 
susceed  with  them  would  only  serve  to  prolong  and  intensify 
the  reign  of  Slammon.  But  still  the  qaestioa  arises^  What  must 
be  done?  Shall  we  wait  till  legislation  or  revolution  has  re< 
moved  these  obstacles  1  Legislation  moves  slow  in  curtailing 
the  prerogatives  of  wealth,  and  preftrs  the  other  course.  Eev- 
olutionmay  be  long  delayed,  or  come  like  the  tornado,  sweeping 
away  much  good  as  well  as  e^.  Besides,  revolution  msj  be 
prevented  and  l^gidation  hsstened,  by  our  own  example  ir 
commencing  the  work  ourselves  practically.  And  there  is  no 
way  todo  this,  but  to  begin  at  ike  beginning,  Todo  this  there 
is  needed  but  a  little  self-sacrifice  on  the  psrt  of  a  score  or  two 
of  individuals.  And  when  I  think  how  much  ia.  sufered  and  ex- 
pended for  nominal  philanthropic  objects,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  individuals  will  be  wanting. 

The  land,  sufficient  to  commence  with,  om  be  had  grRtuitoos- 

ly.  Then  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  few  ftmlliM  who  are  willing  to 
migrate,  and,  in  company,  subject  thei«selves  to   li^ti«ifii>|pfl 

which  thousands  offamiliss  do  every  year,  alone.  As  there  will 
be  no  capital  to  build  a  mansion  at  first^  the  working  of  the  plan 
will  be  early  developed,  in  the  alaority  with  which  they  will  co- 
operate in  the  construction  of  hg  cabins.  By  beginning  at  the 
commencement  but  little  capital  will  be  needed.  And  what 
vras  not  possessed  by  the  individuals  could  be  obtained  without 
interest  Some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  ftmUy 
would  be  enough.  Not  that  we  would  refuse  the  advantages  of 
coital  if  capital  could  be  satisfied  with  a  return  of  value  for 
value,  a  nmple  conservation  of  its  worth.  But  it  cannot  be  ev- 
er admitted  as  a  tyrant  and  extortioner,  for  that  is  the  fc^ipg 
which  makes  existing  society  intolerable,  and  which  we  seek  to 
remedy. 

By  proper  exertions  and  economy  the  products  of  our  indus- 
try will  enable  us  to  employ  labor-saving  machinery  in  a  short 
time,  provide  for  the  thorough  education  of  all  our  children 
and,  when  outward  and  internal  arrangements  are  completed 
rear  ourselves  a  unitary  and  commodious  ^uilding.  Associa- 
tion will  then  be  allowed  to  develop  itself  under  the  most  Ik- 
vorable  circumstances  for  its  purity  and  simplicity.  For  in 
this  organisation  labor  will  be  free,  and  soon  will  become  at- 
tractive. No  distinction  will  be  made  in  respect  to  the  riches 
or  poverty  ef  any  one.  ^'  Every  man  will  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing  to  his  work.^'  A  mutual  guaranty  will  be  provided  for  the 
attendanoe  of  the  sick,  the  iupport  of  the  aged  and  the  inSim, 
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and  the  support  and  edacation  of  the  young.  Bj  co-operating 
with  Organized  commerce,  we  should  be  able  almost  entirely  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  system  of  imposture  and  extortion, 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  business.  Embracing  me- 
chanics and  manufhotures  in  our  numbers,  we  could  commence 
oparaHoiia  in  diiferent  branches  of  industry,  as  wisdom  sug- 
Msted  and  the  successful  elaboration  of  capital  allowed.  As 
ftpital  wonld  be  pfvatiited  only  n  eomervaiiMtj  it  would  beoome 
InTCsted  in  the  most  useful  business,  and  of  course  in  the  most 
fiafe,  whereas  if  per  centage  were  allowed,  it  would  be  inyested 
as  now,  where  it  could  extort  the  most,  without  reference  to 
the  Justice  or  utility  of  the  operation. 

Thas  wfll  a,  demonstration  be  given  to  the  world,  that  labor 
i0  adequate  to  its  own  employment,  and  that  none  need  longer 
mbmit  to  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  swindler  and  specu- 
lator in  the  products  of  others  toil.  '  The  example  would  be 
speedily  followed  by  others  who  would  break  away  from  the 
davery  of  wages,  and  assert  their  independence  of  capital.  Men 
of  wealth  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  would  bestow  land  for 
dmilar  objects,  and  invest  capital  with  a  simple  security  for  its 
due  return.  And  thus  a  foundation  woold  be  laid  for  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  transition  from  a  state  of  industrial  feudalism  to 
one  of  fraternal  and  equitable  co-operation.  The  power  of 
wealib  to  oppress  would  gradually  diminish,  and  the  foes  of 
Baform  left  without  weapons  either  to  oppose  it  or  longer  op- 


Bnt  the  organisation  would  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
change  by  active  co-operation  with  the  movements  out  of  the 
body.  It  might  hold  the  donation  of  land  as  a  debt  to  humani- 
ty, and  so  by  extending  its  own  domain,  or  Ageing  another  of 
eorresponding  worth,  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  as  many 
more,  transmitting  thus  the  obligation,  till  the  laws  of  the  land 
made  the  earth  as  flree  as  the  air  or  sunshina  Through  the 
medium  of  Protective  Unions,  Land  Reform,  and  Mechanics' 
Organisations,  there  might  be  established  in  almost  every  place 
a  f^d  for  ftreeing  the  earth  from  monopcly,  and  enabling  per- 
sons elected  by  such  organisations  to  '*  go  out  and  possess  the 
land.''  As  in  their  improved  condition,  they  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  return  the  money,  the  land  would  increase,  and  thus 
enable  increasing  numbers  to  avail  themselves  of  its  assistance. 
This  would  react  Jk^orably  on  the  condition  of  such  as  re- 
midned.  The  ociopa  ition  for  wage^  and  tenements  would  de- 
crease, while  the  d*  ma  ad  for  labor  would  not  be  lessened.  Thus 
better  wages  and  lower  rents  would  be  the  immediate  benefit 

If  in  a  manufacturing  village,  there  arc  a  dozen  workmen  in 
one  branch,  while  there  is  only  a  permanent  demand  for  ten  of 
them,  the  two  superfluous  hands  must  underbid  in  order  to  get 
employment  at  all.  Then  they  must  overbid  in  order  to  secure 
a  dwelling.  But  suppose  the  twelve  would  contribute  to  a  f^nd 
to  aid  the  settlement  of  such  upon  the  land  as  might  be  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon,  to  join  the  practical  Association,  or  settle  in 
townships  on  the  individual  principle,  subject  to  Land  Reform 
testrictions,  then,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  they  might  aid 
the  two  to  migrate,  who  in  a  few  years  more  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  loan  to  be  added  to  the  accumulating  fund,  and  thus 
the  process  go  on,  until  labor  could  be  organized  under  the 
very  walls  of  monopoly.  The  working-classes,  seeing  the 
practical  operation  of  emancipation,  its  equal  justice  and  en- 
tire success,  would  no  longer  ask  what  measures  were  best  for 
them,  or  doubt  as  to  whom  were  to  be  trusted.  But  abandon- 
ing  their  blind  servility  to  party  and  sect,  would  leave  the 
base  impostures  under  which  they  now  suffer  without  a  founda* 
tion  to  rest  upon. 

The  association  of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  indnsty  and 
humanity  once  commenced  on  just  and  mutual  principles,  and 
demonstrated  as  practical,  there  would  follow  a  movement  on- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  Man.    Again  Crusades  and  a  Ho^ 


tions  rush  to  the  fields  of  industry,  where  service  to  humaaity 
would  determine  the  degree  of  honor  and  authority  conferred 
on  each.  The  bitterest  foes  of  progress  and  most  selfish  world- 
lings would  then  beg  the  guaranty  to  preserve  fh>m  decay  and 
diminution  of  value  the  very  wealth  they  now  gloiy  in  as  a 
means  to  extort  profit,  rent,  and  uanry  from  the  plunder  of  the 
toiling. 

Bat^  to  return  to  the  organisation,  it  would  be  enabled  by 
commencing  without  capital  to  keep  free  tnm  arbitrary  condi- 
tions and  infloenoes.  The  voice  of  Labor,  of  Man  only  would 
be  heeded.  Thus  some  difficulties  in  the  science  might  be  de- 
termined Hy  practical  tests,  to  which,  at  last,  indeed,  all  science 
must  be  brought.  The  members  would  not  be  compelled  to  as» 
sociate  any  farther  or  faster  than  they  discovered  an  internal 
attraction,  and  external  fitness.  An  Association  growing  up 
thus  free  and  gradual,  would  undoubtedly  present  a  true  mod- 
el, and  the  only  question  is  as  to  its  success.  This  is  the  great 
point,  and  to  it  let  us  direct  our  attention  : 

Success  depends  mainly  on  two  things :  on  the  practicability 
of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  fitness  and  capacity  of  the  agent 
employed.  Is  the  plan  capable  of  being  realized  7  Let  us  oon- 
sider  all  the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  arise :  To  go  out,  con- 
struct suitable  dwellings,  and  provide  ourselves  with  food  and 
clothing.  Is  this  so  difficult  a  matter  as  to  preclude  a  rational 
conaideration  ?  Do  not  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  mi- 
grate to  the  West,  to  California,  &c.,  under  circumstances  far 
more  adverse  7  Do  not  many  individuals  go  alone  with  their 
families,  and  almost  destitute  of  means,  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
pay  for  their  lands,  and  in  a  few  years  become  comparatively 
wealthy  7  Would  not  a  number  be  able  to  succeed  as  well  with 
perseveranse  7  Mach  of  the  loneliness  and  suffering  connected 
with  the  isolation  certainly  would  be  obviated.  Production 
could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  combined  operations,  and  many 
of  the  comforts  and  cigoyments  of  society  could  be  realised  from 
the  first.  Our  school,  reading-room,  and  some  other  arrange* 
ments  could  be  made  unitary  at  once,  and  the  rest  as  fast  as 
we  became  prepared.  Interest  and  rent  being  unknown,  who 
would  question  the  ability  of  any  man  of  ordinary  industry  and 
prudence  to  meet  his  obligations  7  The  inducing  cause  of  all 
failure  and  bankruptcy  avoided,  what  should  prevent  success  7 
But  it  may  be  replied,  that  people  cannot  be  found  to  unite  on 
such  a  basis ;  that  unless  advantage  is  given  to  present  wealth, 
or  what  may  be  accumulated  in  the  association  hereafter,  nei- 
ther the  rich  nor  poor  will  bo  induced  to  join.  From  this  re- 
mark, however,  must  be  excepted  those  individuals  who  are  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  rights  of  man  and  property,  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  governed  by  equal  and  Just  principlea.  The 
very  thing,  then,  that  will  retard  our  initiatory  movement,  will 
prove  its  permanent  salvation.  As  none  will  come  into  it  who 
are  seeking  selfish  ends,  no  danger  will  be  enoonnteied  from 
the  scheming  or  disruptive,  from  the  ambitious  and  refractory. 
As  the  general  good — in  harmony  with  strict  Justiee  to  all— 
will  be  the  moving  principle,  conftiaion  of  aims  and  tendencies 
need  not  be  feared.  As  self-sacrifice  and  persevering  toil  will 
be  exacted  of  all,  none  disposed  to  shrink  from  useful  industry 
or  to  share  the  avails  of  labor  they  will  not  share,  will  be  at- 
tracted ^or  remain,  to  create  jealousies  or  disoontent.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  self-devotion  is  now  prac- 
ticed to  accomplish  objects  of  questionable  philanthropy,  to  pro- 
mulgate superficial  systems  and  build  up  narrow  and  excluaive 
institutions,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  in  due  time  a  aof- 
ficient  number  with  means  will  be  obtained,  to  give  the  first 
impulse  to  a  movement  which  will  regenerate  the  world,  turn 
aside  the  dark  clouds  of  impending  revolution,  and  speed  tht 
realisation  of  truly  democratic  soical  inatitutions,  in  the  place 
of  that  system  of  partisan  corruption  and  plunder  whioh  now 
revels  in  our  political  organisations. 


Witr  would  ba  preached,  and  the  glory  and  chivalry  of  the  n^  I     The  bfMty  of  this  moreaiint  poaaista  in  the  UM,  that  aol 
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nambers  or  wealth  are  necessary  to  ita  saooess.  Onlj  true 
hearts  and  persevering  hands  arc  requisite.  In  the- Shaker 
oommunities  the  thing  has  alreadj  been  demonstrated.  Had 
they  left  out  a  strange  religious  infatuation,  they  would  ere 
this  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  business  and  society.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  political  parties  take  up  our  meas- 
ures, or  capitalists  snbscribe  *'  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
oar  stock.''  If  Association  is  not  able  to  move  without  these, 
the  working-man  has  little  interest  in  it.  With  political  favor, 
with  capital  in  hand,  persons  can  get  along  well  enough  with- 
out  Association.  If  it  be  not  able  to  do  something  for  man  with- 
out these  and  in  spite  of  them,  let  us  follow  it  no  longer  as  the 
thought  of  the  age  j  let  us  turn  to  something  better,  that  will 
enable  the  industrious  poor  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  well  as 
teach  th$  wealthy  how  to  live  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  peculiar  form  of  organization  cannot  now  be  given  in  de- 
tail. Much  must  be  left  to  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  body  af- 
ter it  is  organized,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  developed 
With  the  progress  of  life  and  elaboration  of  means.  The  indi- 
▼iduals  who  shall  be  agreed  on  the  great  principles  of  Man's 
freedom^  equality,  and  brotherhood,  who  acknowledge  the  indu- 
bitable right  of  labor  to  its  whole  product  of  property,  to  a  com- 
prehensive guaranty  of  conservation,  and  the  general  truths 
promulgated  by  the  social  school,  have  only  to  come  together^ 
fully  understand  each  other,  and  the  thing  is  done.  First  agri- 
culture, then  mechanics  and  manufactures,  and  then  trade, 
finance,  and  commerce  must  feel  the  force  of  a  combined  mutual- 
ism, which  will  only  pay  the  expense  of  replenishing  the  soil 
And  keeping  good  the  improvement,  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
obioery,  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery,  and  of 
keeping  the  account  of  loan  and  deposite.  In  some  such  way 
the  movement  most  be  made,  if  the  blessings  of  a  social  reorgan- 
isation are  to  be  realized  in  our  day.  If  left  alone  the  world 
will  ultimately  arrange  itself  after  the  divine  plan,  hut  then 
what  immeasurable  suffering  might  be  saved  to  the  race,  by  de- 
monstrating practically  what  we  know  to  be  the  right  princi- 
ples, in  the  place  of  leaving  the  world  to  learn  by  such  horrible 
experience  as  poor  Ireland  and  other  nations  are  passing 
through  at  the  present  time. 

Whoever  are  inclined  to  aid  or  join  a  movement  of  the  de- 
scription above,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  writer.  A 
meeting  will  be  called  in  New- York  some  time  duringf  the  win- 
ter and  preliminaries  agreed  upon,  and  perhaps  the  location 
determined.  Any  information  respecting  location,  or  sugges 
tions  with  regard  to  the  movement  will  be  cheerfully  received, 
and  such  explanations  as  are  desired  will  be  readily  communi- 
cated. J.  K.  Ikgalls. 
BouTHiMOToM,  Coola. 

THERE  EXISTS  A  SOCIAL  LAW.l 

OB 

A  DIVINE  ORDER  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 


B7  W.  B.  BfUZtLBB. 


Within  the  present  century  there  has  been  uttered  a  grand 
And  beautiful  truth,  one  which  the  world,  though  long  prepar- 
ing was  not  ready  to  hear  before ;  yet  a  truth,  withal,  sub- 
limely simple,  and  all  but  self-evident  viz.  thie^^'  There  exists 
%  natural  law  of  society  established  by  God,  or  rather  grounded 
in  man^B  very  nature,  wtiioh  when  applied,  will  place  men, 
ts  to  their  natural  powers  of  mind  and  body,  in  true,  or  har- 
monious relations  to  each  other,  and  to  outward  nature."  It  is, 
in  other  words,  a  law  of  natural  order  or  arrangement  of  human 
society,  by  whose  operation  persojns  will  find  themseWes  placed 
in  conditions  of  outward  life,  perfeotly  in  accordance  with  the 
inward  powers  which  Qod  has  given  them.  A  law  by  which 
•Tcry  mani  whatever  may  be  his  peooliar  characteri  fudus  or 


industrial  taste,  will  find  a  sphere  perfectly  adapted  to  give  it 
healthy,  harmonic  and  lawful  development ;  and  which,  more- 
over, will  so  closely  bend  his  own  life  with  that  of  others,  that 
the  very  fulness  of  his  own  existence  will  but  afford  the  means 
of  the  same  completeness  of  development  for  o  thers.  It  is  a  law 
that  will  put  every  individual  in  his  proper  place  as  to  externals, 
in  relation  to  all  other  individuals,  and  to  all  the  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  pursuits  in  the  natural  world  around  him  \  for  it  will 
enable  man  to  produce  a  universal  abundance  of  nil  the  means 
necessary  to  the  complete  education  of  the  physical,  social,  moral, 
intellectual  and  industrial  nature  of  every  member  of  society. 
It  is  in  floe,  a  law  of  adaptation  of  human  powers  to  spheres  for 
their  legitimate  exercise,  and  will  thus  give  to  man  that  fulness 
of  natural  life  which  is  already  enjoyed  by  all  the  tribes  of 
creation  below  him ;  by  animals  and  plants ;  nay,  by  the  rery 
inorganic  and  mineral  substances  of  the  planet  itself. 

Throughout  all  creation,  all  beings,  except  man,  however  di- 
versified their  nature,  enjoy  external  conditions,  in  which  the 
forces  that  constitute  their  life,  have  full  scope  to  develop  and 
act  them  out.    It  is  in  this  that  the  happiness  of  sentient  be- 
ings consists:  while  the  repression  of  their  ever-active  springs 
of  life,  is  misery,  proportioned  to  the  number  and  force  of  the 
impulses  thus  represented  by  want  of  outward  opportunity  to 
act.    But  can  we  believe  that  man  is  really  and  necessarily, 
through  the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  an  exception  to  this 
law  of  adaption  of  innate  powers  to  outward  spheres  of  action? 
Certainly  not.    He  is  only  an  apparent  excep*ion,  for  reason  to 
be  presently  given.    Nevertheless  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
natural  law  of  society  that  will  place  every  person  in  true  rela« 
tions  to  all  around,  and  to  outward  nvture,  so.  that  all  his  nat- 
ural powers  of  mind  and  body  shall  find  free  room  for  exercise— - 
i.his  assertion,  we  say,  will  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  primitive  or  fundamental  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.    There  is  need  then  of  a  philosophical  or  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  mind,  in  order  to  exhibit  man  to  himself  ^  to  show  him 
what  powers  he  possesses,  what  these  powers  crave,  and  in  what 
way  they  may  be  satisfied.    Such  an  anayUis,  however,  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  social  law  itself,  whose  existence  it  will  be 
attempted  to  prove.    Such  a  law  must  necessarily  revenl  man  to 
himself,  since  thus  only  can  it  show  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
men,  to  nature,  and  to  Qod  ;  jastas  chemistry  reveals  the  nature 
of  elementary  substances  by  the  very  act  by  showing  the  rela- 
tions of  each  to  all.    Thus,  e.  g.  the  properties  of  hydrogen  gas 
can  be  shown  only  by  exhibiting  its  relation  to  air  and  other 
gases — that  it  is "^ lighter  than  them  all;  its  relation  to  heat, 
that  it  is  inflammable;  that  with  oxygen  it  forms  water;  with 
sulpher  and  carbon,  various  compounds  of  peculiar  charaoter 
with  nitrogen,  ammonia,  &o.    80  too,  the  analysis  of  the  mind, 
like  that  which  phrenology  has  made,  imperfect  as  it  is,  consists 
solely  in  showing  therelations  which  man  holds  to  all  things 
evternal  to  himself    Thus  to  the  physical  world  he  stands  rela- 
ted sooording  to  phrenology,  by  his  pereeptiue  faculties,  form, 
size,  color,  weight,  locality,  order  and  other  powers,    to  his 
fellow  men  he  is  relatad  ss  a  husband^  a  father,  or  a  friend,  end 
as  a  member  of  a  corporate  body,  or  a  citizen ;  to  certain  states 
and  conditionsof  outward  existences,  by  such  fnenlties  ss  cau- 
tiousness, cbmbativeness  ;  to  the  relations  of  things,  by  causal- 
ity and  comparison ;  to  God  and  the  spiritual  world,  by  venera- 
tion, marvdoasaess,  spirituality,  hope,  &a 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  advance  towards  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  mind  of  man,  do  we  approach  to  the  discovery'of 
one  portion  of  the  social  law;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  other  portion  by  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  of  the  world  extemal  to  man.  Thus  the  so- 
cial law  rests  upon  a  double  basis,  viz,  a  knowledge  of  man  and 
a  knowledge  of  nature. 

But  as  nature,  the  great  world  or  mieroeotm  is  but  a  trans- 
cript of  aaa,  the  microcosm,  or  little  world;  and  m  both  nan 
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and  nature  are  the  iraneeripts  of  Diyine  Being,  imagei  of  the 
DWine  Nature,  it  nepeMarily  follows,  that  the  lawe  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  man's  being,  must  be  perfectly  analogous  or 
correspondent,  so  that  the  social  law  must  rest  upon  a  science  of 
unlTersal  analogy,  or  which  is  the  jame,  a  science  of  uniTcrsal 
unity. 

The  arguments  then«  in  faTor  of  this  existence  of  a  natural 
law  of  society,  will,  as  was  stated,  haTe  the  most  weight,  in  fact 
occur  almost  like  spontaneous  intutions,  to  those  who  hare  the 
clearest  ideas  of  man's  nature,  (draw  flrom  what  mental  philoso- 
phy we  haTc,)  and  what  the  nature  demands^  in  order  to  be  in 
harmony  with  itself  and  with  the  unirerse.  It  is  to  such  only, 
that  the  monstrous  perTcrsion  of  present  social  life  appear  in 
all  their  reYolting?  deformity.  It  is  only  by  knowing  what  is 
good  that  we  can  know  its  opposite,  evil ;  only  by  seeing  the  true 
can  we  appreciate  the  fUse;  and  so  it  is  only  by  knowing  how 
how  men  aught  to  liYe,  only  by  baring  the  idea  or  standard  of  a 
true  society,  that  we  become  painfully  sensible  of  the  hideous- 
Mess  of  a  fiUse  one. 

A  knowledge  of  man's  nature  shows  the  abeurity  of  saying 
that  such  or  such  a  man  has  talents  fbr  a  carpenter,  a  watch- 
maker, a  teacher,  a  fhrmer,  &c.  and  the  absurdity  consists  in 
supposing,  either  that  any  one  person  is  fit  for  all  the  details  of 
any  profession,  or  that  he  can  or  ought  to  be  content  to  follow 
for  life,  nay  for  a  week  together,  a  single  pursuit,  much  less 
any  one  or  more  of  its  details.  Man  has  a  rarious  nature ;  con- 
sequently he  craves  a  Taried  actirity.  A  didly  Tariety  of  men- 
tal and  bodily  employments  is  essential  to  his  happiness  and 
health,  and  this  he  can  have  only  by  minutely  dividing  every 
branch  of  human  industry,  whether  it  be  domestic  employments, 
or  agriculture,  or  manuihotrues,  or  conunerce,  or  education,  or 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  into 
as  many  details  as  they  are  capable  of,  besides  opening  up  by 
the  aid  of  science  and- improved  machinery,  new  fields  of  indus- 
try in  any  of  these  departments.  By  this  means,  every  person 
may  have  all  the  variety  of  employment  to  which  his  varied 
tastes  may  attract  him. 

Such  a  multitude  of  occupations,  however,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lations between  the  individuals  who  pursue  them,  must  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order ;  and  this,  to  secure  the  results  at 
which  it  aims,  must  be  a  perfect  imitatien  ef  the  law  of  order  that 
reigns  throughout  all  nature,  vis.  the  law  ef  the  series.  As  long 
as  this  law  of  order,  or  natural  law  of  a  true  society  remains 
undiscovered  or  unapplied,  men  must  continue  to  be  thu^i  false- 
ly placed ;  must  continue  to  pass  life  under  external  circum- 
stances at  variance  with,  and  repressive  of,  their  eternal,  Qod- 
given  impulsesL 

In  its  onward  coune  of  CKploration,  the  mind  of  man  will  at 
length  suooesBfolly  lay  open  the  secrets  of  ita  own  nature. 
There  will  then  besoienoe  of  man,  justas  there  is  a  aoieace  of 
chemestry,  of  geology,  of  astronomy,  lio.  And  what  any  now 
be  expected  flrom  a  science  of  this  elevated  chanMter  7  If  the 
study  and  application  of  the  laws  regulating  all  inferior  natural 
existences,  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  human  advancement, 
will  not  a  scientific  and  complete  analysis  of  the  elements  which 
censtitnte^  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  mind  of  man,  who 
is  the  crown  of  creation,  and  the  complex  of  all  nature,  a  micro- 
cosm, or  little  world  in  himself— will  not  such  ananalysisabound 
jn  results  as  much  more  noble,  and  rioh  in  blesiingB  to  human- 
ity, as  man  himself  is  more  noble  than  an  element^  a  mineral,  a 
plant,  or  an  animal? 

If  thus,  in  all  lower  spheres,  sdence  discovan  the  rdetions 
of  things,  and  the  laws  ef  their  harwtonious  relationship,  what 
shall  the  science  of  man  be,  but  the  science  that  discovers  to  him 
not  only  the  relations  which  the  various  powen  of  his  own  mind 
bear  to  each  other,  but  the  relations  which  he  as  an  individual 


member  af  humanity,  and  as  connected  with  outward  nature,  he 
holds  to  God  the  third  term.  The  science  of  man  then,  must 
be  a  science  of  humanity ;  it  must  show  him  the  entire  circle 
of  his  relations  to  liis  fellow  men ;  for  he  cannot  be  studied 
alone.  His  life,  his  whole  nature  is  involved  in  and  bound  up 
with  that  of  others.  He  can  no  more  be  contemplated  insolatedly^ 
than  the  brain,  or  the  lungs,  or  the  heart,  or  any  one  member 
of  the  body,  can  be  studied  as  to  structure  and  function,  aside 
ftrom  Its  connection  with  every  other  part.  The  science  of 
man,  as  it  is  a  science  of  humanity,  since  it  will  discover  to 
eachman  thelaws  of  his  harmonious  relations  to  his  fellows, 
will  and  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  science  of  society 
revealing  the  crown  of  all  natural  laws,  (or  those  within  the 
■oope  of  man's  reason  to  discover.)  vis.  the  natural  law  of  a  true 
social  order ;  and  tnis  when  we  discovered  and  applied,  will  as 
already  stated,  confer  benefits  on  mankind,  as  greatly  exceeding 
those  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  inferior  natural  laws, 
as  man  himself  exceeds  in  worth  and  dignity  all  nature  below 
him. 

[to   BX  COMTlNUXn.] 

THE  PRESENT  AQE. 


B7  Ji  O.  FIOHT. 


The  Absolute  State*  is  in  its  fbrm,  according  to  our  ofunion, 
an  artistic  institution,  intended  to  direct^all  individual  powers 
towards  the  Life  of  the  Race,  and  to  transfure  them  therein ; 
and  thus  to  realise  and  manifest  in  individual  life  the  general 
form  of  the  Idea^  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  above 
Since  we  cannot  here  calculate  upon  the  inward  life,  and  the 
original  activity  of  the  Idea  in  the  minds  of  men — all  life  in 
Idea  being  of  this  latter  kind,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  former 
lectures— and  since  the  State  rather  operates  outwardly  upon 
individuals  who  feel  no  desire,  but  on  the  contrary  a  reluctance 
to  offer  up  their  individual  life  for  the  Race,  it  follows  that  this 
institution  must  he  one  of  constraint.    For  those  indiv 
in  whom  the  Idea  has  assumed  a  real  inward  life,  and  whose 
wish  and  desire  is  nothing  else  than  to  offer  up  their  11? es  for 
the  Race  constraint  is  necessary,  and  for  them  it  disappears ; 
and  the  State  remains,  with  respect  to  them,  only  that  compre- 
hensive Unity,  which  continually  watches  over  the  Whole,  and 
points  out  and  explaina  at  all  times  the  first  and  nearest  purpose 
of  the  Race,  and  arranges  the  willing  powers  of  man  in  (heir 
appropriate  sphere  of  action.    It  is  an  artistic  institution,  we 
have  said  :  but  it  Is  so  in  the  strict  sense  of  this  word,  aa  an 
institution  of  free  and  self-intelligent  Art,  only  it  has  scientifical- 
ly penetrated  to  its  complete  and  perfect  purpose,  and  the  means 
for  the  attainment  thereof,  in  the  Age  of  Reason  as  Science 
and  when  tlie  Fifth  Age  of  Reasen  as  Art  has  begun.    But 
there  is  also  a  higher  order  in  Nature,  thst  is,  in  the  destiny  of 
the  Human  Race,  through  which  it  is  led  towards  its  true  end, 
without  its  own  knowledge  or  will;  which  order  might  be 
called  the  Art  of  Nature ;  and  in  this  sense  alone  I  call  the 
State,  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Human  Race,  an  artistie  institu- 
tion.    What  we  have  already  set  forth  as  the  dedication  of  all 
individual  powers  to  the  purpose  of  the  Race,  is  the  Absolute 
State  according  to  its /ens;  that  is,  merdy  tiuit  individual 
powers  shall  be  dedicated  to  a  putpose  of  a  Race ; — but  what 
that  particular  purpose  of  the  Race  may  be,  depends  on  whether 
there  ia  an  actual  State  in  existence  or  not.    It  remains  quite 
undecided  however  by  this  determination  of  the  State,  how 
many  purposes  of  the  Race,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the 
individual  power  is  to  be  dedicated,  can  be  prosecuted  in 
particular  Sutes; — and  it  remains  just  as  undecided  by  the 


*The  word  State  Is  used  here  for  a  whole  Community  in 
i^^*^«ii   *i.  J   ,     .       .  ^       .  - 1  organised  action.    Its  elments  are  human.    The  Church  sphere 

been  to  all  other  men,  and  also  is  nature  ;  and  as  the  sum  ef  all,  I  of  motives-The  College  Sphere  of  Uws  of  Order-The  Common- 

il  will  show  him  the  relation  wUoh  as  SB  iadividanl  bm,  as  a  *  wealth.  Sphere  of  Votes. 
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MiiaiiMtioBf  wlMi  i«  the  absoUiU  purpose  of  the  Kace, 
by  the  dUcoTery  of  which  the  material  ef  the  State,  and  the 
true  meaning  and  purpose  of  it,  might  be  described. 

And  now,  oAer  these  preliminaty  definitions,  to  examine 
more  closely  the  Idea  which  we  have  announced :— In  the  first 
place,  the  State  which  has  to  direct  a  necessarily  finite  sum  of 
individual  powers  towards  the  common  parpose,  mast  regard 
itself  as  a  completed  whole,  and,  as  its  common  purpose  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Human  Race,  it  must  regard  the 
aggregate  of  iU  citizens  as  the  Human  Race  itoelf.  It  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  this  view,  that  it  may  also  entertain  purposes 
connected  with  others  who  are  not  numbered  among  its  Citixens ; 
for  these  i^orposes  will  still  be  its  own,  undertaken  merely  on 
its  own  account— those,  namely,  to  the  attainment  of  which  it 
directs  the  individual  powers  of  its  own  Citizens; — and  in 
every  case,  therefore,  it  devotes  these  powers  to  itself,  con- 
sidered as  the  Highest,  as  the  Race.  It  is  therefore  the  same 
thing  whether  we  say,  as  above,  that  the  ^tate  directs  all  in- 
dividual powers  frtards  the  life  of  the  Race;  or,  as  here,  that  it 
directs  them  towards  iis  onnlifeas  the  State:  only  that  this 
latter  expression  first  acquires  its  true  meaning  through  the 
former,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Once  more : — the  nature  of  the  Absolute  State  consists  herein 
— that  all  individual  powers  be  directed  towards  the  Life  of 
the  Race — in  place  of  which  Race  the  State  pats  the  aggregate 
of  its  own  Citizens.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary, ^n/,  that 
all  Individuals,  without  exception,  should  be  taken  into  equal 
consideration  by  the  State ;  and  seccnd,  that  every  Individus] 
with  all  his  individual  powers,  without  exception  or  reserve 
should  be  taken  into  equal  consideration.  In  a  State  so  con- 
stituted, where  all,  as  Individuals,  are  dedicated  to  the  Race,  U 
follows  at  the  same  time,  that  all  without  exception,  with  all 
the  Rights  which  belong  to  them  as  component  parts*  of  the 
Race  are  dedicated  to  all  the  other  individual  members  of  the 
State.  For,  to  what  are  the  powers  of  all  directed  ? — to  the 
Race.  But  what  does  the  State  hold  as  the  representative  of 
the  Race  ? — all  its  Citizens  without  a  single  exception.  Were 
there  some  Individuals  cither  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in 


the  commou  purpoee,  or  not  taken  into  account  with  all  their 
powers  while  the  rest  were  included — then-  the  former  would 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  union  without  bearing  all  the 
attendant  burdens,  and  there  wootd  thus  be  inequality.    Only 
where  all  without  exception  arc  taken  into  account,  is  equality 
the  resi^It    Consequently,  in  this  constitution,  the  Individuality 
of  each  absolutely  disappears  in  the  comnmnity  of  All ;  and 
each  one  receives  back  his  contribution  to  the  common  power, 
strengthened  by  the  united  powers  of  all  the  rest.    The  purpose 
of  the  isolated  Individual  is  his  own  enjoyment :  and  he  ases 
his  power  as  the  means  of  its  attainment ; — the  purpose  of  the 
Race  is  Culture,  and  the  honorable  subsistence  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  Cultnre :  in  the  State,  each  Individual  employs  his 
powers,  not  for  his  own  immediate  enjoyment,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Race,  and  he  receives  in  return  the  whole  mnited 
Culture  of  the  Race,  and  therewith  his  own  honorable  subsist- 
ence.   Wc  roust  guard  ourselves,  however,  against  regarding 
the  State  as  if  it  were  dependent  on  this  or  that  Individual,  or 
on  Individuals  in  general,  and  were  composed  of  them  : — almost 
the  only  way  in  which  ordinary  philosophers  are  able  toconceive 
of  a  Whole     The  State  is  an  essentially  unseen  Idea  ;^  just 
as  the  Race  has  been  described  in  our  former  lectuzes :  it  is — 
not  single  Individuals,  but  their  eontinoous  relation  to  each 
other,  the  living  and  ever-changing  production  of  which  is  the 
work  of  Individuals  as  they  exist  fo  space.    To  make  my  idea 
cjeor  by  an  example : — The  Rulers  are  by  no  means  the  State, 


*Tho  State  is  an  Organized  Reality.  Here  the  inconvenience 
ef  not  reoognizing  the  three  degrees  of  Society  appears.  The 
State  isthe'Efflbodyment  of  what  the  College  is  the  Ides  and  the 
Chvreb  is  the  Life.  Yet  in  Ficht's  meaning  of  the  word  it  is 
not. 


but  merely  Citixens  like  all  the  rest;  and  theie  is  absolutely 
no  individual  character  in  the  State  but  that  of  Citizen.  The 
Rulers,  as  well  as  other  Individuals,  with  all  their  individual 
powers,  sre  taken  into  account  in  order  to  direct  the  powers  of 
the  governed — who  no  more  than  they  constitute  the  State-- 
towards  the  common  purpose,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  and 
to  enforce  this  purpose  on  all  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Only  that 
result  which  arises  from  their  guidance  and  the  directed  power 
of  the  governed  taken  together,  do  we  call  the  State  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  first  condition  of  a  State,  and  the  first  essential  character- 
istic of  our  idea  of  it,  as  stated  above,  is  this :    Thai  Freemen 
must  at  first  become  subject  to  the  will  and  superintendence  of  other 
Freemen,    Freemen,  {  say,  in  opposition  to  Slaves;  and  by 
Freemen  I  mean  those  to  whose  own  skill  and  judgement  it  is 
left  toprovide  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families;  who  are  accordingly  sovereign  heads  of  families,  and 
even  continue  to  be  so  after  their  submission  to  a  foreign  will 
which  has  other  purposes  in  view.    A  Slave,  on  the  contrary, 
is  he  to  whom  there  is  not  left  even  the  care  of  his  own  subsist- 
ence,  but  who  is  maintained  by  another,  and  in  return  becomes 
subject  with  his  whole  powers  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  his 
master  ;  who  therefore  cannot  be  the  head  of  a  family,  but  is  a 
member  of  a  foreign  family,  and  a  bondsman  for  life;  his  master 
having  no  other  reason  for  maintaining  him  but  that  his  main- 
tenance is  more  profitable  than  his  destruction     Freemen, 
said,  as  such,  and  on  tha  supposition  that  they  still  remain  free, 
must  subject  themselves  to  a  foreign  will ; — and  I  said  so  for 
this  reason  s— It  belongs  te  tho  Idea  of  a  State  that  the  subjected 
may  at  least  become  a  parpose  to  themselves ;  and  this  can  only 
occur  when  in  their  subjection  they  remain  free  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  sphere  of  their  liberty  afterwards  comes  within 
the  purpose  of  tho  State,  whenever  tho  State  advances  to  higher 
Culture  ;  but  the  Slave  as  such,  and  in  the  case  of  his  never 
attaining  freedom,  cannot  become  a  parpose  to  himself;  he  is  at 
best,  like  every  other  animal,  a  mere  instrument  of  his  master's 
purpose ;  but  by  no  means  a  purpose  to  himself.    In  this  snb- 
jection  of  Freomen  to  the  oversight  and  rule  of  other  Freemen 
there  are  then  two,  or,  if  we  reckon  otherwise,  three  cases 
possible:  and — as  this  subjection  is  the  origin  of  the  State — 
there  are  jost  as  many  possible  fundamental  forms  of  the  State, 
through  which  it  must  pass  towards  its  aceomplishment ;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  observe  well,  and  even  to  commit  to  memory,  these 
fundamental  forms,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  we  intend  to 
rest  all  our  subsequent  disquisitions  upon  this  subject. 

Namely — after  this  subjection  has  been  accomplished,  the 
general  mass  of  individuals,  who  have  thereby  come  into  com- 
bination, considered  as  a  completed  Whole,  are  either  AUwith' 
out  exception  subjected  to  the  Whole^  that  is,  to  the  common  par- 
pose of  All — ^as  it  should  be  in  the  Perfect  State ;  or  thty  are  not 
AH  subjected  to  the  Whole,    The  latter  case,  where  All  are  not 
subjected  to  the  Whole,  csn  only  be  supposed  possible  in  this 
way — that  as  the  subjected  ni  least  are  All  subjected  to  the  Whole 
the  subjeetors  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  themselves 
in  retnm  to  the  necessary  purposes  which  are  common  to  the 
others  and  to  themselves.    The  subjeetors  have  consequently 
subjected  the  others  to  their  own  particular  purpose  ;  which — as 
it  cannot  be,  at  least  cannot  be  wholly,  one  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  at  once  have  reduced  the 
subjected  slavery,  and  destroyed  their  freedom  altogether — must 
necessarily  be  the  parpose  of  ruling  for  the  sake  of  ruling. 
This  would  be  our  first  ea8e,'as  it  is  the  first  form  which  the 
State  assumes  in  time ; — namely,  the  absolute  ineqvahty  of  the 
members  of  the  State,  who  are  divided  into  the  classes  of  Rulers 
aad  Ruled,  which  csn  never  exchange  their  relative  positions 
so  loag  as  this  arraage»ent  endures.    It  is  evident  here,  in 
passing,  that  such  a  State  cannot  subdue  its  vassals  w&h  alt 
their  powers  to  its  purpose,  aa  the  State  csn  certainly  do  when  it 
has  a  better  parpose  lit  view :— for,  in  so  doing,  it  would  make 
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them  perfect  Slaves,  and  ^oald  thereby  cease  to  deserve  the 
name  even  of  a  nascent  State  Our  other  case  was  tliis  ; — That 
all  the  individual  members  of  the  State,  without  exception,  are 
iubjceied  to  the  purpose  of  the  Whole.  This,  asain,  is  possible 
in  two  ways:— First,  all  the  individual  members  may  be  only 


yourselves  encompassed  by  '-the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth'' 
of  which  you  have  th  sure  promise  and  foresight. 

We, — the  whole  population  of  Burope, — ^are  now  eridentlj 
entering  upon  a  stage  of  oonfliot  no  less  important  in  i^e  issQet, 
and  probably  more  painful  in  its  course.    You  remember  bow 


fl^o/ipc/y  subjected  to  :he  Whole;  that  is,  a  purpose  rray  be   soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonio  wars  our  great  Peaea 


secured  to  every  one  without  exception,  in  the  prosecution  oi 
which  no  one  else  dares  to  hinder  him.    Such  a  purpose,  secured 
by  the  constitution  against  inteiference  on  the  part  of  any  one 
also,  is  called  a  Right:  in  such  a  consstiluiior,  tbereforr,  every 
one  has  a  Ri^ht,  to  which  all  other  men  without  exception  are 
subjected.    Equal  Rights  for  all  men  as  Rights;  but  by  no 
means  equal  Privileges  ;— for  the  purposes  secured  to  different 
individuals  may  be  v«>ry  different  in  extent,  and  the  csistin!i 
state  of  Privilei^es  was  ^eneiallv  taken  for  the  Standard  of 
Rioht  when  the  dominion  of  Laws  besfan.    It  is  evident  thai 
theSta'e  which  occupies  this  position,  since  it  confers  Privileges 
upon  some  of  its  Citizens,  which  exceed   the  Privileges  of 
others  who  are  nevertheless  able  to  keep  their  grtnnd,  is  far 
from  subjecting  all  the  powers  even  of  these  favorites  to  its  pur- 
pose: may,  since  by  these  privileges  of  its  favorites  it  hinders 
the  others  in  the  free  use  of  their  powers — that  it  even  wastes 
these  powers  for  the  purposes  of  Individuals  ;  and  therefore, 
with  all  its  Equal  Rights,  is  far  removed  from  the  Absolute  form 
of  the  State.    The  case  we  have  now  described  would  be  the 
second  fundamental  form  of  the  State,  and  the  second  stage  upon 
which  our  Race  would  find  itself  in  its  progress  towards  the 
perfect  foim  of  the  State.     Lastly — that  all  the  individual 
members  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  purpose  of  the  Whole, 
may  a*BO  mean  that  they  are  not  merely  subjected  negatively 
thereto,  huiaUo  positively;  so  that  absolutely  no  Individual  can 
propose  sny  purpose  to  himself,  and  devote  himself  to  its 
furtherance,  which  is  his  own  merely,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  Community.    It  is  obvious  that  in 
such  a  const  itution  all  men  are  taken  into  account  for  the  common 
purpose — thia  common  purpose  being  no  other  than  the  purpose 
of  all  men  without  exception,  considered  as  a  Race ;  and  that 
therefor*  this  constitution  manifests  the  Absolute  form  of  the 
State,  and  a  true  equality  of  Privileges  and  Powers  begins. 
This  equality  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  distinction  uf 
Classes  in  society  ;  thit  is,  the  different  modes  in  which  human 
power  may  be  av'plied,  which  are  left  to  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  Individuals,  who  again  leave  the  remaining  modes  of  this 
application  of  power  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  other  men. 
But  no  Clnss,  and  no  excludive  application  of  power,  must  be 
permitted,  which  is  not  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  the  Whole, 
and  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Whole  ;^the 
produce  of  which  is  not  actually  partaken  of  by  all  other  classes, 
and  liy  all  the  Individuals  who  compose  these  classes,  according 
t0  4heir  ability  to  enjoy  it.    This  would  be  the  third  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  State  ; — in  which  it  would  be  perfected, 
at  least  according  to  its  Form.'*' 

*It  is  very  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Idea  of  Associ- 
ation— Organizedlndustry,  was  working  if)  the  author  a  stirring 
and  full  expression.  But  he  seems  here  to  allude  only  to  Com- 
munism. 


From  the  Anti-SUTery  Standard,  of  Nov.  15. 

LETTER  FROM  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


Mt  De4E 


We  can  thiuk  of  little  else  at  present  than 


of  that  which  should  draw  you  and  us  into  closer  sympathy  than 
even  that  which  has  so  long  existed  between  ns.  We,  on  our  side 
the  water,  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  progress  of  your 
War  of  OptniOD,-^the  spread  of  the  greit  controversy  which 
aaanotbut  revolutionize  your  social  principles  and  renovate 
joar  soeial  morals.    For  fifteen  years  past,  we  have  seen  that 


Ministar,  Canning,  intimated  the  advent,  sooner  or  later,  of  a 
War  of  Opinion  in  Europe  ;  a  war  of  deeper  signifleance  than 
Napoleon  could  conceive  of,  and  of  a  wider  bpread  than  the  moat 
mischievona  of  his  quarrels.  The  war  of  opinion  whieh  Can- 
ning foresaw  was  in  fact  a  war  between  the  further  and  nearer 
centuries, — between  Asia  and  Europe, — between  despotism  and 
self-government.  The  preparations  were  begun  long  ago.  The 
Barons  at  Runnymede  beat  up  for  recruits  when  they  hailed  the 
signature  of  Migna  Charta  ;  and  the  princes  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster did  their  best  to  clear  the  field  for  us  and  those  who  ara 
to  come  after  us.  The  Italian  Republics  wrought  well  for  ua, 
and  so  did  the  French  Revolutions,  one  after  the  other,  as  hints 
and  warnings  ;  and  so  did  the  voyoge  of  your  Mayflower, — and 
the  Swiss  League,  and  the  German  ZoU  Verein,  and.  in  short, 
everything  that  has  happened  for  several  hundred  of  yeara, 
Bvery  thing  has  tended  to  bring  our  continent  and  its  resident 
nations  to  the  knowledge  that  the  first  principles  of  social  li- 
berty have  now  to  be  asserted  and  contended  for,  and  to  prepare 
the  assertors  for  the  greatest  conflict  that  the  human  race  baa 
yet  witnessed.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  war  has  actually  began, 
and  that,  though  there  may  be  occasional  lolls,  no  man  now 
living  will  see  the  end  of  it. 

Russia  is  more  Asiatic  than  European.    It  is  obscure  to  ua 
who  live  nearest  to  her  where  her  power  resides.    We  know 
only  that  it  is  not  with  the  Emperor,  nor  yet  with  the  people. 
The  Emperor  is  evidently  a  mere  show,— being  nothing  except 
while  he  fulfills  the  policy  or  pleasure  of  the  unnamed  power 
which  we  cannot  discern.    But,  though  the  ruling  power  is  ob- 
soore,  the  policy  is  clear  enough.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  and 
extend  deapotism ;  and  the  means  chosen  are  the  repression  of 
mind,  the  corruption  of  conscience,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  composite  population  of  Russia  to  a  brute  machine.    For 
a  great  lapse  of  time,  no  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  with- 
out some  country  and  nation  having  fallen  in,  and  become  a 
compartment  of  the  great  machine :  and,  the  fact  being  so,  the 
most  peace-loving  of  ua  can  hardly  be  sorry  that  the  time  has 
oome  for  deciding  whether  this  is  to  go  on, — whether  the  Asiatio 
prinoiple  and  method  of  sooiM  life  are  to  dominate  or  succumb 
The  struggle  will  be  no  contemptible  one.    The  great  tarantula 
has  its  spider-claws  out  and  fixed  at  inconceivable  distances. 
The  people  of  Russia,  wretched  at  home,  are  better  qualified  for 
foreign  aggression  than  for  anything  else.    And  if,  within  her 
own  empire,  Russia  knows  all  to  be  loose  and  precarious,  poor 
and  unsound,  and  with  none  but  a  military  organization^  she 
knows  that  she  has  for  allies,  avowed  or  concealed,  all  the  des* 
potic  tempers  that  exist  among  men.    Not  only  such  (Jovern- 
ments  as  those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Rome  and  Austria,  are  in 
reality  the  allies  of  Eastern  barbarism  ;  but  all  aristocracies,^* 
all  self-seekers,— be  they  who  and  where  they  may.    It  Is  a 
significant  sign  of  the  times  that  territorial  alliances  are  giving 
way   before   political  affinities, — the   mechpnical  before    the 
essential  union  ;  and,  !f  Russia  has  not  for  allies  the  nations 
that  live  near  her  frontier,  she  has  those  men  of  every  nation 
who  prefer  self-will  to  freedom. 

This  corrupted  '^  patriarchal''  system  of  society,  (bnt  little 
superior  to  that  which  exists  in  your  slave  States)  occupies  one 
half  of  the  great  battle-field  where  the  hosts  are  gathering  for 
the  fight.  On  the  other,  the  forces  are  ill-assorted,  ill-organ* 
ixed,  too  little  prepared  ;  but  still,  as  having  the  better  cause, 
sure,  I  trust,  of  final  victory.  The  conflict  must  be  long,  be- 
cause our  oonstitutions  are,  like  yours,  compromises,  our  gov* 


yoa  are  <'  in  for  it,"  and  that  you  must  stand  firm  amidst  the 

subversion  of  Ideas,  Customs  and  Institutions,  till  ,joa  find  jernments  as  yet  a  mere  patch- work,  oar  popular  liberties  soant 
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and  adalUraUd,  and  great  masses  of  our  brethren  hungry  and 
dlseonteuted.  We  have  not  a  little  to  straggle  for  among  our- 
aslTss^  when  our  whole  force  is  needed  against  the  enemy.  In 
no  country  of  Europe  is  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
nent  more  than  a  mere  beginning.  In  no  country  of  Europe  is 
human  brotherhood  praotieally  asserted.  Nowhere  pre  the 
principles  of  ciTilization  of  Western  Europe  determined  and  de- 
elared,  and  made  the  ground-work  of  organised  action,  as  happi- 
ly your  principles  are  as  against  those  of  your  slaveholdiDg  op- 
ponents. But,  raw  and  ill-organised  as  are  our  forces,  they 
will  be  strong,  sooner  or  later,  against  the  serried  armies  of  the 
Asiatic  policy.  If  on  the  one  side,  the  soul  comes  up  to  battle 
with  an  imperfect  and  ill-defended  body,  on  the  other,  the  body 
is  wholly  without  a  soul,  and  must,  in  the  end,  fall  to  pieces. 
The  best  part  of  the  mind  of  Western  Europe  will  make  itself  a 
body  by  dint  of  action,  and  the  pressure  which  must  bring  out 
its  forces ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could  become  du- 
ly embodied  in  any  other  way.  What  forms  of  society  may  arise 
as  features  of  this  new  growth,  neither  you  nor  I  can  say.  We 
can  only  ask  each  other  whether,  witnessing  as  we  do  the 
spread  of  Communist  ideas  in  every  free  nation  in  Europe,  and 
the  admission  by  some  of  the  most  cautious  and  old-fashioned 
obserrers  of  sodal  moTcments,  that  we  in  England  cannot  now 
stop  short  of  a  "  modified  communism,"  the  result  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  wholly  new  social  state,  if  not  a  yet  undreamed-of  social 
idea. 

HowcYer  this  may  be, — while  your  slaye  question  is  dominant 
in  Congress,  and  the  Dissolution  of  your  Union  is  becoming  a 
fhmiliar  idea,  and  an  avowed  aspiration,  our  crisis  is  no  less  ev- 
idently approaching.  Russia  has  Austria  under  her  foot,  and 
she  is  casting  a  comer  of  her  wide  pall  over  Turkey.  England 
and  France  are  awake  and  watchful,  and  so  many  men  of  every 
country  are  astir,  that  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  not  only  are 
territorial  alliances  giving  way  before  poliiical  affinities,  but 
national  ties  will  give  way  almost  as  readily,  if  the  principles  of 
social  liberty  should  demand  the  disintegration  of  nations.  Let 
us  not  say,  even  to  ourselves,  whether  we  regard  such  an  issue 
with  hope  or  fear.  It  is  a  possibility  too  vast  to  be  regarded 
but  with  simple  faith  and  patience.  In  this  spirit  let  us  contem- 
plate what  is  proceeding  and  what  is  coming,  doing  the  little  we 
can  by  a  constant  assertion  of  the  principles  of  social  liberty, 
and  a  perpetual  watch  for  opportunities  to  stimulate  human 
nrogresff. 

Whether  your  conflict  will  be  merely  a  moral  one,  you  can 
form  a  better  idea  than  I.  Ours  will  consist  in  a  long  and 
bloody  warfare-^possibly  the  last,  but  inevitable  now.  The 
empire  of  brute  force  can  conduct  its  final  struggle  only  by 
brute  force ;  and  there  are  but  few  yet  on  the  other  side  who 
have  any  other  notion  or  desire.  While  I  sympathise  wholly 
with  you  as  to  your  means  as  well  as  your  end,  you  will  not 
withdraw  your  sympathy  from  us,  because  our  heroes  still  as- 
sert their  views  and  wills  by  eiposing  themselves  to  wounds 
and  death  In  the  field,  and  assenting  once  more  to  the  old  jwn 
stquiiur  about  Might  and  Right.  Let  them  this  time  obtain  the 
lower  sort  of  Might  by  ihe  inspiration  of  their  Right,  and  in  an- 
other age  they  will  aim  higher.  But  I  need  not  thus  petition 
you  \  for  I  well  know  that  where  there  is  most  of  Right,  there 
will  your  i^mpathies  surely  rest. 

Believe  me  your  friend, 

HARniET  Mastineatt. 

From  the  Utervy  Uidim. 

MAGNETISM— ITS  HISTORY  AND  QUAL- 
ITIES. 


other  pieces.  Thisstone  was  called  by  them  the  magnet,  by  our- 
selves the  loadstone,  and  science  has  shown  that  it  is  an  oxide 
of  iron,  consisting  of  iron  oxygen  gas.  TheOreeks  were  there- 
fore acquainted  with  its  ai tractive  but  not  its  directive  pow- 
er. Tue  latter,  however  was  known  to  the  Chinese,  according  to 
their  own  authentic  accounts,  as  early  as  the  Christian  era — it 
is  described  as  an  instrument  pointing  south. 

This  knowledge,  perhaps  was  brought  from  China  to  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  if  hen  a  considerable  overland  intercourse 
was  carried  on  between  those  widely  separa-ed  regions.  The 
route  was  along  the  Caspin  and  through  Tartary.  The  great 
Mongtil  Empire,  rising  on  the  northern  Atlay  plains,  subdued 
Russia,  Chinna  and  Hindoatan,  and  acted  ns  a  bridge  to  connect 
far  distant  countries  in  the  bonds  of  aequaintanceship  and  inter- 
course. This,  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  Providential  miss- 
ion of  all  greatly  extended  empires  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  until  now,  when  we  beheld  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
shores  of  this  continent  united  under  that  wise  fabric-— the  Fed* 
era!  constitution.  The  valuable  Journal  of  Marco  PcU^i  over- 
land tour  to  China  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  is  still  ex- 
tant and  in  every  good  library. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  mention  was  made  in  Europe  of  the  direo« 
tive  power  of  the  magnet  until  the  12th  century,  and  even  this 
is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  and  it  was  not  until  1420,  the  same  cen- 
tury in  which  this  continent  was  discovered,  that  the  mariner's 
compass  came  into  general  use.  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
America,  in  1492,  first  discovered' that  the  magnetic  needle  did 
not  point  exactly  to  the  north.  In  1590  it  was  observed  at  Rimini, 
that  a  rod  of  iron,  situated  on  the  tower  of  the  church,  had  b^me 
magnetic.  In  1630  the  same  fact  was  observed  of  an  iron  cross 
which  had  been  struck  down  by  lightning  firom  the  spire  of  the 
church  at  Aix.  These  and  other  similar  facta  soon  made  knows 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  They  are  worth  mentioidng  to  show 
how  slow  was  formerly  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  how  al- 
most entirely  we  owe  the  very  existence  of  science  to  modem 
times. 

THE  WORK  FOR  THE  CHURCH  TO  DO. 


It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  a  certain  dark  hard 
stone  had  the  power  of  attracting  and  lifting  up  small  pieoes  of 
iron,  and  that  these,  so  in  contact,  had  the  same  Infiueuefupon 


What  are  tho  presept  tendencies  of  society?  The  activity 
and  enterprise  of  our  period  is  often  turned  to  a  merely  material 
end.  There  is  a  general  desire  for  wealth,  a  passion  for  accu- 
mulation, a  tendency  to  extravogance  and  display.  Multitudes, 
with  untir^ig  ^avidity,  seek  the  means  of  costly  indulgence. 
A  spirit  of  emulation  is  exgendered.  The  mind  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  worldly  care,  distracted  by  worldly  anxieties,  debased 
by  worldly  passions.  Wealth  often  becomes  with  us,  one  of  the 
chief  avenues  to  station,  which  by  no  means  lessens  the  prevail, 
ing  love  of  gain ;  while  feelings  of  envy,  covetousness,  ambition, 
pride,  are  liable  to  be  fAnned  into  a  fiame ;  and  worldly  aggran* 
dizement  is  considered  by  many  the  supreme  good. 

Christianity  and  the  church  have  a  labor  here.  What  shall  b^ 
said  of  the  church,  if  it  foster  these  passions?  What  shaU  be 
said  of  it,  if  it  does  not  strive  to  counteract  them  ? 

Wealth  may  be  the  means  of  inexpressible  good.  But  wha^ 
is  all  outward  accumulation,  if  a  plague-spot  is  upon  the  soul; 
if  the  love  of  money  leads  to  the  neglect  of  God  ?  Avarice  may 
corrupt  the  public  heart  j  and  elated  by  success,  man  may  vio- 
late the  laws  of  heaven,  and  prosperity  become  his  ruin.  It  is 
for  the  Christian  church  to  urge  the  great  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel J  to  strengthen  humility  and  devotion  \  and  awaken 
throughout  society  a  true  spiritual  life.  Tho  whole  history  of 
the  world  proves, that  there  is  no  sure  and  solid  basis  for  Civili- 
sation, but  that  which  has  bejn  laid  by  Jesus  Christ.— Water- 
sroM. 


,*  A  ■ 


!C?*A  wag  says  that  Father  Matbew  has  recently  received  a 
large  offer  to  take  up  hi  a  residence  In  Wall-slToet  to  keep  the 
money  market  firom  getting  tight. 
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KEW. 


LETTERS  TO  A8SOCIAT10NIST8 

NUMBER  FOUR. 


[cONTinVBD.] 


The  integrality  of  Fonriei's  i^stem  oen  be  best  oomprehended 
bp  studying  bis  table  of  the  Three  Unities.  What  he  presented 
•6  essential,  were  the  necessary  arrangements  for  one  Jhsoda- 
turn,  wherel^  to  secure  abundant  and  gradoated  wealth— a  pro- 
portional minimnm  support  for  each  and  all  of  its  members— at- 

IraetiTer  industry— oonyergence  of  interests— exact  justice—   •  " 

harmony  of  feeling  and  unity  of  action.    And  nothing  finer  can   ™^°^  ^''^  °'  tendencies  which  have  been  usually  found  most 
be  fbund  in  literarr  hiiitm^.  thnn  Uk.  «Tam«u  wi.,vi,  ^.^  ..*  ^^  P«>Ufio  in  jealousy  and  strife.     The  Phalanstery  is  a  IWl  em- 


the'Treeof  LifiB,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yield- 
ed her  fhiit  CTcry  month :  and  the  l^ves  of  the  tree  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Fourier  renders  Industry  AttraetiTe  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
makes  erery  sensitiTc  Acuity  and  physical  relation  ministw  to 
the  free  deTclopment  of  the  Social  Affections.  And  here  again 
does  his  astonishing  analytic  accuracy  appear  In  regaid,  in- 
deed, to  the  Minor  Affective  Passions,  Love  and  Familism,  eq^e- 
cially  the  fbrmer,  not  a  few  of  our  master's  most  patient  disci- 
ples both  in  Europe  and  America  are  convinced,  that  he  greatly 
erred  by  a  misapplication  of  the  Serial  Law.  Bat  errors  not- 
withstanding, his  suggestions  are  always  instmotive,  and  many 
of  them  such  as  commend  themselves  instantly  te  the  purest 
and  most  enlightened  consclenee.  And  in  regard  to  the  two 
Major  Affective  Passions,  Friendship  and  Ambition,  it  may  be 
confidently  said,  that  nothing  can  surpass  the  keen  ssgaeity  and 
profound  sentiment  with  which  he  has  wrought  the  ridieet  bar- 


be  fi»und  in  literary  history,  than  the  example  which  he  set  of 
oonseientious  study  of  the  Laws  of  Universal  Order,  as  the 
means  of  determining  the  true  material  and  social  dispositions 
for  a  single  community, — the  limitations  excepted,  which  have 
■Iready  been  noticed  in  our  Negative  Oritidsm.  From  the 
problem  of  Equitable  Commerce,  Fourier  was  led  up  to  that  of 
"Domestic,  Agricultural  Assoctatien,  and  thence  to  that  of  Uni- 
Terssl  Unity,  which  he  claimed  to  have  solved  under  the  follow- 
ing branches  : 

1.  IirrxRNAi.  Unity  ^t  man  with  himself  by  Bocietary  union, 
spontaneous  in  all  ftmotions. 

2.  ExTSRHAL  Unity  of  man  foith  himsel/hj  integral,  comUned 
ooltivation  of  the  globe. 

3.  InrxaifAL  Unity  of  man  with  Ood  by  fullest  movement  of 
ftU  the  panions  impelled  l^  attraction. 

4.  Extsbhal  Unity  of  man  with  Ood  by  bi-composite  immor- 
tality. 

9.  Imtxamal  Unity  of  man  with  the  Universe  by  analogy  be- 
tween the  passions  and  material  creations. 

6.  EzmiirAL  Unity  of  man  with  the  Universe  by  arom  al  com 
munieations  among  tiie  heavenly  bodies. 

This  Science  of  Divine  Order,  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
Nature,  Fourier  concentrated  upon  the  construotion  of  laws  for 
a  PhsJanstery.  Society  he  represents  always  as  an  Organic 
Whole,  a  Collective  Man,  a  Type  of  the  Universe,  an  Image  of 
God.  Never  did  there  live  a  person,  more  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  animated 
by  one  life  hierarchically  distributed  through  every  community 
of  the  Human  Race. 

Not  in  this  comprehensiveness  alone  does  the  integrality  of 
Fourier's  views  manifest  itself;  for  equally  remarkable  is  the 
minute  accuracy  of  his ,  system.  When  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  translated  and  spread  abroad, — and  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  this  will  bo  done  soon,  and  done  worthily, — 
it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  his  analytic  descriptions  of 
the  Sensitive  Passions  are  alike  wonderful,  for  original  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  latent  capacities  of  the  eye,  ear.  &o.,  and  proper 
methods  of  developing  them,  and  for  the  consummate  common 
sense  with  which  he  has  provided  for  their  joyous  activity 
throughout  evei^  department  of  labor,  economy,  hygeine  ana 
art.  Inspire  his  form  of  Attractive  Industry  With  the  Christian 
Life  of  JUgeneratioHy  and  it  may  well  be  said,  that  in  the  domain 
of  the  Phalanstery  is  presented  the  most  masterly  commentary 
fiwerjBt  given  upon  the  beautiful  texts  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
scriptnre ;  *^  The  Lord  God  took  man  and  put  him  into  the  gar- 
den j9f  ^en,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  ssying,  ^^  of  every  tree  of 
the  ga^rden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  exoeept  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ^'— ^'  and  he  showed  me  that  great 


proliik)  in  jealousy  and  strife.  The  Phahmstery 
boiiment  of  the  maxim  of  Each  for  AH  and  AH  for  Each,  where 
Public  and  Private  good  are  perfect  mutual  complements.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  individual  is  alike  ensphered  by  a 
genial  air  of  love,  within  the  green  enclosures  of  its  paradise. 
Not  a  taste  however  capricious,  not  an  interest  however  irifiiing, 
but  is  made  to  minister  to  the  Collective  Good ;  and  all  refining 
opportunities  of  society  combined,  are  opened  with  boundless 
liberality,  as  means  of  private  culture  and  delight.  Fourier's 
scheme  of  education  is  by  fiir  the  most  complete  ever  yet  de- 
vised for  fashioning  a  child's  whole  character  to  Social  Use,  and 
what  is  equally  important,  for  combining  the  sympathy  and 
wisdom  of  a  united  society  to  call  out  in  symme^c  fulness  the 
special  genius  of  every  child.  And  no  poet,  romancer,  legislator 
or  prophet,  ever  more  successfully  portrayed  human  life  as  aa 
ideal  whole,  overflowing  with  kindness,  courtesy,  benignity  and 
honor.  The  myths  of  the  Golden  Age  are  ftr  less  beautiful 
than  the  future  which  shines  forth  'with  transient  gleams  from 
Fourier's  magic  mirror,  while  with  tantalising  hints  he  lifts  and 
drops  the  curtain.  One  feels  an  unquestioning  assurance,  as  he 
reads  paragraph  after  paragraph  crowded  Ml  with  novel 
thought,  that  here  is  truly  reflected  the  Natural  side  of  Heaven 
upon  Earth. 

[Sickness  prevents  me  flrom  finishing  this  letter,  by  describ- 
ing the  richly  suggestive  views  of  Fourier  in  relstion  to  the 
'*  Distributive  Passions  and  Unityism."  I  can  now  add  only 
that  with  suoh  exceptions  as  I  have  already  signified  in  the  Ncg-' 
ative  Criticism  and  the  Replies  to  Mr.  Godwin,  I  heartily  accept 
the  master's  doctrine  as  to  the  Law  of  Series  and  Attraction. 
Doubtless  much  remains  to  be  done  in  developing,  applying  lim- 
iting and  completing  his  qrstem ;  but  never  do  I  read  a  chapter 
of  this  always  strong  and  often  most  eloquent  writer,  without 
fresh  wonder  and  delight;  and  I  am  gratefully  assured,  that  in 
the  works  of  this  Social  Columbus  may  be  found  a  guiding  chart 
to  that  New  World  of  Praetieal  Righteousness^  irhBT^n  "God 
shall  dwell  with  his  people  and  be  their  God."]         w.  h.  c. 


FOURTH  QUARTERLY  FESTIVAL 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  UNION  OF  ASSOOATIONISTS. 


The  regular  festivity  of  this  Union  took  place  on  the  30th 
ult.  About  seventy  persons  were  present  on  that  ocoasion, 
among  whom  were  noticed  many  strangers,  attracted  thither, 
probably,  by  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

This  Union  was  organised  in  April,  1847.    It  has  grown  to 

its  present  stature  without  effort  and  indeed,  against  some  dis- 

eouragements,  necessarily  thrown  in  the  way  of  individuals, 

city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem  ♦  *  ♦  sud  in  the  midst  of  the  street  who,  however  worthy,  were  not  of  the  stamp  essential  tomidn- 

_-3       ,x,.__  _ij_  ^M  XV.  _.        *_  x__  ^,.-         ,^        ^^  ^^  character  of  the  Union.    When  it  was  orgaaiied 


of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  iriv^r  9t  water  of  life,  was  thert 
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dallness  and  insipidity  reigned  supreme  In  the  tity  of  Qnakers. 
A  thick  eeom  had  gathered  on  the  surface  of  eofliety,  nnhreken 
from  the  stillness  of  the  mters.  lh«  only  ray  ef  light  that 
broke  the  horison,  was  the  soeiaUsI  society,  then  so  oalled^ 
which  was  actirely  at  work  demolishing  existing  instUntions^ 
Booial,  political  and  religions.  Bnt  from  the  pndndice  existing 
against  it,  that  sodety  wielded  little  intnenee. 

Since  the  Asaodatienists  hare  commeneed  presenting  their 
Tiews  of  society,  more  attentlen  has  been  paid  to  it  The  French 
rcTolntion  brought  the  sabject  prominently  forward,  and  ex- 
cited  inquiry  in  relation  to  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  social- 
ism has  beeome  a  common  toj^c  in  the  lAtj  of  Brotherly  Loye, 
and  people  are  ftst  making  up  theirninds  fbr  or  against  it. 

This,  though  a  brief,  is  deemed  a  fidr  hitfory  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  cause  in  Philadelphia^  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  circumstances  hare  conspired  to  plaoe  the  Phitadelphia 
Uniou  in  a  much  more  prominent  position  belbre  the  public  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  Fortunately  it  has  the  talent  and  the 
inherent  strength  necessarf  Ibrthe  emergen^. 

The  recent  festiTal  was  conducted  by  a  oonmiittee  of  which 
Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  was  chairman,  and  was  managed  with 
that  ease  and  tact  fbr  which  that  gentleman  is  distinguisheJ. 
The  exercises  condsted  of  short  addresses  tnterspened  with 
muMC.  The  heaTier  artiUery  of  the  Union,  comprising  Drs. 
Elder,  Laxarus  and  others,  was  not  employed  on  this  occasion^ 
f^m  an  apprehenrion  that  too  much  saaensss  would  dhsaraeter* 
iie  the  festiTal.  The  addresses  were,  thereftnre,  assigned  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Sellers,  Mr,  Geo.  Bayne  and  Mr.  J.  Rehn. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  the  ladies,  whose  good 
taste  and  management  presided  over  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hall  and  the  distribution  of  the  refreshments.  tJuder  the  au- 
spidous,  the  irkacmeness  of  a  public  demonstration  was  entirely 
remored,  and  each  felt  as  free  and  happy  as  if  the  occasion  were 
merely  a  meeting  of  intimate  friends. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  speakers  severally  selected 
■cntimentsin  nearly  the  same  words  : 
By  Mr.  Sellers.— The  present  and  the  future. 
By  Mr.  Bayne.— The  present  as  the  promise  of  the  future. 
By  Mr.  Behn.— The  present  and  consummate  future. 
Notwithntanding  this  apparent  similarity  of  subject,  each  oc- 
cupied a  field  of  his  own. 

The  ejLerdses  commenced  with  avocal  trio,  with  piano  accom- 
pftimiyonta,  irhich  was  neatly  executed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Saokuel  Sartain,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Jas.  Sellers  then 'addressed  the  XTuion  on  the  religious 
aspects  of  society,  in  their  relation  to  the  future  realisation  of 
association,  but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  his  remarks, 
to  be  published  with  this  report. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  vocal  duet,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Har- 
rison and  Mr.  £.  S.  Smith.  This  was  well  received ;  after  which 
the  second  sentiment  was  read,  to  which  Mr.  Geo.  Bayne  res- 
ponded nearly  as  follows : 

The  Presents — The  promise  of  the  fiiture. 
It  was  the  remark  of  a  German  writer,  that  "  every  human 
opinion  or  belief,  to  be  maintained,  must  possess  the  power  of 
establishing  its   own  supranuu^.    It  must  predomminate  or 
perish.'' 

The  affinity  of  the  human  mind  is  for  truth.  Brror'is  the 
result  of  ignorance.  Truth  is  eternal  It  is  a  necessity  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  founded  in  the  fitness  of  things  ;  and  must  ulti- 
mately survive  all  shocks  and  triumph  over  every  delusion. 

The  Baconian  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  ushered  in  a 
new  day.  It  suggested  for  the  first  time,  a  probable  connection 
between  matter  and  mind.  Reasoning  from  Aicts,  it  developed 
principles,  and  having  these  to  light  the  way,  science  has 
grown  into  a  qrstem  of  rtal  knowledge,  imperfect,  it  is  true,  in 
many  of  its  parts,  yet  to  the  Jiigeet  value  in  the  details  of 
Wttj  day  life.    !%•  error  underlaying  the  ancient  philosophy, 


is  its  pure  intellectuality.  Ithadno  materiid  vale.  Zt  wis  a 
pyramid  invested.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  modem  i^loso- 
phy  is,  that  it  reigns  with  matter  and  ends  with  spirit.  It  does 
not  deipse  crude  earth.  On  the  contrary,  it  fr«ely  confesses, 
that  its  errors  arise  chiefly  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
earth,  its  wants,  its  laws,  its  destiny. 

We  assume  that  the  preteia  contains  the  germ  and  pronuse  of 
the  fiuure.  But  at  no  earlier  period  of  the  modem  world, 
would  this  have  been  trae.  The  degree  of  divergence  from  the 
true  path  of  progress,  depends  upon  the  end  had  in  view.  If 
the  object  be  too  high,  we  shall  stumble  over  the  facts  of  earth 
at  every  step,  and  fhll  at  hut  into  some  unlocked  fior  quagmire- 
If  too  low  we  become  mere  animals,  having  no  relation  to  pey- 
chological  or  spiritual  existence. 

The  starting  point  of  nations  has  usually  been  war  and  mill- ' 
tary  renown,  ending,  of  course,  in  the  slavery  of  one  portion 
of  the  race  and  profligacy  of  the  rest.  Keeping  this  ftwt  i^ 
mind,  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  various  periods  in  ancient 
history  was  Association  as  attainable  as  at  the  present  time,  had 
public  attention  taken  that  direction.  The  human  race  has 
underwent  many  revolutions.  It  has  often  before  in  detached 
portions,  emerged  from  barbarism  into  dvilisation,  and  thifl 
too,  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  be  extremely  hasnrdcus  to  fix 
a  limit  The  raging  of  Soloman  that  "  there  is  nothing  now 
under  the  sun"  yet  remains  to  be  rcAited.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  our  great  author,  Fourier,  I  ftel  bound,  thereibre  to 
reject  his  supposition  of  a  gradual  growth  of  Jiamanity  from 
Bdenism,  upward. 

Only  within  the  present  century  has  general  attention  been 
directed  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  to  the  infloence  exerted 
by  institutions  and  laws  on  human  affairs.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  rapid  material  progress  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  in  science,  in  art,  in  agriculture.  The  American  cottti- 
nent  especially  has  partaken  largely  of  this  progress,  and 
seems  destined  to  be  the  ground  on  which  the  problem  of  so- 
ciety is  to  be  solved.  It  is  said  that  en  the  discovery  of  the 
Island  of  Cowos,  in  1460,  there  was  found  the  sUtue  made  of 
burnt  clay,  of  a  man  on  horseback,  he  had  a  cloak  on,  but  no 
covering  on  his  head  :  his  left  hand  was  on  his  horses  mane, 
his  right  pointing  to  the  West!  There  were  some  letters 
rudely  carved  on  the  lower  rock,  but  no  explanation  couM  be 
obtained  of  them.  He  seemed  to  point  out  America  as  the  land 
of  hope  and  promise. 

We  have  what  will  be  conceded,  on  comparison  with  other 
governments,  an  improved  political  system.  The  divine  right 
of  King's,  is  a  doctrine,  which,  so  Ikr  as  we  are  concerned  hal 
passed  away  for  ever.  Unlike  the  varying  character  of  monar- 
chial  institutions,  we  have  what  is  termed  a  constituHaiud  go- 
vernment, recognising  as  its  basis,  and  being  organised  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  secure  to  each  and  all  the  rights  pertain- 
ing  to  intelligent  beings.  In  the  United  States,  at  least,  certain 
political  principles  have  been  reached,  and  established  against 
all  peradventure.    They  are  unchangeable. 

I  know  how  common  it  is,  among  Assceiationists,  to  un- 
dervalue political  institutions  as  they  now  exist,  as  compared 
with  the  great  system  which  they  prepoee  to  establish.  But 
I  must  reason  on  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ou|jht  to  be. 
Our  sympathy  for  the  French,  the  Italians  and  Hungarians,  in 
their  struggles  for  liberty  was  a  spontaneous  impulse,  based 
upon  the  admitted  evils  to  which  tiiey  were  subject,  as  compared 
with  ourselves.  And  we  can  hardly  go  amiss,  when  a  tyrant 
was  heard  to  say,  as  was  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  "  I  shall 
oppose  with  a  will  of  iron  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  in 

my  empire. 

But  not  merely  in  the  political  sphere,  used  in  its  most  ge^ 
neral  sense,  but  in  the  social  sphere,  also,  do  we  And  the  con- 
structive tendency  in  a  state  of  development.    As  a  proof  «f  it 
take  the  serial  anwngement  happily  adopted  ftr  local  and  ma- 
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aidpfti  inurpttMs,— the  Tillage,  the  town,  the  eitj,  the  oountj,  tkemetlTfe  «peii  it 


kM  the  law  of  heLog.    It  «1U 


the  Stele.  Beeh  is  fovereign  in  oertein  eewiitial  partieolan. 
Thoee  who  ol)|)eet  to  theeoheme  of  AssociatioD,  are  hound  in  oon- 
8isten0j  to  denonnce  all  local  comhinationB,  aa  they  oertainly 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  heing  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
flune  plan.  It  may  be  said  that  the  construction  of  bridges, 
roads  and  canals,  the  lighting,  cleaning  and  paTing  of  the 
streets,  the  building  and  repair  of  wharres;  are  matters  of 
public  security.  But  why  so,  except  it  would  be  too  incouTe- 
nientand  expensive  tor  every  one  to  do  it  for  himself?  Here 
then  we  have  the  unitary  principle  distinctly  recognised.  Oar 
corporators  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  diTorce  themselres 
ftrom  concern  in  the  industry  of  the  people,  were  they  so  dis- 
posed, and  X apprehend,  this  difficulty  will  increase  trcm  year 
to  year.  Should  the  movement  take  place  here,  that  is  now 
going  on  in  Paris,  an  oiganized  city  is  not  a  very  improbable  or 
very  distant  event. 

The  State  assumes  it,  as  an  axiom,  that  popular  education  is 
essential  te  the  preservation  of  republican  institutions.  It  goes 
out  of  the  way  in  some  instances,  to  invade  the  private  circle 
and  cttmptH  the  children  to  attend  the  schools,  whether  the  pa. 
rent  be  willing  or  not,  because,  it  is  contended,  the  state  is 
supreme  and  cannot  lightly  regard  the  integrity  of  its  own 
existence. 

For  this  advance,  we  feel  truly  grateftil.  It  is  tantamount 
to  aa  admission,  that  the  State  has  duties  to  perform  in  relation 
to  heroitisens,  besides  the  mere  negative  obligation  of  catching 
the  thief  after  the  robbery  is  committed.  It  is  not  impossible, 
thai  it  may  some  day  discover  that  its  interest  requires  each 
eihili  to  be  created  industrially  as  well  as  intellectually.  It  may 
tiike  upon  itself  the  unusual  task  of  computing  the  expense  of 
judges,  juries  and  prisons  and  the  results  of  them,  as  compared 
with  the  portable  cost  of  a  system  of  agriouUaral  schools,  and 
the  results  which  might  be  anticipated  in  the  way  of  the  pre. 
veniion  of  crime,  and  the  improvement  of  the  waste  lauds  of 
the  State.  There  is  no  greater  scandal  in  existence,  then  thoee 
deasof  pollution,  which  we  find  in  every  county,  in  the  shspe 
of  prisons.  It  remains,  for  the  roost  able  advocates  of  them,  to 
show  the  first  particle  of  good  produced  by  them.  Are  they 
not  usually  tenanted  by  the  same  individuals  from  year  to  year, 
who  become  old  offenders  merely  because  they  can  find  no  better 
place  to  move  in  than  the  jailor  penitentiary  ? 

When  an  enlightened  public  opinion  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  sul^ject,  our  political  hacks  may  be  compelled  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  public  interest,  and  less  to  ther  own,  and 
then  there  will  be  really  no  predicting  the  good  that  may 
ft>llow. 

This  laok  of  an  industrial  education,  in  connection  with  the 

intellectual,  is  the  source  of  countless  miseries.    It  producee  a 

soperabundanee  of  lawyers,  dootors  and  ministers,  all  miseries 

themselves,  and  the  cause  of  miseries  in  others.    Without  law, 

roguery  would  not  be  productive ;  without  medicine  and  de- 

vinity,  diseaee  and  sin  would  not  be  so  obstinate.    Au  excess 

of  tinkering  aggravates  them  all.    There  is  one  good  result, 

however,  arises  from  this  one  sided  education.    It  nmkes  the 

honest  workman  restive  under  oppression  ,  it  arms  him  with 

the  knowledge  of  his  true  position  ;  and  confers  the  power  of 

asserting  it.    Not  the  lesst  exciteing  topic  to  be  discussed  here* 

after  will  be  the  right  to  labor,  and  the  right  to  the  soil,  and 

the  right  of  the  laborer  to  the  product  of  his  labor,  against  all 

the  world. 

Considerations,  such  as  these,  induce  me  to  believe,  that  so. 
oiety,  in  the  U.  S.  is  on  the  right  track,  that  taking  the  present 
as  the  basis  of  judgment  for  the  future,  the  nineteenth  century 
will  not  go  out,  without  witnessing  great  social  changes ;  not 
produced  by  violence  \  not  the  result  of  nastf  and  destructive 
maasurss,  bat  by  the  i»Uent  working  of  ideas  in  the  popnla' 
mind,  oo^joined  with  the  material  necessities  which  are  pressing 


asseii  its  supremacy  in  due  time.  Herein  is  the  proof  of  the 
dootrine  whether  it  be  of  heaven  or  of  man.  The  Social  lav 
is  founded  in  the  fttasM  of  thingS)  as  much  as  the  moral  law, 
it  is  Just  as  moch  a  aeocisity  of  true  eiistenee,  aa  air  to  the 
lungs  and  food  to  the  body.  It  is  a  movement  which  is  deatined 
to  succeed  alike  without  as  with  a  plan,  though  it  be  throo^ 
fields  of  blood,  and  years  of  suffering,  on  the  part  of  the  mam 
of  the  people. 

The  relig&oaa  feature  of  the  associative  enterprioe  haa  not 
been  much  dwelt  on,  while  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  We 
have  no  creed  but  humanity.  We  acknowledge  no  faith  that 
decs  not  conprdiead  works.  Our  duties  are  thoee  of  mcnl 
and  intelligent  beings  havbig  relation  to  our  fellow  mi»n. 

How  then  can  we  countenance,  by  mingling  with  it,  the  chi 
canery  and  dupUoUy  of  existing  society  i    Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
all  who*  value  their  moral  obligations  to  ^'  come  out  from  it  and 
be  seperate,''  working  as  beet  they  may,  to  build  up  some  systent 
whereby  existing  evils  may  be  remedied  7 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  whole  system  of  broker> 
age  and  exdmnge,  as  now  carried  on  will  be  classed  with 
robbery,  when  oar  present  commerce  riiall  be  deemed  swind- 
ling ;  and  those  who  cheat  the  laborer  out  of  his  full  share  of 
the  product  of  his  industry,  aa  Shylocks,  iHio  value  their 
pound  of  .fieah  for  its  own  sake,  regardless  of  all  sentiments  of 
right  or  humanity. 

But  I  have  estended  my  remarks  too  Csr  already. 

A  vocal  duet  was  then  performed,  and  the  third  sentiment 
having  been  read,  Mr.  J.  Rxbn,  made  the  following  remarks. 

(Those  shall  appear  in  the  next  number.)  a. 


HUMAN  PANTHEISM 

BY  WM^B.  GREENE. 


"  What  we  commonly  call  man  (says  Mr.  Emerson)  the  eating, 
drinking,  planting,  counting  man,  does  not  as  we  know  him 
represent  himself,  but  misrepresents  himself.  Him  we  do  not 
respect ;  but  the  soul,  whose  organ  he  is,  would  he  let  it  appear 
through  his  action,  would  make  our  knees  bend."  The  man, 
therefore,  who  has  attained  to  right  knowledge,  is  aware  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  soul.  There  is  bat  one 
soul,  which  is  the  '<  Over  SonV  and  this  one  soul  is  the  anl- 
mating  principle  of  all  bodies.  When  I  am  thoughtlcsa,  and 
immersed  in  things  which  are  seen,  I  mistake  the  person  who 
is  now  writing  this  notice,  for  thyself ;  but  when  I  am  wise, 
this  allusion  vanishee  like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  then 
I  know  that  what  I  thought  to  be  myself  was  only  one  of  my 
manifestations,  only  a  mode  of  my  existence.  It  is  I  who  bark 
in  the  dog,  grow  in  the  tree,  and  murmur  in  the  passing  brook- 
Think  not,  my  brother,  that  thou  art  diverse  aud  alien  from 
myself;  it  is  only  while  we  dwell  in  the  outward  appearance 
that  we  are  two ;  when  we  consider  the  depths  of  our  being,  we 
are  found  to  be  the  same,  for  the  same  self,  the  same  vital 
principle,  animates  us  both.  (We  speak  as  Trnnscendentalist.) 
I  create  the  universe,  and  thou,  also,  my  brother,  createa  the 
same ;  for  we  create  not  two  universes  but  one,  for  we  two 
have  but  one  soul :  there  is  but  one  creative  energy,  which  is 
afaf^ve^  and  under,  and  through  all. 

This  is  no  new  theory  :  this  doctrine  was  well  known  in  the 
East,  before  history  began ;  no  man  con  tell  when  it  oroee,  for 
it  is  as  old  as  thought  iUelf  ^  Rich,  (say  the  Yedas)  is  that 
universal  self,  whom  thou  worshipest  as  the  soul."  We  should 
strive,  therefore,  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the  world  of 
matter,  firom  the  bonds  of  time  and  space,  that  we  may  take  our 
stand  at  once  in  the  'Over-soul,'  which  we  are,  did  we  but  know 
it  We  are  the  Over-soul,  and  we  come  in  our  own  native 
home,  when  we  attidn  to  9ur  true  point  of  view,  where  the 
whole  universe  is  seen  to  be  our  body.  Then  do  we  know  of  a 
truth  that  it  is  we  who  think,  love,  langh,  bark,  growl,  run, 
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orawl,  ndn,  mow,  &&  &o.    Mr.  Smersoti  his  i^tn  •  bMntlfnl 
•zprcttion  to  this  thought ; 

'^  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 

To  the  sonl  that  maketh  all ; 

And  where  it  cometh^  all  thingg  are  ; 

And  it  eoMfith  every  where. 
^  There  is  one  mind,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Essay  on  'Him- 
tory,  ''  common  to  all  indiTidual  men.  Erery  man  is  an  inlet 
to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  onoe  admitted 
to  the  right  of  reason,  is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate. 
What  Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt 
he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any  man  he  can 
understand.  Wfto  hath  access  to  this  Universal  Mind,  is  a  party 
to  all  that  hath  or  can  be  done,  for  this  is  the  only  dtnd  sovereign 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  amoants  to  an  identiflcutjon  of 
man  with  Ood  ;  yet  this  system  is  by  no  means  Pantheistic ; 
perhal»,  indeed,  we  may  bo  permitted  to  coin  a  new  term,  and 
call  it  Human  Pantheism,  Pantheism  sinks  man  in  Qod — makes 
him  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  Divine  existence — but  this 
eyatem^  so  Ihr  from  being  an  absorption  of  humanity  in  God, 
is  an  absorption  of  God  in  the  human  soul.  What  is  the  invisible 
ir^r/cf  of  the  Orientals  ?  This  invisible  worlds  is  identical  with 
the  world  of  iio/en/ta/  existences,  it  is  identical  with  the  abyss 
of  Jacob  Behman  and*  John  Pordfllge.  These  three  expression*", 
the  iuTisible  world,  the  potential  world,  and  the  abyss,  (which 
last  term  we  prefer  as  being  more  expressiTe,)  are  names  indi- 
«ating  one  identical  thing  in  the  uni? erse  of  reality — we  do  not 
miy  in  the  nnlTorse  of  actuality. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  term,  the  abyss  9  Suppose,  in 
thought,  this  Tisible  unlferse  to  be  broken.  Let  all  the  quali. 
ties  by  which  we  distinguish  the  differences  subsisting  among 
the  different  bodies  of  nature,  ceaae  to  manifest  themselTes. 
Let  all  properties,  all  activities  in  nature,  re-enter  into  them- 
selvee.  Let  all  that  by  which  each  matifests  its  own  proper 
existence,  re-enter  the  virtual  state,  so  that  all  properties,  all 
activities,  exist  no  longer  in  act,  but  only  in  the  power  of  acting 
liike  a  circle  that  contraote  more  and  more  till  it  vanishes  in  its 
own  center,  let  all  extensions  contract  Let  all  qualitlea  derived 
from  extension,  or  which  are  manifested  to  ua  through  exteo- 
won,  enter  again  into  themselves.  Let,  in  short,  all  properties 
of  things  be  only  in  potentiality  of  mantfestatien.  The  reader 
most  endeavor  to  effect  those  operations  in  thought. 

But  perpaps  it  will  be  well  to  define  some  of  our  terms 
What  is  essence  ?  What  is  existence  7  What  is  the  difference  in 
signification  between  the  terms  essence  and  existence  ?  Essence 
is  pure  being,  without  efflux  or  manifestation.  Existence  in- 
Tolvea  out-going  or  manifestation.  The  soul  of  man.  and  every 
other  substance,  according  to  the  foundation  of  its  being,  accord- 
ing to  its  center  or  root,  ij  /  but  according  to  its  out-goinga, 
manifestations,  or  operations,  it  exists. 

What  is  potential  existence?  What  is  actual  existence? 
What  is  the  difference  between  potential  and  actual  existence  ? 
A  thing  exists  potentially  or  inpotentia,  when  it  iBpostibte  only. 
This  same  thing  exists  actually  when  it  has  not  only  this  possible 
(potential)  existence,  hut  also  a  real  existence  in  act. 

A  thing  t>,  when  in  potential  or  when  possessing  only  a  pes* 
aible  existence;  but  it  existSy  when  it  has  not  only  its  root  of 
substance  or  being,  but  also  an  actual  maniftstation. 

When  all  outward  things  exist  only  in  potentiality  of  manifes-* 
tation,  or,  in  short,  when  all  things  exist  only  in  potentia^  man 
also  must  cease  from  all  actual  existence ;  and  must  re-enter 
the  potential  slate. 

Man  and  the  universe  will  be  effaced  together— all  things 
will  enter  the  potential  etata  simultaneously  ;  fbr  the  human 
tHieltigenee  re/lects  the  universe,  and  the  re-entering  of  the  nni 
verse  into  the  potential  state  wtll  be  marked  by  the  smoot 
snrfiMe  of  the  minor  (the  mind  of  man)  whiehpvei  thence 
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Ibrth   no  reflediott,   which   marks  thenoefinrth   no   ohaage. 

Thus  beings  become  one  being,  in  potentiality  of  manifesta- 
tion. Tet  when  we  say  one  being,  our  words  must  not  be  taken 
with  too  much  strictness.  Nature  and  man  have  re-entered 
into  themselves,  and  all  things  exist  only  in  potentia  ;  they  have 
become  one  being,  insomueh  as  each  is  now  a  cause  existing  in 
potentiality  of  operation — one  being,  inasmuch  aa  these  cansea 
are  undistinguishable  the  one  fh>m  the  other,  since  all  that  can 
effect  a  distinction  is  swallowed  uv  in  the  abyss  of  potentiality 
But  they  are  many  beings,  insomuch  as  they  are  the  potentiality 
of  a  world  involving  diversity  and  change. 

The  Orientals  held,  as  a  very  general  thing,  the  Abyss  to  be 
Ood.  The  visible  universe  is  nothing  other  than  the  Abyss 
itself,  proceeding  from  the  potential  state  into  actual  relations 
—proceeding  from  invisibility  to  visibility.  Hence  the  invisi- 
ble world,  if  it  have  a  substantial  existence,  (which  it  must  have, 
if  it  be  identical  with  Ood,)  is  the  substance  of  the  visible, 
so  that  there  would  be  but  one  substance  or  beins:  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  the  Abyss,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  one.  The 
universe,  therefore,  while  in  the  potential  state.would  be  Ood, 
but  after  it  has  proceeded  forth  from  invisibility  or  visibility, 
it  is  the  actual  world.  Thus  Ood  is  supposed  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  visible  world.  While  things  are  in  their  actual 
relations,  they  are  not  Ood,  but  when  they  return  into  their 
primordial  source,  they  are  Ood  -,  for  each  thing  according  to 
its  potential  existence  is  of  the  Abyss,  and  it  is  the  whole  Abyss, 
for  the  very  being  of  the  Abyss  consists  in  this,  that  all  which 
distinguishes  one  thing  from  another  is  swallowed  up,  destroyed. 
It  is  probably  for  these  or  similar  reasona,  that  some  of  our 
subjective  Idealists  affirm  that  **•  they  are  Ood  when  they  are 
out  of  the  body,  but  not  Ood  when  in  the  body." 

Man  is  dependant-,  for  the  continuance  of  his  life,  upon  that 
which  is  not  himself  There  is  no  life  in  the  Abyss,  where  all 
relations  have  vanished  ;  there  is  no  life  in  pure  essence,  but 
only  in  existence.  Life  oea8««s  when  man  ettters  the  Abyss: 
it  commences  when  he  emerges  ftom  the  Abyss,  and  enters  inte 
relations.  MatPs  life  itin  coneurrenee,  in  relatione.  The  activity 
of  the  sonl,  whereby  it  enters  into  relations,  is  the 'life  of  the 
soul.  The  act  of  passing  frt>m  the  state  or  essence  into  that  of 
existence,  is  life.  Life,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  soul,  and 
upon  that  which  it  is  in  relations ;  for  the  activi^,  which  Is 
the  life,  changes  its  character  according  as  it  is  in  relatione  with 
different  oljeets.  Man  livea  in  order  of  the  natural  Ufo,  by 
eating  food  ;  he  lives,  by  being  brought,  through  the  operaUons 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  into  relatione  with  this  visible  and 
tangible  world.  Deprive  man  of  nourishment,  and  he  dies. 
Destroy  his  organa  of  sense,  and  he  sinks  iikto  thd  condition, 
described  in  the  quotation  from  Dupnis.— fivt  this  body  wiU  be 
dissolved,  this  earthly  tabernacle  most  be  withdrawn ;  when 
therefore  we  lose  this  body,  which  is  the  instrument  whereby 
we  are  bought  into  relation  with  that  which  is  not  ourselves, 
how  do  we  knowthat  we  shairnot  be  cut  off  from  all  concur- 
rence, from  all  relation  7  The  man  who  has  no  life  higher  than 
that  of  the  body,  has  no  well  grounded  hope  of  immortality ; 
for  the  body,  will  one  day  be  disorganised,  and  will  return  to  its 
original  elements. 

Is  there  any  life  different  from  that  of  the  body,  and,  if  there 
is  such  a  life,  how  shall  man  obtain  it  ?  Is  there  a  spiritual 
world  with  which  we  may  be  in  immediate  relations,  even  as 
we  are  in  relation  with  the  natural  world  mediately  through  the 
body. 

If  there  is  a  spiritual  world  with  which  the  soul  can  cmhe 
into  immediate  relations,  then  the  soul  can  live  two  lives  at  onoe, 
one  natural  in  the  body,  and  the  other  spiritual  in  comnmnion 
with  this  spiritual  world.  If  the  body  is  destroyed  this  spirit- 
lifb  will  not  eease  with  the  lifsinthe  body  ;  for,  hj  the  hypothe- 
sis^  it  Is  independent  of  the  body,  conaisiang  in  an  immtdiaU 
conenrr«net  with  spiritual  things.  When  the  body  decaji,  the 
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Boul  will  not  return  into  tlie  Abjss,  for  it  will  continue  in  Mtutl' 
tkoagh  flpiritoal  relations.  As  the  body  is  snsUined  by  natural 
Bonrishment,  so  the  eonl  will  be  enstaiiied  by  epiritual  nourish- 
ment. 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

FOB  THE  WESK  EHDIVa  DEO.  16. 
Latest  Date  Deo.  1. 

The  news  from  tho  old  world  by  the  latest  Steamer  is  not  of 
an  interesting  charaoter.  Great  preparations  were  making  in 
England  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1851.  The  sum  of 
£20,000  to  be  giren  away  as  prizes,  has  been  deposited,  and 
stands  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees  fbr  the  objeets  intended. 
Ifr.  Lea,  of  Astley,  Worcestershire,  formerly  a  large  manufac- 
turer, has  put  the  workingmen  of  Kinderminister  into  training 
for  the  contest.  He  has  issued  an  address  to  them,  in  which  he 
calls  their  attention  to  the  projected  exhibition  as  a  means  by 
which  the  trade  of  Kidderminister  may  be  promoted — requesta 
them  to  form  Committees  of  the  men  at  the  principal  firms,  and 
endeavor  to  make  some  improvements  in  their  staple  manniho- 
tnre  which  may  oall  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  them— and 
offers  the  munificent  prize  of  100  guineas  for  the  man  or  set  of 
men  who  may  invent  a  new  article  of  any  description,  prorided 
it  is  done  in  Kinderminister,  and  adapted  for  general  use. 

In  France,  the  proceedings  in  the  Assembly  on  the  22d  were 
opened  with  a  long  defense  by  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte  of  his  con- 
duct in  Africa.  He  complained  in  strong  terms  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  which  deprived  him  of  his  rank  in  the 
army.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  only  arbitrary,  but  an  attack 
on  his  independence  as  a  representative  of  the  people.  He  then 
attempted  to  complain  of  the  deplorable  and  anti-republican  in- 
fluence exercised  by  M.  do  Persigny  over  the  President  of  the 
Repnblic,  but  tho  President  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  allow 
him  to  proceed. 

On  the  23d,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
the  Minister  of  the  Finanoes  stated  that  the  question  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Franee  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate the  result  with  the  least  possible  delay.  After  some  oth- 
er bustnese  had  been  gone  through,  the  Chamber  passed  the  or* 
der  of  the  day  on  another  proposal  brought  forward  by  M. 
Thouret,  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  oen- 
snring  what  had  passed  in  the  Assembly  on  Wednesday.  The 
Assembly  then  adjourned.  On  the  24th  the  proceedings  offered 
no  interest,  saving  that  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day  on  a  petition  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  tho  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre. 

The  scenes  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  in  the  Assembly, 
led  to  two  duels  on  Thursday  morning.  The  first  was  betwean 
MM.  Brives  and  Berard,  and  the  second  between  M.  Segnr  d' 
Anguesseau  and  M.  Bertholdn.  In  both  cases  pistols  were  the 
arms  chosen,  but  no  injury  was  dona  on  either  hand,  and  the 
belligereate  afterwards  ap  peared  in  the  Assembly  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  A  duel  was  fought  on  Saturday  between  M. 
Pierre  Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  of  Rovige,  editor  of  the  legiti- 
mist Journal  Corsaire.  The  police  having  interfered,  prevent- 
en  the  meeting  in  the  mpming ;  but  in  the  afternoon  they  re- 
paired to  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  where  the  duel  took  plaee.  The 
weapon  chosen  was  the  sabre. 

M.  Bonaparte  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand  and  breast, 
Hs,  however,  soooeeded  in  disarming  his  adversary,  who  asked 
to  continue  the  combat  with  small  swords.  To  this  the  seconds 
of  M.  Bonaparte  objeoted,  and  proposed  pistols.  But  an  under- 
standing having  been  come  to  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  a 
deelaration  was  signed,  ahd  they  left  the  ground  Another  duel 
took  plaee  on  8«iidaj,  in  a  Md  SMUT  the  xftilroftd  stitlonatSt. 


Germun,  between  M.  Pierre,  Bonaparte  and  M.  Adrtn  da  la  Tal 
ettOi  pri&eipal  Editor  of  tho  AftembUe  NiUUnal 

Two  propositions  have  been  presented  to  the  Assembly  with 
the  olyeet  of  putting  down  duelling ;  one  of  whieh  suggeatb  that 
any  Representatives  who  shall  provoke  or  fight  a  dael  aball  for- 
feit his  seat»  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election  for  one  yor 
from  his  dismissal.  The  other  proposition  is,  that  both  the  prio- 
eipala  and  the  seoonda  shall  be  prevented  firom  the  exercise  of 
their  dvil  rights  for  not  less  than  one,  and  not  more  than  tv:. 
yearsi  without  referenee  to  the  penalties  at  present  provided  fer 
by  the  law. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  Naples  contains  the  followin; 
stranfio  statement:  " The  Government  has  become  oxlrcme'\ 
aensitive  all  at  once.  An  order  has  just  been  iasucd  to  all  ih» 
theatrical  managers  directing  thai  the  wardrobe  keeper  (c/y/At 
vestairtf)  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  dancera*  dresses  io 
the  ballast  being  of  proper  length,  bight  and  breadth  ao  that  too 
much  of  the  peraon  be  not  immodestly  cvposed  as  heretofore  h&s 
been  I  he  case. 

"  This  new  march  of  delicacy  has  extended  to  the  statue?  in 
the  Bourbon  museum ;  a  quantity  of  now  plaster  has  been  added 
in  certain  places,  and  it  is  seriously  talked  of,  that  the  A  polios, 
Mercuites,  Cupids  and  Vonnsca  are  to  be  so  attired  that  \ht 
visitor  will  only  be  able  to  aee  their  head  and  arms.  This  has 
been  recommended  by  some  wise  Jesuites  who,  I  think,  wooM 
have  done  better  had  they,  before  clothinj?  marble  statues  (who 
have  hitherto  stood  the  Winter  without  catchin*;  cold)  have  had 
some  consideration  for  the  miserable  human  beings  who,  almost 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  crowd  tho  streets. 

'*I  have  forther  to  notice  an  act  of  Vandalism  stiU  more 
deplorable  than  this,  because  it  effects  not  the  degradation  but 
the  destruction  of  someof  the  most  precious  objects  of  art.  The 
Clueen  Mother,  on  her  recent  death,  left  a  fine  collection  of 
valuable  en«rravings,  and  the  inventory  of  her  property  isb  ein§ 
made  out ;  you  will  scarcly  credit  ihst  tho  legal  functionary  who 
has  this  charge  has  ordered  the  destraetion  in  his  pretence  of  al 
the  plates  where  the  females  have  their  nock  a  uncovered. 

**  I  have  been  inlbrned  that  among  other  magnificent  proof 
plates,  there  was  one  highly  prised,  of  tho  *  BnUevement  d'£a- 
rorya,'  and  also  a  quantity  of  engravings,  extremely  rare  and 
valuable,  all  of  whieh  ware  oommitted  to  the  flames,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  the  artists,  who  highly  esteemed  them,  and 
who  even  aolieited  that  the  fragments  should  bo  preserved  for 
the  purpose  of  study  and  history,  after  the  parts  which  might 
be  deemed  indecent  should  be  out  out  with  a  knife  ;  bat  all  was 
refiiaed.  Will  they  tell  of  the  Vandalism  of  the  revolationists 
after  this  1" 


IStmB  of  tl)e  tDetk. 
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Ths  HuifOARiAif  £ziLis.^>We  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a 
good  part  of  last  aveniag  with  the  Hungarian  officers  from  Co- 
mom,  who  arrived  in  the  Hermaan  yesterday.  They  are  not 
at  all  disheartened  by  the  calamities  whieh  have  belUlen  their- 
country,  but  eaoonnter  unfriendly  fortune  with  the  same  cour 
age  and  stedfastness  as  thqr  ^ktb  been  wont  to  anstain  the  on- 
set of  Haynan's  aquadrons.  The  names  of  those  who  arrived 
yesterday  are  as  fbliows : 

Ladislaos  UJha^,  [pronooaoed  Wee-hah-^]  Civil  Qo^ernor 
of  Gomom. 

Theresia  Ujhasy,  hla  wife.  """"^""" 

Clara  and  Itka  CJha^,  his  daughters.  — — 

Wolfgang  and  Theodor  Ujha^,  hia  sons ;  the  first  Captain  of 
Infiutry,  and  the  second  Ci^tain  of  Jagers. 

Apollonia  Jagello,  [proaoonood  Tah-gello.] 

Wilhelm  Veis,  Captain  af  the  Pioneers. 

Saariah  Radiirioh,  Gapliin  of  the  Pionoon. 
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Heinrioh  Defthne,  Colonel  of  the  Infiuitry. 
Mr.  Ujliaxy,  his  tmOj,  and  tlio  officers  Moompanylng  him, 
including  Colonel  Pragay  and  Major  Fomet,  are  the  gaeste  of 
the  Aator  House.  Mile.  Jagelle  is  at  «he  Irrlag  House.  BIr. 
Ujhazy  will  lea^e  in  a  day  or  two  for  Washington.  Thougji  ad- 
▼anoed  in  years,  he  retains  aU  the  freshness  and  fire  of  youth. 
A  oonsiderahle  number  of  other  exiles  will  anire  here  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Hungarian  Colony  at 
some  suitable  point  in  the  West.  The  illustrious  Klapka  will 
probably  join  Mr.  Ujhasy  in  its  direetion. 

Mile.  JagelJa  was  rcoeived'at  the  Ir?ing  House  by  its  popular 
proprietor.  At  two  o'clock  she  appeared  in  the  dining  saloon, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  was  crowded  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  greatest  anxiety  and  desire  were  felt  and  exhibited  by  all 
present  to  pay  her  the  most  marked  defierenoe  and  attention. 
On  her  right  and  left  sat  the  Hon.  Mr.  Donelson,  lady  and 
daughters,  together  with  the  physician  of  the  Hermann,  who 
acted  as  interpreter. 

When  the  doth  was  remoted,  and  the  oonftotlonary  was 
placed  on  the  table,  a  most  affecting  incident  ooourred  A 
quadrangular  tewer,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  compond  of  con- 
fection materials,  was  placed  before  her.  At  the  base  of  the 
tower,  cannon,  muskets,  balls,  swords,  and  other  military  wea- 
pons were  intermingled,  in  ttoni  of  which  was  inscribed  the 

following  motto : 

^<£slebe  die  Qngamisehen 
Helden 
and 

Heldinnen.'' 

At  the  top  waTed  the  Hungarian  tri-celor  of  ©reen,  redand 
white.    On  three  sides  of  the  tower,  emblasoned  in  gold,  were 

the  Lion  of  England,  over  whose  head  rerted  the  crown ;  the  i  ^^^  ^  ^  Hungarian  officer  is  not  true.    It  was  si 
insignia  of  France  on  the  sides  with  military  doTices ;  and  the  ^^^^  j^  England  who  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  waving  over  aU,  which  emblem    pj^ag^„gg„  ^hen  the  Hermann  was  at  Sonthamptc 
ised  the  sympathy  and  protection,  in  the  time  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  of  the  three  great  powers,  offered  to  the  Hungarian 
Refugees.    On  the  fourth  side  stood  a  figure  of  the  Heroine 
hersel .   She  was  represented  as  standing  on  the  oolors  of  Aus- 
tria and  trampling  them  under  foot    In  her  right  hand  she- 
carried  a  staff,  on  which  was  placed  the  Cap  of  Liberty.    In 
her  left  hand  was  a  sword.     Around  her  shoulders  and  person 
was  thrown  a  red  sash,  indicative  of  her  ranx  as  Lieutenant  in> 
Hungarian  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  In  the  background,  enfolding 
the  figure,  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Hungarian  Tri-oolor, 
and  Ensigns  of  France  and  England.     When  Mile.  JageUo's 
eyes  rested  on  this,  so  chastely  and  beautifully  designed,  she 
sCarted  with  an  irresistible  impulse  of  emotion.    Her  parson 
became  half  raised  ftrom  the  chair,  and  a  fiood  of  tears  burst 
from  her  eyes. 

When  her  emotion  had  somewhat  abated,  she  called  for  Mr 
Howard  (who  was  close  by)  and  Uking  him  by  both  hands,  she 
said,  in  her  native  language, "  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for 
my  country  and  unutterable  gratitude  for  myself,  to  you,  Mr. 
Howard,  for  this  unexpected  token  of  sympathy  for  the  strug- 
gles of  my  libcrty-loring  but  down-trodden  people."  While  she 
spoke,  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  company— ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen—took place,  and  the  most  intense  interest  and  excite- 
ment were  visible  in  every  countenance.  The  scene  was,  at  this 
moment,  one  of  a  peculiarly  strange  kind.  Memories  of  cour- 
age and  bloodshed,  of  deeds  of  heroism  and  glory,  of  frightftil 
butchery  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  came  over  the  mind,  quick- 
ening and  heating  the  block.  Mr.  Howsrd  replied  that  he  was 
more  than  proud  of  the  honor  of  having  as  his  guest  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  woman  of  modem  times.  After  this  the  or- 
nament was  passed  round  the  tables  on  both  ordinaries. 

Then  gcnUcmcn  rose  in  groups  and  desired  most  respectfully 
the  honor  of  wine,  to  which  she  gracefully  and  cordially  assented. 
She  made  her  responce  to  the  chailtnges  standing.    Ai  this 


particular  point,  her  figure,  which  is  of  the  medium  sise,  appeared 
to  much  advantage.  Her  head  and  neck  are  finely  formed,  her 
countenance  having  a  remarkably  swee  t  eression.  Her 
person  is  full,  but  of  delicate  and  graceful  symmetry,  Her  hair 
is  of  light  brown,  the  masses  of  which  are  paited  in  plain  and 
simple  folds  upon  her  forehead.  Her  eyes,  naturally  mild,  are 
sometimes  lit  up  with  a  most  brilliant  and  piercing  expression^ 
In  her  demeanor  she  is  exceedingly  amiable,  kindly,  retiring 
and  modest.  She  wore  a  dress  of  \ighi  blue  silk,  with  a  tri-color 
scarf  gracefully  thrown  across  her  siioulders.  Her  ornaments 
were  but  few,  but  of  the  rarest  kind  and  workmanship. 

After  dinner  she  Wont  into  the  public  room  accompanied  by 
Miss  Donalson  and  family,  when  the  other  ladies  surrounded 
her  in  groups,  and  bade  her  welcome  to  this  land  of  liberty. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Howard  we  were  enabled  to 
see  the  Polka  coat  worn  by  this  brave  creature,  when,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  country,  she  exposed  her  life,  and  went  as  a  scout 
into  the  Austrian  camp.  It  is  of  white  cashmere,^  thick  and 
strong  of  texture,  lined  with  red  cloth,  and  braded  with  cording 
of  the  aame  color.  The  sabretache,  or  leather  pocket,  slung 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  leather  belt,  was  likewise  shown  us. 

Dtjuring  the  evening  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Irving  House 
were  crowded.  The  tower  which  had  been  displayed  at  dinner 
was  placed  en  a  centre  table,  and  the  general  wonder  wsa  how 
so  magnificent  a  thing  could  be  got  up  so  soon,  as  it  was  not 
thought  of  till  after  10  o*clock.  Some  one  happening  to  touch 
the  tri-color  flag  surmounting  the  tower,  it  fell,  when  Col.  Pra- 
gay,  who  was  present  by  invitation,  happily  remarked  that  this 
was  proper  for  the  flag  had  really  fallen.  The  ladies  seemed 
particularly  to  observe  the  dress  in  which  Mile,  played  the  sol- 
dier, as  also  her  scarf  and  bonnet,  the  latter  of  which  is  made 
up  of  the  tri  color.  We  may  add  that  the  report  of  being  en- 
stated  by  some 
some  of  the 
passengers  when  the  Hermann  was  at  Southampton. 


Thb  PxaxHAN  McBDxa. — The  verdict  of  the  Coroner,  pro- 
nouncing Professor  Webster  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Park- 
man,  does  not  seem  to  have  occasioned  much  surprise.  For 
seme  days  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for  such  a  result, 
inconsequence  of  developments,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, tending  to  show  that  the  murder  was  premeditated.  The 
Coroner's  Jury  have  spoken  their  convictions  freely  and  fully, 
without  bias,  we  believe,  from  any  opinion  outside  of  the  room, 
where  their  protracted  and  carefol  inquiry  was  conducted.  It 
now  remains  to  extend  to  the  prisoner  a  fiur  trial  before  the 
high  legal  tribunal  of  the  State.  And  we  trust  that  the  agiU- 
tion  which  has  existed  upon  this)  mehmcholy  subject  may  be 
stilled  during  the  intervai 

We  learn  that  Professor  Webster's  appearance  to-day  Is  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  it  has  been  of  late— that  aUhough  he  has 
read  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  it  has  not  disturbed 
him  in  the  least,  apd  he  renuuns  perfectly  calm  and  self-pos- 
scfsed.  He  is  in  good  health,  and  apparently  quite  contented 
in  his  situation  and  satisfied  with  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
oeives  fh>m  the  officers  of  the  JaiL  It  has  been  reported  that 
his  cell  was  better  furnished  and  his  fhre  more  sumptuous  than 
other  prisoners.  We  are  Informed  that  his  accomodations  are 
only  improved  by  the  allowancee  of  some  footmats,  but  it  is  true 
that  his  food  is  furnished  by  his  friends  from  a  restaurant  in 
Court  Square.  Professor  Webster's  time  is  whplly  employed 
in  reading  and  epistolary  correspondence  with  his  friends.  Al- 
though it  is  understood  that  Hon.  Franklin  Dexter  has  declined 
to  act  as  counsel  for  defence,  he  is  still  admitted  at  the  Jail  as 
•neh|  in  common  with  Edward  D.  Sohier,  Esq. 

[Boston  Transcript,  Fridaj. 

The  Jfonal  haa  the  IbllcwiBs xenHrto  mi  th^tamaaWiO^  : 
ifcwiH  beactiosd  thai  the  Jwy  affirm  thai  tho  zvnalas  wsrc 
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those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  declare  their  oonvietion  that  he 
oame  to  hit  death  in  eonaeqnence  of  wounds  iDfiicted  by  Pr 
Webster ;  but  no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  act 
was  one  of  wilfal  murder  or  nanslaaghter.    The  eyidenoe  upon 
whieh  this  Teidiot  is  based  has  been  rery  properly  withheld 
flrom  the  pablio,  and  tho  Coroner  and  his  advisers  are  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  hare  resisted 
the  ersTings  of  an  idle  cariosity  tat  a  public  examiniatlon.    Had 
a  different  course  been  adopted  and  the  eyidence  against  the 
prisoner  been  made  public  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
withot  that  rebutting  testimony  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  h^ 
if  prepared  to  produce,  an  unprejudiced  Jury  to  try  the  case 
could  not  haTC  been  empanelled  in  the  Btate.    The  accuse 
would  have  been  prejudged  and  condemned,  and  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Jury  would  hare  exercised  and  infiuenoe  orer 
their  deliberations,  unsuspected,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
prejudicial  to  Dr.  Webster. 

The  public  should  not  hastily  jamp  at  a  conclusion  of  guilt 
from  the  Terdlct  of  the  Coroner's  Jury.  The  cTidence  adduced 
before  these  tribunals  is  generally  of  an  ex  parte  character,  and 
it  is  not  considered  necessary,  neither  is  it  usual,  for  the  sus- 
pected party  to  make  his  defence.  In  this  case  it  is  not  known 
even  ttiat  any  defence  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Webster .  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  can  be  regarded 
only  as  indicating  that  circumstances  fphich  are  vnaxpfainedy  but 
which  may  admit  of  an  explanation,  furnish  evidence  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  Jury  that  the  deed  of  violence  wos  committed  by  tbe 
accused.  We  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
public  mind  unprejudiced,  so  far  as  in  our  power  lies.  If  Dr. 
Webster  is  guilty,  we  entertain  no  fear  that  he  will  not  receive 
his  deserts:  if  innocent,  he  is  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  and 
to  a  fidr  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 


offspring,  the  old  man  knew  not^  nor  did  he  know  who  the  lady 
was,  or  whence  she  came. 

Upon  this  information  the  sale  was  stopped,  and  Madeline  was 
taken  posseasion  of  by  Mr.  Charles  Lovenskiold.  to  whose  hu- 
mane exertions  in  her  behalf,  she  is  perhaps  indebted  for  her 
liberty.  Mr.  L.  has  kindly  installed  her  in  his  own  family,  and 
will  bring  her  up  aa  a  member  of  it  if  the  law  does  not  defeat  his 
benevolent  intentions.  The  girl,  though  of  late  years  mingling 
almost  exclusively  with  the  negroes  of  Mr.  Daran^s  household, 
is  intelligent  beyond  her  years,  speaks  both  French  and  Span- 
ish fluently,  and  understands  English. 

The  affair  speedily  obtained  public  notoriety  in  the  lower  psat 
of  the  city,  and  created  an  intense  excitement.  Sereral  free 
persons  of  color  interested  themselves  in  the  case,  and  in  a  few 
hours  collected  among  their  own  class  nearly  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  buy  the  girl  out  of  the  estate  and  bestow  upon  her  her 
freedom.  This  has  not  been  permitted,  however,  and  from 
present  sppearanoes  there  ia  little  probability  of  her  subjection 
to  the  degradation  of  being  included  in  the  chattela  of  the  auc- 
cession.  Mr*  Dnran  has  left  no  heire,  and  dying  intestsUe,  his 
property  escheats  to  the  State,  after  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
rors.  There  is  but  one  creditor,  and  his  feelings  were  as  deeplj 
affected  yesterday  as  those  of  any  person  present.  M.  Lovenki- 
old  and  others  who  have  taken  the  girVs  cause  in  hand,  howev- 
er, have  determined  upon  an  entire  purification  of  the  girl,  and, 
if  it  be  practicable,  will  bring  the  case  before  the  Courta  inaneik 
a  manner  that  a  Jury  shall  pass  upon  her  blood. 


i«  m 


A  WHrrB  Girl  nearly  sold  into  Slatkrt. —  The  New 
Orleans  True  Delia  relates  the  following  startling  incident : 

One  of  the  most  revolting,  and  at  the  samo  time,  touching 
scenes,  it  has  ever  been  oar  lot  to  witness,  occurred  yesterday  in 
the  Auction  store  of  Mr.  N.  Vigrnle,  on  Contl-st.  The  estate  of 
Mr.  Benvenuto  Duran,  lately  decersed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
slaves,  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  credit<)r.  The  negroes 
were  brought  up,  as  is  usually  the  case,  one  by  one,  and  exhibited 
to  the  bystanders,  before  being  pat  to  the  hammer.  On  tlie 
presentation  of  the  third,  advertised  as  "  Madeline,  sn  orphan 
qnadroon,  aged  about  nine  years,"  every  one  present  was  hor- 
rified to  behold  before  them  a  lovely  $irl,  delecotely  formed, 
white  as  the  purest  of  the  Circassian  race,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  and  her  slender  frame  convulsed  with  sobs.  There  was 
a  pause  of  some  minutes.  The  crowd  could  not  realize  thai 
one  of  their  own  race  could  be  thus  led  up  among  negroes  to  be 
passed  into  a  long  bondage.  Amasement  was  succeeded  by 
lndi<rnation,  as  several  gentlemen  set  about  enquiring  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  child  had. been  thrust  into  such  degrading 
associations. 


^  »>o»«-^ 


Mr.  Duran,  it  appears,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  \  was  some 
years  since  in  affluence  in  this  city,  but  latterly,  his  circumstan- 
ces declining,  he  moved  from  the  First  to  the  Third  Munieipali- 
ty,  where  he  kept  a  small  grocery  store,  and  struggled  through 
comparative  poverty.  None  of  the  negroes  knew  anything  of  the 
early  history  of  the  girl,  except  one  old  man,  who,  dying  when 
her  child  was  yet  but  an  in&nt,  Mr.  Duran  took  the  orphan  in 
charge,  to  rear  as  an  adopted  child.  This  was  when  he  was  in 
prosperity.  For  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  a  la- 
dy was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  lir.  Duran's  House  regularly  to 
tee  the  child,  and  continued  her  visits  until  about  the  time  he 
noved  into  the  Third  Municipality,  since  when,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  she  has  never  baen  seen.  Whether  this  lady  was  a 
ff^faHlTf  w  fHmd  ff  Ik*  Mffthir,  iatwsrtidlatUflttff  har 


Mr.  Wssstcb  and  the  Hungarians. — Mr.  Wel>ster  being  ai 
the  Aslor  House  for  a  short  time,  the  Hungarian  exiles,  now  ih6 
free  guests  of  that  hospitable  establishmont,"  called  upon  the 
distinguished  statesman  in  a  body  last  evening  at  his  rooma. 

The  venersble  Ujhaxy,  late  governor  ot  Comom,  with  his 
ftmiiysutr,  was  ititrodoced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  by  Count 
Vass — another  Hungarian  exile— -who  in  the  course  of  four 

*  

months  has  learned  to  express  himself  in  the  English  Jangriase 
with  perfect  proprirtv.  ll)hazy  addressed  Mr.  Websrer  wiih 
much  feeling  in  the  fallowing  words  : 

Sir — ^Strangers,  ar«i  in  a  strange  land,  in  the  midst  of  oor 
misfortunes  we  cotao  t*  America,  to  at^ek  an  asylum  here. 
Power  connot  strett  >  Its  hands  so  far  as  to  teach  ne,  in  this 
Western  World,  here  we  are  safe,  and  we  feel  ourselvei 
secure. 

[n  one  of  your  late  speechea  yom  expressed  a  sympathy  for 
us  in  the  midst  of  on  essw  hicpenetraied  our  hearts 

We  thank  yon.  We  pray  you  to  encourage  the  same  feelings, 
to  continue  in  the  same  sympathy,  and  ao  to  mitigate  oor 
sorrows. 

We  look  to  America  for  kindness  and  protection.  We  look 
to  you,  sir,  for  counsel  and  for  consolation ;  and  that  Power 
which  sees  all  things  and  governs  all,  will  not  fail  in  its  reward 
to  your  generous  mind. 

Mr.  Webster,  taking  the  Governor  by  the  hand,  made  tbs 
following  reply : 

I  give  you  my  hand  with  great  pleasure.  We  are  glad  to  see 
you  and  your  friends.  The  effort  which  you  have  so  gallantly 
made  for  Hungarian  Nationality  and  Hungarian  Liberty  has 
won  our  hearts.  We  welcome  you  to  these  Western  shores.  We 
are  honored  that  you  have  sought  an  asylum  here  from  the  po* 
litieal  misfortunes  which  you  have  sufi'ered  at  home.  Onr  sym* 
pathies  are  with  you  and  for  you,  and  for  those  objects  of  your 
affections  which  you  have  left  behind  you.  The  whole  Ameri* 
can  people  take  an  interest  in  your  efforts  for  Libeity  and  In- 
dependence, The  blow  of  power  which  struck  dgwn  your 
hopes  fell  heavily  also  on  our  own  hearts.  <  In  the  midst  of  year 
misfortunes,  you  come  far  away  to  a  land  of  strangers  in  search 
of  aafety.  Here^  you  find  it.  Here,  we  assure  it  to  you.  No 
anan^'ii  himd  aluU  hana  or  teuoh  you.    Saogariaos,  70a  ais 
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all  welcome.  Yoa  who  haTe  come,  and  joar  friends  wlio  shall 
come,  will  all  And  here,  sympathy,  protection,  and  secnrity. 
Again  I  saj,  Sir,  yonr  gallantry,  }%ar  loYe  of  liberty,  and  yonr 
miefbrtnnes  hare  made  you  welcome  to  all  Americans. 

Ujhasy,  when  this  speech  was  interpreted  to  him  by  Oeunt 
Van,  was  affected  to  tears,  and  desired  the  Connt  to  say  that 
God  would  not  forgel  anch  considerate  and  such  ganerooi^  sym- 
pathy, [Oour.  &  £nqr. 

QToiDtt  anb  dotrntrg  3ttms. 


Fraud  is  Dby  Qoods. — The  merchants  of  New  York  are 
preparin!;  a  pstitton  to  the  Legislature  of  fthe  State^  asking  the 
passage  of  a  law  enforcing  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  selteis 
of  dry  goods,  which  are  short  measure,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  {quantity  short  by  a  ftifr  meaaorement.  in  addition  ta  the 
deficiency.  They  say  it  is  a  common  habit  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Pennsylrania,  New  England,  and  all  parts  of 
Europe,  to  put  up  dry  goods  in  this  way.  The  N.  Y.  Coorier 
adds  that  the  eril  here  alluded  i'%  has  become  very  extensive  in 
almost  every  kind  of  goods  from  abroad  which  find  a  market  in 
that  city.  In  broadcloths,  cotton  goods,  linens,  carpetinga,  &c. 
the  pieces  sent  here  from  abroad  a  re  found  to  fall  short  by  a  yard 
or  more  of  the  measure  marked  upon  them  and  for  whtch  they 
are  sod.  The  practice  works  a  two-fold  interesi  to  the  com- 
mercial public— it  defrauds  them  of  their  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  affects  their  character.  There  are  also  coniplai'*ts  of  similar 
frauds  in  the  quality  of  Aoods  sent  there  for  a  market,  especially 
carpetings.  The  first  part  of  the  piece— that  wliich  upon  sale 
is  alone  exposed — is  of  a  much  finer  and  better  quality  than  the 
rest.  This  deception  is  injurious  in  the  same  way,  and  to  quite 
aa  great  an  extent  as  the  one  first  noticed. 


Halbaook. — ^When  Taaiewies,  the  modeiaa,  first  came  to 
England,  he  liTed  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  One  day,  after 
paying  sereral  Tisits,  he  called  a  hackney-eoaeh,  and  having 
■eatad  himself,  the  coachman  inquired  whither  he  should  drlTc 
to: 

^'Home.  mon  ami ;  yon  go  me  home." 

"  Home,  sir  I  but  where  is  your  home  t" 

^  Ah !  me  not  know ;  de  name  of  de  street  has  escape  out  of 
my  memory.  I  have  forgot  him.  Whatshallldo?  (Ooachman 
smltea)  Ah !  you  are  gay;  come  now,  yon  understand  de 
mosique,  eh  t*' 

"  Music,  what^s  that  to  do  with  the  street  ?'' 

"  Ah !  Tous  Terres,  yon  shall  see.  (Hams  a  tone.)  Vat  is 
datr 

**  Why,  Bialbrook." 

"  Ah!  dat  if  hfan.   IbllMEo'  fltreet,  a^w  you  driTt  a  aie  home.' 


A  lazy,  plodding,  snail-paced  chap  might  hafO  got  on*  in  the 
world  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  be  won*t  do  these  times.  We  to 
in  an  age  of  quick  ideas  ;  men  think  quick — speak  quick-*eat| 
sleep,  court,  marry  and  die  qnick^-slow  coaches  ain't  tolerated. 
"  Go  ahead,  if  you  buret  your  boileV'  ia  the  motto  of  the  age : 
and  he  succeeds  in  every  line  of  busineas  who  has  most  of  the 
snapping  turtle  in  him;  *'be  up  and  dressed/'  always — not 
gaping  or  rubbing  your  eves  as  if  yon  wore  half  asleep,  but 
wide  awake  for  whatever  may  torn  op,  and  you  may  be  some* 
body  befwe  you  die.  Think,  plan,  reflect  as  much  as  you  please 
befisre  yon  act  |  Irat  think  quickly  and  closely,  and  when  yon 
have  fixed  your  eyes  upon  an  object  spring  to  the  mark  at  once. 


Rbduotion  0  t  he  Na  tal  Debt. — ^The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  for  the  reduction  of  the  British  national 
debt,  at  a  meeting  on  the  10th  ult.,  on  examination  of  the 
amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Jaly  S, 
certified  that  the  actual  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  beyond  the  expenditnra, 
was  £  11.398  Os.  8d.  Notice  was  consequently  given  according 
lolaw,  that  one  quarter  of  the  said  sum,  £10,349  10s.,  would  he 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 

debt. 
At  this  rate  of  appropriation  it  will  be  extingnished  in  80,- 

000  years.. 


^  ■  1^1 1 


FATAt.  A  iDBNT.^On  thc  lOth  instant,  when  the  Kev.  Elipha 
White,  pastor  of  the  Preabyterian  ehuroh,  on  John's  Island,  S. 
0.  was  returning  tram  his  plantation  to  the  parsonage,  on 
horseba  k,  the  horse  became  unmanageable.  Mr.  White,  find* 
^Bg  he  had  no  control  of  the  animal,  threw  himself  off,  and  in  so 
doing  fractured  his  ancle  in  a  terrible  manner.  Professional 
asaiataaoa  waa  obtained,  and  it  was  found  neceilsary  to  ampu- 
tate the  limbk  The  reverend  gentleman  bore  the  operation 
with  much  fortitude,  but,  we  are  pained  to  say,  expired  within 
a  few  hours  after  its  completion.  Mr.  White  was  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  wss  much  respected  by  his  congregation 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  will  deeply  regret  his  loss. 


A  MopKL  Crrr. — ^The  city  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  does  not  owe  a  sin- 
gle cent  of  public  debt,  and  has  money  in  bank,  besides  taxes 
due  and  collectable.  It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
brought  into  the  houses  of  her  citiiens,  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tain springs.  It  is  lighted  by  gas  of  pure  and  excellent  quali- 
ty ;  has  the  best  appointed  and  most  effective  fire  department 
of  any  city  of  its  sise  in  America,  and  is  the  only  dty  in  the 
State  which  wholly  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  lastsom* 


Mosic  AMD  PoBTBT. — **  Who  Is  thcrc  that,  in  logical  words, 
can  express  the  effect  music  has  on  us  t  A  kind  of  inarticulate 
unfathomable  speech,  which  leade  to  the  edge  of  the  iafinitOi 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gaae  into  tliat.  Song  seems  jiomehow 
the  very  central  essence  of  us ;  as  ii  all  the  rest. were  wrap^ges 
and  hulls !  All  inmost  things  are  melodious ;  naturally  utter 
(hemselves  in  sonir.  The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  The 
Greeks  fabled  of  sphere-harmonies;  it  was  the  feeling  they  had 
of  the  inner  structure  of  nature ;  Uiat  the  soul  of  ail  her  voices 
and  utterances  was  perfect  music.  Poetry,  therefore,  we  will 
call  musical  thought.  The  poet  is  he  who  thinks  in  that 
taanner.  It  turns  still  on  powers  of  intellect ;  it  is  a  man'a 
ainseticy  and  depth  of  vision  that  makes  Mm  a  poet.  See  deep 
enough,  and  you  see  musically;  the  heart  of  nature  being 
•every  where' music,  if  yon  can  only  reach  It."— [Carlyle. 

Trb  Mbn  ton  TBB  TiMBs.— >Wo  like  an  aetifo  nan.  oae 
who  has  the  Impulae  of  the  ago  -of  the  atoaa  eofiBoin  htm. 


mer. 


♦  •■< 


Lola  MoNTxa — The  Fomemento,  a  Barcelona  paper  of  the 
20  ult.,  says : 

"  Lola  has  been  able  to  catch  her  faithless  husband^  and  has 
brought  him  hack  to  the  conjugal  roof.  She  was  enabled  to 
follow  his  steps  through  the  information  given  to  her  by  a 
Frenchman." 

It  appears,  that  weak  and  unstable  as  water,  he  quickly 
repented  leaving  her,  wrote  soliciting  her  forgiveness,  returned 
aad  was  pardoned.    He  was  absent  forty-eight  hours. 


.^•4 


Tbb  Last  or  Twxntt  Tbovsand  Dollabs.-— On  the  bsck 
of  a  three  dollar  bill  of  the  Fairfield  county  (Ct.)  Bank,  which 
passed  through  our  hands  the  other  day,  says  the  Jntmal  9f 
(hwmtru^  wore  written  the  following  words : 

**  A  little  while  ye  have  been  minoi 

No  longer  can  I  keep  ye^ 
I  fear  ye^ll  ne'er  be  mine  again, 

Mor  any  otheV  like  ye. 

The  laal  of  a  legacy  of  $S0»O0O  » 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   AOB. 


Philosopbt  •¥  Damcwo,— An  ingraious  Frenchman  hai 
calculated  that  the  epace  which  a  young  Patiiian  hcUe,  who  ii 
foRd  of  dancing,  traveracs  in  the  Saloons  of  Paria,  when  only 
performing  tojira  dances,  amovata  in  one  seaaon  to  four  hundnd 
miUs!  He  has  alio  eitimated  that  a  French  lady  fond  ot 
naUzing,  will  spin  ronnd  In  one  night  aa  often  as  the  wheels  of 
a  steamboat  reroWe  In  going  from  Calaia  to  Dover. 


^  Maeanlay  nyfl  of  an  oooaalon  In  whioh  Somen  made  » 
speech : ''  Somers  rose  last.  He  spoke  liUle  more  thnn  fiTe-min- 
ntes,  but  erery  word  ma  full  of  weighty  matter  j  and  when  he 
sat^own,  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  constitutional  lawyer 

Our  Congress  orators  will  do  well  to  ponder 


was 


j> 


thk  five  minutes'  speech  in  their  hearts. 


BvnKHAnDST's  Smokk  CoKsuMaas.— This  Western  invention 
which  has  been  thoroughly  teated  in  different  factories  and 
foundaries  is  the  Western  cities,  and  found  to  produce  a  savinjr 
of  33  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  fuel  ordinarily  required  for 
ftimaces,  is  altout  to  he  introduced  on  the  great  Northern  lake 
steamers. 


NOTICES. 


f2  wiUpq 


PaTiniiT  in  advasoa,  if  desirable,  in  all 
for  one  year. 

SuBsoaiBKES  will  please  be  partieolar  in  writing  the  nsaevf 
Post  Orncs,  Ooumtt,  and  Statu,  distlnellj,  in  all  letters  si- 
dressed  to  the  pnbliBhem,  as  this  will  preTent  delays,  omiaBlMi, 
andmistaket. 

Tbb  UiciTaacaa.T7M .  There  are  a  few  complete  copies  of  Vol* 
nmea  omx,  and  Tvaaa  on  hand,  which  will  be  sold  for  one  dolui 
aoopy. 

Volnme  Two,  lacks  one  number,  of  being  complete;  price  the 
ame.    Address  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 


j:^The  Montreal  Gazette  says  that  Mr.  Peter  Fleming,  of  that 
city,  a  civil  engineer,  has  succeeded  in  squaring  the  circle,  and 
that  diasrams  demonstrating  the  fact  are  about  to  b^  forwarded 
to  England.  There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  several  legacies 
premiums  &c.,  left  In  trust  for  the'fortiinate  solver  of  this  great 
problem. 


CONTENTS. 
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ICF*A  Liverpool  paper  states  as  a  proof  of  increased  refine- 
ment in  this  country,  that  five  hundred  casts  of  Shakspeare's 
buat  had  lately  been  shipped  for  New-York.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  that  these  leaden  costs  were  intended  for  the 
melting  trough .  Uncle  Sam  charges  a  doty  on  lead,  but  admita 
works  of  art  free! 

|Qx»The  Boston  Post  does  not  endorse  the  following  story 
althongli  the  editor  haa  seen  it  in  print : 

A  Connecticut  family,  on  a  visit  to  the  South,  to  save  postage 
drew  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper  a  child's  face,  an  awl,  and 
well  with  buckets,  &c.,  thus  interpreted :  "  We  have  an  infant, 
all  are  weU." 

ICpHumbug  Hudson  the  diacrowned  English  "Railway 
King»"  is  net  abashed  at  the  publicity  given  te  hia  speculations. 
lie  is' daily  seen  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  lively  and  jolly 
as  ever.  Punch  has  literally  flayed  him  alive,  but  he  minds  it 
no  more  than  if  he  were  an  eel,  and  "  used  to  it" 
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WsALTH  OF  New^Yoek.— The  aeeessment  roll  of  the  city 
of  New-York  for  thU  year  shows  of  real  esUte,  $197,761,919 
00;  person^  estate,  $58,455,174  48;  total,  $256,217.098  48. 
Lait  year  the  total  amount  waa  $864,198,527  IB,  showing  an 
increase  of  $2,02S|I$6  36. 


THE  SPIRITjOF  THE  AGE. 

This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peooeftil  Transfonur 
tion  of  human  sooieties  from  isolated  to  asaooiated  interei^ 
from  competitiTO  to  oo-operatiTe  industry,  from  disiuiity  to 
unity.  Amidst  ReTolution  and  Beaotion  it  adVocates  Beorgani- 
sation.  U  desires  to  reconelle  oonflioting  Qla«ses,«nd  to  bar- 
monize  man's  Tarioua  tandeneiei  by.  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
all  relations,  in  the  Family,  the  Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Thus  would  it  aid  to  Introduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Comiira- 
nlties,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  and  his  Righteousnees,  a  HeaTon  upon  Eorth. 

In  promoting  this  end  of  peaceful  transf<»rmatien  in  hmmm 
societies,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  aim  to  reflect  the  higheij 
light  on  all  sides  communicated  in  relation  to  Nature,  Mbb,  and 
the  DiTine  Beliig,-411u8traang  aeoording  to  its  power,  the  lavi 
of  UniTorsal  Unity.  .    ,»^ 

By  summaries  of  News,  domestic  and  foreign,— reports  of  re- 
form MoTement8-~6ketches  of  Scientific  discoTeries  and  Mechas- 
ioalinTentions— notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— end  ex 
tracts  from  the  perlodieal  literature  of  Coatiiiental  Bnrope 
Oreat  Britiaa  Mid  the  United  States,  The  Spkii  of  ThtAp 
will  endeaTor  to  present  a  fhithfal  record  of  human  progren- 
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ir^pThe  Boston  Post  says^:— f*The  soetthttn  papers  glh 
accounts  of  a-l«ani*d  pig,  ekWhitln*  in  New-Orleans,  who  c^ 
read,  write,  play  cirds,  &c.^iilJtt  goes  by.fli^kme  oi^jmpn^'f 

|C3*ETcrything  is  hij||rin  CaHfoniia^  vreu^ii^/K^^ 
oSicers.    The  present  Governor  of  Caliieniia^iQcreive^fsi^^ 
$10,000  per  aiittu%  asd  tht  8ecr«taiv  of  State  tSfO^O. 
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DOROTHEA  L.  DIX. 

thib  ftllowlQf  tribute  to  thia  aolf>dni7ing  philmthroput,  u  jult  u 
l«  bMutifU,  Sa  extncted  from  "  The  Jifaniao,''  by  George  B.  Bnrleigb. 

*'Tli«tofok«&inoftaaof  ertsed  Humanity 

Ca0ti  flnih  aad  wandniig  ftirk  amoag  tk«  tombs 

ABderyittg  Mlowlees  from  granite  dem, 

At  laurt,  won  Ibrilliiig  tlurough  tho  groal,  warm  heart 

Of  Me  wegk  lOMMm,  tonekiiig  there  the  diords 

Of  iaflnite  pity,  wImmo  low  melody 

KindM  her  woouui't  heart  to  heroio  strength 

And  dlTine  daring,  as  no  bogle-blast 

ffer  fired  the  warrior's  in  the  field  of  arms. 

Despite  the  soom  of  litUe  souls  wrHi»ed  up 

In  their  hqge  seeming,  the  unmanly  taunt 

Of  polished  ruffians,  or  the  oearser  jeers 

Of  bnikal  Ignoranee,  like  a  ray  froni  God 

She  shot  olear  day- light  into  darkened  souls : 

Melted  Msmnonian  musio  from  stone  hearts, 

And  lit  again  the  allars  of  old  joy : 

Or  rather  WM-she  not  the  incarnate  soul 

Of  primal  harmony,  binding  up  onoe  more    • 

The  shinred  dhords  of  Life,  in  many  a  breast, 

Toning  again  the  jangled  hearts  that  wo 

Had  strioken  into  discord?    A  sweet  Spriog 

To  shitering  birds  whose  song  was  froien  up ; 

A  soft  shower  of  the  desert,  in  whose  tears, 

Glittering  with  new  God's-promises,  the  soorohed 

And  shriveled  flowers,  sprang  fresh  and  beautiful 

With  some  sweet  gleams  of  earlier  loveliness. 

Was  she  not  sent  from  God  to  teach  anew 

The  evangel  of  old  prophets, — the  supreme 

Omnipotence  of  Love, — at  whose  meek  voice 

Loudest  and  dumbest  demons  are  cast  out ; 

And  in  whose  sunny  glance  the  earthliest  soul 

Puts  on  a  hue  of  life's  own  verdantness  ? 

Vrom  tomb  to  tomb  Ae  passed,  where  blind  onlove 

Had  chained  its  wretohed  vietims,  and  brought  out 

The  dead  and  dark  into  the  marvelous  light 

Of  Lifb  and  Love.    Servant  of  him  who  is 

"  The  Reeurreetion  and  the  Lift,"  she  called 

The  bound,  soul-blind,  and  heart-dead,  back  from  death 

Opened  their  wondering  eyes,  to  see  the  chain 

Btmck  off,  and  the  blaek  sepulcher  left  behind ; 

While  earth  once  mere  became  a  verity. 

For  even  to  them,  long  barred  in  hopeless  gloom. 

To  whom  the  great  world  had  become  a  hell, 

Or  an  unmeaning  blank,  there  yet  was  left 

Some  beauty  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  trees; 

Some  music  in  the  birds  and  water-falls ; 

Some  joy  in  Love,  some  glimmer  of  live  hope, 

In  the  great  ibre-Ufe  of  Btemity. 


it 
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But  ftw  persons  are  ftilly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  econo- 
mies which  result  fh)m  combination.  It  requires  but  little 
calculation  to  prove  that,  under  the  present  sjstem  of  isolated 
dwellings,  the  poorest  of  our  population  expend  as  much  as 
would,  with  a  more  enlightened  method,  procure  them  not  only 
the  necessaries  but  what  are  deemed  the  luxuries  of  life.  Those 
more  fortunately  circumstanced  would,  of  course,  be  benefitted 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  be  enabled  to  occupy  edifices  of 
absolute  splendor,  at  no  greater  expense  than  now  prorides  them 
a  home  of  but  moderate  pretensions.  This  is  attainable  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  the  privacy  and  seclusion  of  the  separate 
household. 

These  facts  have  been  demonstrated  in  Europe,  by  aotoal  ex- 
periment, and  the  advantages  which  the  nnitary  system  of 
building  presents  over  the  present  confused  and  wasteftil  mode, 
is  fast  attracting  general  attention.  There  is  no  partienlar  dass 
of  persons  to  whom  its  benefits  areoonfined ;  it  is  equally  adapt- 
ed to  large  or  to  small  families ;  while  those  who  are  now  ne- 
cessarily  compelled  into  crowded  boarding  houses,  (not  unfre- 
quently  with  unoongenial  associates,)  will  find  by  the  change, 
their  sphere  of  liberty  and  comfort  greatly  Increased,  and  their 
expenses  sensibly  diminished.  One  important  feature  which 
recommends  it  is,  the  amelioration  it  affords  to  the  female, 
whose  health  and  eneigies  are  now  sacrificed  to  a  never  ending 
round  of  monotonous  domestio  duties.  Relieved  in  a  great 
part  from  these,  time  would  be  obtained  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  culture  of  the  youthful  branches  of  the  fltmily,  or  to  self 
improvement  and  usefril  employments. 

The  accompany  log  design*  la  intended  to  convey  only  Ik  gene 
ral  idea  of  the  kind  of  structure  by  means  of  which  these  re. 
suits  may  he  realised.  It  represents  an  edifice  of  about  the 
length  of  a  Philadelphia  square  or  block— say  396  feet  in  length 
baring  a  center  of  five  stories  in  hight,  with  wings  extending 
on  either  side,  of  four  stories.  Each  fioor  is  subdivided  into 
separate  suites  of  apartments,  of  varying  extent^  and  always  on 
the  same  level.  These  will  all  be  warmed  in  winter  firom  for- 
naces  suitably  located  in  the  basement  story,  and  the  entire 
building  lit  with  solar  gas,  mode  on  the  premises.  The  cham- 
bers will  be  supplied  constantly  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
every  suite  of  apartments  have  its  own  private  closet  and  bath 
Brick  walls  will  intervene  between  the  apartments  of  each 
ftmily,  and  in  them  would  be  constructed  vertical  passagss  of 
eommumcation  with  each  suite,  for  the  conveyance  ef  dumb- 
waiters, containing  whatever  article  the  occupant  of  a  room 
tnay  order,  without  Isaring  his  apartment. 

Access  is  had  to  the  different  stories  by  three  sturways  of 
ample  dimensions,  one  in  the  center  building,  and  one  on  etuA 


•A  lithographic  outline  of  the  proposed  edifice  acoompaniei 
the  pamphlet  from  which  this  article  is  taken. 
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of  the  extreme  ends-  On  every  floor  these  open  on  to  a  oontln-  ehall  forfeit  and  pftj,  additional  theretew  ft  fine  ef  ten 
uoiu  oorridor  or  gallery,  ranning  in  a  direct  line  from  one  end  share,  for  erery  such  fiulnre }  and  in  the  event  of  aaid 
of  the  building  to  the  other ;  and  the  apartments  commnnioate  absorbing  or  becoming  equal  to  the  preTioua  payments  anade  bj 
directly  with  these,  as  shown  in  the  lithographic  plan.  Thus  i  the  delinquent  member,  the  said  shares  shall  be  forfeited  to  tlie 
the  long  colonnades  shown  in  the  f^nteleTation,are  not  merely  I  Association,  which  may  thereafter  dispose  of  the  same  as  >t 
mamental  but  serTe  to  support  the  main  avenue  of  communi- 1  may  deem  proper. 

cation.    In  winter  these  interoolumniations  will  be  filled  with  '     ^^^  jy     i^y^^  Officers  of  the  Astrrs^^^^**  fh^i^  immht^  of  a 
glased  sash,  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  !  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  tlsree  Di- 


The  large  halls  occupying  the  heart  of  the  center,  are  in- 1  rectors,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board,  to  which  dull 
tended  for  Library  and  Beading  Boom,  for  lectures.  meeUngs,  |  ^^  entrusted  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association ; 
amusements  or  sodal  exerdses;  and  (that  on  the  first  floor)  as  j  p^oTided,  that  five  shaU  be  requisite  to  form  a  quorum  Tm  the 
a  Befectory,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  Steward,   transaction  of  business 
elected  by  the  residents.    It  is  contemplated  to  arrange  this  de- ;     ^^^  ^     The  Officers  and  Directors  shall  be  elected  annw 

ally  by  ballot,  but  no  one  of  them  shall  hold  two  offices  i  mny 
giTcn  year,  and  none  shall  be  eligible  on  and  after  the  flscond 
annual  election,  who  shall  not  haxe  been  a  stockholder  for  siz 


parUnent  on  similar  principlss  to  those  of  a  well  regulated  Ho- 
tel. All,  howerer,  can  choose  whether  to  hare  their  meals 
serred  in  their  private  apartments,  or  partake  of  them  at  sepa- 
rate or  at  CO  mon  tables.  The  expense  in  all  cases  to  be  as 
near  cost  as  can  be  estimated. 

The  basement  will  be  dlrided  into  kitchens,  ironing  rooms, 
ftimaee  rooms,  Taults,  &c. 

The  firont  of  the  center  building  is  appropriated  to  single 
aparfeBMnts,  opening  opposite  the  grand  ftairoase.  These,  how- 
erer  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  whenerer  de- 
sirable ;  and  here,  for  the  sake  of  elfect,  the  edifice  rises  one 
story  higher  than  elsewhere.  The  mix  large  pilasters  on  the 
firont,  like  the  square  pillars  of  the  oolonnade,  answer  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  use  and  ornament — ^they  strengthen  the  walls 
of  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  structure.  In  constructing  and 
arranging  the  plan  submitted,  a  strict  regard  was  had  to  econo- 
my, combining  convenience  and  pictorial  effect. 

It  is  contemplated,  ultimately,  to  extend  the  building  entirely 
rennd  a  squsre,  leaving  the  center  to  be  occupied  by  wash- 
houses  and  drying-ground,  garden  and  play-ground,  and  a 
covered  swimming-bath. 

Its  location  might  be  near  one  of  the  lines  of  dty  Bail  way, 
so  as  to  secure  a  connexion  with  it  by  means  of  a  bianch,  with 
the  view  of  employing  oars  bdonging  to  the  establishment  to 
convey  persons  to'and  ftram  the  business  parts  of  the  city. 

The  building  will  be  erected  in  sections,  oommendng  with 
the  eenter,  and  as  each  portion  is  successively  completed,  it 
would  be  occupied,  and  the  rents  thus  accruing,  be  thrown  into 
the  general  fund,  and  aid  in  finishing  the  rest.  Hence  the  whole 
work  would  be  complete  before  the  whole  c^>ital  had  been 
called  in ;  consequently,  the  stock  must  always  be  at  a  premium, 
because  it  represents  more  than  it  actually  cost 

The  rate  of  rents  to  be  equitably  established  according  to  the 
space  and  number  of  apartments  occupied.  The  warmth  and 
light  to  be  assessed  in  the  rent. 

The  Association  must  be  incorporated,  and  the  care  of  the 
bnilding  and  property  devolve  on  a  Board  of  Pirectors,  to  be 
elected. 


coNSTmrnoN. 

AaTicLx  I.  The  name  of  this  Assodatioa  shall  be  the 
^*  Philadelphia  Unitary  Building  Association/'  and  the  object 
contemplated,  the  erection  in  joint- stock  of.  a  Grand  Unitary 
Dwelling,  on  such  a  plan  as  will  secure  to  families  homes  of  a 
oonvenient,  respectable  and  economical  character,  with  all  the 
advantages  resulting  f^om  a  judicious  combination  of  interests, 
wi^out  invading  the  seclusion  of  the  family  circle. 

Art.  II.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Association  shall  be  divi- 
ded into  six  hundred  shares,  on  which  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
monthly  shall  be  paid,  until,  with  the  profits  accruing  thereon, 
the  said  shares  shall  be  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each. 

AaT.  m.  Any  person  subscribing  for,  and  paying  regularly 
the  monthly  instalments  on,  two  or  more  shares  of  stock,  shall 
be  deemed  a  member  of  the  Association  But  any  member  who 
■hftllfUl  to  pay  the  monthly  instalments  as  they  become  due^ 


months  previously. 

Aet.  VI.  Each  Officer  and  Director  shall  be  elected 
rately,  and  each  member,  being  actually  present,  and  holding 
in  bis  ot  her  own  right,  two  shares  of  stock,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote ;  each  holding  five  shares,  to  tW9  votes ;  and  each 
holding  ten  shares,  to  three  votes ;  and  in  the  ratio  of  three  wotcs 
to  ten  shares  for  all  stock  exceeding  ten  shares,  hdd  by  one  in- 
dividual. PravuUd  always,  that  transfers  of  stock,  to  e&title 
members  to  vote  in  the  dection  of  Officers  and  Directore,  ehall 
be  made  on  the  books  of  the  AseociaUon,  at  least  three  months 
prfor  to  each  annual  dection. 

Art.  VII,  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  drafts  drawn  by  Uie 
President  and  countersigned  by  the  SecreUry,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  hie 
office,  he  shall  be  required  to  give  a  judgment  bond  with  security 

in  the  sum  of dollars  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 

trust. 

AxT.  VUI.  No  Officer  or  Director,  the  Secretary  excepted, 
shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services,  unless  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  require  an  eztraetdinary  kiss  of  lime, 
which  shall  beesUmated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  snd  aUosred 
for  at  8  maximum  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  day. 

Art.  IX.  The  Secretary  shaU  receive  and  take  account  of 
all  moneys  paid  to  or  by  the  Association,  and  shall  pass  all 
moneys  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  uke  his  receipt 
iherefor.  He  shsU  give  notice  to  the  Stockholders  when  the 
monthly  payments  become  due,  and  shall  open  an  office,  and  be 
personally  present  to  receipt  for  the  same,  at  least  six  eveniags 
in  each  month,  fer  which  service  he  shsll  be  paid  one  dollar  per 
evening. 

Art.  X.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  monthly,  for  the 
tranaaction  of  the  buainess  of  the  Association. 

Art.  Xi.  When  the  Association  ihall  be  fully  organised 
the  Board  of  Directora  shall  contract  for  a  site  for  the  erection  of 
the  Dwelling,  which,  as  a  fundamental  condition,  ahall  be  located 
BO  as  to  readily  connect  with  the  city  Railroad.  The  Dwelling 
shall  be  erected  in  sections  as  fast  as  means  are  aecuraulated, 
the  center  thereof  being  erected  first.  Bach  section  shall  be 
finished  before  proceeding  with  the  next,  so  that  the  same  may 
be  occupied  witli  the  least  possible  delay. 

Art.  XII.  The  apartments,  or  suits  of  apartments,  in  each 
section,  as  completed,  shall  be  rented  to  the  highest  bidders, 
among  the  members  of  the  AssoeiaUon,  and  the  rents  accruing 
thereon  shall  be  paid  monthly,  and  added  to  the  capital  stock, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  further  extension  and  completion  of  the 
Dwelling. 

Art.  XIII.  The  appraisement  of  renU  shall  alwaya  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  market  rate,  or  the  amount  which  might 
be  realized  were  others  than  members  to  be  admitted ;  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  reject  all  bids  bslow  the 
rate  at  which  respectable  and  responsible  tenants  esn  be  obtalne<< 
be  they  steckJiolders  or  not. 
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A«T.  XIV.  In  tbe  «Tent  of  the  failure  by  any  stockholder  to 
pay  hia  or  'bar  renti  monthly,  aa  it  becomes  due,  a  fine  o(  ten 
par  cant  ahall  be  added  thereto  for  eTery  such  neglect ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  said  rents  with  the  fines  accruing  thereon^ 
l>ecoming  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  payments  made  on  his  or 
her  sharea  of  stock,  the  said  share  ahall  be  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  disposed  of  as  it  deems  proper  ;  and  the  ten  en  t  be 
held  amenable  for  the  rents  which  may  afterwards  become  d<ie 
from  him  or  her,  according  to  the  terms  of  agreemRnt  made  and 
entered  into  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  XV.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
extend  only  to  the  prestirvation  of  the  property  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  extension  of  the  buildings,  the  collection  of  the  rents, 
and  the  making  of  dividends.  The  internal  arrangements  shall 
be  made  by  the  residents  themselves,  as  expressed  at  their 
meetings,  and  through  ofiicers  of  their  own  selection. 

AftT.  XVT.  WheneveTi  and  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  by  the 
booka  of  the  Association  that  tlie  monthly  payments  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Stockholders,  together  with  the  proportional  share 
of  profits  arising  from  rents  accruing  thereon,  shall  amount  to 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  share,  then  the 
monthly  payments  shall  be  no  longer  required  to  be  paid,  and 
the  Stockholders  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

A&T.  XVn.  If,  after  the  monthly  psyments  shall  ceaae  to  be 
made,  the  baildinga  shall  still  be  in  an  Incomplete  atate,  the 
Board  of  Direetorp  thall  beautborixed  to  appropriate  the  rente 
to  their  completion,  aad  in  lien  of  a  caah  dividend,  ahall  iasue 
ecrip  to  the  Stoekholders,  representing  the  amount  accruing  to 
each ;  laid  aerip  to  be  accounted  aa  extra  stock,  on  which  divl- 
donda  ahall  be  paid,  the  same  ss  If  it  Were  part  of  the  original 
inveatnent 

AmT.  XVIII.  The  annual  meetinga  for  the  fdection  of 
Ofiieera  and  Directora  ahall  be  held  on  the  first  Wedneaday 
evening  in  January  of  each  year,  of  wbieh  due  notice  ahall  be 
given  through  the  public  papera  by  the  Secretary,.* 

Special  Meetinga  majf^be  held  on  a  call  of  the  Board  of  Direct' 
ore  to  that  effect.  ^.. 

AxT.  XIX.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  lil 
vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  Oflkcrs  or  Direotpra 
until  the  next  aucceeding  annual  election. 

AjiT.  XX.  By-Laws  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  in 
agreement  with  thia  Conelitoiion,  provided  the  same  be  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  three-fouiiha  of  the  Stockholders,  at  a  special  or 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  XXI.  This  Con.Mitulion  may, be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  regular  annual  mcetiD.«(,  provided  that  such  alteration  or 
amendment  shall  hp.vc  been  submitted  To  the  President  in  writing 
and  the  same  published  by  the  Secretary  at'loast  three  months 
previously,  arhcn,  if  it  be  sdopted  by  thrce-fourtes  of  all  the 
Stockholders  present,  the  same  shall  stand,  l»ut  not  otherwise. 


THERE  EXISTS  A  SOCIAL  LAW, 


A  DIVINE  ORDER  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 


BY  W.  R.  MULLSB. 


[C0.\CT.VDED.J 

We  not  only  know,  both  from  Beaaon  and  from  Revelation, 
that  Ood  is  one,  and  hear  the  same  truth  declared  by  all  hi" 
works,  since  the  unity  of  \am  there  manifested  proclaims  the 
impress  of  a  single  mind,  but  we  also  find  in  all  orders  of  crea- 
tion below  man,  this  unity  of  systeai  displays  itself,  in  one  re'   consistency  of  God's  dealing  witli  man  himself.    Briefly  then, 


or  a  leaf,  or  a  tower,  aa  for  the  parte  that  oompoee  a  tree,  an 
animal,  a  globe,  or  a  solar  qratem.  A  law  of  arrangement  that 
produoea  out  of  elements  the  most  diverse,  unity  the  most  per- 
fect—forming  a  plant,  e.  g.  first  out  of  gasscs,  carbon,  water 
and  earths,  next  a  variety  of  tissues,  cellular, vascular,  fibrone, 
&a  combined  again  into  pith,  layers  of  wood,  bark,  &a  or  that 
forms  an  animal  out  of  an  orderly  combination  of  subatanoee 
the  moet  heterogeneouf  and  dissimilar,  aa  bone,  fibrous,  muBOu- 
lar,  nervous  tissues,  cellular  and  homy  subetanooi  then  the 
various  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  substances  that  compose  the 
blood,  all  of  which  the  aame  law  again  oombinee  Inlo  symmetri- 
cal organs.  The  unity  of  system  appears  too  in  the  other  as- 
pect, already  alluded  to,  whereby  the  well-being  of  individuals 
is  guaranteecl  onii/  by  conditions  favorable  to  the  well-being  of 
all  collectively. 

In  view  of  all  this,  then,  we  maintaiu^thatthe  dullest  intellect 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  same  laws  anat 
inevitably  and  necessarily  embrace  human  relations  also.  A 
principle  of  Divine  order,  which  harmonizes  all  things  else 
|n  the  universe ;  which  in  all  other  spheres  of  being,  evolves 
order,  symmetry  and  beauty,  out  of  apparently  the  most  incon- 
gruous elements ;  which  ever  produces  the  greatest  unity  Arom 
the  greatest  variety ;  through  whose  operation  it  is  effected,  that 
"  all  nature's  dilference  makes  all  nature's  peace ;''  such  a  prin- 
ciple wetsscrt,  as  it  is  Divine,  must  of  necessitj  be  universal; 
and  therefore,  by  an  equal  necessity,  must  evolve,  when  applied 
to  human  and  social  relations,  (▼  Uich  from  the  absence  of  this 
Divine  law  of  order,  arc,  as  a  natural  consequence,  moet  hideotulj 
discordant  and  false,)  a  harmony  similar  to  that  produced  by  it  la 
lower  spheres,  but  proportionly  higher  in  degree.  To  exclude 
human  society  from  the  operation  of  a  law^of  associated  existence 
acting  in  all  other  spheres,  putting  each  being  In  its  adapted 
phioe,  where  alone  it  can  enjoy  the  exercise  of  alfits  powers,  Is 
to  believe  that  the  order  of  the  unlveise  is  marred  by  a  stupen- 
dous gap ;  by  a  defect  which  more  than  outweighs  all  its  remain- 
ing beauty.  It  is  to  believe  that  God  has  suspended  the  action 
of  this  just  law  where  it  was  most  needed ;  moet  needed  heoatiie 
most  capable  there  of  acting  wi«h  the  greatest  effeot;  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  amount  of  happiaeaa,  and  e^elviag  the 
highest  physical  and  moral  beauty  to  be  seen  anywhere,  beoanso 
of  the  elevated  nature  6f  the  being,  man,  who  would  otherwiae 
be  the  subject  of  its  he&ign  infinenoe.  It  Is  to  ehargo  Ood 
either  with  folly,  or  indifference  to  human  welfture^  or  with 
malignity.  For  his  refusing  to  give  man  a  social  eode  analog- 
ous to  the  laws  which  pnMuce  order  and  happiness  Ift  the  reat 
of  creation  must  have  been  owing  to  one  of  the  following  rea* 
sons: 

Either  He  did  not  know  how ; 

Or  He  did  not  wish  to  give  one ; 

Or  He  knew  but  did  not  wlah  ; 

Or  he  has  wished,  but  not  knewli  how ; 

Or  he  has  neither  wished  or  known  how. 

But  iuAHmuch  as  all  ihciie  reasons  are  purely  absurd,  or  no  rea- 
sons at  all,  in  coufonuity  with  the  known  character  of  Ood  as 
reveoled  In  his  Word,  therefore  He  has  given  this  natural  law 
of  society ;  and  by  its  discovery  and  application,  the  hannooy 
of  the  Universe,  the  justice  of  jthe  Creator,  and  the  unity  and 
universality  of  his  beneficent  laws,  will  be  made  only  more  evi- 
dent than  before. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  social  law, 
drairn  from  the  character  of  God,  and  unity  of  design  in  crea- 
tion, may  be  shifted  somewhat,  .and  made  to  rest  mainly  on  the 


spect,  by  organizing  parts  into  wholesundcr  a  univcraul  law  o 
arrangemenl.  which  is  the  same  for  all  elasses  of  beings ;  for  the 


God  haii  given  to  man  powers  of  mind,  impulses  to  action  paa- 
aious;  (Icfsires,  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed,  which  are  good  in 


highest  equally  as  for  the  lowest :  for  aggregations  of  Indiyid'  theins':h'S.  however  they  may  now  be  perverted  in  the  use  which 
uahi,  as  well  as  for  theeonMtituent  parts  of  each  individual ;  the  |  nnaa  makes  of  them.  The  impuhies  which  prompt  man  to  aatitfy 
same  for  the  atoms  that  oomip^^e  i|  ai^owflake^  or  other  crystal,  the  eravings  of  his.physical  nature,  the  desire  of  food  unddrlnV 
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of  elothiDg  and  shelter,  of  mnseular  exercise,  of  pure  air  and  tl&e 
like ;  the  detire  of  sights  and  sounds,  of  taste,  toaeh  and  smell ; 
these  are  all  good,  and  their  Batisflustion  indispensable  to  man's 
perftet  life ;  and  no  less  so  are  the  social  impnlset,  and  the 
moral  and  the  intelleotaaL  God  having  created  all  men  with 
these  springs  of  action,  it  is  onlj  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He 
has  proTided  the  means  for  their  legitimate  and  harmonious 
tetislhotion  If  He  has  not,  then  He  has  displajed  an  inoonsis- 
ieno^r  of  oondnct,  a  want  of  adaption  of  means  to  ends,  which  if 
exhibited  bj  any  human  mechanician  would  at  once  entitle  him 
to  a  rerdict  of  lunacy.  Those  then  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law  of  soeiety,  which  shall  enable  erery  man  to  derelop 
harmoniously  his  whole  nature,  through  concert  with  others, 
are  welcome  to  one  of  three  altematlTes.    Either, 

Thcj  must  deny  that  man  has  these  powers ; 

Or  they  must  deny  that  God  intended,  when  he  bestowed 
them,  that  they  should  be  satisfied ; 

Or  they  must  maintain  that  all  these  God-given  powers  of 
mind  and  body  in  every  individual,  find  ftill  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment and  satisfaction,  in  the  present  form  of  society. 

As  it  appears  impossible  that  any  man  of  sound  mind  can  accept 
any  of  these  alternatives,  doubtless  most  persons,  when  thus 
hard  driven,  will  admit  the  existence  of  a  social  law,  but  yet 
maintain  that  it  cannot  apply  to  man  as  a  fhllen  being;  that 
therefore  he  cannot  obey  it  until  he  becomes  converted ;  and 
hence  that  the  members  of  society  must  be  individually  renew- 
ed in  heart  before  they  can  become  fitted  to  live  in  a  Bivine  so- 
cial order. 

The  answer  to  such,  is  short  and  direct,  vii. 

1.  If  God  has  given  a  social  law  to  man,  then  as  the  process  of 
regeneration  consists  in  a  continual  effort  to  obey  all  the  Crea- 
tor's laws,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  duty  of  all  christians,  of  all 
those  who  are  ezperiendng  this  renewal  of  the  hearty  to  endeavor 
to  obey  God's  social  law  likewise,  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced 
of  its  existence  and  how  it  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

2;  This  Divine  social  law,  as  it  is  from  God,  cannot  but  act  in 
sa6h  a  manner  as  to  fiivor  the  healhty  and  harmonic  development 
of  eaeh  element  of  every  man's  nature^  just  as  it  favors  the  per« 
IM  development  of  a  whole  society  by  fisvoring  that  of  each 
meiBbsvof  it,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  human 
bo4y }  mmI  hence  it  results  thai  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent, 
hewwer  imperfect,  to  which  this  Divine  law  is  ob^ed,  Just  so 
fiur  will  it  promote  and  favor  the  process  of  religious  reforma- 
tion and  r^geaeratioa  in  each  individual,  in  common  with  the 
impwyvsment  of  the  entire  rest  of  his  nature,  physical,  social  and 
iBieUeotnaL 

a.  Few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  the  nMO<>n^y  o^ 
the  characteristics  of  present  society ;  that  ite  entire  round  of 
social  and  business  relations,  are  only  so  many  incentives  to 
every  variety  of  human  selfishness.  Life  is  preserved  only  by 
individual  struggle  ^  Bvery  one  for  himself,"  is  the  motto  of 
modem  oivilisaUon ;  and  the  absence  of  all  unitary  action  among 
men,  compels  each  one  to  be  selfish  in  act,  if  not  in  will ;  obliges 
each  person  to  secure  what  he  can  for  himself,  in  the  general 
scramble,  since  all  others  do  the  same.  "  Of  modern  civilisation," 
said  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  *^  the  natual  fruits  are,  con- 
tempt fbr  other's  rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in 
trade,  reckless  adventure,  and  commercial  convulsions,  all  tend- 
ing to  impoverish  the  laborer,  and  to  render  every  condition  in- 
secure." And  he  spoke  the  truth.  If  such  then  is  the  charac- 
ter of  our  present  society,  what  shall  be  thought  of  professing 
christians  who,  though  they  admit  a  Divine  social  law,  yet  make 
no  effort  to  free  themselves  or  others  from  a  condition  at  direct 
variance  with  It,  and  abounding  in  constant  appeals  to  the  selfish 
feelings,  and  who  would  accuse  their  indifference  or  their  hos- 
Ulity  to  a  social  reform,  by  the  plea  that  they  are  not  regenera- 
ted. 

In  perfbct  keeping  with  the  Divine  method  of  governing  the 


aflktrs  of  this  earth  bithorto,  it  is  believed  that  the  same 
government  during  the  happy  era  designated  by  prophet^,  will 
be  conducted  as  in  all  fbrmer  times,  by  the  medium  of  general 
laws  or  truths  promulgated  through  or  by  men  raised  up  Ibr  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  vriih  this  diiferenoe  only,  thai  these 
disclosures  of  the  Divine  will,  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than 
ever  before.  It  is  believed  that  a  social  condition,  in  which 
Christ  is  represented  as  ruling,  can  only  be  one  in  which  the 
laws  govering  men,  will  be  such  as  fully  and  completely  typify 
or  reflect  the  Divine  wisdom ;  can  only  be  one  in  which  men, 
by  the  outpouring  of  new  light,  shall  be  taught  their  tme  rela- 
tions to  God,  to  each  other,  and  to  outward  nature.  To  God,  by 
a  religious  doctrine,  which  thoroughly,  and  in  all  points,  in  gen. 
erals  and  in  particulars,  expresses  the  actual  and  positive  imth 
of  spiritual  things;  and  to  each  other,  and  to  outward  natare> 
by  social  arrangements  which  shall  be  as  thoroughly  promotive 
of  the  nobler  life  of  man,  as  present  social  forms  are  the  reverse ; 
arrangements  which  shall  truly  Ailfil  or  carry  out  the  deaigas 
of  God  in  creating  man,  by  affording  to  each,  through  the  inatru* 
mentality  of  all,  full  Batis&etion  and  development  of  the  powers 
which  he  has  bestowed.  We  repeat,  Christ  ean  reign  upon  earth 
only, 

1.  By  more  perftct  and  MX  revelation  of  the  mysteries  ef  th* 
Divine  Word.  By  the  reveUtien  of  spiritual  truths  which,  whOe 
they  will  still  the  raging  sea  of  sectarian  oontroverqrt  will  as 
the  same  time  disclose  to  man  more  Ailly  than  ever,  the  finhlinif 
secrets  of  the  spiritaul  world,  and  place  him  more  than  erer  fhee 
to  fiMO  with  the  Diriae  Presence.  Baeh  a  revelation  mansy 
christians  believe  to  have  been  already  made.    And 

2.  By  a  law  of  social  arrangement  which  shall  be  the  refieoiion  of 
heaven's  order  upon  earth,  where  all  men  shall  live  and 
and  act  in  spheres  perfebtly  correspondent  to  their  6od-gii 
natures ;  and  where,  through  all  variety  of  freely  chosen  and  nt. 
tractive  labor,  men  banded  together  by  God's  own  univeteal  law  of 
order,  vis.  hy  groups  and  series  of  groups^  shall  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  all  objects  ot  oat* 
ward  nature,  knit  by  all  possible  human  ties  with  each  other  . 
and  thus  through  both  nature  and  humanity,  through  the  em- 
bellishment of  earth,  and  the  satisfhotion  of  social  needs,  hold 
high  and  constant  communion  with  God,  the  ever-present,  all- 
pervading  source  of  lift  and  joy. 

Finally— if  we  are  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  past ;  if  history 
tfs<f  exhibit  certain  periods  in  the  career  of  humanity,  heralded 
forth  by  antecedent  events,  which,  like  the  compass  to  the  pole 
pointed  only  to  such  memorable  eras,  then  shall  we  not  be  forced 
to  look  upon  the  times  in  which  we  live,  as  rife  with  portentB 
of  some  great  change  at  hand  in  human  affairs  ?  For  if  the  mo. 
mentous  idea  be  true,  that  i[no  law  of  existenoe  or  fhsta  in  the 
domain  of  science,  involving  the  happiness  of  the  world,  are  per- 
mitted by  the  great  Disposer  of  all  thingp,  to  be  revealed  to  or 
discovered  by  man^  before  the  world  is  prepared  for  such  dis. 
closures,  what  shall,  what  can  we  think  or  say  in  regard  to  this 
world-wide  awakening  ofmen  to  the  new  idea  ef  the  age,  this 
capping  stone  to  all  merely  political  reforms,  vis.  the  idea  of  a 
social  reform  t  What  shall  we  say  to  the  actual  and  wide-spread 
belief  held  by  numbers  in  all  civilised  countries,  that  this  law 
hss  actually  been  disoovered^the  nsme  of  the  reputed  diseov- 
ery  being  already  as  fhmiliar  as  a  household  word,  the  world 
over,'and  used  as  a  most  oonvienent  bug^besr  by  leaders  of  public 
oipnion,  to  frighten  men  back  into  the  pale  of  conservatism  1  If 
such  a  law  is  discovered — a  law  embracing  in*  its  operatien  all 
human  interests ;  a  law  which,  by  its  application,  will  inevitably 
transform  the  whole  aspect  of  sodety :  if  thisbe  disoovered,  then, 
can  we  believe  aught  else  but  that  in  the  eye  of  Divine  Wisdom 
the  world  is  ripe  for  the  great  disclosure,  and  that  the  progress 
and  well-being  of  mankind  would  at  once  be  arrested  in  defknlt 
of  its  being  made  ?  No— no— the  signs  of  the  times  are  too  eri- 
dent  to  be  mistaken.    Pftpa^  apparently  at  its  last  gsep ;  Dee* 
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potim  tott«iiig  wywliti^;  tht  king-riddtn kmmm  of  Soirope 
ruiiigiitlhtltaifht,all«r  ag«of  opjptBmkm  a&d patient  en^ 
dvnM;  MW  And  iHrriiig tlioiigkti of  htunan rights,  ft&d  plana 
Ibr  eqnaliaing  ioelal  Ineqnaliliaa ;  and  id^aa  of  noion  firaternitj 
and  oo-opatatioo,  lonad  fntk  in  tranpot  tones,  awakening 
world-^ride  eohoaa.  all  the  oommotions  and  npheaTingaof  an 
old  order  of  thinf^  are  but  barUngera  of  the  better  time 
ooolag.  A  now  ohnreh  and  a  new  eoeial  state— a  new 
lianTen  and  a  new  earth— are  emerging  ont  of  the  elements  of 
ika  past,  and  aoen  will  appear  tiiat  a  hi|^er  form  of  ooUeetiTe 
hwmanity,  whioh  will  be  the  golden  fruit  elaborted  oo^jointly 
by  all  preiioQs  stages  of  soQialeo&diHon.    May  Qod  speed  the 

ZBUBMotLi,  Batler  Co.  Pa. 


^  »«#*<  ^ 


MR.  COBDEN  ON  AUSTRIAN  AFFAIRS. 


LAND  MONOPOLY 


The  C^hgm  Omzme  pablishes  tho  foUowIng  letter  addressed 
bj  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Horr 
Bacb,  and  dated  London,  90th  Oetober,  1849 :  '*  Sir— These 
hnm  aro  not  addiessed  to  yon  in  your  ohsiaeter  as  a  ssember  of 
the  Austrian  Gorernmont ;  they  are  addressed  to  yoo  personally 
asA  gentleoMn  whose  liberal  and  enlightened  views  left  a  lasting 
impression  sm  my  mi  nd  when  I  had  tho  pleasuro  to  make  your 
ac^naintanoe  at  Vienna.  An  ezeuse  for  this  step  you  will  find 
in  tho  principles  of  humanity  and  civilisation  which  at  that 
tins  were  equally  cheriahed  by  ua  both.  MindAily  then,  of  the 
opinion  which  reoonssaonded  me  to  your  friendly  attention  in  the 
year  1947, 1  cannot  suppose  that  you  are  now  the  less  favorably 
inclined  toward  them  tlian  you  were  then. 


'*  Pablic  opinion  in  my  country  is  horror*struck  at  the  cold- 
blooded cruelties  which  liave  been  exercised  on  the  fallen  leaders 
of  the  Hungarians.  The  foaling  is  not  confined  to  one  class  or 
to  one  particular  party,  for  there  is  not  a  man  iu  all  England 
who  has  defended,  either  In  writing  or  by  w6rd  of  mouth,  tho 
acts  of  Austria.  The  opinions  of  the  civilised  States  of  the 
Continent  will  have  already  reached  you,  while  that  of  America 
wiH  very  soon  boluiown  in  Vienna.  You  are  too  enlightened  not 
to  bo  aware  that  the  unanimous  verdict  of  contenporaries  must 
also  be  the  judgment  of  history.  But  have  you  considered  tba' 
history  will  not  deal  with  the  brutal  soldiery,  ^he  creatures  of 
cruelty,  but  with  the  Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  their 
crimes  ?  I  should  not  tike  to  appeal  to  less  important  motives  than 
those  of  an  honorable  ambition ;  but  hsve  you  well  considered  { 
the  dangers  which  threaten  yon  in  your  present  course  f 


It  is  a  great  curse  to  the  Western  Reserve  that  thousands 
upon'  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  are  owned  by  non- 
resident nabobs,  who  got  them  for  most  nothing  and  now  ask 
two  prices  for  them.  These  lands  baxe  been  enhancedj  in 
value  by  contiguous  settlements  and  improvements,  as  roads, 
meeting-houses,  school  houses,  and  good  neighborhoods,  st  the 
same  time  that  they  have  stood  in  the  way  of  improvemeat.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  other  impediments  met  with  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  have  not  equalled  that  of  lands  belonging 
to  non-residents.  Ha<^  the  principle  of  Lend  Limitation  been 
made  effective  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, who  does  not  see  thst  it  woidd  have  resulted  in  unmis- 
takeable  blessings  to  our  country. 

The  thousands  of  acrea  of  wildemeaa,  of  which  out  country 
furnishes  an  example,  would  luve  been  converted  into  plesaant 
homes  for  freemen.  Yea,  the  cauae  of  pure  and  high  reaching 
Democracy  would  have  been  greatly  benefitted  thereby. 

Who  doubts  the  propriety— nay  the  necessity — of  Land 
Limitation  7  If  any,  then,  they  are  those  who  hope  to  build  up 
fortunes  by  speculating  in  Soil  which  is  only  known  to  them  by 
the  description  in  their  title  deeds,  or  those  who  having  ability 
for  judging  judge  not. 

The  question  is  soon  to  be  agitated  to  an  extent  little  dreamed 
of  by  land  speculators  and  monopolists,  and  it  will  result  in  the 
triumph  of  limitation.  Our  country  at  large  demands  this  result 
and  the  interests  of  every  individual,  except  our  landed  lords 
demand  It  also.    We  go  for  it  first,  last,  and  forever. 

fClereland  True  Democrat. 


Tub  BmoTnxas  Momtesquiou  ajis  the  Hoxicxdxs  at  St. 
Lovis. — yft  rarely  make  room  in  over  columns  fbrmurderSi  Booi^ 
denta  and  similar  items,  wMoh  find  a  sMre  appropriata  plane  in 
daily  journals.  We  omitted,  therefore,  six  weeks  ago,  to  notioe  a 
distressing  case  at  St  Louis,  wherein  the  lodgers  at  an  hotel 
were  attacked  without  any  apparent  provocation  by  two  y6ung 
travelling  Frenchman.  A  late  number  of  the  NatUiud  Jntdli' 
genar  has  the  following  artiele  on  the  subjeot. 

*'  The  deplorable  and  almost  inconqpr^ansible  event  which 
produced  so  much  sensation  in  the  public  mind  at  &t  Louis  « 
few  years  ago.  and  so  mueh  grief  in  several  fluniliea^  seems  (o 
have  exoited  equal  sensation  and  grief  in  Fmnoe.  The  last 
steamer  brings  out  fVom  Mr.  Rives,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  a  let- 
ter of  hi  sown  to  Senator  Benton,  with  many  letters  and  official 
documents  to  himself,  and  others  to  Senator  Benton,  Senotor 


'*  You  who  are  so  well  read  in  En^isfa  history  must  remember 
that  four  yesrs  after  Jeffries'  '*  blood;  assises,"  not  onlj  be  him- 
self, but  his  royal  master  was  a  UHserable  fugitive  before  the 
avenging  hand  of  justice.  Or  do  we  live  in  a  time  when  the 
public  conscience  can  be  treated  with  contempt  without  fear  of 
the  punishment  that  followed  in  the  nineteenth  century  T  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  time  that 
deeds  of  violence  whether  committed  by  Government  or  by 
people  are  followed  by  reaction  with  astonishing  celerity  ?  Bat 
I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  offering  to  defend  your  repu- 
tation, or  in  permitting  myself  to  be  interested  in  your  personal 
aafety. 

**l  appeal  to  you  in  the  name^of  Humanity,  to  make  an  end  to 
thia  renewed  reign  of  terror,  which,  not  content  with  butcher- 
ing iU  victim,  roust  also  put  to  the  rack  all  the  better  feelings  of 
hnmanitv.  fc  the  world  has  advanced  too  far  in  its  civilisation 
long  ro  permit  upon  tta  stagea  heroes  like  Alva  or  Haynau.  I 
coajure  you  publicly  to  protest  against  the  judicial  butcheriRgs 
of  prisoners  of  war  ;  against  the  still  more  disgracefnl  whip- 
pings of  females  ;  and,  finally,  against  the  practice  of  kidnap- 
ping ;  in  order  that  von  may  be  acquitted  of  all  participation  in 
the  reapoi|sib|Uty  for  %cts  whfch  must  brand  witb  shaiffe  tbefr 
avtkors,** 


Cass^andtheHon.  Mr  Winthropon  the  sul^eot  of  this  most 
melanoholy  ooourrence.  These  letter^lmake  luiown[the  /hot  tliat 
the  father  of  thsseyeung  gen^emen  (the  late  Count  Montesquieu) 
labored  under  insanity  and  destroyed  his  own  life  two  yeazst 
ago,  and  that  their  elder  brother  ia  now  insane  in  Paria ;  and 
hence  arisse  the  irresistibls  infereooe  that  inherited  insaaitgr 
must  have  broken  out  in  the  two  brothers  at  St.  Louis.  All 
the  letters  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms,  as  being  renuurka- 
ble  for  the  amiability  of  their  oharacters  and  their  *'  mild  and 
inoffensive  manners ;''  that  they  oame  to  the  United  States  to 
in^rmajtion  and  raoreation,  andespedally  to  sea  the  Westann 
country,  and  with  ample  means  and  credit.  They  descend  from 
a  family  in  France  not  only  of  a  great  historic  name,  but  distin- 
guished to  private  virtues.  The  celebrated  Buke  de  la  Bocba- 
fhuoauld  Liuioourt)  author  of  the  "Maxims,"  is  their  gnmdft- 
ther  on  the  mother's  side ;  the  present  Duke  de  la  Rooheflsu- 
oauld  writes  in  their  behalf  as  his  nephews.  The  General  On- 
diuot,  (Duke)  of  Beggio,  and  General  Arrighi,  (Duke)  of  Padua, 
also  write  in  their  behMf  as  relations.  The  Count  Montesquieu 
himself  belonged  to  the  distinguished  and  amiable  fiunily  of  that 
name.  Many  Americans  in  Paris,  among  them  Mr.  W.  H.  Aspin- 
wall,  of  New  Tork,  also  write,  and  with  all  the  deep  feeling  whioh 
the  agonised  oo&dition  of  the  mother  and  relations  isspirei. 
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NEW.TO£K.  SATUBDAT,  DECEMBER  29, 1849. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 


With  ih«  present  number  Volume  First  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ag«  eloaef ;  and  herewith  the  Editor  desires  hrieflj  io  render  an 
aooonnt  of  his  stewardship.  Friends  1  allow  me  to  speak  Tery 
frankly,  in  the  first  person ;  for  there  are  one  or  two  matters, 
on  which  explanation  seems  due  to  all  parties. 

I.  How  I  BCCAXc  EniToa. 

Late  in  April  and  early  in  May  last,  on  honored  friend,— now 
more  aotiTO  for  good  in  the  Spiritual  World,  than  OTen  his  large 
heart  and  disciplined  intellect  enabled  him  to  be  while  in  the 
body, — John  P.  Cornell,  wrote  Tarious  letters  urging  me  to  be- 
come editor  of  the  UniTercoelnm,  of  which  paper  he  was  then  a 
chief  proprietor. 

An  answer  was  giTon,  that  before  eyen  taking  such  an  ar- 
rangement into  consideration,  there  were  several  points  to  be 
settled :  I.  It  was  to  be  made  clear,  that  the  gentlemen  who  es- 
tablished the  UniTerooQlum  as  an  organ  for  their  Tiews,  wished 
me  to  take  the  editorial  chair.  11.  All  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand, that  though  much  interested  in  the  ^'  Spiritual  Philoso- 
phy" therein  advocated,  I  was  nowise  prepared  to  teach  it,  though 
most  willing  and  desirous  that  it  should  bo  fully  developed .  Ill- 
That  I  was  a  Christian  Socialist,  and  must  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  speak  or  to  be  silent  upon  all  subjects,  practical  and  specula- 
tiva,  aocording  to  my  guiding  light  IV .  That  I  should  wish,  in 
token  of  my  independent  position,  a  change  of  Kame  for  the  pa- 
per. 

Upon  the  first  point  the    fullest  assurunces  trere  glTeo, 
backed  by  earnest  requests  from  those  most  interested.     The 
proprietors  of  the  paper  acceded,  unreservedly  and  most  cordial- 
ly, to  all  the  other  demands,  and  would  absolutely  take  no  denial 
of  their  rdterated  invitations.    At  the  Anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Associationists,  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously  coan- 
sellod  me  to  accept  the  offered  post.     After  long  reflection,  my 
own  distaste  to  assume  the  duties  of  editorship  was  overcome, 
and  early  in  June,  I  agreed  to  conduct  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
Hesitation  arose  from  several  sources :    I.  Desiring  to  be  still 
a  Seeker  rather  than  a  Teacher,  I  had  planned  out  a  course  of 
study  fbr  the  summer,  and  did  not  feel  ready  to  speak  upon  the 
great  topics  which,  it  was  obvious,  must  be  discussed.    II.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made  fbr  preaching  in  Boston  aud  Phila- 
-  delphia  as  well  as  Kew-Tork ;  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
the  paper  could  besatisfiictorily  edited  by  a  non-resident,  mere- 
ly by  contributing  leaders,  &a    III.  But  above  all,  it  was  plain 
to  my  judgment,  that  a  Combmed  Corps  of  Editors,  each  inde- 
pendent, yet  all  brought  into  harmony  by  common  faith  In  the 
grand  movement  called  Socialism,  and  combining  various  prac- 
tical, scientific,  and  spiritual  tendencies,  could  do  even  approxi- 
,    mate  Justice  to  the  Gospel,  which  God  through  the  Spirits  in 
Heaten  is  ready  to  utter. 

The  promise  was  received  from  Mr.  Cornell,  that  be  would  la- 
bor to  bring  about  such  a  concert  and  combination  of  editorial 
fbroe,  if  I  would  be  a  little  patient,-^a  promise  which  he  would 
have  redeemed,  had  not  death  so  suddenlytaken  him  away.  And 
eztraets  f^m  my  journal  will  best  reveal  the  considerations 
wUoh  overcame  other  scruples. 

II.  Views  and  Hopes. 

BonnouT,  June  11th,  1849.  x.  WhatPosrtivE  Good  can  be 
aooompliahed  by  aocepting  this  Editorship  7 

1.  Befonners  of  all  classes  may  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
really  conspiring  and  oo-laborlng  for  one  integral  end  of  Univer- 
sal Hwnanity. 


3.  One  might  help  to  reconcile  Booial  Beformeis  by  bxinsiiig 
into  harmony  the  religioaa  and  aeoolar,  spirilnal  and  practioal, 
unitary  and  individual  elements,  whieh  now  tend  t»  make  ilw 
movement  among  na  rathar  divergent  than  oonvei^gent. 

3.  By  exhibitiag  the  Church  of  Hnmanity,  and  ita  hand,  tha 
Biaen  Christ,  aa  an  embodsm<»nt  of  the  Pivine  Word  whiA 
speaks  through  the  Baoe  in  all  ages,— the  facta  and  lawa  of  the 
Syatem  of  Mediation  may  be  ao  revealed  as  to  reconcile  tbe 
mystic  and  ratiooaiiat,  the  natnraliat  and  catholic  believer. 

4.  By  showing  that  Chrictendcm  longs  for  and  deaanda  a  Pie- 
ty fulfilled  in  Charity,  Holineas  and  Humanity  made  one^  tba 
spiritual  centre  for  all  oommonweallha  may  be  exhibiied,  and 
thus  the  method  taught  whereby  Church  and  State  may  b« 
ried  in  the  unity  of  Communal,  National,  Universal  life, 

5.  Thus,  from  the  highest  grounds  of  religion,  philoeophy 
and  history,  may  a  survey  be  taken  of  minutest  practical  prob- 
lems, and  the  intercommunion  of  all  human  interests,  however 
elevated  or  lowly,  become  so  manifeat,  that  selftshnesa  shall  be 
tranafoimed  to  justice,  competUioa  to  ce-opcratlmi,  diacord  to 
harmony,  and  iadation  to  combined  order* 

6.  From  this  table  land  of  Practical  Bi|^tacnaBeea  in  aU 
spherea,  one  nay  come  down  aasidat  the  coatrovetaiaB,  pablk 
and  private,  of  the  day,  and  with  a  voice  of  authority  ery, 
''  Peace,  ye  privileged  and  ye  proletaires !  The  word  for  this 
generation  is  not  Wae  but  TBAKSinort,  not  Deatractioa  bat  Oo- 
operation.'' 

7.  By  preseuting  the  true  Hierartky  ofU^^KPULmtsa— and  thus 
only— can  fall  Justice  be  done  to  the  tendencies  of  Liberalism 
And  Legitimacy,  and  Order  and  Freedom  be  reconciled.  Lea 
God's  own  method  of  Serial  Dietribution  be  practically  embod- 
ied,  and  all  will  rejoice  together  in  loyal  liberty. 

8.  Finally,  it  may  be  ahown,  that  the  openingcra  of  Socialism 
is,  actually^  the  introduction  of  Heaven  upon  Berth, — ^that  this 
aspiration  and  elfort  throughout  Christendom,  to  incarnate  the 
New  Church  in  the  New  Sute,  ia  the  very  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  the  Life  of  Christ,— that  this  purpose  of  practically 
applying  throughout  all  human  relatioDs  the  Law  of  Love,  is 
the  next  necessary  step  in  accomplishing  human  destiny,  where- 
by every  man,  society  of  men,  nation  and  the  race,  may  become 
Heavens,  in  least  forms,  bound  in  living  communion  with  the 
Heaven  of  Humanity,  and  through  that  with  the  Spiritual  Uni- 
verse and  God.  •  *  • 

n.  Can  Evil  come  ftcm  accepting  this  Editorship  7 

The  only  danger  of  injury  to  others  which  can  be  foreseen,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variety  and  comprehensiveness  of  my  sympa- 
thy. Distinctions  must  not  be  mergedy  else  darkness  will  be  put 
for  light.  And  one  must  beware  how  he  cries  ^*  Peace,  Peace, 
where  there  is  no  Peace."  God  Is  perfectly  Just,  though  his 
Justice  is  always  the  Order,  Form,  Law  of  Love. 

Doubtless  there  is  liability  to  err  in  this  direction.  The  on- 
ly safety  is  in  accurate  discriminations.  Strength  is  found,  how- 
ever, not  in  Negations,  but  in  Positive  Principles.  One  should 
be  never  a  Partizan,  but  always  a  Judg^..  We  should  be  neither 
antheists  nor  Catholics, — neither  Agrarians  nor  Aristocrats, 
neither  Bfaterialists  nor  Idealists,  &c.  The  guiding  word  of 
Wisdom  is  not  Moderation  but  EquiLiBRiUK.  The  true  attitude 
for  a  servant  of  6od  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Com/roMue j^-even 
that  of  Mediation.  The  only  way  to  avoid  injustice  to  men  and 
measures  is  to  do/W/ justice  to  characters  and  tendencies  seem- 
ingly the  most  opposite. 

"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  "  is  the  divine  rule  tcwards 
old  abuses  ;  and  '<  Come,  follow  thou  me"  the  welcome  invitation 
uttered  anew  by  every  truth,  by  every  humanitary  reform. 
Even  so !  0  Beloved  Son  of  God  and  Man !  bright  leader  in  ths 
paths  of  Peace,  the  *«  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life."  Let  us  learn, 
firomthe  very  quick  to  the  least  word  and  act,  thy  sovereign 
skUl  of  "  never  bruising  the  broken  reed"  while  bearing  witness 
Wiheright  * 
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<<  The  Final  Wovd  of  the  8|>irlt  is :  *  Accept  thU  dutj,  70U 
arenot/rtttodeeUneU."'  *  *  * 

It  wte  chiefly  for  the  end  of  ajteakiog  the  Word,  MrorATioit , 
PsACEruL  TBAvtstTioif,  that  I  took  the  Editorship  of  «he  Spirit 
of  the  Age.  That  Word  has  l^tn  spokfn;  elearlj,  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  way,  1  do  with  hamhle  confidence  be- 
Here.  And  in  this  world  and  the  next,  it  will  be  a  gratefal 
memory,  that  In  this  hideous  year  of  butchery,  ffear,  phrenity, 
treachery,  tyranny,  infernal  desecrations  of  hnman  natore  in 
STery  form,  it  was  giTen  to  me,  to  bold  anwaveringly  upward, 
in  howcTer  obscure  and  narrow  a  sphere,  the  White  Banner 
blasoned  with  the  San. 

UL  Sbobt  CoxiNas. 

While  conscious  of  having  fulUDed,  in  good  measure,  one  &ain 
purpose  which  prompted  me  to  become  editor  of  this  paper,  the 
profoundest  regret  and  mortification  has  been  felt,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  my  inability  to  iearry  out  the  whole  plan  of  editorial 
labor  sketched  in  the  foregoing  extract  For  thereby  iignstice 
has  been  done  to  the  truth.  Social  Reformers  may  well  com- 
plain  that  the  *' Combined  Order"  has  not  been  unfolded  more 
positively  j  actors  in  Guarantee  MoTementa.mnst  be  aware  that 
the  admirable  practical  "  Transitions,"  everywhere  manifesting 
tbemselTcs,  have  been  all  but  slighted ;  "  Spiritual  Philosophy" 
has  been  hot  imperfectly  developed ;  the  wrong*  of  the  oppress- 
ed have  not  been  fully  uttered,  &o.  &o.  But  why  go  on  ?  Read- 
ers may  be  sure,  that  no  one  can  be  a  n^ore  severe  critic  of  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  its  substance,  form,  and  execution,  than  its 
editor. 

Byway  ofaeoounting  for  these  short  comings,  let  the  curtain 
be  lifted  a  moment  from  personal  history :  On  the  very  day 
when  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  New- York  to  supply  material  for 
No  I.,  and  to  saperistend  its  publioation,  the  Cholera  broke  out 
in  A  malignant, form  in  the  town  where  my  flunily  were  residing. 
Of  course  one  could  not  desert  his  nearest  duty  \  and  the  first 
number  edited  itself,  amid  the  oonfusion  of  the  national  holiday- 
The  next  week,  it  was  possible  to  visit  the  city  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  on  returning  home  the  inmdious  itisease  attacked  me,  and 
for  the  following  six  weeks  there  was  a  perpetual  straggle  with 
the  destroyer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  mom  than  one  of  the  arti- 
cles, which  readers  may  have  ran  their  eye  carelessly  over  at 
leisure,  were  written  with  tremhling  hand  by  a  sick  man, 
propped  upon  his  bed.  This  mental  effort  amidst  soch  physical 
weakness  resulted  natarally  in  total  nervous  prostration ;  and 
during  the  whole  autumn,  it  has  tasked  energy  to  the  utmost 
to  wring  out  even  the  few  articles  which  have  appeared  from  my 
pen.  In  a  word,  a  tithe  only  of  what  was  designed  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  feebly,  fragmentarily. 

But  the  martyrdom  of  seeing  one's  Ideal  thus  fsttered,  crip- 
pled, weighed  down  by  the  Actual,  is  infinitely  small  amidst  the 
stem  and  awful  trials  of  our  generation.  God  be  thanked,  that 
eveiy'^one  of  us  is  made,  in  some  way  or  ether,  to  taste  the  bitter 
cap  ot  tantalizationj  which  HuMANrrr  in  this  age  is  drinking 
to  the  dregs.    So  an  end  to  these  private  oonfessionii  I 

IV.  Last  Word. 

Socialism !  Christian  Socialism !  Te  this  World-wide,  Prov. 
identlal  Movement  is  pledged  this  paper,  its  editor,  its  friends. 

By  the  woes  of  the  care-driven,  toil-worn,  famishing,  fainting 
^^Tktng-Classes  of  all  civilised  States ;  by  the  blood  and  tears 
of  th%  martyrs  for  Freedom  in  France,  <i^ifnminy,  Italy,  Hunga- 
ry ;  hy«be  prophetic  promise,  quickening  countless  spirits,  of 
Humanity.  edeemed,reconeiled,  glorified  through  work  and  wor- 
ship made  <««  j  by  the  various,  ever-widening  material  tri- 
umphs of  tht  last  half  century,  prefiguring  the  unspeakably 
grander  spirita4  triumphs  of  the  fifty  years  which  are  opening 
befbro  our  race ;  »y  the  wonderftil  illnraination  of  Sociil  Truth, 
which,  tSiioagh  al»  the  clouds  of  reactionary  obsovmntism, 
break!  upon  the  sating  uke  a  moming;  by  tte  resMkift  pro- 


gress of  praetieal  hunaoitary  reforms,  amidst  the  upheaval  and 
downfal  of  olvil  and  religious  revolutioB ;  by  the  hope,  patienoa, 
good  sense,  fellow-fteling,  philanthropy,  aspiration,  of  The  Peo- 
ple ift  Ohristendom;  by  the  Spirit  of  Iiove,  One,  HinnonioQSi 
Universal,  which  animates  all  who  are  willing  to  reoeiveit,— The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,^let  us  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  Um  aar- 
vioe  of  Man,  of  God  in  Man,  of  Han  in  God. 


w.  a.  a 


MAN  AND  HI8  M0TIVC8. 


BY  AJLIEN  LE  ROUSSEAU. 


Or  Vital  MAaircTisM. 

Magnetism  is  simply  somnambulism  artificially  produced  by 
the  action  of  one  person  upon  another,  under  peculiar  condi- 
tions. *'  The  action  of  one  person  upon  another  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  force  of  imagination  in  one  of  them,"  said  Bacon  j 
for  as  bodies  are  acted  upon  by  bodies,  so  is  the  mind  quiok  to 
receive  the  action  of  Huotber  mind.  The  whole  science  of  mag- 
netism is  contained  in  this  proposition. 

The  action  of  man  upon  man  is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it 
has  been  Icnown  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Magnetism  was 
employed  as  a  curative  means  by  ancient  pagaos,  and  it  was 
said,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure,  the  diseased  must  sleep  in 
the  temples  consecrated  to  the  ged  of  medicine.  One  sees  also 
in  Egyptian  temples  persons  placed  in  a  manner  to  represent 
magnetic  operations,  that  is  to  say.  having  one  hand  placed  up- 
on the  back  and  the  other  upon  the  breast  of  an  individual 
seated. 

Many  men  have  laughed,  and  laugh  still  in  our  epoch  of  light 
and  perfectibility,  at  experiments  in  magnetism.  The  marvel- 
lousness  which  is  attached  to  its  use,  the  charlatanism  and 
abuses  which  can  creep  in,  give  fine  opportunity  to  the  jesters 
who  have  no  need  of  science  whereby  to  Judge,  and  who  make 
themselves  all  the  more  merry  that  they  are  ignorant.  Never- 
theless, nothing  is  more  evident,  then  that  the  principle  of  mag- 
netism— thb  concentrated  action  which  every  one  exercises  in  a 
greater  er  less  degree  over  his  fellow  creatures— really  exists. 
In  fact,  every  living  being  is  surrounded  by  an  aromal  atmos- 
phere or  nervous  fiuid,  which  proceeds  from  him  and  modifies  it- 
self according  to  the  action  of  the  will  and  attending  circum- 
stances. When  this  sphere  meets  an  analogoua  one  in  another 
individual,  there  arises  ;ipontaneous  sympathy.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  quality  of  the  affections  and  passions,  which  are 
transmitted  secretly  with' this  nervous  emanation,  is  opposed  to 
the  character  of  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  other  person^ 
there  is  repulsion  and  antipathy,  making  it  impossible  to  estab- 
lish intimate  relations— unless  one  of  the  two  controls  the  oth- 
er by  a  very  energetic  will. 

We  believe  that  the  so-called  magnetic  fluid  Is  nothing  but 
the  vital  heat  saturated  with  the  nervous  influx,  which  escapes 
from  the  pores  with  an  Intensity  proportioned  to  the  state  of 
health  and  will.  The  existence  of  thb  fluid  not  only  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  its  properties  are  even  now  confirmed  by  numerous 
and  conclusive  facts.  If  the  nervous  matter  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity the  amount  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is  considerable,  and  its 
transmission  is  easily  effected,  as  if  this  fluid  was  a  kind  of  vol- 
atilization of  the  bodily  substance.  The  existence  of  magnetic 
power  is  manifested  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  or  as  it  is  called* 
the  fire  of  the  glance.  Men  called  eagle-eyed  are  apt  to  oxer- 
oise  great  magnetic  inflnenoe,  and  have  always  more  or  less  au- 
thority over  their  fellows.  Their  energy  communicates  itself  by 
tiie  eyes  to  those  who  surround  them,  and  eleotrifles  persons  up- 
on whomth^  wish  to  act.  .  The  power  of  a  man's  glanoe  li  ia- 
caloulable,  eepeeially  when  it  is  backed  by  his  intelligence  and 
a  flMiBC  will,  and  by  the  presfig^of  high  social  poritiOB. 
.    Bveryreatonable  and  candid  niad  will  assent  oerlidBly  to  the 
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Mil  txiUMM  •f  this  tnM*  «Baa«lUm  of  w^ioh  we  tpMk,  and 
•Iw  to  its  Mtlni^  iBoreor  liM  lIvHed,  upon  tht  indlTidoaUi  who 
ooM«  1b  MBteot  witk  it  TlMt  whioh  alone  might  oa«m  ib«m  to 
kviteU  is  the  iimrteloiiene«  of  the  reoolte  vhioh  are  ooeeeion 
allj  obtriaed ;  bnt  that  is  a  qneitioii  of  pure  Tortlioatioii.  The 
imp«rtnit  polat  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  prmeiple  if 
■bead  And  the  fkoU  iUnsory.  Now,  if  nothing  is  more  natural 
and  more  oonformed  to  all  aaalogieal  data  than  the  atmosphere 
whioh  radiates  from  ami  SBrronnds  human  beings,  and  If  noth- 
ing is  better  esUbllshed  than  ths  influenee  which  results  from 
this  floid  sphere,  ought  not  magnetism  immediately  to  be 
elsssed  asMng  positive  phenomena  ? 

The  phenomenon  of  magnetism,  which  is  iiothiug  but  vital  at- 
traetion  between  beings  hy  means  ef  aromal  relations,  whose  ex- 
lent  is  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  indiridaals  to  whom 
thsj  belong,  and  whioh  is  common  to  all  beings  fh>m  the  insect 
to  the  largest  globe  balancing  itself  in  space,  still  shows  itself 
with  greater  intensity  in  some  beings  than  in  others,  although 
the  law  whioh  determines  its  distribution  may  net  yet  be 
knowm.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  magnetic  power 
were  to  be  found  to  exist  among  indiv'duals  in  direet  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  digestion.  The 
magnetic  fluid  seems  to  be  most  abundant  and  most  energetio  in 
the  eamivorous  animals  which  move  with  flexibility  and  rap- 
idity, (feline  and  serpent  races,  &o.,)  and  in  men  of  an  energetic 
and  passionate  nature.  And,  in  fact,  the  more  powerful  the  fo- 
eos  of  heat  is  in  an  individual^  the  greater  his  faculty  of  increas- 
ing it  at  his  pleasure,  and  also  of  transmitting  easily  the  caloric 
whioh  he  throws  off  by  means  of  interior  action. 

We  know  that  the  magnetic  power  of  reptiles  is  very  great, 
and  that  it  constitutes  almost  entirely  the  means  which  they 
possess  for  supplying  themselves  with  food.  M.  Raspail  thus 
explains  this  astonishing  phenomenon  : 

^  I  have  attained,''  he  said,  ^*  by  examinations  pursued  with 
great  perseverance,  to  the  conviction  that  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion whioh  has  been  attributed  to  serpents,  vipers,  or  snakes,  is 
set  a  vulgar  fable.  No  Ihot  presents  itself  more  frequently  to 
the  observation  of  persons  who  travel  in  the  woods  than  the 
iight  ef  poor  little  birds  descending,  crying  piteously,  from 
branch  to  branoh,  af  if  drawn  by  an  unseen  power,  and  surren- 
dering themselvee  into  the  mouth  of  a  serpent  hid  in  the 
branches,  docile  victims  at  the  nod  of  their  executioner.*  What 
is  the  mechanical  operation  of  this  incredible  fcsoination,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  By  rens  ?  There  is  certainly  a 
physical  cause  for  it,  an  emanation  which  envelopes  the  bird 
with  a  net-work  of  gas,  producing  asphyxia,  just  as  surely  as 
the  spider  envelopes  the  fly  with  his  web  of  gause.  To  give  an 
acseunt  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  graphic  manner,  let  us  admit 
that  the  serpent  has  the  power  of  throwing  from  each  side  ef  his 
month  jets  of  venomous  and  narcotic  gas,  which  flow  together 
oTer  the  head  of  the  bird.  If  the  bird  undertakes  to  fly  fh>m 
the  danger,  he  can  do  it  only  by  descending,  because  there  only 
will  he  And  free  space.  In  proportion  as  he  descends  the  jets 
will  oontinue  to  approach  him  nearer ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  to  es- 
eape  the  asphyxia,  the  poor  bird  fhlls  into  the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
pent. 

Another  fhet  reported  by  the  same  author  proves  that  the 
magnttio  process  Is  mnoh  more  diffused  smongst  snimals  than 
has  been  believed: 

*'  The  q^lder  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  fascination  equal  to 
that  whioh  the  serpent  exereises.  On  the  Sth  of  August,  lg40, 
I  had  oeosslon  to  observe  an  instanoe  which  appeared  to  l>e  very 
enrlous,  in  a  house  spider :  he  had  just  taken  in  a  horiionUl 
web  a  large  taupHy  and  held  himself  as  if  clinging  by  the  end  of 

_  •  One  can  cut  the  thread  of  the  charm  with  a  simple  wand 
flanrished  through  the  air,  because  without  doubt  the  whistling 
^tbealrftJiteiistkaserpeQt  Md  thna  distnbs  the msgnetto 


olaws  to  his  pr^,  a  little  below  the  abdosMn.  I  ^d  not  nee 
him  apply  his  mouth  to  the  inseot  or  make  any  wound ;  but  only 
approach  nnd  withdraw  himself  alternately  without  evmi  tevcfa- 
ing  him,  making,  so  to  speak,  magnetio  passes.  The  poor^ci^paii, 
still  ftill  of  life,  was  ineapabls  of  diseng^;|ng  himsrif  from  n  web 
whioh  ordinarily  he  could  have  broken  in  pieces  by  asliigle 
movement  of  his  legs,  and  remained  paralysed  between  the 
olaws  of  a  weak  spider." 


»•*-< 


EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 


The  steamers  of  the  Canard  Line  now  leaving  Liverpool  Mily 
every  alternate  week,  we  have  no  Snropean  dates  sinee  ~ 
her  Xst,  to  which  time  our  lest  sommary  was  sude  np. 


^  »■#»»' 


AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 


A  singular  debate  ooeurred  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  inst.,  on  a  resolution  inviting  Father  ICat- 
thew  to  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  was 
thought  n6  more  than  an  appropriate  compliment  to  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  to  offer  him  this  distinction ;  but  it  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  several  Southern  members,  on  the  ground 
that  Father  Matthew  had  taken  a  course  in  regard  to  American 
Slavery  which  should  deprive  him  of  the  conildenoe  of  Ameri- 
can citiiens.  Mr.  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  maintidned  that  the  per- 
son upon  whom  it  was  propoeed  by  the  resolution  to  oonfbr  the 
great  and  unprecedented  honor,  had  been  charged  with  having 
on  a  ibtmw  ocoasion  denounced  one  portion  of  the  people  ef  this 
Union,  with  bring  little  better  than  pirates  or  miuderers.  He 
had  signed  a  paper  charging  the  people  of  the  South  with  erimes 
searoely  less  than  these.  He  had  been  addressed  by  several 
Temperance  Societies  at  the  South,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
and  had  either  not  answered,  or  had  reAised  to  allow  his  an- 
swers to  be  published.  Those  answers,  though  not  published, 
were  of  sueh  a  character  as  to  induce  him  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion. The  sentiments  expressed  by  Father  Matthew  in  relation 
to  slavery  had  not  been  retracted, said  Mr.  Clemens.  Therefrre 
it  was  that  he  had  objeeted  yesterday,  and  would  vote  against  it 
to-day.  He  was  one  who  did  not  consider  slavery  a  sin  or  a 
crime,  and  he  felt  bound  to  meet  thoee  who  so  denounced  it,  by 
rearing  at  least  to  honor  them  for  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  Clay  viewed  with  the  greatest  regret  the  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  It  was  a  very  small  affair;  it  was  the  bestow- 
al of  a  compliment  on  a  distinguished  and  highly  merttoriout 
stranger,  who  doubtless  would  most  highly  appreciate  it;  yet 
was  it  an  affair  of  such  importance  aa  to  require  such  an  oppo- 
sition 7  In  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  social  as  well  as  politi. 
oal,  he  had  remarked  that  courtesies  of  a  small  and  trivial  char- 
acter are  the  ones  that  strike  deepest  to  the  grateAil  and  appre- 
ciating heart.  It  is  the  picayune  compliments  which  are  most 
appreciated ;  fhr  more  are  they  appreciated  than  thedouble>ea- 
gle  ones  which  we  sometimes  yield.  So  it  was  with  regard  to 
this  resolution.  It  was  a  very  small  courtesy  the  Senate  was 
called  on  to  extend,  and  it  would  be  prised  by  the  noble  philan- 
thropist as  a  far  greater  compliment  than  any  other  in  their 
power  to  bestow. 

It  was,  viewing  it  in  another  light,  a  resolution  of  homage  ** 
humanity,  philanthropy,  and  virtue ;  a  tribute  to  a  man,  ^ho 
by  his  own  peaoeful  efforts,  had  effected  a  great  social  y^^l^' 
tion — a  revolution  in  which  no  lives  had  been  sacri^aad,  no 
widow's  or  a  mother's  tears  had  followed.  It  was  a  f»aq^iment 
to  such  a  man,  and  who  oonld  see  any  objection  te  \*  bestowal  f 
The  ol^eotion  of  the  Senator  upon  the  grounds  r*M>  a^d  the 
introduction  of  this  topic  of  slaveiy  upon  all  p^bjeots,  and  par- 
tienkrly  snaha  one  ss  the  present^  he  thong)^  highly  iaqiotltfe^ 
Qivwiae^airi  vsiaosaaMj.  Why  ri&oqld  tM  ml^^  ba  Intro- 
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dnaed  on  sndi  a  motioii  u  this  7  It  waa  anerel j  a  reaohitioa 
complimentiBg  the.  man  who  had  aohieved,  by  hia  moral  infln- 
enoe,  an  importaut.and  wida-epread  work  of  oharity  andbaner- 
olanoe.  Father  Mathew,  for  hia  labors  in  the  great  eanaa  of 
teoDaperance  in  Irdaad;  where  he  had  redeemed  from  a  degrad- 
ing vice  thonaaoda  of  hia  fellow-eoantrymen,  and  earned  a  flune 
ftrorer  to  endure,  deferred  the  esteem  and  friendahip  of  the 
ftienda  of  Tirtue  ererywhere  He  had  eome  to  this  oomitry  to 
carry  out  the  same  noble  miasion.  Mr.  C.  had  learned  from  the 
pnblieatiena  ef  the  day,  thai  while  at  Boston  the  abolitioniata 
had  endeaTored  to  engage  Father  Matthew  to  enlist  in  their 
csnose  open  this  sali;}eat.  From  this  and  other  eireamstanoas, 
Bfr'.  C.  had  nnderatood  that  a,  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  o^Father  Matthew^  and  that  he  stood  now  before  the 
eoQBtiry  nnhiaaied  in  hia  sentiments.  Be  thia  aa  it  may,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Senatmra,  waa  it  wise,  politie,  juat  or  proper,  that  this 
Bu^aot  of  alarery  should  be  iatrodaoed  tipon  erery  snbjeet  ?  He 
■ubmitted  whether,  when  the  wlurfe  ooontry  waa  ready  to  meet 
thia  man  with  <^>en  anna,  It  waa  just  and  praper  te  reftaae  thia 
trifling  aonpliment  to  the  greatand  goad  Father  Matthew,  the 
noble  philanthropiat  and  true  Iriah  patriot  7 

Mr.  Seward  said  that  the  resolution  waa  a  tribute  to  worth 
and  Tirtue,  a  testimony  ef  homage  to  a  benefactor  of  his  race, 
oonoemfng  whose  aerriees  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
mercy,  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  difference  of  (pinion.  He  had 
eloTated  the  condition  and  character  of  a  great  people,  united  to 
na  by  friendship  and  kindred  blood ;  and  Mr.  Seward  declared 
himself  ready  to  join  in  any  public  act  of  homage  to  such  worth 
and  benetolence.  If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  thought  himself 
bound  to  Tote  against  the  resolution,  because  Father  Matthew 
held  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  institution  of  slaTcry,  he  must 
aay,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  regarded  it  as  honorable  to  the 
great  philanthropist  that  he  entertained  them — he  held  it  to  be 
a  merit  rather  than  an  offmce.  If  slaTery  was  a  sin,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  any  right,  none  of  the  present  day  are  answerable  for  ita 
introduction  among  ua  \  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  because  Father  Matthew  held  such  an 
opinion. 

Mr.BaTia,  of  Mi«iHlp|d,wM  gM  that  the  8eiui««r  from 
Kew-Tork  had  placed  thia  reaidation  on  the  traegronndaf 
Father  Matthew^  e^iniena  of  akavery  ;  that  the  Senator  had 
placed  ita  panage  npoB  the  gwvad  that  Father  Matthew  waa 
opposed  to  alaveiy  ;  and  new  the  question  waa,  Will  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  henor  a  BritU  emissary  who  oemes  among 
us,  perhaps,  to  aeatter  disoord  and  conftision  7  There  waa  s* 
time  when  erery  American  heart  wemld  beat  loudly  at  suoh  a 
proposal ;  and  were  the  sons  of  sires  who  held  audi  a  thing  with 
feefings  of  iMrror  and  alarm,  to  sit  quieUy  whan  soah  a  thing 
was  not  only  proposed  but  adTocated  7  Thia  Mr.  Matthew  held 
opinions  sdTarae  to  the  inatitntiena  of  the  Souths  and  because 
he  did  so,  the  Senator  from  Nev-Tcrk  adrocated  our  bestowing 
upon  him  aa  honor  never  eonftiTed  an  any  man  save  Laftyatte. 
He  intended  by  his  oppiodtlon  to  thia  reaalntion,  not  to  refleet  in 
the  least  upon  the  character  and  esteem  whidi  shaaU  foliar 
Father  Matthew  for  hia  great  efforts  in  the  preaft  aansa  af  tern- 
peiaaee.  Ha  esteemed  him  aa  klghly  aa  any  one  !br  Ua  labors 
in  that  cause.  He  allowed  him  all  ihe  credit  claimed  for  him  on 
that  aeooottt.  Bat  the  question  really  waa.  Whether  the  United 
States  Senate  shall  extend  to  a  foraignary  who  waa  the  ally  ef 
O'Connall  in  hia  efforta  to  effeet  an  aboUtien  of  slavery  in  this 
country,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon  a  eitisen  of  our 
own  country.  He  would  never  by  hia  vota  sanotlon  audi  a  pro- 
ceedhig.  If,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  said,  Father 
Matthew  had  changed  hia  aentimenta  upon  thia  auljaet,  why 
did  he  not  say  so,  and  why  did  he  reftiae  to  allow  hia  letters, 
written  in  reeponae  to  such  inquiries,  to  be  published  7  Ha 
honored  the  efforta  of  Father  Matthew  in  hia  own  nafoiinnata 
oouktry,  Ireland,  and  fully  appraoint^d  all  h^  kftd  doit  i  bnl 


he  waa  the  ally  of  O'Oonnell  inanafipeal  to  hia  countrymen  in 
this  etfuntry  to  interfere  in  our  inatiintiona.  Bvofy  Irishman 
waa  dear  to  him,  (Mr.  D.)— dear  to  him  as  a  brother ;  hut  for 
(HConndl  and  his  horde  of  asaomata  abolitioniata,  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic,  he  felt  no  other  Mling  but  scorn  and  con* 
tempt.  If  he  had  the  power,  he  would  not  only  roAiae  them  ad- 
mission to  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  he  would  go  Anrther,  and 
ei^olude  every  abolitioniit,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  when  he  offered  the  reao- 
lution,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  opinions  now  attributed  to 
Father  Blatbew,  bvt  if  he  had  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
He  r^;ardcd  the  reverend  gentleman  only  as  a  philantUropist, 
bpund  on  a  mission  of  good.  He  regretted  the  introduction  of 
the  slavery  question  into  every  little  matter  brought  into  the 
Senate.  The  south  was  as  mucti  interested  in  the  mission  of 
Father  Mathew  as  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  he  thought  that 
the  people  in  all  quarter^  ef  the  eonntry  wonld  be  aatonished, 
when  they  heard  the  objection  now  made  by  Senatora  ftt>m  the 
squth.  He  did  not  beliere  that  Father  Mathew  came  to  this 
country  with  an  intention  to  excite  disturbance  in  any  part  of  ft 

Mr.  Hale  mid  he  should  rote  for  the  resolution,  but  if  the  re- 
solution were  to  be  supported  on  anti-slavery  grounds  he  should 
not  srpport  it,  for  Father  Mathw  was  noe  an  anti-slavery  man. 
Father  Mathew  had  retracted  what  he  had  mid  against  slavery {; 
he  had  taken  his  stand  on  ihe  platform  of  non-intervention. 
The  senator  from  Missiiisippi  had  mid  that  he  would  exclude,  if 
he  had  the  power,  any  abolitionist,  foreign  and  domestic,  from 
the  Senate.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Hale  saiJ  he  would  not,  if 
he  could,  exclude  all  the  slaveholders ;  he  would  only  turn  out 
about  three-fifths  of  them,  and  then  the  committ^ea  might  be 
more  fhirly  organized  than  now. 

Mn*  Ciufts  mid  be  joined  with  the  senator  from  Kenfucky 
in  regretting  the  opposition  to  thia  resolution.  He  knew 
nothing  beyond  what  was  staled  to-day,  and  cared  nothing  for 
the  opiniona  of  Father  Mather.  He  thod^ht  the  senator  from 
New  Hampahire  good  authority  on  this  subject,  and  that  hia 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Father  Mathew  was  no  anti-slavery 
man  ahoutd  do  aWay  all  the  diflieuily  which  had  been  rataed  an 
theaubject.  When  the  abolitiontfta  o(  Beaton  called  on  Father 
Mathew,  he  lold  them  that  he  would  liave  nothing  to  do  with 
them  or  with  the  question  of  slavery.  Father  Mathew  wee  a 
philanthropist,  tfoming  to  this  country  on  an  errand  of  good. 
We  give  a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  a  conqueror  rfituming  from  war» 
why  not  to  a  greater  conqueror  triumphant  by  peaceful  weanona  7 

Ma.  FooTB  said  that  he  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  aaid  by 
the  senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Clemens,]  and  all  that  hod  been 
mid  by  his  chivalrous  colleape,  [Mr.  Davis,]  and  if  it  waa  true 
that  Father  Mathew  had  came  among  them  as  an  abolitioniat 
and  an  incendiary,  he  would  be  for  rejectiag  the  reaolntion.  But 
the  aenator  from  New- Yoik,  wboae  speech  was  the  strangeat  he 
ever  heard  in  the  Senate,  bad  in  vain  attempted  to  make  Father 
Mathew  an  abolitionist.  The  good  man  had  turned  from  the 
abolitionists  aad  their  schemfawitki  abhorrence  and  divguat, 
and  when  viaitcd  by  Qarrison,  had  planted  himself  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  non-interference  in  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Faote 
went  on  to  say  r 

He  had  beard,  within  an  hour  er  ao,  that  lettera  h^d  been 
addreaaed  to  Father  Mathew,  fmm  the  sowtfa,  on  this  subject ; 
and  that  he  had  responded,  but  deaired  his  reaponam  should  not 
be  publtshed.  If  theae  reaponsea  were  published,  the  aenater 
from  New- York  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  ao  rudely 
and  inconsideratelv  seised  upon/  to  identify  the  philanthropisi 
with  the  most  inihmoua  canse  of  abolitionism.  There  ware 
some  men  who  would  ruin  any  eauae  of  which  they  took  hold, 
and  the  aenator  from  New-Yoik  was  an  evidence  of  it.  There 
was  once  two  men  charged  with  crime  on  trial.anddMir  defenoa 
waa  entmatad  to  a  yanng  and  inexporieneed  attonay,  wha 
nUnHtd  tliae*'*  *"*****-kwaffdly,aad  by  Ids iM4f  oTvdliN 
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mtatiag  on  the  evideace,  had  dteatpattd  any  doobts  as  to  the 
gaiU  of  OM  Of  hit  clionia ;  when  aboat  oonmencins  with  the 
caae  of  the  ether,  the  juda^e  laid  to  him,  **  Yoans  man,  you 
have  already  by  your  ipeecb  'hung  one  of  yonr  clienta ;  foihear, 
then,  1  beaoeeh  you  or  yon  will  han^^  the  other.*'  So  It  was 
with  the  aenator  ftom  New- York,  who,  by  his  Ill-timed  and 
rudely  naaa^ed  ppecch,  had  endanxernd  the  pieea^e  of  thte 
reaolaCioii. 

Mr.  Calhoun  laid  thero  was  no  precedent  to  juntify  thta  reao* 
lutSon.  He  was  oppot>ed  to  It  on  that  ground  if  no  other.  The 
dehftto  was  sutBctent  to  show  that  the  resolution  could  not  pass 
naaalmoaslj,  and  bo  thought  tho  compliment  a  weak  one,  and 
ealonUted  to  ii^ttre  the  feeling*  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
oamed.  It  waa  aaid  this  was  a  strong  case  for  a  precedent.  So 
much  the  better.  If  jon  refuae  to  eetabliah  a  precedent  in  a 
etrong  ease,  yon  can  refuse  all  future  applications  more  easily. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  Tote  and  adopted. 


JStWB  of  ti)e  tDttk. 


From  the  OIneinaati  OaMtt*. 

DEATH   OF  JAMES   H.    PERKINS 


Our  city  readers  are  all  aware  of  the  sudd-n  dratb  of  Rot. 
Jamei|H.  Peikinsjpastorof  the  First  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  by  drowning  from  tho  Jamestown  Ferry 
Boat,  on  Friday  evening  last. 

We  recollect  no  previous  occurrence  which  cost  so  deep  and 
general  ^loom  over  this  community  as  that  in  which  it  haa  been 
wrapped  by  the  death  of  this  estimable  man.  Mr.  Perkins  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  poor  by  his  eomprehensiTo  benevolence 
and  oBceaelni^  charities ;  had  been  (or  so  long  a  time  the  light 
and  life  of  intelleetoal  and  social  eirciss ;  had  ingrained  himself 
into  the  common  heart,  and  won  the  universal  sympathy  by  his 
brilliant  mental  endowments,  and  the  untiriog  devotion  of  his 
tine,  and  means  and  health  to  whatever  would  give  relief  to  the 
aiok,  or  add  a  grace  to  the  whole,  to  whatever  would  in  hia 
estinetion  proms te  the  best  and  truest  Interests  of  society ;  that 
all  elasaes  were  his  friends.  If  any  knew  him  except  to  love 
him,  or  named  him  except  to  praise,  they  are  of  those  who  are 
theBseelves  unknown  and  unloved.  To  all,  therefore,  the 
aonouacemsnt  of  his  mitimely  death  came  with  a  shoc«  and 
to  every  heart  brovght  a  most  poignant  sorrow.  It  is  not 
transcending  the  truth  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  hundred 
thousand  soula  comprising  our  population  could  have  been  taken 
away  who  would  have  been  so  generally  missed  or  so  deeply 
mofimed. 

For  a  period  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  we  have  known  Mr.  Perkins  well,  lie  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a  sudden  ruah  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  has  produced 
distressing  vertigo,  at  times  greetly  impaired  his  sight,  and 
often  thrown  him  into  deep  despondency.  Within  the  past 
five  or  aix  years  he  has  suflWred  intensely  from  palpitation  of 
hie  heart— >often  being  incapacitated,  by  his  distressing  sffection 
for  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  and  other  duties.  On  Friday 
last,  a  paroxysm  of  this  kind  was  produced  by  the  agitation  he 
sttflbred  Id  consequenee  of  the  supposed  lose  of  his  two  children. 
In  the  morning  of  thai  day  one  of  his  little  hoys,  aged  niae 
years,  and  another  aged  seven,  rode  to  the  city  from  Mt.  P^Sw 
residenee,  on  Walnut  Hilla,  with  a  neighibor,  and  were  to 
retnrn  home  in  the  omnibus,  at  the  stand  of  which  (heir  father, 
who  was  to  come  in  by  another  conveyance,  waa  lo  meet  them. 
Not  finding  them  there  at  the  appoiiHed  time,  Mr.  Perkios 
feared  that  they  bad  .lost  therasel^ei*,  and  commenced  searcliing 
for  them.  Bein*  unsuocossful,' he  became  more  and  more 
agitated  the  fnrtlier  he  went,  and  finahy  employed  the  cryer  who 
SMI  with  nobetter  success.  The  search  was  at  length  nbandeoedk 
and  in  <ies^r  aid  tati^Md  as  he  was,  Mr.  P.  walkod  ^loine— % 


distance  of  nearly  four  mllefl,  whither  his  rhildren  had  preceded 
him. 

He  reached  hh  residence  about  1  o^ctock,  P.  M.,  utterlj 
exhausted ;  but  aftet'  lying  down  for  a  time,  rose  and  dined. 
He  could  not,  however,  overcome  the  excitement  Into  which  he 
bad  been  thrown,  although  the  children  were  with  him  and  well. 
He  was  restleee  and  nervovs  to  a  degree  never  before  witDessod 
by  his  family  ;  and  ao  eontinninf ,  ahoot  S  o'eloek  he  told  hin 
m'ife  that  he  would  take  a  walk  to  calm  his  nerves,  hot  not  bo 
gone  Ion?  ;  that  he  wished  to  try  nod  allay  the  exciteventi  b«t 
would  be  biiok  liefore  tea  time.  He  went  o«t  thus,  but  did  not 
return,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  him  afterwards  by  his  fknaily 
or  friends. 

Early  on  Saturday  mominsr  a  report  was  spread  fhHB  the 
Jaroentown  Groesin?  of  the  Ohio  tfast  on  theprevleve  evflntngf  a 
man  had  drowned  himseU  from  the  fBrry-boat  at  that  polat, 
leaving  behind  him  several  articles  of  clothing,  ainong  then  «b 
over-coat,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  whidi  waa  fouid  a  nMno- 
random- book  with  initials  in  several  plseea.  ^  gcBtlsmaii  of 
the  city,  who  happened  to  have  business  on  the  boat,  anked  to 
see  the  lM>ok,  and  immediately  upon  opening  it  saw  the  letters 
**  J.  H.  P."  with  which  he  was  familiar.  He  immediately  rode 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  P*p.  family  with  the  infoimation. 

From  subsequent  in<)uiry,it  was  ascertained  that  the  deoeaaed 
had  come  upon  the  beat  about  6  o^clock  Friday  evening,  just  as 
she  waa  about  to  leave  for  the  Kentucky  shore  on  her  last  trip. 
He  walked  into  the  cabin  and  took  a  seat  hastily,  where  he  was 
the  more  noticed  by  the  man  who  receives  the  ferriage,  from  the 
fact  he  was  the  onlyeno  to  pay,  all  the  otliers  being  persons  who 
paid  by  tho  year  or  quarter.  The  boat  started  serosa,  and  juat 
as  the  collector  was  about  to  approach  and  ask  him  for  his  fer- 
riage the  deceased  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  cabin.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  collector,  who,  however,  could  see  nothing 
of  biro.  After  a  little  while,  he  discovered  an  ovorcsat  by  the 
wheel-house,  with  which  he  ran  back  to  the  cebin,  and  in  which 
was  found  the  memotandum-book  referred  to.  In  a  further 
search,  a  wrapper,  a  veat,  a  cap,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  wore 
discovered  in  the  same  place-^«ll  of  which  as  well  as  the  over- 
coat,  have  lieen  identified  as  belonging  te  Mr.  Perkin. 

The  supposition  among  thane  well  aoqnaintisd  with  the  peculiar 
mental  oonstitotion  of  the  deeeased,  and  his  severe  physical 
sufferings,  is,  that  his  walk,  instead  of  atiaykig-his  eaieitemont, 
still  further  increased  it,  tiil  rsaaon  was  temporarily  dotkronod. 
In  a  wandering  mood,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  ho  had 
doobtless  reached  the  Jamestown  Ferry,  more  than  a  mile  from 
his  house,  and  in  a  mental  abberalion,  nwde  more  intense  by 
going  from  the  coal  air  into  the  warm  cabin  of  the  boat,  had 
thrown  himaelf  into  the  stream. 

The  unusual  Ihtigue  and  excitement  of  Friday  nsorning  had 
brought  on  a  more  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  than  Mr. 
Perkins  bad  ever  before  experienced.  In  lighter  attacks  his 
friends  have  frequently  thought  his  bimla  temporarily  affected 
by  his  sulTerings:  and  although  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
observed  by  those  who  assisted  him  in  tiie  aearch  for  his 
children  on  Friday  morning,  or  by  his  family  when  he  left  the 
house  l02  the  walk  on  Friday  evening,  he  probably  soon  came  on 
producing  the  raelai>choly  termination  recorded,  of  his  beauiifol 
and  useful  life. 

The  wateis  closed  uver  his  body  still  and  dark  ;  hot  so  ahall 
not  hnmnn  forgetfulness  close  over  his  £0od  deerls.  These  were 
many  and  long  continued,  and  will  live  and  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  in  theosands  Of  hearts,  till  they  too  cease  to  beat  and 
paea  away,  and  unite  with  his  a^in  in  the  Great  Hereafter. 

Mr.  Perk in*8  was.  we  believe,  in  tho  36th  year  of  hia  age. 
He  has  left  bnhfitd  him: a  wife* land  Ave»children.  -  His  circum- 
stances wete  ensV/dod  in  a  peeitniah'  respCcI  they  are  «  oil  pro- 
vided for.  If  he-b;is  \k(i  any  debts  at  all  bob  tod  him,  they  ere  M 
the  most  trifling  natdre,'  and'  wbuld  have*  been  paid*  at  any 
moment  oii  preaeailitidii.    His  income  was  a  compotenoy  mUh 
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hU  frugal  habiU,  even  without  th«  •^rninjet  of  bis  pen,  which 
were  not  inconsiderable. 

Mr.  PeriLiotf'e  papers  have  been  diligeiitlj  eeaicbed,  hot 
among  them  is  no  memorandum  whateTer,of  any  kind,  touching 
his  recent  physical  sufferings,  or  concerning  bis  private  affairs. 


CoNCEESs.— The  Hoese  of  Representatives,  after  slxty-two 
ineffectual  ballotings,  succeeded  on  Saturday  last  in  the  election 
of  a  Speaker.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  compromise, 
providing  that  a  plurality  of  votes  should  eoDsiitute  a  eheise 
On  the  etxty^third  trial  it  appeared  thai  the  vote*  stood  m  for 
Mr.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  100  for  Mr.  Wlnthrop  of  Maseaehusetts, 
and  20  for  all  other  candidates.  Mr.  Cobb  was  accordingly 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  ;  and  being 
conducted  to  the  Chair,  the  Oath  of  Office  wa^  administered  to 
Wm  by  Mr.  Bofd  of  Kentueky,  the  pernor  Member  of  the 
House. 

On  Monday,  the  two  Uouaea  being  regularly  organised,  the 
Message  «( the  Pr eaideat  was  eommunicated  in  the  usual  fonn. 

The  Steamer  Empire  City  arrived  at  this  port  yesterday  from 
Chagret,  with  two  Wfeks  Uter  news  from  Califemia.  The 
California  inteUigence  was  brought  to  Panama  by  the  Bteamah  ip 
Puiama,  which  arrived  on  the  4th  Inst  having  left  San  Frandseo 
on  the  16th  ult.  She  brought  tSO  passengers  and  half  a  miillo» 
Of  gold  dust,  which  were  Iransferred  to  the  Empiro  Cltv  at 
Cbagres.  An  election  was  held  in  CalifomU  on  the  lOih  ult.  to 
decide  <m  the  adoption  of  the  New  CoasUtution  proposed  fur 
tho  State,  and  also  to  vote  for  a  Governor,  Lient.-Govemor,  two 
Repiesentativea  to  Congress,  and  members  of  the  California 
Legislature.  The  Constitution  has  been  adopted  ahnost  unani- 
noaluy.  Great  activity  was  prevailing  at  San  Francisco. 
Bttildinga  were  going  op  with  great  rapidity.  Carpenters  wages 
$16  a  day. 


«oi»tt  ttnb  tfomthrg  Itme. 


PWj^rtpW.  City  «d  Co..ty  far  1M»  .hL.  A.  mXi^ 
r^ihB ..  WJmu  tuaUe  pop«ktl«i  7«,MS.  rf  whom  76.14*  J 

of  whom  54  «•  famJe..    Colored  blind  p«««,  7.    »2?«d 
da»b  pOTon,  175.  of  whom  73  «o  femU-.    ThU  tUdo  ah^ 

City  and  County  since  1849.  *^ 

Wlb  DiATB.-Th,  NoiihWB  ptptt.  tell  us  that  tho 
-jnUttt.  age  »r^j^    ThI,  w«  the  uugbtrate  bofoi 


Lamp  Rbvoem  Movsmbxt.— At  a  meeting  called  by  certain 

Land  Reformers,  at  the  Fourteenth  Ward  Hotel,  on  Monday 

avening  last,  Dec.  84,  James  Pyne  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 

John  H.  Keyaer  appointed  Secretary.    Thomas  A  Devyr  being 

called  upon,  made  a  brief  etatemeiiC  of  the  pnrpoaes  for  which' 

the  meeting  had  been  convened,  urging  all  the  Reformed  ofth^' 

nation  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  Land  Reform,  and  hear 

it  on  to  a  glorious  victoiy— a  triumph  worthy  any  sacrifice  and 

Miuggle;   a  victory   which   would  secure  Frw  Homes  and 

IndependMioe  to  the  Aouaaftdi  who  are  eating  iha  bread  of 

bitter  dependence,  aad  Writhing   under  tho   isfh  of  wages 

servitude, 

Mr.  E,  S.  Manning  then  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  in 
which  he  urged  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an 
addreae  ealHng  upon  all  tfoe ftlenda to tecalua  ta  tmm  their 
ellbrtii  in  conaunvMting  the  alma  aad  principles  so  long  and 
streauoosly  advocated  by  National  Reformers. 

Mr.  Wm.  V.  Barr  followed,  urging  aU  eo-Workers  in  Land 
Reform,  through  the  country,  toUendtheIr  etfnte  iupMeeeiitiBg 
and  conaummaUng  the  eaM,  averring  that  the  Aali-Renters, 
Abolitioniita  and  Reformers  generally,  who  have  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  ut,  now  acknowledge  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  press  theae  great  principles  to  an 
baue  with  the  great  poliUcal  parUes  of  the  nation. 

A  debate  then  arose,as  to  the  necessity  of  calling  a  National 
Convention,  which  was  flniilly  referred  to  a  commiite  of  con- 
ference. 

^'' 1  •  Delegate  from  Rockland  County,  then  stated  the 

progreas  and  proepecU  of  Land  Reform  in  his  County. 

Several  strangers  were  alao  present,  and  being  invited  by  the 
GlMtirman,  atatod  their  viexn  of  Reforma,  ^. 

After  some  debate  it  was  muved  and  carried  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  at  a  future  meeting  the 
n^oat  feasible  and  successful  plan  of  securiog  a  full  representa- 
tion of  Reformanlhorughout  the  Union,  in  general  Convention; 
after  which,  at «  late  hour,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


^SfiifUT'  "^  ^^^■•'^•-'^••««Wi.rioflhe  Siito 

^«»pei.    WttaBunttthiakftlMtthekiiwrinrewiw^T 
-in^lt,iatonded  that  the  b^diould  STiSli^t 

which  the  mass  of  the  settlers  have  been  taken  in.     ^^ 

Moaa  A»iiaxATio!f.-Preparatlons  are  being  made  bv  thm 
0onJ«u«toMkthat  St.  Domingo  rimll  be  0^^ 

tw  iTv  ^^"""^  ^^  '^  -outhemera  will  be  in  Ikvur* 
^Perhapeth^  may  have  an  idea  that  by  bringing tlij 
^  inUWtanta  of  St.  Domingo,  they  wi/haveTZ^Jt 


cvplogaMiit  I7  iUs  dtnater. 


i™  r  ''^'^'^^  ^^  deatmction^  ihewoSl,iui 
the  second  coming  of  Chriirt  in  the  year  1843,  building  up; 
eeotof  8ome40,000  dtedples,  died  on  the  20th  inat  aUhe  mo 
of  68.  ^* 

A  Uer  A«,*t..-th«  onlackj  Editor  of  tho  Weatfleld  Ntm» 
h^^ng  lector  n»d«r  the  «tlo  of  «  »^  wTS/ST^ 


O- A watehiDalwr itt Uwpool  hM aaooeodod to  driUlag, 
hole  through  a  irixpMico  OdgM.^  Th.  dta«tor  of  th.  hdTta 
the  ooto  I.  th«ftiir4hoii«adth  pwt  of  «a  taoh  In  dw  «,d  ba«lr 
soffieient  to  admit  •  Sqo  hair.  ' 


Tau««4W  Pi«i«i.-Thh  i«  thoigoof  iBvwtion,  and  whoa 
there  la  a  aeeeasity,  there  la  an  iarention.  We  have  Jaa(  bMu 
•hown  a  qtedw  of  aab-auaino  ploo^  vhieh  wiU  plongh  a  tn- 
row  onder  the  bed  of  the  ri»er,  to  pat  the  telegr.ph  wire  ta. 
and ooter the ftirrow.  Thowire,ao  to  apoak,  la  tonkin  tito 
nurrow  by  an  Ingeniont  morement  ta  maehtaoj.  An  looha 
pmotigaUo,  and  If  it  worio,  therab  a  way  Mud  ont  to  pnt  tal. 
«Kc^  wlm  nadir  riTen^  Mfe  flMm  tMtm.-^Sxpras 


m 
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RiasTt  OF  MAJiaiKi)  WoMtM.-^lieSQipreBie  Oomiof  Pmib* 
[^Imud*  hM  decided  reoently,  that  a  huBband  has  no  olaim  to 
the  nowiion  of  anj  proiMrij  owned  by  hia  irifb  preriona  to 
naixiafa,  or  wkioh  bmj  aoonio  to  her  after  manriace ;  and  tkat 
IhaoosMat  of  tke  wife,  tkat  lier  taaband  thooldhave  pea* 
of  her  piopwty,  iaof  no  avail  wUlc  t|ie  lift  ia  a  ntn^r 
TldadaeialHi  la  baaed  on  th«  law  of  1848,  whiob  has  wvonglift  a 
radloU  ohnga  in  the  ooadition  of  married  ftmalea. 


fjr  Mr*  Eobert  BoTerl/,  of  Sunflower,  Mieeiaiaaippi,  waa  re- 
cent! j  murdered  bj  aoTen  of  bis  alares,  who  «nt«ad  hia  rooak 
while  he  waa  aaleep  and  itrangled  him  to  death.  la  the  afcrnggia, 
one  of  hia  ^es  was  gouged  out.  Th^  then  diaaaed  the  bodj 
oareAilly  in  hia  own  ooat  and  boota,  and  tlirew  it  into  theriTer. 
The  seren  negroee  were  arreated  and  are  in  oonflnement  One 
of  them  waa  Mr.  Bererly's  body -terrant.  They  hare  fnlly  oon- 
feesed  the  orime. 


>#«<^ 


A  New  Statb  OoxiMi^-It  ie  eaid  that  Ifr.  Babbitt,  the 
Delflgato  from  the  Mennon  Territorj  of  Peaeret,  ineieted  that 
he  has  been  regularly  elected  to  Congrese,  and  dealgna  ohdming 
hia  leat  aa  such  aa  eooa  aa  the  House  ia  organlied.  He  balea 
hia  right  ton  aaatupenmprcoedeataet  intheeaaaof  Mbieaoln, 
«hiah|i*  thatlmavsa  r^podedaa  aa  uaaaft  one,  and  whiehwili 
l«idteaiMeeab«rraiamaalinthe  diapoationof  Mr.  Bahbitt^a 


CHiBaaK  Slaves  in  Cal  oxnia.— The  number  of  Chineaear- 
riTiag  ia  California^  at  last  accounts  waa  said  to  be  enormous. 
A  letter  from  thence  says  that  they  are  brought  in  caigoea  by 
Bnglish  Tessels,  and  sold  as  eerTants  tp  the  highest  bidder,  on 
the  ceoley  system,  a  shade  less  than  absolute  sla?ery.  This  ia 
a  B}>ecie6  of  trade  that  will  soon  get  its  quietus  from  the  Stete 
Ooyemment. — [Bait.  Sun. 


^  •*<^»«'^ 


Opidm  EATnco.-^In  oonveBsatian  a  fow  days  ago  with  #a 
•ifHhaearj  of  thi«  city  who  does  aa  eztenslfa  boahMSi,  w 
weiy  i^oaadad  to  lean  to  wba4  an  tamenae  aztaBftrU»baiia|bl 
aiKddeatmalinlpnflfttoa  af  epiuas  eatingis  indalfad  in  this 
eossmwil^',  and  wvB  still  aevs  amaasd  whan  hainflmMdiia 
that  the  chief  oonaumars  of  the  poiaonona  aarecila  an  Anslas. 


^••i 


f*- 


f3r  Mr.  IVbrelia,  in  be  friending  the  landed  aristocracy  :0f 
Borland,  has  exposed  a  Tcry  weak  spot  in  their  apparent  prfs- 
parity.  He  asserta  that  thsir  lands  are  mortgaged  to  about  t|ie 
amount  of  £4,000,000  sterling.  Those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  martgaged  for  half  as  much  mora. 


OTICES. 


92  wiUpir 


PAnaaiT  iaadfaaaa,  ia  deairakli^  in  idl 
for  one  year. 

SuBSoaiaEaa  will  please  be  particular  in  writing  the  nami  «f 
Post  OmcB,  Oountt,  and  State,  distinctly,  in  all  letters  id* 
dressed  to  the  publishers,  as  thia  will  present  deli^a,  omianmi, 
and  mfe^^es- 

Thb  UKiranoQiLvai.  There  are  a  few  cea^Oela  oo|tai  af  Vil- 
nmea  obb,  and  naEE  on  hand,  wUeh  will baaald  for  oas  noua 
a  copy. 

Voldme  TwOylaehaonenunbtr,  of  hilag  complete ;  price  tki 
Addreaa  the  publishan  oTthii  p^er. 
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TEE  spmrr  of  the  age. 


BossiAM  CowiowmoiLr^A  Eassisn  ukaaa  ordering  out  ftfv 
men  for  9nvj  thoaaaad  of  the  population  in  the  Eastem  Qor- 
emments  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  NoTcmber.  The 
conscripta  must  present  themseltss  for  mlUlury  serrioe  on  t)ie 
1st  of  Jan.  1850. 


» *<< 


PoruLATiON  OV  BcKLin.^— The  census  of  Beriin  had  Just  befn 
taken,  showing  a  population  of  400,670  inhabitants.  The  polioe 
returns  fbr  the  month  of  August  show  that  1040  peraona  entic- 
ed the  city  and  SIM  persons,  strangers  and  othen^  leil  it  fo  tbpit 
month. 


jQr  Profeswr  ICoolentai,  of  Berlin  haa  pr^ouaded  s  theory 
that  men  shed  their  sldns  as  aniau^  do  their  coa^  an4  th|it 
like  them  th^  assume  a  thicker  or  a  thinnei|coTering 
to  thaeUamle  in  whioh  thsjr  reside. 


This  Weekly  Paper  seeks  as  its  end  the  Peaeeftil  Transfonm-! 
tion  of  human  sooieties  from  isolatod  to  associated  interests 
from  oompetittTO  to  co-operatite  industry,  from  diaani^  u\ 
unity.  Amidst BcTohitlon and Beaalion it adioaatee Baeag^l 
lation.  It  desires  to  reooncile  conflicting  classes,  Bad  to  btf> 
monise  man's  Tarioua  tendencies  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of' 
aU  relationa,  in  the  VaasUy.theToimhip,  thaMaftton,  the  WerU^ 
Thus  would  it  aid  toimtroduce  the  Era  of  Confederated  Goanaj 
nlties,  which  in  spirit,  truth  and  deed  shall  be  the  Kingdom  m 
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AN  HTMN  OF  THE  TRANSITION  AGE.* 

[■KTRAOT  rmOX  AX  fTRfOBUmSD  MBM.) 

BT  THOMAS  L.  HARRIS. 

I. 
Ope,  tyrants !  ope  the  gates  of  hell  again : 
Bid  War  and  Pestiienee  ride  darkly  forth : 
Stain  with  her  children's  blood  the  shuddering  Earth : 
Man's  universal  heart  trans^x  with  pain : 

Loose  from  the  Northern  hills 
The  huge,  Barbarian  avalanche ;  and  cast 
Pale  Famine's  gathered  ills, 
Like  winter  on  the  blast : 
Crush  beneath  Atalantean  loads  of  wrong, 
The  Poor,  lest  they  should  rise :    , 
Strengthen  with  arms,  and  gold,  and  buttress  strong, 

Your  crumbling  Anarchies : 
Pierce,  with  the  blinding  spear,  Thought's  sun4ike  eyes, 
liOst  Men  should  see  the  heavens  o'nrflow  with  light : 

Drown  with  shrill,  elamoroaa  lies. 
The  harmonies  of  Love,  the  Archangel  trttmp  of  Right; 
Lif^,  if  ye  dare,  the  awful  Cross  on  high. 

And  crucify  Humaiott  thereon ; 
While  an  unnatural  gloom  usurps  the  sky. 
And  the  dead  Past  comes  forth  and  reigns — ^like  Death  alone. 
Do— but  do  all  in  vain. 
The  avalanche  and  the  rain 
Quickens  the  buds  of  Life  that  sleep  in  earth. 
Humanity  shall  rise  1 
Swift  lightnings  pieree  the  skies. 
The  last  long  Sabbath  Mom  of  Time  Come  forth. 

Humanity  shall  rise  and  live  forever, 
,   Throned  in  the  might  of  its  sublime  endeavor. 
Divine,  harmomons,  free,  in  glorious  spirit-birth  1 


We  rise— up-borne  by  flame-like  inspirations. 

The  body,  finding  cloud,  beneath  us  dies. 
Sphered  Continents  of  Light,  divine  Creattona, 

Homes  of  the  Immortal  on  the  vinon  rise. 

*  Mr.  Harris  has  kindly  permitted  as  to  make  these  extracts  from 
a  prophetic  ode  in  the  Jantuury  No.  of  7^  Ameriean  Peoplf^s  Jour- 
nal, a  Monthly,  edited  by  8.  B.  Brittan.  Wni  Mr.  R  accept  the  New 
Tears'  good  wishes  from  The  Spirit  of  the  Ape,  for  full  success  in 
his  enterprise  I  The  Ameriean  PeoMe  Jmumal  is  paUisbed  in 
Kow  York. 


We  hail  from  &r  the  beatific  Nations. 
We  stand  among  the  ancestral  generations, 

The  People  of  the  Skies ! 
Below  the  Earth,  through  golden  exhalations, 
Glows  like  an  Isle  in  some  far  Indian  Sea. 
Splendors  and  Loves,  and  calm  Transfigurations, 
Rulers  of  Heaven's  divine  Humanity. 

Oer  each  Hesperean  hight, 
Lead  in  harmonious  march  the  Immortal  Sons  of  Light. 

They  call,  they  call,  from  fiur  1 

Each  like  a  sphered  star ! 
liet  us  go  up  and  join  the  array  of  these, 

**  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses." 
Called  from  Heaven's  wide  extremes,  they  go 
Up  to  its  inmost  shrine ;  their  faces  glow 
With  hope  for  Earth,  now  crushed  breath  its  hist  great  Wo. 

IV. 

Lot  the  great  Temple,  burning  from  afar, 

As  if  in  every  ray  was  fused  a  star ; 

As  if  the  sunrise  in  its  glorious  dome 

Was  bom,  and  made  its  sempiternal  home  I 

It  is  the  Temple  of  the  Ages,  wrought 

With  traceried  sculptures  of  Immortal  Thought 

Tis  the  Shekinah,  shadowing  forth  to  view. 

The  Infinite  Beautiful,  and  Good,  and  True  I 

There  reign,  in  mild  supremacy  of  love, 

Hi'  Hierarchal  Rulers  of  the  reahns  above. 

There  in  the  calm  divine  of  peace,  awut 

The  mighty  Angels  of  delivering  FlKto, 

Till  the  Great  Hoxm  shall  lead  them  radiant  forth, 

To  ope  the  Gates  of  Morning  on  the  Earth. 

Banner  and  crest  droop  low  I    We  enter  there. 

And  pause  entranced  like  flames  that  rest  in  purple  aur. 

The  mortal  History  of  immortal  Man, 

Shines,  pictured  on  that  time-revealing  dome. 
Each  glorious  Spirit,  who  since  life  began. 

Hath  poured  out  thought  or  blood  to  rear  a  home 
For  Earth's  fraternal  Peoples,  and  to  span 

The  Race  with  Freedom's  sun-bow,  hath  a  throne 
'Neath  that  flur  shining  aich,  and  sits  serene  thereon  I 

Angels  of  Light  1  they  rest,  entcanoed  in  vision, 
Fronting  the  Infinite  with  god-like  Ayes. 

Angels  of  Beauty !  pkstnring  the  elysiaa 
Repose  and  peace  of  new  eteraities. 

Angels  of  Harmony !  in  whose  high  cadence. 
Heaven's  mystic  music  finds  a  living  voice. 

Angels  of  Gladness !  lifting  ums  6f  fragrance. 
Saying,  oh,  blessed  ones,  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Angels  of  Worship!  who,  in  pure  communion 
Of  loy6  and  wisdom*  aflently  adp^e, 
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AngeU  of  Strength  1  majestic  ia  their  union, 
With  Infinite  Will :  thus  mighty  evermore. 

Poet  and  Saint,  and  Sage,  who  patient  bore 
The  crota,  aad  drank  the  cup  of  deadly  pain ; 

Wko  left  their  worda  and  works  upon  the  shore 
Of  Earth  when  they  ascoided ; — like  m  rain 

Of  lightnings, — like  an  earthquake, — ^like  a  strain 
Of  seraph  music, — ^like  a  prophecy, — 

Man^s  fettered  mind  and  heart  to  thrill,  inspire,  and  free. 
There  wait  they,  consecrate,  serene,  divine. 

The  dawning  of  the  New  Earth's  Edeu  time. 
In  mild  omnipotence  of  virtue  strong, 

W^ith  silent  prayer  np  lift,  **•  How  long,  O,  Lord !  how  long  P 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.* 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  devoted  the  mos^t  interesting  chapter 
of  his  history  to  an  investigation  of  the  social  state  of  Eng- 
land under  the  Stuarts.  Many  of  bis  assertions  bave,  as 
we  observe,  been  challenged ;  but  there  is  one  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  baa  not  vet  been  touched.  That  is, 
his  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man.  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  combat  his  theory,  as  to  the  de- 
lusion which  he  maintains  to  be  so  common,  when  we  con* 
template  the  times  which  have  gone  by,  and  compare  them 
with  our  own.  There  are  many  kinds  of  delusion,  and  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  is  by  no  means  free  from 
the  practice  of  using  colored  glasses  to  assist  his  natural 
vision.  But  there  are  certain  facts  which  cannot,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  perverted,  and  from  those  facts  we  may  draw  in- 
ferences which  are  almost  next  to  certainty.  Mr  Macaulay, 
in  estimating  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  very  properly  selects  the  rate  of 
wages  as  a  sound  criterion,  rounding  upon  data  which 
are  neither  numerous  nor  distinct,  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  of  that  time, 
or  rather  of  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  were  about  half  the 
amount  of  the  present  ordinary  rates.  At  least  so  we  un- 
derstand him,  though  he  admits  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  wages  were  as  high  as  six,  or  even  seven  shillings. 
The  value^  however,  of  these  shillings—^hat  b,  the  amount 
of  commodities  which  they  could  purchase — ^must,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  well  knows,  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
here  we  apprehend  that  he  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  fiusta. 
The  following  is  his  summary  : — 

**  It  seems  clear,  therefore  that  the  wages  of  labor,  estimat- 
ed in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of  what  they 
now  are ;  and  there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  working 
man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half  of 
what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that 
age  than  at  present  Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was  still  so 
dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely  knew  the 
taste  of  it  In  the  cost  nf  wheat  there  has  been  very  little  charge. 
The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  Charles  II.,  was  fifty  shtUings,  Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is 
now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was  ^en  seldom 
seen,  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye, 
barley,  and  oats." 

If  this  be  true,  there  must  be  a  vast  mistake  somewhere 
— ^a  delusion  which  most  assuredly  ought  to  be  dispelled, 
if  any  amount  of  examination  can  serve  that  purpose.  No 
fact,  we  believe,  has  been  so  well  ascertained,  or  so  frequent- 
ly commented  on,  as  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
once  national  estate  of  yeoman  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
How  this  could  have  happened,  if  Mr.  Macaulay  is  right, 
we  cannot  understand;  neither  can  we  account  for  the 
phenomenon  presented  to  us,  by  the  exceedingly  small 
anaount  of  the  poor-rates  levied  during  the  rei^  of  King 

*  From  a  most  instructive  article  on  **  The  National  Debt 
and  the  ^tock  Exchan^,"  in  Blaokwood,  for  December. 


James.  One  thing  we  know,  for  certain,  that,  in  bis  cal- 
culation of  the  price  of  wheat,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  decidedly 
wrong — wrong  in  this  way,  that  the  average  which  he 
quot^  ia  the  highest  that  he  could  possibly  select  daring 
two  Rigns.  Our  authority  is  Adam  Smith*  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  statement  differs  most  materially  from  that 
of  the  accomplished  historian. 

"  In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  matters  of  this  kind,  estimated  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  the  grower  3a.  6d.  the 
bushel,  or  eight-and-ticenty  shiilings  the  quarter.  The  grower  s 
price  I  understand  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  contract  price,  or  the  price  at  which  a  farmer  contracts 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  to  a  dealer.  As  a  contract  of  this  kind  saves  the  farmer 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  marketing,  the  contract  price  is 
generally  lower  than  what  is  supplied  to  be  the  average 
market  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eif  ht4ind-twenty  shillings 
the  quarter  to  be,  at  that  time,  the  ordinary  contract  price  in 
years  of  moderate  plenty.**— SMrrH*8  Wealth  of  Nations, 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  if  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Adam  Smith  requires  any  corroboration,  we  subjoin  the 
market  price  of  wheat  at  Oxford  for  the  four  years  of  James's 
reign.  The  averages  are  struck  from  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  calculated  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas. 


1685, 
1686, 
1687, 
1688, 


43.8  per  qr. 
26.8 

27.6       •* 
28.2       * 


4)121.1 


Average,  per  quarter. 


30.3i 


But  the  Oxford  returns  are  always  higher  than  those  d 
Mark  Lane,  which  latter  again  are  above  the  average  of 
the  whole  country.  So  that,  in  forming  an  estimate  from 
such  data,  of  the  general  price  over  England,  we  may  be 
fairly  entitled  to  deduct  two  shillings  a  quarter,  which  will 
Qfive  a  result  closely  approximating  to  that  of  Gr^orj 
King.  We  may  add,  that  this  calculation  was  approved 
of  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Davenant,  who  is  admitted  ev«:n 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  a  competent  authority. 

Keeping  the  above  facts  in  view,  let  us  attend  to  Mr. 
Doubleday's  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
men,  in  those  despotic  days,  when  national  debts  were  un- 
known. It  is  diametrically  opposed  in  every  respect  to 
that  of  Mr.  Macaulay  ;  and,  from  the  character  and  re- 
search of  the  writer,  is  well  entitled  to  examination : — 

**  The  condition  of  the  working  classes  was  proportionably 
happy.  Their  wages  were  good,  and  their  means  far  above 
want^  where  common  prudence  was  joined  to  ordinary  strength. 
In  the  towns  the  dwellings  were  cramped,  by  most  of  the 
towns  being  walled ;  but  in  the  country,  the  laborers  were 
mostly  the  owners  of  tlieir  own  cottages  and  gardena,  which 
studded  the  edges  of  the  common  lands  that  were  appended 
to  every  township.  The  working  classes,  as  well  as  the  rich- 
er people,  kept  all  the  church  festivals,  saints*  days,  and  holi- 
days. Good  Friday,  Easter  and  its  week,  Whitsuntide,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Ascension-day,  Christmas,  &c.,  were  all  religiously 
observed.  On  every  festival,  good  fare  abounded  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage:  and  the  poorest  wore  strong  Inroad-cloth 
and  homespun  linen,  compared  with  which  the  nimsy  fabrics 
of  these  times  are  mere  worthless  gossamers  and  cobw^ebs, 
whether  strength  oc  value  be  looked  at  At  this  time,  all  the 
rural  population  brewed  their  own  beer,  which,  except  on  fast- 
days,  was  the  ordinary  bevemge  of  the  working*  man.  Fle^ 
meat  was  commonly  eaten  by  all  classes.  The  potato  was 
little  cultivated ;  oatmeal  was  hardly  used ;  even  bread  was  neg- 
lected where  wheat  was  not  ordinarily  grown,  though  wheat- 
en  bread  (contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  asserted)  was  gener- 
ally consumed.  In  1760,  a  later  date,  when  George  III.  hegan 
to  reign,  it  was  compnted  that  the  whole  people  of  England 
(alone)  amounted  to  six  millions.  Of  these,  three  millions  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  believed  to  eat  wheaten 
bread;  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  were  computed 
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to  use  barley  bread ;  eight  bnndred  and  eighty-eight  thousand, 
rye  bread,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-tiiree  thousand  oat- 
meal and  oat-cakes.  All,  however,  ate  bacon  or  mutton,  and 
drank  beer  and  cider;  tea  and  coffee  being  then  principally 
consumed  by  the  middle  classes.  The  Tenr  diseases  attending 
this  full  mode  of  living  were  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  nation- 
al comfort  prevstUng.  Surfeit^  apoplexy,  scrofula,  gout,  piles, 
and  hepatitis;  agues  of  all  sorts,  from  the  want  of  draioage; 
and  malignant  fevers  in  the  walled  toWBs,  from  want  of  venti- 
lation, were  the  ordinary  complaints.  But  consumption  in  all 
its  forms,  marasmus  and  atrophy,  owing  to  the  better  living 
and  clothing,  were  comparatively  unfrequent :  and  the  types  of 
fever,  which  are  caused  by  want,  equally  so.^ 

We  shall  fairly  confess  that  we  have  been  much  oo&t 
founded  by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  picturca ;  for  they 
probably  fumeh  the  atrongest  instance  on  record  of  two 
nistorians  flatly  contradicting  each  other.  The  viani  of 
the  matter  is,  that  we  ha\'e  in  reality  few  authentic  data 
which  can  enable  us  to  decide  between  them.  So  long  as 
Gregory  ELing  speaks  to  broad  facts- and  prices,  he  is  we 
think,  accurate  enough ;  but  whenever  he  gives  way,  as  he 
does  exceedingly  often,  to  his  speculative  and.  calculating 
vein,  we  dare,  not  trust  him.  For  example,  he  has  altered 
into  an  ekboraie  computation  of  the  probable  increase  of 
the  people  of  Enfifland  in  succeeding  years,  and,  after  a 
show  of  figures  which  mi^t  exdte  envy  in  the  breast  of 
the  editor  of  the  Economist,  he  demonstrates  that  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  year  1900  cannot  exceed  7,360,000  souls. 
With  half  a  century  to  run,  Bngland  has  already  more 
than  doubled  the  prescribed  number.  Now,  though  King 
certainly  does  attempt  to  frame  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  those  who,  in  his  time,  did  not  indulge  in  butdier  meat 
more  than  once  a  week,  we  cannot  trust  an  assertion  which 
wa9,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  kes  than  a  wide 
guess ;  but  we  may,  with  perfect  safety,  accept  his  priees 
of  provisions,  which  show  that  high  living  was  clearly 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  Beef  sold  then  at 
l|d.,  and  mutton  at  2  j^d.  per  lb. ;  so  that  the  ta«te  of  those 
\i:inds  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  hundrds 
<^  thousands  of  faoailies  whom  Mr.Macaulay  has  eondeumed 
to  the  coarsest  farinaceous  diet 

It  is  unfortunate  tiiat  we  have  no  clear  evidence  as  to 
the  poor-rates,  which  can  aid  us  in  elucidating  this  matter. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  speaking  of  that  impost,  says,  *'  It  was  com- 
puted in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  near  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more  than  the  produce 
either  of  the  excise  or  the  customs,  and  little  less  than  half 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  The  poor-rate  toent  en 
increasing  rapidly^  and  appears  to  have  risen  in  a  short 
time  toi)etween  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  a  year — 
that  is  to  say,  to  one-sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  The  popula- 
tion was  then  less  than  4>ne-third  of  what  it  now  is."  This 
view  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Porter,  who  sajrs  that,  ^^  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  the  amount  raised  within  the  year  for  poor-rates  and 
county-rates  in  England  and  Wales  waa  only  £730,000. 
This  was  the  average  amount  colliected  in  the  years  1748, 
1749,  1750."  To  establish  anything  like  a  rapid  increase, 
we  must  assume  a  much  lower  figure  than  that  from  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  starts.  A  rise  of  £30,000  in  some  sixty 
years  is  no  remarkable  addition.  Mr.  Donbleday,  as  we 
have  seen,  estimates  the  amount  of  the  vate  at  only 
£300,000. 

But  even  grantinff  that  the  poor-rate  was  considered 
high  in  the  days  of  James,  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
isting population  such  as  that  of  the  present  impost  The 
population  of  England  has  trebled  since  then,  and  we  have 
seen  the  poor-rates  rise  to  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  mill- 
ions. Surely  that  is  no  token  of  the  superior  comfort  of 
our  people.  We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  another 
topic,  which,  however,  might  well  bear  ampUfieatlon.  It 
ia  beyond  all  doubt^  that»  faefoie  the  levolntion^  tha  i^ 


cultural  biborer  was  the  free  master  of  his  hou^e  and  gar- 
den, and  had,  moreover,  rights  of  pasturage  and  commonty, 
all  which  have  long  ago  disappeared.  The  leeser  freehold^ 
also,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  absorbed.  When  a 
great  national  poet  put  the  following  lines  into  the  mouth 
of  poe  of  his  characters, — 

.**  Even  therefore  grieve  I  fbr  those  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 
Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts  hfa  hearth, 
And  fiekl  as  free,  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
Save  to  their  king  and  law.    Hence  are  they  resolute. 
Leading  the  van  on  every  da^  of  battle, 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  thev  defend ; 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  m  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 
Veiled  in  sudi  low  estate — Ifaerafore  I  mourn  them," 

we  doubt  not  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  the  virtual  ex- 
tirpation of  a  race,  which  has  long  ago  been  compelled  to 
part  with  its  birthright  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
inexorable  Mammon.  Even  whilst  we  are  writing,  a  strong 
and  unexpected  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  our 
views  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  Towards  the 
commencement  of  the  present  month,  November,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Wiltshire  waited 
upon  the  Hon.  Sianey  Herbert,  to  represent  the  misery  of 
their  present  condition.  Their  wages,  they  said,  were  from 
six  to  seven  shillings  a  week,  and  they  a<ked,  with  much 
reason,  how,  upon  such  a  pittance,  they  could  be  expected 
to  maintain  their  families.  This  is  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  nominal  wages  which  Mr.  Macaulay  assigns  to 
the  laborer  of  the  time  of  King  James.  But,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values,  we  must  add  a  third  more  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  at  once  decisive  of  the  question.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Macaulay,in  a  future  edition,  will  condescend  taexplain  how 
it  is  possible  that  the  laborer  of  our  times  can  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  his  ancestor,  seeing  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  butcher-meat  fully 
quadrupled  ?  We  are  content  to  take  his  own  authorities, 
King  and  Davenant,  as  to  prices  ;  and  the  results  are  now 
before  the  reader. 

These  remarks  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  make, 
because  it  is  necessary  that,  before  touching  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  the  national  debt,  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  was  the  true  condition  of  the  people.  We  believe  it 
possible  to  condense  the  leadiiog  features  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  sentence.  There  were  few  colossal  for- 
tunes, because  there  was  no  stock  gambling ;  there  was 
little  poverty,  because  taxation  was  extremely  light,  the 
means  of  labor  within  the  reach  of  all,  prices  moderate, 
and  provisions  plentiful:  there  waa  less  luxury,  but  more 
comfort,  and  that  comfort  far  more  equally  distributed  than 
DOW.  It  is  quite  true,  that  if  a  man  breaks  his  arm  at  the 
present  day,  he  can  have  it  better  set ;  but  rags  and  an 
empty  belly  are  worse  evils  than  indiflkrent  surgical  treat- 
ment 

CTobtCootiaiied.] 


<!•» 


Yma  tk«  Uvirpool  Chronicle  and  Europeia  IIidiM. 

PREIHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

The  scheme  to  which  we  alluded  a  week  or  two  back, 
for  enabhng  men  in  humble  circumstances  to  secure  the 
county  franchise  by  means  of  the  Freehold  Land  Sooietv, 
has  come  prominently  before  the  London  pubho  this  week| 
arising  out  of  the  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  where 
Mr.  Cobden  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  scheme  is 
eminently  practical.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  pro- 
jects of  this  kind,  is  the  absence  of  confidence  in  the  man* 
agera  or  directors.  Speculations  in  undertakings  of  this 
deacariptiMi  ase  rifb  esongli,  bcit  thejr  are  generally  bj  par- 
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ties  who  are  defident  in  the  necessary  status^— men  in  whom 
the  public  have  not  confidence.  The  land  scheme  of  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor,  for  instance,  was  an  "  ingenious  device," 
bom  in  suspicion,  and  buried  in  contempt.  The  Chartist 
leader,  like  the  lady  in  the  play,  promised  too  much,  and 
when  the  fears  of  the  shareholders  were  awakened,  .the 
project,  like  a  rope  of  sand,  crumbled  to  atoms. 

Mr.  Cobden  evidently  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  misconception  on  this  head ;  and  he  did 
80,  we  think,  effectually.  His  own  character,  and  that  of 
his  allies,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  honesty,  at  least,  of  the 
management.  No  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  opera- 
tives in  the  large  towns  who  are  able  to  save,  in  a  few 
years,  as  much  money  as  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  county  franchise.  A  less  objectionable,  or,  indeed,  a 
more  secure  scheme  for  investing  money  that  would  prob- 
ably be  squandered  away  in  dissipation,  or  in  crime,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon.  The  interest  would  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Savings'  Bank,  with  a  tol- 
erable certainty,  if  distress  came,  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
plot  of  ground  into  cash.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  moral 
might  would  be  even  more  beneficial  than  the  political  re- 
sults, if  the  plan  were  extensively  adopted. 

But  it  is  to  the  class  a  degree  above  the  operatives — ^the 
small  shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen,  upon  whom  the  greatest 
impression  can  be  produced,  and  to  these  classes  Mr.  Cob- 
den and  his  coadjutors  ought  to  address  themselves.  These 
men  feel  the  pressure  of  taxation.  They  know,  by  pain- 
ful experience,  where  the  shoe  pinches.  They  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  throbs  of  patriotism,  and  the  necessary 
funds  could  be  abstracted  from  their  pursuits,  without  em- 
barrassment. It  was  to  their  exertions  mainly  that  the 
change  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  alludes,  was  made  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
East  Lancashire  district  If  the  steam  in  favor  of  financial 
reform  can  be  got  up  to  the  necessary  point,  the  classes  to 
whom  we  refer  will  compass  the  object  most  effectually. 

It  ia  amusing  to  see  the  wiy  faces  which  the  Times 
makes  in  supporting  this  mode  of  extending  the  county 
constituencies,  and  reducing  the  power  of  the  gr^at  land- 
lords and  squires  within  their  proper  sphere.  The  Mom- 
ing  Chroniue  also  smiles  approval,  albeit  with  a  kind  of 
sardonic  grin,  which  shows  the  strength  of  the  mental  con- 
flict. '^  Oh,  hardness  to  dissemble  r  But  all  this  is  en- 
couraging, and  ought  to  be  the  strongest  incentive  to  per- 
severance. 


<•<» 


A  SCIENTmC  STATEMENT  OP  THE  DOCTRINE 
OP  THE  LORD,  OR  DIVINE  MAN. 


VY   HENBT  JAMES.* 


The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  or  Divine  Man,  rests 
upon  this  fundamental  axiom,  that  God  alone  is  being,  or 
life  in  Himself.  Man  is  not  being,  but  only  a  subject  of  be- 
inff,  only  a  form  or  image  of  being.  His  being  is  not  ab- 
solute, but  phsenomenal,  as  conditioned  in  space  and  time. 
But  God's  being  is  utterly  unconditioned,  either  in  space  or 
time.  It  is  infinite,  not  as  comprehending  all  space,  but  as 
utterly  excluding  the  bare  conception  of  space ;  and  eter- 
nal, not  as  comprehending  all  time,  but  as  utterly  excluding 
the  bare  conception  of  time.  He  is  not  a  subject  of  being, 
but  being  itself  and  therefore  the  sole  being. 

Consistently  with  this  fundamental  axiom,  we  are  bound 
to  deny  that  the  creature  of  God  has  any  being  or  substance 
in  himself.  The  substantial  being  or  life  of  every  creature 
is  God,  while  the  creature  is  but  a  form  or  image  of  God. 
The  creature  is  not  another  being  than  God,  nor  yet  is  he 
an  identical  being  with  God ;  because  the  creature  is  not 

*  Ffom  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,  f^  Deo,  1849. 


being  at  all,  but  only  a  shadow  or  reflection  of  being.  You 
would  not  call  the  snadow  of  the  tree  on  the  ground  an- 
other substance  than  the  tree  itself,  nor  yet  the  same  sub- 
stance, for  the  reason  that  the  shadow  is  not  any  substance 
at  all,  but  merely  the  image  of  a  substance.  So  man,  the 
shadow  or  image  of  God,  is  neither  a  different  being  from 
God,  not  yet  an  identical  being,  because  he  is  not  any  being 
whatever,  but  only  the  reflection  of  being.  Thus  God's 
creature  is  without  any  being  or  substance  in  himself  his 
selfhood  being  nothing  more  than  an  image  or  reflection  of 
the  only  and  universal  being,  which  is  God,  The  internal 
of  every  man  is  God.  The  external,  or  that  which  defines 
the  man,  defines  his  self<x>n8ciousnes8,  is  only  a  shadow  or 
reflection  of  this  internal. 

These  things  being  granted,  which  they  must  be,  a?  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  unless  one  prefers  to  deny  the  fact  of 
creation,  it  follows  from  them  that  the  universe  of  creation 
is  a  vast  theater  of  imagery  or  correspondence.  If  God  be 
the  sole  and  therefore  universal  being,  his  universal  creature 
can  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  his  image  or 
shadow.  And  if  the  creature  be  only  the  image  or  shadow 
of  Grod,  then  creation  itself  is  not  tJie  origination  of  any 
new  being  or  substance  on  the  part  of  God,  but  only  the 
revelation  or  imaging  forth  of  a  being  which  is  etemid  and 
unchangeable.  Thus  in  the  light  of  the  principles  here  sta- 
ted, the  created  universe  resolves  itself  both  in  whole  and 
in  part  into  an  imagery  or  correspondence  of  God,  and  the 
universal  science  consequently,  or  the  science  of  sciences, 
becomes  the  science  of  correspondence. 

If  now  all  this  be  true,  if  it  be  true  that  creation  can  be 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  revealing  or  imag- 
ing forth  of  God,  then  some  momentous  results  immedi- 
ately ensue  to  our  theology  and  philosophy.  Primarily  it 
results  that  the  true  creature  of  Crod  is  not  finite,  cannot 
be  comprehended  within  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  For 
as  the  creature  is  only  an  image  or  reflection  of  God,  and 
as  God  being  eternal  and  infinite  is  utterly  ignorant  both 
of  time  and  space,  so  His  true  creature  cannot  be  finited  by 
these  conditions.  Thus  the  life  of  nature,  or  that  life 
which  lies  within  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  does  not 
image  Grod.  The  only  Hfe  which  does  image  Him,  conse- 
quently, is' one  that  transcends  these  laws,  being  a  spiritual 
life,  and  this  life  belongs  exclusively  to  man. 

But  in  order  to  justify  this  affirmation,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  what  we  mean  by  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  sensi- 
ble  nature.  In  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  a  thing  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  sensible  thing  itself,  nothing  else  is  meant 
than  its  distinctive  genius,  or  faculty  of  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  horse  is  an  outward  form,  discernible  by  my 
senses  from  all  other  natural  forms.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  the  horse  than  meets  the  eye,  namely,  a  cer- 
tain faculty  or  capacity  of  use,  which  constitutes  his  dis- 
tinctive spirit  or  genius,  and  is  cognizable  only  by  the  eye 
of  my  understanding.  Thus,  what  is  spiritual  about  the 
horse  is  what  lies  within  his  material  form,  and  constitutes 
his  power  or  faculty  of  use.  This  faculty  is  different  in  the 
horse  from  what  it  is  in  every  other  animal,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  ox,  the  Hon,  the  elephant,  etc  Take  another 
example  from  the  sphere  of  the  arts.  My  hat  is  an  artifi- 
cial form,  sensibly  distinct  from  all  other  forms.  But  this 
outward  or  sensible  form  of  the  hat  does  not  exist  by  itself. 
It  embodies  a  certain  use  or  function,  namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  my  head,  which  use  or  function  constitutes  its  spirit. 
In  short,  the  spirit  of  a  thing  is  the  end  or  use  for  which  it 
exists.  Thus  you  may  take  the  whole  range  either  of  na- 
ture or  the  arts,  and  you  will  find  everything  existing  for  a 
certain  use  beyond  itself,  which  use  is  the  spiritual  ground 
or  justification  of  its  existence.  Nature  is,  properly,  no- 
thing more  than  the  robe  or  garment  of  spirit  It  is  only 
the  tabernacle  or  house  of  spirit,  only  the  subservient  in- 
strument or  means  by  which  spirit  subsists  and  becomes 
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conscious.  Everything  in  nature^  without  even  the  most 
insignificant  exception,  embodies  an  internal  use  or  capacity 
of  operation,  which  constitutes  its  peculiar  spirit.  Deprive 
it  of  this  internal  use  or  capacity,  not  only  actually,  or  for 
a  limited  time,  but  potenti^ly,  or  forever,  and  you  deprive 
it  of  life.  Exhaust  the  power  of  the  horse  to  bear  a  bur- 
den and  draw  a  load,  of  the  cow  to  produce  milk,  of  the 
sheep  to  produce  wool,  of  the  tree  to  produce  fruit  or  seed 
and  you  at  the  saoie  time  consign  them  aU  to  death.  .For 
death,  or  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  the  body,  means 
in  every  case  the  cessation  of  the  subject's  capaci^  of  use. 
Thus  nature,  in  all  its  departments,  is  merely  the  vehicle  or 
minister  of  spirit.  Its  true  sphere  is  that  cf  entire  subjec- 
tion to  spirit,  and  never  since  the  world  begun  has  an  in- 
stance occurred  of  its  failing  to  exhibit  the  most  complete 
acquiescence  in  this^subjection. 

But  if  this  spiritual  force  reside  in  Nature,  what  hinders 
any  natural  form  being  a  true  revelation  or  image  of  God  ? 
If,  for  example,  the  horse  possess  a  spiritual  substratum, 
why  does  not  the  horse  image  God?  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  spirit  of  the  horse  is  not  his  own  spirit.  He 
is  entirely  unconscious  of  it  He  performs  incessant  uses 
to  man,  but  does  not  perform  them  of  himself.  His  end 
is  external  to  himself.  The  object  of  his  actions  does  not 
fall  within  his  own  subjectivity*  The  spirit  of  universal 
nature  is  a  spirit  of  subjection  to  some  external  power. 
It  nevw  manifests  itself  spontaneously,  but  always  in 
obeisance  to  some  outward  constraint.  Thus  the  horse 
does  not  spontaneously  place  himself  in  the  harness.  The 
cow  does  not  come  to  your  dairy,  to  make  a  spontane- 
ous surrender  of  her  milk.  The  sheep  feels  no  spontane- 
ous impulsion  to  deposit  his  fleece  at  your  door.  Nor  do^ 
the  tree  inwardly  shape  itself  to  supply  you  with  apples. 
In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spiritual  horse — cow — 
sheep — or  apple-tree. 

Sie  V08  non  voUs  nidificatis  avea, 
Sio  vofl  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves, 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  meUificatis  apes, 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves. 

No ;  all  these  performances  are  for  the  benefit  of  num. 
Tlie  whole  realm  of  nature  is  destitute  of  a  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, of  such  a  consciousness  as  elevates  any  of  its 
forms  to  the  dignity  of  a  person.  No  animal  is  conscious 
of  a  selfhood  distmct  from  its  outward  or  natural  limita- 
tions. No  animal  is  capable  of  suicide,  or  the  renunciation 
of  its  outer  life,  ob  the  ground  of  its  no  longer  fulfiUiii^  the 
aspiration  of  its  inner  life.  Thus  nature  ia  destitute  of  any 
proper  personahty.  The  only  personality  it  recognizes  is 
man.  To  him  all  its  uses  tend.  Him  all  its  powers  obey. 
To  his  endowment  and  supremacy  it  willingly  surrenders 
itself,  and  finds  life  in  the  surrender.  Take  away  man^,  ac- 
cordingly, and  nature  remains  a  dod,  utterly  spiritless — 
impersonal— dead. 

Thus  nature  does  not  image  or  reveal  God.  For  God's 
activity  is  not  imposed.  It  is  spontaneous,  or  self-genera- 
rated.  It  flows  from  Himself  exclusively,  and  ignores  all 
outward  motive.  Hence  God's  true  creature,  or  image,  is 
bound  above  all  things  to  exhibit  that  power  of  self-de- 
rived or  spontaneous  action  which  constitutes  our  idea  of 
the  divine  personality. 

Accordingly,  it  is  man  alone  who  fulfils  this  requisiticm. 
Man  alone  possesses  personahty,  or  the  power  of  self-derived 
action.  Personality,  the  quality  of  being  a  person,  means 
simply  the  power  of  self-derived  or  supernatural  action,  the 
power  of  originating  one's  own  action,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  acting  according  to  one's  sovereign  pleasure.  It 
means  a  power  of  acting  unlimited  by  anything  but  the 
will  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  ascribing  personality  to  God, 
we  do  not  mean  to  assert  for  him  certain  bodily  limitations 
palpable  to  sense,  which  would  be  abaurd;  we  meaumei^-  .  ,  ^  ^ 
ly  to  assert  His  self-sufficiency  or  i&finitud^— His  power  tplare  inoamous. 


act  according  to  His  own  sovereign  pleasure.  We  mean, 
in  plain  English,  to  assert  that  He  is  the  exclusive  source 
of  His  own  actions.  So,  also,  in  ascribing  personality  to 
man,  and  denjring  it  to  the  horse,  we  mean  to  assert  that 
man  possesses  the  power  of  supernatural  or  infinite  action, 
the  power  of  acting  independently  of  all  natural  constraint, 
and  according  to  his  own  individual  or  private  attractions, 
while  the  horse  has  not  this  power.  Man's  action,  when  it 
is  truly  personal,  has  its  source  in  himself,  in  his  own  pri-  * 
vate  tastes  or  attractions,  as  contra-distinguished  on  the 
one  hand  firom  his  physical  necessities,  and  on  the  other 
from  his  social  obligations ;  therefore  we  affirm  man's  per- 
sonality, or  his  absolute  property  in  his  own  actions,  rfa- 
ture's  action  has  not  its  source  in  any  interior  self,  but  in 
some  outward  and  constraining  power ;  therefore  we  deny 
nature  any  personality,  any  aUolute  property  in  its  actions. 
When  the  fire  burns  ray  incautious  finger,  I  do  not  blame 
the  fire,  and  why  f  Because  I  feel  that  the  fire  acts  in  strict 
obedience  to  its  nature,  which  is  that  of  subjection  to  me, 
and  that  I  alone  have  been  in  fault,  therefore,  for  reversing 
this  relation,  and  foolishly  subjecting  myself  to  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  the  ZoM  for  July,  1649. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  HEAD  OP  RUSH,  THE 

NORFOLK  MURDERER. 


BT   nu.   SLLI0T80N. 


The  true  nature  of  Rush  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was,  in  Qverj  respect,  an  atrocious  villain,  and 
a  villain  of  extraordinary  force  of  character.  His  acts  were 
such  that  his  whole  nature  is  unveiled ;  and,  if  the  develop- 
ment of  his  head  had  not  agreed,. according  to  Gall^s  prin- 
dples,  with  his  life,  Gall^s  physiology  of  the  brain  must 
have  Mien  to  the  ground  forever.  Before  we  saw  the  cast 
of  Rush's  head,  we  all  declared  that  his  head  must  have 
been  very  large ;  the  organs  of  the  disposition  to  violence, 
of  courage,  and  of  the  love  of  property,  of  cunning,  of  the 
love  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  of  food,  enormously  large ; 
while  those  of  self-esteem,  and  love  of  notoriety,  with  the 
lower  range  of  intellectual  organs,  must  have  been  large ; 
and,  provided  the  brain  were  healthy,  the  organs  of  justice 
and  caution,  and  the  higher  intellectual  organs,  small. 

The  man  was  a  farmer,  land  agent,  and  auctioneer  and 
appraiser,  in  West  Norfolk ;  of  middle  age,  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  very  muscular,  with  broad  shoulders, 
short  ^eck,  massive  head,  inclined  rather  to  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  a  slouching  gait,  and  a  countenance  which  made 
people  dislike  him,  and  say  they  should  not  wish  to  meet 
him  in  the  dark. 

In  accordance  with  his  qualities,  his  head  is  very  large. 

The  circumferencse  of  his  cast  jover  the  eye  is  24i  inches. 

A  line  drawn  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  eye  Is  12i      ^ 

«  «  «  backwards  12       « 

«  **  ••  over  the  head  12^      ** 

But  unibrtunately  the  head  is  large  where  it  had  better 
have  been  smaller;  and  small  where  it  had  better  have 
been  large.  The  head  strikes  a  person,  even  unacquainted 
with  phrenology,  as  one  of  the  most  llumstrous  and  ill- 
shaped  ever  beheld ;  quite  as  hideous  as  his  character ;  and 
his  iace  is  in  exact  accordance ;  his  upper  lip  is  frightluL 
The  sides  of  bis  head,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  back,  ase 
enormous,  and  there  lay  the  positive,  the  forcible  put  ot 
his  character.  The  organs  of  AUmentivmess,  sexual  imr 
pulse,  the  love  of  property j  (Acquisitiveness,)  the  disposi- 
tion to  violence,  (Destructiveness,)  the  disposition  to  con- 
tend, (Courage,  Combativeneas,)  cunning^  (Secretiveness,) 
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The  breadth  at  Disposition  to  Violence  is  df  Inches. 
»  Courage'  .      6f      « 

«  Ijovc  of  Property  .      6^      " 

*«-  Cunning  .  .      6i      ** 

«  Center  of  Sexual  Impulse  3i      «* 

*•  Alimentivenesa         .         61-      *^ 

The  remarkable  negative  part  of  his  character  arose  from 
the  8MALLNESS  of  hU  orgaus  of  Justice  and  Caution^  In 
the  situation  of  these  oi^ns,  the  head  grows  narrow,  and 
slopes  down  in  a  most  singular  manner.  The  contrast 
with  the  other  organs  already  mentioned,  strikes  every  eye. 
At  Caution  the  breadth  is  only  4^  inches. 

The  organs  of  Attachment^  Love  of  Offspring^  I^ove  of 
Notoriety^  or  Vanity,  as  Gall  terras  it,  and  of  Self-esteem^ 
are  large.  The  force  of  any  of  them  would  be  very  great, 
when  one  or  more  of  the  six  very  large  organs  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head — Destructiveness, 
Combativeness,  cunning,  <S:c.,  acted  in  concert  with  them ;  but 
must  have  been  overpowered,  when  opposed  by  one  or  more 
of  these. 

The  same  remark  holds  with  respect  to  Benevolence^ 
Veneration^  and  Firmness^  which  are  not  quite  so  htrge  as 
the  four  former,  but  still  are  full.  The  organ  of  Ideality  is 
not  at  all  deficient  The  organ  of  Firmness,  or  rather  Per- 
severance, is  not  an  overpowering  organ  in  him,  but  much 
that  is  called  firmness,  is  really  either  courage,  or  the  strong 
action  of  some  other  organ ;  and  his  organs  of  perseve- 
verance  were  so  supported  by  the  immense  power  of  the 
very  large  organs,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  from 
Rush's  head,  that  Gal!  is  correct  in  what  he  advances  upon 
this  Acuity  and  organ.  The  term  firmness,  in  common 
acceptation,  signifies  sometimes  steadiness  in  a  course, 
sometimes  resolution  or  courage  in  some  particular  drcum- 
stnnoe.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  the  &culty  of  the 
oigan. 

The  distance  measured  by  callipers  fWnn  the  ori- 
fice of  tike  ear  to  Firmness,  is        .        .          6^  inches. 
**           «         Veneratiom        .        .          6  ** 
Benevolence      .        .         61>  ** 
Self-esteem       .        .          6i  *< 
Parental  Love   .        .          5i  ** 
The  breadth  at  the  center  of  the  two  organs  of 
Attachment  is 4  << 

The  development  of  his  intellectual  organs  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  know  of  him.  The  lower  range,  the 
perceptive  organs,  as  some  term  them,  were  in  general 
large ;  while  the  higher,  or  reflecting  range,  were  poor. 

The  organs  of  Music^  the  Sense  ^  Persons^  Form^  Lan- 
guage^ and  Locality^  were  large.  His  speech  in  his  de- 
fence, for  fourteen  hours,  proved  he  had  words  enough  at 
command,  and  he  was  known  to  be  very  fond  of  music,  and 
to  )>lay  well  upon  the  flute. 

His  organ  of  Observation,  of  the  Sense  of  Things^  as 
Gall  denominates  it,  divided  by  Dr.  Spurcheim,  on  what 
ground  I  know  not,  into  Individuality  and  Eventuality, 
was  not  quite  so  large.  The  length,  fnxn  the  orifice  of  the 
ear  to  it,  is  six  inches. 

The  organ  of  Order  was  small. 

The  upper  row  of  intellectual  organs  were  among  the 
smallest  of  his  head.  His  forehead,  at  this  parii  was  nar- 
row, and  did  not  advance.  CaumUity  was  small,  Wit 
small,  and  Comparison  wa&  larger.  The  length,  from  the 
orifice  of  the  ear  to  Comparison,  was  6|  inches.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  center  of  each  organ  of  Causality,  2^  inches ; 
the  l»readth,  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  orbits,  being  b\ 
inches.  So  that  the  want  of  intdlectual  power  exhibited 
in  his  defence  is  fiilly  accounted  for.*  Such  a  brain  would 
never  have  chosen  intellectnal  pursuits,  but  must  always 

♦The  head  is  further  ill  shaped.  The  posterior  portion  ot 
the  riffhi  side,  and  the  superior  portion  of  the  back,  are  smaller ; 
and  Uie  anterior  portion  of  the  left  side,  smaller  than  their 
oppositM^ 
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have  occupied  itself  in  the  }S^atification  of  the  feelings 
which  the  bmte  department  of  animals  possess,  some  one, 
and  some  another,  in  equal  force  with  ourselves. 

Why  was  such  a  monster,  such  a  monstrous  orpraniza- 
tion,  made  f  But  why  is  the  whole  world  a  scene  of  suflTer- 
inif  and  wickedness  ?  Why  are  innocent  babies  tortured 
with  endless  varieties  of  disease?  Why  are  they  agonized 
with  the  natural  process  of  obtaining  their  teeth  ?  Why 
do  epidemic  poisons  devastate  nations,  the  good  and  the 
bad  equally  f  Why  do  agonizing  and  fatal  hereditary  dis- 
eases attack  the  virtuous  I  Why  do  countless  causes  of 
misery  assail  the  just  and  the  unjust  ?  There  is  little  hap- 
piness which  is  not  produced  with  the  unhappiness  of 
others,  toiling  and  anxious ;  or  which  is  not  liftble  to  be 
smashed  unexpectedly.  As  to  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
ourselves,  why  are  we  not  so  made  as  to  wish  and  be  able 
to  act  better  ?  Why  have  we  not  more  intelligent  and 
more  virtuous  brains  ?  Why  is  mankind  so  organized  and 
situated  that  ignorance,  superstition,  vice^and  suffering,  are 
the  prevalent  lot  of  humanity  f  Whatever  the  external 
show  of  happiness,  we  may  find  sorrow,  actual  or  impend- 
ing, almost  everywhere,  if  we  go  behind  the  scenes,  and 
learn  the  particulars  of  every  individual ;  or,  if  not,  we 
have  only  to  wait,  and  we  find  it  come.  Not  only  while 
beholding  the  glitter,  and  happy  excitement  of  our  parks 
and  streets,  have  we  merely  to  turn  our  heads  and  see  the 
fiimishing  and  diseased  beggar,  or  visit  the  hospitals,  or  the 
dirty  alleys  and  back  streets,  and  behold  want,  and  ago- 
nizing and  wasting  disease;  but  while  we  are  enjoying  the 
most  glorious  landscapes,  the  dwellings  of  the  destitute,  and 
almost  houseless,  are  at  hand ;  some  victim  of  disease  is 
never  far  off,  and  some  suffering  birds,  fish,  beasts,  or  in- 
sects, in  more  or  less  abundance,  are  always  discoverable. 

The  head  of  Rush  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the  rest  of 
sentient  nature.  To  give  a  shadow  of  a  reason  is  impof«si- 
ble.  The  purpose  of  alt  this  is  past  'finding  out  We 
must  be  content  with  beholding  and  submitting  in  silence, 
conscious  of  our  own  littleness  and  inability,  and  not  fool- 
ishly and  presumptuously  attempting  an  explanation.  We 
must  be  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is, 
and  this  is  my  own  sole  consolation*  But  while  we  Uius 
encourage  a  humble  spirit,  let  us  do  all  tiie  good  in  our 
power. 

From  Rush's  head  we  must  learn  charity.  Let  every 
man  remember  that  if  he  had  such  a  charge  of  cunning, 
acquisitiveness,  ^c,  Ac,  as  Rush  was  burthened  with,  in 
the  possession  of  such  massive  organs,  and  a  coirespond- 
ing  deficient  charge  of  higher  feeling,  and  intellectual 
power,  he  'would  be  a  Rush.  Let  us  detest  such  organiza- 
tions, as  we  detest  the  organizations  called  wolf,  tiger,  rat- 
tlesnake, scorpion,  or  vermin ;  and  let  us  defend  ourselves 
and  others  fiom  them,  by  all  means  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  little  cruel  as  possible.  But  let  us  pity 
the  individual,  for  he  did  not  make  himself — ^no,  not  a  hair 
of  his  head. 


#»•> 


REV.  THOMAS  DICK,  LL.  D. 

A  paragri^h  published  by  us  a  'ortnight  since,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pecuniary  distresses  of.  this  great  and  good 
man,  but  faintlv  shadowed  forth  his  actual  condilson.  We 
are  sincerely  rejoiced,  that  so  worthy  an  individual  as  Elihu 
Burritt,  of  the  Christian  Citizen^  has  taken  the  case  of  the 
distinguished  author  under  his  immediate  attention,  and 
published  an  appeal  to  the  American  public,  who  have 
been  benefitted  by  Dr.  Dick's  numerous  and  admirable 
writings,  to  contribute  individually  a  small  sum,  as  a  testi- 
monial id  their  high  regard  for  the  venerable  author  of 
such  works  as  the  ^  Christian  Philosopher,"  **  Riilosophy 
of  a  Future  State,**  and  other  kindred  works.  Dr.  Dick  k 
DOW  nearly  eq;htj  yean  old^  and  having  dispoeed  of  the 
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copy-righta  of  his  worka,  as  they  were  prepared,  at  yery 
trilling  sunui—- the  largest  sum  being  only  about  $600 — 
and  having  been  unfortunate  in  losing  a  part  of  his  little 
property,  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  want  A  testi- 
mony from  the  American  booksellers,  who  have  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  from  his  works,  and  from  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americain  citizens  who  have  been  benefitted  by  .his  un- 
rewarded toil,  would  cheer  and  gladd^i  the  old  age  of  the 
Christian  philosopher,  and  be  an  honorable  and  seasonable 
acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the 
world. 

That  such  a  testimonial  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  venerable  Doctor,  we  have  his  own  assurance  in  a  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Burritt,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this 
point,  for  he  says : — ^  A  little  addition  to  my  present  in- 
come would  certainly  be  acceptable ;  and  if  your  American 
brethren  were  to  come  spontaneously  forward  to  offer  a 
sum  as  a  testimonial  that  they  had  derived  some  benefit 
from  my  writings,  I  certainly  would  not  refuse  it  For 
they  have  been  enabled  to  poesess  my  writings  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  my 
not  having  a  copy-right  in  America,"  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  thousands  of  young  men  of  our  country  who 
have  been  delighted,  instructed,  and  morally  benefitted  by 
the  inculcations  of  this  noble  writer,  to  evince  their  grati- 
tude in  his  time  of  need  Let  each  contribute  but  a  small 
8um,  and  the  aggregate  would  be  immense.  Yet  moMf^^ 
of  whatsoever  amount,  is  but  a  feeble  return  for  the  benefit 
imparted  by  his  writings,  though  it  will  show  that  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  his  necessities,  and  freely  contribute  that 
"Which  will  render  him,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  sub- 
etantial  recompense. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  state  that  ten  or  twelve 
young  working-men  of  this  city,  on  leamin&r  tlie  needy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Doctor,  promptly  subscribed  $60,  which 
was  forwarded  to  him  in  the  last  steamer.  Any  contribu- 
tions sent  to  Elihu  Burritt,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  left  with 
Phillips  &  Sampson,  No.  110,  or  J.  Munroe  h  Co,,  134 
Washington-street,  Boston,  will  be  faithfully  forwarded  to 
him,  or  may  be  sent  direct  to  "  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dun- 
dee, Scotland.*^ — Nev>  England  Wanhingtonian, 


<••» 


From  the  Eveiiliig  Foil. 

OCEAN  POSTAGE, 

A  BURDENSOBIE  TAX  ON  THi:  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL 
RELATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  morning  paper  relates  that  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day last,  there  were  dispatched  froai  the  New  York  Post- 
Office,  the  following  number  of  letters : — ; 

By  the  Canada,  6n  the  13Ui,  to  Europe 
By  the  Ohio,  on  the  15th,  to  California    . 
By  the  Crescent  City,        «         «       .        . 
By  the  Cherokee,  «         *•  .        . 

By  the  Great  Western,  for  Bermuda    . 


S2,000 

14,500 

1,000 

300 

700 


Total, 48,400 

Let  us  look  at  the  postage  on  these  letters  sent  by  the  Cana- 
da. We  will  siippose  that  these  were  all  single  letters, 
(which  was  not  the  case,  many  of  them  were  double,  triple, 
and  quadruple,)  weighing  half  an  ounce  each,  their  weight 
would  be  about  one  thousand  pounds.  The  postage  charg- 
ed on  them,  is  seven  tkousoaid  six  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  !  The  Canada  charges  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  for  £rst  cabin  passengers,  and  seventy  dollars  for 
second  cal»n.  The  pcistc^  paid  on  these  letters  is  equal 
to  the  passage  money  of  sixty-four  cabin  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  second  cabin  passengers.  The  freight  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  to  Liverpool,  is  now  one  and  sixpence  sterling,  or, 
^irty-sevenoents  oui*  moiiey»  ooDflequeatly  theie  letten|friendL 


pay  the  freinrht  of  twenty-thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
seven  barrels  of  flour  I  It  should  bo  remembered  that 
these  passengers  must  all  be  provided  with  good  berth?, 
bed  and  bedding,  and  well  fed  and  waited  upon,  but  the 
bags  of  letters  may  be  stowed  away  in  any  dark  corner  of 
the  ship,  and  there  remain  till  her  arrival  in  Liverpccl 
No  farther  care  is  required  than  to  keep  them  in  a  secuto 
place.  But  to  carry  20,757  barrels  of  flour,  great  care 
must  be  used  in  keeping  an  account,  and  stowing  them 
properly,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  expense; 
none  is  incurred  in  carrying  the  mails.  All  the  labor  is 
done  at  the  Post-Ofiice,  and  the  steamer  has  merely  to  re- 
ceive and  stow  away  the  bags  and  deliver  them  on  its  jurival 
at  Liverpool. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  is  it  right,  is  it  reasonable 
is  it  expedient,  that  such  a  burdensome  tax  should  be  levied 
upon  letters?  Is  there  any  justice  in  taking  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  people  at  this  enormous  rate  ?  One 
thousand  pounds  of  letters  are  charged  at  a  rate  that 
would  pay  the  passage  of  sfatty-four  cabin  passengers, 
or  one  hundred  and  nine  second  cabin,  in  the  Cu- 
nard  steamers,  or  the  freight  of  twenty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  barrels  of  flour,  in  any  of  our 
splendid  packet  ships.  Let  the  people  ponder  on  these 
facts,  and  if  they  do  not  immediately  call  upon  Congress 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  ooean  postage,  I  am  much  mistaken. 

In  the  above  calculation  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
letters  sent  from  the  New  York  PostrOffice,  exclusive  of  the 
closed  mails  from  Canada  and  Boston.  These  probably 
contained  ten  thousand  letters,  which  would  pay  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  doUarSt  paid  to  the 
British  government !  Let  us  now  look  at  another  portion 
of  letters  sent  on  this  occasion  from  the  New  York  Post- 
Office.  The  three  steamers  carried  fifteen  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  letters,  and  sixteen  thousand  newspapers  to 
California  The  postage  on  letters  at  (brty  cents,  admitting 
they  were  all  single,  amounts  to  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars,  and,  on  papers  at  three  cents,  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  making  the  sum  of  see 

THOUSAND  SEVEN  HDNDRED  AND    8IXTT   DOLLARS  !      ThlS   is 

a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  the  business,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  affections  of  the  Cali^rnians.  Only  ooncdive  oi  forty 
cents  for  the  postage  of  half  an  ounce ;  twelve  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  for  a  pound,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  or 
the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  flour ! 

The  question  then  occurs,  ytho  pays  this  burdensome 
tax?  My  answer  is,  the  labor  of ^ the  people ;  for  wheth- 
er the  correspondence  relates  to  business,  to  literary  sub- 
jects, or  to  keep  alive  the  social  relations,  still  the  postage 
must  be  derived  from  the  industry  of  the  people.  Can 
any  one  conceive  of  a  more  enormous  and  obnoxious  tax 
on  business,  on  knowledge,  on  intercourse  with  our  absent 
friends.  It  fiills  peculiarly  heavy  upon  the  poor  laboring 
man^  and  especially  the  millions  of  emigrants  from  Europe^ 
who  have  left  their  kindred  and  friends  behind  them.  And 
now,  as  our  friends  and  relations  are  emigrating  by  thou- 
sands to  California,  we  begin  to  feel  that  this  high  rate 
of  postage  is  a  serious  impediment  to  our  intercourse  with 
them. 

England  set  us  a  glorious  example  in  reducing  inland 
postage ;  let  us  now  give  her  an  example  in  reducing  ocean 
postage.  If  we  desire  to  raise  revenue  from  ocean  letters, 
our  true  policy  is  to  reduce  the  postage.  Where  one  is 
now  sent,  there  will  be  ten  in  five  yews  from  this,  as  it  will 
hold  out  inducements  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
igrants that  have  come  or  are  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with  their 
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Will  not  Ck>iigre88  take  this  subject  into  serious  consid- 
eration, and  relieve  the  people  from  this  enormous  burden  ? 
Let  the  Secretary  of  State  instruct  our  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St  James,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  British 
government,  and  as  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  practical  and  be 
nevolent  gentleman  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  good, 
he  is  eminently  quaUfied  to  be  the  agent  in  tins  business. 

Beta. 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1860. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  designed  to  be  a  medium 
for  that  Life  of  Hum avitt,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  6(  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  ALL  MANKIND  become  united  in  Universal 
Brotherhood. 

Its  End  is  the  Peaceful  Transformation  of  human  socie- 
ties  from  isolated  to  associated  interests — ^from  competition 
to  cooperation — from  discord  to  harmony — ^by  receiving 
all  elements  of  good,  Religious,  Social,  Political,  Scientific, 
transmitted  from  past  generations,  and  combining  them  ac- 
cording to  laws  of  Divine  Order,  which  God  is  now  reveal- 
ing, in  various  degrees,  to  all  enlightened  intelligences. 

Its  Method  is  Reconciliation — not  by  Compromise,  but 
by  Equilibrium — ^by  Justice  freely  rendered  through  All  to 
Each,  and  Each  to  All,  in  every  relation  of  the  Family,  the 
Township,  the  Nation,  the  World. 
Its  Symbol  is  Universal  Unity. 

Among  the  special  ends,. to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named  :• — 

L  Transitional  Beforms — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency, Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

UL.  Jlie  One  True,  Holy,  Univereal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — ^glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  with  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fidthful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
Thus  would  this  Weekly  Paper  cooperate  with  all  who, 


in  our  Transition  Era,  are  laboring  for  Integral  Belbnn,  and 
express,  in  a  measure,  the  Spirit  which  anirastes  our  age, 
but  which  our  whole  age  only  can  adequately  utter — that 
Holy  Spirit  of  Divine  Humanity — bo  impartial  in  justice, 
yet  liberal  in  mercy — so  uncompromising  in  "world-wide 
claims  of  duty,  yet  patient  to  use  piogroBsive  methods — so 
enthusiastic  in  promise,  yet  prudently  exact  in  practical 
plans — so  earnest  to  end  the  divorce  between  lifind  and 
Matter,  and  to  refine  Natural  into  Heavenly  existence — so 
longing  and  willing  to  organize  Societies  which  shall  be 
living  bodies,  transfigured  by  indwellii^  God  1 


W.     AL.     U. 
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TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  first  volume  has  proved  how  large  is  the  field  where- 
in the  Spirit  of  the  Age  desires  to  work,  and  how  open  its 
columns  will  ever  be  to  aH  who  are  seeking  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  his  Righteousness.    By  CRrricxsuB  of  present 
society,  both  positive  and  negative — and  by  expositions  of 
Transition-Polict  in  every  sphere — this  paper  seeks  to 
introduce  the  Era  of  Harmont.    So  ample  is  its  scope ! 
The  Editor  once  again  corditdly  invites  his  brethren  to 
use  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  as  an  organ  for  their  communica- 
tions, prompted  by  the  conviction  that  only  by  bringing 
many  minds,  enlightened  from  different  spheres,  and  actu- 
ated by  various  motives,  to  conveigenoe,  can  an  approxima- 
tion even  be  made  to  a  just  statement  of  the  Truth,  which 
inspires  this  generation.     Among  Socialists — ^osing  that 
word  in  its  largest  generic  sense — are  men  wholly  Practi- 
cal, others  wholly  Scientific,  others  again  wholly  Spiritual, 
in  their  inclinations  and  habits ;  while,  in  a  laige  majority, 
these  several  tendencies  are  intermingled,  in  countleas  de- 
grees and  modes.    Now,  the  only  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended 19  from  exclusiveness,  partisanship,  sectarianism, 
negations.    Let  every  believer  in  Social  Reorganization  give 
out  clearly,  uncompromisingly,  in  a  direct  form,  the  fiuth 
that  is  in  him — avoiding,  as  much  as  may  be,  denials,  cav- 
illings, and  all  manner  of  partiaUsm — ^and  we  shall  pres- 
enUy  be  gladdened  and  awed  by  the  manifest  Unity  of  the 
Life  with  which  our  whole  body  is  quickened.    The  sub- 
lime movement,  which  the  world  has,  by  a  prophetical  in- 
stinct, named  SocxAusBt,  is  not  of  any  one  man*s,  or  any 
one  nation's,  design.    It  is  the  embodiment,  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  of  a  vast,  inexhaustible,  resistless,  Influx 
firom  our  Race  in  Heaven.    Let  every  one,  then,  to  whom 
a  ray  ci  this  illumination  has  been  given,  shed  it  abroad, 
humbly,  heartily,  loyally,  Mberally,  pure  fh>m  self>will  and 
self-conceit    This  treasure  is  ours,  not  to  hoard  or  to  turn 
to  private  profit,  but  for  large,  wise  use. 

While  the  Editor,  by  virtue  of  his  delegated  ofiioe,  thus 
uiges  hiB  Associates  to  follow  their  guiding  monitor  in  any 
department  of  the  Social  Movement,  Spiritual,  Scientific, 
Practical — ^he  takes  leave  to  indicate  fom^of  the  topics  up- 
on which  he  desires  to  receive  communications. 

Will  the  friends  of  Protective  Unions  present  the  claims, 
princi}Jes,  progress  and  results  <A  that  liioyement)  And, 
as  correlative,  will  Merchants  expose  the  temptations,  trials, 
&C.,  of  Commerce,  and  point  out  the  next  steps  toward 
equitable  exchange  f 
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Will  Nationid  Refonnen  discuss,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
that  fundamental  question  of  politics,  Land  Ownership; 
and  show  how  to  redeem  the  soil,  with  just  consideration 
£;>r  all  classes  f 

«  Will  some  thorough-bred  Stock-jobber  and  Financier, 
sick  of  his  trade,  and  repentant  of  his  peccadilloes,  let  out 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  of  Mammon,  describing  the 
art  of  honest  mcmey-making  ? 

Will  those  most  conversant  with  the  whole  working  of 
Mutual  Insurance,  in  all  departments,  tell  us  what  far- 
ther applications  can  be  made  of  that  principle,  and  detail 
plans,  methods,  &c  f 

Will  Working-men,  from  their  dear-bought  discipline, 
exphdn  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  Competition 
and  Comlnned  Capital,  make  known  the  Rights  and  Wrongs 
of  Labor,  and  show  forth  a  system  of  Practical  Policy  lit 
for  the  times ! 

Will  Students  of  Spiritual  PhiIosq>hy,  whose  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  authorize  them  to  expound  the  law^ 
of  life,  collectiye  and  individual,  open  to  us  the  wonders  of 
human  existence,  and  reveal  the.  way  to  Sanity,  Growth, 
Harmonious  action  ) 

Finally,  will  practical  Asaodatfonists,  now  living  in  com- 
munities, or  who  have  been  connected  with  movements 
which  have  fiuled,  throw  light  upon  Principles  of  Social 
Science,  or  methods  of  applying  them,  from  experience  f 

The  Editor  would  suggest  to  his  friends^  too,  that  they 
may  aid  in  the  common  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  by 
Corrwpofndencn^  showing  the  state  of  the  Social  question, 
and  of  reform  tendencies  in  the  communities  where  they 
reside,  by  Skettdies  of  Actual  Life,  h^  Notku  of  Books, 
Works  of  Art,  A;a,  and,  generally,  by  recording,  however 
briefly,  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 

One  word,  only,  in  closing.    It  is  recommended  that  ar- 
ticles, if  long,  should  be  broken  up  into  distinct  parts,  un- 
der hecbdings  ;  so  that,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  va- 
riety, they  may  be  divided  and  apportioned  out  in  success 
ive  numbers.  w.  h.  o. 


an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  and  have  made  ar- 
rangements whfch,  we  are  assured,  will  be  highly  8atisfiu>- 
tory  to  our  readers. 

The  first  number  is  sent  to  many  of  our  old  subscribers, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  renew  their  subscriptions,  and 
make  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  generally  known  among  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  Use  the  paper,  friends,  as  Uie  ve- 
hicle of  your  views,  and  communicate  freely  your  wishes 
as  to  its  doctrines  and  spirit  And,  meanwhile,  take  every 
suitable  occasion  to  commend  whatever  truth  you  find  in 
our  pages,  to  all  within  your  circle.  We  wish  to  double 
our  subscription  list^  at  least,  within  the  coming  six  months, 
and  you  can  easily  enable  us  to  do  so. 

We  propose  the  following  terms  for  subscription  : — 
One  copy  for  one  year        .  .  .        |2  00 

Three  copies    "  .  .  .  .    6  00 

Six        "         «      .  .  .  .  9  00 

Ten       "         «  .  .  .  .  14  00 

Twenty"         ♦*     .  .  .  .        26  00 

Subscriptions  should  be  directed  to  Messrs.  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  publishers,  Clinton  Hall,  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Communications  for  the  paper  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
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TO  FRIENDS,  SUBSCRIBERS,  AGENTS. 

In  presenting  the  first  number  of  Volume  Second  to  our 
readers,  we  feel  authorized,  by  the  vitality  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  this  paper,  to  call  upon  our  friends  for  in- 
creased effort  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age. 

What  end  is  so  worthy  of  devotedness  as  that  Integral 
Reform,  which,  by  prophetic  aspirations,  scientific  views  of 
Man's  nature,  relations  and  destiny,  efforts  after  practical 
codperation  countless  in  number,  exhaustless  in  variety, 
animates  our  whole  generation  with  the  hope  of  a  Divine^ 
JIurmm,  Natural  life,  in  communities  and  individuals  ? 

Aid  us,  then,  so  firmly  to  establish  this  organ  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism,  and  so  hugely  to  increase  iU  funds,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  next  six  months  we  may  make  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  in  every  department,  a  worthy  exponent  of  the 
sublime  movement  which,  by  Transition,  seeks  the  era  of 
Combined  Order. 

In  tjrpe,  paper,  correct  printing,  and  general  execution, 
we  iutcnd  that  the  present  volume  shall  be,  in  every  respect, 


TO  OUR  BRETHREN  OF  THE  PRESS. 

With  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  that' greeted  Vol- 
ume First  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Volume  Second  is  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  friendly  editora.  Will  our 
brethren  of  the  Press  who  desire  to  receive  this  paper  in 
exchange,  signify  their  wish  by  giving  our  prospectus — ^in 
whole  or  in  part — ^an  insertion  in  their  editorial  columns  f 
We  shall  be  glad,  on  our  part,  to  reciprocate  dvilities,  and 
meanwhile  heartily  express  to  our  associates  the  good  wish- 
es appropriate  to  the  season.  What  a  glorious  work  does 
1850  open  before  all  who,  through  the  public  prints,  are 
seeking  to  difiuse  the  light  of  life  which  illuminates  our  age. 


<••» 


THE  OLD  AGE  AND  THE  NEW,* 


BY  THOMAS  L.  HARRIS. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  words  of  the 
Son  of  Man  contain  meaning  within  meaning — suggest 
single  truths  which  open  to  us  an  infinite  series  of  truths — 
reach  from  the  special  to  the  universal — and  are  thus  a 
living  Word  to  all  ages  and  all  men.  The  words  which  I 
have  just  read  partake  of  this  character.  The  disciples 
wished  to  know  what  signs  should  visibly  indicate  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  Hierarchy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Christendom.  Jesus,  in  answer  to  that  special  question, 
states  a  universal  truth,  suggesting  the  whole  providence 
of  God  in  human  histoiy,  and  indicadng  the  signs  that 
should  precede,  and  the  results  that  should  follow,  each  and 
every  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  Race. 

'*  Whenever,"  he  says,  (for  thus  we  may  paraphrase  the 

*  This  article  is  a  part  of  a  discourse,  chlefiy  extemporane- 
Otts,  preached  on  Sunday  morning  last,  (from  Luke  xxL  28, 
descriptive  of  the  second  Advent,}  suggested  by  the  season 
and  by  the  tineSi 
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passage,)  ^  jou  see  signs  in  the  beavens  of  human  opin- 
ion, new  orbs  of  trutii  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  shining 
there — ^whenever  jou  discern  distress  among  the  Nations, 
men  awaking  to  realize  the  insuflferable  burdens  that  press 
upon  them,  whether  burdens  of  evil  habit  or  evil  institn- 
tiona — ^whenever  yon  discover  perplexity  among  Rulers, 
old  laws  insufficient  to  restrain,  old  institutions  to  protect, 
<^d  formulas  to  sati  fv,  old  paths  ending  abruptly  in  the 
untried  and  unknown :  when  the  waves  of  thought  and 
aspiration  and  endeavor  rise  among  men,  and  the  winds 
lash  them  into  swiftness,  and  mighty  voices  of  terror  and 
of  hope  are  heard,  echoing  from  continent  to  continent, 
amid  the  moanings  of  the  sea:  when  fear  reigns  upon  the 
timid,  and  despair  upon  the  worldly,  and  men  stand  aghast 
before  the  unknown  Power  that  is  so  mightily  abroad ; 
when  the  very  powers  of  the  heaven  are  shaken,  and  the 
highest  seem  trembling  to  their  fall — ^then,  then  a  new  and 
better  era  of  Humanity  draws  nigh.  Christ,  in  the  in- 
creasing life,  light,  power,  law,  of  his  living  Christendom, 
Cometh  in  power  and  in  great  glory.  Then  look  up  and  be 
glad,  waiters  and  watchers  for  the  Morning,  for  your  Re- 
demption draweth  nigh.** 

Intense  activity  of  intellect  is  prophetic,  of  the  opening 
of  higher  and  wider  spheres  of  Truth  for  Man  to  subdue 
and  explore.  The  opening  of  higher,  wider  spheres  of 
Truth  is  prophetic  of  higher,  wider  fields  of  Human  Ac- 
tion, Activity,  moral,  mental,  or  physical,  in  that  wider 
field  of  labor,  is  prophetic  of  a  corresponding  extent  in  the 
Area  of  Christendom,  or  of  ascent  into  a  higher  sphere  ot 
individual  spirituality,  or  of  institutional  morality  within 
Christendom.  Every  throe  of  agony,  even  to  the  bloody 
sweat  and  crucifixion  of  Christian  Nations  is  indicative  of 
the  presence  and  the  power  of  an  inward  Spirit  of  Life  that 
at  last  shall  gloriously  prevail.  God  is  both  latent  and  ac- 
tive in  the  bosom  of  the  ages.  Every  transition  in  the  cor- 
porate life  of  Christendom  implies  ascension.  After  every 
crisis  there  is  a  nearer,  clearer,  fuller  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Humanity,  constantly  revivified  by  influx  of  Super- 
natural life,  and  purified,  enlightened,  strengthened,  made 
obedient,  and  perfected  through  the  discipline  of  this 
mighty  pilgrimage  shall  at  last  ascend  from  the  natural  to 
the  spiritual  plane  of  its  existence.  Then  the  vail  between 
the  actual  and  the  inward  universe  shall  be  rent  away,  then 
the  temple  of  Ood  shall  be  wlUi  Man,  and  the  peaceful  or- 
der of  Uie  heavenly  worlds  shall  be  established  below. 

We  meet  together  this  morning  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  half  century.  We  meet  in  a  time 
of  unexampled  oonfiision,  trouble  and  anxiety.  '*  Signs 
there  are  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth,  men's  hearts  failing 
them  ht  fear  and  for  looking  for  those  things  which  are 
coming  on  the  earth."  The  powers  of  the  heavens  are 
shaken.  In  oUr  land  Slavery  is  gadiering  its  forces  for  a 
final  onset  ypon  the  principles  of  freedom  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  our  Republic.  During  the  last  week  its  voice  has 
reached  us,  asserting  that  our  boundaries  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended unless  to  afford  new  prisons  for  the  slave.  In  Eu- 
rope, Despotism  has  mar&halled  its  hosts  to  drive  Liberty 
firom  earth.  The  man  who  claims  to  be  the  representative 
and  suoc^esttir  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth  has  entered 


Rome,  over  the  bleeding  forms  of  its  defenders,  in  a  storm 
of  iron  hail,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven  has  anathematized 
the  defenders  of  Freedom,  and  condemned  its  principles  as 
infernal.  In  France,  the  Feudal  Power  has  coalesced  with 
the  Hierarchal  Power,  to  strangle  the  young  Republic  in 
its  birth.  Poland  is  heard  no  more ;  her  very  moan  has 
died  away  in  the  silence  of  Che  grave. '  Hungary  has  been 
betrayed  by  the  Judas  whom  she  trusted  in,  imd  crucified 
as  between  two  thieves.  Russia,  strong  in  the  ignorance 
and  brutality  of  her  people,  strong  in  her  ii  accessible  fiist- 
ness  among  the  northern  snows,  strong  in  her  organized, 
centralized  despotism,  has  combined  with  every  Satanic 
Power,  Spiritual  and  Political,  to  bring  back  the  andent 
night,  to  stifle  every  free  thought  that  seeka  expression 
among  men,  to  destroy  every  man,  woman,  or  child  whose 
forehead  is  not  branded  with  the  **  mark  "  of  the  beast,  to 
establish  in  Religion  blind  creduhty,  and  in  Oovernment 
absolutism,  thus  arresting  the  wave  of  Human  Progress, 
and  burying  the  Future  in  the  grave  of  the  dead  Past 
When  the  half-century  began,  the  young  Napoleon  stood 
on  the  high  Alps,  and  shouted  deliverance  to  startled  Eu- 
rope. Now  the  half-century  ends,  and  in  his  place  stands 
Nicholas,  and  he  loosens  the  avalanche  of  Barbarism,  and 
foretells  the  return  of  the  ancient  Night. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Bad  institutions  are  but  the  or- 
gianized  wisdom  of  evil  men.  Despotism,  Slavery,  and 
Superstition  have  their  &stnesses  in  every  heart  where  there 
is  selfishness,  sensuality,  and  skepticism.  The  fortress  and 
stronghold  of  evil  is  in  the  dark  mind,  and  imbecile  will, 
and  hard  and  hollow  heart  Wherever  lives  a  hard,  unjust 
man,  there  lives  a  natural  ally,  a  sworn  servant  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  When  I  go  down  to  the  low  places 
of  our  city,  and  hear  the  poor  curse  the  rich ;  when  I  go  to 
the  high  places,  and  see  the  rich  despise  the  poor ;  when  I 
enter  the  Churches,  and  see  the  most  necessary  reforms  op- 
posed by  a  blind,  fiinatical  conservatism ;  when  I  go  out 
into  the  street,  and  hear  the  Radical  call  property  robbery, 
and  religion  an  imposition,  and  God  a  lie ;  when  I  see  slave- 
ships  in  our  harbors,  and  slave-traders  at  our  sacraments, 
and  slave-ownere  in  our  pulpits ;  when  I  glance  at  the  Reli- 
gious Press,  and  see  a  temper  exhibited,  and  language  used, 
under  pretense  of  zeal  for  God,  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
among  men  of  the  world,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  when  I  see  sects  once  progressive  recoiling  into  a  blind 
Ecclesiastidsm ;  then  I  tremble^  for  I  see  that  Slaveiy,  spirit- 
ual and  material,  is  here  among  us,  and  ere  long  may  drop 
the  cowl  and  cassock,  and  stand  forth  in  casque  and  armor, 
may  fling  away  the  dagger  with  which  it  now  assassinates 
in  secret  places,  and  stride  to  the  throne  of  power,  and 
grasp  the  battle-ax  of  law. 

Our  position  is  not  insular.  Our  wel&re  is  inseparably 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  Humanity.  Every  dollar  which 
we  send  to  the  Despotisms  of  Europe  brings  a  curse  upon 
us.  Every  blow  which  is  struck  there  pierces  our  vitals. 
Humanity  is  One.  Every  Martyr  whose  blood  stained  the 
Roman  streets,  or  whose  bones  bleach  upon  Hungarian 
plains,  died  a  martyr,  not  to  the  enfranchisement  of  one 
people,  but  for  the  deliverance  of  the  United  Race.  The 
War  of  Opinion  is  but  just  begun.    Those  who  fought 
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against  Truth  with  the  sabre  in  Europe,  will  here  use  cor- 
rupting luxuries,  and  sophistry,  and  gold,  weapons  more 
dangerous  than  bayonets  or  bullets.  The  next  half-century 
is  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  Cossack  is  to  subdue  Amer- 
ca  to  his  creed,  as  he  has  Europe  to  his  sword. 

Spiritual  Truth,  which  is  to  natural  truth  what  substance 
is  to  shadow,  is  a  continual  Inspiration  of  God.  No  nation 
can  be  led  into  Truth,  or  preserved  in  Truth,  unless  God 
shall  guide  and  quicken  it  That  Holy  Spirit,  while  it 
guides  men  into  all  Truth,  will  only  descend  into  hearts 
that  are  consecrated  for  its  presence.  Without  a  Revinng 
of  Religion  in  this  People,  its  peculiar  mission  can  never 
be  accomplished.  I  know  that  we  have  the  Bible.  God's 
Word  is  in  it  But  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  self- 
ish, sensual  man.  Leo  X.  had  the  Bible,  and  he  issued 
the  bull  of  indulgence.  Pio  Nono  had  the  Bible,  and  he 
tramples  on  Humanity^s  martyrs,  and  crowns  its  oppressors. 
Our  Southern  brethren  have  the  Bible,  and  they  justify 
slavery  out  of  it.  And  yet  is  not  the  Bible  a  Gospel  of 
Light,  Liberty,  and  Love  ?  We  have  Reason  too,  intensely 
and  powerfully  active.  But  Hobbes,  in  the  might  of  rea- 
son, wrote  his  *'  Leviathan,"  and  our  Pantheists  to-day,  in 
the  might  of  reason,  make  marriage  adultery,  and  moral- 
ity degeneracy.  Reason,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  the 
holy  heart,  is  like  Greek  fire  in  a  madman's  hands.  We 
have  physical  science,  and  scientific  inventions,  and  so  had 
the  Old  Egyptians,  and  they  groped  in  the  darkness  of 
Nature  Worship,  and  were  ground  to  powder  beneath  a  cruel 
despotism,  and  they  were  blotted  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 
We  have  Democracy,  and  so  had  the  Greeks;  and  their 
melancholy  history  should  convince  us  that  no  government 
is  so  unstable,  no  tyranny  so  capricious  and  unjust,  as  that 
of  a  populace  without  God  active  in  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  The  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world  is  to 
be  ours.  Our  own  city  must  become  the  golden  gate  to 
India.  But  Tyre,  and  Venice,  and  Spain  have  iall  in  time 
had  this  commercial  greatness.  And  now  they  are  aban- 
doned  to  the  very  spirit  of  desolation.  One  word  sums  up 
their  history :  that  word  is  Ruin. 

Unless  I  err  in  reading  tlie  signs  of  the  times,  the  Sa- 
tanic principle,  antagonist  to  Christ,  will  seek  to  justify 
oppression,  political  and  hierarchial,  from  the  Gospel  itself; 
to  subvert  truth  in  the  name,  and  by  the  misuse  of  Reason ; 
to  oppress  the  poor,  and  to  debase  the  rich,  by  the  very  in- 
ventions which  lessen  the  labors  of  the  one,  and  create  new 
comforts  for  the  other ;  to  make  Democracy  a  tool  for  ex- 
tending the  area  of  slavery ;' to  foster  the  spirit  of  war,  and 
to  familiarize  the  masses  with  the  thought  of  bloodshed, 
till  through  War  and  Slavery,  our  Republic  is  shattered. 
Money,  from  some  among  this  people,  sent  bomb-shells  to 
explode  in  Roman  houses.  Shouts  were  heard  in  this  land 
when  Hungary  was  betrayed  and  martyred,  and  those 
who  in  spirit  stbrmed  the  one,  and  trampled  the  other, 
would  rejoice  to  stifle  here  the  ideas  that  Rome  and  Hun- 
gary fbught  and  died  for.  Kay,  with  different  weapons, 
they  do  carry  on  the  war  of  Evil  against  Good — of  the 
fiesh  against  the  spirit. 

The  fiite  of  Humanity  turns  now  upon  the  fidelity  of  this 
people  to  God  and  Man;  on  the  renewing^of  the  imiividual 


heart;  on  the  reviving  of  the  CSimxJh ;  on  the  descent  of  the 
spirit  of  God  into  the  Mnd,  Will,  and  Heart;  a  light  to 
guide ;  a  love  to  quicken ;  a  power  to  save  the  world.  The 
Gospel  is  a  sword  and  banner  of  fiame,  but  only  the  holy 
hand  can  unfurl  the  banner,  and  wield  the  sword.  De- 
mocracy is  a  fortress  of  impregnable  strength,  but  only  the 
virtuous  and  obedient  can  garrison  it  Reason  is  God^s 
word,  that  creates  and  renews  the  unirene,  but  only  the 
pure  heart  can  utter  it  Science,  with  its  discoveries,  is  a 
perpetual  miracle  to  clothe  and  feed  a  naked  and  a  starving 
world,  but  only  justice  can  make  it  effectual  in  its  end. 
Humanity  trampled  on  earth.  Humanity  redeemed  in 
heavesfi ;  the  one  looking  up  to  us,  the  other  looking  down 
on  us,  implore  us  to  be  faithful.  Living  Souls,  living  in 
the  continual  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  save  the 
Church.  -Then  Christ  will  come  through  the  Spiritual 
Life  of  Christendom,  to  open  in  the  future  an  age  of 
Brotherhood  and  Peace,  brightening  and  widening  to  the 
perfect  day. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 


BT  JULIBN  LE  R0US8BAU. 


L 

OF  ATTRACriOlf  IH  GfiNERAL. 

Observation  discovers  in  all  beings,  and  even  iir  all  in* 
organic  bodies,  an  occult  force,  which  unites  the  different 
molecules  of  which  they  are  composed,  determining  thus 
their  material  unity.  Thiis  same  force  acts,  also,  exteriorly, 
and  impels'  bodies  toward  one  another  with  power  and 
swiftness  relative  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 
This  mysterious  power,  which  is  met  everywhere,  has  re- 
ceived divers  names,  according  to  the  particular  character 
which  it  presents.  Thus,  it  has  been  called  affinity,  cohe- 
sion, weight,  gp^avitation,  attraction^  instinct,  affection,  pas- 
sion, according  to  the  mode  of  its  manifestations  in  certain 
beings  or  bodies.  As  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
so  great  a  number  of  names  to  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
as.  it  only  establishes  a  troublesome  complication,  we  de- 
ngnate  it  by  the  generic  word  attraction,  which  appears  to 
us  to  express  most  fully  the  action  produced ;  and,  as  at- 
traction pesents  peculiar  characteristics  when  manifested 
in  the  human  being,  we  determine,  then,  its  signification 
by  the  adjective  passionaL 

One  will  know,  then,  when  we  speak  of  pcuHoncU  at- 
tractiony  that  we  mean  by  it,  the  indestructible  force  which 
constitutes  the  essential  life  of  man. 

The  roost  general  property  of  attraction  is  to  re-unite, 
to  agglomerate,  to  group,  to  tend  to  confbund  lall  in  com- 
plete unity. 

Until  Charles  Fourier,  physiologists,  naturalists,  philoso- 
phers, and  psychologists,  had  not  dreamed  that  attraction 
was  extended,  indifferently,  through  all  the  kingdoms,  and 
that  it  had  its  plaice  in  the  universality  of  beings,  with  mod- 
ifications corresponding  to  their  respeetive  destinations. 
No  one  had  had  the  genius  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  one 
law  for  the  physical  and  the  moral  world ;  or,  at  least,  if 
any  mas  had  done  it^  he  had  not  thought,  or,  perhapsi  had 
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not  dared  to  propose  tlie  application  of  it  to  terreBtrial  so- 
cietiea.  And,  moreover,  this  mysterious  power  of  attrac- 
tion had  never  reo^ved  the  scientific  name  which  was  suit> 
able  to  express  it,  any  more  than  it  had  been  submitted  to 
calculation.  The  dominant  love  of  Swedenborg  was  only 
a  matter  of  pure  sentiment,  a  simple  psychological  fact, 
but  it  had  not  taken  its  place  in  science. 

Without  doubt,  it  had  been  recognized  that  man,  as 
well  as  mii^ftl"  and  plants,  tended  with  all  hb  power  to- 
ward objects  soBceptible  of  procuring  for  him  enjoyments, 
— ^but  if  the  sensitive  and  instinctive  tendencies  of  the 
brute  and  the  vegetable  were  deemed  legitimate,  those  of 
man  were  pitilessly  condemned,  as  leading  him  astray  and 
to  perdition.  The  genius  which  should  analyze  these  tend- 
encies, prove  their  harmlessness,  still  more  their  great  worth ; 
the  genius  who  should  satisfy  them  by  phicing  them  in 
their  natnral  conditions,  had  not  yet  been  bom. 

n. 

ATTBACnOir— THE  UNITAKY  LAW. 

If  attraction  were  not  the  only  ^mng  in  Nature  there 
would  be  neither  umplicity,  unity,  economy,  nor  wisdom. 
Many  agents  would  be  employed  where  one  alono  would 
suffice ;  there  would  be  a  complication  without  anything 
to  justify  its  existence;  confused  or  opposed  movements 
would  tend  to  injure  or  paralyze  each  other ;  and  finally 
it  would  be  absurd  if  attraction,  which  leads  to  the  execu- 
tion of  all  things  from  the  single  stimulant  of  pleasure, 
were  insufficient,  and  Nature  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  spring  of  constraint,  always  painful  and  distressing 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to  its  action.  This  hy- 
pothesis alone  would  be  an  accusation  of  unintelligenoe, 
of  cruelty,  or  impotence  against  the  Author  of  all  things. 
There  is,  then,  one  law  which  regulates  all  movements,  of 
souk  as  well  as  of  brute  bodies ;  but  this  law  is  composite, 
full  of  richness,  unity,  and  harmony  in  man,  whilst  it  is 
simple  and  rudimentary  in  the  flint  which  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

By  obeying  this  unitary  and  universal  law  with  intelli- 
gence and  docility,  humanity  will  accomplish  its  destiny 
without  effort  and  with  happiness,  as  we  see  all  beings 
move  harmoniously  in  space,  from  the  celestial  spheres  to 
the  insects  in  their  societies. 

Attraction  is  the  preserving  love  which  penetrates  all ; 
it  is  even  the  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  life,,  for  when 
it  is  withdrawn,  existence  is  suspended. 

m. 

▲TTRAOTION,  THB  ATTBIBUTS  OF  LIFE. 

Attraction  is  in  reality  the  fundamental  attribute  of  life. 
It  is  the  most  vivid  manifestation  of  divine  love  lor  all 
creatures,  or  rather,  it  is  the  eternal  fire,  which  warms  and 
animates  all  that  lives ;  and  in  each  being,  the  spark, 
snatched  from  this  central  fire,  is  more  or  less  brilliant  as 
its  receptacle  is  found  more  or  less  &vorable  and  perfect 
In  inferior  beings,  attraction  is  monotonous  and  feeble ;  in 
man  it  has  a  thousand  richly  colored  fieuses,  especially  when 
he  is  in  a  state  in  harmony  with  his  nature.  Thus,  the 
passions  elevate,  refine,  purify,*  ennoble  by  a  right  direc- 
tion ;  whilst  they  lose  their  character  and  goodness  when 
repressed  or  abandoned  to  the  rule  of  the  gross  appetites. 


IV. 

ATTRACTION,  TBB  DITINE  LKVSft. 

In  the  hand  of  Grod,  Attraction  is  an  all-powerful  diarm, 
which  leads  his  creatures  to  obey  with  enthusiasm ;  thsd  is 
to  say,  to  reconcile  their  free  will  with  his  will.  It  is  a 
stimulant  which  incessantly  impels  the  being  in  the  way  of 
his  destiny  and  happiness,  and  he  should  comprehend  thai 
always  when  he  suflfers,  he  removes  himself  farther  irom 
his  destination — ^that  he  abuses  his  liberty. 

But  if  attraction  leads  beings  to  their  destiny  by  pleas- 
ure, it  also  confirms  them  in  it  by  the  same  influence. 

What,  then,  is  this  man,  so  proud  of  his  reason,  of  bis 
wonderful  feculties,  and  who,  nevertheless,  shows  less  of 
true  wisdom  than  the  animal  who  eagerly  ffies  the  approach 
of  suffering  ?  O !  philosophers  and  doctors,  you  have  ex- 
hausted many  efforts  and  many  ages  in  order  to  become 
more  ingenious  in  your  resistance  to  the  impulses  of  the 
Deity. 

What  more  striking  proof  could  you  give  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  human  wisdom !    Alas !  this  wisdcnn,  before 
God,  is  only  the  most  miserable  folly,  when  it  does  not 
ally  itself  with  the  design  of  Providence.     Great  men, 
whom  generations  have  admired,  you  carry  in  yourselves 
the  light  of  i-evelation,  you  profit  by  its  light  to  follow  the 
career  to  which  you  were  assigned,  and  accomplish  noble 
works  to  which  you  were  attracted ;  but  when  you  should 
point  out  the  way  to  your  equals,  you  have  extinguished 
the  light,  and  conduct  them  into  darkness.  Pride  has  ruined 
you,  in  leading  you  to  believe  that  you  were  of  a  more  ex- 
cellent nature  than  others,  that  to  you  only  it  was  permit- 
ted to  follow  a  vocation  of  pleasure  and  attraction,  whilst 
the  vulgar  should  eternally  remain  enchained  by  constraint 
and  ennuL    There  were,  without  doubt,  generous  sympa- 
thies in  your  hearts  for  the  grie&  of  your  brothers ;  and  it 
would  have  been  your  greatest  jqy,  your  most  beautiful  tri- 
umph to  have  remedied  them  ;  but  then  there  should  have 
been  more  humility  in  your  researches.  You  have  placed  too 
much  your  faith  and  hope  in  yourselves.  You  have  had  the 
audacity  to  think  that  you  could  complete  the  works  of  God, 
by  filling  up  his  defidencies,  and  repairing  hb  faults,  and 
your  genius  has  been  struck  with  sterility  I    But  now  re- 
joice.   The  beams  of  happiness  return  to  enlighten  our  de- 
jected &ces,  divine  revelation  enlarges  and  completes  itself^ 
the  Evangel  of  safety  will  be  revealed  in  our  internal  senses, 
and  announced  anew  on  the  earth.  Love  is  to  receive  a  defi- 
nite application  and  a  new  consecration. 


mm 


The  Progressive  Part^;  the  Retarding  Party;  Ckmsenatite 
Prtneiple^  that  Man  is  Depraved;  R^armalive  Principle, 
that  Man  is  inherently  Good;  Legislative  Meliorations; 
Practical  Measures;  Robert  Owen, 

London,  J^avember  23(f,  1849. 

DxAB  Fribnd  Channino: — ^The  Aasodationism  that 
can  feel  assured,  even  the  most  adverse  circumstanoes  are 
for  the  best,  is  perhaps  a  doctrine  as  true  as  it  is  comfort- 
able. Certainly,  our  continental  neighbors  have  use  enough 
for  such  a  philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
conclude,  that  as  affiurs  never  stand,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  gained  to  the  cause  of  humanity.    If  the  pogressive 
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party  has  learnt  how  to  act  more  wisely  in  future,  one  of  g*^*^  changes  in  our  social  principles  are  unable  to  give  a 


the  greatest  social  blessings  has  fallen  on  them,  whether 
they  hold  the  actual  reins  of  power  or  not  Our  old  friend 
Epictetus,  says,  "It  is  in  your  own  power  to  make  every- 
thing auspicious  to  you,'^and  if  this  is  true  individually,  it 
IS  even  more  appheahle  in  public  afibirs.  Perhaps  it  would 
l>e  a  salutary  kw,  that  the  conaervatiye,  or  retarding  party 
should  always  hold  the  administration.  They  eertadnly,  as 
yet,  have  the  majority  with  them,  and  whMe  that  is  the 
case,  the  progressive  party  should,  on  the  principle  of  grant- 
ing the  vote  to  the  majority,  be  contented  with  infusing 
as  much  young  blood  as  possible  into  the  body  social, 
without  pretending  that  they  constitute  the  old  bones,  as 
well  as  the  new  life. 

If  all  pohtical  power  were  this  moment  placed  in  the 
bands  oi  the  plulosophical .  reformen  of  tiie  day,  they 
would  be  scarcely  any  better  enabled  to  pr(»note  human 
welfare,  than  they  now  are.    The  people  Would  not  be 
thereby  any  more  enlightened,  or  more  loving,  and  these 
are  the  essential  elements  of  human  progress.    Outward 
forms,  or  the  possession  of  power,  the  promulgation  of 
ideas,  or  efforts  in  experiment,  are  only  reliable  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  one  or  both  of  these  realities.    It  is  true 
that  the  administrativet  or  govemmeqtal  powers  of  the 
world,  have  done  as  much  to  «i€ounige  human  vice  and 
ignorance,  as  to  supersede  them  by  virtue  and  knowledge. 
The  efforts  of  conservative  l^islatois  have  hitherto  been 
directed  to  e^ts,  rather  than  to  causes.     They  have 
tampered  with  evil,  instead  of  aiming  to  eradicate  it 
The  reformer,  likewise,  has  pursued  this  course ;   he  has 
merely  endeavored  to  modify  the  action  of  the  conserva- 
tive.   But  we  must  now  aim  to  change  the  very  principle 
and  basis  of  legislative  action.    The  key-note  has,  up  to 
this  time,  been ,  that  of  human  depravity.    It  is  said  we 
are  either  bom  so  wicked,  or  have  such  tendency  to  sin, 
that  law-makers  are  God^s  vicegerants  upon  earth,  to 
scourge  man  into  something  like  decency  and  order.    Even 
the  loudest  kudators  of  your  own  boasted  constittttion, 
confess  that  it  is  only  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

What  we  want,  what  we  ought  to  come  to,  is  a  policy 
standing  on  a  basis  the  reverse  of  this,  namely :  Ihat  man 
is  inherently  virtuous,  or  in  virtuous  circumstances,  will  be- 
come 80.  The  despots  of  the  earth  take  like  ground  with 
the  slaveholder,  who  asserts  that  the  slave  b  not  prepared 
for  freedom,  which  we  all  know  will  be  a  &ct^  so  long  as 
he  rensains  a  skve.  While  man  is  treated  by  the  legis- 
lator as  an  hereditary  sinner,  coercive  and  unbiotherly 
laws  will  be  as  necessary  as  unjust,  and  as  fatal  as  they 
have  always  been.  But  let  the  opposite  idea  prevail ;  let 
it  be  admitted  that  humanity  is  to  be  humanely  treated ; 
let  laws  be  passed,  founded  not  on  contention,  but  co-op- 
eration ;  not  on  avarice,  but  generosity ;  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  selfish,  but  that  love  has  a  place  in 
the  human  being,  and  these  virtues  will  flourish,  and  the 
evib  will  die.  Ab  an  excess  of  punishment,  such  as  hang- 
ing for  forgery,  multiplies  cnmiBals,  so  every  leaning  to  the 
amiable  side,  encourages  and  engenders  amiable  behavior 
in  the  people. 
So  long  as  those  minds  who  perceive  the  necessity  ibr 


perfect  practical  illustration  of  their  ideas,  there  are  two 
other  courses  open  to  them  easy  of  attainment ;  and  as  it 
seems  logical  to  suppose  that  no  such  specimen  cab  be  pro- 
duced, while  the  governments,  acting  on  the  antiquated 
principles,  remain  so  &r  in  the  rear,  these  paths  should  be 
traveled  with  tlie  greater  earnestness.    The  first  is  to  ui^e 
oontiiiui^y  on  the  legishititfe  ev^  possible  melioration  of 
the  law ;  whkh  laws  being  an  extremely  influential  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  will  prepare  the  way  for  laws  on  the 
true  principle.    The  other  is  the  adaptation  or  support  of 
every  practical  measure  prognostic  of  the  new  life ;  such  as 
supplies  of  water,  baths,  public  cleanliness,  improved  cloth- 
ing, and,  above  all,  buildings.    Not  only  in  large  towns, 
but  all  over  the  country,  there  is  a  great  want  of  suitable 
bttikiingB,  not  only  for  the  poor,  but  for  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety.   If  we  do  not  want  ^Lodging  Houses,"  which  in 
London  is  a  hateful  name,  we  ought  to  have  instantly  large 
and  comfortable  "  Houses  for  Tx)dgers."    The  public  spirit 
of  New  York  City,  should,,  without  delay,  erect  a  large 
and  commodious  fire-proof  building,  having  stairs  in  com- 
mon, tike  our  inns  of  courts  and  colleges,  with  suites  of  two, 
or  three,  or  four  rooms,  to  accommodate  fisimilies  of  every 
dimension.    The  accommodation  should  extend  to  as  many 
articles,  usually  called  fixtures,  as  possible ;  such  as  stoves 
and  hnen-drawers,  wardrobes,  and  every  item  that  each 
fiunily  is  sure  to  require,  so  that  a  removal  need  not  be 
that  formidable  and  costly  business  which  every  May-day 
witnesses  in  your  city.    Such  a  system  would  be  found 
much  more  economical  and  comfortable  than  the  present, 
and  is  perhaps  a  necessary  step,  m  the  practical  training  of 
mankind  from  the  isolated  to  the  oongregative  state ;  from 
the  system  of  selfish  contention,  to  a  life  of  affectionate  con** 
sideration. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  great  and  venerable  apostle  of  the 
new  era,  Robert  Owen,  now  in  his  79th  year,  opened  a  new 
lecture  campaign  in  London,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
and  the  hopefulness  of  insjnration.  A  reunion  of  this  de- 
scription has  been  so  long  deferred,  that  Farrington  Hall 
was  crowded  to  its  fiilt  capacity,  and  a  cordial  sympathy 
encouraged  the  further  exposition  of  sentiments,  which,  if 
dot  immediately  practicable,  seem  to  contain  germs  of  ce- 
lestial truth,  at  no  distant  day  to  be  realized  in  our  terres- 
trial existence.  Yours  in  peace, " 

CuARLss  Lake. 


TaiBTTTS  TO  Mozart. — ^The  Bnutels  HsnUd  says  thai  the 
mansion  which  Count  Loewertz  has  had  constrneted  at  Vienna, 
on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  house  which  Mosart  inhabited,  and 
in  which  that  celebrated  composer  breathed  his  last,  is  now  en- 
tirely finished,  and  wiH  be  called  the  Hotel  Mozart  In  the 
center  of  the  principal  court  of  this  buildings— which  is  already 
adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  in 
Germany — ^will  be  erected  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  the  im- 
mortal author  of  ''Don  Giovanni,**  to  be  executed  after  a  por- 
trait of  Mozart,  by  Eichbein,  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Andre,  at  Frankfort,  the  owner  of  the  MSS.  left  by  Mozart 
This  portrait  was  recentiy  discovered  at  Mayence,  and  is  said 
to  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  persons  well  informed,  a 
striking  likeness. 
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GEORGE    THOmVON    AND  PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM. 

The  €Ra$gmo  ChroiMB  of  the  fiSth  vlt,  eoiitiSai  a  fUU  ra^ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  a  pnblie  tBeeting  of  the  eitbens  of 
Glaagovr,  iield  ia  the  City  Hall,  to  receive  and  lieten  to  apeeob. 
ea  from  Sir  Joehua  Wameley,  aiid  George  Thompson,  M.  P., 
in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  spacious  hall  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  greatest  harmony  and  enthusiasm  prevailed.  A  strong 
array  of  well-known  and  estimable  citizens  were  on  the  plat- 
form, and  Alexander  Hastie,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
From  the  long  and  powerful  epeecli  of  Mr.  Thompson,  we  ean 
find  room  this  week  fbr  only  the  fbllowing  brief  extmcts ;  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show  with  what  ardor,  eneigy  and  deter- 
mination he  faaa  thrown  himself  into  thie  great  reft>nnatoiy 
movement 

*^  We  plead  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  denied  the 
position  in  the  state  to  which  their  worth  as  the  children  of 
the  soil — ^their  intelligence  as  rational  and  immortal  men — ^their 
value  as  the  producers  of  wealth— and  often,  their  piety,  as 
sincere  Christians — entitle  them.  (Applause.)  We  stand  upon 
the  immovable  and  Impregnable  rock  of  right  We  plead  a 
cause  in  eveiy  sense,  aj^i  in  all  its  aspecte,  a  good  one ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  we  should  not  be  here.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  are 
the  advocates  of  a  measure  that  would  be.  one  of  atonement 
where  wrong  hath  been  done;  a  measure  of  reconcilement 
where  there  have  been  separation  and  animosity.  We  would — 

"  That  friends  who  have  been  long  estranged. 

And  hearts  that  have  grown  cold, 
Should  meet  again,  like  parted  streams, 

And  mingle  as  of  old." 

We  are  the  advocates  of  a  measure  of  safety,  where  danger 

is  to  be  apprehended ;  and  of  Christian  duty,  for  it  is  written 

«  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  "  Give  unto 
others  that  which  is  just  and  equal,**  ^  Let  no  man  defVaud  his 
brother  in  any  matter;"  and,  by  one  "  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,**  the  principle  has  been  laid  down  which  would  right  the 
universe,  and  make  this  world  of  ours  a  paradise, — ^"  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also 
unto  them."  (Cheers.)  For  whonf  do  we  plead  before  you 
to-night  I  And  I  address  myself  to  those  ^o  have  the  elec- 
tive firanchise,  and  not  to  those  without  it  We  plead  with  you 
for  your  neighbors  and  fhends.  We  plead  for  your  workmen 
and  your  managers.  For  men  who  are  industrious,  ingenious, 
and  skilful.  For  men  who  are  honest,  thrifty,  and  pains-taking. 
For  men  who  are  trusty,  brave,  and  hospitable.  For  men  who 
are  the  foundation,  the  props,  tile  pillars,  the  ornaments,  the 
glory  of  our  native  la^d.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will  confess  it ! 
My  heart  swells  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  pride,  while 
I  point  to  England's  and  to  Scotland's  hardy  sons,  and  say, 
**  These  are  my  clients,"    (Great  applause.) 

You  want  a  thorough  revision  and  expurgation  of  the  Civil 
List — ^leaving  the  monarch  in  affluence  and  splendor  becoming 
her  station — ^but  showing  no  needless  mercy  to  those  glittering, 
painted  butterflies,  and  animated, clothes  pegs,  who  flutter  and 
stride  amidst  the  beams  of  royalty,  only  that  they  may  be  fed 
^d  clothed  at  the  public  expense— destitute  of  the  excuse  of 
the  pauper  in  the  union^house,  whose  idleness  is  compulsory, 
whose  disease  is  his  misfortune,  and  whose  dependence  is  in- 
voluntary and  irksome.  (Loud  applause.)  You  want  a  reform 
in  the  Pension  List,  with  tlie  Duke  of  Jiiarlborough,  who  drawa. 


X4,000  a  year  from  the  ^  post-office,  because  another  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  140  years  ago,  was  forced  to  accept  the  palace 
of  Blenheim,  a  million  of  money,  and  a  princely  domaio. 
(Cheers.)    You  want  a  reform  in  the  pension  list,  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  because  his  ancestor  was  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Charles  IT.,  draws  £3,400  fVom  the  postoffiee,  beades 
a  pension  of  £7,191  from  the  excise  revetraee-^eo  much  for 
sosp.)    You  want  a  refbrm  in  the  pensloo  Qsit,  witii  the  heirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  vriiose  anoestor,  a  Oniehnian, 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Boyae,  and  was  well  rewarded  for  it, 
but  whose  heirs,  16(1  years  afterwards,  continue  to  draw  X2.,900 
a  year  out  of  the  post-office.  Are  you  aware,  my  letter-writing 
friends,  that  you  must  put  2,473,300  Queen's  heads  upon  your 
epistles,  before  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Grafton,  and 
these  heirs  of  Schomberg  can  get  their  money  t     And  that 
these  ducal  mendicants  consume  that  whieh  would  by  2,473,300 
penny  loaves,  to  feed  the  shoeless,  fauni^iUg  orphans  that  wan- 
der through  our  streets  ?    (Loud  eheerifig.)    liie  pension  list ! 
Yes,  with  its  Hanoverian  Potentate,  £2  l/MH)  a  year ;  its  Prinee 
of  Saxe  Cobuig  and  £301,000;  its  Belgian  Sovei^iga  and 
£50,000;  its  Dowager  Queen  and  £100,000.    (Hou-.)     And 
time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  Broughams,  Cokhestersy  Canter- 
buries, Cannings,  Bexleys,  Glenelga,  Campbells,   Lyndhur:its, 
Lushingtons,  Crokers,  Heytesburys,  iPenroses,  Primroses,  and 
Percivals,  who,  becau  ^e  themselves,  their  fathers,  or  their  grand- 
fathers were  chancellors,    speakers,    ambassadors,  warriors, 
governors,  and  secretaries,  ail  witb  enormous  salaries  for  every 
hour  they  served  their  country,  (and  some  of  their  eervlees 
were  worse  than  equivocal,)  are  now  pensioned  upon  the  pub. 
Iki,  andare  supported  by  taxes  levied  upon  those  whose  eveiy 
shilling  paid  to  the  State  js  the  fruit  of  their  labor  in  the  min» 
the  field,  the  workshop,  or  the  loom,  and  are  by  those  huge,  un- 
merited pensions  deprived  of  port  of  the  nourishment  their 
wasting  toils  demand.  (Cheers.) 

O !  that  these  Belgravian  reeipients  of  alma  from  the  wretch- 
ed  would  sometimes  think,  when  alone  on  their  silken  coucheis 
or  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  of  those  pale,  faint,  consumptive  crea- 
tures who  furnish  them  with  their  luxuries— (Cheers)— that  thev 
would  sometimes  send  their  thoughts  to  the  heated,  fetid,  room 
of  the  slopmaker,  or  the  lonely  garret  of  the  seamstress,  where 
**  work,**  •  work,"  «  work,"  «  stitch,"  «*  attiteh,"  sit  those  who,  from 
Monday's  sunrise  to  Saturday's  sunset,  toil  for  twopence  to 
threepence,  in  their  den,  that  these  state  paupers  may  fare 
sumptuously  every  day.    (Loud  cbeeriRg.)    You  want  finan- 
cial reform !    Yes,  to  drive  the  ploughshare  through  the  stu- 
pendous abuses  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  with 
their  joint  expenditure  of  seventeen  millions  a  year,  spent  on 
soldiers  and  mariners ;  on  rockets  and  shells,  on  horses  and 
harness,  and  gun  carriages,  on  ships  of  war  and  arsenals,  on 
docks  and  fortifieations,  on  60,000  bellowing  cannon,  and, 
66,000,000  of  ball  eatridges,  and  170,000  barrels  ef  gunpow- 
der, and  l,3dD,000  sand-bags ;  and,  besides  all  these,  spent  oa 
admirala  without  ships,  and  half-pa^  and  superaonuities,  sod 
allowances,  &c.    (Immense  cheering.)    Tell  it  not  on  the 
plains  of  Orissa,  where  England,  through  her  missionaries,  is 
seeking  to  stop  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  that  47  millions  of 
pounds  a  year  of  British  money  is  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of 
War.    (Loud  cheers.)    You  want  financial  reform !    Yea,  to 
cleanse  that  worse  than  Augean  stable,  the  woods  and  forests, 
with  its  insane  mismanagement — ^its  extravagant  and  sinecure 
salaries — ^its  jobbmg  and  fkraudulent  leases — ^its  most  guilty 
local  malversations-— 4ts  favoritsm  to  the  nobles  of  the  land — 
its  barbarous  and  feudal  privileges — its  inoonceinible  petty 
peculations — ita  misuse  of  the  land  and  its  resouiees — its  per- 
version of  the  aoily  whi<h  is  the  birthright  of  tibe  ohlldren  born 
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Upon  it — it9  unserviceable  oaks — ^its  useless  yerdarera-wts 

costly  metropolitan  establishment— and  all  its  manifold  and 
monstrous  abuses.  (Cheers.) 

Uiute  with  your  reform  brethem  in  every  part  of  this  mis. 
governed  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  Appear  in  your  nui&bers  and 
your  strength.  Together,  form  one  compact,  indissoluble  and 
irresistible  rafbtm  association— (Loud  cheers)— -and,  in  the 
sublimity  of  your  aggregation,  in  the  omnipotenee  of  your 
blended  energies,  in  the  unconquerable  resolntidn  of  your  will, 
yon  shall  soon  obtain  the  victory,  and  win  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  children  those  political  rights  which  will  henceforth 
give  you  and  them  the  power  to  do  something  for  the  prosper- 
ity and  hairiness  of  the  land  you  live  in,  and  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  Be  en- 
couraged by  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  spirit  of  reform  is 
abroad ;  so,  also,  is  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  of  despotism. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  be  of  good  heart ;  for  who  can  doubt  the 
the  issue  of  the  conflict?  Not  L  Amidst  the  roar  of  elements, 
the  tumult  of  voices,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  I  hear  the  cry, 
"reform!  reform!"    (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  ThompAOQ  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  enthusias- 
tic cheering,  which  lasted  several  minutes.— Ltfterotor. 


litnattirf  auii  Irt. 


The  American  Drawing  Book.    By  J.  G.  Chapman.    Pub- 
lished by  J.  S.  Redfield.     Clinton  Hall,  New  York.    Nos. 

L  IL  m. 

The  nation  may  well  be  proud  of  this  admirable  work.  In 
design  and  execution,  the  Artist  has  been  singularly  felicitous; 
and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty,  correctness,  finish  of  the 
style,  in  which  the  pubUshers  have  presented  it  to  their  couup 
trymen. 

The  book  is  strictly  what  it  claims  to  be — a  Teacher  of  the 
Art  of  Drawing.  The  method  is  so  thorough,  comprehensive, 
and  progressive ;  its  rules  so  wise,  exact,  and  clearly  laid  down, 
and  its  cUssic  illustrations  are  so  skOAiUy  adapted  to  train  the 
eye  and  hand,  that  no  pupil  who  faithfully  follows  its  guidance, 
can  fail  to  become,  at  least,  a  correct  draughtsman.  We  have 
been  especially  pleased  with  the  T^^atise  on  Perspective,  which 
entirely  surpasses  anything  which  we  have  ever  met  with  upon 
that  difficult  branch  of  art-  If  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  sug- 
gest a  wish  in  relation  to  a  work  so  conscientiously  thought 
out,  and  carefully  completed,  we  would  express  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Chapman  may  find  it  compatible  with  his  plan  to  teach  his 
scholars  to  commune  with  Nature  in  her  very  form  and  spirit, 
somewhat  as  Harding  has  done  in  his  drawing-book,  and  the 
Oxford  student  in  the  inimitable  descriptive  passages  of  his 
Modem  Painters.  But  the  artistes  taste  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  what  is  best  in  keeping  with  unity,  and  we  await  with  con- 
fidence the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  so  well  be- 
gun. The  next  number  is  to'  appear  during  the  summer  of 
1850. 

The  American  Drawiiig*book  sliould  find  a  welcome  place 
in  every  well-appointed  bouseju  all  schools^  public  and  private, 
in  our  colleges,  and  in  our  workshops.  The  time  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  lessons  in  drawing  will  be  considered  as  indispen- 
sable a  reqni^te  of  good  education,  as  lessons  in  writing.  No 
child  should  grow  up  without  that  delicate  discipline,  not  only 
of  vision  and  touch,  but  of  the  inner  senses  of  form  and  ide- 
ality, which  drawing  from  nature,  and  copying  fine  models,  es- 
pecially the  former,  alone  can  give ;  and  none  are  too  old  to  be- 
gin to  refine  their  powers.  One  scarcely  dreams  of  the  ex- 
haustless  vaiiaty  of  forms,  proportions,  light  sad  shad%  which 


the  universe  spreads  prodigally  around  him,  till  he  tries  ts 
represent  these  ever  fresh  miracles  of  Divine  skill.  And  just 
in  degree  as  he  practices  art,  does  he  learn  frdm  experience 
how  all  the  symbols  of  the  material  world  are  significant  of 
spiritual  laws.  The  art  of  drawing  is  a  culture  of  the  head 
and  heart,  as  well  as  hand.  A  pleasing  proof  of  the  fitness  of 
this  worii  to  fulfil  its  end  is  found  in  this  extract  from  a  letter: 
"  I  was  a  fiurmer-boy,  and  it  was  while  doily  following  the 
plow  that  I  saw  the  first  number  of  the  American  Drawing, 
book.  It  has  been  a  treasure.  In  it  I  found  just  what  X 
wanted — a  plain,  sure  road,  to  that  excellence  in  the  art  of 
arts,  which  my  boyish  mind  had  pictured  as  the  object  of  de- 
sire, and  the  first  steps  toward  which  I  have  taken  by  making 
rude  sketches  on  my  plow-beam^  or  uaing  the  barn-door  as  my 
easel,  while  with  colored  rotten  stone  I  copied  natura.  I  am 
now  at  college,  and  have  a  cUiss  in  drawing,  and  find  in  these 
numbers  the  sure  guide  for  the  teacher  also.^  C. 


<••» 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Perct  Btsshe  Skeli.et.  With 
some  Remarks 'on  the  Poetical  Faculty,  and  its  Influence  on 
Human  Destiny ;  embracing  a  Biographical  and  Critical  No- 
tice, by  a  G.  Foster.  Third  ediUon.  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clin- 
ton  Hall,  New  York.    1850. 

The  time  is  passed  when  Puritan  pedants  presumed  to  sum- 
mon in  their  star-chamber  of  bigotry  such  a  freedman  of  God's 
universe  aa  Shelley.  By  the  heart  of  humanity  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  appointed  prophet,  who,  by  the  very  brightness  of 
the  sunshine  wherein  Ills  form  was  glorified  upon  the  heights 
of  hope,  revealed,  by  contrast*  the  gloom  of  twUight  in  the  val- 
leys and  lowlands  of  fear  and  doubt  By  the  very  sweetness  of 
his  spirit,  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  beautifal  harmony  with 
nature  and  humanity  of  his  whole  tone  of  thought,  he  judged 
his  judges,  and  left  on  ungrateful  world,  who  knew  not  how 
to  prize  him,  the  legacy  of  forgiveness,  benignant  sympathy, 
unfaltering  promises  of  regenerated  mankind's  consummate  tri- 
umph. Of  all  men  who  wrote  and  spoke  the  English  tongue, 
in  the  last  age,  there  was  no  one  so  quickened  through  his 
whole  being  with  the  spirit  of  this  age. 

In  his  genial,  high*toned  prefaco— a  prose  poem  of  rare  ex- 
cellence— Mi,  Foster  thus  finely  presents  a  similsr  view  of 
Shelley. 

^  As  a  poet,  I  regard  Shelley  as  not  only  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  in  the  language,  but  as  the  possessor,  in  their  high- 
est form,  of  all  the  diviner  attributes  of  the  poetic  nature— in 
short,  the  prophet  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
The  significant  changes,  which,  since  he  lived  and  died,  have 
come  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  which  point,  as  unerringly  as  the  barometer  the  storm, 
to  that  cloudless,  peaceful,  and  universal  revolotion,  which  will 
extirpate  slavery  and  compulsory  kbor  of  every  kind  from  the 
world,  banish  Crime  and  its  parents.  Ignorance  and  Want,  and 
leave  purified  human  nature  free  to  develop  its  heaven-linked 
attributes — ^to  recover  and  reconstruct  its  mutilated,  degraded, 
and  defiled,  yet  immortal  symmetry — are  all  prefigured  in  the 
mind  and  page  of  Shelley. 

**  At  the  time — or  a  little  before — Shelley  began  to  live,  there 
commenced  a  great  movement  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
which  even  the  wise  and  learned  of  earth  then  saw  not,  but  is 
now  just  beginning  to  be  seen  and  felt  by  the  humblest  This 
movement  was  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  awaking  from  a 
long  sleep,  and  making  gigantk;  strides  to  recover  (he  ground 
lost  in  adeeping.  The  end  of  this  progress  is  the  universal 
dream  of  poetry  and  prophecy  made  practical — the  emancipa- 
tion of  man  ttom  the  chams  of  the  only  real  tyrants  that  have 
ever  oppressed  him,  or  oompelled  him  to  suffer  oppression — 
Want  and  Ignorance.  When  it  is  aocomplished—- and  occom- 
nlished  it  will  be,  as  surely  as  the  great  heart  of  benevolent 
Nature  continues  to  beat — no  man  shall  be  enslaved  to  another, 
to  work  his  soul  out  through  his  bofnes  and  muscles,  that  he 
may  g»t  a  Uttlo  barely  nseesssiy  bread,  with  which  to  prolong 
firom  day  to  day  that  miseiy  he  is  foreed  to  seeept  in  Ueu  1^  lii^ 
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When  it  is  done,  woman,  too,  shall  be  disenthralled — ^her  fine 
and  exquisite  spirit  cast  abroad  into  the  light  again,  like  a  bird 
let  loose  from  its  jesses— its  eager  mngs  restored,  that  it  may 
roam  free  and  unrestrained  everywhere  throughout  the  universe 
of  Thought,  seeking  and  finding  the  beautiful,  and  restoring  to 
the  brother  soul  of  man  his  needed  counterpart,  the  long-Tost 
moiety  of  his  imperfect  symmetry.  When  enlightened  hibor, 
directed  b^  art,  and  aided  by  those  giant  arms,  pulsing  with  a 
force  milhons  times  more  powerful,  yet  millions  times  less 
precious,  than  human  blood,  shall  have  filled  the  world  with 
vast  and  abundant  products  to  supply  all  physical  wants-— when 
the  whole  world  is  fed  and  clad  out  of  a  vast  surplus  of  com 
and  clothing  produced  with  lightest  labor—no  labor,  but  mere- 
ly a  pleasant  and  thrilling  diversion — ^when  palatial  habitations 
nse  Uke  exhalations  on  every  hand,  at  the  bidding  of  any  man, 
and  the  whole  fiiee  of  the  earth  is  strewn  with  redundant  luxu- 
ries, free  to  the  hand  but  half  outstretched  to  grasp  them— 
then  shall  the  work<weary,  emaciated,  degenerate  race  of  man 
have  time  to  think.  Then,  having  cast  off  forever  the  mis- 
erable, galling  fetters  of  day-labor,  and  the  yet  heavy  and 
clanking  chains  of  trade,  and  art,  and  literature,  atid  other  pro- 
fessiond  serfhood,  shall  he  bemn  to  inquire  of  his  soul,  ^  What 
art  thou,  and  wherefore  thus  <u>st  thou  muror  the  stars,  and  all 
the  fiery  and  unfiithomable  beauty  of  heaven  T  and  he  shall 
discover  that  his  soul,  so  weary,  so  lost  under  mountains  of 
toil,  and  care,  and  suffering,  and.  privation,  is  heaven — ^that  he 
himself  is  heaven-^and  that  every  wild  hope  and  aspiration, 
gleaming  meteor-like  through  his  long  hours  of  death  and 
bondage,  was  but  a  sparkling  forth  of  that  universal  light-fluid 
in  which  God  and  all  his  creation  swims.  Of  all  these  was 
this  man  Shelley  the  seer  and^  the  prophet ;  and  on  the  pages 
of  his  poems  here,  these  magnificent  things,  and  many  more, 
are  pictured. 

**  It  is  most  assnredly  one  of  those  coincidences — so  called  in 
the  imbecility  of  language — that  belongs  not  to  the  miracu- 
lous, that  the  mere  insdncts  of  a  young  poet,  living  a  life  of  se- 
clusion at  college,  or  in  the  dreamy  recesses  of  dim  forests,  or 
shady  lakes,  far  removed  from  even  the  reverberations  of  the 
londjangling  world,  should  have  conducted  to  the  same  great 
and* eternal  scheme  of  practical  social  redemption,  as  was 
reached  after  years  of  laborions  and  most  philosophic  thought, 
most  patient  and  minute  investigation,  by  the  great  Fourieb. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  so,  as  is  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  social  reform  evolved  by  both ;  and  the  fact  estab- 
lishes that  great  and  inevitable  other  fact  so  unhappily  lost 
sight  of^  buried  under  the  dead  formulas  and  pasteboard  phra- 
seology of  philosophy — ^that  ideality,  poetry,  inspiration,  proph- 
ecy, are  all  one  and  identical  with  immortal  trtUh.^* 


Mmtlhuxi, 


IIaonetic  AcnoH  ow  Railways. — ^The  notion  that  railway 
axles  become  by  use  chrystallized  by  galvam'c  action,  and  are 
then  easy  of  fracture,  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
British  Association.  Mr.  Stephenson  disputed  the  fiiet  He 
said,  with  respect  to  the  influenee  of  vibration  on  the  structure 
of  iron,  he  considered  there  was  good  room  to  doubt  that  the 
bearing  force  or  pressure  upon  metals  caused  crystallization. 
It  was  by  no  means  proved  that  railway  axles  were  subject  to 
the  passage  of  currents  of  electricity,  and  therefore  granting 
the  assumption  that  Ihe  passage  of  the  electric  current  changed 
the  character  of  the  iron,  there  was  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  proved  that  axles  were 
subject  to  this  electrical  influence.  Moreover,  he  was  iflclined 
to  doubt  whether,  if  a  piece  of  iron  was  at  first  perfectly 
fibrous,  vibration  would  ever  change  the  structure  of  the  metal 
The  beams  of  Cornish  engines,  for  example,  were  subject  to 
vast  pressure,  they  never  become  crystallized ;  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  locomotive  was  subject  to  great  vibration,  strain,  and 
pressure,  vibrating  eight  times  a  second  when  the  velocity  is 
forty  miles  an  hour.  He  had  watched  the  wear  of  a  rod  for 
three  years,  and  no  change  was  petceptible  in  the  struotore  of 
the  iron, 


New  Bath. — ^Take  a  piece  of  lime  about  half  the  size  of 
your  clenched  hand,  and  wrap  around  it  a  wet  doth,  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  prevent  water  running  through  .it  A  dry  cloth 
is  to  be  wrapped  around  this.  Place  one  of  the  packets  on 
each  side,  and  by  both  thighs,  (a  few  inches  from  them)  of  the 
patient 

An  abundant  humid  heat  is  soon  developed  by  the  action  of 
the  water  on  Ihe  lime,  which  quickly  induces  cophma  perspi- 
ration,  the  effect  hiating  two  hours  at  least  When  aweatiogis 
fully  established,  the  lime  may  be  withdrawn,  which  is  now  re- 
duced to  powder.  In  this  way  ndther  copious  drinks  nor 
loading  the  bed  with  covering,  is  required.^ — Chtst,  MedioaU, 


<4»4 


IiTDUST&iAL  ExHiBiTioiv  OF  1851. — ^We  are  informed  that 
Prince  Albert  continues  to  labor  very  sedulously  on  the  initia- 
tory measures  for  carrying  out  this  admirable  design  in  a  man- 
ner commensurate  with  its  magnitude  and  importance.  A  com- 
mission is  about  to  issue  for  its  superintendence,  by  high  and 
distinguished  personages,  above  the  taint  of  suspicion  of  favor- 
itism, and  calculated  to  afford  assurance  of  just  decisions,  and 
the  pi'evention  of  jobbing,  into  which  such  an  undertaking  is 
so  likely  to  run.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  some  fifteen  other  eminent  persons,  will  be  named  trustees 
in  this  document  Mr.  Scott  Russell  will  be  the  secretary. 
The  arbitration  and  awards  of  the  prizes  will  proceed  under 
this  authority.  We  hear,  however,  with  some  surprise,  that 
the  contractor  for  the  building  to  receive  the  articles,  has  al- 
ready been  appointed,  and  haa  lodged  £20,000  at  the  bonkers, 
as  guarantee  for  his  proper  execution  of  the  work.  To  say  the 
least,  this  seems  to  be  a  rather  rapid,  and  rather  jnivate  ar- 
rangement 
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THE  WARNING. 

FROM  SHEUAt's  RETOLT  OF  ISLAM. 

"Ye  Prinees  of  the  earth  je  alt  aghast 
Amid  the  rain  which  younelves  have  made  ; 
Yea,  desolation  heard  jonr  tmmpet'a  bloat, 
And  aprang  from  aleep !  dark  Terror  baa  obeyed 
Your  bidding — Oh  that  I,  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear  I  but  evil  casta  a  shade 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 

The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

**  Ye  torn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  distress ; 
Alaa,  that  ye,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 
Who,  if  he  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves:  consider  your  own  thought;- 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 

Out  of  the  fears  and  hate  which  vain  desires  have  brought 

**  Ye  seek  for  happmesss — alas  the  day ! 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fame  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  O  willing  slaves  to  Cttstom  oM, 
Severe  task-mistress  I  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreams:  all  mortal  thmgs  are  cold 
And  senseless  then.    If  aught  survive,  I  deeni 
It  must  be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  seem. 

**  Fear  not  the  future.  Weep  not  for  the  past. 
Oh,  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious  and  great  and  calm  I  that  ye  would  cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe, 
Purple  and  gold  and  steel !  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came, 
That  want  and  plague  and  fear  from  slavery  flow ; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 

Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 

"  It  doth  avail  not  that  I  weep  for  ye — 
Ye  cannot  change,  since  ye  are  old  and  gray, 
And  ye  have  chosen  your  lot — ^your  fame  must  be 
A  book  of  blood,  whei)(^e  in  a  milder  day 
Men  shall  learn  truth,  when  ye  are  wrai^)ed  in  clay. 


Ffom  Bltokwood  Cor  P^cemlwr. 

THE  POWER  OF  MONET. 

With  all  our  boasted  education,  we  are,  in  so  far  as 
money-matters  are  concerned,  a  singalarlj  ignorant  people. 
That  wbich  ought  to  be  the  stndj  of  every  citizen,  which 
mnat  be  the  study  of  every  politician,  and  without  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  which  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
tranchise  ia  a  blind  vote  given  in  the  dark,  is  as  unintelligi- 
ble as  the  Talmud  to  many  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
accomplishments  and  refinement  The  learned  expounder 
of  Thucydides  would  be  sorely  puzzled,  if  called  upon  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  present  fUnding-eystem  of 
Great  Britain.  The  man  in  easy  circumstances,  who  draws 
his  dividend  at  the  bank,  knows  little  more  about  the  funds 
than  that  they  mysteriously  yield  him  a  certain  return  for 
capital  previously  invested,  and  that  the  interest  he  receives 
comes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  from  the  general  pocket  of 
the  nation.  He  is  aware  that  consols  oscillate,  but  he  does 
not  very  well  understand  why,  though  he  attributes  their 
rise  or  &11  to  foreign  news.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  in- 
quire for  what  reason  that  which  yields  a  certain  return  is 
yet  liable  to  such  surprising  and  violent  fluctuations ;  ho 
shakes  his  head  in  despair  at  the  mention  of  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  incapacity  to 
grapple  with  the  recondite  question  of  the  currency.  And 
yet  it  may  not  only  be  safely,  but  it  ought  to  be  most  broadly 
averred,  that  without  a  due  comprehension  of  the  monetary 
S3rstem  of  this  country,  and  the  general  commercial  princi- 
ples which  regula^  the  affairs  of  the  world,  history  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  barren  facts  and  perpetual 
conttadictioDs,  which  it  is  profitless  to  contemplate,  and 
utterly  impossible  to  reconcile.  Nay,  more,  all  history 
which  is  written  by  authors  who  have  niled  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  potency  of  the  monetaiy  power  in  direct- 
ing the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  have  neglected  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  source  and  operation  of  that  power, 
must  necessarily  be  fallacious,  and  can  only  mislead  the 
reader,  by  false  pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  present  as 
contrasted  with  tliat  of  a  former  age.  No  eloouence,  no 
genius,  will  avail  to  oompensaite  for  that  radical  defect, 
with  which  some  most  popular  writers  are  justly  chaige- 
able,  and  a  glaring  instance  of  which  we  propose  to  ex- 
amine 

The  study  is  said  to  be  a  dry  one.  Certainly,  until  we 
have  mastered  the  details,  it  dees  look  forbidding  enough ; 
but,  these  once  mastered,  our  eyes  appear  to  be  touched 
with  fairy  ointment  What  formeriy  was  confusion,  worse 
than  Babel,  assumes  a  definite  order.  We  behold,  in  tan- 
gible form,  a  power  so  terribly  strong,  that  with  a  touch,  it 
can  paralyze  armies.  We  behold  it  gradually  weaving 
around  iis  a  net,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  and 
claiming  with  a  stem  accent,  which  brooks  no  denial,  a 
right  of  property  in  onrselres,  our  soil,  our  earnings,  our 
industry,  and  our  children.  To  its  influence  we  can  trace 
most  of  the  political  changes  which  perplex  mankind,  and 
wUch  seem  to  binffle  explanation.    Like  the  tmaD  i^ptile 
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of  the  old  Northumbrian  legend,  it  has  grown  into  a  mon- 
Btroiu  dragon,  capable  of  swallowing  up  both  herd  and 
herdsman  together.  The  wisest  of  our  statesmen  have 
tried  to  check  its  advance  and  failed ;  the  worst  of  them 
have  encouraged  its  growth,  and  almost  declared  it  harm- 
less ;  the  most  adroit  have  yielded  to  its  power.  Interest 
after  interest  has  gone  down  in  the  vain  struggle  to  oppose 
it,  and  yet  its  appetite  still  remains  as  keen  and  insatiable 
as  ever. 

When,  in  future  years,  the  history  of  this  great  nation 
and  its  dependencies  shall  be  adequately  written,  the  annal- 
list  must,  perforce,  give  due  prominence  to  that  power 
which  we  weakly  and  foolishly  overlook.  He  will  Uien  see, 
that  the  matchless  industry  displayed  by  Qreat  Britain  is 
fitr  less  the  spontaneous  result  of  bold  and  honest  exertion 
than  the  struggle  of  a  dire  necessity  which  compels  us  to 
go  on,  because  it  is  death  and  ruin  to  stand  stilL  He  will 
imderstand  the  true  source  of  all  our  marvellous  machine- 
ry, of  that  skill  in  arts  which  the  world  never  witnessed  be- 
fore, of  our  powers  of  production  pushed  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  And  he  will  understand  more.  He  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  why,  within  the  circuit  of  one 
island,  the  most  colossal  fortunes  and  the  most  abject  misery 
should  have  existed  together ;  why  Britain,  admitted  to  be 
the  richest  of  the  European  states,  and  in  one  sense  imag- 
ined to  be  the  strongest,  should  at  this  moment  exercise 
less  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  world  than  she  did  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  though  well  weaponed,  be  ter- 
rified to  strike  a  blow,  lest  the  recoil  should  prove  fatal  to 
herselfl  The  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not  too  difficult 
for  our  attainment ;  and  attain  it  we  must,  i^  like  sensible 
men,  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain  the  security  or  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  our  own  position. 
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Flrom  Blaekwood  for  December. 

CORRUPTING  INFLUENCE  OP  A  NATIONAL 

DEBT. 

That  the  exigencies  of  every  state  must  be  met  by  loans, 
is  a  proposition  which  it  would  be  useless  to  question. 
Such  loans  are,  however,  strictly  speaking,  merely  an  an- 
tidpation  of  taxes,  to  be  raised  from  the  country  and  gen- 
eration which  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  Such 
was  the  old  principle,  founded  upon  law,  equity,  and  rea- 
son ;  and  it  signifies  nothing  how  many  instances  of  forced 
loans,  and  breach  of  repayment,  may  be  culled  from  our 
earlier  history.  Mr.  Macaulay  says, "  From  a  period  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  every  Eng- 
lish government  to  contract  debts.  What  the  revolution 
introduced  was  the  practice  of  honestly  paying  them.'^  This 
is  epigrammatic,  but  not  sound.  From  the  time  when  the 
commons  had  the  power,  of  grafting  or  witholding  supplies, 
they  became  the  arbiters  of  what  was  and  what  was  not 
properly  a  state  obligation.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
tual value  of  a  debt,  and  tlie  measure  of  the  creditor's 
clainif  we  must  necessarily  look  to  the  nature  of  the  securi- 
ty granted  at  the  time  of  borrowing.  Forced  extortions  by 
kings  are  not  properly  debts  of  the  state.  The  sanction  of 
the  people,  tlirough  \t»  representatives,  is  required  to  make 
repayment  binding  upon  the  people.  The  practice  which 
the  revolution  introduced  was  the  contraction  c^  debt  not 
intended  to  be  liquidated  by  the  bmowing  generation,  but 
to  be  carried  over  so  as  to  afifect  the  industry  of  genera- 
tions unborn ;  not  to  make  thfe  debtor  pay,  but  to  leave  the 
payment  to  his  posterity. 

It  was  reserved  for  William,  by  a  master-stroke  of  policy, 
to  create  a  new  party  by  new  means,  which  in  time  should 
absorb  the  others ;  and  to  strengthen  his  government  by 
attaching  to  it  the  commercial  classes,  by  a  tie  which  is  ev- 
er ttie  strong^t — that  of  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  tlxe 
stability  of  existing  affidrs.   At  ihe  same  time  he  was  most 


desirous,  without  materially  increasing  the  taxation  of  £ng- 
Und,  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  might  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  darling  object  of  striking  a  death-blow  at  the 
ascendancy  of  France.  The  scheme  answered  well — j>oe»>i- 
bly  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nor  was  it 
altogether  without  a  precedent. 

*'  In  Holland,"  savs  Mr.  Doubleday,  **  the  country  of  his  birtb^ 
the  Dutch  king  and  his  advisers  found  both  a  precedent  to  quote, 
and  an  example  to  follow.  By  its  position  and  circnmstance^ 
this  country,  inconsiderable  m  size  and<population,  and  uot 
naturally  defensible,  had  been  compelled  to  act  the  part,  for  a 
series  of  years,  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe ;  and  this  it  had 
only  been  enabled  to  do  by  that  novel  ann  which  a  venr  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade  is  sure  to  create,  and  by  the  money  drawn 
together  by  successful  trading  Venice  had  at  an  earlier  perictd 
played  a  similar  part ;  but  a  scries  of  struggles  at  last  led  the 
huckstering  genius  of  the  Dutch  into  a  system  at  which  tLe 
Venetian  public  had  not  arrived :  and  this  was  the  fabrication 
of  paper  money*  the  erection  of  a  bank  to  issue  it,  and  the 
systematic  borrowing  of  that  money,  and  the  creation  of  debt 
on  the  part  of  government,  for  only  the  interest  of  which  taxes 
were  demanded  of  the  people.  Here  was  machinery  set  up  and 
at  work ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  interested  and  superficial  ob- 
servers, working  successfully.  It  was,  accordingly,  soon  pro- 
posed to  set  up  a  copy  of  this  machinery  in  England,  and  in 
1694,  the  blow  was  struck  which  was  destined  to  hare  efects 
so  monstrous,  so  long  continued,  and  so  marvellous,  on  the 
fortunes  of  England  and  her  people ;  and  the  establishment, 
since  known  as  the  Bank  of  England,  was  erected  under  the 
sanction  of  the  government^ 

The  worst  and  most  dangerous  feature  of  a  permaneat 
national  debt  is,  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, an  appearance  of  fiictitious  prosperity  is  generated, 
and  the  nation  consequently  blinded  to  its  remote  but 
necessary  results.  The  tendency  to  such  a  delasion  is  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  Apres  nous  le  deluge  /  is  a  sorry 
maxim,  which  has  been  often  acted  on,  if  not  quoted  by 
statesmen,  who,  like  a  certain  notable  Scottish  proxost,  be- 
ing unable  to  discover  anything  that  ]>osterity  has  done  for 
them  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  deal  as  they 
pleased  with  posterity.  The  proceeds  of  the  earlier  loans 
enabled  William  to  carry  on  his  wars  ;  and  the  nation, 
puflfed  up  with  pride,  looked  upon  the  new  discovery  a*? 
something  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  tlie  open- 
ing of  another  Indies.  Nor  did  William  confine  himself 
merely  to  loans.  Lotteries,  tontines,  long  ^md  short  an- 
nuities, and  every  species  of  device  for  raising  money,  >verrt 
patronised  and  urged  on  by  the  former  Stiidtholder,  and 
the  rage  for  public  gambling  became  uncontrollable  and 
universal.  As  we  have  just  emerged  from  one  of  tliotJe 
periodical  fits  of  speculation  which  seem  epidemical  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  in  fact  have  been  so  ever  since 
the  revolution,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  was  marked  by 
precisely  the  same  social  phwioraena  which  were  obsen*able 
four  years  ago,  when  the  shares  in  every  bubble  railway- 
scheme  commanded  a  ridiculous  premium.  We  quote  D-oui 
the  work  of  Mr.  Francis : — 

"'  The  moneyed  interest — a  title  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the 
present  day — ^was  unknown  until  1692.  It  was  then  arrogattil 
by  those  who  saw  the  great  advantage  of  entermg  into  trrnis. 
actions  in  the  funds  for  the  aid  of  government  Tlie  titU* 
claimed  by  them  in  pride  was  employed  by  others  in  derision : 
and  the  purse-proud  importance  of  men  grown  suddenly  rii  h 
was  a  common  source  of  ridicule.  W^th  rapidly  acquired 
has  been  invariably  detrimental  to  the  manners  and  the  morals 
of  the  nation,  and  in  1692  the  rule  was  as  absolute  as  now 
The  moneyed  interest,  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of  wealth, 
which  their  wildest  dreams  had  never  imagined,  and  incensed 
by  the  cold  contempt  with  which  the  landed  interest  treated 
them,  endeavored  to  rival  the  latter  in  that  magnificence  wiikh 
was  one  characteristic  of  the  landed  families.  Their  carriages 
were  radiant  with  gold ;  their  persons  were  radiant  witli  gems ; 
they  married  the  poorer  branches  of  the  nobility ;  they  eagerly 
purchased  the  princely  mansions  of  the  old  aristocracy.    The 
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brush  of  SirGodffiey  Kneller,  and  the  chisel  of  Cains  CSbber, 
were  employed  in  perpetuating  their  features.  Their  weal^ 
was  rarely  grudged  to  humble  the  pride  of  a  Howard,  er  a 
Cavendish ;  and  tlie  money  gained  by  the  father  was  spent  by 
the  son  in  acquiring  a  distinction  at  the  expence  of  decency." 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  Stoek  Exchange  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  any  period  of  minority.  It  leaped  out 
at  once  fhll-armed,  like  Minenra  from  the  -brain  of  Jupiter. 
All  the  arts  of  hulling  and  hearing^  of  false  rumors,  of  ex- 
presses, combinations,  squeezings — ^ali  that  constitute  the 
mystery  of  mammon,  were  known  as  wdl  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Alley  as  they  are  to  their  remote  representatives.  Nay,  it 
would  almost  appear  that  the  patriarchal  jobber  had  more 
genius  than  has  since  been  inherited.  William's  retinue 
did  not  consist  only  of  mercenaries  and  refugees.  Hover- 
ing on  the  skirts  of  his  army  came  the  sons  of  Israel^  with 
beaks  whetted  for  tbe  prey,  and  appetites  which  never  can 
be  sated.  Vixere  fortes  xmU  Aganmrmonon-Ah^gn  were 
earlier  yuHurea  than  Nathan  Rothschild.  The  principal  n^ 
gotiators  of  the  first  British  loan  were  Jews,  ^ej  assist^ 
ed  the  Stadtholder  with  thev  counsel,  and  a  Mephistopheles 
of  the  Aioney-making  race  attached  himself  even  to  the 
side  of  Marlborough,  According  to  Mr.  Francis — ^''The 
wealthy  Hebrew,  Medina,  accompanied  Marlborough  in 
all  his  campaigns;  administered  to  the  avarice  of  the  great 
captain  by  an  annuity  of  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ; 
repaid  himself  by  expresses  containing  intelligence  of  those 
great  battles  which  fire  the  English  blood  to  hear  them 
named ;  and  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Blenheim,  adminis- 
tered as  much  to  the  purse  of  the  Hebrew  as  they  did 
to  the  gk)ry  of  England." 

It  has  been  estimated,  Upon  good  authority,  that  fh>m 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  ^very  loan  raised  in  England, 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  found  its  way  to  the  coflbrs  of 
those  unconscionable  Shylocks ;  so  that  it  is  small  wonder 
if  we  hear  of  colossal  fortunes  co-existing  with  extreme 
national  depreciation  and  distress.  We  might  indeed,  es- 
timate their  profits  at  a  much  higher  rate.  Dr.  Charles 
Davenant,  in  his  essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade^  written 
in  the  earlier  part  of  ^e  last  century,  remarked — ■*'  While 
these  immense  debts  remain,  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment will  continue,  interest  must  be  high,  and  large  pre- 
miums will  be  given.  And  what  encouragement  is  there 
for  men  to  think  of  foreign  traffic  (whose  returns  for  those 
commodities  that  enrich  England  must  bring  no  glreat  pro- 
fit to  the  private  adventurers)  when  they  can  sit  at  home, 
and,  without  any  care  or  hazard,  get  from  the  state,  by 
dealing  with  the  exchequer,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent  ?  Is  there  any  commerce 
abroad  so  constantly  advantageous  ?"  We  apprehend  not 
Capital  is  defined  by  the  economist  as  the  accumulation  of 
the  savings  of  industry.  Such  men  as  Rothschild  have  no 
doubt  been  industrious,  but  not  According  to  tbe  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Their  industry  is  of  a  wholesale 
kind.  It  is  confined  to  a  resolute  and  systematic  endeavor 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  savings  of  others ;  and  we  need 
hardly  state  that,  in  this  pursuit,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves most  eminently  successful. 

The  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  the  mone^ 
tary  system  of  England,  under  the  auspices  of  William, 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  effected  without  the  con- 
currence of  parliraent.  That  body  had  certainly  no  reason 
to  charge  him  with  n^lect  of  their  interests.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  the  first  time  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  might  be  certain  perquisites  arising  from 
their  situation  as  men  of  trust  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  them,  provided  they  were  not  too  scrupulous  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  crown.  The  mastiff  which  had 
bayed  so  formidably  at  James  and  his  predecessors,  because 
none  of  them  would  deign  to  cajole  him,  became  at  once 
amenable  to  a  sop.    Mr.  Macaulay  should  have  written : — 


"The  revolution  of  1688  did  not  introduce  the  practice  of 
regularly  summoning  parliment;  what  it  introduced  was 
the  pradice  of  regularly  bribing  them."  Mr.  Francis,  though 
an  apologist  of  King  William,  who,  as  he  thinks,  was  com- 
pelled to  act  thus  from  imperious  necessity,  is  not  blind  to 
this  stigma  on  his  memory.  He  also  believes  that  the  set- 
tled animosity  between  England  and  France,  which  has 
caused  so  many  wars,  and  led  to  such  an  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  persevering  efforts  of  William  of  Orange.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  of  much  interest  :— 

**  The  parliamentary  records  of  William's  reign  are  curious. 
The  demands  which  he  made  for  money,  the  hatred  to  France 
which  he  encouraged,  and  the  frequent  supplies  he  received, 
ate  remarkable  features  in  his  history.  Every  ait  was  employ- 
ed ;  at  one  time  a  mild  remonstrance,  at  another  a  haughty  men- 
ace,  at  a  third  the  reproach  that  he  had  ventured  hia  life  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.  The  bribery,  during  this  reign,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  system  which  has  been  very  injurious 
to  the  credit  and  character  of  England.  The  support  of  the 
members  was  purchased  with  places,  with  contracts,  with  titles, 
with  promises,  with  portions  of  the  loans,  and  with  tickets  in 
the  lottery.  The  fiimous  axiom  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a 
practrce  and  a  principle  with  ^^lliam;  he  found  that  custom 
could  not  stale  the-  infinite  variety  of  its  effect,  and  tbat«  so 
long  as  bribes  continued,  so  long  would  supplies  be  free.  Eit* 
orbitant  premiums  were  given  for  money;  and  so  low  was 
public  credit,  that  (^  five  miUions  granted  to  carry  on  the  tvar, 
only  tioo  and  a  half  millions  reached  the  Exchequer.  Long  an- 
nuities and  short  annuities,  lotteiy  tickets  and  irredeemable 
debts,  made  their  frequent  appearance ;  and  the  duties,  which 
principally  date  f^om  this  period  were  most  pernicious." 
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But  now,  if  personality  imply  the  power  of  self-derived 
or  spontaneous  action,  then  it  is  manifest  that  this  power 
supposes  iu  the  subject  a  composite  selfhood.  It  suppo- 
ses its  subject  to  possess  an  internal  or  spiritual  self  as  the 
end  or  object  of  tne  action,  and  an  external  or  natural  self 
as  its  means  or  instrument.  For  clearly  when  you  at- 
tribute any  action  to  me  personally,  or  affirm  my  exclusive 
property  to  it,  you  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  it  was 
prompted  by  niy  nature,  that  nature  which  is  common  to 
me  and  all  other  men,  but  by  my  private  taste  ^or  inclina- 
tion. You  hold  that  I  have  some  internal  end,  some  pri- 
vate object  to  gratify  by  it,  and  thereupon  you  declare  the 
action  mine.  1  repeat,  then,  that  personality,  or  the  power 
of  self-derived  action,  supposes  a  dual  or  composite  self- 
hood in  the  subject,  a  selfhood  composed  of  two  elements, 
one  internal,  spiritual,  or  private,  the  other  external,  nat- 
ural, or  public. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Personality,  or  the  power  of  self- 
derived  action,  not  only  supposes  this  composite  selfhood 
in  the  subject,  not  only  supposes  him  to  possess  an  internal 
self  and  an  external  self,  but  it  also  supposes  that  these 
two  shall  be  perfectly  united  in  every  action  which  is 
properly  called  his.  For  example,  I  perform  a  certain  ac- 
tion which  you  pronounce  mine  on  the  ground  of  its  hav- 
ing visibly  proceeded  from  my  hand.  Now  I  say,  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  action  absolutely  mine.  In 
order  to  prove  it  absolutely  mine,  you  must  not  only  show 
that  it  was  done  by  my  hand  or  my  external  self,  but  also 
that  this  external  self  did  not  at  the  time  dominate  or 
overrule  my  internal  self.  If  the  two  elements  of  my  per- 
sonality were  not  perfectly  united,  perfectly  concurrent,  in 
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the  action ;  if  the  in  tern  h1  self  were  overruled  by  the  ex- 
ternal, or  vice  versa  ;  then  the  action  is  not  truly  mine,  is 
sot  a  legitimate  progeny  of  my  will  and  understanding, 
but  a  bastard  orfilius  rnUlius^  abhorred  by  Grod  and  man. 
Let  me  precisely  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case  in 
point.  A  certain  man  is  murdered  by  me.  You  witness 
the  deed  and  denounce  me  as  a  murderer.  On  my  trial  it 
is  proved  that  the  deceased  stood  in  the  way  of  a  certain 
inheritance  coming  to  me ;  that  I  had  exhibited  various 
marks  of  vexation  at  this  circumstance,  and  had  been  heard 
to  wish  him  out  of  the  way,  and  even  threaten  to  remove 
him  myself.  Your  direct  testimony,  backed  by  such  evi- 
dence as  to  my  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  deceased, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  my  actual  guilt.  I  am  accordingly 
convicted  and  hanged.  For  all  that  the  community  wants 
to  know  is,  which  of  its  members  actually  comnntted  the 
deed,  that  knowing  this  they  may  proceed  to  avenge  it 
The  care  of  the  state  extends  only  to  the  outward  or  public 
life  of  its  members,  not  to  their  inner  or  private  interests. 
In  making  inquisition  into  the  murder,  it  has  no  desire  to 
decide  as  to  my  interior  or  spiritual  condition;  this  it 
leaves  to  Ood,  who  tees  the  heart.  It  only  seeks  to  know 
the  actual  perpetrator,  that  it  may  not  punish  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty.  Thus,  in  pronouncing  the  murderous  deed 
mine,  it  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  pertains  to  me  spiritually, 
but  only  outwardly  or  visibly;  pertains  to  me,  A.  B.,  as 
outwardly  distinguished  from  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  and  the  rest. 
To  outward  view,  then,  or  in  man's  sight,  the  action  is 
doubtless  mine,  and  I  submit  my  body  to  man's  law.  But 
now,  admitting  the  deed  to  be  thus  &r  miuQ,  admitting 
that  I  actually  slew  the  man,  and  am  therefore  responsible 
to  the  extent  of  my  natural  Kfe ;  is  this  deed  necessarily 
mine  to  inward  view  also,  or  in  God's  sight  f 

I  unhesitatingly  say,  No,  and  for  this  reason,  that  my  in- 
ternal or  spiritual  self  and  my  external  or  natural  self  did 
not  really  unite  in  it,  but  the  former  was  overruled  by 
the  latter  ?     How  **  overruled  ?"     I  will  show  you. 

Suppose  me  very  much  to  dislike  living  in  Germany,  or 
any  other  of  the  old  European  states.  The  lan^age,  the 
manners,  and  tfie  customs  of  the  country  are  allforeign  to 
my  habit,  and  I  do  not  spontaneously  make  my  abode  in  it. 
But  I  am  poor,  with  very  few  resources  against  natural 
want,  and  I  hear  of  a  fortune  being  left  me  in  Germany, 
on  condition  of  my  going  th^re  to  reside.  I  accordingly 
go.  Now  in  this  case  my  private  or  spiritual  repugnance 
to  this  step  was  overruled  by  my  natural  necessities. 
If  I  had  enjoyed  an  ample  supply  of  these  necessities,  I 
should  not  have  cone.  My  spiritual  aversion  to  the  step 
would  not  have  allowed  it.  But  I  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  provision  for  my  natural  wants,  save  at  the  expense  of 
abject  toil,  which  a  man  hates,  and  it  was  the  outward  or 
natural  destitution,  which  constrained  my  spirit  into  obedi- 
ence. Thus  my  spirit  was  overruled  or  dominated  by  my 
flesh,and  the  result  consequently  is,  that  though  to  outward 
appearance  or  in  man's  sight  I  am  in  Germany,  yet  in  re- 
ality or  in  God^s  sight  I  am  still  in  America — ^that  though 
my  body  is  in  Germany,  my  spirit  is  a  thousand  leagues 
away. 

This  example  illustrates  what  I  mean  by  "overruling" 
in  the  case  of  the  murder.  I  say  that  the  action  in  this 
case,  though  apparently  mine  or  mine  in  man's  sight,  as 
having  been  performed  oy  my  hand,  was  yet  not  really  or 
spiritually  mine,  was  not  mine  in  God's  sight,  because  in 
doing  it  my  spirit  was  overruled  by  my  nature,  and  did 
not  yield  a  spontaneous  concurrence.  I  desired  a  certain 
inheritance  capable  of  relieving  me  from  pressing  natural 
want.  The  longer  I  felt  the  want,  thd  tnoTQ  urgent  grew 
my  desire  for  that  which  would  relieve  it,  until  at  last  it 
overcame  my  internal  or  spiritual  repugnance  to  murder  so 
far  as  to  allow  me  to  slay  him  who  alone  stood  in  the  way 


of  its  gratification*  I  am  not  attempting  to  palliate  il>^ 
enormity  of  the  act.  It  is  perfectly  detiestablein  itselC  ar^d 
will  always  be  so.  I  merely  deny  that  my  spirit  and  my 
flesh  were  one  in  it,  which  unity  b  necessary  in  ^Tery  ac: 
that  is  spiritually  mine.  I  merely  assert  that  mr  ^jsi rh 
was  overruled  by  my  flesh  to  do  &]s  evil  thii^.  TUe  il-h 
gathered  potency  from  want,  from  actual  destitution,  o\t  r- 
ruled  or  constrained  the  spirit  to  its  ends,  and  the  act:»!i 
consequently,  instead  of  being  really  or  intentionally  niiLr. 
is  referrible  exclusively  to  what  the  the<dogiaDs  call  a  de- 
praved naturej  meaning  thereby  a  nature  dtsnnited  ar  in- 
harmonic with  spirit  The  univenal  heart  of  man  ratitics 
this  judgment,  or  acquits  me  spiritually  of  the  deed,  tn1i>  l 
it  commends  me  to  the  mercy  of  God«  Yom  liave  forfi^itoJ 
man's  men^,  sa^  they ;  betake  youisel^  therefore,  to  thai 
of  Crod,  which  is  mfinite,  or  open  to  all  degrees  <^  de^lemeLi. 
No  one  dares  forlnd  me,  all  red  as  I  am  with  my  broth- 
er's blood,  from  hoping  in  G^od.  This  is  a  fiiet  full  of  mean- 
ing. The  meaning  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  belioye  any  mai 
to  be  evil  at  bottom  or  in  his  inmost  heart,  but  only  frt>iD 
a  lack  of  outward  fteedonL  The  meaning  of  it  is  that  we 
consider  none  of  our  judgments  final,  since  itlie^'  extend 
only  to  appearances,  but  look  to  have  them  ovenruled  and 
corrected  by  Him  who  sees  the  inmost  heart,  and  judges 
therefore  according  to  the  reality.  A  divine  instinct,  in 
truth,  in  every  soul  of  man,  continually  derides  all  cur 
criminality  as  transient  or  unreal,  so  that  no  criminal  ever 
shows  himself  so  black  as  to  siake  us  feel  that  he  is  beyond 
God's  power  to  bless.  No  man  does  evil  save  from  tLe 
stress  of  nature  or  society,  save  from  a  fidse  position  ^ith 
respect  to  his  own  body  or  to  his  fellow-man.  Accordin^^ly 
we  never  hesitate  to  consign  the  worst  of  criminals  to  tii<f 
boimdless  clemency  of  God.  If  we  really  believed  the 
man  to  be  bad  in  lumsel^  bad  independantly  of  his  phy^ 
ical  and  sodal  conditions,  we  should  never  dare  send  hita 
to  God.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hide  him  from 
God,  as  from  a  devouring  pestilence.  ' 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  survey  the  ground  we 
have  traversed.  We  have  seen  that  creation  is  but  the 
revelation  or  ima^i:ing  forth  of  divine  personality.  AVe  have 
consequently  seen  tliat  nature  is  incompetent  to  this  revela- 
tion,  because  nature  is  destitute  of  personality,  destitute  of 
power  to  originate  its  own  action*  And  finally  we  have  seen 
that  man  is  the  only  competent  revelation  or  image  of  (^v^d, 
because  man  alone  possesses  personality.  So  hi  we  lia\e 
attained.  ■ 

But  now,  from  the  definition  given  of  personality,  it  i> 
manifest  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  man  only  in  his  very 
inmost  or  highest  development^  and  not  at  all  in  his  phys- 
ical or  social  relations.  For  personality,  when  applied  to 
any  subject,  affirms  the  subject's  infinitude  or  perfection, 
affirms,  in  other  words,  the  subject's  entire  sufficiency  unto 
himselfl  It  affirms  his  self-sufficiency  or  perfection,  because 
it  implies  the  power  of  originating  his  own  action.  He  who 
has  power  to  originate  his  own  action  is  sufficient  unto  him- 
self, and  to  be  sufficient  unto  one's-self  is  to  be  infinite  or 
perfect.  Infinitude  or  perfection  means  self-sufficiency.  1 
admit  the ,  words  are  often  used  by  rote,  or  without  any 
definite  intuition.  But  whenever  they  are  used  intelligently, 
tJiey  are  designed  to  express  the  subjects  self-sufficiency. 
We  can  form  no  conception  of  the  divine  infinitude  or  per- 
fection other  than  is  expressed  by  sajrin^  that  He  is  suf- 
ficient unto  Himself.  And  if  we  further  b^  ourselves  what 
we  mean  by  His  being  sufficient  unto  Himself,  we  reply 
instinctively  that  we  mean  to  express  His  power  to  originate 
His  own  action.  This  power,  which  is  innerent  in  God,  is 
the  basis  of  His  personaUty  or  character,  is  that  thing 
without  which  to  our  conception  He  would  not  be  God, 
that  is,  would  not  be  infinite  or  perfect     Had  He  not  this 
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power  He  would  be  finite  or  imperfect  His  power,  like 
that  of  nature,  would  be  limited  by  something  external  to 
Hirnselfl 

If,  therefore,  personality,  when  applied  to  any  subject,  ex- 
presses his  infinitude  or  perfection,  expresses  his  self-«uffi- 
cioncy,  it  is  manifest,  as  was  said  before,  that  it  cakinot  be 
appli's^^d  to  man  in  every  aspect  of  his  subjectivity,  namely, 
as  a  subjact  either  of  nature  or  of  his  fellow-man,  but  only 
ill  Ills  very  highest  aspect,  which  is  that  of  a  divine  subject. 
For  man^s  highest  or  mmost  subjection  is  a  subjection  to 
(7orl,  which  lifts  him  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  necesity 
or  duty,  and  indeed  enables  him,  if  need  be,  to  lay  off  the 
bodily  life  and  Hie  friendship  of  men  as  easily  as  he  lays 
olT  lii^  (^rraents  at  night  This  subjection  of  man  to  God 
is  involved  in  the  very  relation  of  Creator  and  creature. 
For  the  Creator  being  essential  life,  life  in  itself,  cannot 
communicate  life,  save  by  eommurdeatmg  Himaelf^  to  the 
creature.  And  Ho  x^nnot  communicate  Himself  save 
in  so  far  as  the  creature  be  made  receptive,  which  re- 
ceptivity becomes  eflkcted  by  means  of  the  creature's  natural 
and  moral  experience,  the  issue  of  which  is  to  exalt  him  above 
nature  and  above  society,  endowing  him  with  the  lordship 
or  supromaey  of  the  external  universe.  Man's  natural  ac- 
tidty  degrades  or  obscures  his  personality.  It  is  not  spon- 
taneou^r—does  toi  originate  in  his  internal  self,  but  m  a 
mere  necessity  of  his  nature  common  te  all  its  partakers. 
Instead  of  expressing  his  distinctive  personalitv,  therefore, 
it  expressa")  a  common  property  of  all  men.  Kegarded  as 
a  subject  of  nature,  therefore,  man  laoks  personality,  lacks 
at  least  all  such  personality  as  reflects  the  divine. 

II 18  moral  subjectivity  presents  a  similar  falal  defect. 
Morality  covers  my  relations  to  society  or  my  fellow-man. 
Thus,  as  my  natural  action  is  conditioned  upon  a  law  of 
neceiisity,  or  of  subjection  to  nature,  so  my  moral  action  is 
conditioued  upon  a  law  of  duty,  or  of  subjection  to  my 
fol  low-man.  I  act  morally  only  in  so  for  as  I  act  under 
obligations  to  others,  being  morally  good  when  I  practically 
acknowledge,  and  morally  evil  when  I  practically  deny 
thU  obligation.  Thus  morality  displays  me  in  sul^ection 
not  to  God,  but  to  society  or  my  feliow-man,  and  thus 
equally  with  nature ,  denies  me  proper  personality.  For 
personality  implies  the  subject^  absolute  property  in  his 
action,  which  property  is  impossible  unless  the  subject  con- 
stitute also  the  object  of  the  action,  or,  in  other  words,  un- 
less the  object  of  the  action  &11  within^  1)e  internal  to  the 
subject's  self,  and  this  condition  is  violated  when  I  act  not 
to  please  mjrself,  but  to  please  my  fellow-man.  Hence 
neither  man's  natural  n<H*  his  moral  action  confers  a  divine 
or  perfect  personality  on  him.  The  former  does  not  because 
it  displays  him  in  subjection  to  nature.  The  latter  does  not 
because  it  displays  him  in  subjection  to  his  fellow-man. 
Both  the  moral  and  natural  man  are  imperfect  Both  feil 
to  exhibit  that  balanced  or  self-centred  action,  which  is  the 
exclusive  basis  of  personality,  and  both  alike  consequently 
fail  to  express  the  diyins  man,  or  acoomplish  the  divine 
image  in  numanity. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  whether  benevolence  does  not 
confer  pe»onaUty.  Decidedly  not,  for  the  reason  ti^at  be- 
nevolent action  is  not  spontaneous,  but  purely  sympathetic 
Personal  action — ^all  action  whidh  warrants  the  ascription 
of  personality  to  the  suljectr— is  of  necessity  spontaneous, 
or  inwardly  begotton.  I  say  of  necessity,  because  action 
which  is  outwardly  begotten,  ot  originates  in  something 
foreign  to  the  subject,  does  not  pertain  to  him  absolutely  but 
only  partially,  pertains  to  him  only  as  he  stands  bvolved 
in  nature  or  society.  Now  sympathetic  action  evidentiy 
falls  under  this  latter  category,  being  begotten  not  from 
within  but  firom  without  the  subject's  self,  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates.  It  supposes  a  want  <hi  the  part  of 
somebody  not  the  subject^  disposing  the  latter  to  reUeve  it 
^  therefevty  you  taka  away  suffering  firom  all  others,  you 


take  from  the  benevolent  subject  all  power  of  action.  And 
surely  no  one  will  consider  that  is  a  divine  or  perfect  pez^ 
sonahty,  whose  power  of  action  b  controlled  by  circumstan- 
ces foreign  to  himself. 

'  Thus  the  fundamental  requisite  of  personality,  namely, 
that  it  attest  the  subject's  self-sufficiency  or  perfection  by 
exhibiting  in  him  the  power  of  self-derived  action,  is  neces- 
sarily made  void  in  all  purely  benevolent  action.  And  the 
inevitable  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  benevolent  man, 
as  such,  does  not  possess  true  personality,  or  is  incompetent 
to  image  God. 


From  tiie  New  Kaglaiid  Waahlngtontan. 
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A     REFORM    MBKTINO. 

« 

The  Chartist  excitement  in  Britain,  in  the  spring  of  1 848, 
was  intense.  In  London,  especially,  the  people  were  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  were  demanding  their  agents  with 
threats  of  physical  force,  instead  of  the  long-used  moral 
force.  The  Chartist  leaders  were  unprincipled  men,  and  the 
Chartists,  themselves,  low,  ignorant,  and  many  of  them 
without  principle.  The  more  industrious,  the  temperate 
portion  of  the  working-classes,  while  keenly  alive  to  their 
position,  and  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  them,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  men  as  Feargus  O'Connor 
or  Ernest  Jones.  But  there  were  millions  of  ignorant,  de- 
termined men  in  the  kingdom,  who,  with  competent  lead- 
ers, were  ready  to  fight  for  their  rights  ;  and  if  tiiey  had 
only  once  fakly  opened  the  campaign  with  physical  force, 
leaders  of  tact,  perseverance,  and  courage,  no  one  can  im- 
agine the  horrors  into  which  the  nation  would  have  been 
plunged.  But,  through  the  treachery  of  O'Connor,  the 
plot  suffered  a  miscarriage.  He  had  talked  physical  re- 
sistance as  loud  as  any  one,  until  he  became  fearml  for  his 
own  precious  body,  and  then  became  a  sudden  convert  to 
the  peace  cause — a  conversion  not  relished  by  the  moral - 
force  men. 

It  was  a  few  nights  after  the  downfall  of  the  Chartist 
agitation  when  Lord  John  Russell  declared  in  Parliament 
that  the  British  nation  did  not  wish  further  reforms.  The 
Chartists,  as  a  party  of  agitators,  were  dead-^-KX>mpletely 
slaughtered ;  but  this  insulting  lie  of  the  premier  made 
them  writhe  with  anger.  Yet  they  could  effect  littie  against 
it.  Finally,  the  friends  of  peaceful  agitation  in  fevor  of 
universal  suffirage  were  determined  that  Russel  should  suf- 
fer a  rebuke  for  his  infiEimous  remark,  and  therefore  some  of 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  secured  the  hall  of  the  Lon- 
don Tavern — one  of  the  most  aristocratic  haUs  in  the  world 
— for  a  mass  meeting  of  peaceful  reformers  on  the  subject. 
It  was  determined  to  exclude  the  violent,  foul-mouthed 
demag<^es,  who  were  exciting  the  people  to  deeds  of  mur- 
der, as,  if  they  were  present,  the  voice  of  the  meeting  would 
not  go  forth  to  the  world  with  half  the  power  that  it  would, 
if  none  but  sensible,  oool,  enlightened  men  took  part  in  its 
deliberations.  Tickets  were  issued,  and  it  was  tnought  if 
those  who  distributed  them  were  sufficientiy  careful,  no 
trouble  need  be  borrowed  as  to  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

But  the  Chartists  were  maddened  at  the  thought  of  a 
great  meeting  to  advocate  their  ideas  which  would  not  en- 
dorse their  mode  of  enfordng  thenv  and  a  few  of  their 
leaders  counterfeited  the  admission  ticket ;  and  when  the 
evening  came,  a  majority  of  those  present  in  the  body  of 
the  great  hall  were  fighting  Chartists,  and  a  great  number 
of  moral-fozee  m«n,  who  had  secured  ticketa  to  their  own 
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meeting,  were  excluded.  Having  an  invitation  to  sit  upon 
the  platform,  I  accepted  it  to  witness  the  itarm  of  a  public 
meeting  in  the  metropolis  on  an  exciting  subject  When 
I  took  my  seat,  the  body  of  the  hall  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation ;  there  was  not  a  place  where  another  man  could  be 
wedged  in,  so  compactly  was  the  room  filled.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  the  thousands 
who  could  not  gain  entrance — they  seemed  determined  to 
show  the  passers-by  a  testimonial  against  Lord  John. 

Upon  Uie  platform  I  saw,  as  I  entered,  Joseph  Sturge, 
with  ht9  soft  hair  and  mild  blue  eyes,  and  saintly  counten- 
ance ;  Colonel  Thompson,  the  Parliamentary  reformer,  with 
a  head  as  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  Sherman  Crawford,  an 
Irish  M.  P. ;  young  Henry  Vincent,  with  his  face  glowing 
with  excitement,  and  his  body  uneasily  seated  in  the  arm- 
chair next  the  one  reserved  for  the  speaker ;  Charles  Gilpin, 
with  his  tall,  spectre-like  form ;  the  Kev.  John  Burnet,  with 
his  face  overflowing  with  good  humor  and  wit ;  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  in  a  retired  position — he  was  there,  like  myself,  as  a 
spectator ;  Robert  Charlton,  of  Bristol,  a  veteran  reformer 
of  the  Friends'  Society ;  Edward  Miall,  of  the  Noncon- 
formist, with  his  pale  face  and  nervous  hands ;  and  many 
other  distinguished  ones  I  now  forget. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  moved  into  the  chair,  and  was 
received  with  deafening  shouts  and  acclamations.  He  stood 
up  before  them,  and  he  was  as  fine  a  picture  of  an  earnest 
reformer  as  I  ever  saw.  His  body  is  of  good  size,  his  face 
is  honest  and  smiling,  and  his  hair  is  as  white  as  snow.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  thunder  of  the  applause  prevented 
him  for  awhile.  At  last,  the  sea  of  heads  beneatn  his  feet 
grew  calm,  and  he  burst  forth  at  once  into  a  strain  of  fiery 
eloquence.  He  spoke  the  name  of  "Lord  John  Russell," 
and,  in  an  instant,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  walls  of  the  hall 
would  be  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  groans,  and  hisses,  and 
shrieks  of  "  Shame  upon  him !  shame  upon  him  I"  The 
myriads  in  the  streets  learned  tlie  cause  of  it,  and  added 
their  quota  to  the  general  thunder  of  discontent.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Colonel  Thompson  tried  to  still  the  audience — 
one-half  of  them  were  fiery,  fighting  Chartists,  and  they 
would  not  be  stilled.  His  voice  could  no  more  be  heard 
there  than  a  dozen  feet  from  Niagara.  At  length  he  sat 
down,  then  rose,  and,  with  an  expressive  motion  of  the  arm 
and  look  of  the  eye,  commanded  silence.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous,  for  they  were  qui^t  at  once.  Then  he  went 
on  with  his  speech,  burning  with  indignant  eloquence. 

When  he  sat  down,  Henry  Vincent  was  called  to  the 
floor,  and  that  night  he  was  in  all  his  glory.  He  was  very 
excited  when  he  rose,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  in  a  perfect 
pandemonium,  as  far  as  shouts  and  shrieks  of  applause 
could  make  it  so.  His  eloquence  was  almost  or  quite  fearful. 
He  touched  upon  Lord  John  and  his  base  lie,  crushed  every 
bone  and  fibre  in  his  body,  and  when  he  was  done  sat 
down  amid  "A  three  times  three  for  Harry  Vincent!" 
The  people  down  in  the  street  heard  it,  and  the  shout  of 
"  Three  times  three  for  Vincent  I"  came  to  our  ears,  follow- 
ed by  a  tremendous  volley  of  cheers.  Then  mild  Joseph 
Sturge  came  to  the  floor,  and  every  mouth  was  still  to 
listen  to  his  Christ-like  utterance.  His  words  fell  from  his 
lips  like  drops  of  precious  dew  upon  the  flowers.  He  calmed 
the  angry  tumult  of  mind  almost  miraculously.  He  was 
firm  against  restriction  of  suf&age,  but  deprecated  violence 
or  a  violent  spirit,  and  was  not  afiraid  to  say  so  in  the  face 
of  the  many  fighters  assembled.  From  any  other  man  they 
would  not  have  taken  so  much,  but  from  good  and 
glorious  Joseph  Stuige  they  ootdd  not  help  taking  anything 
in  good  £Edth« 

When  he  sat  down,  old  John  Burnet  got  up  and  kept 
the  great  au4ience  laughing  for  ah  half-hour.  Then  a  very 
talented  speaker,  but  one  who  detested  with  his  whole  soul 
the  unprincipled  leaders  of  Chartism,  arose — ^invited  by 
the  gettera^up  of  the  meeting — to  support  a  resolutioii 


which  expressed  a  disd4)probation  for  the  late  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chartists.  The  moment  the  resolution  was 
read  the  Chartists  present  broke  forth  into  a  U»i3ado  of 
screams,  and  hisses,  and  groans.  They  knew  very  well 
thiit  they  had  no  business  at  the  meeting,  and  had  procured 
their  entrance  through  villainy,  but  thai  naade  no  odds: 
they  were  determined  on  breaking  it  up  if  posaiUe.  It 
was  utterly  out  of  tlie  question  for  tiie  resolution  to  be 
argued ;  already  the  Chartists  showed  indications  of  mob- 
resistance,  and  one  ragamufi&n,  just  in  fiont  of  me,  leaped 
from  the  crowd  up  on  to  the  platform  and  oommenoed  to 
speak.  A  brawny  Sootchnum  at  my  side  was  roused  at 
this,  and  took  the  fellow  by  the  collar  and  swung  him  back 
into  the  sea  of  human  beings  below,  as  he  would  have 
done  a  child.  This  started  the  Chartists,  and  headed  by 
Ernest  Jones — ^now  a  dose  prisoner — ^they  made  an  onset 
upon  us.  Of  course  a  few  of  us  could  not  prevail  agsunst 
such  a  mass  of  villains,  and,  reluctantly.  Colonel  Thompson 
left  the  diair,  and  we  all  retreated  out  of  a  back  door,  save 
the  Scotchman,  who  gave  one  or  two  fellows  a  good  thresh- 
ing first,  and  then  joined  us. 

Such  is  a  veritable  picture  of  a  London  paUic  meeting 
I  once  witnetted. 
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-From  the  Loodoii  Weekly  THtane. 


P.  J.  PROUDHON, 

PsounBOK  was  bom  in  1809,  of  parents  in  bumble 
circumstances,  at  Besan^on,  the  birthplace,  by  the  way  of 
Fourier ;  and  where  Proudhon  began  life  as  a  compositor 
in  a  printing-oflSce.  This  printing-office  he  afterwardi?  oc- 
cupied on  his  own  account ;  but  some  years  since,  he  quit- 
ed  Besan^on  for  an  engagement  in  a  mercantile  honse  at 
Lyons.  In  bis  youth  he  was  much  attached  to  metaphysical, 
philological,  and  theological  studies ;  but  he  subsequently 
became  fiimiliar  with  questions  of  banking,  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  ^neral  traffic.  In  1839,  while  still  residing  at 
Besan^on,  be  produced  his  first  work,  an  essay  **On  the 
Celebration  of  the  Sabbath,"  the  Academy  of  Besangon 
having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  memoir  on  that  subject ; 
but  as  Froudhon^s  memoir  contained  opinions  on  social 
points  to  which  the  Academy  could  not  subscribe,  it  did 
not  gain  their  approbation,  and  the  author  published  it 
himself  For  the  same  learned  Society  he  produced,  in  the 
following  year,  a  second  essay,  entitled  "  What  is  Property," 
in  which  the 'anti-social  doctrines  that  had  appeared  in  his 
first  essay,  were  developed  with  such  audacity,  that  when 
it  was  printed  the  Society  publicly  disclaimed  aU  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  book,  however,  became  widely  known ; 
and,  being  read  in  some  circles  of  Paris,  it  apprized  people 
there  of  an  eccentric  paradoxical  being  living  at  Besan^on: 
whilst  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  being 
called  to  it,  the  author  narrowly  escaped  prosecution  as  an 
eneniy  of  public  order.  The  iiiipression  made  by  this 
treatise  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  by  subsequent 
works  'from  the  same  pen,  including  a  "  Second  Memoir  on 
Property ;"  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Warning  to  Proprie- 
tore  ;"  a  volume  «*  On  the  creation  of  Order  in  Humanity," 
pubhshed  in  1848,  and  a  large  work  published  in  1846, 
named  *^  Economic  Contradictions  on  the  Philosc^hy  of 
Misery ;"  besides  tracts  on  "Credit  and  Currency,"  and  on 
the  "  Competition  between  Canals  and  Railways,"  It  was 
only  a  month  or  two  before  the  revolution  of  1848  that 
Proudhon,  then  about  89  years  of  age,  went  to  reside 
at  Paris,  presenting  himself  to  persons  who  had  already 
known  him  through  his  books,  as  a  man  of  spare  and  some 
what  peculiar  figure,  whh  severe  hirsute  visage,  and  wear- 
ing spectacles. 

**  To  give  an  idea  of  Proudhon  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  any  of  his  writings  is  impossible,"  says  the  writer  of 
a  very  able  paper  in  the  North  BriiUh  Review^  No.  20. 
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"  To  say  that  he  is  a  Socialist,  or  even  that  he  is  the  most 
daring  and  profound  of  Socialists,  is  to  call  up  a  notion 
\evy  insufficient.  Of  an  intellect  that  one  would  call  enor- 
mous, plying  a  remorseless  logic,  bringing  into  literature  a 
plainness  of  speech  quite  unusual,  and  paying  deference  to 
hardly  any  man  or  sect  that  he  names,  one  regards  him  at 
first  as  a  great  scomfol  misanthropist,  dealing  blows  out  of 
sheer  hate.  £ven  then,  one  admits  his  gifts  as  a  writer — 
the  terrible  energy  9f  his  style,  the  almost  blasting  eloquence 
tliat  bursts  up  amid  his,  algebraic  reasonings,  the  resistless 
force  with  which  he  makes  the  French  language  go  down 
to  depths  that  it  rarely  seems  to  readi.  At  length,  through 
some  characteristic  passage  one  sees  him  better,  and  re- 
cognises in  him  a  man  whose  mood  is  that  of  fierce  and 
univei-sal  intolerance.  Not  as  a  smooth-tongued  flatterer 
does  he  come  before  the  people,  with  the  French  balder- 
dash in  bis  month  of  fflorie,  honneur,  &c.,  but  as  a  task- 
master with  a  whip  of  scorpions.  That  crime  is  punishable 
and  retribution  just ;  that  work  is  obligatory ;  that  mar- 
riage is  holy,  and  all  unchastity  an  oifenee  against  nature; 
that  a  lie  is  the  murder  of  the  intelligence ;  tliat  law  is  not 
the  expression  of  will,  either  individual  or  general,  but  the 
dktamen  of  conscience  applied  by  reason ;  that  he  who 
provokes  to  debauch  by  word  or  witness  is  infamous ;  and 
that  he  who  denies  God  is  frantic — such  are  the  sayings 
that  Prottdhon  seems  to  rest  in  and  recur  to,  careless 
whether  or  not,  to  use  one  of  hi^  own  expressions,  his  readers 
may  find  the  medicine  too  harsh,  the  brewage  too  bitter. 
Though  he  marches,  therefore,  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion as  the  Socialists,  it  is  in  a  character  quite  his  own,  and 
with  a  disposition  ever  and  anon  to  knock  one  of  them 
down.  Caussidiere,  for  example,  loving  him  as  he  says 
extremely , yet  cannot  but  lament  very  much  that  waywardness 
which  leads  him,  in  his  fits  of  despondency,  to  *  turn  round  on 
his  own  supporters,  and  to  treat  men  as  if  they  were  nine 
pins.'  Oa  many  points  Proudhon  is  at  one  with  the  Econo- 
mists. ** 
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From  the  Loodon  Weekly  Tribnne. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  REVOLUTIONIST, 

This  remarkable  and  original  production  of  the  boldest 
writer  of  the  French  SociaUst  school,  displays  on  its  very 
title  page  a  motto  which  is  completely  characteristic  of  the 
man;  \t  is  taken  from  the  song  of  Moses,  in  Deuteronomy 
32  and  40,  "  For  I  lift  my  hand  to  heaven  and  say ;  /  live 
for  ever,^^  that  is,  in  M.  Proudhon's  translation  my  idea  is 
immortal;  a  very  modest  reply  to  the  question  asked  in 
his  work  on  property,  "  who  ia  Jie  that  says  property  is 
plunder  ?" 

In  the  first  chapter  entitled  CoNirrEOR,  /  Confess^  after 
declaring  that  the  Democratic  and  Socialist  party  is  every- 
where crushed  under  the  superior  physical  force  of  the 
pretended  friends  of  order  and  £unily,  and  that  Europe  is 
now  governed  by  a  praetorian  guard,  he  maintains  that 
even  now  the  fiEite  of  these  charlatans  is  sealed,  and  that 
the  republicans  have  the  game  in  theft  own  hands,  if  they 
will  only  refrain  from 'attempting  revolutions ;  and,  leaving 
their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  with  the  confidence 
of  certain  victory,  employ  the  present  period  of  inactivity 
in  educating  and  strengthening  themselves  in  their  £uth. 
France  has  ever  been  the  great  examplar  of  nations,  wheth- 
er in  her  shame  or  in  her  glory :  if  she  rises,  the  nations 
arise ;  if  she  sinks,  the  nations  succumb ;  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  all  people  to  trace  the  causes  that  have  led  the 
French  nation  to  taste  only  the  bttters  of  democracy,  with- 
out experiencing  its  promised  advantages.  'He  proposes, 
by  an  examination  of  the  various  steps  of  the  revolution 
and  by  a  statement  of  his  own  proceedings,  projects,  and 
errors^  to  show  who  are  the  real  anarchists,  atheists  and 
plunderers.    He  will  compare  the  fiath  of  the  Democratic 


Socialists  with  that  of  these  men  of  God,  who,  the  enemies 
of  every  society  that  will  not  reward  their  vices,  of  every 
religion  which  condemns  their  licentiousness,  and,  laden 
with  the  spoil  of  the  fatherless  and  tlie  widow,  cry  out 
with  hypocritical  indignation  against  us  as  robbers  and  ir- 
religious rebels.  In  exposing  the  motive  of  his  own  actions, 
and  thus  publicly  confessing  his  faults,  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  it  may  lead  the  Democrats  to  discover  the  secret 
of  their  miseries  and  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  happier 
future. 

In  the  2nd  Chapter,  entitled  **  Profession  op  Faith  : 
Nature  and  Destination  of  Parties,"  M.  Proudhon 
first  declares  his  abhorrence  of  the  priestly  doctrine  that 
the  views  of  Providence  are  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom, 
that  fallen  man  has  no  more  right  to  inquire  of  God  what . 
are  the  reasons  of  his  dealings  towards  us  than  the  vessel  has 
toask  the  potter  why  he  has  made  it ;  and  adds,  that  by  the 
help  of  philosophy,  he  will  endeavor  to  make  the  ways  of 
Providence  intelligible  to  all ;  that  although  we  must  bow 
before  the  indisputable  decrees  of  the  Deity,  we  may,  and 
ought  to  investigate  eveiy  thing  to  the  bottom,  and  above 
all  examine  the  causes  of  our  difierences ;  for  had  we  al- 
W9JS  occupied  ourselves  in  this  way,  man  would  long  ago 
liave  been  the  master  of  the  earth,  and  the  Democratic 
Socialist  would  not  from  February  24th,  1848,  to  June 
Idth,  1849,  have  forsaken  the  substance  for  the  shadow* 

He  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  causes  of  tlie  difierences 
of  opinion  amongst  inen  on  social  and  political  subjects. 
Society,  like  time,  consists  of  two  dimensions.  Past 
and.  i'uturo-'ihid  Present  is  the  imaginary  Une  which  di- 
vides them.  Past  and  future  are  the  two  poles  of  humani- 
ty; the  first  the  parent  of  the  second — the  latter  the 
necessary  and  logical  complement  of  the  former ;  these 
two  dimensions  of  history,  viewed  in  their  totality,  form  a 
complete  social  system,  without  interruption  {solution  de 
continuite,  a  medical  term,  signifying  the  separation  of 
parts  caused  by  a  wound,)  identical  with  itself  in  all  its 
parts,  in  which  the  anomalous  and  accidental  circumstances 
serve  to  bring  out  more  plainly  the  order  that  reigns 
through  the  whole  course  of  history.  Hence  no  one  can 
possibly  understand  the  social  system  in  its  integrality  un- 
til it  be  completed  at  the  end  of  time :  the  last  man  will 
alone  be  able  to  comprehend  the  truth,  beauty,  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  whole  social  system ;  we  can  only  approximate 
to  it  by  crude  conjectures,  and  our  business,  tlierefore,  is, 
from  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  future.  Our  fathers  handed  down  to 
us  a  certain  form  of  society — we,  in  our  turn^  shall  trans- 
mit another  to  our  descendants. 

Since  humanity  is  progressive,  acting  upon  the  memory 
of  the  past,  or  the  foresight  of  tiie  future,  it  is  necessarily 
divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  one,  admiring  the  ex- 
perience of  former  ages,  hesitates  to  trust  itself  to  the  dan- 
gers of  an  untried  path ;  the  other,  impatient  of  present 
evil,  is  eager  for  reform.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  im- 
perfection of  human  reason  to  hold  an  even  course  of  pro- 
gress by  deciding  impartially  between  the  merits  of  tradi- 
tk>n  and  theory :  hence  discord  is  the  first  condition  of  our 
education.  Having  thus  discovered  the  cause  of  our 
disputes,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  banish  them  firom 
human  society  .witjiout  the  aid  of  magic  or  mysticism. 


•4^ 


Think  and  act  just  as  if  thou  wert  about  to  quit  the 
world.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  will  harm  thee  not ;  o&er* 
wise  a  Godless  world  were  not  worth  living  in.  But 
there  is  indeed  a  God — a  jHrovidence  which  has  a  care 
over  man,  which  shields  him  from  every  real  calamity ;  for 
if  what  we  esteem  misfortunes  bad  been  so  in  reality,  then 
should  we  have  been  gifted  with  the  nieans  of  avoiding 
thein. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13. 1860. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  1849  TO  1850. 

Who  18  wise  enough  to  weigh  in  even  scales  the  gains 
and  losses  of  Humanity  during  the  last  twelve  months  f 

Yet  every  editor  should  bear  his  part  in  rendering  in 
the  volume  of  testimony,  whereby  God's  ways  and 
thoughts  are  justified  to  man.  And  among  the  many 
lessons  which  this  eventful  year  has  taught,  the  following 
stand  prominent : 

I.  The  progreu  of  Liberalism  is  irresistible.  To  the 
senses  Absolutism  and  Reaction  may  appear  to  have  tri- 
umphed ;  but  the  spirit  discerns  that  the  true  autocrats  of 
the  age  are  Mazzini,  Manin,  Kossuth,  and  their  heroic 
compeers,  crowned  with  glory,  robed  in  praises,  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  indomitable  influence.  Let  the  band- 
ed tyrants,  mad  with  pride,  hatred,  avarice^  defy  God,  and 
strive  to  monopolize  the  sovereignty  which  he  distributes. 
Their  massacre  of  the  innocents  but  proves  their  faith  that 
the  Messiah  is  born.  Immense  armaments,  diplomatic 
counterplots,  and  the  infusion  of  Reactionary  prejudi- 
ces through  every  avenue  of  finance,  commerce,  literature, 
religion,  manifest  the  universal  consciousness  of  rulers  and 
people,  that  Constitutional,  Elective,  Representative  Gov- 
ernments alone  correspond  to  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  of  divine  providence.  The  whole  system  of  Feudal- 
ism— ^based  upon  exclusive  appropriation  of  land,  and  ris- 
ing through  privileges  of  birth,  exemption  from  productive 
industry,  idle  leisure,  special  opportunities  of  refined  cul- 
ture, social  dignities  not  won  by  social  service,  partial  le- 
gislation, the  claim  of  an  aristocratic  easte  to  govern,  till  it 
culminates  in  hereditary  nobility  and  monftichj, — is  undei^ 
mined  by  the  fast  swelling  freshet  The  questions  in  re- 
lation to  Free  Institutions  are  those  alone  of  Times  and 
Modes,  When  and  how  to  constitute  the  Con»mon* 
Wealth  is  the  only  problem. 

It  is  the  intvitien  of  the  Age, — which  Nicholas  and  the 
long  file  of  potentates,  principalities  and  powers,  of  every 
name  and  degree,  are  forced  to  recognize^'as  plants  in  d^rk 
cellars  put  forth  tendrils  towards  the  light  and  warmth, — 
that  every  man  is  co^sovereign  with  the  race,  in  virtue  of 
his  manhood,  his  reason  and  good-wiH;  that  the  sole 
claim  of  the  Coilecdve  Han  to  regulate  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  Individual  Man,  grows  out  of  a  presump- 
tive possession  of  larger  Justice  and  Love ;  that  every  hu- 
man being  is  a  divinely  aoeredited  legislator  and  governor 
in  proportion  to  his  intelligence  and  rectitude ;  that  only 
by  combining  in  highest  harmony  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  all  heaven-appointed  law-givers  and  kings,  can  a 
truly  Legitimate  Policy  be  organized,  which  wtU  in  some 
form  be  a  Republic. 

n.  Liberalism  cannot  stop  short  of  Socialism.  If  one 
fact  has  been  made  manifest  during  the  last  disastrous 
year,  it  is  that  the  reason  why  Feudal  Monarchs  and  the 
Privileged  are  slow  to  graat  Political  Reform,  however 
equitable  and  expedient, — ^is  their  conviction  that  changes 


necessarily  will  grow  out  from  changes,  until  Society  is 
dissolved  into  its  constituent  elements  ;  and  equally  plain 
is  it  that  the  reason  why  the  Middling  Class,  and  a  large 
proportion  'of  the  People  reluct  to  swell  the  flood  of 
Political  Revolution,  is  their  foresight  that  a  total  rtamr 
s^ruction  of  Iftdustry  and  Property  is  the  only  eflTectual 
cure  for  exi-«tin;^  evils,  and  that  civil  and  foreign  strife  is 
not  a  help  but  a  hinderauce  to  Social  Reform. 

Civilized  Cliriittendom  has  passed  through  a  devel(^)e- 
ment  of  intelligence,  within  the  last  half  century,  unpre- 
cedented for  swiftness  and  magnitude,  in  human  history. 
Scientific  discoveries,  improvements  in  agriculture,  mechani- 
cal inveulions,  extended  commerce,  fiicilities  for  locomotion, 
political  economy,  and  in  a  word,  augmented  skill  in 
each  branch  of  industry  ;  diffused  intelligence  through 
public  schools,  lectures,  lyceums,  cheap  pnblicatiozs, 
translations,  travelling,  and  eflbrts  to  bring  the  cultivated 
and  common  mind  of  the  nations  into  freest  intercourse ; 
above  all  the  ever-widening  philanthropic  plans,  called  out 
by  contrasts  of  wealth  and  want,  luxury  and  squalidneBS, 
gentleness  and  brutality,  and  the  instinctive  tend^icy  to 
cooperative  action  in  eveiy  department  of  social  life— have 
brought  men  at  large  up  to  a  level  table-land  of  thought, 
that  over-looks  the  highest  summits  to  which  in  earlier 
times  an  aspiring  few  attained.  Insensibly  old  distinctions 
of  Caste  have  been  left  behind — Justice  has  learned  to  be 
no* respecter  of  persons — Humanity  craves  unchecked  op- 
portunity for  genius  and  character  to  expand,  in  children 
of  poor  or  rich,  low  or  high,  bad  or  good  equally.  In  a 
word  the  science  and  art  of  P<4itic8  are  found  to  oooaist  in 
providing  the  amplest  conditions  for  developing  M^NBOon, 
collective  and  individual,  to  perfect  proportions. 

But  there  is  nothing  vague  in  these  views,  vast  as  is 
their  scope.  The  visionary  dreams  of  Political  Revolu- 
tionists in  the  last  century,  have  become  transformed  into 
palpable  convictions.  Men  have  outgrown  their  reTerenoe 
for  paper  constitutions.  Mere  modifications  in  government 
will  in  nowise  secure  tins  integral  development  of  human 
nature  in  all  classes,  which  the  conscience  of  the  age  de- 
mands. Popular  institutions  are  good,  not  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  means — the  means  of  bringing  distinctly  out  to  uni- 
versal intelligence  popular  rights,  popular  wrongs,  and  the 
judgment  and  heart  of  the  people  as  to  methods  of  re- 
moving wrongs  by  application  of  rights  to  every  existing  re* 
lation.  The  example  of  this  Republic  has  proved  to  the  worid, 
that  a  Free  Government  can  and  will  be  ruled  by  finance 
and  .Commerce,  by  ii^ankers  and  Merchants,  by  Combin- 
ed Capital,  by  Industrial  Feudalism,  until  through  some 
truly  Mdical  policy — radically  constructive — ^the  com- 
posite tyranny  of  Rent,  Interest^  Speculation,  Wagos  is 
broken.  The  vital  question,  after  all  it  is  seen,  is  the  fun- 
damental one  of  Labor  and  Wealth,  which  must  be  set- 
tled, and  settled  according  to  Laws  of  Divine  Justice. 
Carry  out  a  revolution  in  any  civilized  community,  oi^gan- 
ize  popular  assemblies,  elect  a  ministry,  bring  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  measures ;  and  the  first  debate  will  prove,  that 
the  real  points  at  issue  are  Land  Appropriation,  Remune- 
ration for  Labor,  Equitable  Exchange,  Public  Administra- 
tion, 80  extended  to  internal  improvements  and  foreign  in- 
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tercourse,  as  to  make  legislative  and  executive  bodies  truly 
Industrial.  Liberal  Policy  is  summed  up  in  the  word^, 
Oroakization  of  Industry.   ' 

Obvious  to  most  transient  observers  are  the  facts  and 
tendendes  here  noted.  There  is  not  a  poor  drudge  so  stu- 
pified  by  want  lind  toil,  not  a  prosperous  drone,  so  elate 
^ith  gain  and  folly,— to  whom  intimations  do  not  come  of 
the  impending  change,  which  by  overturn  or  by  growth, 
nvill  swiftly  bring  classes  remotely  sundered  into  nearest 
neighborhood.  And  Reactionists  however  proudly  seated 
in  power,  or  Revolutionists  however  prostrate,  are  blind  and 
deaf,-ri^  ^om  the  past  year  they  do  not  draw  at  least  this 
twofold  lesson,  that  Liberalism  %b  of  Chdj  and  that  its 
heavenrappointed  end  is  Social  Reoboakuation. 

ILL  The  surest,  speediest  way  to  Socialism  is  Peace. 
The  immensity,  complexity,  profoundness  of  the  problems 
presented  all  at  once  for  solution  to  dvilized  states,  have 
appalled  the  experienced,  and  made  even  the  most  san- 
guine long  for  sunny  skies,  in  place  of  the  red  glare  of 
war's  tornado.  Unspeakably  much  has  of  course  been 
gained,  by  startling  the  world  into  attention  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  People.  But  meanwhile  precipitancy  has 
blocked  up  a  once  open  pathway  with  ruins,  which  preju- 
dice has  reared  into  barricades.  Can  anything  be  more 
apparent  than  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  so-called  foes 
of  Socialism  are  banded,  in  self  defence,  as  they  suppose, 
against  a  movement  for  universal  spoliation,  license,  irre- 
ligion,  and  crazy  utopianism  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  undeniable,  that  the  obstinacy,  bad  ^th,  meanness, 
cruelty  of  Reaction  have  bred  must  savage  thoughts  of  ex- 
terminating destruction  in  the  hearts  of  the  oonsciously  op- 
pressed ?  And  what  a  fog  of  obscure  notions  on  every 
conceivable  topic,  political,  domestic,  retigious,  scientific, 
has  overspread  the  public  mind  from  the  meeting  of  cur- 
rents of  thought,  so  unlike  in  temperature,  and  so  little  in 
equilibrium! 

Could  the  outbreak  of  eighteen  Ibrty-eight  have  been 
postponed  until  a  rfq>idly  increased  dissemination  of  Social 
Science  had  prepared  Statesmen  and  People  lor  the 
inevitable  transformation  of  Civilized  Christendom ;  could 
the  Socialists  of  France  and  Europe,  even  when  the 
outbreak  came^  with  decisive  unanimity,  have  beaten 
swords  into  plough-shares,  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  concentrated  their  means  and  energies  upon  proving 
by  practical  experiment,  that  Social  Reorganization  is  the 
only  possible  mode  of  reconciling  adverse  claims,  doing  jus- 
tice to  conflicting  parties,  harmonizing  discordant  interests, 
really  uniting  liberty  with  law,  and  Christianizing  man- 
kind ;  then  the  tantalizing  tragedy  of  these  eighteen 
months,  so  prodigally  wasteful  of  genius,  heroism,  humani- 
ty, might  have  been  spared.  To  Man's  want  of  love  and 
wisdom,  not  to  the  indifference  or  severity  of  Providence, 
let  us  chai^  this  account  of  gratuitous  disaster.  And 
burying  the  past  with  forgiving  benedictions,  let  us  grate- 
fully welcome  the  risen  hope.  Liberalism^  Socialism,  are 
more  vigorously  aUve  than  ever. 

Even  now,  mad  as  the  allied  powers  of  Absolutism  ap- 
pear to  be  to  stake  their  all  in  one  last  desperate  struggle, 
and  fittthless  as  the  People  have  become  of  reclaiming  their 


just  inheritance  by  magnanimous  patience — even  now  the 
word  which  Uumanity  in  Heaven  reiterates  to  humanity 
on  earth  is  Peace.  Not  from  effeminate  exaggeration  of 
war's  cruelty — for  there  may  be  other  desecrations  of  God's 
image  in  mankind  as  hateful — is  a  policy  urged  of  declin- 
ing the  combat  which  Tyrants  offer ;  but  from  conviction 
that  Transition  is  the  surest,  speediest  way  to  the  era  of 
Combined  Order.  The  Privileged  Classes,  with  the  Poten- 
tates at  their  head,  are  not  wholly  insensible  to  facts,  inca- 
pable of  reason,  indifferent  to  humanity,  presumptuous  to- 
wards heaven.  They  can  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
actual  ciisia,  and  to  recognize  the  alternative  presented — of 
directing  by  their  means,  influence,  |>f  rsonal  agency  the 
Social  Reformation,  or  of  being  ground  to  dust  by  Social 
Revolution.  Surely,  tliey  can  be  convinced  that  the  only 
course  not  absolutely  suicidal  for  tlie  Privileged,  is  to  meet 
the  People,  more  than  half-way,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  Bro- 
therhood and  Positive  Justice,,  and  by  a  thoroughly  com- 
pact, progressive  policy  of  transitions,  extending  from  land- 
ownership,  finance,  <&c.,  up  to  universal  education  and  re- 
ligious cooperative  societies,  to  prepare  for  that  Organiza- 
tion of  Confederated  Communities — associated  serially  in 
all  relations-^whereby  alone  the  Ideal  of  Christendom  can 
be  realized  jn  Universal  Unity.  w.  h.-  o. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Account  for  it  as  we  may, — ^the  fact  is  plain,  that  our 
Age  is  inspired  with  the  Idea  of  a  Life  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous in  individuals  and  communities.  Its  restlessness, — cri- 
ticism of  men,  measures,  systems,-— destructiveness  towards 
detected  shams, — suspicion  of  specious  pretences — are  but 
inverse  signs  of  the  intense  enthusiasm,  boundless  in  hope, 
credulity,  optimism,  sympathy,  daring,  which  is  working  at 
its  heart.  The  toughest  Conservatives  in  Church  and  State 
are  half  conscious  that  the  rind  of  their  prejudices  is 
bursting,  and  that  the  root  and  st^n  of  a  wholly  new  style 
of  existence,  are  germinating  through  their  formal  speech 
and  stiff  demeanor, — are  afraid  to  own  to  themselves,  to 
bosom  companions  and  nearest  confidantes,  how  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  are  their  hidden  heredcs.  And 
one  has  but  to  turn  over  a  file  of  newspapers,  go  about  for 
a  week  to  lecture^rooms,  listen  to  average  talk  in  steam- 
boats, and  railroads,  open  a  page  of  countless  new  publi- 
cations, to  learn  how  insanely  presumptuous,  upon  every 
conceivable  question  of  Destiny  and  Duty — ^according  to 
past  standards  of  sane  Orthodoxy — ^is  the  Progressive 
Spirit  of  this  generation.  Not  here  and  there  in  a  few 
philosophers  and  poets,  does  the  mighty  movement,  pro- 
phetic of  Integral  Reform,  the  Restitution  of  all  creaturely 
good,  the  Reorganization  of  Society  according  to  Heavenly 
Models,  the  Realization  of  Divine-Hiunan-Natural  Life,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  appear, — for  every  age  has  had  its 
seers ; — ^but  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  influx  of  inspira- 
tion is  its  Popularity,  Men  of  the  People  they  are  who 
most  gladly,  with  single  minds  and  open  hearts,  catch  the 
glad  tidings  of  Heaven  and  Earth  made  at-one  though  Hu- 
manity. 

It  is  the  unpardonable  sin  against  this  Spirit  of  the  Age 
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to  be  partial  and  negative,  sceptical  and  cavilling,  selfishly 
anxious,  absorbed  in  practical  trials,  led  away  into  ideal 
speculations,  prisoned  by  caprice.  The  World  has  had  far 
too  much  of*  such  divided  existence ;  what  it  longs  for,  now 
is  Unity. 

For  the  end  of  showing  how  grand,  complex,  yet  harmo- 
nious is  the  work  to  which  we  are  welcomed,  let  us  brief- 
ly state  the  Problems  of  the  Present. 

I.  The  Religious  Problem,  or  the  New  Church. 

II.  The  Political  Problem,  or  the  New  State. 

III.  The  Scientific  Probleni,  or  Laws  of  Divine  Order. 

IV.  The  Social  Problem,  or  Serial  Organization  of  So- 
ciety. 

These  problems  should  be  studied  by  all  Socialists.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  slighted ;  no  one  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved  alone.  A  vital  relation  unites  them.  The  work  to 
which  this  generation  is  welcomed  is  nothing  less  than 
Perfect  At-one-ment  w.  h.  c. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

IIY  JULIEN  LE  ROUSSEAU. 

V. 

ATTRACTION,  THE  SOCIAL  COMPASS. 

Since  attraction,  as  the  principal  attribute  of  life,  is  a 
universal  law,  which  embraces  necessarily  all  facts,  it  ought 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  destiny  of  humanity,  the  interpreter  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organization  of  human  societies.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  test  of  the  value  of  different  methods  employed 
to  govern  the  race,  and  by  this  we  can  determine  if  they 
are  good  or  bad.  If  the  natural  attractions  do  not  produce 
in  each  of  us  any  clashing ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  find 
satisfaction  in  the  social  form,  then  this  form  is  in  harmony 
with  our  nature,  and  consequently  good ;  we  live,  then, 
under  a  true  law  of  love  and  beauty.  But  if  our  attrac- 
tions are  painfully  compressed,  we  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
men  ;  we  are  slaves,  and  unhappy,  and  we  ought  to  seek 
the  means  of  freeing  ourselves — that  is  to  say,  of  constituting 
a  medium  in  which  we  can  find  a  guaranty  iot  tibe  regular 
and  harmonious  development  of  all  our  legitimate  propen- 
sities. This  medium  is  a  perfect  human  society.  To  dis- 
pute the  possibility  of  this  society,  is  to  reject  entirely  the 
idea  of  a  happy  destiny — ^it  is  to  destroy  the  hberty  of 
man,  in  affirming  thfit  he  can  never  realize  his  end — ^it  is 
to  deny  a  regulating  wisdom  in  the  universe,  and  to  Ml 
into  Atheism — that  confession  of  powerlessness  to  derate 
ones  self  to  the  calculations  of  causes  and  ends. 

VI. 

PASSIONAL    ATTRACTION. 

As  our  end  here  is  to  develop  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence of  man,  it  is  important  to  study  especially  this  living 
agent,  ^vithout  which  his  general  destiny  would  never  be 
accomplished. 

Until  now,  the  study  of  man  has  been  pursued  in  the 
most  incomplete  manner  only.  The  starting  point  has  been 
a  morality  repressive,  and  not  correspondent  with  absolute 
truth.  .Philosophers  have  admitted,  as  essential  faculties 
of  man,  those  only  which  appeared  to  enter  within  their 
parrow  limit,  and  have  proscribed,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Call, 


of  sin,  of  degradation,  whatever  it  could  not  contain.  It 
has  not  even  entered  into  their  minds  to  question  morality 
and  society.  They  have  preferred  to  accuse  human  nature, 
immortal  child  of  God,  rather  than  the  creations  of  their 
insane  imaginations.  Or  if  some  one  among  them  Las 
been  brave  enough  to  proclaim  the  native  goodness  of  nuin, 
and  the  corruptions  of  dvilization,  which  deform  and  viti- 
ate him,  it  was  not  with  the  end  of  raising  him  to  a  supe- 
rior state  of  society ;  but  on  the  contrary,  of  carrying  him 
back  into  savagism,  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  desired. 

Within  these  modem  times,  alone  have  Charles  Fourier 
and  Gall  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  innocency  of  the 
fiu^ulties ;  but  espedally  to  the  first,  was  reserved  the  honor 
of  giving  a  oomplete  representation  of  the  passional  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  we  look  to  him  for  a  scientific  indica- 
tion of  the  tendencies  and  social  end  of  each  of  the  three 
spheres  of  our  activity. ' 

^Passional  Attraction,"  said  Fourier,  "is  the  iinpui?e 
given  by  nature,  anterior  to  reflection,  and  persisted  in, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  reason,  duty,  and  preju- 
dice. This  definition  indicates,  in  a  few  words,  what  are 
the  properties  and  general  characteriatioB  of  human  attrac- 
tion. One  sees,  in  &ct,  that  it  is  sovereignly  imperious ; 
that  it  yields  only  for  moments  to  resistance  which  it  can- 
not surmount ;  that  it  recompenses  by  joy,  healdi,  and 
happiness,  docility  to  its  laws,  whilst  it  punishes'  pitilessly 
wilful  disobedience. 

vn. 

PRINCIPAL  GHARACTERISTIGi  OF  ATTRACTION. 

Passional  attraction  has  three  principal  characteristics 
The  first  is  its  invincible  tendency  to  union ;  the  second, 
the  invariableness  of  its  impulses ;  the  third,  its  use  as  a 
criterion  for  reason,  to  assure  it  that  it  is  pursuing  the  right 
course. 

Reason  is  often  delusive,  when  it  acts  alone ;  but  if  it 
can  have  a  compass  to  guide  it,  it  becomes  infallible.     At- 
traction is  this  divine  compass,  by  which  man  is  permitted 
to  direct  himself  in  life.    Provided  he  knows  how  to  use 
this  instrument,  he  has  not  the  least  pretext  for  complain- 
ing of  Providence,  because  he  can  attain  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty— object  of  all  hia  desires.    It  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that  this  compass  does   not  acquire    lis  complete 
and  absolute  worth,  excepting  under  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  its  action — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  social  medium, 
where  the  passions  cannot  go  astray  ;  although  these  deviji- 
tions  are  only  another  proof  of  the  indestructibility,  and 
invariability  of  attraction.     Whatever  the  social  conditions 
may  be  in  which  man  finds  himself  placed,  there  is  alwajs 
the  same  passional  groundwork  of  existence ;  only  different 
results  are  produced,  according  to  the  obstacles  which  the 
primitive  forces  encounter,  or  the  circumstance  which  fevor 
their  development    The  passion  that  finds  itself  arrested 
in  its  natural  movement,  produces  inevitably  veiy  different 
effects  from  those  which  it  would  have  manifested  in  follow- 
ing a  direction  co-ordinate  with  the  general  course  of  the 
other  impulses.    Passional  force  can  be  disarranged,  and 
made  to  follow  indirect  methods,  but  it  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed. 
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MURDER  DISCOVERED  BY  CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Poplar  Ridos,  Cayuga  Co^  N.  Y., ) 
December  10,  1849.  f 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spbit  of  the  Ago. 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  brief 
aocount  of  experiments  in  Mesmerism,  recently  made  in 
this  vicinity,  which  have  done  not  a  little  to  establish  in 
the  minds  of  many  heretofore  skeptical,  the  claims  ^f  Mag- 
netic Clairvoyance. 

They  may  have  learned  from  the  newspapers  ere  this 
meets  their  notice,  the  particulars,  so  far  as  discovered,  of 
one  of  the  moat  diabolical  murders  on  record,  which  has 
just  been  brought  to  light  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Ve- 
nice. The  principal  facts,  however,  in  order  to  be  better 
understood,  I  will  here  repeat 

Nathan  Adler,  the  murdered  man,  was  a  German  ped- 
ler,  and  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
Bayhams,  called  upon  them  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
November  for  entertainment  during  the  night.      Mrs. 
Bayham,  at  the  time,  lay  dangerously  ill — ^a  crib  of  corn 
ha\ing  fallen  upon  her  that  very  afternoon,  seriously  in- 
juring the  spine  and  pther  parts  ;  and  precluding  almost,  in 
the  opinion  of  all,  the  possibility  of  her  recovery.    But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  has  been  proven  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  entire  community,  that  three  sons  of  the  almost 
dying  woman — ^the  oldest  scarcely  out  of  his  teens — de- 
coyed the  confiding  man  to  the  bam,  and  there,  in  cold 
blood,  murdered  him  I     No  suspicions  were  felt  of  tlio 
murder  until  his  brother  and  cousin  arrived  at  the  house 
on  the  24th  ult.,  in  search  of  him ;  when,  being  unable  to 
trace  him  further,  they  imprudently  accused  the  Bayhams' 
of  kiiling  him,  and  left  for  Syracuse  to  obtain  counsel.  No 
move  was  made  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  return  of 
the  relations,  with  a  search-warranty  on  the  26th.     Two 
nights  were  thus  left  for  them  to  be  employed  in  secreting 
the  body  and  the  goods.     Search  was  made  during  that 
day,  and  in  the  night,  or  early  next  morning,  the  three 
sons  were  arrested    for  murder.     In  the  meantime  the 
search  went  on,  the  whole  vicinity  being  much  excited. 
On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  a  piece  of  candle  and  a  pair  of 
mittens  were  found  in  the  woods,  half  a  mile  north-east  <^ 
the  house,  buried  four  feet  deep, — nearly  over  which, 
slightly  covered,  was  the  carcase  of  a  horse.    At  another 
place,  south-east  of  this,  a  skunk  was  found  near  the  sur- 
face, but  appearances  plainly  proved  that  the  earth-  had 
just  been  filled  in  to  some  depth  below. 

At  about  this  time  some  gentlemen  went  to  visit  a  Clair- 
voyant, sixteen  miles  distant.  Her  husband  mesmerised 
her,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
she  was  asked  if  there  was  any  exdtement  anywhere  in  re- 
gard to  a  murder.  She  replied  with  a  shriek ;  and  then 
went  on  to  give  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  She 
siud  that  the  body  was  then  buried  for  the  third  time,  men- 
tioning the  carcase  of  the  horse  at  the  first  place,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  then  buried  under  a  log-heap,  or  be- 
tween two  logs,  together  with  the  trunk ;  but  she  could 
give  no  definite  directions  for  ^ding  it,  though  promising 


that  it  would  be  found.    Her  description  of  the  last  place 
of  burial,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  was  also  correct. 

In  the  meantime  another  Clairvoyant,  a  young  man, 
was  being  tried  at  Northville,  where  the  prisoners  were, 
some  three  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  by  Mr.  N. 
Kellogg.  The  first  trial  was  made,  I  think,  on  Friday,  the 
30th  ult  The  subject  agreeing  substantially  with  the  first 
tried  Clairvoyant  so  &r  as  he  went.  He  traced  the  murder- 
ers to  the  top  of  a  knoll  after  the  body  was  dug  up  a  second 
time; — ^when,  as  he  said,  all  was  dark.  Nothing  fiEtrthor 
could  then  be  elicited. 

The  next  trial  was  on  Saturday  evening,  the  Istinst, 
Mr.  Kellogg  operator,  as  before.     Present,  George  Haight, 
D.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy.    Tlie  CJairvoyant  described 
the  murder,  and  two  burials  substantially  as  before,  and  again 
stopped  on  the  top  of  the  knoll.     Hore  the  Mesmeriser  ex- 
cited-the  organs  of  locality,  eventualtiy,  firmness,  <kc.,  desir- 
ing him  to  look  sharply, — ^when  he  exclaimed,  "  they've  put 
him  into  a  wagon,"     He  then  said,  "they  were  going 
towards  the  barn,"  and  finally,  "  by  the  barn," — which  is 
nearly  half  a  mile,  perhaps  more,  from  the  place,  where  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  the  second  time.     The 
barn  stands  some  ten  rods  north  of  tlie  house,  the  latter 
being  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  running  east  and  west. 
The  body,  it  was  said,  was  then  taken  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  carried  on  a  south-west  direction  to  the  road,  and  again 
put  into  the  wagon,  which  had  been  driven  through  the 
door-yard  into  the  road,  empty.     To  questions,  "where  are 
they  now  ?"  "  where  arc  they  now  1" — the  Clairvoyant  an- 
swered, "  they're  going  west" — "  they're  going  west ;"  and 
finally,  "  they've  turned   north."     "  Where  ?  at  the   red 
school-house  ?"  (the  first  corner  about  one  hundred  rods 
from  Bayham's.)     "  No."     "  At  Talcott's  Corners  ?"  (more 
than  a  mile  from  the  red  school-house.)     "  No."     "  Where 
then  ?"     "  Bettoeen  (Tie  iwo^    Here  the  operator  supposed 
a  mistake  was  made,  as  ho  recollected  no  road  there,  but 
the  subject  continued : — **  They've  turned  into  the  woods," 
which  reminded  those  present  of  a  wood-road  there.     "  The 
road  was  then  described  as  accurately,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Haight,  **  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  as 
any  one  can  now  describe  it,  who  has  been  to  the  place." 
"The  distance,  too,"  continued  the  same  gentleman,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  "  were  it  chained  to  day,  would  differ 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  that  given — three-quarters  of 
a  mile  firom  the  public  high  road." 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Messrs.  Haight  and  Pome- 
roy set  out  in  search  of  the  place  described  by  the  Clair- 
voyant, and  went. directly  to  the  place.  Mr,  Pomeroy  even 
stepped  over  the  body  of  the  fallen  tree,  in  the  top  of  which 
the  body  lay  buried,  but  perceiving  no  indications  of  it 
went  on.  Through  the  forenoon,  nearly  all  continued  as 
before  in  the  eastern  woods.  But  about  noon,  at  the  sugr 
gestion  of  the  constable,  and  the  people  from  Northville, 
two  or  three  hundred  men  collected  in  a  line,  determined 
to  scrutinize  the  entire  woods,  in  which  the  body  was  said 
to  be.  About  4  o'clock,  some  shawls  were  found  in  a 
slough-hole,  ten  or  fifteen  rods  from  the  body,  which  led  to 
a  more  confident  search  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  when 
the  body  was  found,  together  with  a  pack  and  trunk, 
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lightly  buried,  as  before  stated,  between  two  large 
branches  of  the  tree,  over  which  Mr.  Pomeroy  had  walked 
in  the  morning. 

I  have  this  statement  from  the  lips  of  both  Mr.  Kellogg 
and  Mr.  Haight  As  soon  as  tlie  body  was  found  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family — (the  old  lady  excepted,  who  is  still 
very  low) — the  old  man,  two  daughters,  and  the  youngest 
son,  were  taken  into  custody.  The  examination  was  closed 
on  the  6th  inst.,  the  three  brothers  committed  to  jail^  and 

the  rest  discharged 

Stkphen  YouifO. 


HUfnrm  MumtnlB. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 

QUARTERLY  QRCULAR    OF  THE  CENTRAL  DIYISIOIf    FOR 

NOVEMBER,  1849. 

It  is  considered  Important  by  the  Central  Division,  that  more 
full  and  complete  statistics  should  be  obtained  from  each  Hub 
Division,  than  have  heretofore  been  received.  It  is  impossible 
to  represent  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  the  increasing 
magnitude  of  its  operations,  without  a  knowledge  of  certain 
facts  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  several  Sub  Divisions. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  officers  of 
Divisions,  the  necessity  for  complying  with  the  provision  in 
the  Constitution  concerning  Quarterly  Reports.  The  table  of 
Divisions  appended  to  this  Circular,  shows  how  fully  this  re. 
quest  has  been  complied  with.  It  would  no  doubt  be.  gratify, 
ing  to  each  Sub  Division  to  know  the  extent  and  amount  of 
the  trading  operations  of  the  whole  Union,  and  to  compare  the 
results  of  each  successive  quarter.  This  result  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  each  Division  doing  its  appropriate  part  of  the  work, 
and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  on  or  before  the 
day  of  each  quarterly  assembling  of  the  Central  Division,  the 
necessary  informatioa  With  a  view  to  obtaining  this  infer- 
mation,  the  Secretary  will  append  to  his  next  Circular,  to  be 
issued  in  December,  a  blank  form,  as  follows  >.- 
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With  this  form  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  each  Division, 
it  is  hoped  the  facta  may  be  obtained  which  will  enable  the 
Central  Division  to  show  to  the  world  the  progress  and  pre- 
sent importance  of  our  institution.  The  great  battle  between 
tlie  principle  upon  which  our  Union  is  founded,  and  the  large 
class  of  persons  who  have  constituted  themselves  agents  for 
the  people,  to  dole  out  to  them,  with  multiplied  profits,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  -probably  yet  to  come.  The  gigantic  scheme 
which  we  have  so  successfully  commenced,  is  yet  to  meet  with 
fierce  attacks  from  a  powerful  foe.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
go  before  the  middling  and  pooser  classes  with  such  facts  as 
will  clearly  demonstrate  the  righteousness,  justice,  and  reason- 
ableness of  our  position.  The  Union  is  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  masses  who  toil  and  eat,  and  when  its 
plain  principles  are  fully  understood  by  those  most  interested 
for  its  uliimate  success,  its  friends  and  adherents  may  be 
termed  legion. 

Then  let  these  several  Divisions  be  true  to  themselves,  and 
true  to  the  confederacy  into  which  they  have  entered  j  if  the 


small  host  we  already  number  stand  each  by  hia  brother  in  the 
Union,  no  opposition  can  successfully  contend  against  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Albert  J.  Weight,  Secretary  C.  P. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  DIVISIOlfS. 

The  Report  from  a  Delegate  of  Div.  59,  says: — ^I  expect 
soon  to  forward  you  more  petitions.  The  cause  is  gainin^r 
ground  rapidly  in  Vermont  The  system  is  the  system  that  is 
destined  to  do  the  mercantile  business  of  the  State.^ 

Div.  73. — ^"Capital  $560.  We  are  expecting  our  capital  in- 
creased $100  or  $150  in  one  or  two  months.  Our  prospects  are 
very  favorable,  Here  is  evidently  a  growing  interest  in  fiivor  of 
the  Union." 

Div.  3. — *^  About  a  year  ago.  Division  No.  3  comprised  near- 
ly 300  members ;  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  general  *  Union,'  vainly  supposing  that  they 
were  not  benefited  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  could  trade  to 
better  advantage  if  disconnected  from  it 

The  Division  had  sold  their  goods  at  an  advance  on  the  prime 
cost  of  8  per  cent,  and.  discovered  that  they  had  lost  money. 
A  minority  of  the  Division,  believing  that  *  union '  was  the 
only  safe  course,  withdrew  from  the  location  and  started  an. 
other  store,  retaining  their  number  after  the  majority  had  adopt- 
ed  a  new  style. 

Fearing  that  8  per  cent  would  not  pay,  the  Division  voted 
to  put  the  per  eentage  at  8  to  members  and  10  to  the  public, 
and  after  nine  months,  finding  the  increase  of  capital  to  be  too 
speedy,  the  per  eentage  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle,  as  it  is 
not  the  desire  of  this  Division  to  make  money. 

The  profits  aince  last  November  amouit  to  over. $850.  The 
Diviaioa  voted,  that,  since  adhering  to  the  Union  has  proved  to 
be  the  only  safe  ground,  they  will  give  it  all  the  support  in 
their  power. 

This  Division  supplies  the  poor  of  South  Boston  with  the 
goods  at  prime  cost. 

So  far  as  the  old  majority  (now  known  as  *  Laborers* 
Union')  is  concerned,  the  impression  is,  that  their* tale  will 
soon  be  told.' " 

Div.  55.— *<  Division  55  pays  for  rent  of  Store  and  Hall  for 
meetings,  $108  per  annum ;  pays  stor^eeper  $700;  three  Di- 
rectors and  Treasurer  $25  each.  Amount. of  sales  for  the 
quarter  ending  August  24th,  1849,  $8,26541.  The  sales  to 
members  are  at  cost  of  goods  at  the  store ;  six  per  cent  ad- 
vance is  charged  on  goods  sold  to  persons  not  members; 
paying  all  the  expenses,  and  leaving  a  surplus  of  $190  50. 
There  are  about  forty  widows  and  indigent  persons  trading 
with  the  store  on  the  same  terms  as  members." 

Div.  81^^  This  Division  has  been  formed  something  less  tlmn 
two  years,  and  has  in  every  sense  exceeded,  in  point  of  useful- 
ness, all  our  expectations.  From  a  sale  of  $160  per  week, 
we  have  increased  to  something  over  $500  per  week,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  store  in  the  place  that  sells 
near  as  much.  We  have  probably  increased  the  last  three 
months,  over  and  above  our  actual  expenses,  $80." 


^•< 


PRACTICAL  MEIJORATIONS. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  you  some  preliminary  statements  on 
two  new  institntions  for  popular  improvement  that  have  been 
proposed  and  accomplished  within  a  few  years.  I  allude  to  the 
lodging-houses  for  poor  families,  and  also  for  single  persona 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  the  public  baths.  It  is  proved  that  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind  have  not  been  burthensome  to  the 
Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes, 
which  founded  them ;  that  they  have  even  paid  .five  per  cent 
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interest  on  the  capital  employed,  and  on  increase  of  capital* 
\^'hicli  i»  designed,  as  it  accumulates,  to  construct  similar  es- 
tablishments. The  Bishop  of  London  took  occasion  of  the 
Thanksgiving  to  make  a  voluntary  appeal  for  subacriptions,  in 
an  Episcopal  letter,  in  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  amount  of 
contributions  increases  every  day.  They  amounted  yestesday 
to  about  96,000. 

The  Society  for  improving  the  Lodging-houses  of  the  Poorer 
Chisses,  which  has  ahready  many  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blootnsbury  and  Hatton  Garden,  at  the  West  End,  and  which 
iinuibers  also  in  several  places,  and  particularly  in  Leicester 
2Sq  u.ire,  many  very  flourishing  bathing  establishments,  is  about 
to  opeu  a  new  house,  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
fiinilies,  ia  a  crowded  locality,  between  New  Oxford  and  Rus- 
seUs«treet.  The  establishment  will  be  entirely  ready  for  use 
by  next  March.  It  contains .  small  suites  of  rooms  and  sep- 
iwAiQ  cliambers.  Each  suite  of  rooms  will  have  a  small  com- 
mon parlor,  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  by  sixteen  feet  two  inches,  a 
Bleepin«j-chamber  twelve  and  a  half  feet  by  eight  feet  two 
inches,  a  second  sleeping-chamber  ten  feet  by  eight,  a  conve- 
nient ante-chamber,  a  kitchen,  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  an 
open  gallery  five  feet  in  front  Each  division  forms  a  square 
Hpartment,  containing  less  than  seven  windows,  and  conse- 
quently exempt  from  the  tax.  The  total  expense  of  constmc- 
tion  nmounts  to  $39,360,  and  by  paying  a  premium  of  1  per 
cent,  the  building  is  insunxL 

The  lower  story  is  divided  into  numerous  work-rooms,  with 
a  common  wash-room  and  baths. 

Tlie  comnmications  between  the  different  stories  is  by  an 
open  stairway  leading  to  the  galleries,  where  are  the  entrance 
and  the  ante^^hamber  of*  each  suite  of  rooms. 

The  Society  has  already  laid  out  $85,000  upon  its  different 
establishments. — Foreign  CarresponderU  of  ike  N.  Y,  Trilnine, 

mm 

S0CIALI8MAND  ANTI-SOCIALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  CHAUr  OF  WAOES^LAVSBT  BE-RIVETED. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  have  adopted  the  law  changing 
certain  articles  of  the  penal  code  relative  to  coalitions  on  the 
p:irt  of  masters  or  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  strikes,  lower- 
ing* or  raising  wages,  &c.  By  the  old  law,  just  abolished, 
masters  were  punishable  for  coalitions  ng.iinst  Uieir  workmen, 
but  the  punishment  was  much  less  in  their  case  than  in  that  of 
workmen  accused  of  the  same  offense.  Tne  new  law  reme- 
dies this,  and  enacts  as  follows: 

"*  All  coalitions  among  masters  tending  to  lower  salaries,  if 
tiiere  lias  been  an  attempt  or  commencement  of  execution;  all 
coalition  on  the  part  of  workmen  to  create  a  strike,  or  prevent 
wurkmen  from  going  there  either  before  or  after  certain  hours; 
und  in  general  to  suspend,  prevant,  or  increase  the  price  of 
work,  if  there  has  been  an  attempt  or  commencement  of  exe- 
cution, are  punishable,  as  regards  the  prime  movers,  with  im- 
priKonment  of  from  two  to  five  years.  Further,  all  masters  or 
workmen  who  shall  have  imposed  fines  other  than  those 
fixed  by  regulation,  or  shall  make  interdictions  or  prescriptions 
by  threats,  shall,  beside  the  punishment  abovementioned,  to 
whk'h  they  are  liaUe,  be  i^aeed  for  five  years,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  polkte." 


REVOLUTION  PROGRESSIVE. 

Parm,  Nov.  22,  1849. 
The  Revolution  is  progressing  steadily  in  France,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  generally.  The  declihe  and  fall  of  old 
ideas  and  the  germination  of  new  theories  assist  each  other 
ia  their  evolutions,  as  tlie  fermentation  and  absorption  of  the 
1>  lip  or  fruit  of  any  kind  of  seed  accompanies  and  fosters  the 


development  of  the  fortheoming  germ.  The  men  of  capital 
and  privilege  and  rank  are  falling  out  more  violently  every- 
where among  tiiemselves — as  men  of  labor,  slavery  and  pov- 
erty are  organizing  new  associations  on  the  principles  of  unity 
and  equity. 

The  Revolution  is  progressing  steadily  in  theory  and  prac- 
tk^ :  all  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  pulling  down  or  building 
up,  and  something  grand  and  hopeful  may  be  looked  for  confi- 
dently— and  I  think  ere  long-^from  the  great  providential 
movement  of  the  age.  One  hopeful  sign  is  manifested  by  the 
endless  splittingv  of  the  **  fHetids  of  order  ^  and  another  by  the 
active  thought  and  zeal  increasing  everywhere  among  the  la- 
boring classes  and  the  lovers  of  fair  play.  Socialism  is  gain- 
ing wisdom  daily,  and  enlightenment  as  privileged  authority  is 
sinking  deeper  into  siUineBs  and  foul  obscurity. 

These  are  happy  signs — and  I  rejoice  in  them.  The  friends 
of  Truth  and  laberty  may  all  rejoice  in  them;  for  they  an- 
nounce the  coming  day  of  Freedotn  for  Humanity — whatever 
winds  and  storms  may  intervene  between  the  fading  darkneas 
of  the  moral  night  and  the  long  hoped-for  nuiiance  of  the  spir- 
itual sun. — Foreign  Cor,  of  N,  Y,  T\ihune, 
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Emanttei.  Swedeotjorg:  A  Biography,  By  James  John 
Garth  Wilkinson.  Boston:  Otis  Ciapp.  New  York:  John 
Allen,    pp.  270. 

A  more  attractive  title-page  than  this  could  not  well  be  pre- 
sented to  any  one  who  has  read  J.  J.  G.  Ws  racy  letters  to 
the  Tribune  and  the  Ckronotype,  even  if  be  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  introductions  to  *«  The  Animal  Kingdom," 
and  "  The  Economy," — those  adrah*able  essays,  whose  pure, 
solid  thought  and  well  wrought,  finished  expression  placed 
thehr  writer  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  authors. 
And  expectation,however  highly  raised  by  the  title,wi]l  be  fully 
gratified  by  the  book.  Sympathy  has  endowed  the  disciple 
with  uisight  rightly  to  appreciate,  worthily  to  portray  the 
master.  Most  lovingly  was  the  work  attempted ;  most  genially 
has  it  been  fulfilled.  **I  hpe  written  the  life  affirmatively," 
says  Mr.  W,,  **  because  I  could  not  help  iu  *  *  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  will  better  please  me  than  a  fair  biography,  by  another 
from  the  opposite  pomt  of  view.  *  *  I  have  said  of  Sweden- 
horg  the  worst  that  I  honestly  can ;  it  will  be  a  good  voke  that 
says  the  lawful  best    I  have  not  attempted  it." 

Passages  not  a  few  are  marked  for  extracU  in  future  num- 
bers. Meanwhile,  however,  readers  who  wish  really  to  form  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man,  now  universally  recognized  as  a  tran- 
scendent scientific  genius,  and  reverently  regarded  by  an  in- 
creasing body  of  earnest  believers  as  ike  Seer  of  modem 
times,  are  counselled  to  buy  this  book.  It  is  worth  being  owned 
and  studied  till  one  makes  it  his  own,  or  rather  is  r&>made  by 
it,  in  the  image  of  the  truly  grand  original,  whom  it  describes. 
In  going  through  it,  the  surprise  is  ever  fresh  at  the  skilb  vrith 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  illumined  the  abstrasest  doctrines, 
and  thrown  a  charm  of  glowing  naturalness  around  the  most 
subtile  spiritu^ism.    Part  I.  opens  thus: 

"  The  majority,  it  is  true,  know  nothing  of  Swedenborg;  and 
it  is  for  them  we  write.  But  the  vaat  majority  of  those  who 
do  know — and  the  number  is  considerable  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world — ^regard  him  with  respect  and  afi^ectionate  «id- 
miration ;  many  hailing  him  as  the  herald  of  a  new  church 
upon  earth ;  many  as  a  gift  of  the  same  provident  deity  who 
has  sent,  as  indirect  messengers,  the  other  secular  leaders  of 
the  racer— the  great  poets,  tiie  great  philosophers,  the  guiding 
intellects  of  the  sciences ;  many  also  still  looking  towards  his 
works  in  order  to  gain  instruction  from  them,  and  to  settle  for 
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themselves  the  author's  place  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
kind.  We  ourselves  are  in  all  these  classes,  allowing  them  to 
modify  each  other;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  are  suitable 
to  address  tliose  who  know  less  of  the  subject,  for  we  have  no 
position  to  mainUiin  but  the  facts  of  the  ca^e. 

**  Now  whence  this  change  in  public  opinion  ?  It  has  been 
the  most  silent  of  revolutions,  a  matter  almost  of  signs  and 
whispers*  Swedenborg's  admirers  have  simply  kept  his  books 
cfore  the  public,  and  given  them  their  good  word  when  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  rest  has  been  done  over  the  heads  of  men, 
by  the  course  of  events,  by  the  advance  of  the  sciences,  by  our 
new  liberties  of  thought,  Sy  whatever  makes  man  fW>m  igno* 
rant,  enlightened,  and  from  seasoal,  refined  and  spiritualized. 
In  short,  it  is  the  world's  progress  under  Providence,  which  has 
brought  it  to  Swede nborgs  door.  For  where  a  new  truth  has 
been  discovered,  that  truth  has  said  a  courteous  word  for 
Swedenborg ;  where  a  new  science  bas  sprung  up  and  entered 
upon  its  conquest,  that  science  has  pointed  with  sUent^Jipeak- 
ing  finger  to  something  friendly  to,  and  suggestive  of  itself  in 
Swedenborg ;  where  a  new  spirit  has  entered  the  world,  that 
spirit  has  flown  to  its  mate  in  Swedenborg;  where  the  age  has 
felt  its  own  darimess  and  confessed  it,  the  students  of  Swe- 
denborg have  been  convinced  that  there  was  in  him  mucli 
of  the  light  which  all  hearts  were  seeking.  And  so  forth.  The 
fact  then  is,  that  an  unbelieving  century  could  see  nothing  in 
Swedenborg;  that  its  successor,  more  trustful  and  truthful, 
sees  more  and  more ;  and  strong  indications  exist  that  in  another 
fiNHi-and-twenty  years  the  field  occupied  by  this  author  must 
be  visited  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  en  masse^  and  whether 
they  will  or  no ;  because  it  is  not  proselyUsm  that  will  take 
them  there,  but  the  expansion  and  culmination  of  the  truth,  and 
the  organic  course  of  events.  The  following  pages  will  have 
their  end  if  they  be  one  pioneer  in  this  path  which  the  learned 
and  the  rulers  are  to  traverse.** 


^••» 


Reviews  atid  Essays. — By  E.  S.  Holland.  Wm.  Crosby  & 
II.  P.  Nichols,  Boston.  Francis  &  Co.,  New  York,  printed 
with  the  admirable  correctness  and  elegance  which  mark 
all  the  work  of  John  Wilson. 

This  Book  is  ^  characterized  by  one  leading  idea,"  to  use  the 
authors  language,  **  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  nature  in 
all  that  constitutes  the  true  glory  of  man.''  Its  temper  is 
liberal,  hopeful,  humane ;  its  trains  of  thought  are  expansive, 
calmly  aspiring,  for  the  most  part  attractively  fresh;  its  ex- 
pres.sion  is  even,  graceful,  always  simple,  often  strong.  Had 
this  book  appeared  twenty-five  years  2^0,  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  prairie-land  expedition;  but  now,  it  must  be  said 
tliat  the  wide  toesl  of  hopeful  discovery  hi^  been  opened  far 
beyond  the  clearings  here  described.  There  are  passages,  io- 
deed,  in  the  vokime  which  indicate  that  the  writer- has  beea  to 
**  California,"  surveyed  a  placer  or  two,  bagged  some  dust,  and 
brought  it  home ;  but  perhaps  he  thinks  the  Utopian  fever  in 
the  public  mind  already  too  high,  and  prefers  to  tarry  with 
friends  in  the  homestead,  till  tlie  railroad  to  the  ** Pacific'* 
future  is  opened.  To  drop  the  metaphor :  while  we  heartily 
respond  to  Mr.  Holland's  Christian  Liberalism^  we  feel  the  lack 
of  Christian  Socialism,  For  those  who  are  seeking  for  them- 
selves or  for  others  an  Exodus  from  bigotry,  theologieal, 
moral,  literary,  these  Essays  will  be  a  safe,  strong-limbed,  brave- 
hearted  guide.  We  liave  marked  some  extracts  for  future 
numbers,  good  gold  coins  from  our  author's  mint. 


■^•» 


Psychology  :  or  the  Science  of  the  Soul  considered  Physiolog- 
ically and  Philosophically,  with  an  Appendix  containinff 
notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  experience;  by  Joseph 
Haddock,  M.  D.  With  engravings  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street.  New 
York.    pp.  109.    Price  25  cents. 

Among  tlie  many  interestuig  works  on  "  Mesmerism,'*  w^hose 
number  and  variety  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising 
sitrns  of  the  times,  we  have  met  with  none  which  more 
briefly  and  clearly  sets  before  the  reader  tlie  facts  and  Liws  of 


man's  Pstcrical  Life,  than  these  lectures  of  Dr.  Haddock. 
After  a  brief  notice  of  Mesmer,  the  author  proceeds  to  trace 
the  degrees  of  the  Psychks  State  from  Simple  Sleep  to  Spiritoal 
Life^— then  examines  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System^ — ^whieh 
portion  of  the  book,  admirably  complete  and  lucid  in  itself,  is 
made  more  valuable  by  sixteen  illustrations ; — next  diseosses 
the  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Mesmerism,  making  a  new 
and  important  distinction  between  Pstciteism  and  S0MHQ1.1SM, 
or  the  Soul  Body  and  the  Brain;  and  closes  with  an  Appendix 
filled  with  instructive  records  of  Psychk»l  experience.  We 
wish  the  Am^can  pubKshers  had  retained  the  authors  title  of 
PsYcmESMr-for  it  is  a  good  name,  a  philosophically  true  namet 
a  name  that  is  needed,  and  one  that  should  become  popular. 


3flii0tellaiiq. 


THE  MYSTTERIODS  KNOCKING. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  the  paragraph  justly  criticised 
below  made  its  way,  unknown  to  him,  into  the  columns  of 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  While  too  slightly  informed  to 
hazard  a  judgment  upon  these  remarkable  phenomena,  he 
waits  with  deep  interest  for  the  developmentB  which  tbeie 
is  reason  to  hope  will  soon  be  made.  Meanwhile  he  readi- 
ly gives  place'  to  the  following  communieadoii. 

Auburn,  N,  Y.,  Dec  26,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Age : 

In  your  paper  of  Dec.  15th,  I  .find  a  paragraph  with 
the  clamc  heading,  ^Siop  dat  knocking^  which  is  so  much 
at  variance  with  facts  that  I  deem  it  right  to  correct  some 
of  its  misstatements,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
style,  80  contrary  to  the  general  tone  of  The  Age,  In  that 
it  is  stated  that  "•  the  presence  in  any  place  of  a  Mrs.  Fish 
and  a  Miss  Cox,  (should  be  Fox,)  ladies  well  known  in 
Rochester,  produces  the  knocking ;  and  without  their  pres- 
ence the  noise  is  never  heard, ^  The  fact  is,  they  are  he.ard 
in  a  number  of  families  in  Rochester,  Auburn,  and  various 
other  places  in  Western  New  York.  I  state  this  on  my 
own  knowledge — ^not  hearsay.  They  (the  sounds)  are 
heard  not  only  where  the  persons  above  mentioned  are 
not  present,  bat  wheri  they  have  never  been  pretent 

If  the  editor  had  read  the  statement  in  the  Tribune — 
published  nearly  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  para- 
graph— ^in  regard  to  the  meetings  at  Rochester,  it  does 
seem  that  his  common  candor  would  have  prevented  him 
from  inserting  a  paragraph  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
facts  well  known  and  widely  published., 

It  is,  as  yet,  an  unexplained  but  fast-spreading  phenome- 
na, which  has  only  three  main  facts  incontestibly  establish- 
ed, viz  :  Hie  sounds,  the  display  of  intellig^oe  superior  to 
the  persons  who  hear  them,  and  the  absence  of  all  collu- 
sion or  deception.  Leaving  it  here,  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  matter  must  ask  others,  if  they  can,  to  explain 
them  in  candor.  If  they  cannot  do  it,  let  them — at  all 
events  such  papers  as  the  Age — ^refrain  from  using  so  cheap 
a  "weapon  as  ridicule  and  misrepresentation.     E.  W.  C. 


The  Charcoal  Road — Something  New^. — ^The  following 
statement  from  Joshua  Hathaway,  of  Wisconsin,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Company,  gives  some  interesting  details  about 
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the  charcoal  road  on  their  line,  between  Poplar  creek  and 
Pewaukee. 

Tho  Madiaon,  Watertown  and  Milwaukee  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany have  contracted  for  the  oonstmction  of  four  miles  of 
charcoal  road,  in  place  of  planking.  The  price  of  conatmetion 
is  4(1,200  per  mile,  exrlusive  of  sluice  ways  and  deep  grading, 
nrhich  is  to  be  paid  for  in  addition. 

The  mode  of  conatmction  is  as  follows  :<— 

Tho  wood  taken  from  the  track  is  cut  info  l^e  longest 
possible  cutsi  being  straight;  the  stumps  reduced  to  the  sur. 
face  ;  the  wood  being  piled  lengthways,  eight  fSeet  wide,  four 
feet  higrh,  with  slopes  of  forty-five  degrees,  is  covered  with 
straw,  and  earth  from  the  ditches,  is  ^en  charred  and  <|uench- 
ed  in  ten  days.  The  earth  cover  is  then  vaked  off  to  the  four 
feet  next  inside  to  the  ditches ;  the  chaicoal  is  then  raked  opon 
to  the  width  of  sixteen  feet,  two  feet  thick  in  the  center,  and 
a  foot  at  the  margin ;  the  bnmcd  earth  at  the  sides  is  then  to 
be  mked  into  shape,  and  the  weather  and  use  will  complete  the 
work. 

Tlie  company  are  confident  tiiat  this  charred  portion  will 
prove  the  be^t  and  most  economical  and  durable  portion  of 
their  rood. 


SciEimFic  Dbstritctivenbss. — Commander  Jerningham  is 
concentrating  the  broadside  of  the  Leander*  The  object  of 
this  is  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  delivering  the  first  broadside 
with  the  most  deadly  effect ;  the  whole  of  the  gnns  should  be 
ITred  simnitaneously,  or  the  smoke  from  a  single  gun  wonld 
obscure  the  object  at  the  moment  the  others  are  to  fire ;  and 
oiler  the  smoke  has  rendered  everything  invisible  from  betweea 
decks,  the  only  chance  of  getting  a  sight  of  the  enemy  is  from 
the  upper  deck,  or  aloft,  as  long  as  the  mnsts  are  left  standing* 
Captain  Jerningham's  plan,  therefore,  which  was  satisfiictorily 
proved  on  board  the  Wellesly,  in  India  and  China,  in  1837,  and 
on  board  the  Fxcellent  in  1347,  is  one  that  may  be  adopted  in 
every  ship  without  any  additional  fittings,  and  in  a  few,  hours. 
The  guns  may  be-  brought  into  position  to  cover  a  horizontal 
line  varying  in  length  flrom  one  inch  to  fifty  feet,  at  any  dis- 
tance up  to  she  thousand  yards  within  the  angle  of  training  of 
the  guns  in  the  ports,  and  the  fire  repeated  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  rapidity  as  is  now  done  with  the  single  guns. 


trade  of  Kidderminster  may  be  promoted, — ^requests  them  to 
form  committees  of  the  men  at  the  principal  firm,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  make  some  improvements  in  their  staple  manufacture 
which  may  call  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  thenn— -and  offers 
tho  munifieent  prize  of  100  guineas  for  the  man  or  set  of  men 
who  may  invent  a  new  artusle  of  any  description,  provided  it 
is  done  in  Kidderminster,  and  adapted  for  g^ieral  use. 


^•» 


BALLOONiNa. — ^The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Gale,  through 
the  London  newspapers,  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  Sir  John  Franklin  by  a  balloon  ascent^  has  called 
forth,  in  Paris,  a  letter  from  a  M.  Dupuis  Delcourt — alleging 
that  the  first  idea  of  such  an  ascent  in  the  Polar  regions  was 
made  by  him  in  a  publication  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  repeated  in  another  publication  in  1845.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Mr.  Delcourt,  not  content  with  robbing  the  English  lieu- 
tenant of  his  laurels,  gravely  assures  the  world  that  he  is 
about  to  promulgate  a  project  for  undertaking  the  Lircumnavi- 
gation  of  the  globe  by  means  of  balloons ;  and  he  says  that  he 
shall  apjfeal  to  the  government,  to  foreign  and  national  acade- 
mies, and  to  other  learned  bodies  for  the  means  of  executing 
his  project  As  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond  that  state  of 
aerostatic  science  in  whkh  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  a  bal- 
loon  is  deemed  a  marvellous  exploit,  ft  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Frenchman's  scheme  will  meet  wiUi  much  encourage- 
ment. 


4»M* 


f  » 


Useful  Invention. — ^It  is  stated  that  a  new  machine  has 
been  invented  for  sawing  ships'  timbers,  calculated  to  have  an 
influence  in  cheapening  construction  which  will  be  of  some  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws. 
It  has  becA  introduced  into  the  ship-building  establishment  of 
Mr.  Wigram,  London  (where  four  of  them  are  now  being  put 
up),  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  found  upon  trial  to  produce 
not  only  a  considerable  saving  in  wages,  but  also  in  materials. 
Its  construction  is  simple^  and  it  cuts  the  floors,  the  futtocks, 
and  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  timbers  required  in  a  ship, 
80  as  to  render  them  capable  of  being  at  once  placed  in  their 
position  without  any  operation  of  hand  labor. 


^•» 


The  Industeial  Exhibitxon  in  186l.^-The  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  great  trial  of  the  industrial  strength  of 
nations  which  stands  for  1851  are,  we  are  happy  to  announoe, 
progressing  successfully.  The  sum  of  j&20,000  to  be  given 
away  as  prizes  has  'been  deposited,  and  stands  now  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  objects  intended.  Mr.  Lea,  of  Ast- 
ley,  Worcestershire^  formerly  a  large  manufacturer,  has  put 
the  working  men  of  Kidderminster  into  training  for  the  con- 
test He  has  issued  an  address  to  them,  in  which  he  calls  their 
attention  to  the  projected  exhibition  as  a  means  by  which  the 


Commitments  nr  Brooklyn. — ^We  are  indebted  to  our 
friend  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  for  the  following  statistics  of  crime  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  last  twelve  years.  There  were  confined  in 
the  county  jail  in  1838,  111  persons;  in  1839,  256;  in  1840, 
36l ;  making  a  total  of  728,  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Udell. 
In  1841,  362;  in  1842,  328;  in  1843,  417;  making  a  totil  of 
1,107,  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Stryker.  In  1844,  587 ;  in 
1845,712;  in  1846,864;  making  a  total  of  2,163,  under  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  In  1847, 1,172 ;  in  1848,  1,850;  in 
1849,  2,672 ;  making  a  total  of  5,C94,  under  the  mayoralty  of 
Mr.  Van  Voorliees. 

The  statistics,  as  above  arranged,  show  at  a  glance  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime  within  the  period  named  llie  expenses  of 
supporting  the  jail  is  now  about  (20,000  per  annum.  Does 
any  one  pretend  to  doubt  that  rum  is  the  great  cause  of  this 
ahurraing  increase  1  There  are  now  in  jail  33  men  for  drunk- 
enness, 27  women  for  ditto,  and  8  boys,  the  children  of  drunk- 
en parents ;  and  yet  people  ibid  their  arms  and  do  nothing. 


•4»«»> 


The  Law  of  Coptright. — A  curious  case  relative  to  this 
law  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  last  Wednesday. 
Messrs.  Leader  and  Cock  entered  an  action  against  Mr.  Strange, 
for  publishing  in  the  Musical  Bouquet,  a  song  entitled  "  My 
Boyhood's  Love,"  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  Charles  Brohnra  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  in  an  opera  of  Flotow's, '  entitled 
**  Leoline.'*  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  thiit  the  plaintiff's 
copy  was  altered  from  the  original,  and  that  the  defendanfs 
was  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  version.  After  hearing 
the  evidence  of  several  musical  celebrities,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  giving,  however,  the  defendant  leave 
to  move  to  have  it  entered  for  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
published  and  not  printed  the  song,  and  did  not  know  that  it 
was  unlawfully  printed  and  published. 


<»•> 


National  Fbeehold  Lani>-Society. — A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Monday  evening,  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  this  society.  *  Mr.  S.  Morley  having  been  voted 
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to  the  chair,  opened  the  bQ8ine89>^6f  the  evening  in  a  few  ob- 
servatioBB  relating  to  the' society.  >Ir.  Cobden  then  presented 
himsdf  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  first  resolution,  which 
be  did  in  these  tenne — ^^That  the  freehold  land-movement, 
adapted^at  it  is' to  the  vanous  positions  and  circumstances  of 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  par- 
liamentary representation  bf  the  country.**  The  honorable 
gentlemivi  spoke  at  some  length,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  infuse  the  practical  sense  of  the  people  into 
the  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter's  profligate  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money.  Me  saw  no  way  of  doing  this 
but  by  increasing  the  number  of  voters,  and  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  proceeding  but  by  the  purchase  of  lOs.  freeholds. 
The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  "Wilkinson 
was  carried.  A  second  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Gilpin, 
and  seconded  by  Nr.  W.  J.  Hall,  declared  that  the  movement 
was  calculated  to  improve  the  social  and  roesal  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Mr.  John  Chapel  spoke  in  support  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  also  carried  unanimouslv:  and  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Cobden  the 
meeting  terminated.  / 
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A  Mo2iet-Lehdeb*s  Clebk's  CoNscuBvcB.'-^t  a  trial  whkh 
took  place  in  the  Court  of  Queea*s  B^ich  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  j&SOO,  for  whkh  the  defend- 
ant  Mr.  Howard,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Lord  Wicklow,  had 
received  no  consideration,  a  witness  named  Parry,  clerk  to  the 
plaintiff  lio^d,  a  money-lender,  gave  the  following  evidence,  on 
his  cross-examination : — ^I  was  about  a  year  in  Uoycf  s  ^i^ice. 
He  trusted  me.  We  had  no  difference,  but  that  he  did  «6t  pay 
me.  I  have  got  a  judgment  of  the  County  Court  against  him 
for  £15  for  salary.  I  tlireatened  him  to  do  all  the  mischief  I 
could  unless  he  paid  me.  I  have  not  yet  been  paid.  I  only 
want  my  money.  If  he  had  paid  me  I  should  not  have  bother' 
ed  myself  about  these  transactions.  I  did  make  up  my  mind  to 
do  him  all  the  mischief  I  could,  I  did  not  change  my  mind,  I 
thought  the  business  1  was  doing  for  Am  U)as  nefarious,  I  did 
not  teU  him  so,  I  had  to  get  my  living,  I  was  not  doing  thai 
for  myself  I  did  not  do  the  wrong — he  did  it,  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  what  I  did  as  his  clerk.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant 


An  IsGBiiious  Invbntio!!  fob  Eablt  Risebs. — ^A  meehiinie, 
residing  at  104  Newcastle  street,  Hulroe,  has  oonstructed  a 
little  machine  for  the  purpose  of  awaking  himself  early  in  the 
morning.  To  a  Dutch  clock  in  the  kitchen  he  has  ^  attached  a 
lever,  from  which  a  wire  communicates  through  the  ceilmg  fo 
the  bedroom  above,  in  which  he  has  affixed  his  novel  invention. 
Having  set  the  lever  to  any  hour  at  which  he  may  wish  to  be 
awakened,  when  the  time  arrives,  it  is  released  by  the  clock, 
and  the  machinery  up  stairs  rings  a  bell,  then  strikes  a  match, 
which  lights  an  oil  lamp.  This  lamp  runs  upon  four  wheels, 
and  is  at  the  same  instant  propelled  through  a  tin  tube  on  a 
minature  railway,  about  five  feet  long,  which  is  raised,  by  small 
iron  supporters,  a  few  inches  above  the  bedroom  floor.  Near  the 
end  of  the  "  line"  is  fixed  an  elevated  iron  stand,  upon  which 
a  small  tea  kettle  is  placed  (holding  about  a  pint),  and  imme- 
diately under  it,  by  the  aid  oi  a  spring,  the  lamp  is  stopped, 
and  its  flame  boils  the  water  in  the  kettle  in  twenty  minutes, 
this  enables  him  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  prior  to  going 
to  work.  The  bell  attached  is  so  powerful  that  it  awakes  his 
neighbor,  and  the  machine  altogether  is  of  a  ver}'  neat  appear- 
ance, the  mechanism  being  of  polished  iron.  The  inventor  has 
made  it  during  his  leisure  hours,  and  has  been  about  eighteen 
months  in  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  perfection.  He  has  also 
combined  economy  uith  utility,  as  the  working  of  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  a  halfpenny  ppr  weeic ! 


PROSPECTUS  FOB  VOLUME  SECOND. 

The  Spirit  or  tbb  Aok  ib  designed  to  be  a  medium  for 
that  Life  of  Divine  Hu^aniit,  which*  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  ReactioD,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealtlis,  and  man  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named  : — 

L  Transitional  Hefomu-^^uch  -^  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-felavery,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchaoge  and  Cor- 
rency,  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Educatioii, l?eaoe. 

IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

.IIL  The  One  True,  Holy,  Vniversal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  with  God  rn 
perfect  Love. 

-  IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
tlie  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heav^i 
in.  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  summa- 
ries of  News,  esi^ecially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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THE  IMAGE  BREAKER. 

BY  WM.  OLAUD  BUUBNE. 

1  walked  the  centuried  aisle  of  Olden  Tms, 

In  the  gfreat  temple  of  the  added  yeara» 

And  sa-w  the  old  mosaic  stained  with  tears, 
Or  graven  with  the  style  of  monster  erime; 
The  pillars,  scolptared  with  the  sharpened  sword, 

Bore  images  of  vile  device,  and  stayed 
The  antique  roof  of  darkness,  while  there  pomred 

Through  bloodstained  windows,  where  the  sanlight  played, 
A  lurid  gleam,  that  with  a  dotbtfnl  ray 
Kept  Darkness  struggling  at  the  door  of  Day. 

Far  down  the  vista  broke  a  feeble  light. 

And  hastmiing  tiiithwward  my  feet  were  turned ; 
There,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  night, 

A  forge  I  saw,  and  fixea  thereon  that  burned ; 
The  grotesque  Vukaas,  with  their  practiced  ricill,    ' 

Were  taught  by  one  who  as  a  monarch  bade 
The  artisans,  that  knew  his  inmost  will, 

And  at  his  feet  their  choicest  works  di^layed. 

The  vaulted  roof,  the  aiches,  and  the  aisle 
They  lighted  up,  and  forth  the  Vulcans  bote 
Th«r  imagss  of  iron,  brass,  and  more 

Than  e'er  had  names,  and  clanked  fht&r  chains  the  while ; 

And  sitting  one  by  one  on  altars  high, 

They  bade  the  worshippers  of  each  draw  nigh. 

With  golden  censers  down  the  aisle  they  swept, 

Each  to  his  altar  that  he  loved  the  best ;. 
And  at  the  ehrines  strict  servkse  long  they  kept,    ' 

And  faith  in  baldest  lies  with  joy  confessed ; 
The  incense  rose— the  solemn  anthems  rolled 
In  swelling  peals;  the  temple  grim  and  old. 
In  which  I  heard  the  strains  of  worship  rise, 
Was  Folly's  fane  of  old  Idolatries. 

One  waa  an  image  wrought  of  finest  gold— 

A  Crown  was  on  its  head,  and  eountless  gems. 

And    jewels  rare,  and  many  diadems, 
That  lay  around,  the  costly  offerings  told : 
Upon  his  brow,  **  The  Right  Divine  of  Kikgs,* 

In  antique  characters  was  graven  deep, 
Whfle  sceptres,  thrones,  and  royal  birth  were  things 

Mid  which  the  millions  worshipped  but  to  weep. 


There  frowned  tiie  monster  of  the  Old  World's  deaUi— 
Hideous  of  form,  outstretching  countless  hands. 
Which  grasped  with  demon  force  the  iron  bands 
Corroded  with  the  captives  stifled  breath : 
And  while  tiiey  chanted  still  they  groaned  with  pain. 
And  loved  the  *^  TrRAinnr,"  but  cursed  the  chain. 

Near  these  sat  one  to  whom  ten  thousand  priests 
Made  sacrifice  of  souls  in  countless  feasts : 
One  hand  was  raised  to  heaven — one  grasped  the  earth 
With  one  it  dared  the  sovereignly  of  God, 
Yet  lusting  for  the  things  of  sensual  birth. 
It  claimed  the  clod. 

One  stood  in  bloody  pools. 
Near  which  a  fierce  old  demon  took  his  place  ; 

Around  were  shackles,  whips,  and  branding  tools. 
To  sear  the  name  of  ** slave  **  in  every  fiice; 
And  groans  were  heard,  and  sighs  of  anguish  deep— 
With  crimsoned teaca,  that  only  slaves  may  wq^eS 

One  was  of  plastic  elay.    Refined  or  rode, 

It  changed  its  form  to  each  as  each  drew  ni^  ; 
And  though  their  vision  varied,  there  they  stood. 

While  *"  Great  is  Dum  "  rent  the  distant  sky ; 
*'  Society  "  arranged  by  gods  of  old 
Was  here  a  demi-god  of  changing  mold; 
And  down  the  aisle  the  deities  were  seen, 

With  priests  and,  vestals  at  eaoh  sacred  shrine, 
The  millions  bowing  as  they  passed  between. 

And  swinging  ceoaeiB  at  the  name  divine ; 
The  bloody  Murs  won  holocausts  of  floiil»— « 
The  gallows  stood  'mid  broken  golden  bowls— 
The  goddess  F^ion  won  the  giddy  throng. 
While  Fame  allured  the  cheated  fools  along. 

Hien  The  Rsformsr,  clothed  in  glorious  youth, 
Who  bore  a  ponderous  sledge,  resistless  Truth, 
Came  down  the  aisle 
And  saw  the  altars  vile: 
With  Light  that  purely  beamed,  and'Love,  and  Peace, 
He  bade  the  erring  world  its  folly  cease ; 
With  quickening  feet  he  on  his  mission  sped. 
And  while  the  lightning  flashed,  he  said, 
**  What  means  this  altar  high? 

What  mean  these  bloody  streafiis  ? 
Forsake  the  ancient  lie 
For  truth's  unclouded  beams." 
And  while  he  cried,  **In  God  forever  truatl" 
He  smote  the  golden  image  down  to  dnst 

'Die  iron  monster,  grim  with  old  despah*, 
The  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  the  nameles  things, 
That  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  bankrupt  Kings, 

In  scorn  and  mockery  h^  scattered  there; 
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He  cried,  **  Oh  NfttioQs  I  learn 

That  ye^are  ftee  to-day ! 
On  holier  altan  bom 
The  aacrifioe  ye  may  !**  • 
And  with  his  vplift  ann,  one  mighty  blow 
Laid  both  the  altar  and  the  idol  low. 

So  OB  he  aped !    fRnthoosBRd  thoughts  profiuiej 

Materialized  in  groaaest  typea  of  am, 
That  enraed  the  world  and  bound  it  down  in  pain, 

Unhonored  fell  in  Triumph's  battle-din ; 
The  world's  old  idols,  forged  in  darkness  deep — 
The  world's  old  altars,  built  by  robber-hands— 
The  world'a  ekL  worship,  luring  souls  to  sleep— 
The  world^s  old  sacrifice  of  blood-atained  lands ! 

One  holy  altar  built  of  Love  He  set, 

Where  fire  came  down  from  Heaven  to  live  thereon ; 
And  near  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  met, 

On  whom  unclouded  rays  forever  shine; 
And  Liberty  and  Hope,  and  Faith  divine, 
In  God's  true  worship  keep  theh*  holy  shrine. 

Lotniik,  N.  Y,  1849. 


^^MP- 


Tnm  the  London  Weekly  Tribone. 

ELECTORAL  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

"^  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,**  says  the  poet 
The  same  may  unfortunately  be  said  of  the  worldng  people 
in  relation  to  political  and  social  blessings,  they  always  are 
to  be,  they  never  are  politically  or  socially  advanced. 
Promises  are  abundant  as  blackberries,  performances  are  as 
scarce  as  black  swans.  The  people  labor  Rke  slaves  for 
years,  to  carry  some  pet  measure,  and  tiien  they  argue  fix- 
years  as  to  wnether  tnepr  have  become  wone  or  better  for 
having  carried  it  Their  faiih  whilst  they  labor,  and  their 
patience  whilst  they  argue,  are  eoualiy  remarkable.  En- 
thusiastic in  carrying  out  their  designs,  they  are  equally 
enthusiastic  in  covering  oyer  their  (fisappointments,  or  in 
taking  up  some  new  sdieme  as  a  pleasant  exerdse  for  their 
fancies  and  their  hopes.  * 

This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land for  the  last  ftiw  years.  Mr.  Cobden  made  large  prom- 
ises on  behalf  of  Com  Law  Repeal,  which  promises  we 
are  afitdd,  in  some  measure,  still  lack  realization.  He  is 
now  again  before  the  country,  with  a  fireehold  land  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes  to  the  liberal  interest^  and, 
as  he  also  states,  with  a  view  of  elevating  the  character  of 
the  working  people.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  objects, 
it  appears  to  us  a  very  te£ous  and  expensive  way  of  ob- 
taining that  which  could  be  more  extensively  rained  if  Mr. 
Cobden  and  his  followers  would  take  the  field  boldly  for 
universal  suffrage,  or  eomethinff  approaching  thereto.  They, 
by  this  plan,  countenance  the  old  injustice  of  a  money 
qualification.  There  are  tens  of  thousands,  most  exemplary 
men,  in  this  country,  who  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  laying  by  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  vote,  and  any  political  agitation  that  does  not  in  some  way 
include  this  class,  wiU  never  meet  with  a  hearty  public 
support 

Putting  this  out  of  the  question,  we  see  many  objections 
to  the  possession  of  a  vote  where  a  man  is  not  immediately 
connected  by  residence  or  business  interests.  Besides,  the 
three  or  four  per  cent  that  land  may  pay,  will  be  a  veiy 
smaU  annual  return  for  the  poor  man,  who  has  strained 
every  nerve  to  scrape  together  thirty  or  fifty  pounds. 
Thirty  shillings  annual  rent,  which  may  not  be  paid,  will  be 
a  very  poor  compensation  for  seven  years  saving  and  seven 
years  agitation. 


As  for  the  elevation  of  character  attending  tins  move- 
ment, it  may,  or  it  may  not  be,  seeing  that  it  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  luooess  of  the  undertaking;  the  suspi- 
cioDS  and  bidLeringa  attending  a  disappointment  of  hope, 
may  have  an  efifect  the  very  contrary.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  appears  to  us  a  very  dilatory  and  very  costly  undertak- 
ing for  the  sake  of  a  vote,  and  a  small  pecuniaiy  interest 
uncertain  in  its  payment 

Feargus  0*Connor*s  land  scheme  in  its  day  received  a 
veiy  lai^e  share  of  the  patronage  of  a  certain  class  of  the 
working  people.  They  had  great  fiuth  in  his  promises. 
They  subscribed  their  money  into  a  common  fund,  and  then 
when  the  land  was  bought,  they  took  possession  of  it  by 
ballot,  in  farms  of  two  acres  and  four.  They  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  balloted  counted  themselves  happy. 
They  thought  they  were  secured  for  the  future,  in,  at  least, 
the  present  comforts  of  life.  They  have  been  disappointed— 
sadly  disappointed.  Their  colonies  became  nests  of  poor 
people,each  struggling  for  himsel^without  any  view  to  a  com- 
mon end ;  their  cooperation  ceased  when  their  subscriptions 
ceased ;  isolation  and  individuafism  became  the  order  of  the 
day  amongst  people  who  were  too  weak  to  stand  alone, 
and  unfortunate  failure  is  the  natural  result  Some  few  in 
these  .colonies  are  managing  to  get  on,  but  these  are  peo- 
ple who,  having  some  capital,  bought  Uiemselves  in ;  they 
were  not  amongst  the  onginnl  allottees. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Chartists  may  be  very 
properly  contrasted  with  the  cooperative  experiments  of 
America.  There  the  parties  began  in  debt  and  ended  in 
affluence;  their  present  condition  is  an  exception  to  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  without  poverty,  or  debt,  or  b^;gary,  or 
crime,  they  6njoy  the  happy  miits  of  a  just  cooperative 
equality. 

In  the  collection  of  funds,  both  these  sodetieB  have 
proved  their  power.  The  Chartists  raised  very  large  siuna, 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cobden  have  also  succeeded  m  doing 
the  same. 

The  one,  however,  has  managed  the  expenditure  without 
advantage  to  the  subecribem,  and  the  other  to  our  appre- 
hension, does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  more  sucoeasfiil, 
and  even  the  fullest  success  promised  to  them,  will  hardlj 
benefit  the  class  which  stands  most  in  need  of  political  and 
social  assistance.  In  foct,  the  section  of  the  working  peo- 
ple that  can  subscribe  to  such  a  scheme  is  a  wonderfully 
small  one.  ' 


The  desu*ability  of  something  bemg  done  for  the  people 
still  remains,  and  we  cannot  help  thimdng  that  if  an  agita- 
tion was  started  for  a  plan  including  Uie  better  parts  of 
both  these  movements,  with  some  point  added,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  working  people  could  feel  a  serious  in- 
terest, something  of  happy  advantage  might  be  attained. 
Why  cannot  these  people  go  a  step  further,  and  having 
proved  the  advantage  of  oodperation  in  subscribing,  aim  at 
codperation  in  the  expenditure  of  their  funds. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  society  of  men  might  be  got  to- 
gether, who,  having  purchased  an  eatate,  and  secured  their 
votes,  instead  of  letting  their  portions  in  small  separate  bits, 
or  in  connection  with  one  or  two  others,  might  organize  the 
whole  thing  for  a  grand  cooperative  experiment  This  could 
be  done  by  the  subscribers  themselves,  or  by  an  auxiliaiy 
society,  formed  for  the  purpose. 

Such  an  undertakiRg  would  answer  two  purposes.  It 
would  in  the  first  place  secure  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament,  and  its  uext  and  most  important  function 
would  be  the  solving  of  a  problem,  to  which  the  working 
people  of  this  age,  all  over  Europe,  are  looking  for  their 
salvation. 

We  put  this  matter  before  the  Social  Reformers  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  hope  that  they  will  not  dismiss  it  without  giv- 
ing it  a  calm  and  earnest  consideration. 
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Fhnn  Blackwood  for  DooamlMr. 

ROTHSCHILD. 

All  things  are  measured  by  money :  and  when  money 
is  acknowledged  as  the*  chief  motive  power,  ho  who  knows 
best  how  to  amass  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  object  of  atten- 
tion. But  the  marked  and  indiscriminate  homage 'which 
is  paid  to  wealth  alone,  without  regard  to  the  chapter  of 
the  possessor,  or  the  means  through  which  that  wealth  has 
been  acquired,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  feature  disgraceful  to 
the  age,  and,  were  it  altogether  new,  would  justify  us  in 
thinking  that  the  spirit  of  independence  had  declined.  We 
shall  hold  ourselves  excused  from  illustrating  our  meaning 
by  making  special  reference  to  a  recent  but  striking  in- 
stance, in  which  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  though  by 
most  iniquitous  meaus,  raised  its  owner,  for  a  time,  to  the 
pinnacle  of  public  observation.  We  prefer  selecting  from 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Francis  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter displayed  nothing  that  was  great,  generou3,  benevo^ 
lent,  or  noble ;  whose  whole  life  and  whole  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  pelf;  whose  manners  were 
coarse  ;  "vrhose  person  was  unprepossessing ;  whose  mind 
never  raoged  beyond  its  own  contracted  and  money-mak- 
ing sphere  ;  and  who  yet  commanded,  in  this  England  of 
ours,  a  homage  greater  than  was  ever  paid  to  virtue,  intel- 
lect, or  valor.  Such  a  man  was  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild, 
the  famous  Jew  capitalist 

Originally  from  Frankfort,  this  remarkable  man  came 
over  to  ESngland  towards  the  dose  of  last  century^  and 
commenced  operations  in  Manchester,  where  he  is  sud  to 
have  speedily  trebled  his  first  capital  of  £20,000  : — 

<*  This,**  says  Mr.  Francis,  **  was  the  foundation  of  that  eo- 
lo»sal  fortune  which  afterwards  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  in 
1800,  finding  Manchester  too  small  for  the  mind  which  could 
grapple  with  these  profits,  Rothschild  came  to  London.  It  was 
the  period  when  such  ii  mail  was  sure  to  make  progress,  as, 
clear  and  comnrehensive  in  his  commercial  views,  he  was  also 
rapid  and  decisive  in  working  out  the  ideas  which  presented 
themselves.  Business  was  plentiful;  the  entire  Continent 
formed  our  customers ;  and  Rothschild  reaped  a  rich  reward 
From  bargain  to  bargain,  from  profit  to  profit,  the  Hebrew 
financier  went  on  and  prospered.  Gifted  with  a  fine  perception, 
he  never  hesitated  in  action.  Having  bought  some  Dills  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  a  discount — ^to  the  payment  of  which 
the  faith  of  the  state  was  pledged— his  next  operation  was  to 
buy  the  ffold  which  was  necessary  to  pay  them,  and,  when  he 
had  purchased  it,  he  was,  as  he  expected;  informed  that  the 
government  required  it  Government  had  it — ^but,  doubtless, 
paid  for  the  accommodation.  *  It  was  the  beet  business  I  ever 
did  V  he  exclaimed  triumphantly;  and  he  added  that,  when  the 
government  had  got  it,  it  was  of  no  service  to  them  until  he 
had  undertaken  to  convey  it  to  Portugal.** 

Rothschild  was,  in  fact,  a  usurer  to  the  state,  as  greedy 
and  unconscionable  as  the  humbler  Hebrew  who  discounts 
the  bill  of  a  spendthrift  at  forty  per  cent,  and,  instead  of 
lianding  over  the  balance  in  cash  to  his  victim,  forces  him 
to  accept  the  moiety  in  coals,  pictures,  or  dgars.  His  in- 
formation was  minute,  exclusive,  and  ramified.  All  the 
arts  which  had  been  employed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
earlier  times  were  received  by  him,  and  new  "  dodges"  in- 
troduced to  depress  or  to  raise  the  market. 

''One  cause  of  his  success  was  the  secrecy  with  which  he 
shrouded  ail  his  transactions,  and  the  tortuous  policy  with 
which  he  misled  those  the  most  who  watched  him  the  keenest. 
If  he  possessed  news  calculated  to  make  the  funds  rise,  he 
would  commission  the  broker  who  acted  on  his  behalf  to  sell 
half  a  million.  The  shoal  of  men  who  usually  follow  the 
movements  of  others  sold  with  him.  The  news  soon  passed 
through  Capel  Court  that  Rothschild  was  bearing  the  market, 
and  the  funds  fell.  Men  looked  douhtingly  at  one  another;  a 
general  panic  spread;  bad  news  was  looked  for;  and  these 
united  agencies  sank  the  price  two  or  three  per  cent  This 
Was  the  result  expected ;  and  other  brokers,  not  usually  em- 
ployed by  him,  bought  all  they  could  at  the  redueed  rate.    By 


the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the  good  news  had  arrived ;  the 
pressure  ceased ;  the  funds  rose  instantly ;  and  Mr.  Rothschild 
reaped  his  reward.** 

The  morality  of  the  ring  has  sometimeB  been  called  in 
question ;  but  we  freely  codess,  that  we  would  rather  trust 
ourselves  implicitly  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  veriest  leg 
that  ever  bartered  horse-fiesh,  than  to  those  of  suoh  a  man 
as  ^  the  first  baron  pf  Jewry*'— 4  title  which  was  given 
him  b^  a  foreign  potentate,  to  the.pivrfuiation  of  a  noble 
Christian  order. 

Such  were  the  doings  of  Rothschild ;  let  us  now  see  him 
in  person.  *^He  was  a  mark  for  the  satirists  of  the  day. 
His  huge  and  somewhat  slovenly  appearance ;  the  lounging 
attitude  he  assumed,  as  he  leaned  against  his  pillar  in  the 
Rpyal  Exchange ;  his  rough  and  ru^ed  speech;  his  fo- 
reign accent  and  idiom,  made  caricature  mark  him  as  its 
own;  while  even  caricature  lost  all  power  over  a  subject 
which  defied  its  utmost  skill.  His  person  was  made  an 
object  of  ridicule ;  but  his  form  and  features  wejre  from 
God.  His  ipind  and  manners  were  &shioned  by  circum- 
stances ;  his  acts  alone  were  public  property,  and  by  ihese 
we  have  a  right  tp  judge  him.  l^o  great  benevolence 
lit  up  his  path ;  no  great  charity  is  related  of  him.  The 
press,  ever  ready  to  chronicle  liberal  deeds,  was  almost  si- 
lent upon  the  point ;  and  the  fine  feeling  which  marked  the 
path  of  an  Abraham  Goldsmid,  and  which  brightens  the 
career  of  many  of  the  same  creed,  is  unrecorded  by  the 
power  which  alone  could  give  it  publicity.^ 

Poor  as  Lazarus  may  be,  let  him  not  envy  the  position 
of  Dives.  Even  in  this  world,  riches  cannot  purchase  hap- 
piness. Any  pecuniary  loss  was  enough  to  drive  Roths- 
child to  despair.  His  existence  was  further  embittered  by 
the  dread  oi  assassination — no  uncommon  symptom,  when 
the  mind  is  rarely  at  ease ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best, 
said  that  he  was  often  troubled  with  such  tl^ughts,  i^nd. 
that  they  haunted  him  at  moments  when  he  would  willingly 
have  forgotten  them.  ^  Happy  P  he  said,  to  reply  to  the 
compliment  of  a  guest — ^*me  nappy !  what  I  happy  when, 
just  as  you  are  going  to  dine,  yon  ha\'e  a  letter  placed  in 
your  hands,  saying,  *  If  you  do  not  send  me  £500, 1  will 
blow  your  brams  out  !*  Happy ! — ^me  happy  !**  We  are 
not  compassionate  enough  to  wish  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise. Such  thoughts  are  the  foreshadowing  of  the  end  of 
those  who  have  prospered  beyond  their  deserts,  and  have 
&iled  in  making  even  that  negative  expiation,  which  con- 
science sometimes  extorts  firom  the  apprehensions  of  un- 
scrupulous men. 

Ajid  here  we  shall  dose  our  remarks.  There  is  still  a 
fertile  field  before  us,  on  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
enter ;  but  that  discussion  would  bring  us  too  near  our  own 
days,  and  involve  the  resumption  of  topics  which  have  al- 
ready been  handled  in  Maga.  The  time  doubtless  will 
come,  when,  after  the  cessation  of  some  new  fit  of  specula- 
tion,  and  when  men  an  cuwing  their  My,  and  attempting 
by  late  industry  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes,  some 
historian  like  Mr.  Francis  shall  take  up  the  pen,  and  chron- 
icle our  weakness,  as  that  of  our  fathers  is  already  chron- 
icled. In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  se- 
riously to  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from 
this  interestinfl^  record.  Speculation,  earned  beyond  due 
bounds  is  neimer  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  old 
game  of  Bsoqab  mt  Neighbor  under  another  form.  To 
fair  and  legitimate  enterprise  we  owe  much  of  our  modem 
improvement ;  which  has  been  further  rendered  necessary 
by  the  pressure  which  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  upon 
us.  To  unfiiir  and  illegitimate  enterprise,  undertaken  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  immediate  ffain,  we  owe  nothing  save 

S^riods  of  great  misery  and  desolation.  The  game  of 
EOOAR  MT  Neighbor  may  be  played  privately  or  pub- 
licly. Some  of  us  have  taken  a  hand  in  it  privately,  with 
what  resvltB  we  shall  keep  to  ourselvea.    For  leverid  yean 
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back,  our  statesmen  have  played  the  public  game,  and 
played  it  well.  They  have  succeeded  in  inflicting  succes- 
sively a  blow  upon  each  great  interest  of  the  country,  by 
deahng  with  each  separately,  and  by  alienating  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  others.  The  game  is  now  pretty  well  played 
out;  and  when  we  oome  to  reckon  our  cotmters,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  result,  that  not  one  of  the  pfulies  so  dealt 
with  has  been  a  winner  f  Who,  then,  are  the  gainers  S 
We  think  the  luoswer  is  plain.  They  are  the  Capitalist 
and  the  Foreigner. 


From  the  London  Examiner. 

GERMAN  UNITY. 

Thoroughly  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  German  poli- 
tics would  be  a  difficult  task  for  a  €brman  ;  for  an  Eng- 
lishman it  is  a  hopeless  one.  But  by  taking  some  of  its 
prindpal  threads  singly,  we  may  perhaps  succeed,  if  not 
for  our  readers  at  least  for  ourselves,  in  freeing  it  somewhat 
from  the  apparently  inextricable  confusion  into  which  it  has 
at  present  fallen. 

Depressed  as  the  puUic  mind  in  Germany,  worn  out 
with  its  late  violent  emotions,  undoubtedly  is, — indeed  in 
somewhat  unworthy,  if  not  unnatural,  despondency  at  not 
having  at  once  realised  all  its  vague  aspirations ;  and  com- 
plete as,  on  the  other  hand,  appeara  the  triumph  of  mili- 
tary reaction ;  the  necessity  of  maintaining  at  least  the 
semblance  of  free  institutions  is  recognized  by  the  most  ab- 
solutely inclined  of  its  Gk)vemments. 

And,  what  is  a  &r  more  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  popular  will,  although  the  endeavors  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  for  unify  not  only  foiled,  but  its 
whole  proceedings  have  been  covered  witn  tiot  altogether 
unmerited  ridicule,  yet  among  the  many  counter  projects 
now  bandied  about  among  the  Governments,  not  one  sup- 
poses the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  loose  Confederation 
of  1815.  This,  too,  with  the  desire  fbr  unity  much  less 
equally  felt  among  the  German  populations,  if  not  much  less 
generally  so.  For  the  Prussian,  the  Austrian,  and  possi- 
bly even  the  Bavarian,  has  a  certain  amount  of  pnde  of 
country  purely  as  such,  and  may,  with  many  great  advan- 
tages, lose  somewhat  on  the  score  of  individual  national 
dignify  in  becoming  merely  a  German ;  whereas  the  Hano- 
verian, the  Swabian,  and  me  man  of  Baden  has  not  much 
to  lose,  the  third  part  of  a  Hessian  and  the  fifth  part  of  a 
Saxon  everything  to  win.  Here,  then,  we  see  recogniaed, 
even  hj  the  German  Governments  themselves,  two  great 
necessities, — ^that  of  yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  (rerman 
people  for  representative  Government,  and  that  of  satisfy- 
ing in  some  way  or  other  their  craving  for  unity. 

But  the  recognition  of  this  latter  necessity  has  begotten 
another, — ^that  of  uniting  under  the  supremacy  of  me 
power.  And  hence  the  curious  struggle  now  going  on 
among  the  three  contending  dynasties. 

We  say  three,  for,  independent  of  the  two  great  powers, 
Pnissia  and  Austria,  the  advantages  of  whose  now  undis- 
guised rivahy  were  so  well  pointed  out  in  a  recent  able 
article  in  the  Daily  News,  a  more  modest  pretender  is  now 
slipping  almost  unobserved  into  the  field. 

Bavaria, — ^which,  when  Austria  was  temporarily  crippled 
by  it»  Italian  and  Hungarian  difficulties,  put  forward  its 
fidelify  to^  that  power  as  an  excuse  for  not  consenting  to 
any  combination  exclusive  of  it, — ^now  that  Austria  has  not 
only  re-entered  the  lists  but  quietly  divided  with  Prussia 
the  temporaiy  Suxerainie  of  Germany,  is  endeavoring  to 
inveigle  Saxony,  Wurtembei^,  and  some  of  the  large  small 
states  into  a  league,  with  the  avowed  object  of  counterba- 
lancing the  influence  of  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  with 
the  more  real  one  of  keeping  the  imperial  chair  open  for  its 
own  small  future  chances. 

Thia  budding  preitension,  however,  is  but  a  negative  one, 


and  worthy  of  notice  rather  for  its  powers  of  hindrance  than 
for  its  chances  of  success.    Merely  keeping  it  in  view,  then, 
we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  two  greater  and  more 
positive  rivalries,  as  -entwining  with   them  most  of  the 
threads  we  are  trying  to  unravd.  '  And,  in  using  the  terms 
Prussia  or  Austria  in  this  case,  we  of  course  speak  merely 
of  their  dynasties  and  the  Governments  identified  with 
them,  not  of  their  populations,  whose  interests  or  whose 
prejudices  may  occasionally  be  flattered  by  either  party, 
but  who  are  in  reality  behig  played  for  rather  than  wiUi ! 
Prussia  has  in  its  fiivor, — ^it  being  ft  more  purely  Ger- 
man State, — ^the  lead  it  has  long  taken  in  sodal  and  poli- 
tical progress, — ^the  influence  so  skilfully  acqvnred  by  the 
establishment  of  the  ZoUverein, — the  superiority  of  its 
administration, — ^the  excellence  of  its  army, — the  compa- 
ratively good  state  of  its  finance6,-*-the  strong  desire  of 
the  populations  of  the  smaller  states  to  be  incorporated 
with  it, — and  the  preference  for  it$  supriemacy  entertained 
by  those  of  the  larger.    The  Protestantism  of  the  North  is 
for,  the  Catholicism  of  the  South  against  it.    The  material 
interests  of  Germany  are  pretty  evenly  balanced  for  and 
against  it     If  it  is  to  carry  with  it  those  of  the  North,  it 
must  decide  for  a  liberal  tarifl^  and  theil  it  disaflects  the 
(supposed)  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South ;  not  only 
of  the  Sbuthem  Bavaria,  but  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Northern  Bavaria,  the  political  sympathies  of  which  are  in 
its  &vor.    But  of  these,  again,  JBaden  is  already  militarily 
incorporated  with  it  by  tiie  occupation  of  Prussian  troops; 
and  with  its  approachmg  possession  of  Hohenzollem  it  ivill 
have  secured  a  position  in  the  rear  of  its  most  dedded  op- 
ponent   Against  it  are  ranged  all  the  petty  provincial  ra- 
ther than  national  jealousiee  of  Uie  separate  populations, 
and  the  active  intrigues  of  the  lesser  courts,  which,  if  re- 
cognizing perhaps  the  necessity  for  the  supremacy  of  one 
or  other  power,  see  that  that  of  Prussia  would  involve  their 
virtual  mediatization,  whilst  that  of  Austria,  hampered  as  it 
must  b^  by  its  internal  difficulties,  would  leave  them  a 
longer  spell  of  comparative  independence. 

But  more  against  Priyssia  than  of  any  other  drcumstance 
is  the  charact^  of  the  extraordinary  jumble  of  human  con- 
tradictions who  personifles  its  ambition.  In  the  mind  of 
Frederick  William  ambitious  desires  and  consdentiom 
scruples,  personal  courage  and  mutability  of  purpose,  asce- 
ticism and  joviality,  bigotry  and  fi*ee  uiought,  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  political  rights  of  men,  alike  find 
place. 

With  intelligence  to  read  the  neceasities  of  his  time,  hut 
without  the  wisdom  to  bow  to  them ;  with  the  desire  for 
extending  sway,  but  without  the  will  to  pay  its  price ;  of 
too  much  weight  to  be  passed  over  in  any  combination,  yet 
too  unstable  not  to  insure  its  foilure ;  he  is  at  once  the  de- 
spair of  Prussia  and  of  Germany.  He  would  be  Emperor 
of  Germany :  but  to  be  that  he  must  be  content  to  be  a 
honafde  constitutional  monarch ;  and  stronger  than  his  dy- 
nastic ambition  is  his  love  of  direct  personal  goveminent 
Now  this,  with  Russian  and  Austrian  countenance,  he  believes 
that  he  yet  may  exerdse  in  Prussia  for  a  while.  Constitu- 
tional government  has  been  accorded  there,  it  is  true ;  but 
for  the  moment  it  rests  only  upon  his  royal  word.  ^Vhat 
is  the  value  of  that  word  in  a  mind  so  constituted  let  others 

Sa^a 

Austria  ha^  in  its  &vor, — a  far  more  decid^  will,  if  not 
in  its  head,  in  its  councils, — \\&  great  militaiy  power, 
though  thk  is  more  apparent  than  real, — ^the  religious  p^^ 
judioea  of  the  South, — as -we  have  seen,  the  active  sympa- 
thies of  the  German  Ck)urtB,— possibly  old  associations,  cer- 
tainly the  moral  vis  xneHia  of  Germany,  and  all  its  ilhberal 
tendendes; — ^but  its  main  strength  lies  in  the  difficulties  ol 
Prussia. 

Against  it  is  the  small  proportion  borne  by  its  G^^'*^" 
popiuation  to  its  <^er  heterogeneous  elements ;  its  decuiea 
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inferiority  in  general  civilization  to  the  rest  of  Germany ; 
the  great  uncertainty  attending  its  own  fate,  for  with  its 
non-German  provinces  it  is  an  empire  in  itself,  without 
them  but  a  minor  Carman  state; — ^the  requirements  of 
liberal  Germany,  only  to  be  satisfied ,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  central  general  representation  of  the  people,  which 
Austria  refuses — indeed,  as  now  constituted,  cannot  con- 
sent to ;  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  decree,  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  whole  of  Germany,  for,  m  spite  of  the  bait  of 
OTadually  to  be  assimilated  import  duties  thrown  out  by  its 
Minister  Schmerling,  the  interests  of  even  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Zollverein  must  remiun  to  a  great  degree 
opposed  to  it 

Between^  the  two  powers  external  influence  is  pretty 
equally  divided.  If  Russian  and  French  policy,  big  with 
the  dread  of  a  strong  united  Germany,  sides  with  Austria, 
jealousy  of  Austrian  obligations,  if  not  political  subjection 
to  Russia,  tells  with  Germany  in  fevor  of  Prussia.  And  if 
our  Government  maintains  a  dignified  impartiality  in  the 
question,  the  bustling  sympathies  of  its  small  Punipemi- 
cnel  diplomatic  agents  are  warmly  enlisted  against  every 
scheme  which  may  endanger  the  existence  of  their  twad- 
dlesome  nothingness. 

While  on  the  surfiM^e  the  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues, 
projects  and  counter-projects,  biddings  and  fcounter-bid- 
dings,  of  the  German  Governments  are  thus  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction,  beneath  that  surfece  the  German 
People,  having  pretty  clearly  indicated  what  they  mean 
to  have,  are  quietly  deciding  how  they  mean  to  have  it 

The  lower  classes,  always  more  easily  to  be  excited  tot  a 
moment  in  favor  of  violent  subversive  theories,  than  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  persevering  prosecution  of  practical  reforms, 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  indifference,  out  of  which  they 
will  probably  only  be  roused  by  another  revolution.  The 
middle  and  the  thinking  classes,  however, — those  who 
make  the  opinion  of  a  country, — ^if  somewhat  admed 
down  from  their  late  exaggerated  notions,  are  graduidly 
banding  themselves  into  three  great  political  parties. 

The  Democratic  party,  the  opinions  of  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  represented  by  the  writings  of  Vogt,  is  di- 
recting all  its  endeavors  to  the  immediate  propagation  of 
republican  opnions  in  the  separate  states,  with  the  view  of 
uniting  them,  when  so  republicanized,  in  one  great  central 
democratic  republic,  and  meanwhile  to  the  impeding  of 
every  scheme  tending  to  the  immediate  unity  of  Germany 
without  these  cbnditions. 

The  Constitutional  or  Small-German  party,  which  has 
its  tactics  directed  by  a  committee  elected  at  Gotha,  and 
presided  over  by  Gagem,  has  two  immediate  definite  aims 
— Uie  maintenance  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  sepa- 
rate Gi3rman  States;  and  the  dose  confederation  of  those 
States,  with  a  central  general  representation  of  both  their 
governments  and  populations,  under  the  hereditary  supre- 
macy of  the  Prussian  Crown.  And  this  to  the  exclusion 
of  even  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  which  it  would 
leave  to  reestablish,  if  it  be  possible,  their  ascendancy  over 
the  other  Austrian  possessions,  and  if  not,  to  be  received 
later  into  the  more  strictly  German  League. 

The  Austrio-German,  sometimes  cfwed  the  Great-Get^ 
man  party,  the  third  and  last  of  these  political  sections,  is 
opposed  to  any  federation  of  Germany  exclusive  of  Austria; 
but  has  as  yet  brought  forward  no  feasible  scheme  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection,  which  it  respectfully  leaves 
to  the  Austrian  Government  to  propose  for  its  support 

But  this  last  is  rather  a  negative  party,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  the  opponents,  secret  or  declared,  of  both 
unity  and  free  institutions.  Of  tlie  other  two,  the  Small- 
German,  or  Constitutional,  is  by  &r  the  most  numerous, 
and  for  the  moment  we  believe  gained  ground.  It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  commotion  the 
Democratic  must  always  command  to  a  greater  degree  the 


support  of  the  masses ;  and  intiie  meanwhile  it  possesses  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  King  oi  Phissia,  whose  reign  is  one 
continued  protest  against  Oonstitntional  Monarchy. 

Thus,  we  have  separated  a  few  V>f  the  threads,  but  the 
web  is  tangled  as  before. 

With  such  conflicting  elements  at  woA,  such  number- 
less cottsideratious  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  chances 
to  be  allowed  for,  it  would  be  bold  indeed  to  prognosticate 
the  result  Ab  for  the  Governments,  nothing  practicable 
or  permanent  is  to  be  hdped  from  them ;  and  the  expe  • 
rienoe  of  the  last  eighteen  months  would  not  lead  us  to 
expect  anything  much  more  so  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Germans  themselves.  Of  the  views,  however,  entertained 
by  die  three  parties  w<e  have  tried  to  define,  those  of  the 
Small-German  are  perhaps  the  most  praotual,  and  oertaiii- 
ly  the  most  deserving  of  English  sympathy.  By  the  con- 
solidation  of  Northern  and  Western  German  into  a  com* 
pact  constitutional  bond,  represented  in  the  European  8y»- 
tem  by  Prussia,  the  balance  of  European  power  would 
scarcely  be  afifeotod,  the  retatiTe  position  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  being  rather  defined  than  altered.  EngUmd,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  would  find  a  natural  and  useful  ally 
in  Central  Europe,  against  absolute  aggression  on  the  one 
hand,  and  revolntionaiy  violence  on  &  other ;  and  better 
guarantees  would  thus  exist  fiur  peace,  than  in  the  Goa- 
tinuance  of  a  confusion  provocative  of  both. 


<•■» 


From  fhe  London  Weekly  Trlbane. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 

(OunttaiiisiL] 

To  come  to  facts :  the  admirers  of  the  past,  according  as 

we  view  them  in  a  religious,  political,  or  economical  lights 

are  comprised  in  the  term  Uatholicismj  Legitimiamy  and 

Property  ;  and  the  general  term  for  these  three  is  Ahsolut- 

\ism. 

Our  present  condition,  powers,  and  wishes,  are  deritM 
from  the  past ;  that  is,  from  property,  royalty,  and  Catho- 
licism, either  as  flowing  directly  from  them,  or  by  opposi- 
tion of  principles,  and  we  are  no  longer  to-day  what  we 
were  yesterday,  precisely  because  we  were  so  then.  The 
manner  of  this  evolution  is  threefold.  Catholicism  by  its 
yetj  attempts  to  rationalise  itself  becomes  corrupted,  and, 
through  various  phases,  arrives  at  the  tolerance,  or  rather 
legal  and  constitutional  indifference  of  the  19th  century. 

So  royalty,  which,  mathematically  speaking,  may  be 
termed  the  interment  of  paternal  autnoritr,  by  its  very  at- 
tempts at  organization,  the  division  of  labor  iipplied  to 
politics,  leads  inevitably  to  democracy;  for  the  various 
changed  that  have  been  introduced  fix>m  the  time  of  Louis 
XI.  to  the  constitution  of  1848  are  but  so  many  manifes- 
tations of  the  revolutionary  principle.  Lastly,  property,  by 
the  various  influences  it  has  continually  been  submitted  to, 
from  the  feudal  times  to  the  latest  attempt  to  equalize  tax- 
ation, is  ever  tending  towards  a  radical  change  in  its  na- 
ture and  form.  Hence  we  see  these  three  parallel  move- 
ments are  but  the  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  ctbsolutUt  into  the 
democratic  and  tocial  idea.  Philosophically  considered, 
royalty  is  but  an  emanation  of  Catholicism,  by  the  separa- 
tion 01  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power ;  property  is  an 
emanation  of  royalty  through  the  feudal  system ;  in  lil?e 
manner  Socialism,  the  final  result  of  Catholicism,  is  but  the 
last  form  of  royalty  and  property.  Socialism  the  necessaiy 
result,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  adversaiy  of  Catholicism. 
Catholicism,  royalty,  and  property,  these  th>ee  are  one,  and 
under  the  name  or  absolutism,  express  the  yoit  of  history 
and  society,  of  whiqh  social  democracy  expresses  the^^wre. 
As  long  as  these  two  parties  do  not  understand  each  other, 
they  will  be  at  open  war ;  but  the  moment  they  discover 
th^t  both  are  tending  towards  the  same  reault  they  will 
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hasten  to  combine  and  amalgamate,  to  the  annihilation  of 
all  social  and  political  differences.  Catholicism  has  enun- 
ciated the  problem,  Socialism  wiU  gire  the  solution ;  such 
is  the  inevitable  necessity  of  events.  But  these  revolutions 
are  not  brought  about  with  the  calmness  and  regularity  of 
philoeophy,  for  men  receive  new  truths  with  reluctance,  and 
human  reason  is  naturally  free ;  hence  at  every  progressive 
step,  a  tempest  of  oppositians  and  contradictions  arises, 
which,  instead  of  being  settled  in  an  amicable  rational 
manner,  results  in  some  terrible*  catastrophe.  Prom  these 
disturbing  causes,  human  nature  does  not  move  on  to  its 
destiny  in  a  straight  and  regular  path,  but  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  transverse  oscillations,  which,  combined  with 
the  attacks  of  Socialism  and  the  resistance  of  Absolutism, 
produce  that  apparently  discordant  and  varied  drama  of 
society  which  is  ever  passing  before  our  eyes. 

These  secondary  oscillations  produce  two  other  parties, 
equally  opposed  to  each  other  and  to  the  former  two ;  the 
first  is  known  in  history,  au  the  party  of  the  juste^nUlieu 
doctrine^  or  moderatism  ;  the  second  that  of  demagogic  ja- 
cobinism,  or  radie&lism.  The  juste-milieu  is  the  hypocrisy, 
as  radicalism  is  the  £euiaticism  of  progress. 

The  former  addresses  itself  peculiarly  to  the  middle 
class,  hates  the  inactivity  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  fears  the  radical  tendencies  of  progress.  The  latter 
is  the  fevorite  of  the  people,  for  the  more  a  man  feels  he  is 
disinherited  the  more  ready  he  is  to  destroy  everything, 
and  reconstrocl  society  by  violence. 

These  four  parties  may  be  considered  as  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  history,  and  are  met  with  under  some  name 
or  other  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  are  all  equally  necessary 
and  useful  in  the  evolution  of  man's  destiny,  and  imper 
sonate  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  life. 

The  characteristic  of  Absolutism  is  its  m  inertia :  the 
.  truth  it  Ann».ftinft  is  its  sprit  of  preservation,  hence  its  other 
name  of  conservative.  The  jaste-milieuy  moderate^  or  whig 
party*  is  distinguished  by  its  sophistry  and  love  of  the  at- 
bitrary.  Its  true  idea  is  the  right  to  self-government. 
Law,  according  to  this  party,  proceeds  directly  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  is,  therefore,  preeminently  subjective. 

Radicalism  is  known  by  its  violence  against  conservatism 
and  arbitrary  rule. 

Socialism  considers  that  sodely  would  be  the  result  of.  a 
positive,  an  objective  science ;  but  is  apt  to  look  upon  its 
theories  as  reatitiea,  and  mistake  its  Utopias  for  actual  in- 
stitutions. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  different  political  parties,  just 
as  there  are  various  systems  of  philosophy,  the  one  arising 
out  of  the  other,  to  which  it  serves  as  the  extreme  or  op- 
posite pole;  hence  the  multitudes  of  shades  of  opinion. 
Sure  every  man  who  thinks  must  class  himself  with  one 
or  the  other ;  and  the  man  who  never  thinks  is  alone  of  no 
party,  philosophy  or  religion.  This  last  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  masses  which,  however,  is  not  altogether  un- 
productive ;  for  it  is  the  people  who,  in  the  long  run,  by 
their  spontaneous  creations,  modify,  reform  and  abeorb,  the 
phms  of  politidans  and  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  and 
by  continually  creating  a  new  existence  are  ever  changing 
the  basis  of  politics  and  philosophy.  Of  all  the  various 
parties  and  principles  that  have  lately  disturbed  our  coun- 
try, what  remains  now  under  the  flag  of  the  republic  but  a 
oomhinatbn  of  half  ruined  bourgeois  against  a  coalition  of 
half-starved  poletarians.  Alreadjr  pohtdcal  parties  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  universal  misery  will  sopn  bring  to 
pass  what  human  reason  has  £uled  to  accomplish ;  by  de- 


versal,  common  to  all  ages  and  people ;  it  its  true  because 
it  cannot  be  that  it  should  not  be  true. 

Society,  that  living  and  perfectible  existence,  which  de- 
velops itself  through  time,  the  opposite  of  the  Deity  who 
remains  motionless  in  eternity,  has  necessarily  two  poles ; 
the  one  directed  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the  fdtiu^ ;  the 
Absolutist  who  would  preserve  the  past,  the  Socialist  who 
would  produce  the  future.  But  society,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  continually  oscillating  and  de- 
viating to  the  right  or  left  of  the  direct  line  of  progress, 
comprises  two  secondary  parties;  in  parliamentary  la&- 
guage,  a  right  centre  and  a  left  centre,  a  Girondist  and  a 
Mountain,  which  are  ever  turning  aside  the  Revolution 
from  its  proper  course^ 
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strong  wealth  it  will  have  destroyed  antagonisnu 

What  has  been  said  of  the  parties  that  have  from  the 
beginning  divided  society  is  simply  a  definition ;  and  yet 
it  comprohenda  all  history,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  progress, 
the  de^th  blow  of  social  mvsticism,  finis  theologian  the  end 
of  theology.    It  is  tme,  because  it  is  necessary  and  uni- 


The  subjects  of  tliese  trances  would  afford  matter  for 
many  pages ;  but  some  were  of  a  private  character,  and^  al- 
though highly  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  woold 
not  be  interesting  to  others,  except  as  illustrating  the  xor 
ture  of  the  spirit^  home,  and  some  of  the  general  laws  bj 
which  spiritual  associations  are  regulated.  All  that  she  has 
said  tends  to  confirm  the  distinction  between  moral  good 
and  moral  evil,  and  the  impossibility  of  those  who  depart 
this  life  in  a  state  of  morfd  evil,  attaining  hereafter  to  a 
state  of  moral  goodness. 

Her  general  statements  represent  man  as  a  spiritual  h^ 
ing,  rising  from  the  shell  of  the  dead  body  immediately 
after  dei^  a  perfectly  organized  existence,  and  having  a 
complete  sensational  perception  of  his  fellow  spiritual  be- 
ings, and  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  spiritual  spheres; 
that  is,  provided  he  possessed  during  his  natural  life  a  mo- 
ral state,  in  harmony  with  those  spheres.  The  male  and 
female  sex  retaining  all  the  characteristics  necessary  to  a 
spiritual  state  of  existence,  and  living  -  together  in  a  state 
of  angelic  union.  Those  who  have  l^n  interiorly  united 
here,  coming  again  into  a  state  of  union  hereafter.  She 
represents  male  and  female  spiritual  beings,  thus  united,  as 
appearing  at  a  distance  eis  one^  and  aays  that  they  are  not 
called  two,  nor  the  married,  but  the  okb.  In&nts  and 
young  children,  who  have  passed  from  this  world  by  death, 
are  stated  to  grow  to  a  state  of  adolescence,  but  more 
speedily  than  in  the  natural  world.  During  in&ncy  and 
early  in  childhood,  they  are  confided  to  the  care  of  good 
female  spirits,  or  angels,  whose  delight  it  is  to  instnict 
them  by  various  mewods,  especially  by  representaiim  af 
thmgs.  These  spiritual  spheres,  and  their  spiritual  inha- 
bitants, are  in  dose  association  with  us,  and  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  us,  although  we  are  unconscious  of  it  All 
that  is  wanted  to  have  a  sensational  kuowl^ge  of  their  ex- 
istence, is  the  dosing  of  the  external  consciousness,  and  a 
full  awakening  of  the  internal  consciousness.  In  the 
highest  state  of  trance,  she  appeared  to  herself  to  be 
among  spiritual  beings,  as  (»ie  of  themselves ;  at  other 
times  she  appeared  to  them  more  shadowy.  The  first  re- 
ceptacle of  the  departed  spirit  she  describes  as  a  sort  of 
middle  place  or  state,  from  which  the  good  gradually  as- 
cend to  higher  and  more  delightfiil  pla^ ;  those  that  are 
the  best  having  higher  abodes  than  the  others.  AH  «^ 
welcomed  by  angelic  spirits,  on  their  arrival  in  the  spint- 
world  ;  but  the  evil  will  not  associate  with  the  good,  and 
recede  of  their  own  accord,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  darker 
places  below  and  to  the  left ;  but  of  these  darker  pla(^ 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  know  so  much  as  (A  wie 
abodes  of  the  good. 

Being  asked,  in  one  of  these  long  trances,  if  she  now 
could  explain  how  she  saw  distant  individuals  in  the  mes- 
meric state ;  she  said,  "  Yes ;  I  can  see  how  it  is  n<>f  ♦  ^^ 
could  not  before ;"  and  then  stated  that  if  spirits  wished  to 
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see  each  other,  distance  is  no  interruption ;  and  words  to 
the  effect  that  spirits  are  not  subject  to  our  laws  of  space 
and  time ;  and  that  man,  as  to  his  spirit,  is  a  subject  of  the 
laws  of  the  spirit-world,  even  while  united  to  the  natural 
body.  The  opening  of  her  spiritual  oonacioiiBntea,  gives 
her  a  sensational  perception  of  the  spirits  of  all  to  whom 
her  attention  is  durected ;  and  thus,  however  distant  the 
individual,  he  can  be  mentally  present  with  her.  But 
tins  she  further  represented,  as  being  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  intermediate  aaeociate  slants,  by  whom  the  connec- 
tion is  completed ;  and  she  further  lepreBenied  every  one, 
as  having  a  connection  with  the  spirit-world  gmeraUy  ;  and 
a  more  particular  one,  by  means  of  this  associate  spirit. 
Whenever  Emma  speaks  of  going  into  a  trance,  she  al- 
ways represents  it  as  ^^cing  away^  and  **  going  a  very 
long  ieayP  Of  any  one  that  is  dead,  she  silys,  ^  They  have 
leil  their  shell  and  gone  away,"  and  will  never  admit  .that 
they  are  dead* 

In  the  mesmeric  state,  Emma  represented  the  fibres  of 
her  brain  as  falling  forward,  and  the  hemispheres  separatr 
ing  at  the  top,  when  she  became  lucid ;  and  she  further 
said,  that  a  brain  capable  of  these  movements  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  attam  a  atate  of  lucidity.  In  one  of  the 
s|x>ntaneou8  trances,  I  asked  her  if  she  could  see  me  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  mesmerised.  She  replied,  that  she 
had  no  recollection  of  the  state  of  her  brain  while  in  the 
mesmeric  state ;  but  that  in  the  state  she  then  was,  every- 
thing seemed  light,  or  rather  was  seen  in  light  She 
knew  tiukt  she  did  not  see  with  the  eye,  and  yet  aomehow 
she  seemed  to  use  her  eyes.  She  saw  me  plainly ;  yet  I 
did  not  appear  as  I  ordinarily  did ;  she  could  not  explain 
the  difference,  only  that  I  appeared  light.  It  appeared  to 
her,  that  light  issued  from  within,  outward. 


From  the  LoodOB  Spadator. 

A  POOR  MAJPS  PICNIC. 

A  great  pleasure  party  left  the  Eastern  Counties 
Rnilway  station,  at  Shoreditch,  on  Monday,  to  spend  the 
day  in  the  pleasant  neighborhood  of  Havering-atte-Bower. 
Every  year  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  Mathiaa  in  Beth- 
nai-green,  are  carried  out  into  the  country  to  see  how  Na- 
ture made  the  hilla  and  the  valUes  before  man  made  Spit- 
alfields  ;  being  too  numerous  for  exportation  in  one  mass, 
tlie  holy-day  makers  are  taken  out  in  different  parties  ;  and 
this  time  the  company  included  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  souls.  And  a  Btnmge  sight  was  it  to  see  them 
pouring  by  one  of  the  side-doors  on  to  the  platfonn  of  the 
station,  in  order  that  they  might  be  absorbed  into  the  car- 
riages of  the  train ;  now  came  a  charily  school  of  boys — 
one  of  girls — ^a  body  of  weavers  in  their  Sunday  clothes — 
a  score  of  work-houae  men — an  aged  couple — ^a  nuscella- 
neous  orew  of  weavers,  men,  women  and  children,'  young 
and  old,  fiat  and  lean,  grave  and  gay,  dirty  and  dean — a 
score  of  old  work-house  women — a  horde  of  boys— 4he 
Sunday  school  teachers,  the  aristocracy  of  the  race — ^more 
miscellany :  there  seems  no  end  to  them :  the  hour  wears 
away,  and  stili  th^  come,  like  ants  in  Africa.  The  only 
change  is,  that  as  the  time  slips  on  they  come  bster ;  the 
railway  officers  stimulate  them  with  '^Now,  this  way! 
Carriages  in  front  P  Boys  get  excited  and  run ;  fat  wo- 
men with  large  families  display  a  power  of  collective  loco- 
motion which  is  amazing ;  aged  couples  do  their  best — 
which  ia  not  much. 

The  spectacle  ought  to  be  n  pleasant  sight,  as  any  mul- 
titudinous holy-dy  should  be;  out  it  is  not^  at  least  on  the 
surface.  The  race  thus  filing  before  you  is  not  prepossess- 
ing ;  neither  does  it  look  happy.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a 
stunted  race;  plain  flat  featmres,  with  paUid  cheeks,  are  the 
staple — ^not  a  starved,  bat  an  underfed,  unwlK^esome,  un- 
ventikted  look.    Th^  old  people  are  ahotti  aouill-limfaed, 


and  big-&oed ;  slender  types  of  Teniers'  human-kind.  The 
boys  are  dull  and  heavy-looking — ^less  stupid  than  dull : 
they  can  get  up  a  run,  and  shout  and  a  giin ;  but  they 
cannot  muster  the  radiant  life  of  your  country  boy.  The 
women  are  better — ^women  always  are  I — ^less  deteriorated : 
but  they  are  homely,  if  not  squaUd,  care-worn,  feeble,  op* 
pressed  with  the  troubles  of  lite.  &>me  are  bad  sight»*-^ 
brutal  and  joyously  malignant :  no  spectacle  can  be  more 
repulsive  than  your  robuster  work-house  hag,  spoiled  to  all 
memories  except  a  brutal  profligacy,  deadened  to  all  hope 
except  the  brawling  firin-bottie.  llie  girls  are  the  best — 
women  as  yet  unspoikd,  except  by  wlmtsoever  has  stunted 
their  growth.  Beauty  peeps  out  here  and  there,  faintly, 
like  a  wild-flower  in  Uie  neglected  alleys  of  Bethzial-green. 
But  for  some  part  of  her  life  at  least,  women  carries  the 
affections  in  her  countenance,  and  that  charm  cannot  be 
oUiterated. 

Altogether  it  is  a  depressing  sight—eo  many  living 
things,  and  so  little  life.  Their  mien  is  diaeng^iged,  as 
if  free  from  restraint,  yet  they  are  on  the  whole  subdued 
and  slow. 

At  last  the  vasit  herd  is  packed  away,  and  the  train 
moves  off.  From  the  embankments  you  view  the  miser- 
ablest  tract  of  inhabited  land-— that  parish  of  Bethnal-green 
from  which  these  people  have  been  drawn— an  over-peopled, 
^^^y  bustling,  tumble-down  place ;  you  see  squatid  back 
yardsr-— behind  the  scenes  of  that  low  drama ;  squalid  loun- 
gers mounted  at  window  and  on  house-top  to  cheer  the 
parting  train. 

The  engine,  swift  and  steady,^  bears  you  into  the  freshen- 
ing air;  the  lands  grow  jp;reener  and  more  green.  The 
train  stops ;  the  narrow  demes  of  Romford  station  slowly 
disgoree  the  invading  tribe  ;  and  when  at  last  you  take  the 
road,  Uie  street  of  the  market  town  ia  filled  with  the  mov- 
ing mass.  Already  they  look  more  cheerful ;  and  they  &11 
bto  ffood  walking  order— through,  the  town  passed,  some 

jEew  do  run  to  the  hed^  U^md^  the  first  d4(  nxie- 

A  slow  journey  it  is  to  Havering,  three  miles  off;  but 
not  a  dull  one.  Exercise  lends  its  healthful  stimulus ;  and 
when  at  last  the  multitude  turns  into  the  great  open  field 
on  the  hill-side,  breaking  into  varied  and  scattered  groups, 
the  people  have  grown  quite  gay  and  sportive.  They  sit 
down  to  the  dinner  they  nave  Drought  with  them,  and  then 
spread  abroad.    But  excellent  order  they  keep. 

How  is  it!  Some  unseen  spirit  of  order  must  possess 
this  sreat  herd  of  creatures  firom  the  troubled  region  of 
Spitalfields ;  where,  you  know,  the  people  are  too  wretched 
to  be  virtuous  where  they  are  so  sunken  as  to  be  beneath 
the  influence  of  order.  And  indeed  here  is  such  a  spirit 
MovJkig  amoi^  them,  unmarked  except  by  his  ubiquity  and 
the  unostentatious  deference  paid  to  him,  goes  a  man  in 
black — guiding  their  steps,  animating  the  £^ble,  checking 
the  disorderly :  he  it  was  who  planned  the  exihibition,  who 
orders  the  carriages,  who  mapped  out  the  route,  who  con- 
ciliated the  local  authorities — who  provides  for  that  nmlti- 
tndinious  march,  its  object,  its  means  of  transport,  its  fixed 
path,  its  order.  It  is  the  deroyman  of  St  Mathias,  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Brown,  of  whom  Lord  Ashley  made  sudii're- 
spectful  mention.  He  is  there  with  lus  family ;  his  excel- 
lent wife — a  true  working  parson^s  kind  and  ailigent  com- 
panion, and  his  active  sons ;  and  even  the  infimt  is  brought 
out  to  share  the  h<^-day  of  his  people. 

It  is  a  priest  in  his  duty-^the  &ther  of  his  flock,  their 
companion  and  ffuide,  the  teacher  and  exemplar  of  man- 
ners to  his  peopk,  be  they  never  so  lowlv  and  lost  He  it 
is  that  brings  them  again  from  the  stifled  oblivion  of  the 
crowded  Spitalfields  to  the  presence  of  nature— carries  them 
out  mto  the  fresh  fields,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  and  to 
bear  home  with  ihem  kind  and  healthful  memories^^flow* 
ers  that  never  &de.  He  does  his  dutv  in  the  pulpit,  with 
credit  and  approval  in  the  church  to  wnich  he  is  appoii^tod ; 
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but  hete  we  find  him  doing  a  wider  duty  in  the  roofless 
church  which  is  open  to  all,  be  they  never  so  poor  or  so 
sunken.  He  is  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
consequence  is  obvious:  he  not  only  bears  his  doctrine 
where  the  mere  pulpit  preacher  cannot  reach,  but  he  &stens 
upon  his  people  an  influence  once  cotnmon  to  the  church, 
but  now  well  nigh  forgotten.  Carlyle  has  said  that  the 
fonctioii  of  the  priest  as  a  teacher  and  guide,  has  passed  to 
the  more  modem  ^  cloth  "  of  literaiy  writers ;  and  the  re- 
mark is  true,  because  the  priest  has  forgotten  duties  which 
the  want  and  misery  of  Bethnal-green  have  recalled  to  the 
kind  and  acute  mind  of  Joseph  Brown. 

Of  course  such  a  man  finds  help ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Brown  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  clerical  and  lay, 
who  aided  him  in  his  active  duties.  But  strangers  also  as- 
sist A  leading  ma^strate  came  down  to  Romford  station 
to  help  in  the  task  of  guidance  and  order ;  he  had  in  his 
pocket  the  keys  of  Romford  Town-hall,  sent  by  a  brother 
magistrate,  in  case  it  should  rain ;  a  gentleman  at  ELavering 
lent  the  grounds ;  the  local  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, was  on  the  spot,  hospitably  active  for  the  comfort  of 
Mr.  Brown's  personal  friends.  The  ruling  spirit  extended 
to  all  engaged.  It  is  penetrating  no  secret  to  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  must  be  a  poor  man,  looking  after  ot^er  interests 
than  his  own :  but  he  is  powerful  in  zeal  and  rich  in  kind- 
ness, and  by  those  two  great  influences,  although  he  cannot 
renew  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  whole  multitude  from 
his  own  scanty  store,  he  does  contrive  that  they  shall  have 
their  holy-day  in  ease  and  comfort  without  hindrance  and 
without  reproach. 
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LECTURES  ON  CHRISTUN  DOCTRINE. 


BT  T.   L.  HARRIS. 


L 
THEISM— PANTHEISM. 

There  is  0ns  God — One  uncaused,  unlimited  Personal- 
ity whose  being  includes  within  itself  Infinite  Good ;  infi- 
nite Wisdom  or  consciousness  of  Good ;  and  infinite  Will, — 
power,  energy  or  determination  of  Good.  This  Being  is 
Cause,  yet  himself  uncaused.  He  is  Creator,  yet  himself 
tmcreated.  He  ia  revealed  in  space  and  time,  yet  existo 
above  apace  and  beyond  time.  He  is  manifested  m  the 
Universe,  which  is  finite,  yet  b  himself  the  Infinite.  He 
may  be  apprehended,  but  cannot  be  coibpreliended.  Be 
may  be  received  into  the  soul,  but  the  soul  can  neither  Ab- 
sorb and  Impropriate  Him  as  its  perBonality,  or  be  absorb^ 
ed  and  appropriated — ^lost  to  aelf-oonsdousness — ^in  His  Per- 
sonality. He  is  distinct  from  Nature.  Nature  having  an 
ori^,  but  He  being  the  Original :  Nature  being  depend- 
ajkt,  but  He  supreme — ^independent :  Nature  bemg  recep- 
tive without  ever  becoming  infinite :  God  ever  imparting 
himself  without  ever  merging  in  the  finite :  Nature  being 
a  means  for  a  divine  end :  God  being  the  absolute  Good 
in  which  that  divine  end  was  conceived,  and  the  Wisdom 
in  which  it  was  ordered  to  ita  accomplishment  Nature  is 
then  a  divine  means  or  instrument  fitted  ion  a  divine  end, 
and  is  distinct  from  God,  as  the  Idea  is  distinct  from  the 
IkCnd  in  which  H  is  conceived  and  the  Life  by  which  it  is 
ttnfblded. 


God  is  also  distinct  from  the  human  soul  as  he  is  from  the 
material  atom^ — distinct  from  the  family  of  souls  making  ap 
the  Universal  Heaven,  as  he  is  from  the  £Eunily  of  ivorldi 
composing  the  natural  Universe.  Each  separate  soul  hsT- 
ing  its.  own  defined  and  hmited  organism,  its  own  will  or 
power  of  self-determination,  its  own  proper  life,  mind,  and 
consciousness,  its  distinguishing  peculiarity,  its  distinctire 
position,^  use  and  orbit,  in  the  material  and  spiritoal  world. 
The  Soul  thus  having  an  origin,  but  God  being  the  Ori- 
ginal: the  Soul  being  dependant,  but  God  Supreme:  tlie 
Soul  being  eternally  receptive  without  ever  becoming  infi- 
nite, and  God  eternally  imparting  himself  without  ever  be- 
coming finite :  spiritual  growth  being  not  into  the  unoon- 
sdoua,  but  into  higher  d^nes  of  seif-consciousness : 
Man,  angelic,  heavenly,  immor1;al  man,  becoming  more  ful- 
ly conscious  of  Sonship, — that  is  of  individual,  personal, 
distinctive  existence,  with  every  ascent  into  higher  planes 
of  being  and  with  every  new  influx  of  the  Infioite  Life 
The  Spiritual  Universe, — jpeopled  with  immortal  and  erer- 
progessive  beings,  all  formed  in  the  likeness  of  the  IKvine 
Person,  and  all  co-operating  for  universal  advancement  in 
light,  holiness  and  love, — ^Is  distinct  from  God  its  origin,  its 
sustaining  Lifo,  as  the  end  is  distinct  firom  its  causing  Pow- 
er, and  distinct  from.  Nature,^t8  field  of  manifestatioD,— » 
the  end  from  the  means,  the  object  frt>m  the  instrument 

Thus  God  is  One  Being, — ^Absolute,  Personal,  Self-Consci- 
ous, Self-Determined  Good.  He  is  distinct  from  l^ature  Ik 
means,  and  from  Man  his  divioe  end.  He  is  the  Creator  of 
Natuxe  and  the  Father  of  Man.  He  delights4us  Wisdom 
by  infinite  Art^  exercised  in  eudleasly  unfolding  Creations. 
He  delights  his  Goodness  by  endless  iropartation  of  his  own 
nature  to  Spirit-children.  He  makea  his  all-perfect  Ait 
the  noinister  of  their  welfare.  He  makes  their  welfare  to 
depend  upon  voluntary  reoq>tion  and'  impartatkm  of  ap- 
pvahended  good. 

This  view  is  Theism,  as  it  is  disclosed  in  Christianity.  It 
considers  God  as  eternally  distinct  from  Nature,  from  the 
Soul,  from  the  Univeiae,  material  and  spiritual.  It  con- 
sideiB  Man  as  distinct  from  God,  in  whom  his  being  had 
ongbi  and  firom  Nature,  in  whooe  bosom  his  Ufe  is  unfolded. 
These  distinctions  must  be  kept  in  view,  as  they  afford  the 
final  ground  for  feith  in  Providence,  Revelation,  Law, 
Duty,  Eternal  Progress  and  Everlasting  life.  The  view 
which  I  hare  endeavored  to  present  is,  as  I  believe,  disclos- 
ed firom  God  in  Revelation,  ascended  to  through  Nature  by 
deduction,  and  apprehended  in  the  inner  mind  through  In- 
tuition. It  is  that  initial  truth  of  natural  and  spiritual  sa- 
ence  in  which  bpth  mind  and  heart  find  sure  and  peaoefiil 
rest 

Rxing  the  thought  on  Christian  Theism  as  the  centre 
and  beginning  of  truth,  we  discover  on  one  side  the  error  of 
Polytheism,  and  on  the  other  side  the  error  of  Pantheism :  the 
former  being  the  mistake  of  ignorance,  the  latter  of  medita- 
tion. Polytheism  denies  the  truth  of  the  Infinite  Cause  by  as- 
serting Nature  to  be  produced  and  acted  on  by  a  multipu- 
city'of  Causes,  a  pluraJity  of  gods,  finite  because  many,  since 
infinitude  can  be  but  claimed  for  the  One.  Pantheism  de- 
niea  the  truth  of  the  Infinite  Causer-^thor,  in  its  spiritoal 
form,  by  denying  the  reality  of  Creation,  by  making  all  human 
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actions  pbenomena  of  the  Absolute, — or  in,  its  material  form, 
by  denying  the  reality  of  Creative  Intelligence,  by  making 
the  Universe  a  vortex  of  material  substance,  and  person, 
mind,  perception,  passion,  qualities  developed  by  cohering 
atoms  of  that  substance  temporarily  held  in  affinity.  The 
age  is  not  ignorant,  therefore  there  is  no  tendency  among 
us  to  Polytheism, — ^the  error  of  Barbarians ;  it  is  meditative, 
and  therefore  thefe  is  a  tendency  to  Pantheism, — ^the  error  of 
Oivilizadori.  Before  proceeding  to  unfold  my  conception 
of  CHRiBTiAvr  DoOTRtNiB,  I  shall  ^erefore  caH  your  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  various  theories  classed  under 
the  general  head  of  Pantheism,  and  the  influences  resulting 
from  them. 

Pantheism  branches  out  into  two  species — ^Materid  and 
Spiritual.  The  first  assumes  matter  to  be  the  only  reality 
and  denies  the  existence  of  Intelligence,  except  as  a  result 
of  the  organization  of  matter.  The  second  assumes  Spirit 
to  be  the  only  reality,  and  denies  the  existence  of  bdng  or 
action  distinct  fr6m  God.  '  These  systems  being  distinct  op- 
posite and  mutuaDy  destructive,  must  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rately and  in  detail. 

I.  Of  Material  Pantheism.  This  denies  the  existence  of 
any  reality  except  the  vortex  of  matter.  It  refers  the  pTieno- 
mena  of  apparent  creation  to  the  action  of  laws  or  rather 
tendencies  immanent  therein.  It  makes  person  the  result 
of  coherent  and  interactive  atoms ;  and  love,  will,  intelli- 
gence, passion,  the  gradual  consequence  of  organic  acti- 
vity. It  denies  the  existence  of  God  as  Pure,  Absolute,  In- 
finite Being.  Tte  only  God  it  can  acknowledge  is  Intel- 
ligence resulting  from  the  combined  action  and  coherence 
of  all  substances.  It  limits  him  within  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  matter,  thus  nliaking  him  finite.  It  makes  conscious- 
ness, passion,  intelligence,  -to  vary  with  the  variation  of 
matter,  and  thus  makes  him  phenomenal  and  not  absolute. 
It  distributes  God,  the  totdity  of  intelligence  and  passion, 
among  all  -organisms  exhibiting  action  and  passion,  and 
thus  limits  God  within  them.  He  is  thus  considered  the 
All  of  all,  as  well  as  the  All  in  all.  In  makes  Intelligence 
not  antecedent  but  consequent  and  Personality  phenome- 
nal, and  not  absolute. 

God  is  thus  the  All, — ^is  Nature.  He  moves  in  the  mi- 
neral, and  lives  in  the  vegetable,  and  flissumes  sensation  in 
the  animal,  and  rises  to  self-consciousness  in  man.  He  rus- 
tles in  the  standing  com,  and  shines  in  the  effulgence  of 
the  summer  noon.  He  moves  in  the  pulses  of  the  sea,  and 
speaks  in  the  voice  of  its  many  waters.  He  is  light  in  the 
busy  day,  and  silence  in  the  still  night  He  is  beauty  in 
woman,  and  thought  in  man,  and'  strength  in  the  lion,  and 
fragrance  in  the  rose — The  Universal  Pan — ^the  all  of  all. 
Creation  is  the  flow,  and  destruction  the  ebb  of  this  wide 
waste  material  sea.  Suiis  and  systems,  Fike  bells  of  shining 
foam  upon  the  face  of  the  eternal  deep,  break  like  the 
bubbles,  and  disappear  forever.  Material  Pantheism  thus 
finites  God  as  it  does  Nature,  within  space,  quality,  and  du- 
ration. It  confounds  in  one  identity,  the  dust,  the  worm, 
the  man,  the  God.  Its  universe  Oscillates  perpetually  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  developement  and  decomposi- 
tion, being*  as  a  wbole  eternal,  but  in  all  its  organisms  and 
mdividuali  ties  ephemeral. 


**  The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass, 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth's  diadowB  fly ; 
life,  like  a  dome  of  many  colored  glM8> 
Stains  the  white  ndiaiiee  of  eteraityy 
Until  death  ahattem  it  to  fragments.'' 

This  form  of  Pantheism  is  in  our  time  assuming  a  mo<H- 
flcation  unknown  to  the  ancients;  or  rather  thw  Idea  is 
now  becoming  methodized  and  defined.  The  andent  as- 
sumption that  thought,  will,  passion,  oonsdousness,  person- 
ality, spring  solely  from  the  organism  of  attracted  atoms, 
has  been  blended  with  the  newly-apprehended  truth  of  the 
Progr^ive  Developement  of  tiie  Universe — and  the  re- 
sult is  a  more  injurious  error,  already  prevalent  in  our 
midst 

The  Christian  Theist  in  his  reason,  enlightened  from 
the  Absolute,  beholds  tiie  Natural  Universe  first  conceived 
in  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  as  a  means  for  a  divine  end  of 
good,  and  then  through  Infinite  Energy  of  Will' unfolded  in 
space  and  time.  He  traces  the  orderly  and  successive  evo- 
lution .  of  suns,  and  their  systems,  and  from  worlds  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  the  animal  kingdoms  in  which  last 
he  sees  the  culminating  point  of  the  material.  He  then  sees 
Man — the  divine  end  in  creati6n  occupying  the  Paradise 
thus  manifested  for  his  abode.  In  Man  lye  sees  the  germ  of 
the  Spiritual  Universe,  and  from  the  first  created,  he  traces 
the  multiplication  of  frimiles,  tribes  and  races  exhibiting 
spiritual  life  in  the  natural  plane,  and  from  thesef  he  traces 
the  multiplication  of  heavens,  filled  with  the  Angelic  Crea- 
tion, exhibiting  spiritual  life  in  the  celestial  plane :  and  thus 
his  mind  travels  onward  to  the  consummation  of  tlie  ages 
and  beholds  the  final  and  universal  heaven  peopled  with  its 
beautiful  Immortals,  all  living  in  consummate  holiness  and 
joy  for  universal  ends  and  purposes  of  good. 

But  the  Pantheist  gazes  on  this  magnificent  vision,  now 
gradually  opening  from  the  Infinite  Consciousness  into  the 
Universal  Reason  of  Humanity,  and,  combining  a  partial 
apprehension  of  it  with  his  former  idea,  perverts  it  into  a 
fetal  error.  When  the  Christian  Theist  discovers  the  cre- 
ation of  a  finite  Universe  from  Infinite  Will,  his  mind  sug 
gests  the  evolution  of  a  Universal  Intelligence  from  active 
matter,  makes  the  material  all  the  embodiment  and  limi- 
tation of  God,  and  &ncies  that  it  solves  the  mystery  of  the 
Divine  Origin,  making  him  first  unconsdous  vitality,  then 
conscious  sensation,  then  active  mind  or  gradually  ripen- 
ing and  expanding  intelligence.  If  by  any  process  it  were  pos- 
sible to  open  the  spiritual  senses  to  take  the  vision  of  the  ex- 
tent and  de^'elopement  of  the  outward  and  inward  Universe, 
while  the  Reason  of  the  man,  unillumed  by  Divine  Inspi- 
ration and  unfitted  for  that  enlightenment,  by  reason  of  tJie 
absense  of  self-consecration,  still  traversed  merely  the  natural 
plane — ^the  sphere  of  effects — ^this  modification  of  Panthe- 
ism would  be  apprehended  as  the  truth.  A  mind  Hke  this, 
would  doubtless  disclose  truth  in  the  sphere  of  form  and 
law — ^in  the  finite — ^but  would  not  disclose  truth  in  the 
sphere  of  cause  and  life — on  the  infinite.  Legitimately  it 
would  deny  the  existence  of  self-determining  power  of 
will  in  man,  and  thus  destroy  the  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice. 

Pantheism  thus  stijtted  involves  these  inevitable  come- 
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quenceB.  1.  The  denial  of  Immortality,  the  final  absorption 
of  all  persons  and  inteUigences  in  the  primitive  abyas.  For 
Bince  it  limits  creation  within  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
matter,  and  s^noe  it  makes  matter  eternally  active  and  ex- 
istent, and  since  it  gives  to  th6  Universe  an  origin  in  time, 
and  admits  no  infinite  fountain  of  supply,  it  must  also  ad- 
mit that  it  rose  out  <^  the  ruin  of  former  Universes,  and 
tends  to  a  like  destructbn.  First  oome^  its  dawn  and  its 
spring :  Suns  and  systems  ciystaUize  into  form  and  order, 
from  out  the  mighty  deep.  Then  oomes  its  summer 
and  its  day,  living  creations  unfolding  into  sensitive 
beings  which  develope  intelligence:  and  thus  Human 
Races,  Angelic  Races,  and  a  Divine  Being,  their 
totality  peopling  the  Universe  : — Wisdom,  Passion,  Beau- 
ty, Art,  Order,  Harmony,  universally  revealed.  "Dien 
*the  Autumn,  and  the  Evening, — ^Men  and  Worlds 
and  God  growing  old  and  weary  and  exhausted — the 
mighty  procession  of  the  Universe  walking  mournfully  to 
its  grave.  Then  the  final  Winter  and  the  Night : — Worlds 
with  their  living  kingdoms.  Heavens  with  their  illustrious 
races,  blackening  and  crumbling  to  their  ruin,  and  buried  at 
last  in  the  Abyss  which  gathers  and  closes  above  the  Past, 
and  buries  it  in  its  long  and  lost  obHvian.  2.  It  involves  the 
denial  of  a  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Past :  the  God  in  His- 
tory :  the  God  in  Christ  Since  the  Universe  is  in  the  phase 
of  developement,  and  since  that  developement  is  integral, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  Divine  Man,  who  is  the  culmination, 
and  who  belongs  to  the  highest  point  in  the  Future,  shouki 
have  been  manifested  in  the  Past,  in  the  midst  oi  lust  and 
ignorance,  and  sensuality.  And  even  if  that  manifestation 
were  possible,  Jesus  could  not  have  been  the  Man,  because 
his  teachings  involved  the  freedom  of  will  and  the  consequent 
ideas  of  reward,  punishment,  duly,  obligation  and  reponsi- 
bility,  which  are  fictions  to  this  hjrpothesis.  3.  It  involves 
the  justification  of  all,  which  the  moral  code  of  Christ  de- 
nounces as  sin.  For,  since  aU  activity  is  necessary,  and  aU  im- 
pulse inevitable,  there  is  no  alternative  presented  to  man,  he 
must  follow  his  inclinations  to  their  consequences.  4.  It  in- 
volves the  denial  of  any  responsibility  for  thought,  deter- 
mination and  action,  since  man  is  but  a  medium  for  the 
inevitable  activity  of  the  Univene.  5.  It  involves  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  monstrous  egoism  or  sell^worship, — the 
exaltation  of  the  self-hood  above  law — above  cause, — as  the 
culminating  point  in  the  totality  of  God.  Thus  does  this 
form  of  Pantheism — ^in  hostility  to  Christian  Theism — ^make 
Nature,  Man  and  God,  three  forms  of  the  material ;  thus  does 
it  lead  to  the  denial  of  Inmiortality,  Duty,  Responsibility,  Re- 
tribution, Will, — ^and  thus  to  final  and  practical  licenti- 
ousness. Thus  thinks,  thus  lives  the  Pantheist,  concentrat- 
ing the  God,  the  Law,  the  End  within  himself — ^  work 
of  his  hand 

He  nor  commends  nor  grieves, 
Pleads  for  Itself  the  ikct,-* 
Us  unr^enttng  Nature  leaves 
Her  eveiy  act" 

ClbbeOwitlnBed.] 


For  Am  8i»irtt  of  fhe  A«8. 

MOTIVES  TO  DUTY. 


BT  J.  X.  nrOALLS. 


Tis  the  part  of  insanity  to  pursue  what  is  impractibie, 
but  the  wicKcd  can  act  no  otherwise  than  they  do. 


Modem  philosophy  has  attempted  to  exhibit  a  bahinced 
account  between  benevolence  and  cupidity,  and  to  show 
how  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  will  result  to  indi- 
vidual advantage.  And  tiiis  is  true  enough  in  a  general 
sense,  but  does  not  admit  of  that  specific  application  which 
could  alone  make  it  effective  as  a  motive.  However  i<^ 
cal  it  may  be  to  refer  all  action  to  self-love,  the  individual 
soul  can  never  realize  its  truth ;  especially  if  swayed  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Master,  who  calmly  contemplated  the  sa- 
crifice of  all,  even  of  earthly  existence,  so  that  he  might 
serve  Man  and  perform  his  duty  to  God.  The  past  is  ra- 
diant vrith  heroic  examples,  which  a  material  philosophy 
has  no  power  to  explain.  Doubtiess  there  are  many  grades 
of  self-love,  exhibited  in  agreement  with  wisdom  as  well  as 
folly ;  but  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the 
truly  benevolent  mind,  the  conscientious  spirit  is  guided  by 
a  cool  calculation  as  to  the  results  of  any  coune,  and  be- 
fore moving  is  first  assured  that  the  reaction  will  be  per- 
sonally beneficial  Right  is  right,  whether  the  world  will 
approve  or  condemn  it :  whether  it  will  elevate  you  to  a 
throne  or  a  cross  for  being  governed  by  its  dictates.  Kind- 
ness is  kindness,  whether  the  penon  you  relieve  will  return 
your  favors  with  friendship  or  studied  treachery.  The  con- 
sideration of  results  do  not  constitute  springs  of  action. 
Not  until  our  noble  nature  has  prompted  to  acti<Ni,  by  its 
intuitive  perceptions  of  what  will  accord  with  bve  and  con- 
science, does  worldly  prudence  come  in  with  its  estimate  of 
consequences.  To  allow  these  to  take  a  place  among  mo- 
tives is  to  descend  to  their  level  in  all  our  conduct^  and  re- 
duce the  whole  question  of  morals  to  a  mere  system  of 
expedients. 

It  is  true  that  the  internal  results  of  action  are  alwavs 
correspondent  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  actuating 
motives ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  individual  can  deter^ 
mine  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  external  result  to  kim 
from  the  discharge  of  a  certain  duty.  Philosophy  has  con- 
founded the  internal  with  the  external  consequences  of  ac- 
tion, whereas  they  only  correspond  to  each  other  in  the 
generals — not  in  particulars.  He  who  saves  his  out- 
ward life  by  expedients,  loses  his  true  life ;  and  ho  only 
knows  spiritual  life  who  would  brave  the  loss  of  physical 
existence  to  maintain  the  law  of  life  in  the  mind. 

That  selfishness  which  is  directed  entirely  to  the  pursuit 
of  individual  good,  by  more  open  and  adroit  methods, 
seems  on  the  point  of  culmination : — ^heaven  speed  its  de- 
cline I  It  pervades  all  the  secular  and  businesa  depart- 
ments of  life,  and  has  attained  a  conspicuous  position  in 
our  religion  and  even  in  our  systems  of  social  and  moral  re- 
form. Men  must  be  honest — ^must  not  violate  the  current 
business  maxims,  if  they  hope  to  succeed  in  their  schemes 
for  realizing  fortunes  out  of  the  toil  of  others.  They  must 
be  religious  to  secure  personal  gain.  The  sensual  and  ille- 
gitimate temporal  pleasures  are  placed  in  one  scale,  and 
heaven  with  its  future  pleasures  in  the  other.     Then  with 
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hell  for  a  make-weigbt  it  is  shown  that  the  latter  prepon- 
derates on  the  logical  beam.  It  is  even  attempted  to  prove 
that  men  will  be  benefitted  peconiarily  bj  a  coosctentious 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  varied  fiirmalitieB  of 
the  Sects.  Men  are  called  upon  to  be  temperate  because  it 
is  more  profitable  than  intemperance.  The  most  sacred 
rights  and  duties  of  mankind  are  measured  by  a  mercenary 
s^e.  Slavery  should  be  abolished  because  free  hibor  is 
cheaper^  and  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  employer 
more  rapidly.  Go  where  you  may  this  selfism  meets  you. 
You  must,  advanoe  or  ietr(^rade — advocate  war  or  peace, 
as  they  will  make  good  a  particular  busineaa  and  give 
opportunity  to  speculation. 

This  irreligious  and  ungodly  parley  with  Mammon  has 
wrought  out  results  not  few  but  questionable.  A  total  reck- 
lessness of  the  general  good ;  the  corruptions  of  trade ; 
the  adulteration  of  almost  every  article  of  commerce ;  an 
irresponsible  monopoly  of  all  the  boiuties  of  heaven,  and 
all  the  products  of  labor ;  the  multipUcadonof  the  learned, 
flchemiug  and  useful  dasses,  thai  swarm  the  land,  like  the 
locusts  ^  Sgyptt  "  devouring  every  green  thing;''  the  de^ 
aecration  of  morals  and  religion,  to  justify  existing  wiongs ; 
a  system  of  politacs,  where  no  questions  of  right,  but  only 
of  expediency  are  entertained;  a  system  of  Uw  and 
public  justice,  which  counts  the  chances  of  personal  ad- 
vancement ;  and  a  reli^ous  profession  for  securing  individ- 
ual emolument,  are  some  of  the  beauties  of  this  tempo- 
rizing philosophy,  this  counting-house  morality.  So  false 
is  it  to  all  principle,  that  under  its  rule,  not  the  culprit, 
but  the  victim  is  punished;  not  the  coward,  but  the  hero 
falls ;  not  the  leaver,  but  tiie  violator  of  justice  la  honored, 
while  upon  the  head  devoted  to  truth,  to  man,  fiills  all 
the  vengeance  <^  the  World  God.  Not  lovers  of  self,  but 
of  man,  have  been  the  true  teachers,  leaders,  heroes  and 
martyrs — ^yet  the  world  has  ever  honored  the  others.  Na- 
tions will  stand  by  and  see  each  other  reduced  to  despot- 
ism, calculating  the  chances  of  obtaining  th^r  own  freedom 
by  negotiation.  They  are  willing  to  purchase  immuxiities 
at  the  expense  of  a  neighbor's  thraldom.  And  individuals 
who  ai^  boisterous  for  their  own  freedom,  will  treacherous- 
ly abcmdon,  or  help  enslave  others. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  in- 
fluence of  principles,  of  morals  and  philosophy.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  times  exert  as  great  an  influence  over 
the  philosophy  as  the  p&losophy  over  the  times.  They 
rest  upon  each  other.  Both  at  present  are  most  cowardly 
and  selfish,  and  their  influence  upon  each  other  is  most  de- 
leterious. Nothing  great  or  good  will  be  accomplished  in 
or  for  this  age,  until  there  arise  self-sacrificing  spirits ;  those 
who  will  not  make  as  a  first  inquiry  concerning  any  mea- 
sure whether  it  is  likely  to  bring  them  honor,  ease  or  in- 
creased premiums,  but  simply  whether  it  is  just  and  fitting 
to  be  done,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  liv- 
ing out  of  it  The  men  whose  highest  principle  consists 
of  worldly  prudence,  are  entirely  unfitted  to  the  coming 
The  destinies  of  our  future  shall  be  shaped,  as  the 


whole  calculations  of  Mammon,  and  demonstrate  once 
more  to  the  world,  what  has  so  long  remained  a  proUem  in 
Christendom,  that  Love  oi  God  and  of  Man  ean  make  one 
tive,  aldiough,  in  the  place  of  filling  his  purse,  it  should 
require  the  sacrifice  of  every  earthly  hope  and  comfort 
And  this  lesson  has  to  be  taught  the  world,  and  learned  by 
it,  ere  it  can  make  any  advanoe  except  towards  perdition. 
Parker  PiUsbuiy's  Deaoon,  who  thought  to  make  a  good 
speculation  by  danuning  up  '^  the  river  of  water  of  hfe"  to 
drive  cotton  machinery  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  had  a  better 
conception  of  heaven  than  those  politidans  and  religionists 
have  of  a  truly  Christian  and  democratic  Sodalism  who 
ima^ne  that  the  present  prerogative  pf  wealth,  monopo- 
ly, individual  aggrandizement  and  sectarian  animosity  can 
work  any  thixig  but  ruin  to  society  and  the  race.    We  need 
to  have  doue,  once  and  for  eVer,  with  this  piaterial  philosor 
phy.    It  nuiy  have  aooomj^hed  geod,  but  its  day  is  over ; 
andif  we  would  not  go  with  it  we  must  lay  it  aside.   Many 
things  nrast  be  done  fiom  a  sense  of  right,  independent  of 
personal  interest    The  rising  generation  must  be  educated, 
and  you  must  be  taxed  to  do  it,  whether  with  or  without  a 
benefit  to  yoursel£    The  teacher  must  abandon  awhile  his 
own  pursuits,  and,  without  direct  intellectual  benefit,  labor 
to  bring  up  the  youthfid  mind  to  a  .comprehension  of 
truths  and  principles  old  and  fiuniliar  to  him.    The  Poet 
and  Prophet  must  give  forth  thoughts,  diffuse  hopes,  and 
shed  abroad  a  light  that  will  never  be  reflected  upon  them* 
They  have  finely  received,  they  must  fireely  give.    The 
Philosopher  will  make  discoveries  and  inventions  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  world,  and  be  denied  even  the  honor 
that  belongs  to  him.    Not  by  a  motive  of  quid  pro  quo 
were  Franklin  and  Newton  incited  to  unfold  the  laws  of 
electricity  and  the  mighty  powers  of  steam.    The  truth  is 
that  Ufa  and  acHon  are  attractive  to  many,  as  well  as  the 
spoils  of  oflSoe  to  the  politician^  the  beef  and  plum-pudding 
to  the  glutton,  or  even  the  cent  per  eemi  to  the  miser. 

The  aims  and  estimations  of  the  worid  need  elevating. 
To  do  any  act  of  kindness,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, to  proflfer  friendly  advice,  is  above  all  sordid  conside- 
rations ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  account  for  his  interest  in 
such  things  on  the  ground  that  some  time  he  may  (e  in  a 
condition  to  need  such  kind  offices  himself  does  injustice 
to  the  nobleness  of  his  own  nature,  through  a  strange  defer- 
ence to  a  corrupt  but  current  sentiment  The  sun  claims 
no  return,  but  gives  forth  its  light  and  heat,  all  for  the 
blessedness  of  shining.  The  earth  yields  its  stores  of 
wealth  only  for  the  blessedness  of  giving.  And  is 
Man,  the  image  of  God,  less  godlike  than  these  external 
forms  ?  They  have  a  poor  understanding  of  the  human 
mind  who  attempt  to  influence  it  to  good  or  du^  by  ap- 
peals to  its  selfishness.  This  is  all  too  strong  now,  and 
needs  discouragement  Man  is  not  merely  an  empty  re- 
ceptacle; his  soul,  for  he  has  a  soul,  is  permeated  with 
the  divine  quiriities  of  action — providence  and  dispensation. 
The  Law  of  Love  is  the  great  Law  of  his  beii^. 


era. 


destinies  of  all  times  have  been,  by  men  whose  rule  of  po- 
licy and  eetimate  of  forces  shall  not  be  based  on  a  skilfiil- 


»«»" 


ly  balanced  account  book.    They  will  rather  upturn  the  ^j^ernity. 


Whatever  happens  was  designed  from  the  beginning ; 
thy  lot  is  interwoven  with  the  current  of  events  firom  all 
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f^«B  llM  Boiloo  OkNiiotTpc 

BOSTON  TAILORS'  ASSOCIATIVE  UNION; 

REPOBT  OF  THE  nSGRFTARY. 

Gestlehzh — ^Ilie  Constitution  of  our  inlknt  society  re- 
quires  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  in  each  year,  a  report  of 
the  inogroaa  we  have  made»  together  with  a  atatement  of  onr 
poaition  and  proaiieeta  riionld  be  given  to  you.  In  accordance 
with  tikia  wise  proviaion,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  full  detaiL 

Thia  society,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  begun  during  the 
late  memorable  strike,  at  the  close  of  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  of  fourteen  weeks  duration,  when  the  pecuniary  meains 
of  the  members  of  your  trade  were  necessarily  very  much  ex- 
hausted. The  consequence  was,  that  many  who  felt  desirous 
of  becoming  members,  were,  for  the  want  of  funds  prevented 
doing  BO,  and  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  for  by  those  who 
originally  became  members,  waa,.from  the  aame  cause,  much 
less  than  waa  at  first  anticipated.  After  considerable  difllcnlties 
and  diaappointments  we  at  length  resolved  to  commence  busi- 
neea,  even  with  the  very  slender  capital  in  our  possession,  then 
only  $483,  and  to  trust  to  our  own  humble  efforts  and  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  of  an  indulgent  public  for  success. 

On  the  2 Ist  September,  we  opened  our  store  at  88  Ann 
street,  with  a  stock  of  goods  that  only  served  to  make  the 
nakedness  of  our  shelves  more  visible.  However,  we  had  a 
firm  &ith  in  the  good  cause  in  which  we  had  embarked,  and 
determined  to  peraevere. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  visited  by  several  kind  friends  who 
had  encottiaged  na  to  form  our  society,  who  ordered  several 
garmentSt  and  by  their  kind  words  cheered  us  on  in  the  path 
which  then  looked  so  dark  and  dismal. 

In  a  few  days  business  began  to  increase,  and  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  amount  of  sympathy  with  us,  of 
which  we  had  no  previous  conception.  Dr.  Channin^,  of  this 
citv,  who  is  ever  ready  to  assist  any  good  cause,  called  and  left 
with  us  $20,  aa  a  loan,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  loan  of  $25  firom  a  kind  and  philanthrope  getleman  of 
Providence,  IL  L,  who  wishes  to  do  good  by  stealth.  This  con- 
vinced na  we  had  friends  where  we  least  expected,  and  that  we 
had  sympathy  and  support  in  circles  of  which  we  had  no 
knowledge,  and  stimulated  us  to  renewed  efforts.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  we  ^  took  stock,**  and  although  we  had  consider* 
able  extra  expense  in  fitting  out  our  store,  yet  we  found  in 
that  time  that  we  had  increased  our  capital  by  $76.  Since 
that  time,  eight  weeks  have  eUipsed,  and  we  have  continually 
found  a  firm  and  steady  increase  in  our  business.  I  will  present 
you  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  money  tM  otoe  for  loans, 
d^  Ae  deifU  omvng  to  us,  and  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand. 
This  will,  mora  than  anythii^  I  can  say,  show  to  you  our.  true 
position. 

BALAirCE  SHEET. 

Dr.  Cr. 
To  total  amount  of 
Gash  paid  in  by  Share- 
holders since  commen't 
to  Dec  31st,  1849,  in- 
clusive,     $866,74 


To  Cash  borrowed 
from  various  friends, .    260,00 

To  Carii  owing  sun- 
dry persona,    .    .    .      206,20 


$1,336,60 


By  Shares  returned    $30.00 
By  Debts  owing  to  us  183,92 
Amount  of  Stock  on 
hand,    ......  1675,28 

'Btf  Cash  in  Treasur- 
er's hand,    ....      107,09 


Total, 
Deduct    . 


$1846,29 
,    1335,60 


Nett  nrofit,  after  pay- 
ing  all  debts,  dues  and 
demands,    .    .    .    .    « $510,60 

The  result  must  indeed  surprise  you ;  it  waa  not  to  be  expect- 


ed by  the  most  sanguine,  that  success  so  complete  and  triuihph- 
ant  should  in  so  short  a  tune  have  attended  an  effort  originally 
so  humble.  To  me  as  the  founder  of  your  society,  the  resuU 
la  indeed  pleasing,  and  I  trust  it  will  tend  to  convince  all  work 
mgmen  of  the  immense  lever  they  possess  within  themaelvca,  by 
simple  oo-operataon  and  association,  to  remove  all  the  evOs  of 
which  they  complain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that,  having  been  the 
first  to  teach  the  woridng  men  of  these  States  how  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  firom  the  mighty  power  of  Capital,  it  is  fit  that 
you  persevere  to  the  end,  in  the  great  work  which  you  have 
begun.  For  myself,  I  can  see  in  the  dim  viata  of  fntority  a 
g^pae  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  to  which  onr  aiv 
ciety  must  speedily  arrive.  You  ahould  bear  always  in  mind 
that  milliona  of  the  sons  and  daughtera  of  toil  are^watching 
your  efforts,  with  the  most  anxious  feelings,  and  are  only 
watching  to  see  the  problem,  which  you  have  undertaken  to 
unravel,  solved,  to  imitate  your  glorious  example  in  hundreds 
of  instances.  See  then  that  you  cherish  the  holy  cause  com- 
mitted to  your  keeping ;  watch  over  your  society  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude;  above  all  things  preserve  It  againsi  the 
malice  or  cupidity  of  any  who  knight  wish  to  tonvert  the  wo^ 
of  your  handa  into  a  aooree  of  profit  and  emoiument  to  them- 
selves, and  who  wonld  not  hesitate  to  crush  the  hopes  and  aqiirs- 
tions  of  millions^  to  put  a  few  paltry  dollars  additional  into 
their  own  private  pockets. 

I  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  this  upon  your  attention ;  as  it 
is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  similar  efforts  of  workingmen 
in  Europe  have  hitherto  failed.  Do  you  then  in  time  make  such 
regulations  as  will  preserve  to  you  and  to  your  children  this 
institution,  and  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  a  means 
of  aggrandizing  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  by  buikUng 
up  a  few  of  your  own  claaa  into  employera  aa  deapotacal, 
tyrranical,  but  more  unprincipled  than  the  class  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

I  think  we  have  now  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  labor 
associations,  and  proved  that  tlie  only  safe,  and  easy  way,  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  producer  to  the  position  which  he 
ought  to  occupy,  is  by  simply  keeping  the  profits  of  his  indus- 
try to  himself.  The  Printers  of  this  city  have,  in  rioo  instances, 
imitated  your  example,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  followed  by  many 
others.  Let  us  always  remember  that  the  remedy  is  ia 
our  hands,  and  that  ^  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

To  the  gentlemen  who  so  liberally  came  forward  to  aaaist  us 
with  their  means,  our  warmeat  gratitude  is  forever  due.  To 
the  public  which  has  extended  the  most  extensive  patronage  to 
us,  we  owe  the  deepest  obligations,  which  we  can  best  repay 
by  increased  exertions  on  our  part  to  prove  by  the  superiority 
of  our  work,  the  excellence  of  our  system  of  trade  to  that  of 
the  old. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  another  month  to  open  an  additional 
store  in  connection  with  our  society,  aa  business  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  the  present  store  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose;  and  I  trust  by  1st  of  January  in  next  year,  you  will 
have  not  Um  than  half  a  dozen  stores  in  full  and  active  operatitmy 
in  various  parts  of  the  dty. 

For  this  purpose  I  would  urge  upon  all  the  associates  the 
propriety  of  paying  up  their  shares,  in  order  to  afiford  suf- 
ficient means  to  carry  on  with  energy  and  success  our  business 
operations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating feelings  of  Union  and  Fraternal  Love  amongst  each 
other.  Difiiculttes  and  dissensions  mar  arise ;  but  bear  with 
each  other's  opinions  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in.  which  you  are 
engaged.  For  Messrs..  Plunkett,  and  Leonard,  snd  myself,  I 
will  only  say  that  we  have  dischai*ged  our  duty  in  the  manage- 
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ment,  honestly  and  faithfully.  It  has  been  our  anxious  study, 
hy  unwearied  diligence,  to  promote  the  success  and  pro^>erity 
of  our  institution.  The  resuH  is  before  you-^-judge  for  your- 
selvea^  For  myself,  whether  I  am  with  you  or  not,  nothing 
will  ever  give  me  more  unbounded  pleasure  than  to  hear  of 
your  continued  success,  and  to  see  your  Society  extend  itself 
until  it  embraces  the  entire  body  of  your  oppressed  and  badly 
paid  trade.  Persevere  in  the  good  work  which  you  have  begun, 
and  the  future  historian  will  illume  the  brightest  pages  of  his 
history  with  a  detail  of  tliat  great  social  revolution  of  which 
you  are  the  precursors— a  revolution  which  will  stand  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  of  our  fathers,  wherein  they  forever 
crushed  in  this  country  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  England. 
Your  ship  is  now  fairly  afloat,  and  propitious  breezes  swell  the 
soils.  The  haven  of  happiness  and  prosperity  wherein  is  cen- 
tered the  welfiire  of  unborn  generations,  is  distinctly  in  view. 
See  tliat  you  man  the  good  ship  well  But  if  storms  should 
lower,  and  difficulties  beset  your  course,  meet  them  with  warm 
hearts  and  cool  heads,  and  cahn,  and  sunshine,  and  pleftaant 
breezes  will  return.  But  whatever  difficulties  beset  yon,**  never 
give  up  the  ship."  1  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  firalemally, 

B.  S.  Treahob,  Setoff. 


REPORT 


OF   THE  OOVERRMEKT  OF   THE  CENTRAL  DIVISION,  N. 

PROTECTIVE  XJRIOll. 


E. 


BoflTOH,  Jan.,  1860. — ^The  government  are  reminded  by  the 
return  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Cential  Division,  that  it 
may  be  proper  for  them  to  submit  a  few  remaiki,  and  to  eon- 
gratulate  the  Union  on  the  eondnued  increase  and  general 
prosperity  of  Sub-tJnions. 

The  Supreme  Division  of  the  Working  Men's  Protective 
Union  was  organized  in  January,  1847.  At  this  tone  there 
were  only  13  Divisiona  in  the  Unioiu  No  speeial  efforts  were 
made  to  propagate  the  plan  of  our  orgamsation,  and  yet,  as  a 
proof  that  the  plan  commended  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  when  known,  we  are  able  to  state  that  in  January, 
1848,  one  year  from  the  organization  of  the.  Supreme  IM- 
vision,  our  Sub-Divisions  numbered  as  bi^  as  43 ;  and  pr»* 
vious  to  January,  1849,  we  numbered  64  Sub^Divisions.  Du- 
ring thia  period  nine  of  the  divisions  had  either  withdrawn 
from  the  Union  or  eeased  to  exist,  f^m  various  causes  imsi- 
dent  to  any  new  enterprise;  and  we  were  all  astonished  as 
as  well  as  gratified  at  the  general  steadiness  and  €im  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  Union  noanifested  by  the  Sub-Divis- 
ions during  the  infimcy  of  our  Institution.. 

In  January,  1849,  an  important  step  was  tsken  in  the  or- 
ganization of  our  body,  which  we  believe  has  been  followed 
with  most  happy  results.  The  proper  and  necessary  prelimi- 
naries having  been  taken  for  a.  revision  and  alteration  of  the 
Constitution,  the  good  work  wss  happily  consummated  at  the 
annual  session  of  1849.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  adaptation  of  our  present  Constittttion,  after  a  year's 
ezperienee  under  it,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  body  like  the 
New  England  Protective  UnioB.  The  change  of  name,  both 
for  the  InstitutbnitselfandtUs  important  and  central  branch 
of  it,  has  given  us  new  strength  by  removing  from  our  path 
those  titles  which  to  many  were  only  stumbling-blocks. 

We  commenced  the  year  1849  as  the  New  England  Protect* 
ive  Union,  and  this  body  has  since  been  known  as  the  Central 
DivisioiL  The  increase  of  Sub-Divisions  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  our  most  ardent  expectations.      Instructions  for 


sa  No.  106,  besides  the  filling  up  of  some  vacant  numbers, 
made  such  by  the  vdthdrawal  or  dissolution  of  the  Sub-Divis- 
ions to  whom  such  Nos.  were  originally  given.  The  records 
show  the  number  of  such  failures  to  be  only  five  during  the 
past  year.  If  thwe  are  otliers,  the  Secretary  has  no  official 
notice  of  the  fact  During  these  past  three  years  the  trade  of 
Sub-Divisions  through  our  Central  Agent  haa  rapidly  increased, 
until  now  it  appears  that  there  are  but  few  Divisions  who  do 
not  embrace  and  improve  this  channel  for  their  purchases ;  a 
fact  which  shows  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  in  our 
trusty  agent,  and  an  approval  of  the  Union  principles ;  and  we 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
each  Division  in  the  Union  wiU  consider  it  for  then-  advantage 
to  help  to  swell  our  united  capital  by  adding  to  it  as  fiu*  aa 
possible  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  that  we  find 
on  our  file,  was  made  in  January,  1848,  for  the  previous  quar- 
ter;  the  amount  purchased  is  stated  at  918,748  77.  Sinoe  that 
time,  the  amount  purchased  through  the  Central  Agent  each 
successive  quarter  we  find  to  be  as  follows: 


1848 


1849 


April, 

July, 

Oct, 

Jany., 

April, 

July, 

Oet, 


924,359  03 
83,0iM)  00 
86,400  00 
40,910  24 
49,601  14 
60,439  00 
69,861  22 


And  to-day  we 
learn  from  the 
committee  that 
the  purchases  for 
the  past  Quarter 


amount  to 


•103,803  63 


Hds  does  not  look  like  going  backward  or  dying  out,  but 
ittther  fills  us  with  courage  for  the  future;  and  we  have  reason 
to  thank  God  to^y  for  the  sneeess  of  this  People^s  Inslitutioii, 
and  to  encourage  ounelves  ifi  the  belief,  that  while  our  bro- 
thers remain  true  to  themselves  and  to  eaeh  other,  oo  benefi- 
cent Union  shall  increase  and  strengthen  wiHi  eaeh  snoeea* 
siveyear. 

The  expenses  of  our  Central  oiganization  are  not  neces- 
sarily very  great,  and  we  trust  the  provision  of  onrConstitntion 
for  meeting  these  expenses  wfil  be  cheerfully  complied  with. 
The  printing  of  documents,  services  of  a  Seeretaiy,  use  Jot 
Hall  for  meeting,  and  stationery,  constitute  the  chief  objects 
of  expense ;  and  obligations  srising  from  sw^  sources,  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  promptly  provided  for. 

Then  have  been  received  by  the  Traaanrer  of  the  Central 
Diviswn  sssessments  from  Sub-Divisions  as  follows  >— 

During 


the 


year 


1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


Amounting  in  all  to 

There  has  been  expended  by  the  Treasur- 
er during  this  time,  as  appears  from  approv- 
ed  bills,  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
Division, 

FVom  which  deduct  the  amount  ireceived 


•41  88 

116  44 
42  77 

$199  69 


$258  74 
199  69 

And  we  are  indebted  to  the  Treasurer  $69  16 

Which  must  be  met  from  the  assessment  which  shall  be  le- 
vied on  Sub-Divisions  for  the  current  year,  and  the  sidgect  is 
refbrred  to  the  attention  of  the  Division.  The  Government 
recommend  an  Assessment  to  be  levied  at  this  Session  on  each 
Division  now  formed,  or  that  shall  be  organized  previous  to 
July  next,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  defkay  this  debt  and  the 
probable  expenses  of  the  year. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Government    . 

A.  J.  W&XGHT,  Secretary. 


the  organisation  of  Divisions  have  already  been.iasuedaahighlj^^l^^^^,g^^    The  lose  is  setdownatX40/)00-^no  small 


SAvnroe*  Bauks.— The  Rochdale  Bank  defideations  will  be 
read  with  painful  interest  by  the  thousands  who  are  depositors 
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amount  in  one  town.  No  doubt  were  the  affiun  of  aimiiiur  instU 
tatiouB  in  other  parts  of  the  country  rigidly  investigated,  many 
other  delateationa  and  rogueries  would  be  diacoTered.  Thia 
should  lead  the  depoaitors  among  the  woridng  claaaea  to  con- 
aider  whether  aome  other  meana  of  investment  could  not  be 
discovered  by  which,  while  their  aavinga  were  secured,  they 
might  be  made  capital  to  woric  for  them,  instead  of  aa  under 
the  present  savings'  banks  system,  being  made  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  capitaliats  to  crush  them  still  lower  in  the  social 
scale. — Lofndon  Tribune, 


^mm 


QUARTERLY  REPORT. 

» 

TO  TH£  CEKTBAL  DIVISIOR  OF  THE  NEW  EHOLAHD 

mOTECTXVE  UKI05. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  reapeotflally  anbmit  the  following 
Report  for  the  quarter  ending  December  SI,  1849. 

The  Committee  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the  quar- 
ter in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Purchasing  D^ 
partment  waa  instituted,  aod  we  are  enabled,  through  the  ex^ 
operation  of  the  different  Divisions,  to  report  a  still  larger  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  trade  than  baa  been  attained  in  any 
previous  quarter. 

The  advantagea  of  concentcating  the  ftinds  of  the  different 
Diviaiona  through  one  channel  are  better  underatood  and  more 
afipreoiated,  and  the  practicability  of  the  aystem  adopted  by  the 
Union  for  diatributing  the  producta  of  labor  among  the  work^ 
ing  classes  is  no  longer  a  question.  The  disadvantage  which 
the  poor  man  Buffered  under  in  purehaaing  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  contraat  with  the  advantages  possessed  by  those  of  am- 
ple means,  waa  the  cause  which  originated  our  Institution, 
which  we  believe  is  capable  of  doing  much  towards  securing  to 
the  laborer  as  large  a  qoaatity  of  a  given  article  for  his  dollar 
aa  the  rich  man  can  command. 

The  Purchasing  Agent  has  been  very  successful  in  getting 
the  lighter  and  small  package  goods  of  first  hands,  and  he  is 
constantiy  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  offer  from 
time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Divisions ;  and  such  articlea 
as  can  be  delivered  at  the  atorc  in  the  most  economical  manner 
are  received  and  kept  there.  On  heavy  goods,  the  course  for- 
merly  pursued,  of  leaving  them  where  they  an  bought  until 
they  are  sent^to  the  Depots,  is  found  to  be  the  most  economi- 
cal 

In  the  early  part  of  the  quarter,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tentions made  known  at  the  laat  session,  the  Committee  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  services  of  W.  F.  Young,  who  went  out 
to  Western  New  York  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  relation 
to  floor  and  other  produce ;  and  the  result  of  his  mission  has 
been  highly  favorable  to  the  movement  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Hugh  Brooks,  he  was  enabled  to  forward  us  some 
flour  from  three  different  mills,  all  of  which  has  given  the 
highest  satiafiiction,  and  alao  to  obtain  information  wluch  has 
proved  valuable  in  relation  to  other  lots;  and  it  is  believed  by 
yonr  eommittee  that,  taking  the  quality  and  weight  into  oon- 
sidemtion,  full  25  cents  per  bbL  has  been  saved  on  three  thou- 
aand  barrels  of  thri  flour. 

We  are  still  making  efforts  to  secure  a  steady  supply  of 
flour  of  uniform  quality  and  at  reasonable  rates,  dh-ect  from 
the  mill,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  it  from  the  mills  to  the  Di- 
visions with  no  other  costs  added  but  transportation,  and  as  far 
as  possible  redeem  the  products,  on  which  our  existence  main- 
ly depends,  from  the  control  of  monopolists  and  speculators. 

We  have  fecehred  during  the  quarter  aeveral  iots  of  Butter, 
Cheese,  Poultry,  &e.,  from  the  Vermont  Divisions,  whidi  have 


been  sent  by  members  of  th6  Divisions,  and  we  have  consider- 
ed the  goods  sent  as  the  actual  product  of  theur  labor,  and  aa 
such  We  have  endeavored  to  realize  to  its  owners  a  fur  remu- 
neration, at  the  same  time  doing,  as  Ikr  aa  the  nature  of  tiie 
case  would  admit,  exset  justice  to  all  concerned. 

In  accordance  with  iJb»  policy  hetofore  pursued,  no  expenses 
have  been  incurred  in  anticipation  of  increasing  business ;  but, 
as  the  receipts  of  produce  and  other  goods  will  require  it,  a 
larger  atore  will  be  obtained.  The  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed during  the/  quarter,  haa  been  four  permonentiy,  and  two 
transientiy,  making  six  in  all.  This  force  can  be  increased  to 
any  amount  which  the  business  demands.  The  Divisions  will 
facilitate  the  movement  by  communicating  with  the  Agency 
whenever  they  are  offered  any  new  article,  either  from  a  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  pedlar;  as  instances  have  occurred  where 
Divisions  have  paid  much  more  for  certain  articles  than  they 
could  be  bought  for  by  the  ten  or  twelve  packages  at  a  time. 


The  ampnat  of  Goods  pnrohaeed  for  the  DivirioDe  during 
the  quarter  is  one  himirtd  dmd  Poo  ihtnMmd  three  hmtdrei  ami 
fft^  three  doUars,  ^aidj^  three  eenls— #102,368  A3. 

JoHMvG.  Kaxtlback,       Peter  L  Blajcker, 
£.  H«  Boots,  J.  F.  Abbot, 

WsLooicB  Angell.         Elisha  Smith, 
J.  P.  Burrham, 


■^^ 


The  hew  Social  Rbfobm  Hovbhcitt  nr  Ekgland. — Some 
parties  obiect  to  the  proposed  scheme,  because  it  does  not  lay 
down  a  plan  of  practical  operations;  others  think  it  shouki 
start  on  a  aimllar  basis  to  the  old  Sooblist  agitation.  With 
respect  to  the  former  objeetora,  we  may  state  that  those  who 
wish  for  immediate  practical  operations,  could  net  do  better 
than  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  "^  Redemption  Society,"  which 
i^pears  to  be  conducted  on  such  safe  and  sound  principles  as 
to  render  eventual  success  all  but  certain.  Should  that  eehenie 
not  exactiy  suit  some  parties,  then  they  must  wait  until  an- 
other  body  of  co^operatora  are  ready  to  eommenoe  action  for  a 
co-opemtive  community.  To  bring  the  latter  speedily  about, 
we  must  marshal  public  opinion ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
lectures,  discussions,  and  the  issue  of  tracts,  such  aa  the  pro- 
posed Association  intimate  their  intention  of  carrying  out. 
With  respect  to  the  other  objects,  we  are  opposed  to  a  renewed 
agitation  on  the  old  Socialist  baais,  because  it  waa  made  a  sec- 
tarian and  anti^theological  crusade,  and  so  conducted  that  no 
Communist  or  Socialist  who  did  not  make  a  certain  metaphisical 
confession  of  fitith,  could  join  in  it  A  more  cosmopolitaa 
policy  is  now  demanded.  A  new  organisation  ahould  be  con- 
fined, aa  fiir  aa  possible,  to  the  recognition  of  those  great  eco- 
nomical and  sooial  truths  on  which  all  Social  Reformers  are 
are  agreed,  and  it  ahould  go  before  the  country  as  a  new  and 
definite  party  composed  of  men  who,  though' differing  on  cer- 
tain points  of  faith  and  philosophy,  are  nevertheleaa  agreed  in 
the  neceasity  of  a  new  organization  of  labor  on  the  co-opera> 
tive  basia  Besides,  apart  fipom  metaphysical  grounds,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  and  suicidal  than  to  import  into  a  young 
society  the  differences  and  disputes  of  a  defunct  movement,  or 
to  make  new  proselytes  and  parties  responsible  for  old  errors 
and  mistakes. 

The  following  propositions  shall,  for  the  present,  constitute 
the  principles  and  objects  of  the  association : — 

1.  **  That  the  means  exist,  in  great  superabundance,  by  whidi 
arrangements  may  be  formed  to  produce,  with  ease  and  plea- 
sure, far  more  than  sufficient  wealth  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
wants  of  the  whole  population ;  and  that  these  means  may  be 
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applied  to  effect  this  object,  not  only  withoat  injury  to  any,  but 
most  beneficially  for  all,  of  every  clasa. 

2.  *^  That  the  means  exist  in  more  than  ample  sufficiency  by 
which  arrangements  may  be  made  to  effect  a  most  material  im- 
provement in.  the  character  of  the  present  ill-trained  adult  po- 
pulation, and  to  educate  the  young  in  a  most  superior  manner, 
by  giving  to  all  correct  prMtiod  knowledge  on  the  most  import* 
ant  subjects  conoectea  with  their  welfare  and  happineaB,  and 
by  creating  new  and  iavorable  influence  to  re-form  or  well- 
form  the  iSspositions,  habits,  and  manners  of  ail. 

3.  <*  That  these  means  can  only  be  effidentiy  applied  by  form- 
ing new  combinations  of  chrcomstanees  in  whieli  to  place  the 
population,  so  tlmt  they  may  be  enabled  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute wealth  justly,  harmoniously,  and  most  advantageously, 
to  educate  wisely-and  practically,  and  to  direct  all  their  proceed- 
ings with  justice,  kindness,  and  mutual  regard  to  the  mterests 
and  happiness  of  all/' 

4.  **  That  these  new  combinations  of  dreumstances  will  con^ 
stitute  new  co-operative  townships  or  oommunitjes,  each  adapt- 
ed for  a  population  of  from  200  to  500  families,  or  from  800 
to  2,000  individuals. 

5.  ^  That  these  new  townships  may  be  formed  without  in- 
terfering with  existing  institutions,  and  wiU  promote  the*  peace- 
ful progress  of  all  useful  reforms,  with  doe  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes. 

6.  **  That  this  society  eschew  and  deprecate  the  identiiication 
of  Sociai  Reform  with  any  peculiar  theological  creed  or  specu* 
lations ;  such  identification  oeing  contrary  to  fact,  and  calculat- 
ed, most  unjustly  and  falsely,  to  commit  all  who  accept  the 
economical,  educational,  and  practical  doctrines  of  Socialism, 
to  theological  or  speculative  opinions  which  they  may  not  hold, 
and  tending,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  upon  such 
subjects,  materially  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  the  practical 
views  of  Socialism  by  socie^f.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  they 
claim  for  every  individual,  of^  whatever  creed  or  sect,  the  most 
perfect  unmolested  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  ex- 
press and  advocate,  with  temper  and  fairness^  his  opiniona  upon 
all  subjects.' 


TucKBRMAH  INSTITUTE. — ^An  institution  bearing  the  above 
name  has  lor  some  months  been  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  ^oxteth  Park.  It  is  sit- 
uate m  Bedford-street,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  news-room  and 
a  library,  containing  a  well  selected  set  of  books,  900  volumes 
in  number.  The  institution,  which  is  held  in  a  school-room, 
is  open  for  the  members  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  un- 
til ten,  at  the  exceeding  low  charge  of  one  penny  per  week. 
Lectures  on  various  subjects  are  also  a  promment  feature  in 
the  institution ;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  other  attractions  of 
an  intellectual  tendency,  all  combining  to  render  the  institution 
one  deserving  et  the  attention  and  support  of  those  for  whose 
especial  benefit  it  has  been  founded.  It  is  gratifying  to  be. 
able  to  state  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  working  class- 
es residing  atToxteth  Park  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  the  institution  affords,  the  room  being  nightly  well  at- 
tended, as  well  as  the  lectures,  in  which  much  interest  is  taken. 
The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  members  has  led  to 
a  further  step  being  taken  in  order  to  place  the  institution  up- 
on a  permanent  and  sound  footing,  and  a  deed,  setting  forth 
the  objects  and  principles  of  the  institution,  has  just  been  form- 
ed, the  trustees  being  William  Rathbone,  Esq.,  Thomas  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  Thomas  Bolton,  Esq.,  and  R.  V.  Yates,  Esq.  There 
is  every  reaaon  to  suppose  that  this  institution  will,  at  no  disp 
tant  day,  rank  among  the  leading  inatittttions  m  the  town  for 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes; 
and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bishop,  whose  object  in  naming  it  after  the  great 
American  philanthropist,  Tuckerman,  will  be  generally  appa- 
rent to  our  readers.  On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Leighton,  sec- 
retary of  the  Roacoe  CHub^'gave  a  lecture  to  the  membere  on 
*'  The  Voice,  Speedi,  and  Vocal  lUosions.''.  The  lecture,  which 


was  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature,  was  listened  to  with 
much  attention  by  the  auditory,  and  at  its  close  Mr.  L.  was 
warmly  applauded.  Hie  Rev.  Francis  Bishop,  in  an  appropri- 
ate q)eeeh,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Leigliton  the  thanks  of  the  mem« 
ben  for  his  kindness  in  coming  forward  to  detiver  the  lecture. 


CHURCH  OP  ENGLAjro  SELF-SUPPORTING 

VILLAGE  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Self-«Qpporthig  ViU 
hige  Society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
to  publicly  deliver  to  certain  successful  eompetitore  for  essays 
on  the  principles  of  the  Society  in  question  the  amount  of 
prize  money  promised  for  the  best  production  by  working  men. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  wiU  be  found  elsewhere. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  succeeded  in  getting  so 
many  clergymen  to  patronize  his  scheme,  and  hope  be  may 
manage  to  cany  it  into  practical  efll^t,  though  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  in  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  honor 
was  not  fairly  paid  where  it  was  due,  and  that  while  every  re- 
mote or  secondary  cause  that  had  given  birth  to  the  movement 
waa  made  duly  prominent,  no  credit  whatever  was  given  to 
those  who  for  the  laat  90  or  80  yean  m  France  and  England 
have  done  their  part  to  create  a  public  opinion  In  &vor  of  So- 
cial Reform.  Not  even  Mr.  Owen's  name,  whose  plan  haa  been 
litenOly  plagiarised  in  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Chureh,  was  mentioned,  though  one  or 
two  qieakere  professed  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
communistic  idea.  While  we  regret  that  oinmmstanees  create 
so  much  mental  oowsidice,  we  are,  neverthelesa,  pleased  to 
find  some  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Chuieh  of  England 
clergy  taking  up  the  question  of  Communism  in  any  form, 
and  glad  we  shall  l)e  to  learn'  that  sufficient  capital  has  been 
subscribed  to  ensure  the  erection  of  the  first  **  Church  of 
England  self-supporting  village."— Iioniion  Tritune, 


Ths  Londor  Trades  Cokferehcb. — ^An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Trades'  Delegates  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John-street, 
Fitzroy-Square,  to  **  receive  a  proposition  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  unemplojred  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  for  purchasing 
the  estates  of  private  individuals;  also  to  provide  for  portions 
of  the  crown  lands,  together  with  the  aforesaid  lands,  to  be 
appropriated  to  tho  establishment  of  home  colonies,  for  the 
wealthlid  and  ben  ficial  employment  of  the  unemployed  of  the 
working  classes,  and  thereby  promote  the  proiB|>erity  of  all 
classes  of  the  empire." 

After  a  lengthened  discussion  by  the  delegates,  the  pream- 
ble  of  the  bill  was  amended  by  inserting  the  words,  ^  that  it 
IB  the  first  duty  of  all  governments  to  provide  for  and  protect 
the  industiy  of  those  governed,  and  that  any  government  neg« 
looting  this  great  duty  fiiila  to  fulfil  its  chief  obligation." 

After  passing  the  preamble,  the  delegates  proeeeded  with 
the  djsousflion  of  the  dames ;  and  havmg  agreed  to  the  first 
clause,  constituting  a  board  of  six  commissionere  for  superin- 
tending the  establishment  of  home  colonies  for  the  industrial 
employment  of  the  working  classes  one-half  of  such  board 
of  commissionen  to  be  men  most  skilled  and  practically  ex- 
perienced in  the  various  industrial  occupations  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  working  chisses  in  the  industrial  establishments 
contemplated  by  the  bill 

An  adjournment  took  phice  until  Wednesday  evening 
next 
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A  Pbssuji  H<nm&— The  most  remarkAble  disposition  of 
the  palsces  and  houses  of  the  Mnssokaen  is  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  parts;  one  for  the  master  of  the  honse,  and  the 
other  for  the  women  and  the  £unily.  When  the  house  is  of 
any  importance,  the  women  have  a  part  of  the  bodding  set 
aside  for  their  separate  use.  In  the'  interior  are  two  open 
areas;  into  the  larger  of  these,  planted  with  shrubs  and  re- 
fipeshed  by  fountains,  open  the  apartments  of  the  men,  and  the 
smaller  corresponds  to  the  rooms  of  the  ladies.  Malcolm 
speaks  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  placed  on  the  roof  a  Persian 
house,  which  receives  the  wind  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
blow,  and  cools  the  air  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  building. 
The  beds  are  spread  on  a  kind  of  platform,  without  any  other 
covering  than  the  vault  of  heaven.  ThQ  Persian  palaces  are 
of  large  dimensions,  and,  besides  innumerable  apartments  they 
contain  baths,  kiosks,  libraries,  aviaries,  and  fountains  of  every 
kind.  According  to  this  author,  there  is  no  building  of  a  more 
striking  appearance  than  a  paUce  at  Ispohan.  The  spacious 
hall  in  the  centre  is  open  like  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  a  fountain,  from  whence  springs  a  jet  surrounded 
with  flowers ;  it  is  supported  on  elegant  piers,  carved  and  gilded 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  dazzling  brillumcy  of  ihe  Ught,  admit- 
ed  at  large  windows,  is  softened  by  stained  glass  of  an  artiatic 
character.  A  gallery,  communicating  with  the  harem,  runs  at 
a  certain  height  round  this  balL  This  gallery  is  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  women  at  feasts  and  galas. 

**  Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  that  uphold 
The  rich  moresque  work  of  the  roof  of  gold, 
Aloft  the  harem  s  curtained  galleriea  rise, 
Where,  through  the  silken  net  work,  glancing  eyes, 
From  time  to  time,  like  sudden  beams  that  glow 
Through  autumn  clouds,  shine  o'er  the  pomp  below.** 

Before  each  of  these  structures  is  a  large  open  space  with  a 
fountain,  near  to  which  the  menials  stand  watching  for  the  or- 
ders of  their  master,  mostly  seated  at  one  of  the  windows. 
These  constructions  are  usually  of  light  and  graceful  style,  and 
glittering,  from  the  enamelled  bricks  by  which  they  are  cover- 
ed.— Architect  arid  BuUding  Operative, 
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CAurcmmA  Castles  **  Exploded.** — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Thitvder  has  made  some  calculations  that  may  well 
startle  this  Califomi&4Tazed  country.  He  begins  by  stating 
that  there  are  now  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  300  Teasels. 
Five  hundred  will  have  left  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  of  which,  with  the  steamers,  will  have  carried  60,000 
passengers.  An  equal  number  will  go  by  land.  The  cost  of 
outfit  and  passage  for  these  100,000  men  cannot  be  less  than 
$300  each,  making,  in  all  $30,000,000.  It  will  cost  them  at 
least  $500  a  year  to  live.  This  makes  $60,000,000  more. 
Suppose  the  time  of  each  individual  be  valued  at  $200  a  year, 
and  we  have  a  further  addition  of  $20,000,000,  making  a  round 
aggregate  of  i00/)00,000.  Not  half  this  amount  can  be  reali- 
ed  from  the  mines,  But  this  is  not  all.  The  forsaken  vessels 
have  lost  an  immense  amount  of  time.  They  have  been  knock- 
ed to  pieces  on  the  voyage,  and  any  one  who  examines  the  low 
scale  upon  which  the  above  calculationa  are  made,  will  be  con^ 
vinced  thai  $100,000,000  will  not  more  than  half  cover  the 
actual  loss  to  the  country  caused  by  the  California  emigration 
in  one  short  year.  The  testimony  is  that  the  mines  are  less 
productive  than  formerly,  and  it  will  probably  take  a  dozen 
years  to  make  good  to  the  country  the  losses  of  the  present 
year. 
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PBOSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Ths  Spirit  or  the  Age  is  dengned  to  be  a  medium  for 
that  Life  of  Divine  Humanity,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubtB,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reoi^anization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Chiistendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAN  become  united  in  Universu  Brother* 
hood. 

Among  the  spedal  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

L  Trantiticnal  jSf^orma— «uGh  as  AboHtion  of  tiie 
Death  Penaky,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slaveiy,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  limitation.  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency, Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  SocUiy — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated  CommunitieB^  regulated  and  united  by  the  I^w 
of  Series. 

IIL  The  One^  True,  Holy,  Univmal  Chureh  of  Hu- 
manity, reoonoiled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  th€ir 
planet  by  oonsunmiate  artr-«iid  communing  wiui  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

lY.  Psychology  and  Phynology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  WoAs  of  Art — records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summ*- 
ries  of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fiiithful  mirror  of  human  progree$. 
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EQUALITY. 

FROM  SBELLEY's  RKFOLT  OF  III.AH. 


**  O  spirit  Tast  and  deep  as  night  and  heaven ! 
Mother  and  sonl  of  all  to  which  is  ^en 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo  I  thou  dost  reascend  the  human  heart, 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert, 
In  dreams  of  poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 
The  shade  of  thee :  now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings  tbrongh  them  bniniog : 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sympathy,  the  sad  tears  taming 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  dndnless  treasure,  ' 
Descends  amid  us ;  Scorn  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness,  are  desolate-^ 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free  I 

<*  Eldest  of  things,  diviae  Equality  I 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  the  slaves  of  thee. 
The  angels  of  thy  sway,  who  pour  around  thee 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought. 
And  from  the  stars,  and  from  the  ocean  brought. 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound  thee : 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming:  thou  in  light  descending 
0*er  tlie  wide  land  which  is  thine  owsy 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blendmg 
All  blasts  of  fragraoce  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men  1— 
Earth  bares  her  general,  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  Ibed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  dasp  thy  sacred  feet 

**  My  brethren,  we  are  free  I  the  plains  and  mountains, 
The  gray  seashore,  the  forests  and  the  fountains, 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers ;  man  and  woman, 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  fbr  their  sorrow ! 
For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  sinee  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  nighfs  serenest  morrow. 
Whose  showers  are  Pity*s  gentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
Like  in£Eints,  without  hopes  or  fears. 
And  whose  beapis  are  joys  that  lie 
In  blended  hearty  now  holds  dominion  : 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which,  upward  ona  pinion 


Borne,  swift  as  sunrise,  &r  illumines  space. 
And  claq[»  this  barren  world  in  its  own  bright  embrace  1 

«*  My  brethren,  we  are  ttee !  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  ciight-winda  are  flowing 
0*ec  the  ripe  com ;  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dreaming^* 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
Stain  with  its  venomous  stream  a  human  feast, 
To  the  pure  rides  in  accusation  steaming 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  eeased 

To  fioed  disease  and  fear  and  madness. 

The  dwellers  of  the  esrth  and  air 

Shall  throng  around  our  steps  in  gladness, 

Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 
Our  toil  from  thought  all  glorious  forms  shall  cull. 
To  make  this  earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful. 
And  Science  and  her  Bister  Poesy 
Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fiekls  and  cities  of  the  free! 

Vietory,  victory  to  the  prostrate  nations  ? 

Bear  witness  Night,  and  ye  mute  Constellations, 

Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars  I 

Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no  more! 

Victory !  victory  I    Earth's  remotest  shore, 

Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  antazetio  stan, 

The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 

Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 

Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 

Where  Morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses, 

Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions; 
Swings  shall  turn  pale !    Almighty  Fear, 
The  fiend^od,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear. 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes, 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  oV  his  lost  empire  reigns  f 
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The  act  that  fulfils  its  term,  and  the  agent  tlien>(  incur 
no  loss.  So  where  is  the  evil  when  life,  which  is  a  series  of 
acts,  dmws  to  a  close;  does  he  who  dies  suffer  aught 
when  his  tame  has  come  ?  One  man  may  depart  early, 
an6ther  live  to  advanced  age,  but  Uie  day  and  the  hour 
are  fixed  by  God.,  Thus  by  changes  in  its  parts  is  the  world 
preserved  ever  fresh  and  young;  so  the  cessatiovi  of  life  is 
no  evil ;  ibr  what  is  there  scandalous  in  death  ?  There  is 
nothing  unsocial  in  it^  for  it  is  beyond  our  power.  There  is 
A  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  course  of  providence,  and 
agreeable  to  Qie  constitution  of  the  umverse.  Thus  is  he 
led  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  whom  God  shews  the  way,  and 
who  foUows  with  a  willing  heart 

Whatever  subserves  bo  rational  or  social  purpose  is  be- 
neath attention^ 
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FromttM  MaaMfCbatetto  Qnaiieriy  ReTiew,  for  Dee. 

A  SCIKiTIFIC  STATEMENT  OP  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  LORD,  OR  DIVINE  MAN. 

BY  HENRT  JAMES, 


[Concluded*] 
Who,  then,  is  the  true  divine  man  I  Who  of  all  man- 
Und  possesses  personality,  and  thus  constitutes  the  image 
of  God  in  creation  !  Evidently  it  mast  he  some  one  who 
unites  in  himsel(^  or  harmonizes,  all  tho^  finite  or  imper- 
fect men.  For  the  divine  man  does  not  exclude  the  natu- 
ral man,  nor  tlie  moral  man,  nor  the  sympathetic  man, 
nor  any  other  j^asis  of  humanity.  These  are  all  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  perfect  man 
is  hound  not  to  exclude  but  accept  them,  blending  and  re- 
conciling all  in  his  own  infinite  manhood,  in  his  own  imi- 
tary  self.  These  men  are  the  geometric  stones  of  the  di- 
vine edifice  of  humanity ;  they  are  by  no  means  the  edifice 
itself,  but  its  indispensable  materiaJj  and  he  therefore  who 
should  attempt  to  construct  the  edifice  to  their  exclusion, 
would  necessarily  have  his  work  about  his  ears. 

Who,  then,, is  the  perfect  or  divine  man,  the  man  who 
actually  reconciles  in  himself  all  the  conflicting  elements  of 
humanity  ?  Is  any  such  man  actually  extant  f  If  so, 
where  shall  we  find  him  ? 

We  find  him  in  the  eesthetic  man,  or  Artist*  But  now 
observe  that  when  I  speak  of  the  aesthetic  man  or  Artist  I 
do  not  mean  the  man  of  any  specific  function,  as  the  poet, 
painter,  or  mariner.  I  mean  tne  man  of  whatsoever  func- 
tion^ who  in  fulfilling  it  obeys  his  own  inspiration  or  taste, 
uncontrolled  either  by  his  physical  necessities  or  his  social 
obligations.  He  alone  is  the  Artist,  whatever  be  his  mani- 
fest vocation,  whose  action  obeys  his  own  internal  taste  or 
attraction,  uncontrolled  either  by  necessity  or  duty.  The 
action  may  perfectly  consist  both  with  necessity  and  duty  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  may  practically  promote  both  his  physical 
and  social  welfare ;  but  these  must  not  be  its  animating 
principles,  or  he  sinks  at  once  from  the  Artist  into  the  ar- 
tisan. The  artisati  seeks  to  gain  a  livelihood  or  secure  an 
honorable  name.  He  works  for  bread,  or  for  feme,  or  both 
together.  The  Artist  abhors  these  ends,  and  works  only  to 
show  forth  that,  immortal  bettuty  whose  presence  constitutes 
his  inmost  soul.  He  is  vowed  to  Beauty  as  the  bride  is 
vowed  to  the  husband,  and  beauty  t^veids  herself  to  him 
only  as  he  is  true  to  his  inmost  soul,  only  as  he  obeya  his 
spontaneous  taste  or  attraction. 

The  reason  accordingly  why  the  painter,  the  poet^  the 
jnusidan,  and  so  forth,  have  so  long  monopolized  the  name 
of  Artist,  is,  not  because  Art  is  identical  with  these  forms 
of  action,  for  it  is  identical  with  no  specific  forms,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  poet,  painter,  and  so  forth,  more  than  any 
otner  men,  have  thrown  off  the  tyranny  of  nature  and  cus^ 
tom,  and  followed  the  inspirations  of  genius,  the  inspira- 
tions of  beauty,  in  their  own  souls.    These  men .  to  some 
extent  have  sunk  the  service  of  nature  and  society  in  the 
obedience  of  their  own  private  attractions.    They  have 
merged  the  search  of  the  good  and  the  true  in  that  of  the 
beautiful,  and  have  consequently  announced  a  divinity  as 
yet  unannoanced  either  in  nature  or  sodety.    To  the  ex- 
tent of  their  consecration  they  are  priests  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  that  is  to  say,  a  priesthood,  which,  not  being 
made  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  shall  never 
pass  away.     And  they  are  kings,  and  reign  by  a  direct 
unction  from  the  Highest.    But  the  priest  is  not  the  altar, 
but  the  servant  of  the  altar ;  and  the  king  is  not  the  high- 
est, but  the  servant  of  the  Highest     So  pamting,  poetry, 
is  not  Art,  but  the  servant  and  representation  of  Art.    Art 
M  divine,  univerBal,  infinite.    It  therefore  exacts  to  itself  in- 
finite forms  or  manifestations ;  here  in  the  pMBt«vth«r«  in  the 


actor ;  here  in  the  musician,  there  in  the  machinist ;  here  in 
the  architect,  there  in  the  dancer ;  here  in  the  poet,  there 
fn  the  oostumer.  We  do  not  therefore  call  the  painter  or 
poel  Artist,  because  painting  or  poetry  is  a  whit  more  ea- 
sentJal  to  Art  than  ditchine  is^  but  simply  becauw  the 
painter  and  poet  hav«  more  frequently  exhibited  the  life  of 
Art  by  means  of  a  hearty  insubjecUon  to  nature  and  con- 

<V0lniOD« 

When,  therefore,  I  call  the  divine  man,  or  God^s  image  in 
creation,  by  the  name  of  Artist,  the  reader  will  not  suppose 
me  to  mean  the  poet,  ptuntef,  or  any  other  special  form  of 
man.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  suppose  me  to  mean  that 
infinite  and  spiritual  man  whom  all  tho^  finite  frmcUanaries 
represent,  indeed,  but  w^hom  none  of  them  constitnt  -s, 
namely,  the  man  who  in  every  visible  form  of  action  acts 
always  from  his  inmost  self,  or  from  attraction,  and  not 
firom  necessity  or  duty.  I  mean  the  man  who  is  a  law  un- 
to himself,  and  ignores  all  outward  alliance,  whether  to 
nature  or  society.  This  man  may  indeed  have  no  techni- 
cal vocation  whatever,  such  as  poet,  painter,  and  the  like, 
and  yet  he  could  be  none  ihe  less  sure  to  announce  him- 
self. The  humblest  theatre  of  action  famiahes  him  a  plat- 
form. I  pay  my  waiter  so  much  a  day  for  putting  mv 
dinner  on  the  table.  But  he  perfcMTos  his  function  in  a 
way  so  entirely  sui  generis^  with  so  exquisite  an  attention 
to  beauty  in  all  the  details  of  the  service,  with  so  symme- 
trical an  arrangement  of  the  dishes,  and  so  even  an  adjust- 
ment of  everything  to  its  own  place,  and  to  the  hand  that 
needs  it,  as  to  shed  an  almost  epic  dignity  upon  the  repast, 
and  convert  one's  habitual  "  grace  before  meat"  into  a  spon- 
taneous tribute,  instinct  with  a  divine  recognition. 

The  charm  in  this  case  is  not  that  the  dinner  is  all  be- 
fore me,  where  the  man  is  bound  by  his  wages  to  place  it. 
This  every  waiter  I  have  had  has  done  just  as  punctually 
as  this  man.  No,  it  is  exclusively  the  way  in  which  it  is 
set  before  me,  a  way  altogether  peculiar  to  this  man,  which 
attests  that  in  doing  it  he  is  not  tliinking  either  of  earning 
his  wages,  or  dcnng  his  duty  towards  me,  but  only  of  satis- 
fying his  own  conception  of  beauty  with  the  resources  be- 
fore him.  The  consequence  is  that  the  pecuniary  relation 
between  us  merges  in  a  higher  one.  He  is  no  longer  the 
menial,  but  my  equal  or  superior,  so  that  I  hare  felt,  when 
entertaining  doctors  of  divinity  and  law,  and  discoursing 
about  divine  mysteries,  that  a  living  epistle  was  dreulating 
behind  our  backs,  and  quietly  ministering  to  our  wants,  h^ 
more  apocalyptic  to  an  enlightened  eye  than  any  yet  con- 


tained in  books. 

The  reader  may  deem  the  illustration  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject.  The  more  is  the  pity  for  him  in  that 
case,  since  it  is  evident  that  his  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon 
the  shows  of  things,  rather  than  upon  the  enduring  sub- 
stance. It  is  not  indeed  a  dignified  thing  to  wait  upon 
tables.  There  is  no  dignity  in  any  labor  which  is  constrain- 
ed by  one's  necessities,  feut  still  no  function  existB  so  ab- 
ject or  servile  as  utterly  to  quench  the  divine  or  personid 
element  in  it  It  will  make  it^lf  manifest  in  all  ^  them, 
endowing  them  all  with  an  immortal  grace,  and  redeeming 
the  subject  from  the  dominion  of  mere  nature  and  custom. 

But  whether  the  illustration  be  mean  or  not,  it  is  fully 
to  the  point  The  divine  life  in  every  man,  the  life  which 
is  the  direct  inttpiratiott  of  God,  aad  therefore  exactly  im- 
ages God,  consists  in  the  obedience  of  one's  own  taste  or 
attraction,  where  one's  taste  or  attmctioii  is  unoontiolled  by 
necessity  or  duty,  by  nature  or  aocietn^.  I  know  that  this 
definition  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  inattentive  reader. 
But  let  me  leave  my  meaning  fully  expressed.  I  say,  then, 
that  I  act  divinely,  or  that  my  action  is  perfect,  only  when 
I  follow  my  own  taste  or  attraction,  uncontrolled  either  by 
my  natural  wants  or  my  oblia[ations  to  other  men.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  act  divinely  when  I  follow  my  attractions  to 
the  denial  of  my  physical  wants  and  my  sodal  obligations ; 
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bnt  only  in  mdependenoe  of  them.    K  tfatise  things  omtral 
my  action  it  will  not  be  divine. 

For  example,  I  have  vrhat  is  ordinarily  called  a  great 
kyve  of  Inxury.  That  ia,  I  have  a  spontaneous  desire  after 
ail  manner  of  exquisite  aooommods^ons  ibr  my  body.  I 
desire  a  oommodions  and  beautiful  house,  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive furniture,  carriages  and  horses,  and  all  'the  other 
appliances  of  easy  living.  But  I  lack  the  actual  poeseaaion 
of  all  these  things.  I  am  utterly  destitute  of  means  to 
procure  them.  Yet  my  inextittgui^able  bve  for  them 
prompts  me  iooessantl}'  to  action.  Now  you  perceive  that 
my  action  in  this  case,  bemg  shaped  or  controlled  by  my 
want  of  all  these  tl^ngB,  cannot  be  firee  or  spontaneous, 
cannot  be  divine  as  expressing  myself  alone.  It  will  in 
fact  be  thoroughly  servile.  It  will  be  aliiject  toil  instead  of 
free  aetion.  That  is,  I  diiafi  probably  begin  by  some  k»w 
mantttL  occupation,  such  ae  sawing  wood  or  porterage.  I 
shall  diligentiiy  hoard  every  penny  accruing  from  my  occu- 
pation not  necessary  to  my  subsistenee,  that  I  may  in  time 
arise  to  a  more  comraaDding  vocation,  in  which  I  may  re- 
alize larger  prices,  and  so  on  until  I  bave  at  length  attain- 
ed my  wishes,  and  achieved  the  neeessaiy  basis  oi  my  per- 
8onality«  This  aotaon,  then,  is  completely  rundi  vine ;  it  does 
not  originate  in  tBxpeU  as  disaiffaged  from  nature  and  my 
Mow-man,  but  ia  myself  as  stiu  involved  in  sub^tion  to 
them,  and  burning  to  become  free.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition of  bondage  lasts,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  my 
action  will  be  the  action  of  a  slave,  and  that  the  deferenoe 
I  pay  to  morality  will  be  purely  prudential.  K  the  great 
end,  which  is  my  personal  emancipation,  can  be  better  se- 
cured by  strict  attention  to  its  maxims,  of  course  I  shall 
observe  them^  But  if  not,  I  shall  be  likely  to  use  m&um 
and  tuwm  quite  indifferently,  feeling,  as  the  children  of  Is- 
rael felt  on  the  eve  of  their  emancipation  from  Egypt,  that 
the  spoik  of  the  oppressor  are  divinely  due  to  the  oppressed. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  my  emancipation 
accomplished;  suppose  me  in  possession  of  all  natural 
good,  and  of  all  social  privileges ;  suppose,  in  a  word,  that 
I  am  no  longer  in  bondage  to  nature  or  society,  having  se- 
cured ample  wealth  and  reputation,  and  become  free,  there- 
fore, to  act  according  to  my  own  sovereign  taste ;  then  you 
perceive,  at  a  ghmoe,  that  this  love  of  luxury  in  my 
bosom,  instead  of  leading  me  merely  to  the  aceunxulation 
of  wealth,  would  prompt  me  exclusively  to  creative  action, 
or  a  mode  of  action  which  would  enrich  the  community  as 
much  as  myself.-  For,  having  now  all  that  nature  and  so- 
ciety yielded  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  love,  the  love  would 
not  thereupon  become  extinct  or  satiated  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  bum  all  the  brighter  for  the  nourishm^t  it  had 
received,  and  impd  me,  therefore,  to  new  and  untried  meth- 
ods of  gratifying  it  Thus,  instead  of  «  meie  absorbent 
or  consumer^  wmch  my  natural  and  social  destitutkxi  ren- 
dered me,  I  should  now  become  an  actual  producer  of  new 
wealth ;  a  producer,  too,  whose  power  would  be  as  infinite 
as  the  lore  which  inspired  it  was  infinite — b^ng  derived 
from  the  infinite  God  Himself.    » 

A  man,  then,  does^  not  truly  act  at  all,  does  not  act  in 
any  such  sense  that  the  actioa  may  be  pronounced  abso- 
lutely Aif ,  so  long  as  his  personality  reuuuns  undeveloped ; 
BO  long  as  he  remains  in  bondage  to  nature  or  society.  Be- 
fore he  can  truly  act  or  show  forth  the  <£ivine  power  with- 
in him,  be  must  be  in  a  condition  ci  perfect  outward  firee- 
dom,  of  perfect  insubjeotioa  to  nature  and  society ;  all  his 
natund  wants  must  be  supplied,  and  all  social  advantages 
must  be  open  to  him.  Until  these  things  are  achieved  his 
action  must  be  more  or  less  imperfect  and  base.  You  may, 
indeed,  frighten  him  into  some  show  of  decorum  by  re- 
presentations of  Gkxi  as  an  infallible  policeman,  intent  al- 
ways on  evil-doers,  bnt  success  in  this  way  is  very  partial. 
The  chumh  itself,  in  feet,  which  authorizes  these  represen- 
tation%  ineeisantly  defeats  thair  force  by  its  doctrine  of  ab- 


solution,  or  its  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the  most  success- 
ful villainy,  if  only  repentant  at  the  last  gasp.  Not  only 
the  church,  but  the  whole  current  of  vit^  action  defeats 
these  safeguards.  Thus,  our  entire  system  of  trade,  as 
based  upon  what  is  called  "  unlimited  competition,"  is  a 
system  of  rapaci^^  and  robbery.  A  successful  merchant 
like  Mr.  A.  or  B.  n  established  only  on  the  ruins  of  a  thou- 
sand unsuccessful  ones.  Mr.  A  or  B.  is  not  to  be  blamed 
individually.  His  heart  is  destitute  of  the  least  ill-will  to- 
wards the  man  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  never  seen,  but  whom 
he  is  yet  systematically  strangling.  He  acts  in  the  very 
best  manner  society  allows  to  one  of  his  temper  or  genius. 
He  feek  an  unmistakably  divine  aspiration  after  unlifnited 
power;  a  power,  that  is,  which  shall  be  unlimited  by  any 
outward  impediment,  being  limited  only  by  his  own  inte- 
rior taste  or  attraction.  He  will  seek  the  gratification  of 
this  instinct  by  any  means  tiie  constitution  of  society 
ordains :  thus  by-^the  utter  destruction  of  every  rival  mer- 
chant, if  society  allovrs  it 

So  much  for  Mr.  A  or  B.  r^arded  as  in  subjection  to 
nature  and  society,  or  as  still  seeking  a  field  for  his  person- 
ality. But  this  is  not  the  final  and  divine  Mr.  A.  or  B. 
The  final  and  divine  Mr.  A.  or  B.  will  have  subjected  both 
nature  and  society  to  himself,  and  will  then  exhibit,  by 
viftue  of  that  very  force  in  him  which  is  now  so  destruc- 
tively operative,  a  personality  of  unmixed  benignity  to 
every  one.  The  voice  of  God^  as  declared  in  his  present 
instincts  after  unlimited  power,  bids  him  as  it  bade  the 
Israelites  oi  old,  to  spoil  the  oppressor,  to  cleave  down 
everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  his  inheritance. 
But  suppose  him  once  in  possession  of  that  inheritance ; 
suppose  him  once  established  in  that  good  land  which  fiows 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  which  God  has  surely  promised 
him,  and  you  will  immediately  find  the  same  instinct  man- 
ifested in  measureless  and  tmiversal  benediotion. 

The  Artist,  then,  is  the  Divine  Man,*--the  only  adequate 
image  of  Gkxi  in  nature, — because  he  alone  acts  of  himself^ 
or  finds  the  object  of  lus  action  always  wMin  his  own  sub- 
jectivity. Eb  is  that  true  creature  and  soil  of  God,  whom 
God  pronounces  very  good  and  endows  vrith  tJie  lordship 
of  the  whole  earth.  It  would  not  be  difficulty  in  the  writ- 
er'e  estimation,  to  show  the  reason  why  the  evolution  of 
this  man  has  required  the  whole  past  physical  and  moral 
experience  of  the  race,  nor  yet  to  show  how  perfectly  he 
justifies  all  the  historic  features  of  Christianity,  standing 
symbolised  under  every  fact  recorded  in  the  four  gospels 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  In  some  other  place,  or 
at  least  on  some  future  occasion,  the  writer  will  undertake 
these  taaks. 


A   MDTUAL   BANK  OP  CIRCULATIOIT  AND 

DISCOUNT. 

Beflecting  upon  the  success  that  has  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  I  am  surprised 
to  discover  that  no  one  has  as  yet  endeavored  to  establish 
a  Bank  upon  the  mutual  principle.  A  few  years  ago,  prac- 
tical men  doubted  whether  the  Mutual  Insurance  Compa- 
nies could  be  made  to  work  well ;  but  now  all  such  doubts 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  dissipated  by  experience. 
U  it  is  easy  to  establish  an  Insurance  Company  on  tiie  mu- 
tual principle,  it  is  equally  easy  to  organise  a  Banking 
Company  pn  the  same  principle.  The  Worcester  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  has — as  security  for  the  notes  de- 
posited by  the  persons  obtaimng  insurance — a  lien  on  the 
property  which  it  insures.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  100  indi- 
viduals organize  themselves  into  a  Mutual  Banking  Com- 
pany, and  that  each  individual  pledges  to  the  Company, 
nouses,  lands,  or  other  property,  to  the  value  of  1 1,000,  as 
security  for  the  bills  that  are  to  be  issued.  There  would  be 
[a  total  amount  of  |100,000  pledged  by  the  .members  to 
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the  Company,  which  amount  may  be  pledged  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  bill  holders  as  Becurity  for  the  bills  in  circula* 
tion.  This  security  would  be  good,  but  a  further  guaran- 
tee, which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  moment,  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  billfi  of  this  bank  might  be  put  in  cmsulation  pre- 
cisely as  the  bills  of  other  Banks  are  put  in  circulation ; 
that  is,  the  Bank  might  diseount  all  good  and  unobjectioii- 
able  commercial  paper.  Perhaps  the  Bank  ought  never  to 
have  bills  in  drcuU^n  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  vbt 
lue  of  the  property  pledged  as  security— but  all  this  could  be 
determined  in  the  provisions  of  the  particular  charter. 

But  now  comes  the  great  question,  ffaw  are  the  bills 
to  be  redeemed?  A  mutual  Bank  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
the  direct  opposite  of  a  Bank  established  on  the  old  princi- 
ple. A  Mutual  Bank  is  republican ;  a  Bank  established  on 
the  old  principle  is,  by  its  nature,  aristocratic  The  old 
Banks  propoM  to  redeem  their  bills  in  specie ;  no  Mutual 
Bank  professing  to  redeem  its  bills  in  specie  can  by  any 
possibili^  go  into  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  bills  of  a* 
Mutual  Bank  may  be  made  to  be  safer  than  any  that  have 
been  issued  on  the  old  system.  How?  Let  each  of  the 
100  menibere  of  the  Mutual'  Company  bind  himself  before 
the  Mktual  Bank  issues  any  bills,  to  take  the  bills  to  be  is- 
sued at  their  full  valuejnall  the  transactions  of  trade,  and 
all  difficulty  attending  the  Bank's  going  into  operation  mil 
be  at  once  obviated.  Paying  specie  for  bills,  and  thus  re- 
deeming them,  is  one  thing :  receiving  bills  in  lieu  ofspe- 
cie,  and  thus  redeeming  them,  is  another,  and  an  opposite 
thing.  The  old  Bank  and  the  new  Bank  are  opposites : 
the  old  Banks  promise  to  pay  specie  for  their  bills ;  the 
members  of  the  new  Banking  Company  promise  to  receive 
the  bilk  issued  by  their  Bank  en  Ueu  of  specie,  in  all  the 
transactions  of  trade.  The  old  Bank  promises  to  redeem 
its  bills  at  its  own  counter,  by  the  payment  of  specie ;  the 
bills  of  the  new  bank  are  redeemable,  not  at  the  counter  of 
the  Bank,  but  at  the  stores,  workshops,  hotels,  stables,  ^, 
of  the  100  members  of  the  Mutual  Ck>mpany,  who  have,  all 
of  them,  bound  themselves  to  receive  the  money  at  its  full' 
value  in  all  the  transactions  of  trade. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  money  might  be  local  in 
its  character,  and  therefore  not  good  for  traveling,  and  some 
other  purposes.  We  remark  that  the  money  would  prob- 
ably be  loaned  at  1^  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  the 
holder  might  well  afford  to  pay  a  premium  for  specie,  when 
he  should  require  hard  money  for  special  purposes.  We 
remark)  also,  that  the  bills  can  never  fiill  much  below  par, 
since  they  are  issued  only  in  the  process  of  disoounting  notes 
payable  at  certain  fixed  dates,  so  that  the  Bank  can  never 
have  more  bills  in  circulation  than  it  has  money 
owing  to  itself;  and,  as  the  debters  of  the  Bank  must 
pay  the  Bank,  either  in  its  own  bills,  in  specie,  or 
m  the  bills  of  specie-paying  Banks,  those  debtors  by 
their  demand  for  the  j^bills  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  debts  to  the  Bank,  will  keep  the  bills  always 
nearly  at  par.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  bills  wpuld 
never  fall  below  par,  after  the  community  should  once 
clearly  understand  the  principle  on  which  the  Bank  is 
founded  :  for  the  money  is  certainly  good  since  it  is  guaran- 
teed (1)  By  the  property  pledged  as  security.  (2)  By  the 
notes  of  the  debtors  of  the  Bank,  and  f  8),  By  the  promise 
bmdmg  all  of  the  100  members  to  take  the  money  at  its 
full  value  in  payment  of  debts,  and  in  all  the  transactions 
of  trade.  Moreover,  the  specie-paying  banks  would  be  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  the  bills  of  the  Mutual  Company'  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  redeeming  in  specie  such  of 
their  own  bills  as  might  be  received  by  the  Mutual  Bank 
in  payment  of  debts.  If  the  Mutual  Bank  takes  their  bills, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  bills  of  the  Mutual  Bank ; 
for  very  few  specie-paying  banks  (if  any)  ever  have  more 
than  one-fifth  part  of  their  capital  on  hand  in  specie,  and 


they  would  consequently  have  occasion  to  dread  sny  rua 
upon  them  by  the  Mutual  Bank. 

To  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  profits  of  such 
an  institution.  We  may  say  that  the  inducements  to  em- 
bark  in  the  enterprise  are  evident  at  first  sight  Under 
the  eld  system,  yon  risk  what  you  pledge,  and  km  the  use 
of  it  while  it  remahis  ]>ledged,  and  receive  your  dirideods 
as  a  compensRtion  for  the  risk  you  run,  and  for  the  loss  of 
the  use  oif  your  property :  under  the  new  system,  yott  risk 
what  you  pledge,  you  receive  your  <tividends,but  retain  the 
use  of  your  property.  Our  system  holds  out  all  the  in- 
ducements held  out  by  the  old  system,  with  this  one  is  3d* 
dition,'that  you  retahi  the  use  of  all  the  property  invested. 
You  may  continue  to  live  in  the  house  you  have  pledged 
to  the  bank,  or  reap  the  harvest  on  your  lands,  you  lose  no 
part  of  your  rent  or  profits,  you  pay  no  actual  vahte  into 
the  bank  :  yov  merely  take  your  share  of  the  risk,  sod,  in 
compensation,'  receive  your  share  of  the  pfofits.  And  the 
risk  would  not  be  so  g^at  as  under  the  old  system,  fer  aU 
the  members,  being  mutually  interested,  would  have  their 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  operations  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  might  be  organised  on  a  somewhat  difletent 
plan.  The  members  of  the  company  might  (as  beibi«) 
pledge  properly  as  securify  fat  the  btllsi,  they  might  bind 
themselves  (as  before)  to  receive  the  bnlls  in  all  the  tmasr 
actions  of  trade,  and  then  they  might  vote,  (1)  To  lend 
their  money  to  no  one  not  *of  their  own  number,  and  (2) 
To  lend' to  each  member,  at  a  rate  of  interest  just  sufficient 
to  oover  expenses,  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  property  he  pledges  as  security  for  the  bills. 
Thus  each  member  would  be  enabled  to  coin  his  house,  his 
fiirm,  or  his  workshop.  Such  a  company  would  be  ergsr 
nized  into  a  veritable  association.  The  members  woold 
trade  at  each  other's  stores,  employ  each  other's  services, 
&c,  for  they  would  be  closely  united  with  each  other  bj 
the  &ct  of  their  being  mutually  bound  to  receive  a  com- 
mon currency  established  for  the  use  of  the  particular  com- 
pany. Any  number  of  tradesmen  and  medianics  may  o^ 
ganise  themselves  into  such  a  company,  and  derive  from 
Uieir  association  the  advantage  of  not  pa3^ng  interest  for 
the  money  used  in  their  oommon  transactions.  I  suppose 
it  is  now  evident  to  the  reader  that  100  Mutual  Banks  may 
be  organised  in  100  diflSBrent  ways,  and  all  of  them  work 
well. 

rrom  Blackwood  ftir  neeemtar. 

STOCK  EXtHANGE 

The  year  1828  was  remarkable  for  the  commdncement 
of  an  epidemw  which  proved,  in  its  efects,-  even  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  South  Sea  delusion.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  or  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  this  sudden 
outburst ;  some  of  them  have  been  indirectly  traced  to  the 
operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^  famous  Currency  Act  of 
1619,  which  fettered  the  Bank  of  Eaghmd,  whilst  it  left 
the  country  bankers  free  to  issue  unlimited  paper,  and  to 
the  respite  of  the  smaller  notes  which  had  been  previousij 
doomed  to  extinction.  Whatever  may  have  hem  the  cause, 
speculation  began  and  increased  at  a  rate  whidi  was  quite 
unprecedented.  All  kinds  of  ridiculous  schemes  fouod 
fiivor  in  the  public  eye :  nothing  was  too  absurd  or  pre- 
posterous to  scare  away  applicants  for  shares.  Mining) 
building,  shipping,  insurance,  railway,  colonising,  and  vrm- 
ing  companies  were  established :  even  an  aasodation  for  the 
making  of  gokl  was  subscribed  for  to  the  iiill  amomnt,  and 
doubtless  a  balloon  company  for  lunar  purposes  wonW  hate 
beefi  equally  popukr.  This  period  was  marked  by  the  ap 
parition  of  an  entirsly  new  animal  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Stodc  Exchange.  Bulls,  bears,  and  even  lame  ducks,  were 
creatures  coeval  with  its  existence;  but  the  ***ta^,"  m  J^ 
humanised 'form,  first  appeared  in  1828.    TheBowmg 
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sketch  might  pass  for  a  view  of  Gapel  Coort  some  two-and- 
twenty  years  later  :— 

*^  The  readiness  with  which  shares  were  attainable  first  created 
a  class  of  speculators  that  has  ever  since  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  periods  of  excitement,  in  the  dabblers  in  shares  and 
loans  with  which  the  courts  and  crannies  of  the  parent  estab- 
lishment were  crowded.  The  scene  was  worthy  the  pencil  of 
an  artist  With  hage  pockesUbook  containing  worthless  scrip : 
with  crafty  eotuiteDance  and  cunning  eye ;  with  showy-  jeweU 
lery  and  thread-bare  coat ;  with  weU-greased  locks,  and  unpol- 
ished boots ;  with  knavery  in  every  curl  of  the  lip,  and  villany 
in  every  thought  of  the  heart ;  the  stag,  as  he  was  afterward 
termed,  was  a  prominent  portrait  in  the  fore-ground.  Grouped 
together  in  one  comer  might  be  seen  a  knot  of  boys,  eagerly 
bunng  and  selling  at  a  pront  which  bore  do  comparison  to  the 
loss  of  honesty  they  each  day  experienced*  Day  after  day 
were  elderiy  men  with  huge  umbrellas  witnessed  in  the  same 
spot,  doing  business  with  those  whose  character  might  be  judg- 
ed from  their  company.  At  another  point,  the  youtn  just  rising 
into  manhood,  conscious  of  a  few  guineas  in  his  purse,  with  a 
resolute  determination  to  increase  them  at  any  price,  gathered 
a  group  around,  while  he  delivered  his  invention  to  the  listening 
throng,  who  regarded  him  as  a  superior  spirit  In  every  corner, 
and  in  every  vacant  space,  might  be  toen  men  eagerly  diseuss- 
ing  the  premium  of  a  new  company,  the  rate  of  a  new  loan, 
the  rumored  profit  of  some  lucky  speculator,  the  rumored  fiiilure 
of  some  great  financier,  or  wrangling  with  savage  eagerness 
over  the  fate  of  a  shilling.  The  scene  has  been  appropriated 
by  a  novelist  as  not  unworthy  of  his  pen.  *  There  I  found  my- 
self,' he  writes,  *  in  such  company  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Gay  sparks,  with  then*  hats  placed  on  one  side,  and  thehr  hands 
in  their  breeches'  pockets,  walked  up  and  down  with  a  magnifi- 
cent strut,  whistling  most  harmonioudy,  or  occasionally  hunw 
ming  an  lUdian  air.  Several  grave  personages  stood  in  close 
consultation,  scowling  on  all  who  «>proach^,  and  seeming  to 
reprehend  any  intrusion.  Some  lads,  whose  faces  announced 
their  Hebrew  origin,  and  whose  miscellaneous  finery  was  finely 
emblematical  of  Rag  Fair,  passed  in  and  out ;  and  besides 
these,  there  attended  a  strangelv  varied  rabble,  exhibiting  in  all 
sorts  of  forms  and  ages,  dirty  nabiliments,  calamitous  poverty 
and  grim-visaged  villany.  it  was  curious  to  me  to  hear  with 
what  apparent  intelligence  they  discussed  aU  the  concerns  of 
the  nation. .  Every  wretch  was  a  statesman ;  and  each  could 
explain,  not  only  all  that  liad  been  hinted  at  in  parliament  but 
all  that  was  at  that  moment  passing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.' " 

The  sketch  is  not  over-colored.  No  one  ean  have  for- 
gotten the  sudden  swarm  of  fiesh-fiiea,  called  from  corrup- 
tion into  existence  during  the  heat  of  the  railway  mania  and 
the  ridiculous  airs  of  importance  which  they  assumed.  A 
convulsion  of  this  kind — for  it  can  be  styled  nothing  else — 
does  infinite  injury  to  society :  for  the  common  greed  of 
gain  too  often  breaks  down  the  barriers  which  morality, 
education,  and  refinement  have  reared  up,  and  proves  that 
speculation,  as  well  as  poverty,  has  a  tendency  to  make  men 
acquainted  with  strange  companions. 

There  were,  however,  features  in  the  mania  of  1 828  whioh 
distinguish  it  from  every  other.  The  joint-stock  companies 
established  for  domestic  bubble  purposes  engirossed  but  a 
limited  share  of  the  public  attention ;  though  the  extent  of 
that  limitation  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  ^ve  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  new  companies  were  projected,  with  a 
nominal  subscribed  capital  of  £441,049,600,  Of  course 
only  a  mere  fraction  of  this  money  was  actually  put  down ; 
still  the  gambling  in  the  shares  was  enormous.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eapit<u  actually  abstracted  from  the  oountry  went 
m  the  shape  of  foreign  k>ans,  of  which  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-six  contracted  during  that  disastrous  period,  or 
very  shortly  before,  to  an  amount  of  about  fifty-six  mill- 
ions. On  sixteeen  of  these  loans  interest  has  ceased  to  be 
paid. 

These  foreign  loans,  and  the  drain  of  bullion  which  they 
occasioned,  speedily  brought  on  the  crisis.  It  was  a  very 
fearful  one,  and  for  the  second  time,  at  least,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  danger.  It  was  then  thaimig^ity  estaUish- 


ment  owed  its  safety  to  the  discovery  of  a  neglected  bbx  of 
one  pound  notes,  which,  accordmg  to  the  evidence  of  Bf  r. 
Harman,  one  of  the  principal  directors,  saved  the  credit  of 
the  country.  The  coffers  of  the  bank  were  exhausted,  almost 
to  the  last  sovereign ;  and  but  for  that  most  fortunate  box, 
cash  payment  must  have  been  suspended  in  December,  1 825; 
a  position  of  affiurs  the  issue  of  which  no  human  intelligence 
could  predicate.  Subsequent  legislation  has  not  been  able 
to  guArd  us  against  the  possibility  of  a  similar  recurrence. 
All  that  has  been  done  is  to  insure  the  certainty  of  an  ear- 
lier and  more  frequent  panic,  and  to  clog  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce by  rendering  discounts  impracticable  at  periods  when 
no  speculation  is  on  foot  But  as  far  as  regards  the  stability 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  our  present  monetary  laws, 
no  provision  has  been  made,  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the 
additional  risk  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the  twenty 
millbns  and  upwards  lodged  in  the  8a\ing8-bank8,  all  which 
must,  when  required,  be  repaid  in  the  predous  metals ;  and 
in  case  of  any  convulsion,  or  violent  alarm,  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  demand  would  be  made.  The  experience  of  1832 
has  clearly  demonstrated  how  the  fate  of  a  ministry  may  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the*  establishment  in 
Threadneedle  Street 
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Fiweign  GonetpoodeiiM  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribnna. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  HOUSE-RENT. 

▲  DIALOGUE. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new  idea  of  abolishing  house- 
rent  f — ^Nonsense ! — Not  at  all ;  it  is  quite  serious. — It  is 
reported  that  the  worlcing-ijaen's  associations  intend  to  club 
together  and  build  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  houses,  the 
expense  of  which  will  be  paid  by  yearly  installments  in  lieu 
of  rent^ — ^What  do  you  mean  by  yearly  installments  in  lieu 
of  rent  t — I  mean  that  the  money  now  pai4  as  rent  will 
serve  to  purchase  the  house  itself  and  not  merely  the  tue 
of  it  I  nave  made  a  calculation,  which  shows  that  this 
house  in  which  I  dwell  produces  200,000  francs  of  rent  in 
12  years,  and  that  is  the  sum  which  was  expended  in  the 
building.  After  paying  this  rent  during  twelve  years  the 
tenants  have  refunded  the  whole  outlay,  and  yet  the  house 
does  not  belong  to  those  who  have  paid  the  rent — Certainly 
not ;  but  what  are  you  driving  at  ? — ^I  wjsh  to  show  you 
that  the  tenants  exchange  their  money  for  the  use  of  a 
house,  and  not  for  the  house  itself,  whereas  the  owner  does 
not  exchange  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  money  paid  as 
rent  He  holds  the  money  paid  as  rent,  enjoys  the  use  of 
that  money,  and  retains  his  nght  of  property  in  the  house. 
The  exchange  is  not  one  of  money  for  property,  or  property 
for  money ;  it  is  an  exchange  of  money  for  the  iise  of  a 
house ;  or  rather  it  is  giving  me  unlimited  use  of  money 
paid  as  rent  for  the  Hmiieause  of  money  spent  on  house 
building ;  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  year's  use  of  money 
paid  as  rent  is  exchanged  for  twelve  year's  use  of  money 
spent  on  building:  it  is  a  false  exchange. — How  is  that! 
— It  is  simply  because  you  exchange  your  money  paid  as  rent 
for  the  temporary  use  of  a  house,  and  not  for  the  property 
of  the  house ;  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  I  speax  of, 
you  will  exchange  your  money  for  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  house. — ^That  seems  more  rational :  I  should  certain- 
ly prefer  exchanging  nay  money  for  the  real  bricks  and  mor- 
tar  of  the  house,  as  1  do  for  the  bread  and  beef^  the  fur- 
niture and  clothing  which  I  purchase,  than  for  the  mere 
partial  use  of  them.— Very  well,  that  is  precisely  what  is 
mtended  in  the  plan  I  mention ;  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
materials  of  the  house  will  be  exchanged  for  the  money 
paid  as  rent,  or  yearly  instaUment.  If  a  house  costs  fifty 
thousand  firancs  to  build,  and  two  thousand  francs  are  paid 
yeariy  by  the  tenants  for  the  temporary  use  of  it,  the  whole 
houie  will  belong  to  them,  in  absolute  use  and  possession 
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at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years. — ^That  is  all  very  plausible, 
bat  how  will  you  do  iti — ^I  will  explain  to  you  the  project 
as  it  was  explained  to  me.  Twenty-two  associations  are 
formed,  audit  is  proposed  to  build  twenty-two  houses  each 
of  which  will  cost  65,000  francs,  making  a  total  outlay  of 
1,430,000  francs. — ^How  will  they  build  the  houses  without 
money  to  commence  with  ? — They  will  create  paper  money 
to  the  required  amount,  guaranteed  by  the  twenty-two  as- 
sociations, and  issued  gradually  as  the  works  advance.  This 
paper-money  will  be  formed  of  sliares  in  the  property  con- 
structed, and  the  working-men's  associations  v^ill  buy  up 
these  shares  as  fast  as  they  are  issued,  and  they  will  only 
be  issued  as  &st  as  the  buildings  progress ;  so  that  the  men 
who  give  their  money  for  these  paper-money  shares  will 
have  in  hand  the  value  of  the  property  constructed.  This 
paper-money  would  not  be  received  in  the  commercial  world, 
but,  as  it  is  peifectly  guaranteed  by  the  buildings  which  it 
represents,  it  'will  be  circulated  as  money,  and  in  certain 
proportions,  among  the  working-men's  societies,  and  also 
among  those  who  ^ean  to  profit  by  the  plan  for  abolishing 
house-rent.  The  paper-money  shares  will  be  divided  in 
small  amounts  from  one  cent  to  five  francs. — ^How  do  you 
make  it  out  that  those  who  receive  this  paper-money  will 
abolish  house-rent  ?— I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  those 
who.  hold  this  paper-money  can  make  use  of  it  almost  as 
easily  as  other  money.  The  working-men's  associations  have 
agreed  to  take  it  in  Heu  of  mcHiey,  ia  exchange  for  their 
productions,  but  as  it  is  not  in  general  currency,  they  can 
only  receive  it  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  any  pay- 
ment :  that  is  to  sajr,  if  you  purchase  five  francs  worth  of 
their  goods,  they  will  receive  from  you  four  francs  <rf  current 
money  and  one  franc  of  this  associative  paper-money. — 
That  is  all  very  well,  but  how  am  I  to  pay  no  rent  ? — ^Wait 
a  little.  Those  who  hold  this  sum  of  1,430,000  francs 
worth  of  paper-money  agree  to  spend  them  at  the  stores  of 
the  wofking-men's  associations,  because  no  other  stores  will 
receive  them.  That  is  an  advantage  for  the  sale,  of  goods 
in  these  stores,  and  as  no  one  else  will  take  them,  the  whole 
sum  will  very  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  paternal  associa- 
tion, to  whom  the  property  wiU  then  beloi^.  This  property 
will  represent  the  savings  only  of  the  working-men's  socie- 
ties, which  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  their  receipts,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  wanted  by  them  for  the  current  out- 
lays of  their  stores.  These  associations  have  agreed  to  place 
the  whole  sum  thus  realized  in  .the  hands  of  two  trustees, 
who  will  again  dispose  of  these  paper-money  shares  for 
current  money,  to  the  same  amount,  to  be  circulated  on  the 
same  principle,  and  serve  to  build  another  million  and  a  half 
worth  of  houses.  The  buildings  thus  constructed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  will  be  tenanted  by  persons  who  are  anxious  to 
abolish  house-rent  by  paying  yearly  instalments  in  heu  of 
rent  for  thehr  habitations.  [But  if  the  persons  who  inhabit 
these  houses  should  not  remain  in  them  long  enough  to  pay 
the  price  they  cost,  what  will  become  of  the  money  paid  in 
lieu  of  rent?  It  will  be  considered  as  so  much  paper- 
money  shares  in  the  property,  which  may  be  exchanged  as 
other  paper-money  shares  for  current  money  among  the 
working-men's  associations.  There  are  of  course,  certain 
regulations  and  stipulations  required  from  these  cases  which 
are  simple  in  themselves,  but  too  detailed  for  general  ex- 
planation. If  twenty  years'  instalments  are  required  to 
purchase  the  whole  tenement  inhabited  by  one  who  leaves 
it  at  the  end  of  ten,  his  share  in  the  property  will  be  .one- 
half  only  in  heu  of  the  wiiole,  and  that  half  may  be  subject  to 
A  trifling  diminution  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  building 
he  has  occupied.  He  may  dispose  of  the  paper-money 
shares  he  holds  to  that  amount,  but  he  cannot  ask  for  in- 
terest on  it  It  is  evident,  however,  that  ^unihes  will  be 
disposed  to  occupy  their  houses  until  they  have  purchased 
them  completely  by  the  yearly  rent,  or  rather  their  exchanffi 
instalments.    £l  JD.]    What  is  required  to  became  aii«d'> 


herent  to  ihis  plan ) — ^You  must  agree  to  exchange  five 
francs  worth  of  money  for  five  francs  worth  of  paper-money 
shares,  every  month  until  the  operation  is  completed,  and 
spend  these  five  francs  in  the  stores  of  the  assodationsr- 
What  will  be  done  when  the  first  of  these  buildings  has 
been  completed? — ^The  working-men's  associations  have 
agreed  by  an  authentic  act,  to  confide  this  sum  of  one  mill- 
ion and  a  half  oS  paper-money  shares. representing  thai 
property,  to  two  responsible  trustees,  aa  soonaa  it  is  in  their 
hands.  These  trustees  begin  to  build  another  man  of 
houses  for  the  same  amount,  and  the  "^hole  cycle  of  opera- 
tions is  renewed  until  two  thousand  five  hundred  housespiave 
been  thus  constructed. — ^I  do  not  clearly  understand  Low 
you  can  construct  so  many  houses  without  advancing;  any 
serious  amount  of  capital  to  begin  with. — ^It  ia  very  simple. 
Yoa  must  observe  Uiat  the  aasodatioii  ^x>re8  only  reo^re 
one-fifth  part  of  paper-money  in  each  transaction,  and  that 
only  represents  their  profit  for  labor.  They  first  accumnlate 
a  general  profit  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  francs,  and 
then  they  lend  it  out  gratuitously  to  build  other  houses 
with.  Instead  of  buying  stocks  or  landed  property,  or  any 
other  sort  of  property  with  the  {urofits  of  their  labor,  or,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  he  idle  in  their  oc^ers,  they  agree 
to  lend  them  out  gratuitously  to  enable  other  workiiig*men 
to  do  away  with  house-rent,  and  all  other  sorts  of  rent  and 
usury. — la  it  not  superfluous  in  that  case,  to  think  of  creat- 
ing paper-money  shares,  when  by  waiting  until  the  associa- 
tions have  reahzed  a  milhon  and  a  half  of  profit  they  might 
lend  out  current  money  to  conduct  the  building  operations 
with  ?— All  that  is  required  for  that  is  to  encourage  work- 
ing-men to  purchase  mm  tiie  stbres  of  the  associations  in 
preference  to  others? — ^Not  exactly  so,  for,  without  the 
creation  of  paper-money  shares,  you  would  have  no  means 
of  calculating  the  fifth  part  of  the  working-men's  transac- 
tions with  the  stores,  and  no  certain  guarantee  with 
regard  to  the  profits  and  the  management  of  the  associatiTe 
stores,  whose  gveat  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  working  dass- 
es ;  who,  in  their  turn  have  a  legitimate  right  to  profit  by 
the  success  of  the  associations. — How  much  time  would  be 
required  to  build  so  largeanumber  of  houses  on  this  plan  f 
As  much  as  would  be  spent  in  purchasing  fiwm  the  asso- 


ciative stores  five  times  the  value  of  the  houses.    If  a 
^ousand  fruics,  for  instance,  are  spent  at  the  table  of  an 
eating-house  association^  that  assodation  agrees  to  lend  two 
hundred  francs  of  it,  without  interest,  to  this  building  oper- 
ation, because  those  who  spend  this  money  at  their  table 
do  so  on  these  conditions.    The  houses  constructed  witti 
the  money,  thus  advanced  belong  in  the  first  place  to  those 
aasodations  who  have  lent  the  money  to  build  them ;  and 
as  they  gained  this  money-  from  the  wcMrkiog-men,  they 
^ree  to  receive  it  back  from  than  by  small  instalments  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  or  imnuity.    At  the  end  of  twenty  ^ 
twenty-five  yeans,  the  working-men  who  inhabit  the  himdr 
ings  will  have  returned  the  money  lent  without  interest,  wd 
piuchased  iaf^  ^emselves  a  dwelhng  house,  without  expend- 
ing more  than  they  now  pay  forcibly  9&  rmthc  ih&  mere 
temporary  use  of  it    Thi»  you  see,  it  is  a  simple  appbca- 
cation  of  the  principle  of  equal  exchange,  gratuitous  credit 
mutual  service,  loan  without  interest,  and  the  oonsequeni 
aboUtion  of  rent  and  usury. — ^The  consequences  of  this  op- 
eration may  be  very  great  ?-Undoubt6dly :  the  same  prm- 
dple  may  be  applied  to  every  sort  of  jproperty,  in  ho^ 
machinery,  the  instruments  <rf  hibor  m  every  form,  «nj 
abovo  aU,  to  that  essential  inslarument  of  hhdf,  thei^^ 
The  general  apphoation  of  tWs  principle  would  be  a  posime 
revolution  I— Most  assuredly ;  and  when  the  ^^'^^^ 
see  that  house-i«nt  has  been  literally  abolished  ^^^^ 
wwfw  of  k  Villette,  what  aiguments  wiU  men  of  property 
and  money-mongWB  briaig  iii  fiivor  of  monopoly  »»«  P 
ileges  ?— Will  they  be  able  to  maintain  that  the  abouawi 
of  rent  for  land,  and  other  lastrumeBts  of  lahor>  u  ^P^ 
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ble  ? — We  laboring  men  shall  understand  the  whole  im- 
portance of  the  social  question.  We  shall  perceive  that 
where  rent  and  usury  are  allowed  to  exist  under  any  form 
or  shape,  the  working  classes  cannot  be  emancipated ;  we 
can  never  gain  possession  of  the  instrum^ts  of  labor. — ^We 
shall  undemtand  that  the  (mly  possible  solution  of  the  social 
question  lies  in  the  abolition  of  rent  and  interest  on  capital 
and  property  in  every  shape. — Our  first  business,  therefore, 
is  to  carry  out  this  plan  successfully  and  rapidly.  The 
prime  result  depends  upon  ourselves. 

(Signed,)  Jxjlss  Touon oux,  Worhnan  in  bronge. 

This  article  was  published  in  the  Voi^  duJPeuple  of  the 
loth  inst;  after  the  practical  proceedinffa  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  originators  of  the  plan,  Messrs.  Francois  and 
Richard,  the  trustees  and  directors  <k  the  whole  business. 
The  land  on  which  the  first  houses  are  to  be  built  belongs, 
I  understand,  to  Mona.  Francois,  who  values  it  at  Uie  sum 
of  two  hundred  thous2md  francs — ^a  sum  much  laiger,prob^ 
ably,  than  its  otherwise  marketable  value,  but  he  will  have 
nobly  gained  the  surplus  value,  by  his  labors  in  conducting 
the  operation.  The  paper-money  shares  are  already  in  ac- 
tive circulation.  J  inclose  yoU  one  of  them,  that  you  mdy 
see  the  nature  of  it  Careful  measures  have,  I  learn,  been 
taken  to  detect  and  punish  forgery.  Each  note  has  secret 
marks  known  and  understood  by  the  store-keepers  who  are 
to  receive  them  in  payment  for  goods.  One  of  the  directors, 
Motis.  Richard,  is  personally  known  to  me.  I  hitend  to 
ask  him  for  more  particulars;  I  bought  the  note  incloeed 
from  a  group  of  working-men,  who  do  not  know  the  di- 
rectors, but  they  are  enthusiastic  in  the. cause. 

Hugh  Dohertt. 
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From  ttie  London  Horning  Chronicle. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LODGING  HOUSES. 

'^  The  lodgmg  bouse  to  which  I  more  particularly  allude 
makes  up  as  many  as  84  '  bunks,'  or  beds,  for  which  2d. 
per  night  is  charged.  For  this  sum  the  parties  lodging 
there  for  the  night  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  kitdien 
for  the  following  day.  In  this  a  fire  is  kept  all  day  long,  at 
which  they  are  allowed  to  cook  their  food.  The  kitchen 
opens  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  closes  at  about  eleven  at 
night,  after  which  hour  no  fresh  lodger  is  taken  in,  and  all 
those  who  slept  in  the  house  the  night  before,  but  who  have 
not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  their  bed  at  that  tibie,  are 
turned  out.  Strangers  who  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day 
must  procure  a  tin  ticket,  by  paying  2d.  at  the  wicket  in 
the  office,  previously  to  being  allowed  to  enter  the  kitchen. 
The  kitchen  is  about  40  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  The 
sleeping  room  is  about  48  feet  deep  by  about  40  wide.  The 
*  bunks  ^  are  each  i^bout  7  feet  long  and  1  foot  10  indies 
wide,  and  grating  on  which  the  straw  mattress  is  placed  is 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  The  wooden  parti- 
tions between  the  *  bunks  *  are  about  four  feet  high.  The 
coverings,  a  leather  or  a  rug,  but  leathers  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. Of  these  'bunks'  there  are  tve  rows  of  about 
twenty-four  deep,  two  rows  being  plaeed  head  to  head,  with 
a  gangway  between  each  of  such  two  rows,  and  the  other 
row  against  the  wall.  The  average  number  of  persons  sleep- 
ing  in  this  house  of  a  night  is  sixty.  Of  these  there  are 
generally  about  thirty  pick-pockets,  ten  street-beggars,  a  few 
infirm  old  people  who  subsist  occasionally  upon  charity ;  ten 
or  fifteen  dock  laborers ;  about  the  same  imraber  of  loWand 
precarious  calling  such  as  the  neighborhood  a&rds,  and  a 
few  persons  who  have  been  in  good,  circumstances,  but  who 
have  been  reduced  fi"om  a  variety  of  causes.  At  one  tame 
there  were  as  many  as  nine  persons  lodging  in  this  house 
who  subsisted  by  picking  up  dogs'  dung  out  of  the  streets, 
getting  about  5s.  for  every  basket  full.  Thd  earnings  of  one 
of  these  meu  were  known  to  average  Os.  a  week.  There 
are  generally  lodging  in  the  house  a  few  bone^gruUbeis, 


who  pick  up  bones,  rags,  iron,  &.,  out  of  the  streets.  Their 
average  earnings  are  about  Is.  a  day.  There  are  several 
mud-larks,  or  youths  who  go  down  to  the  water-side  when 
the  tide  is  out,  to  see  whether  any  article  of  value  has  been 
left  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  person  supplying  this 
information  to  me,  wlio  was  for  some  time  a  resident  in  the 
house,  has  seen  brought  liome  by  these  persons  a  drum  of 
figs  at  one  time,  and  a  Dutch  cheese  at  another.  These  were 
sold  in  small  lots  or  slices  to  the  other  lodgers. 

The  pick-pockets  generally  lodging  in  the  house  consist 
of  handikerchief  stealers,  shop-lifters-^ — including  those  who 
rob  the  till  as  well  as  steal  articles  from  the  doors  of  shops. 

The  sanitary  state  of  these  houses  is  veiy  bad.  Not 
only  do  the  lodgers  generally  swarm  with  vermin;  but  there 
is  httle  or  no  ventilation  to  the  sleeping-rooms,  in  which 
sixty  persons  of  the  foulest  habits,  usually  sleep  every  night 
There  are  no  proper  washing  utensils — neither  towels  nor 
basins,  nor  wooden  bowls.  There  are  one  or  two  buckets, 
but  these  are  not  meant  for  the  use  of  the  lodgers,  but  for 
cleaning  the  rooms.  The  lodgers  never  think  of  washing 
themselves.  The  cleanliest  among  them  them  will  do  so  in 
the  bucket,  and  then  wipe  themselves  with  their  pocket 
handkerchief  or  the  tails  of  their  shirts. 

Having  ascertained  the  original  trades  of  the  various 
parties  in  the  lodging-house  first  referred  to,  and  their  pres- 
ent mode  of  life,  I  next  questioned  them  concerning  tiieir 
earnings  for  the  past  week.  One  had  gained  nothing,  an- 
other had  gained  Is.,  eleven  had  earned  2s.,  eight  3s.,  nine 
4s.y  five  5s.,  four  6s.,  four  7s.,  six  6s.,  one  10s.,  one  lis., 
and  one  18s.  From  three  I  received  no  answers.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  fifty-two  above  enumerated  are  4fl. 
lid  per  week. 

Respecting  their  clothing,  fourteen  had  no  shirts  to  their 
backs,  five  had  no  shoed,  and  foity-two  hadshoea  that  scarce- 
ly held  together. 

I  now  desired  to  be  informed  how  many  out  of  the  num- 
ber had  been  confined  in  prison,  and  learnt  that  no  less 
than  thhty  four,  among  the  fifty-five  present,  had  been  in 
gaol  once  or  oQ^ner.  •  Eleven  had  been  in  once ;  ^ve  had 
been  ija  twioe ;  five  in  three  times ;  three,  four  tipies ;  four, 
six  times ;  one,  seven  times ;  one,  eight  times ;  one,  nine 
times ;  one,  ten  times ;  one,  fourteen  times ;  and  one  con- 
fessed to  having  been  there  at  least  twenty  times.  So  that 
the  thirty-four  individuals  had  been  impdaoned  altogether 
one  hundred  and  forty  times ;  thus  avera^finff  four  impria- 
onnUnts  to  each  person,  I  was  anxious  to  distinguish  be- 
tween imprisonment  for  vagrancy  and  imprisonment  for 
theft.  Upon  inquiry  I  discovered  that  seven  had  each  been 
impHBoned  once  for  vagrancy— one,  twice ;  one,  three  timed ; 
two,  four  times ;  one,  five  times ;  two,  six  times ;  two,  eight 
tioies;  and  one  ten  times — making  in  all  sixty-three  im- 
prisonments under  the  Vagrant  Act !  Of  those  who  had 
been  confined  in  gaol  for  theft,  there  were  eleven  who  had 
been  in  once ;  seven  who  had  been  in  twice ;  two,  three 
times;  three,  six  thnes;  one,  eight  times;  and  two  ten 
times ;  making  a  total  <^  seventy-seveii  imprisonments  for 
thievii^.  Hence,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  incarcerar 
tions,  sixty-three  of  those  had  been  vMp'ancy,  and  seventy- 
seven  for  theft ;  and  this  was  among  thirty-four  individuals 
in  an  assemblage  of  fifty-five. 

The  qlMStion  that  I  put  to  them  after  this  was,  how  long 
they  had  been  engaged  in  thieving,  and  the  following  wei^ 
the  tmawers :— -One  nad  been  £ft^  years  at  it ;  one  four- 
teen years ;  two,  twelve  years  ;  three,  ten  years ;  one,  nin^ 
years ;  one,  eight  years ;  two,  seven  years ;  one,  six  years ; 
two,  five  years ;  three,  four  years ;  and  one  three  years ; 
one,  ^hteen  mon^ ;  one,  seven  months ;  two,  six  month* ; 
aad  one  two  months.  Consoquently  there  were  of  tb^ 
half-hundred  and  odd  individu^  there  assembled,  thieves 
of  the  oldest  standing  and  of  the  most  recent  beginning. 

Their  gi^test  gains  by  theft  in  a  single  day  were  thus 
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classified.  The  most  that  one  had  gained  was  3d. ;  the 
greatest  sum  another  had  gained  was  7a. ;  another  Is.  6d.; 
another  Is.  9d. ;  another  28.  6d. ;  another  6s. ;  five  had 
made  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings ;  three  from  one  to  two 
pounds ;  one  from  two  to  three  pounds ;  six  from  three  to 
four  pounds ;  one  from  four  to  five  pounds ;  two  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  and  two  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounos.  Of  the  latter  two  sums,  one  was  stolen  from  the 
&ther  of  the  thief,  and  the  other  from  the  till  of  a  counter 
when  the  shop  was  left  unoccupied,  the  boy  vaulting  over 
the  counter  and  abstracting  from  the  till  no  less  than  seven 
five-pound  notes,  all  of  which  were  immediately  disposed 
of  to  a  Jew  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  for  3£  10s. 
each. 

The  greatest  earnings  by  begging  had  been  7s.  6. ;  10s. 
8d. ;  and  l£  :  but  the  average  amount  of  earnings  was 
apparently  of  so  precarious  a  nature  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  the  men  to  state  a  definite  sum. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  constabulary  force  com- 
missioners, 9iere  were  in  the  metropolis,  in  1839,  221  of 
such  houses  as  the  one  at  present  described,  and  each  of 
these  houses  harbored  daily,  upon  an  average,  no  less  than 
eleven  of  such  characters  as  the  foregoing,  making,  in  all,  a 
total  of  2,431  vagrants  and  pick-pockets,  sheltered  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  low  lodging-houses  of  London,  The 
above  two-penny  lodging-house  has,  on  an  average,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  persons  sleeping  in  it  nightly,  yielding  an  in- 
come of  nearly  £8  per  week.  The  three-penny  lodging- 
houses  in  the  same  neighborhood  average  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons  per  night,  and  produce  a  weekly  total  of 
from  20s.  to  25s.  profit,  the  rent  of  the  houses  at  the  same 
time  being  only  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  week. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26, 1860. 


THE  GO-OPERATIVE  BROTHERHOOD. 

The  above  title  is  appropriated,  until  a  better  is  deter- 
mined on,  to  signify  a  movement  in  accordance  with  the 
jffindpleB  set  forth  in  my  late  article,  Method  of  Transi- 
tion. Since  the  appeamnoe  of  that  article,  I  have  received 
communications  from  a  number  of  individuals,  from  as 
many  as  six  different  States,  signifying  their  approval  of 
the  plan,  and  willingness  to  cooperate.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
have  signified  their  ability  and  readiness  to  join  and  con- 
tribute their  proportion,  and  a  little  more.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  I  have  not  written  to  personally,  I  will 
now  say,  that  there  is  a  Tract  of  3  or  4,000  acres  in  Texas, 
about  forty  miles  from  Austin,  the  Capital  of  the  State. 
It  is  very  healthy,  but  somewhat  wild.  There  is  immense 
water  power,  and  considerable  wood ;  the  land  is  more 
suitable  to  graang  purposes  than  agriculture.  The  climate 
there  is  so  mild  that  neither  food  nor  shelter  would  be  re- 
quired for  sheep  or  cattle,  other  than  what  is  spontaneous. 
This  Tract  will  be  given. 

There  is  another  Tract  on  a  branch  of  the  little  Ken- 
hawa,  in  western  Virginia,  containing  8,000  acres,  or  more, 
where  there  is  water-power,  timber  that  can  be  rafted  down 
to  the  Ohio,  and  other  facilities.  Some  of  it  is  already 
onltivated.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  to  the  movement^ 
who  are  understood  to  be  willing  to  put  it  into  the  organi- 
zation at  a  dollar  an  acre,  to  be  paid  as  fast  as  the  Associ- 
tion  are  able,  witkaut  interest,  they  holding,  aa  guarantee, 


such  land  as  is  not  paid  for  and  ynproved.  Anotha 
Tract  in  Indiana  will  be  ^ven,  but  about  the  particular,  I 
cannot  now  speak,  but  shall  be  fully  prepaeed  at  the  oom- 
ing  meeting.  Another  in  Wisoonsin,  c^  2,000  acres,  vili 
be  partly  given,  and  the  rest  put  in  at  the  Gov^mioait 
price. 

Thus  &r  the  proposition  has  been  met  with  a  response 
quite  unantidpated,  and  what  was  but  fiiintly  suggested 
to  my  mind  a  few  months  ago  as  possible,  seems  now  to 
promise  a  speedy  reaKzation.  But  it  is  not  best  to  act 
precipitately,  in  so  stupendous  a  movement  as  this  will  be- 
come, even  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  if  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived.  Locatioo, 
means,  and  position,  are  of  secondary  consequence,  com- 
pared with  the  character  of  the  elements,  and  their  har- 
monious action  with  each  other.  As  we  shall  proceed  oq 
principles  which  all  who  join  will  acknowledge  to  be  just,  if 
there  is  at  first  a  perfect  und^ntanding  between  us,  no  o- 
sential  discord  can  possibly  arise.  To  promote  this  qd- 
dentanding,  a  meeting,  of  all  who  can  make  it  convenient 
to  attend,  is  called  in  New  York,  Tuesday,  February  26tL 
Notice  of  the  place  and  hour  of  meeting  will  be  gi^en  in 
the  Tribune  of  that  morning. 

As  but  a  part,  however,  will  be  able  to  attend  that  meet- 
ing, ^e  business  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  general  plan,  matters  of  detail  being  left,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  actual  Association  to  dispose  of,  »  the 
collective  wisdom  and  practical  experience  shall  suggest 
The  question  of  location  will  properly  come  up  for  actioO) 
and  perhaps  an  agent  be  appointed  to  visit  some  of  the  lo- 
calities. Any  persons  having  suggestions  or  propositioDs  to 
make,  wiU  please  address  the  writer  before  the  time  speci- 
fied. 

When  the  plan  is  fully  matured,  it  will  be  published,  bo 
that  all  can  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  well  it  aooordi 
with  tJieir  views,  A  year,  or  at  least  till  next  Fall  will  prob- 
ably be  needed  to  perfect  the  arrangements. 

A  word  to  those  who  oorrespoDd.  If  they  propose  to 
join,  let  them  state  their  ages,  occupations,  fiunilies,  and 
means.  If  the  location  is  in  the  more  northern  States,  it 
will  be  at  least  a  year  after  emigrating  before  much  can  be 
realized ;  and  with  the  econonues  which  the  Oxganizatioii 
will  fiimish,  it  will  be  necessary  that  each  head  of  a  fiunil j 
have  enough  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  during  the 
fiiBt  season,  for  as  many  as  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in.  ^ 
any  are  not  able  to  do  this,  they  must  mske  arrangements 
with  such  as  are,  that  the  action  of  the  body  be  not  em- 
barrassed. There  are  also  some  friends  of  the  movement 
who  do  not  propose  to  join  at  present,  but  who  will  Or- 
nish means  to  some  worthy  persons  who  do.  If  any  P^P^ 
sitions  are  made  of  land,  let  them  be  distinctly  statei 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  Organization  wUl  jpoj/  "^ 
internet,  nor  give  any  security  which  shall  cover  land  that 
is  paid  for,  or  any  improvements.  Of  course,  no  specula- 
tor, and  no  person  who  has  not  an  interest  in  the  move- 
ment^ and  in  hmuan  progress  generally,  will  have  a&J 
proposition  to  make. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  public  to  make  another  state- 
ment   It  is  known  that  the  Religious  Views  of  the  writer 
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are  radically  Liberal.  It  is  also  true  that  most,  if  not  all, 
who  have  proposed  joiniDg,  sympathize,  more  or  less,  With 
the  spiritual  philosophy  whidx  he  receives.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  have  any  test,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  have  any  per- 
sons join  who  do  not  feel  and  exercise  the  true -spirit  of 
toleration.  Contention  and  wrangling  on  matters  of  mere 
theoretical  speculation  would  be  anything  but  fiivorable  to 
general  harmony  and  codperation. 

Southmffton,  Cbim.  J.  E.  Ikoallb. 


-^fM*- 


Tnriudatad  fbr  the  spirit  of  fbi  Agd. 

CAPITAL  AND  INTEREST. 


FROM  THE  LAST  WORD  OF  SOCTAUSM. 


Moved  by  the  spectacle  of  society  in  its  death-struggle, 
and  threatened  with  a  terrible  crisis  impending  and  rapid- 
ly hastening  on,  I  ask  for  the  source  of  these  calamities ; 
and  I  find  it  in  the  custom  of  paying  interest  on  capital. 

The  followers  of  Owen  and  Baboeuf  deny  the  right  of 
property,  but  on  the  contrary  I  oppose  whatever  impairs 
that  right.  Now  that  which  above  all  else  tends  to  its  de- 
struction is  interest  or  rent;  because  these,  give  for  its 
foundation  indolence  instead  of  industry,  oppression  instead 
of  freedom,  revolting  injustice  instead  of  real  equality. 
We  have  to  do  with  facts  not  words ;  I  have  no  system  to 
propose,  but  merely  to  state  the  strict  rule  of  justice.  The 
only  wonder  in  the  plan  which  I  shall  prqxxe  is  its  6x> 
treme  simplidtj ;  for  it  is  summed  up  in  the  principle,  that 
1  equals  1.  Applying  this  arithmetical  axiom  to  the  law 
of  exchange,  I  say :  for  tfoltte  ffiven  an  equal  value  should 
be  returned. 

Jjst  us  consider  the  case  thus.  The  baker,  butcher, 
tailor,  bootmaker,  or  any  producer,  disposes  of  his  wares 
to  you,  for  which  you  pay  him  an  equivalent  sum.  Article 
for  article,  value  for  value,  each  receives  with  one  hand 
and  gives  with  the  other,  remaining  exclusive  master  of 
what  is  received,  while  renouncing  all  claim  to  what  he 
parts  with.  Here  then  is  our  fundamental  principle  illus^ 
trated,  1  equals  1 ;  for  value  given  an  equal  value  is  re- 
turned. You  need  my  article,  yours  on  the  other  hand 
suits  me,  we  make  a  transfer,  and  all  is  done ;  you  aeU  me 
a  garment  for  a  hundred  francs,  I  take  it  But  if  you 
should  take  the  hundred  francs  and  keep  the  garment  too, 
all  the  courts  in  the  land  would  convict  you  of  theft. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  a  proprietor  who  makes  a 
bargain  for  estates  belonging  to  him,  all  this  is  reversed. 
A  landlord  lets  me  a  field  which  I  bought  for  a  thousand 
francs,  for  which  I  pay  him  annually  a  hundred  francs  rent 
Do  you  think  that  when  I  have  payed  the  friU  value  of  the 
field,  I  shall  become  owner  ?  By  no  means,  I  shall  have 
no  right  to  a  hand's  breadth.  Yet  a.hundred  francs  in  spe- 
cie are  just  as  much  equal  to  a  hundred  firaoca  invested  in 
the  estate,  as  a  hundred  francs  in  g<^d  were  to  a  hundred 
francs  in  the  garment  If  the  tailor  had  kept  my  nK>ney 
and  the  dothes,  he  would  have  been  a  thief;  but  the  pro- 
prietor pockets  my  thousand  francs  and  keeps  his  acres, 
and  is  every  where  reputed  an  honest  man. 

Evidently,  here  is  a  gross  contradiction,  inequality,  in- 


justice ;  and  resting  on  a  foundation  so  absurd  and  destruc- 
tive, the  right  of  property  denies  and  overturns  itself,  ff 
you  take  my  money  without  a  return  why  should  you  de- 
mand from  me  respect  for  yours.  If  I  had  paid  you  outright, 
and  at  once,  in  bank-bills  a  thousand  francs,  I  should  have 
been  owner  of  your  whole  field  for  ten  years,  and  yet  be- 
cause I  have  made  over  to  you  the  same  sum  in  twenty  or 
forty  payments,  I  have  not  acquired  the  right  to  a  single  inch. 
What  should  you  think  of  a  merchant  who  cancelled  those 
debts  only  which  were  settled  in  a  single  payment,  but  left 
an  those  standing  which  were  paid  on  account  f  Yet  ex- 
actly what  would  seem  so  ridiculous  and  unjust  in  the  case 
of  a  merchant,  is  actually  done  in  that  of  the  proprietor. 
Thus  is  created  an  exorbitant  and  monstrous  privilege  in 
favor  of  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  since  my  opulent  neigh- 
bor, at  one  stroke,  can  take  possession  for  one  thousand 
francs,  of  a  piece  of  property  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim, 
although  under  the  name  of  rent  I  have  paid  the  same  sum . 
in  a  series  of  years.  This  palpable  violation  of  the  right 
of  property  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor,  ex- 
plains that  frightful  disproportion  in  fortunes,  whose  two 
extremes  of  excessive  luxury  and  excessive  misery,  give 
birth  to  the  social  evils,  whose  cause  is  sought  far  and  wide. 
For  is  it  hot  clear  that  the  principle,  1  equals  l,for  value 
given  equal  value  should  be  returned,  has  given  place  to 
another,  namely,  0  equals  100,  0  equals  1000,  Ac,  or  in 
other  words,  for  value  received  no  exchange  should  be 
claimed.  The  former  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  poor,  the 
latter  of  the  rich. 

And  now  let  no  one  think,  that  such  revolting  monopo- 
ly is  limited  to  landlords  of  rural  estates ;  for  every  inha- 
bited house,  every  hired  machine  and  instrument  of  labor, 
every  sum  of  money  borrowed  on  interest  is  a  means 
and  occasion  for  a  similar  attack  on  the  poperty  of  the 
poor  by  the  rich.  For  instance  you  pay  a  rent  of  ^yq 
hundred  francs,  for  ten  years,  for  a  house  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  francs,  and  thus  make  over  a  sum  to  the  owner 
equivalent  to  a  tenth  of  his  property.  According  to  the 
principle  1  equals  1,  5000  equals  5000,  you  should  become 
owner  of  the  house  in  ten  years.  But  what  actually  takes 
place  ?  Why  the  landlord  may  receive  similar  rent  from 
twenty  tenants  like  yourself,  without  parting  with  a  fraction 
of  his  property.  So  with  machines  and  money,  &c,  on 
which  interest  is  paid*  Spite  of  all  arithmetic,  the  capital- 
ist proves  that  you  have  paid  him  nothing,  stills  claims  his 
property,  and  on  the  least  resistance  claps  you  in  jail. 

But  exclaims  the  enlightened  political  economist:  the 
proprietor  or  capitalist  has  given  you  in  return  the  use  of 
his  field,  machine,  money.  Most  true ;  and  I  have  given 
them  the  use  of  the  sum  paid  in  rent  or  interest  Use 
equals  use,  and  our  acccount  is  squared.  Now  tell  me, — 
why,  if  the  proprietor  takes  back  the  use  of  his  estate, 
should  I  abandon  to  him  the  use  of  my  cash  ?  Surely  I 
ought  to  be  repossessed  of  that,  as  he  is  of  his  field,  kc.  If 
in  fifteen  years  I  have  paid  him,  in  the  form  of  annual  rent, 
ten  thousand  francs,  the  price  of  hw  property— rwhether 
real  estate,  money  or  machines — I  ought  to  keep  the  pro- 
perty ;  ten  thousand  francs  rent  are  equal  to  ten  thousand 
francs  in  land  or  fixtures ;  we  have  simply  exchanged  va- 
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lues,  and  of  what  is  there  to  complain.    Either  use  for 
USE,  or  prop4rty  for  property. 

Economists  I  proclaiming  that  property  is  the  child  of 
industry,  by  whom  it  is  begotten  and  nursed,  you  deceive 
yourselves.  By  granting  to  the  proprietor  the  right  of  ex- 
acting a  rent  on  the  productions  of  his  tenant,  you  estab- 
lish a  monstrous  privilege  in  favor  of  idleness  against  labor. 
Is  not  this  giving  up  to  the  indolent  of  the  fruit  of  the  pro- 
ducer's toil  a  destruction  of  property  in  its  very  principle  ? 

Will  it  be  believed  now,  that  this  amusing  objection  is 
brought  up  to  the  view  here  presented,  ^  without  the  field 
the  laborer  could  have  produced  nothing/'  At  least  it 
should  be  added ;  *'  the  field  remaining  barren,  the  pro- 
prietor should  receive  nothing."  Evidently  we  ought  to 
say ;  *^  since  in  the  natural  and  uncultivated  state  of  the 
field,  the  proprietor  could  derive  nothing  from  it,  he  should 
not  claim  that  the  fertility  produced  by  another  should  be 
for  his  profit."  Yet  more,  if  the  soil  is  necessary  for  the 
cultivator  in  order  to  produce,  the  grain  produced  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  proprietor  in  order  to  exist;  why  then 
should  the  latter  enjoy  a  prerogative  denied  to  the  former? 
The  world  of  mankind  is  united  by  a  reciprocal  right  and 
duty  of  exchange,  the  governing  law  of  which  is,  that 
every  article  shall  be  paid  for  once  and  once  only,  whether 
outright  or  by  instalment.  Under  this  law,  inevitable  and 
universal,  should  pass  the  field  of  the  proprietor.  The  an- 
nual rent  should  be  reckoned  as  part  payment  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  property,  and  not  as  a  tax  laid  on  the  labor  of 
the  producer,  which  alone  is  the  creative  and  fertilizing 
power. 

Still,  it  is  objected,  the  property  rented  deteriorates,  rent 
or  interest  is  the  price  of  this  deterioration.  Verily !  In 
renting,  then  you  charge  to  me  all  injuries  which  result 
from  my  acts,  yet  do  not  in  consideration  of  lessened  va- 
lue lower  the  rent  one  tittle.  But  it  is  I  after  all  who 
impose  upon  myself  according  to  the  plan  proposed, — for 
when  the  rent  annually  paid  shall  equal  the  original  price 
of  the  property,  and  in  the  course  of  years  I  shall  become 
owner,  it  will  come  into  my  hands,  lessened  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Imprudent  proprietor ! 
You  suggest  to  me,  that  perhaps  I  have  committed  an  er- 
ror in  exchanging  my  money  which  has  always  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  value,  for  a  property  which  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. Would  you  persuade  me  that  I  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand of  you  indemnity  ? 

Statesmen  I  If  you  would  avoid  the  most  terrible  of  re- 
volutions, hasten  to  re-establish  on  the  immoveable  basis  of 
justice  and  equality,  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  social  edifice  ; 
efface  from  your  codes  all  laws  in  favor  of  interest  and  rent, 
whereby  the  rich  now  destroy  the  property  of  the  poor,  and 
thus  render  the  right  of  property  contradictory,  absurd,  and 
unjust,  while  seeming  to  maintwn  it.  Others  would  over- 
turn existing  institutions  from  foimdation  to  cap-stone ; 
I  merely  demand  the  introduction  of  this  single  sentence 
among  our  statutes ;  "  Rent,  Interest,  and  all  similar  arrange- 
ments without  exception,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  simple 
conditions  of  Exchange  or  Sale,  and  regulated  by  the  same 
laws.  All  legislative  provisions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby 
repealed." 


PSTCHOMETRT. 

To  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the*  phOTomena  of 
the  human  mind,  every  development,  OBpeoially  if  it  be  in 
a  new  channel  will  be  huled  vrith  interest  Many  inveBti- 
gatioDs  have  of  late  been  made  into  the  subject  of  Psj- 
chometry,  which  teaches  that  if  the  letters  of  any  indivi- 
dual  be  placed  on  the  forehead  or  in  the  hand  of  those  who 
are  susceptible,  the  character  of  the  writer  can  be  delineat- 
ed oorreotly  firom  the  mental  impressions  received.  Hav- 
ing been  an  eye  witness  to  some  of  these  experiments,  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  several  of  the  characters  described, 
which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  subject 
was  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Glen-Haven  AYater 
Cure,  who  has  uncommon  powers  of  intuition,  an  elevated 
mental  temperament,  and  a  highly  susceptible  mind.  The 
operator  was  Dr.  S.  B.  Heath,  the  Pio&ssor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Syracuse,  who  is  himself  suscep- 
tible, and  has  made  many  experiments  with  Dr.  Buchanan 
on  the  subject.  The  notes  were  taken  by  myself  which  I 
give  to  you  verbatim  et  Hteratim. 

A  letter  was  placed  on  Mr.  Jackson's  forehead,  who,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  thus  described  his  impressions. 

^  This  letter  was  written  by  a  man ;  the  handwriting  is 
of  the  running  kind,  reverted  or  turned  backward ;  he  has 
prompt  business  habits.  Has  natural  taste  for  chemistiy, 
would  make  a  good  chemist  by  cultivation.  Writes  rapid- 
ly in  a  concise  style.  Is  of  mbre  than  medium  height ; 
pays  considerable  attention  jto  personal  appearance ;  walks 
erectly,  is  independent  in  character,  thinks  for  himaeH  In 
the  strictest  sense  not  an  origrinal  thinker,  but  is  capable  of 
adding  to  the  ideas  of  others ;  is  not  aa  much  an  origina- 
tor as  a  discoverer  of  truths.  Would  like  place,  position, 
is  ambitions  of  distinction ;  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 
Gould  hardly  be  called  a  visionary  man,  for  he  would 
unite  theory  and  praotioe.  Has  much  talent  Has  many 
friends ;  largely  endowed  with  the  social  fiumlties,  fond  of 
children;  capable  of  being  happy  in  the  social  relations. 
Is  fond  of  observation,  would  like  to  pursue  the  abstruse 
sciences.  Is  known  as  a  writer,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances would  be  distinguished  as  such ;  is  prompted  bj  the 
love  of  science,  and  writes  to  disseminate  truth.  Is  caiefiil 
about  laying  down  postulates,  but  when  he  gives  premises 
eadeavois  to  prove  them.  Is  reformatory  in  any  sphere  in 
winch  he  moves.  Feels  that  all  truiba  are  not  discovered, 
that  many  lie  hidden  which  can  benefit  the  race ;  therefore 
he  pushes  bis  investigations  still  further.  He  has  a  culti- 
vated mind ;  is  chaste  and  refined  in  his  feelings,  never  will 
be  guilty  of  impure  associations^  Has  fine  development  of  the 
ideal  and  sublime,  and  would  be  almost  transcendental  if 
he  were  not  as  fond  <^  science.  Is  logical,  exact,  hunts  for 
truths  as  for  hidden  treasures.  The  truth  to  him  when 
found  would  be  original,  but  he  can  dress  np  those  disco- 
vered by  others,  as  the  sculptor  caii  the  rough  marble ; 
many  regard  him  a  man  of  genius.  :He  has  much  tact 
which  is  developed  in  his  argumentations.  His  sfyle  is 
easy  and  ready.  Will  get  into  notice  and  be  folt;  lus  in- 
fluence is  daily  increasing.  He  baa  much  beoevolence  and 
kindness  of  feeling." 
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Afiejr  theee  impreasions  had  been  deoUured,  we  were  told 
by  Prof.  Heath  that  the  letter  was  from  Dt,  Buchanan^  of 
Cincinnati.  Those  who  know  the  gentleman  will  recognize 
the  description  to  be  good. 

Many  other  letters  were  then  read  with  equal  success, 
when  the  one,  from  which  the  following  descripUou  was 
given,  was  tried,  without  a  word  being  said  with  regard  to 
the  sex  or  any  other  peeuUarities. 

^  This  letter  was  written  by  a  woman.  She  has  great 
energy  of  character,  has  seen  sorrow,  is  now  living  with 
her  second  husband.  Is  an  authoress,  interested  in  reforma- 
tory movements,  dislikes  drugs  exceedingly,  is  interested  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  is  qualified  for  that  sphere.  Is 
short  in  stature^  not  above  the  medium  height,  ipdepen- 
dent  in  thought^  f^eUng,  action,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  thoughts ;  is  skilful  in  the  application  of  means  to  ac- 
complish her  ends ;  suooeasful  in  busmess  operations ;  plain 
and  direct  in  her  pursuits.  Rather  a  remarkable  woman, 
originally  possessed  strong  religious  sentiments,  was  form-f 
eriy  very  diffident,  has  grown  into  the  character  she  now 
possesses  within  ^n  years;  ori^ally  moved  in  a  quiet 
sphere,  but  has  been  brought  into  public  by  exigencies. 
Never  writes  lengthy  letters  to  simple  correspondents,  is 
terse,  brief,  pointed,  without  circumlocution.  Is  making  a 
good  impression  in  the  age  in  which  she  lives  on  her  own 
sex ;  wishes  b>  be  r^arded  in  all  sineerity  as  a  reformer  -^ 
is  ambitious.  *  *  *  Has  a  disposition  to  examine 
causes,  but  writes  more  under  the  influence  of  comparison 
than  causaKty ;  illustrates  what  she  writes.  K  placed  in  the 
right  position,  would  study  medicine,  for  she  likes  physio- 
logy. If  a  practioner  would  be  a  hydropathist,  for  she 
abominates  drugs."  Said  Mr.  Jackson  here,  **  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  this  woioan  in  New  York,  and  that  it 
must  be  M»,  Gore  Niehols.*^  He  wna  then  told  that  his 
impressions  were  correct  as  to  name  and  chiaracten  No 
one  in  the  room  had  kmrnn  that  there  was  a  letter  of 
herspreaent 

Another—**  A  very  good  woman,  one  that  loves  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  loves  flowers,  the  grand  ideal.  Has  a 
very  correct  standard  of  character;  not  over  enslaved  by 
etiquette :  is  simple  in  her  habits,  loves  simplicity  and 
beauty  combined.  Likes  to  have  articles  of  dress  rich  and 
valuable,  oot gaudy  and  fanciful;  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
real  and  Bubatantial,  rather  than  the  visionary.  Has  na- 
turally great  correctness  of  rhetorical  expression :  is  chaeao- 
torized  by  sobriety  of  demeanor,  but  underneath  this  she 
has  a  fin€L  flow  of  feeling  and  mirth.  Loves  her  friends 
deeply  ;  would  grieve  to  have  her  social  ties  broken,  but 
would  assume  a  calm  and  peace-like  resignation,  and  pur- 
sue her  way  with  submission.  Het  anxiety  is  bounded  by 
duty,  she  strives  to  regulate  her  feelings  by  right  principles. 
She  shines  in  the  home  drde-'-diBlikeB  duplicitf .  Her  let- 
ters are  rather  serious  in  their  tone.  She  has  seen  sorrow 
in  her  own  soul ;  is  sorrowful  now.  She  would  elicit  re- 
spect and  confidence.  We  ^ere  told  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  widow  of .  • 

Another— "This  was  written  by  a  female  not  over  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  pleasant  in  appearance,  not  over  social  in 
her  manners.     Has  a  fund  of  good  feelings  a  good  sense 


of  propriety  of  character ;  is  honest  in  her  intentions,  up- 
right in  her  dealings.  Has  a  mind  susceptible  of  great 
cultivalion ;  a  good  degree  of  application.  If  eitemal  ^ 
cumstances  are  fi&vorable  she  woald  apply  herself  to  gener- 
al literature — she  likes  the  exact  sciences.  Walks  erectly ; 
has  well  developed  firmness  of  character ;  u  her  own  judge 
in  matters  of  opinion ;  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel  unless 
driven  to  extremities.  She  is  a  brunette  with  black  hair, 
and  black  eyes.    This  was  given  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  — • 

Mh8.  L.  N.  F. 
'  SyracvL8$^  Jan,  14th,  1850. 

[We  trust  that  we  are  not  over-stepping  the  limits  of 
courtesy  in  publishing  in  fiill  the  names  of  persona  so  well 
and  widely  known,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Grove  Nichols. 
If  so,  we  a^k  our  friends^  forgiveness.  The  other  names,  it 
has  seemed  pfoper  to  erase,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  persons  described  to  be  thus  noticed*  This  new 
art  of  Psychomet'ry  comes  in  aid  of  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ognomy to  bring  iu  habits  of  simple-mindedness,  straight- 
forwardness, transparency  of  demeanor  and  speech,  whieh 
will  be  most  prolific  of  justice,  charity,  honor  and  heaven- 
ly harmony.  Grod  speed  the  day  when  *^  To  be  and  not  io 
seem  "  shall  be  the  law  of  life.  Ed.] 
!■■     '■    ■     "  .        r  ■  ■    '  ■  I  I  ■  ,  i 

litnattirt  u\  3rt. 


LeokarD  Scott,  &  Co.'s  REPUBLrcATions  of  the  BftmsH 

QUARTEBLIES  AlTD  BlACKWXX)D. 

These  periodicals  put  it  within  the  reaeh  of  all  to  fulfil  a 
wish  whieh  travelers  might  seek  to  gratify  in  vain,  by  even  a 
long  residence  in  Great  Britain ;  they  admit  readers  to  con- 
versationF^tarties  and  study^Jiresides  of  the  £nest  wits  and  ripest 
scholars.  For  a  sum  that  would  not  half  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  week's  sight-seeing  and  lion-hunting,  and  for  a  thousandth 
part  the  loss  of  time,  we  may,  by  their  means,  become  fa- 
miliar visitors  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  London  and  Edin- 
burg.  We  repeat  this  suggestion,  because  it  is  the  strict  fact 
Ihst  these  periodicals  are  a  public  echo  of  words  first  spoken, 
and  thoughts  first  shaped,  amid  the  sprightly  coteries  and  soli- 
tary  sanctums  of  the  most  highly  cultured  spirits  of  the  old 
world.  Indeed,  even  more  than  this  is  true,  for  they  contain 
the  distilled  essence  of  hours  and  hours  of  gossip  and  discus- 
sion, critieism  and  ^lecnlatton,  patient  jadgm«it  and  hold  con- 
jecture, with  vapid  common-places,  cavils,  piques,  personalities, 
and  crudities  worised  ofiT.  Or  again,  it  may  be  said,  they  are 
patent  concentrated  intellectual  food,  warranted  to  keep  in  all 
climates,  and  fit  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

No  one,  who  purposes  to  take  his  place .  in  the  gnuid  ex- 
ploring voyage,  on  which  this  generation  seems  providentially 
sent  forth,  can  afford  to  go  tnikout  these  periodicals  ;  for  they 
are  at  once  delicate  barometers,  indicating  currents  in  the  up- 
per air  of  thought,  which  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  storms 
and  calms  on  the  ocean  of  public  opinion — and  exact  chro- 
nometers, graduated  by  meridians  of  the  ages'  most  sure  ob- 
aervatoriea.  Rieh  and  Yetirsd  scholars  even,  whoean  sori^nnd 
themselves  with  heaps  of  the  seleetest  literatnre  of  the  time, 
to  be  read  at  leisure,  cannot  spare  these  digests  of  latest  in- 
tdligenee  in  enreiy  departownt  of  aeience,  art»  ktten,  politics, 
religion.  Upon  the  pages  of  these  reviews  is  done  ^  t^eir 
hand  what  statesmen,  wiiten,.  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
in  Eoro^e,  ha»a  to  Mr  a  IMgh  price  for ;  with  the  smallest  fee 
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and  no  trouble,  they  receive,  from  a  talented,  quick-witted 
corps  of  explorers,  spies  and  runners,  the  Very  latest  news 
trofxi  all  regions  of  the  world  of  ideas.  For  the  young,  en- 
teiprifling  and  aspiring,  hurried  to  and  fro,  amidst  the  worid's 
engrossing  cares,  the  invaluable  service  is  rendered  of  enabling 
them  to  keep  up,  by  a  few  hours  delightful  study,  with  the 
grand  army  of  progress.  And  finally,  to  the  lonely,  sad  and 
poor,  who,  shut  out  from  congenial  society  or  inspiring  pur- 
suits, pine  for  nutritious  stimulants  to  brain  and  heart,  these 
periodicals  come  like  a  Visit  of  friends,  bringing  with  them 
freshness  and  sunshine. 

With  an  earnest  recommendation  to  our  readers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.,  we 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  following  card : 

Owing  to  the  late  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  which  have  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession,  and  of  which  **  the  end  is  not  ytt^  the  leading 
periodicals  of  Ghreat  Britain  have  become  invested  with  a  de- 
gree of  interest  hitherto  unknown.  They  occupy  a  middle 
ffround  between  the  hasty,  disjointed,  and  necessorially  imper-, 
feet  records  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  elaborate  and  ponderous 
treatises  to  be  furnished  by  the  historian  at  a  future  day. 
Whoever  reads  these  periodicals  obtains  a  correct  and  connect- 
ed account  of  all  the  important  political  events  of  the  old 
world,  ar  thev  occur,  and  learns  the  various  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age.  The  American 
Publishers  therefore  deem  it  proper  to  call  renewed  attention 
to  the  works  they  republish,  and  the  very  low  prices  at  which 
they  are  offered  to  subscribers.    The  following  is  their  list  viz : 

Ths  liONDOir  QuARTERLT  Revibw,  Trs  Edihburg  Review* 
The  NoRTft  British  Review,  The  WEfeTMnnsTER  Review* 
A5D  Blacxwood^s  Edihburg  Magazhte. 

In  these  periodicals  are  contsinedthe  views,  moderately.though 
clearly  and  firmly  expre8sed,of  the  three  great  parties  in  England 
— ^Tory,  Whig  and  Radical—"  Blackwood  "  and  the  "  London 
Quarterly**  are  Tory;  the  *♦  Edinbnrg  Review "  Whig;  and 
the «"  Westminister  Review  ^  liberal.  The  '*  North  Bri&h  Re- 
view  ^  owes  its  establishment  to  the  last  great  ecclesiastical 
movement  in  Scotland,  and  is  not  ultra  in  its  views  on  any  one 
of  the  grand  departments  of  human  knowled^ ;  it  was  origi- 
nally edited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  now,  since  his  death,  is  eon- 
ducted  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna,  associated  with  Sir  David 
Brewster.  Its  literary  character  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  **  Westminister,**^  though  reprinted  under  that  title  only, 
is  published  in  Engluid  under  the  title  of  the  **  Foreign  Quar- 
teriy  wad  Westminister,"  it  bemg  in  fact  a  Union  of  the  two 
Reviews  formerly  published  and  reprinted  under  separate  titles. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  by  this  combination  of  uniting 
in  one  work  the  best  features  of  both  as  heretofore  issued.       | 

The  above  Periodicals  are  reprinted  in  New  York,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  by  the  British  steamers,  in  a  beautiful 
clear  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  are  faithful  copies  of  the 
originids,  Blackwood's  Mi^;aaine  being  an  ejLact/ac-nmt/ie  of 
the-Edinburg  edition. 

TERMS. 

For  any  of  the  four  Reviews, 

For  any  two  ** 

Fop  any  three         " 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

For  Blackwood  and  Siree  Reviews,      9,00        ** 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  10,00       ** 

Payment  to  he  made  in  aU  cases  in  advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent 
to  one  adoreas  on  payment  of  the  regular  subscription  for 
three — ^the  fourth  copy  being  gratis. 

%*  Remittanoea  and  communications  should  be  always  ad- 
dressed, post-paid  or  franked,  to  the  Publishers. 

Lsa!iAS]>  Scott  Sl  Coi, 

79  FuHon  Strofet,  New  Y<H*k 


Review  of  the  Mexican  War.  By  A.  A.  Uvermore.  Bos- 
ton :  Wm.  Crosby  andH.  P.  Nichols.  New  Yoric :  D.  Ap» 
pleton  &  Co.    pp.  310. 

We  desire  heartily  to  thank  Mr.  Livermore  for  this  carefully- 
{M«pared,  high-principled,  free-spoken  volume.  It  deserves  the 
widest  circulation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  and  among  all  cbisses  of  our  citizens.  If  its  author  had 
closed  his  life  with  this  woric,  he  could  not  have  asked  for  a 
nobler  monument  of  his  patriotism  and  humanity.  We  trust 
that  the  American  Peace  Society  will  put  forth  this  Review  in 
the  cheapest  possible  form,  and  so  distribute  it  by  extensive 
agencies  as  to  secure  its  Introduction  universally.  This  book 
is  not  in  some  respects  as  much  to  our  mind  as  Theodore  Par- 
ker's Sermons  and  Reviews  on  the  same  topic  in  the  Masaachu- 
setts  Quarterly,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  collect 
also  in  a  volumo ;  but  it  is  admirably  suited  for  entrance  among 
all  religious  denominations  and  political  parties.  It  teaches  a 
stern  historical  lesson  with  a  direct  yet  tempemte  Inxthfalness, 
which  should  bring  it  home  to  the  very  conscience  of  the 
Uon. 


JuvEOTLE  Dephavitt  AND  Crimb  ir  OUR  CiTT.  A  Senuoo, 
by  Thomas  L.  Harri8,Minister  of  the  Independant  Christian 
'  Ciongregation,  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Preached  in  the  Stuyveaant 
Institute,  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  13th.  1850.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, embodying  the  recent  report  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
concerning  destitution  and  crime  among  children  in  the 
Cfty. 

it  is  designed  to  place  this  appeal  in  the  hacnde  of  eveiy  family 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  view  of  calling  attention 
to  the  subject  of  destitution  and  vice  among  the  young,  and  of 
hast^ing  that  thorough  and  energetic  action  which  the  exigency 
requires.  One-third  of  the  aum  needed  to  circulate  forty 
thousand  copies  is  already  subscribed.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  its  purposes  will  inclose  the 
sums  they  are  disposed  to  contribute,  however  inconuderable, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Partridge,  No,  3  Courtland-street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer  to 
the'ftind.  Eiich  dollar  thus  subscribed  will  secure  the  distri- 
bution of  one  hundred  c<^ies. 


4M»* 


93,00 

per  annum. 

6,00 

tf 

7,00 

u 

8,00 

u 

3,00 

u 

The  SoiTL  and  Instivot,  Physiologically  distinguished  from  Ma- 
terialism ;  a  Discourse  by  Martyn  Payne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c 
New  York :  Ed.  H.  Fletcher,  141  Nassau-st    pp.  230. 

Like  many  books,  this  volume  is  more  valuable  for  informa- 
tion incidentally  given  than  for  light  afforded  upon  the  main 
topic  discussed.  The  author's  aim  is  to  **  afford  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent,  self-act- 
ing, immortal  and  spiritual  essence,"  and  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Soul  and  Instinct.  The  following  sentences 
will  indicate  to  the  discerning  reader  what  he  may  expect  to 
find  in  this  book  and  what  to  fijod  <m$  from  it 

"  We  have  the  best  reason  for  bcMeving  that  the  brain  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  percep- 
tion, and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgment, 
reflection,  &c.,  and  less  with  perception  than  with  the  will 
The  great  final  cause  in  respect  to  the  soul  and  instinct,  par- 
ticularly with  the  latter,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  voluntary  muscles  throuffh  the  nervous  power. 
The  will  is,  therefore,  a  stimulus  to  the  Drain,  wMle  tlie  organ 
supplies,  in  consequence,  the  nervous  power,  by  which  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  brought  into  action."    Page  82.  Note. 


^••> 


•S.  Maroabet  Fxtller,  (now  Marchioness  Ossoli,)  has 
nearly  completed,  says  the  Boeton  Republican,  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  late  Revolutionary  Movements  in  Italy,  in  which 
will  be  included  extended  observations  upon  the  Social,  Politi- 
cal, Religious  and  ^thestioal  condition  of  the  country. 
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MUTUAL  BANKING. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  first  attempts  at  Mutual  Bank- 
ing will  be  satia&ctory ;  but  it  is  well  Uiat  Principles  of  Col- 
lective Cbedit  should  be  brought  up  in  a  form  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention,  and  to  ensure  thoroilgh  scrutiny  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  interest  Certainly  some  plan  can  be  devised,  not  only 
to  enable  merchants  and  holders  of  real  estate  to  avoid  the  ty- 
rannous entanglements  of  our  present  systems  pf  currency,  but 
yet  more,  fully  to  provide  til\  jproducers  with  a  taue  siok  of  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  skill;  yes]  and  (^  tiie  power  to  prodtice, 
also.  Capital  and  Real  £s(iite  c&n  command  advances  bycom«> 
btnationa  of  Capitalists  and  Real  Estale  owners;  why  should 
not  Labor  do  the  same,  without  tying  itself  np  hand  and  foot 
by  paying  ruinofis  rates  of  interes^^through  combinations  of 
Laborers?  We  are  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
following  scheme ;  but  we  .r^oiee  at  this  sign  of  growing  in- 
terest in  Motuai  Banking,  among  the  indostrialiats  of  Massa^ 
ehasetts.  ^ 

Tb  the  Htmorable,  the  Senate  and  House  cf  RepreserUatites  rf 
the  CrnnmomwedUh  cf  Masgachusetts.'* — 

Hie  prayer  of  your  petitioners  humbly  showeth :  that  the 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  actual  producers,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscril^ed,  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
under  the  present  organization  of  the  currency,  and  the  conse- 
quent present  high  rates  of  interest,  to  obtsiin  the  just  reward 
of  their  labor.  They,  therefore,  humbly  pray-  your  honorable 
body  to  grant  to  them  a  charter  for  a  MUTUAL  BANK,  vest- 
ing in  them  the  following  powers,  under  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

Any  person,  or  companv,  by  pledging  real  estate  to  the 
Bank,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Banking  Com- 
pany; and  the  Company  shall  have  power  to  reeeive  new 
members  to  an  unlimited  extent 

Said  Mutual  Bank  shall  have  power  to  issue  paper  money, 
which  shall  circulate  as  currency  among  persons  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it  as  such. 

Any  meipber  may  borrow  the  paper-money  of  said  Bank,  on 
his  own  noties  running  to  maturity,  to  an  amount  not  exoeed- 
ing  three-fourths  (or  such  other  proportion  as  your  honorable 
body  in  its  wisdom  may  determine)  of  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  by  himself  pledged. 

Each  member  shall  be  bound  by  the  act  of  incorporation  to 
receive  the  bills  iMued  b^  the  Bank,  at  the  full  value  borne  on 
'  tiieir  &ce,  in  payment  of  debts,  and  in  all  the  transactions  of 
trade;  but  no  member  who  has  in  his  possession  bills  on  the 
Bank  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the  property 
by  himself  pled^d,  shall  be  bound  to  receive  any  more  until 
some  of  those  held  by  him  shall  have  gone  out  of  Ins  pos- 
session. 

The  bills  of  the  Bank  shall  thus  be  redeemable,  not  at  the 
coimter  of  the  Bank,  but  at  the  stores,  work-shops,  mills,  and 
other  business  places  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
pany :  the  bills  shidl  thus  be  redeemable,  not  because  they  can 
at  any  time  command  specie  at  the  Bank,  but  beoaose  they  are 
at  all  times  receiv^le  in  lieurf  specie  by  the  members  of  the 
Mutual  Banking  Company. 

The  rate  of  interest  at  which  said  money  shall  be  loaned, 
shall  be  determined  by,  and  shall  if  possible  just  meet  and 
cover  the^  average  losses  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

No  money  shall  be  loaned  by  said  Bank,  except  to  members 
of  the  Company. 

Any  member,  by  paying  bis  debts  to  tlie  Bank,  and  giving 
thirty  days  notice  to  the  F^siddnt  thereof,  may  withdraw  flrom 
the  Company,  may  have  his  property  released  from  pledge,  and 
may  Umself  be  released  from  all  obligations  to  the  loank,  or  to 
the  holders  of  the  Bank's  money. 

The  Companv  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  rules  and  by- 
laws, not  inconsistent  with  their  charter,  and  to  elect  such  offi- 
cers as  may  be  neeessary  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  the 
Bank  is  instituted. 


No  paper-money  shall  be  issued  by  said  Bank,  until  ilfler 
real  estate  to  the  value  of  Two  Millions  of  Dollars,  shall  have 
been  pledged  to  the  Bank  by  its  members. 


•4»< 


Boot  and  Shoe  MANirFACTOBY. — ^It  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
o^eeUng  of  the  boot  and  shoemakers,  and  others  who  may  feel 
an  interest  in.  the  movement,,  at  the  Union  Rooms,  in  College 
Hall,  (formerly  the  telegraph  office,)  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
10th  Inst,  to  confer  upon  the,  propriety  of  establishing  a  joint 
stock  company,  to  be  located  at  Home  City,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  manufacturing  boots^  and  shoes  upon,  an  extensive  scale, 
connectmg  therewith  a^tannei^y  and  a  store  for  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article^  Books  have  been  opened,  and  stock  is 
being  taken  with  a  belief  that  the  plan  is  feasible,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  a  respectable  body  of 
mechanics.  The  advantages  to  be  attained  are  apparent  to  any 
observing  mind,  and  consist  in  securing  to  such  workmen  as 
are  stockholders  constant  employ,  and  insuring  to  each  the  full 
value  of  their  labor,  freeing  the  laborer  at  once  from  the  shack- 
les of  wages-slavery,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  those 
"  tricks  in  trade "  by  which  they  are  robbed  of  half  their 
earnings.  Another  advantage  worthy  of  observation  is  the 
favorable  opportunity  afforded  at  Home  City  to  secure  a 
*<  Home  '*  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  locations  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  possessing  every  facility  of  communicating  with 
the  city,  a  point  at  which,  owing  to  the  many  advantages  it 
possesses  for  this  and  other  similar  manufacturing  institutions, 
several  of  which  are  now  projected,  must  bring  together  a 
large  population  of  independent  mechanics,  and  produce  a  state 
of  society  free  from  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  influences  of 
landlords,  speculators,  loafers,  and  professional  drones,  who 
are  ever  ready  by  cunning  or  stealth  to  deprive  the  working- 
man  of  the  products  of  his  hard  labor.  It  is  hoped  there  will 
be  a  full  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  a  lively  interest  felt 
in  this,  one  of  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Per- 
sons will  be  present  who  will  address  the  meeting,  and  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  organization.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  at  7  o^clock.  Rouse,  up,  mechanics !  your  interests  cry, 
Onward !  in  the  march  of  Progress. — CincinruUti  NonpareiL 


^•<» 


The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  presented 
to  the  Assembly  a  bill  relative  to  the  Associations  for  Mutual 
Relief,  as  proposed  and  drawn  up  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. This  project  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  wfafeh  has 
already  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  It 
introduces  the  intervention  of  the  Government  in  the  foundiu 
tion  and  development  of  tbese  associations.  The  dcmatioB 
proposed  by  the  bill  is  1,000,000  frtmes  per  onnnm,  comprised 
in  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and 
forming  a  special  fund  for  relief,  and  the  basis  for  contribup 
tions  of  a  voluntary  kind.  The  objeet  of  the  new  aasociA- 
tions  is  thus  defined :  '*  Relief  to  operatives  rendered  unable 
by  wounds  or  sickness  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations, 
and  the  defraying  the  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  membere 
of  the  assoeiationw"  Three  systems  are.oonenrrently  suggest- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  working  clas8e6--tlie  eveation  of  a 
Savings^  Bank,  where  the  operative  shall  deposit  his  savings, 
to  support  him  when  out  of  employment ;  a  caisse  de  retraites^ 
formed  also  of  his  savings,  and  destined  to  his  maintenance, 
when  rendered  unable  by  old  age  to  earn  his  livelihood ;  and  a 
caisse  seoours  de  muiuels,  in  event  of  illness  or  wounds  incapa- 
citating him  for  labor.  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  State 
leaves  the  operative  at  perfect  liberty  to  transfer  his  savings  to 
such  frmd  or  not,  as  ha  nuiy  think  proper.  As  to  the  second, 
the  State  .indooee  him  to  eontribate  to  its  support  by  the  a^ 
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traction  of  premiums  after  a  certain  specified  period  In  the 
tiiird,  the  action  of  the  St*ite  is  more  sensibly  felt.  Every  As- 
Bociation  of  mutual  relief  must,  with  a  view  to  legal  authori- 
zation^  have  one  co-associate  for  every  four  operatives  belong- 
ing to  the  association,  who  will  perform  a  portion  of  the  duty 
without  participating  in  its  benefits.  The  Government  enga- 
ges to  obtain  the  intervention  of  all  over  whom  it  has  influ- 
ence in  every  cTass  of  society.  In  order  to  give  greater 
weight  and  authority  to  the  establishments,  the  President  of 
the  Association  will  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public.— JV.  y.  TrihuTie. 


<•* 


Naxidical  Cubrency  Reform  Movements. 

UirnsR  this  title  a  society  has  been  formed  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  question,  a  preliminary  meeting 
having  been  held,  attended  by  Mr.  F.  Beonoch,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Mr.  Wyld,  M.  P.,  and  others ;  the  proceedings  were 
pro  forma.  A  correspondent  says: — ^"I  am  fully  convinced 
that  currency  reform  will  become  the  parliamentary  question 
of  the  ensuing  session.  I  know  from  high  banking  authority 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  actually  applied  to  Government 
to  be  relieved  from  buying  all  the  gold  brought  to  its  counter 
at  a  fixed  price.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  immense  stores  at 
California  of  the  yellow  metal ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  its  not  arriving,  as  the  seamen  leave  their  ships  to  speculate 
at  the  diggings.  None  but  our  own  vessels  of  war  are  yet 
carriers  of  gold ;  but  when  merchant  vessels  also  take  it  on 
freight  the  supplies  to  Europe  will  be  prodigious.  It  now  can 
be  bought  at  San  Francisco  at  40s.  per  ounce,  add  fh^ight^ 
and  see  the  magnificent  gain  by  selling  it  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  77s.  6d.  Sir  R.  Peel's  party  already  talk  of  adding  to 
the  weight  of  the  sovereign,  to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  all 
of  us  industrious  producers.  Tliey  will  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  even  the  interposition  of  God  from  releasing  us  from 
the  fangs  of  Mammon.' 

The  association  has  issued  a  manifesto  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent,  F.  Bennoch,  Esq.,  from  which  we  ^ve  an  extract : — 

**  We  are  congratulated  on  the  briskness  of  trade  when  we 
effect  large  exports  of  coal  and  iron,  calico  or  hardware ;  how, 
then,  doe's  it  happen  that  large  exports  of  gold,  for  which  we 
receive  a  full  equivalent,  are  always  attended  with  mercantile 
convulsion  and  an  enormous  loss  of  property?  In  answering 
this  question  we  shall  discover  the  source  of  very  many  of  the 
eompiicated  evils  by  which  we  are  mirromided.  With  the  ex- 
oeptioQLof  silver,  which  is  a  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of 
408.,  the  Legislature  has  decreed  that  all  taxes  and  all  private 
debts  shall  be  discharffed  in  gold ;  and  by  putting  a  moneyed 
denomination  on  gold,  its  price  is  necessarily  fixed  in  our 
coinage.  To  the  foreigner  our  gold  coin  is  not  money,  bat  a 
eommo^ty ;  <>b  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  its 
price  varies  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  when  its 
purchasing  power  abroad  is  increased  it  -is  exported.  When 
this  happens,  the  Bank  of  England  is  compelled  to  eontrnct 
the  issue  of  its  notes  6xactlv  in  proportion  as  the  gold  diaap> 
pears ;  Ve  «I8  conaeqneiUly  deprived  of  our  legal-tender  money, 
and  as  it  becomes  scarce  its  value  rises;  but  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  is  identical  with  a  full  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  instrument  of  exchange  is  witfc. 
drawn  r  the  power  of  distributing  commodities  is  paralyzed ; 
none  can  aell,  beeanse  none  have  the  means  of  purehasmg ; 
the  real  weslth  of  the  country,  however,  is  in  no  respect  di- 
miniahed,  since  it  is  plain  when  we  parted  with  our  gold  we 
must  have  received  an  ample  equivalent  in  exchange.  The 
ruin,  therefore,  can  only  be  traced  to  the  vkjiousness  of  our 
monetaiy  cystem ;  there  is  no  other  solution  of  the  problem." 


pREEHoLB-LAiro  MovEMEHT  AT  Stourbridoe. — It  is  pleas- 
ing to  notice  the  rapid  progress  the  Freehold-land  Society  is 
making  In  this  town.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  months 
lines  the  society  was  sstablishedf  asd  the  members  have  sL 


ready  purchased  two  pieces  of  land,  together  measuring  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  sores,  adjoining  each  other,  on  the  Enville 
and  Bridgnorth-road,  about  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  first  pi^oe  was  allotted  some  time  back  among 
forty-seven  of  the  members,  and  the  ballot  for  the  other  piece, 
which  is  capable  of  allotting  fifty-five  shares,  will  take  place 
on  Monday  evening  next,  at  the  British  School-room.  We  un- 
derstand that  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  being  divided  and 
sold  in  lots  to  purchasers,  at  similar  prices  and  weekly  pay- 
ments as  those  of  the  Land  Society.  In  this  way  the  franchi:»e 
will  be  greatly  extended  ere  long. — Birmingham  Mercury. 


Lnn  ASSUXAKCE,  BviLDtMO   SoOETIfeS,  AC^— GaVKJUIMEBT 

Officers*  Pebhaxxiit  Behbfit  BtnLono  SociETr^-^A  meet- 
ing of  this  soeietytook  pUce  yesterday  sfieinooii  at  Exeter- 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  manyging  conuiittee.  Mr. 
Danby  Fry^  of  the  Poor-Uw  Board,  being  called  on  to  preside, 
stated  that  the  society  had  originated  out  of  a  oonvkstion  that 
the  benefits  of  building  societies  were  so  well  recogniaed  that 
it  was  desirsUe  to  render  them  penuanent^  Hie  sai^rters  of 
this  society  were  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  very  iugjb  pre- 
mium at  which  the  shares  in  a  fonner  society  had  been  sold. — 
The  new  society  would,  in  its  main  features,  be  the  asme  as 
the  old  one,  with  this  peeuiisiity,  that  it  would  be  rendered 
permanent  by  a  new  society  or  class  being  commenced  eveiy 
five  years.  Two  classes  of  persons  were  benefited  by  these 
societies^  the  borrowers  and  builders,  and  those  who  wished  to 
secure  a  large  return  for  their  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  a 
period,  probably  not  longer  than  ten  years.  Tboogfi  the  bor- 
rower might  pay  an  apparently  high  interest,  it  was  clear  that 
he  found  a  compensating  advantage,  or  he  would  not  have 
borrowed ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  life  annuity  equivalent  to  the  rent  of  his  house.  The 
benefit  to  the  depositors  was  evident  enough,  as  the  amoiint  of 
their  subscriptions  would  be  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
The  old  society  proposed  giving  a  bonus  of  perhaps  6  per  c^nt, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Building  societies  had  recently 
been  brought  into  some  disrepute ;  but  everything  depended 
on  the  way  in  which  they  were  managed.  Ten  years  would  be 
the  probable  duration  of  the  society ;  but  borrowers  would 
not  be  required  to  pay  longer  than  11  or  111-4  years,  under 
any  oiieuniBtsnces.  The  habits  of  business,  general  intelli- 
gence, and  respectability  of  the  Government  officers  gave  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  good  management  of  this  institutioa 
Their  rules  had  been  carefully  drawn  up,  and  certified  by  Mr. 
Tkkl  Pratt,  and  this  meeting  was  now  convened  to  elect  the 
committee.  Mr.  Watson,  of  the  Customs,. expressed  a  fear 
.that  the  establishment  of  a  new  society  might  iiijure  the  sole 
of  shares  in  the  old  one.  The  Chairman  said  the  demand  for 
shares  in  the  old  society  was  much  greater  than'  they  could 
possibly  Bil{^ly ;  and  it  would  be  ^^reater  still  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  four  years  established ;  and  there  were  many 
parties  who  would  borrow  from  a  new  society  who  could  not 
do  so  in  a  society  that  had  been  some  yea^  in  operation.  Last 
year,  164  additional  shares  had  been  taken  up  in  the  old  so- 
ciety, all  by  borrowers ;  and  there  were  only  about  100  more 
shares  which  would  be  sold  before  reaching  the  limit  of  1000. 
Mr.  Frederick  Purdy,  the  secretary,  expliuned  that  many 
wealthy  borrowen  hsd  entered  into  the  old  society,  so  that 
the  shares  were  almost  taken  oat  of  the  hands  of  Governnient 
officers,  to  whom  the  society  had  at  first  been  confined.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  society.  A  number  of  geail(v 
men  then  entered  themselves  as  members  of  the  society,  and 
the  committee  and  oflkers  were  afberwsids  electedd — Daiiy 
iVstos,  Dec  21. 
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Bad  News  for  the  Rats. — ^A  grand  battue  against  the 
rats  in  the  sewers  of  Paris,  which  are  about  160  leagues  in  ex- 
tent commenced  on  the  night  of  Saturday.  The  resnlt  tip  to 
this  time  is  said  to  be  the  destruction  of  250,000  rats,  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  the  let  of  fiext  month  the  nnmber  will  have 
reached  600,000.  The  tnonincipal  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  by  making  four  battues  a  year,  Paris  will  be  rid  of  these 
destructive  vermin.  Several  {^ans  of  destruction  were  made 
use  of  by  the  different  brigades  of  sewermen ;  but  that  which 
was  foimd  to  be  most  saccessfhl  was  theplaoingalazge  leather 
sack  tn  which  a  largd  pieee  of  mutton  tallow  was  pkioed--a 
dainty  of  which  these  anhnals  iae  very  foiid-^««t  the  eomer 
of  each  sewer,  and  toward  which  the  animals  were  driven. 

The  quarters  which  furnished  the  greatest  numbers  were  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Halles,  the  streets  near  the  Seine,  the  rue 
Pascal,  and  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau.  The  Union^  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  afiaur  says : — ^  The  250,000  rats  were  all  of 
the  grey  Norwegian  breed,  except  from  500  to  600  black  or 
English  rats.  Two  of  these  animals  were  ,put  aside  by  the 
men  as  a  tmfwaPft  to  be  pcesented  to  the  collection  of  animals 
at  the  tedin  des  Plaate&  From  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose  these  two  mts  measured  61  centimetres, 
Cnearlj^^  inches  English.)  Their  eyes  are  red,  like  thoae  of 
white  mice,  and  their  coats  are  as  black  and  glossy  as  the  silk 
on  a  hat  The  ferocity  of  those  animals  is  sttch  that  one  of 
the  Norway  rats  wns  literally  devoured  in  ten  minutes  by  the 
two  English  rats  above  mentioned* 

The  animals  alter  their  capture  were  all  taken  to.  the  lis  des 
Ravageurs,  where  they  were  killed  and  skinned,  an  operation 
that  was  not  performed  without  much  danger.  It  is  said  that 
EK>me  demur  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  two  glovers  of  Grenoble, 
who  had  offered  to  take  all  the  rat  skins  at  the  rate  of  100 
francs  per  1,000,  they  having  d&wovered,  a  means  of  lesuleiing 
them  available  in  making  gloves.  It  appeaas  that  they  had 
calculated  on  the  number  reaching  100,000,  and  aie  now  alarm- 
ed at  the  immense  increase  in  the  number;  but  as  they  have 
entered  into  a  contract  it  must  be  fulfilled.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  more  advantageous  propositions  have  been  made  by  a  Mr. 
John  Warton,  a  rich  leather  dresser  in  London,  who  is  not  alarm- 
ed at  1,000,000,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  will  be 
the  purchaser  of  the  lot"  The  munincipal  authorities  having 
raised  the  bounty  from  50  francs  per  1,000,  the  sum  given  last 
year,  to  100  francs,  the  sum  per  head  for  the  men  will  be  20 
centimes. — Qalignard  '  '         ' 

oi» '  — * 


Important  Discoveries  nr  Abtsswia. — ^Mr.  Rochor  d*He- 
ricourt,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  Voyage  in  Abyssinia, 
has  brought  with  him  a  score  of  MS8.  in  the  fitfaiopiaii  lan- 
guage, all  of  vast  antiquity  and  great  literary  value.  They 
are  folio  in  form,  bound  in  red  leather,  vrith  the  Greek  cross 
and  strange  ornamente  on  the  covers.  la  some  of  them  the 
writing  runs  right  across  the  page ;  in  others  it  is  in  columns ; 
in  nearly  all  it  is  firm  and  bold  in  character.  Some  of  the 
MSS.  aie  on  history,  religion,  and  sdeiice ;  one  is  a  eomplete 
and  very  curious  treatise  on  the  mysteries  of  eastern  astrology; 
and  one,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  diE 
fers  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  version.  To  obtain 
these  treasures,  M.  dH erieourt  passed  a  long  time  itt  Abyssi* 
nia,  had  to  employ  daring.  Cunning,  persuasion,  and  fbroe,  to 
go  through  many  extraordinary  adveatuies,  and  endure  many 


hardships  and  persecutions.  He  has,  besides,  obtained  a  mass 
of  curious  information  on  the  religion  (which  it  seems  is  half 
Jewish,  half  Christian),  the  manners,  and  the  government  of 
the  singuhu*  people  who  inhabit  Abyssmia;  has  ascertained  all 
that  could  be  learned  of  their  country,  of  which  so  little  is 
known;  and  has  collected  all  the  facts  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  But  what  is  more  practically  important  than  all,  is, 
that  he  has  brought  with  him  numerous  specimens  of  a  plant, 
the  root  of  which,  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  a  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia, both  in  men  and  animals.  Ofitb  virtues  M.  dUeri- 
court  had  practical  proof;  four  dogs  and  a  man  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  were,  by  application  of  the  remedy,  cured 
of  the  hydrophobia  which  ensued;  whilst  a  fifth  dog  (bitten  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  animal)  to  which  the  remedy  was 
not  applied,  perished  in  all  the  agony  of  that  horrible  disease. 
The  virtue  of  the  plant,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  for  use 
were  explained  to  the  traveler  by  a  potentate  of  the  country, 
who  assured  him  that  it  was  there  generally  used,  and  never 
failed.  The  specimens  brought  over  by  M.  d'Hericourt  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  that  learned  body  has  been  appointed  to  test  their 
efficacy. '  If,  as  it  is  confidentially  hoped,  they  have  not  lost 
theii-  virtue  in  this  European  clime,  the  world  will  soon  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  curing  one  of  the  most  fVight- 
ful  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  M.  Rocher  d'Hericourt 
will  have  the  glory  of  having  confferred  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing  on  mankmd.— Parts  Carrespondeni  of  the  Literary  Ga~ 
zette. 


<••» 


The  Pew  Ststem.— A  novel  meeting  was  held  recently  in 
Preston,  England,  to  consider  the  subject  of  «a  hired  ministry 
and  the  support  of  the  poor."  One  of  the  speakers  argued 
with  great  stenuousness  that  in  Engkmd  the  poor  were  starved 
to  pay  the  preachers.  *•  We  never  read,"  said  he, «  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Paul  making  a  collection  in  his  own  ehuroh  for  his  own  sup^ 
port  We  never  hear  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxnabaa  making  a  col- 
lectwn  in  whrer  at  the  door.  Look  at  the  present  mode  of  let- 
ting out  seats  in  places  of  worship  at  pit,  gallery,  and  box  prices ; 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  being  treated  like  beggars 
This  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  proud  working^^naii 
away,"  And  again,  *«  the  hired  ministers,"  he  said,  "  after  being 
sent  to  college  to  learn  to  preach  the  goepel,  seemed  to  eon- 
sider  themselves  the  only  patented  venders  of  the  bread  of  life. 
As  monopoly  was  done  away  in  respect  to  the  bread  that 
perisheth,  so  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  regard  to  the  bread  of 
life." 

As  an  argument  agahist  the  pew  system,  liie  ChdiefJiam  Ex^ 
aminer  gives  the  following  illusttatioii,  by  an  eye-witaiess  of 
the  scene  at  the  parish  ohnroh :— .- 

*«  The  chupch-warden  walked  up  to  the  pew  which  was  near- 
ly half  filled,  the  door  of  which  was  fh-mly  held  by  a  gentleman 
inside.    Mr.  — :-,  you  have  no  right  to  keep  that  pew  while 

there  are  parishioners  who  cannot  obtain  seats.    Mr. :  It 

is  my  pew,  and  I  shall  admit  ^om  I  please.    Church-warden . 
.  You  have  no  right  to  admit  strangers  while  there  are  parishron- 

ers  who  cannot  get  seats.  Mr. :  This  pew  is  my  property. 

Chuith-warden :  If  you  do  not  open  the  door,  sir,  I  shall  onfer 

the  beadle  to  force  it  open.    Mr. 1  You  have  no  right  to 

do  so— you  may  as  well  order  a  man  to  break  open  my  house. 
Church-warden :  It  is  not  your  pew,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  its 

being  opened.    Mr. :  This  is  not  thepkce  to  settle  that 

question.   Chuch-warden :  I  will  have  it  settled  here.  Russdl, 
I  order  you  to  hnak  open  thedeor.    PtfwuQpener:  Very  well. 
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sir.  Mr. :  I  insist  upon  the  door  not  being  opened.  The  door 

was  burst  open,  and  the  pew  immediately  filled  by  the  parties 
standing  outside." 


^m 


Ths  Pre3Bht  Co5ditioh  of  Rvsbiaw — The  Tribune  trans- 
lates from  the  Augsburg  AUgemewe  Zeihmg  the  following 
letter  from  the  Polish  Frontier : — 

<*  It  seems  beyond  doRbt  that  grave  events  are  in  preparation 
for  the  Spring.  The  idea  that  Europe  will  recover  its  old  po- 
sition ia  a  pare  delusion. 

"'  The  attitude  of  Russia  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  a  de- 
ciaiTA  catastrophe  is  reserved  foi  the  ensuing  year.  Without 
going  80  fiir  as  to  believe,  the  common  rumor,  that  Austria  will 
be  allowed  to  plaoe  a  garrison  in  Poland,  it  is  certain  that  Rus- 
sia makes  these  demands — ^namely : — 

**  L  That  the  affair  of  the  Duchies  should  be  terminated  as 
Bopn  as  possible.  It  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Germany 
that  Russia  will  phice  its  weight  in  the  scale.  Schleswig* 
then,  may  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  lost  for  Ger- 
many. 

**  n.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  tolerate  any  demoorotic 
progress  in  Germany,  though  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  shall  compromise  the  dynastic  interests 
and  endanger  the  true  monarchical  principle.  Russia  will  apply 
all  its  forces  to  the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  as  it  existed 
before  the  Revolution — ^that  is  to  say,  a  Germany  feeble  and 
powerless.  And  not  only  Russia,  but  also  France  and  England 
have  a  great  interest  in  keeping  Germany  in  a  state  of  weakness 
and  disunion:  It  presents  a  battle-field  all  ready  for  the  great 
powers,  where  they  can  settle  their  differences  without  danger 
to  their  own  countries. 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  realise 
his  projects  with  regard  to  Turkey  in  the  Spring. 

**  The  M  tradition  of  his  country  and  his  family,  inspires  the 
Czar  with  little  confidence  in  a  reign  of  more  than  26  yeaiB,8o 
that  he  ia  urgent  to  bring  this  project  to  a  suceessftd  closer  as 
he  considers  it  indispensable,  and  is  willing  to  leave  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  it  to  his  successors. 

''Two  corp$  dParmee  stationed  in  Poland,  are  all  ready  to 
maich  in  the  Spring  to  the  Lower  Danube,  or  the  Black  Sea. 
The  fleet  is  concentrated  at  Sebastopol,  where  troops  and  pro- 
visioDS  are  arriving  in  immense  quantities.^ 
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pRoriTs  OH  LxTE  AssTTRAHCE. — ^Few  persous  who  have  not 
the  means  of  inspecting  the  annual  accounts  of  the  old  assu- 
rance offices  can  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  enor- 
mous profits  which  have  been  mode  under  the  original  rates  of 
premium,  or  can  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  wide  a  field 
for  eompetitioB-,  and  that  modem  soctetiefl  should  be  able  to 
pay  handsome  dividends  and  bonuses,  on  a  reduction  of  pre- 
mium, in  aome  cases,  to  1h^  extent  of  60  per  cent  The 
Equitable,  which  was,  we  believe,  the  first  establishment  which 
origixiated  rates  of  premiums  far  below  the  Sun,  Phodnix,  Roy- 
al Exchange,  Amicable,  and  others  under  the  ancient  regime, 
have  been  realizing  such  extraordinary  gains,  that  they  now 
possess,  ui  Consols,  JC2,306,000 ;  Reduced  Bank  Annuities, 
j&2,740,000 ;  ca^h  on  mortgage,  £4,121,844 ;  making  togeth- 
er  a  reserve  fund,  if  it  caa  be  so  teimed,  of  the  enonnoua 
amount  of  £9,166,849.  Their  receipts,  as  premiums  and 
othar  business  items,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  last, 
were  £261,193,  while  theur  interest  on  mortgage  debts  was 
£160,106,  and  dividends  on  stock  £l5a,9a&  The  cash  paid  on 
policiea,  claims,  and  additions,  amounted  to  £698,721 ;  and  for 
snnendered  policies  and  additions,  and  further  investments, 
£62,290 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £36,969. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Thb  Spirit  of  thk  Aas  is  designed  to  be  a  mediom  for 
that  Life  of  Divinb  Htnf  aititv,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
<lottbta,  oonfliete,  of  Revoltttioa  and  BeaetiMi,  inspires  the 

hope  of  a  Social  Beorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
ChristendoQi  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
nionwealths,  and  man  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promodon  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

I.  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  tfie 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  ptmiahments.  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavety,  Preventaon  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  liand  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
renc)r,  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Comlnned  Order  of  Con« 
federated  Communities,  regulated  aad  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

in.  The  One,  True,  Soly,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — ^glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  wim  God  in 

perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  jastified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  midooosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notioes  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  summa- 
ries of  New%  especially  as  illustrating  Keform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  &ithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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From  Wllkinaoik^  life  o(j0wedenborg. 

SPIRITUAL  OPENINGS.    \ 

A  man  who  can  witliout  knot  or  break  receive  the  flash- 
es of  his  childhood,  is  from  his  rarity  a  marvellous  charac- 
ter, and  good  may  be  expected  of  him.  The  tmths  of 
the  connexion  of  things  are  those  especially  that  he  may 
declare.  Coherent  himself  from  first  to  last,  he  will  see 
coherency  where  others  miss  it,  and  establish  it  where  it  is 
wanting.  He  will  in  short  be  a  link,  affectionate,  doctrinal, 
or  real.  Swedenborg  was  such  a  Hnk,  and  he  and  his 
writings  may  be  looked  on,  in  one  point  of  view,  as  entire- 
ly an  organ  of  communicatious.  Let  us  regard  them  in 
this  light  with  respect  to  some  cardinal  topics. 

Truths,  like  the  world  itself  which  is  one  among  them, 
consist  of  two  thifiga — ^places  and  roads.  The  intelleetaal 
globe  lies  round  and  colored  as  the  material,  consisting  of 
continents,  countries  and  counties,  or  genera,  classes  and 
species,  and  these  are  the  places  of  the  mind.  Then  be- 
tween them-,  linking  them  in  one,  there  are  the  truths  ci 
connexion,  or  the  analogies  that  run  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject ;  these  are  the  roads  of  the  inind.  It  is  in  knowledge 
so  regarded  that  we  now  trace  the  presence  of  Sweden- 
boi^^s  genius. 

This  view  distributes  away  much  of  the  difficulty  that 
hangs  about  him,  and  enables  us  to  treat  him  in  his  three- 
fold character  of  philosopher,  seer,  and  subject  of  revela- 
tions, without  the  one  element  impugning  or  annulling  the 
other  two.  The  man  who  is  opm^  is  ipto  faeio  an  envoy 
and  ambassador  Hving  for  amenities  and  reooncifiations 
whidi  are  not  dreamt  of  until  he  appears. 

A  new  religion  is  almost  necessarily  followed  by  new 
communications  established  by  mankind  with  various  de^ 
partments  of  knowledge  and  einstence ;  and  Swedenborg 
was  the  aposUe  of  a  new  reli^on.  His  position  of  the  di- 
vine humanity  as  the  sole,  and  only  possible,  object  of 
worship,  and  his  identifying  of  Jesus  Christ  with  that  ob- 
ject, amounts  to  a  fresh  link  between  God  arid  man — in 
other  words,  to  a  new  religion.  The  quantity  of  truth — 
of  way  and  intercourse  that  is  involved  in  that  tenet,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  In  the  highest  case  it  unites  the  sen- 
ses with  the  soul,  spirituality  with  history,  divinity  with  hu- 
manity, the  private  heart  and  the  humblest  knowledge  and 
confidence  with  universal  love  and  the  sovereign  justice  of 
the  Lord.  It  compounds  or  realizes  the  highest  truth,  and 
brings  it  into  the  world.  It  is  the  central  at-one-ment,  and 
already  puts  sight  upon  faith,  and  &ith  into  sight,  and 
abolishes  miracle,  by  constituting  it  afresh  as  the  order  of 
nature.  This  is  the  greatest  contribution  of  Swedenborg^s 
books  to  humui  weal — ^the  seizure  of  the  &ct,  and  the  de- 
monstration of  the  necessity,  of  the  incarnation,  because 
tills  makes  God  approachable  through  Him  who  is  the 
Way,  and  approachable  for  all  alike,  children  or  men, 
learned  or  unlearned,  sensual  or  subtle.  This  we  term  a 
new  religion,  because  it  leads  us  to  a  new  God,  and  through 


a  way  new  in  its  fulness — ^namely,  all  our  human  Acuities 
togemer. 

After  this,  in  which  God  himself  is  known  to  the  senses, 
all  ot&er  cases  of  communication  and  correspondence,  be- 
ing of  a  lesser  nature,  are  easy  and  intelligible.  Mankind 
is  most  estranged  from  the  Most  High ;  if  this  distance  by 
his  mercy  be  shortened  and  abolished,  the  smaller  gap 
that  separates  man  from  any  created  thW  cannot  be  an 
essential  bar  to  his  brotherhood  with  it  tf  the  space  be- 
tween the  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity  and  the  sen- 
sual nature  of  mankind,  be  actually  annulled,  there  is  no 
space  left  in  the  way  of  hindrance,  but  only  as  an  orsan  of 
communications.  The  world  of  truth  in  this  wise  is  like 
the  great  ocean  covered  with  ships,  it  is  all  roads  and 
highways,  one  sublime  plain,  giving  passage  to  every  love, 
and  fair  winds  to  all  desirable  knowledge. 

There  is  no  religion,  if  it  be  lively,  but  tends  to  open 
the  other  life,  because  every  religion  prepares  us  for  the 
future,  keeps  the  spiritual  as  an  end  m  view,  and  by  con- 
sequenee  realizes  it  before  the  mind  so  fisr  as  it  is  able. 
Perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Protestantism,  there  is  not 
a  fiuth  recorded  in  the  world's  history  but  has  leant  upon 
supernatural  revelations ;  and  these  the  more  bright  and 
frequent,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  towards  more  primi- 
tive ages.  A  religion  that  has  not  the  key  of  the  spiritual 
world,  is  to  this  extent  a  frulure,  and  enjoins  its  votaries  to 
shoot  at  a  mark  that  is  not  put  up.  Swedenborg's  eyes, 
opened  upon  the  other  life,  are  then  nothing  extraordinary ; 
they  are  eyea  exercising  that  function  that  belongs  to  every 
justly  religious  man,  and  which  is  but  a  minor  department 
of  his  prerc^;atives,  included  in  his  knowledge  of  God.  It 
is  the  order  of  creation  that  the  ends  of  actions  should  be 
seen  in  order  to  the  shaping  of  beginnings,  and  seen 
not  by  intuition  or  philoe(q>hy,  but  by  fidr  straightfor- 
ward sight  The  current  vision  of  the  end  guides  and 
steers  the  means  towards  their  local  fitness  in  the  work. — 
The  first  communication  then  which  we  signalize  in  Swe- 
denborg, b  that  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds, 
which  after  being  shamefully  lost,  is  logically  restored  in 
this  plain  religious  man. 

Concurrenuy  with  this  he  is  the  medium  of  proclaim- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Word,  and  reoopctling  it  with  the  let- 
ter. This  is  but  part  of  the  former  case;  or  rather  it  is  the 
whole,  because  the  Word  is  the  divine  truth  in  heaven  as 
upon  earth.  The  spiritual  world  of  the  Word  is  the  uni- 
versal heaven:  heavenly  truth,  heavenly  space  and  heaven- 
ly objects  are  one  and  Uiesame  thing  in  that  sphere.  The 
unfolding  of  the  inward  or  spiritiuu  sense  is  then  coinci- 
dent with  the  entrance  of  a  prepared  man  into  the  spiritual 
world.  The  science  of  correspondences  arises  under  these 
circumstances.  The  comparison  between  two  harmonious 
worlds  necessarily  ^ves  burth  to  it  Apart  from  this  com- 
parison, truth  must  be  simple  and  superficial;  the  spiritual 
deficient  in  weight,  the  natural  devoid  of  fire ;  but  let  the 
two  worlds  be  seen  concurrently,  and  along  the  harmonies 
that  subsist  between  them,  the  one  will  pass  into  the  other. 
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and  a  oomplemental  marriage  ensue.  The  truths  of  har- 
mony or  connexion,  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  are 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  that  union. 

Swedenborg's  function  is  therefore  important  because  of 
his  experience :  he  had  seen  both  soul  and  body,  and  knew 
their  hannony  or  agreement,  which  no  one  could  know  un- 
less he  saw  both.  Some  of  his  allegations  founded  upon 
his  compound  experience  may  provoke  incredulity.  He 
often  says  that  he  *  taught  tne  angels  of  heaven  many 
truths.  Philosophical  shoulders  shrug  at  the  assertion. — 
But  why  so  ?  A  man  who  lived  in  two  worlds  at  once, 
would,  by  his  doubleness,  learn  and  teach  something  that 
no  single-world  denizen  could  suspect  The  angels  did  not 
know,  until  Swedenborg's  visit,  what  matter  was,  or  that  it 
was  distinct  from  spirit;  they  had  lost  their  experience  of 
it  in  gaining  that  of  spirit ;  and  it  was  (Hily  when  a  man 
came,  who  embraced  at  once  matter  and  spirit  and  the 
difference  between  them,  that  an  experience  was  given 
which  taught  what  the  (Ufference  is.  For  positive  experi- 
ence is  as  needful  for  angels  and  archangels,  as  for  chem- 
ists, philoeophets,  and  mechanics.  In  fact,  in  all  wisdom 
there  is  no  substance  but  fact,  and  nothing  so  divine  as  ex- 
perience. He  that  has  it,  no  matter  whether  he  be  high 
lived  or  low  lived,  upon  his  own  subject,  is  a  proper  school- 
master for  angels. 

Swedenborg,  then,  as  the  oorreapondent  between  the 
worlds,  and  between  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Word,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duplex  sight  and  thought  necessarily 
learns,  in  his  own  measure,  the  science  of  oorrespondeoces. 
This  science  is  the  spirit  of  his  eommunicadons,  regarded 
in  their  altitude. 

An  open  mind  is  at  one  with  itself  and  fbels  itself  as  a 
harmony ;  whatever  it  thinks,  is  a  thought  enriched ;  whatr 
ever  it  does,  is  a  marriage  deed.    It  is  a  soul  and  a  body 
in  all  cogitation  and  operation.     Its  truths  are  worlds,  and 
its  worlds  are  truths.     It  is  a  bundle  of  centers  whero  the 
plumb  lines  of  spirit  tie  love  knots  with  the  superficial  rays 
of  nature,  and  lay  in  colored,  living  mosaic  the  ground 
floor  of  a  solid  man.    Thenceforth,  his  doctrines,  embodied 
and  illimiinated,  are  sights  and  voices — ^things  seen  and 
heard.     His  intelligence  is  clairvoyance  ;  what  he  thinks, 
that  he  sees,  and  vice  versa.    Most  of  qb  are  fragments  and 
divorces, — the  products  of  some  former  violence  or  con- 
vulsion, but  such  is  not  he,  but  rather  a  fair  planet  on 
which  Eden  continues.  Things  to  us  the  most  irreconcilable, 
are  his  sweet  harmonies.    He  is  most  wilful  when  he  is 
doing  €k)d*8  will.    His  human  reason  is  most  independent 
when  he  is  recipient  of  a  divine  revelation ;  his  truth  and 
God's  truth  belong  all  the  more  severely  to  each  because 
they  are  the  others.     The  efforts  of  *his  genius  are  his  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  commission.     He  does  not  turn  the 
tables  upon  his  Maker,  and  discourse  of  ^  subject  and  ob- 
ject," and  other  illegitimate  ofispring  of  divorced  soul  and 
body ;  but  he  knows  that  he  is  something  because  God  is 
something,  and  that  any  preponderance  given  to  himself 
will  make  him  shadowy  and  eccentric.     Such  a  man,  in 
his  measure,  was  Swedenborg,  and,  therefore,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  h^  development,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  Divine 
preparation,  his  mind  became  a  spiritual  eye ;  his  thoughts, 
experimentid  traveling;  his  doctrines,  spiritual  cities  and 
scenery ;  and  the  deep  movements  of  his  sympathy,  inter- 
course with  departed  men  and  women  belonging  to  all  ages 
and  to  several  universes.    The  whole  was  fenced  around  by 
the  solemnization  of  the  union  between  religion  and  ffood 
works,  whose  early  divorce  had  so  long  precluded  the  Sook 
of  Life. 

This  is  the  middle  of  harmony,  the  region  of  self-com- 
munications, where  heart,  and  life,  and  doctrine,  and  sense, 
advantage  each  other  and  are  each  other.  This  is  the  fla- 
tor  of  humanity,  when  it  it  ripe  in  the  hands  of  God :  the 


fruit  hangs  upon  the  tree,  and  yet  is  dead  to  the  tree,  for 
the  sun  is  now  the  tree  on  which  its  ripeness  grows. 

We  see  that  in  a  harmonic  man  there  is  nothing  abnor- 
mal, but  all  that  is  natural,  in  supernatural  pretensions. — 
Man  is  at  once  a  natural  and  a  preternatural  being.  It  is 
his  own  fault  if  he  flings  away  his  better  halfl  Divine  com- 
missions are  intended  io  be  common  whenever  men  can  re- 
ceive them.  Worthy  men  and  women  departed  are  angels, 
that  is  to  say,  God's  ministers.  There  is  no  hereditary  no- 
bihty  in  the  skies,  but  the  poorest  goodness  takes  ita  own 
place.  Many  of  the  last  are  first,  and  of  the  first  are  last 
We  are  not  then  offended  with  Swedenborg  for  claiming  a 
privilege  which  he  asserts  is  the  common  prinlege  of  man- 
kind. Erery  heart  is  meant  to  be  a  yessei  of  divine  sym- 
pathies ;  every  intellect  an  instrument  of  divine  commu- 
nications; all  senses  are  given  that  God  and  heaven  may 
be  seen.  The  strangeness  of  this  man's  life  is  only  a  criti- 
cism upon  his  age.  Had  he  lived  before  that  flood  which 
drowned  the  calmest  perceptions  of  the  race,  he  might  ha?« 
passed  for  a  common-plaoe  man,  too  much  addicted  to 
worldly  sciences,  and  impeded  by  mortaTity.  Now  he  is 
bright  and  remarkable  fix>m  the  murkiness  of  our  dvilized 
ur. 


w> 


Tnm  the  Lottdon  WeA^y  TMboM. 

JULES  LECHEVAUER. 

We  have  perused  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
and  Procurenir-General  of  the  High  Court  of  Versailles,  by 
M.  Jules  Lechevalier,  late  a  member  of  the  Socialist  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  of  the  Republican  press,  and  al 
present  an  exile  in  this  countiy,  for  having  signed  the  pro- 
test of  the  18th  of  June. 

M.  Jules  Lechevalier  asserts,  and  pro ves,  that  the  protest 
was  not  only  legitimate,  legal,  and  constitutional,  and  that 
consequently  the  committee  were  justified  in  making  it — 
but  also  shows  that  it  was  a  duty,  imperative  on  them  as 
citizens,  to  defend  the  constitutioD,  when  violated,  as  it  was 
by  the  intervention  of  France  in  the  affidrs  of  Rome,  even 
by  an  insurrection,  if  no  other  means  could  be  made  avail- 
able. He  explains,  moreover,  that  the  insurrection  was 
neither  prepared  nor.  desired  by  the  oiganizers  of  the  pro- 
test and  manifestation. 

The  logical  inference  drawn  from  these  focts  is :  that  the 
signers  of  the  protest  are  not  called  upon  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgn^ent  of  the  Court  at  Versailles,  which 
is  legally  and  constitutionally  incompetent  The  moral 
incompetence  of  the  accusers,  court,  and  jury,  is  insisted 
on  by  M.  Jules  Lechevalier,  particularly  as  regards  him- 
self for  the  following  reasons : 

"  The  well-known  antecedents  and  principles  of  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  as  proved  by  their  public  life,  compared 
with  my  principles  and  antecedents,  in  my  opinion  entirely 
destroyed  their  competence  to  decide  as  to  what  is  good  or 
evil  for  public  order. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  by  my  antecedents  and  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  have  been  during  twenty  years  the  ^th- 
fm  servant,  I  am  neither  a  systematic  revolutionist,  nor  a 
republican  of  yesterday.  While  the  greater  part  of  tho6« 
who  now  pretend  to  be  acctisers  and  judges  m  the  name 
of  public  and  social  order,  were  hindering  and  disoigan- 
iadng  the  government  of  1830,  either  as  legitimists  co- 
alesced with  elements  the  most  opposite  to  their  princi- 
ples— or,  as  members  of  the  opposition,  called  constitu- 
tional, which  had  90  well  conducted  the  afl^rs  of  the  an- 
cient Regime^  and  of  the  Republic,  of  which,  in  its  sim- 
plicity, it  considered  itself  the  advewaiy ;  or,  as  membeis 
of  the  barren  and  insincere  third  party,  which  counted  in 
its  ranks  so  many  advocates,  lawyers,  and  even  magistrates ; 
the  accused,  who  is  now  called  to  trial  at  Versailles,  made 
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use  of  all  the  means  in  his  power,  in  lus  humble  position 
as  an  editor^ 

^*  Firstly,  to  prevent  the  too  legitimate  explosion  of  1848. 

^  Secondly,  to  serve  and  consolidate,  by  means  of  social 
reforms  and  political  amdioratdons,  the  goyeniment  of 
1880.  «^ 

'*  Thirdly,  to  give  to  the  worst  species  of  harbariana  and 
9avage»y*  those  armed  by  education  and  capital,  who  pil- 
laged honors,  places,  and  public  business,  jbr  their  intrigues, 
ambition  and  cupidity,  to  show  to  them  (I  say  ?)  the  ex- 
ample of  a  conduct  actuated  by  motives  different  from 
those  which  directed  the  always  contradictory  and  inter- 
ested evolutions  of  their  manoeuvres  in  parliamentary 
strategy, 

'^  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  order  and  the  gov- 
emmenty  a  faithful  observer  of  the  laws,  and  a  devoted 
defender  of  the  political  constitution  of  my  country ;  even 
in  opposition  to  my  personal  interest. 

"^  In  the  name  qS.  these  antecedents,  and  of  these  prin- 
ciples, I  contributed  to  a  protest,  which  is  repreeenited  as  a 
plot  to  destroy  social  order. 

^  In  the  name  of  these  antecedents  and  principles,  I  as- 
sociated onyself  with  the  acts  of  a  party,  which  is  repre-^ 
sented  aa  inciting  to  a  social  revolution — ^to  &  civil  war 
against  the  class  to  which  I  belong  by  birth  and  education. 

^  My  position  has  no  other  cause  or  motive  than  the  en- 
ergetic sentiment  of  its  justice ;  this  position  is  not  that  of 
disappointed  vanity  and  ambitipn,  nor  that  of  envy  and 
spite — ^it  is  still  less  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  accom- 
plished towards  his  fellow  citizens,  and  towards  those  of 
his  class,  with  the  abnegation  and  persevering  solicitude 
necessary  in  such  a  case,  the  duties  of  repeatedly  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

^  I  will  add  that  at  the  epoque  of  the  revolution  of 
1848, 1  did  not  hesitate  to,  sacrifice  considerable  interests, 
rather  than  to  give  way  to  the  outrageous  prejudices .  of 
the  new  Pluto-idolatry  pr  Plutocratic  Paganism  against  the 
new  Christianity,  the  promotei;  of  Fraternal  Association. 

"•  In  1829, 1  became  a  Socialist  of  the  school  of  St  Si- 
mon. I  was,  in  18S0  and  1831,  a  preacher  and  member 
-of  the  college  of  that  doctrine. 

''  From  18a2  to  1834, 1  was  with  Victor  Considerant, 
now  my  co-accused,  and  several  others,  one ,  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  societarian  school  for  the  study,  propagation  and 
experiments  of  the  theory  of  Charles  Fourier. 

'•'•  I  still  regard,  as  I  then  did,  that  theory  ^with  the  res- 
ervations which  I  have  always  made  in  explaming  it),  as  a 
great  progress  in  the  syntheses  and  analyses  of  the  rule  of 
association  as  compared  with  that  of  exploitation." 

Mr.  Lechevalier  concludes  his  letter  by  proving  that 
Socialism  as  a  school,  or  the  Socialists  as  a  party,  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  protest  of  the  Idtb  of  June, 
for,  says  he — ^^^Socialism  has  nothing  in  common  with  rev- 
olution, opposition,  or  intrigue.  It  is  a  science,  a  principle 
of  order  and  organization ;  it  is  a  religious  proceeding 
from  Christianity  and  Biblical  tradition ;  it  is  the  realiza- 
tion on  earth  of  an  eternal  ideal,  whose  type  is  spiritual. 
This  religion,  preached  openly,  condenms  secret  societies, 
conspiracies,  and  parliamentary  or  extra  parliamentary  co- 
alitions. It  has  ^ways  been  &us  practised  by  its  fi>uaders 
and  disciples.*'  \ 


From  tbe  Lcndan  Weakly  TMInin^ 

GREAT  BRITAm. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REDEMFnOV  SOdETT. 

The  Welsh  estate  is  situated  ten  miles  frcHn  Carmarthen, 
and  twenty -two  from  Swansea ;  it  is  about  three  noiles  from 
a  noted  public-house,  called  Crcmhandt^  and  is  between 

*  These  epithets  were  applied  to  the  Socialists  by  M.  Gui- 
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that  place  and  Carmarthen ;  it  is  a  half  a  mile  from  the 
mail  coach-road,  and  best  known  by  the  name  of  Gore's 
Community.  Any  person  who  should  get  within,  a  few 
miles  has  only  to  inquire  for  the  Community  at  Gore,  and 
anybody  would  tell  him.  Swansea  or  Carmarthen  may  be 
reached  by  steamers  frt>m  Bristol,  and  '*  Bradshaw's  Quide  '* 
shows  the  days  of  sailing.  Parties  going  by  Swansea  have 
twenty-two  miles  to  walk,  or  ride  by  coach,  which  is  high- 
bred there.  Going  by  Carmarthen,  they  have  only  ten,  or, 
as  some  say  nine,  miles  to  walk.  Steamers  also  go  from 
Gloucester  (see  *^  Bradshaw  ")  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea. 
The  fare  from  Leeds  to  Cannartben  is  about  twenty-four 
shillings.  We  have  been  again  requested  to  say  more  about 
the  Welsh  fioms ;  and  some  suggest  that  parties  unconnect- 
ed with  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  examine  it  We 
shall  always  be  happy  to  give  all  the  information  in  our 
power,  in  order  to  fiunlitate  people's  visits  to  it ;  but  we 
think  thati  after  the  majority  of  the  board  have  been  for 
the  express  purpose  of  examining  it  at  their  oum  coat,  it  would 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Society  to  pay  the 
eiepense8  of  another  party  to  do  the  same  thing,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  more  that  see  it,  and  are  satas- 
fied,  the  more  confidence  would  be  created;  and  this  view 
of  the  subject  has  caused  some  of  our  friends  to  suggest 
this  matter.  It  is  expected  that,  next  year,  the  South  Wales 
Railway  will  be  opened,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dieap 
trips  will  follow,  by  which  our  friends  can  have  a  fine  day 
out  and  see  the  fann,  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  fifteen  shillings 
fiire.  Meanwhile,  we  may  state  again,  that  the  communal 
land  neither  belongs  to  the  mountain  or  plain,  but  is  situa- 
ted midvray  between  both.  Like  all  upland  countries,  the 
soil  is  generally  thinner  than  the  same  land  on  the  plains; 
still  the  quality  of  it  is  much  the  same.  Being  upland, 
there  is,  in  general,  a  more  humid  atmosphere  ;  yet  with 
this  drawback,  our  crops  are  ripe  quite  as  early  as  the  crops 
of  the  midland  counties.  We  speak  of  it  in  its  present 
state  of  cultivation ;  with  superior  agriculture  it  may  be 
made  still  earlier.  Some  of  the  land  is  very  steep,  but  all 
this  portion  of  it  is  very  good*  This  part  will  always  be 
more  difficult  to  work ;  but  we  have  always  designed  it  for 
ornamental  gardens,  for  which  its  inclination  to  the  south 
renders  it  peculiarly  applicable.  With  the  above  exception, 
the  land  may  be  worked  with  facility.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  there  are  two  great  divisions  into  which  the  soil  may 
be  separated,  but  these  vary  and  shale  into  each  other ;  one 
is  red,  with  a  dry  bottom,  and  the  other  black,  with  a 
clayey  subsoil,  llie  black  soil  will  grow  green  crops  of 
all  kmds  to  perfection.  With  subsoil  ploughing,  or  trench- 
ing, a  compost  of  excellent  earth  of  twelve  to  Steen  inches 
may  be  obtained.  Theied  will  grow  the  cereal  crops  to 
perfection.  Some  of  the  intermediate  soils  are  of  the  best 
description  for  wheal  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
black  soil  vrill  grow  nothing  but  green  crops.  In  the  year 
1847  there  was  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat  on  the 
lightest  black  soil.  The  drawbacks  in  an  agricultural  point 
are  irregularity  of  surCoce,  upland  country,  difficulty  of  ap- 
proach, and  thinness  of  soil ;  as  contra-distinguished  from 
a  perfectly  flat  country  and  deep  soil.  The  advantages 
are  easy  drainage,  lime  near,  and  good  water  in  plenty,  with 
a  healthy  climate.  A  road  from  the  inail  coach-road  may 
be  made,  which  would  be  nearly  level.  This  will  ultimately 
be  done,  and  the  soil  will  be  deepened  and  drained ;  and 
then  it  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a  lowland  fiirm,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  Another  feature,  which  for  a  com- 
munity is  of  the  highest  importance,  is  the  stream  of  water 
for  manufiicturing  puposes  whidi  flows  through  it  The 
value  of  this  cannot  be  properly  estimated  at  present^  but 
it  is  a  power  that  is  always  ready  for  us,  and  is  ever  willing 
to  work,  when  we  have  anything  for  it  to  do.  The  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  close  at  hand. 
To  ap«Mi  imaocpunifeed  with  an  upland  comity,  ibg 
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appearance  of  the  farm  is  forbidding  in  winter.  With  a 
superior  culture  the  very  face  of  it  can  be  changed.  It  maj 
be  asked,  had  vou  had  your  choice  of  a  locality  for  a  com- 
munity, would  you  have  chosen  Gorse,  in  Wales  ?  To 
which  we  answer,  "  Certainly  not."  "  An  et^tate,  equal  in 
extent,  with  the  same  manufacturing^  facilities,  and  fully 
answering  our  choice  in  all  particulars,  might  have  cost  us 
£12,000  or  £15,000,  before  we  could  have  been  in  the 
position  that  we  have  already  attained.  We  consider  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  purchase  a  second  community  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  in  less  time  than  we  could  have 
purchased  our  first,  had  we  been  obliged  to  purchase  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If  our  friends  come  forward  with  spirit,  we 
shall  be  able  to  commence  building  this  next  year  ;  these 
once  up,  we  shall  then  begin  to  manufacture—it  may  be  shoes, 
which  will  be  sold  to  our  outside  members,the  inside  members 
consuming  the  farming  produce  on  the  spot,  and  taking  a 
share  in  the  agricultural  operations.  For  this  work  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  our  fiarm  be  upland  or  lowland ;  but  it 
matters  much  that  the  situation  be  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
one,  with  plenty  of  good  water.  These  requisites  the 
Welsh  Community  possesses,  and  will  possess  still  more 
when  the  hand  of  the  laborer  hath  done  its  work. 

K  we  can  secure  land  at  something  like  10/.  per  acre, 
and,  by  an  outiay  of  another  10/,  make  it  as  good  as  that 
for  which  we  must  give  30/.,  40/.,  or  60/.  per  acre,  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  difference  is  clear  gain  to  the  community  ? 
We  have  not  mentioned  its  distance  from  a  market,  because, 
in  our  case,  we  shall  not  want  an  agricultural  market,  and 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  cost  of  import  and  export 
of  raw  and  manu&ctured  articles;  and  we  have  httle 
doubt  but  we  can  convey  shoes  from  the  Community  to 
Leeds  at  one  penny  per  pair. 

It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  our  full 
intention  to  employ  as  many  of  our  members  in  the 
oonmiunity  as  possible,  and  in  the  shortest  time. — D.  G. 

HOKST  RECEIVBD. 
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Of  the  power  of  oodperative  or  associated  labor  to  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  amount  of  abundance  and  wealth  in 
every  form  than  can  possibly  result  from  individual  effort 
in  competition  against  each  other,  few  can  be  disposed  to 
doubt  But  as  there  may  still  be  some  to  whom  this  is 
not  so  clear  as  to  others,  it  may  be  well  to  place  before 
them  a  few  &cts  for  their  consideration. 

In  agriculture,  it  is  plain  that,  if  an  estate  of  10,000 
acres  was  parcelled  out  into  minute  sections  of  an  acre  each, 
among  10,000  persons,  though  the  individuals  on  those 
acres  might  be  able  to  work  out  of  them  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence on  vegetable  food,  as  the  Irish  peasantry  do  on  their 
little  plats  of  potato-ground,  yet  no  operations  of  iimnuig 
on  an  economical  scale,  so  as  to  produce  grain  of  every 
kind,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  an  equal  variety,  and  to  feed 
cattle  of  every  specie,  could  ever  be  carried  on  to  advan- 
tage, or  to  profit.  In  the  first  place,  if  every  man  would 
cultivate  his  separate  acre,  10,000  sets  of  plows,  and  every 
other  instrument  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  be  re- 
quired, w&L  10^000  pairs  of  honest  or  oz^d,  to  drew  them ; 


and  even  then,  the  unaided  labor ^of  a  single  individual  ht 
each  acre,  to  drain,  fence,  weed,  plow,  sow,  reap,  and  gather 
into  the  bam,  and  )it  the  same  time  feed  and  attend  the 
cattle,  with  the  labor  and  expense  of  building  10,000  sheds 
or  places  of  shelter  for  their  residences,  would  eat  np  aO 
the  profit,  and  leave  the  occupants  as  poor  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years'  labor  as  when  they  began ;  while  nothing 
but  what  they  grew  or  produced  on  their  own  fisimiB  could 
be  ever  enjoyed  by  them,  and  they  would  be  thus  cut  of 
from  nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

But  if  these  10,000  acres  were  to  be  treated  as  cne  mnffk 
farm,  belonging  to  an  association  of  10,000  share-hold«n. 
every  part  of  it  mi^t  be  laid  out  in  that  for  which  it  was 
best  adapted — some  in  wheat,  others  in  barley,  oats  or  rye 
— some  in  potatoes,  others  in  edible  roots  and  TegetaUts, 
some  in  friut-gardens  and  orchards,  others  in  meadows  cf 
grass  for  pasture,  and  some  fer  mere  ornament  in  flowers. 
In  this  case,  1,000  persons  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  cul- 
tivate the  whole  10,000  acres  well ;  while  by  thear  united 
labor  every  operation  of  draining,  fencing,  plowing,  weed- 
ing, reaping,  gathering  in,  d^^  would  be  done  in  the  besl 
and  most  efficient  manner.  Only  100  plows  would  be 
required  for  this,  instead  of  10,000,  if  each  man  cultivated 
his  own  acre;  and  a  corresponding  reduction  would  take 
place  in  every  kind  of  instruments  required ;  while  instead 
of  10,000  separate  hovels— for  these  are  what  the  Irish  live 
in,  on  their  acre,  and  half-acre  plats— 100  large  substantial 
farm-houses,  accommodating  ten  laborers,  and  their  familia 
each,  during  the  season  for  fimning  operations^  wouM  be 
abundantly  sufficient 

There  would  be  9,000  persons  whose  labor  would  be 
available  for  trades  and  manu&cturers ;  and,  by  a  proper 
arrangement,  training,  and  classification  of  these,  wi^  the 
requsite  work-shops,  tools,  and  materials,  and  a  systematic 
organization  of  their  labor  in  admitting  eadi  to  do  that 
which  they  best  understood,  and  liked  most  to  be  engaged 
in,  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  would  be  produced  than  by 
9,000  persons,  each  working  on  his  own  account,  in  com- 
petition against  rivals. 

Take  as  an  instance,  the  case  of  50  tailors,  50  shoema- 
kers, 50  bakers,  60  butchers,  20  hatters,  20  printers,  dbc 
in  a  single  town,  each  having  his  own  house-rent  and  sepa- 
rate establishment  to  pay,  each  competing  against  the  other 
to  work  for  the  snudlest  profits,  and  several  of  each  with- 
out any  work  at  all ;  and  then,  suppose  by  mutual  agreement 
the  whole  50  or  20  of  each  trade  consented  to  unite  their 
forces  for  the  joint  benefit,  and  having  one  large  house  in- 
stead of  fifty  small  ones,  with  a  corresponding  diminn- 
ation  in  the  expense  of  rent  and  tools,  and  their  labor  so 
well  organized  and  divided  that  no  one  was  ever  idle  while 
otheiB  were  over-worked,  but  all  were  steadily  and  IDode^ 
ately  employed.  The  difference  between  the  results  of 
these  two  systems  would  be,  probably,  200  or  800  per  cent ; 
for,  while  all  the  powers  of  production  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  union  and  cooperation,  all  expenses  of  man- 
agement would  be  greaUy  reduced,  and  the  profit,  as  well 
as  the  comfort,  of  sill  concerned,  thereby  greatiy  augment- 
ed. 

It  is  thus,  that  while  a  hand-loom  weaver  working  in  Im 
sohtaiy  chamber  16  hours  a  day,  ekes  out  for  himself  a 
miserable  pittance,  and  never  knows  the  enjoyment  of  suf- 
ficient food,  repose,  or  recreation,  a  master  manu&cturer  as- 
sociates 1,000  men  and  women  in  a  fiuitory,  and  by  the  or- 
ganization of  their  labor,  not  only  pays  them  on  the  aver- 
age double  tlie  wa^es  which  the  hand-loom  weaver  can 
make  for  himself^  but  accumulates  from  £100,000  to 
£500,000  of  fortune  out  of  the  profits  made  by  the  labor 
of  others.  So  also,  while  a  miserable  cottier,  on  his  aci« 
of  potato-ground  in  Ireland,  even  in  the  best  years,  earns 
but  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  in  bad  years  is  only  kept  from 
perishing  of  hunger  by  ahns  of  charity,  the  Irish  landloids, 
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such  as  many  of  the  nobility  of  Englandf  who  hold  large 
estates  there,  denve  from  their  large  farms,  worked  by  the 
united  labor  of  numerous  peasants  and  tenants,  incomes  of 
JC50,000  or  £100,000  a  year  and  more,  without  themselves 
ever  touching  the  soil,  or.  even  going  to  look  at  it,  except  at 
intervals  of  some  years  apart 

Surely,  then,  what  these  large  land-ownere  and  large 
manufacturers  effisct  for  themselvea  by  the  labor  of  others, 
can  be  quite  as  easily  effected  by  the  iaborers,  under  a  prop- 
er organization,  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  is  what  a 
^eat  number  desire  to  see  attempted  at  leasts  stimulated  as 
they  are  by  the  sight  of  so  many  laTge  establishments  giv- 
ing sudi  enormous  fortunes  to  their  masters,  out  of  the 
profits  of  th^  own  labor. 

They  perceive,  for  instance,  the  immense  power  to  efifect 
the  greatest  undertakings,  conferred  by  co5peration  or  as- 
sociation, as  in  the  case  of  Railroads,  Insurance  Companies, 
Mining  Associations,  (fee.  The  wealthiest  man  in  England 
could  not  of  himself,  and  out  of  his  own  means,  have  con- 
structed the  Great  Western  Railway ;  but,  by  a  union  of 
capital,  skin  and  labor,  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  readily 
recognized,  for  dividends  and  payments,  the  work  was  easy ; 
and  now  the  heaviest  goods  can  be  transported  the  longest 
cListances  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  at  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, compared  with  the  enormous  cost  of  conveying  a 
t)ale  of  heavy  goods  on  horseback  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh by  severS  weeks'  jourhey,  which  it  required  for  a 
single  horse,  a  few  centuries  ago. 

In  short,  it  is  like  the  difference  between  carrying  a  car^ 
^o  of  10)000  bales  of  cotton  from  India  to  England  in  one 
large  ship  of  2,000  tons  burden,  compared  with  the  con- 
veyance of  the  same  bales,  each  in  a  single  canoe,  requiring 
10,000  separate  boats,  and  20,000  men  at  least  to  navigate 
them — ^the  latter  showing  the  costliness  of  individual,  and 
the  other  the  economy  of  associated  labor. 

But  in  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  superiority  of  ommiza- 
tion  and  association  more  powerfully  seen  than  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Post  OflSce,  where  the  greatest  degree 
of  dispatch,  punctuality,  economy,  and  productiveness  are 
exhibited.  If  each  individual  had  to  send  his  own  letters 
by  special  messengers^  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  probabliHty  the  average  cost 
of  each  letter  would  be  at  least  a  guinea,  and  those  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  a  hundred  guineas  each,  while  the 
process  would  be  as  long  dilatory  as  it  would  be  insecure, 
as  ail  would  be  a  long  time  on  tne  road,  and  many  would 
never  reach  their  destination  at  all.  Now,  however,  by  the 
power  of  organization  and  association  of  labor,  252  letters, 
at  a  penny  each,  can  be  carried  for  a  guinea,,  (the  estimated 
average  price  of  one,  if  sent  by  individual  messengers,) 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  the  proportion  of  difference  is 
still  greater  in  foreign  letters,  supposing  them  at  present  to 
average  a  shilling  each ;.  while  such  is  the  punctuality  and 
precision  with  which  all  the  operations  of  this  great  ex- 
ample of  the  ^  organization  of  tabor"  in  the  Greneral  Post 
Office  are  carried  on,  that,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  a  letter  is  addressed,  if  its  superscription 
be  legible,  and  the  person  addressed  be  in  eustenoe,  the 
letter  is  ultimately  almost  sure  to  find  him  out. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarkable  proo&  of  the  powers 
of  both  governments  and  individuals  to  establish  the  most 
perfect  '^organization  of  labor**  for  certain  purposes,  in  which 
they  peroeive  they  have  a  dear  benefitr^et,  whenever  this 
is  proposed  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  asso- 
ciated community,  by  which,  imder  a  proper  union  of  agri- 
culture and  manu&ctures,  and  by  a  well-adjusted  propoiv 
tion  between  labor,  skill,  and  capital,  the  unemployed  la- 
borers of  the  country  are  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  even  accumulate  wealth  by  their  la* 
bois — ^the  answer  commonly  is^  ^^tha^  it  is  an  impracticable 


scheme,"  or  ^a  visionary  or  Utopian  dream  of  an  enthusi- 
ast" 

Yet  the  Government  finds  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  with  such  ease  and  in  such  perfection, 
thi^t  every  movement  of  eaph  is  regulated  at  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Hor9e-GuardB ;  and  if  you  desire  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation about  any  one  individual  in  either  of  these  vast 
bodies,  you  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Admiralty  or  the 
War-Office,  and  they  will  give  you  his  name,  age,  height, 
complexion,  the  color  of  his  eyes,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
countenance,  and  tell  you  in  what  ship  or  what  regiment 
he  is,  where  stationed,  in  what  company,  what  amount  of 
pay  is  due  to  him,  and  every  other  particular.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  organize  a  large  army  of  custom-house  and 
excise  officers,  coast^ard,  tax  gatherers,  and  police,  with 
a  discipline  so  perfect,  that  they  will  find  out  every  man, 
and  aaoertidn  his  income  and  even  his  political  opinions,  if 
desired.  They  can  organize  labor  to  build  useless  ships  of 
war  and  extravagant  royal  yachts,  to  kill  oxen  and  hogs, 
prepare  salt-beef  and  pork,  and  even  bake  biscuits  in  their 
own  ovens,  for  the  fleets  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  be- 
sides making  ropes,  sails  and  blocks  by  machinery,  and  ev- 
ery other  thmg  needed  for  their  naval  arsenals.  They  can 
cast  cannon  and  cannon-balls,  bombs  and  shells,  make  gun- 
powder and  Congreve  rockets,  and  store  up  at  the  Tower 
100,000  stands  of  arms,  muskets,  bayonets,  pistols,  spears, 
and  tomahawks,  to  shed  the  blood  and  take  the  lives. of 
our  enemies  when  needed.  They  can  swear  in  nearly  the 
whole  male  population  of  London  as  special  constables,  to 
resist  an  apprehended  insurrection,  and  marshal  every  di- 
vision in  its  most  appropriate  place,  enrolling  old  men  of 
seventy,  and  young  boys  of  fifteen  for  this  purpose. 

They  can  do  all  these  things  in  the  way  of  '*  organization 
and  association  of  labor ;"  but  alas !  fliey  cannot  (as  they 
say,)  or  they  teill  not  (which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,) 
undertake  any  organization  and  association  of  labor,  to  em- 
ploy the  unemployed  portion  of  the  population,  and  place 
in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  not  merely  earning  their 
own  livelihood,  but  adding  largely  to  the  health,  wealth, 
moratity  and  happiness  of  the  ^ole  nation.  The  old  pro- 
verb says  truly,  *^  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way ;"  and 
the  absence  of  the  will  seems,  in  this  instance,  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  problem  why  the  toay  has  never  yet  been 
found,  and  why  it  is  deemed,  by  the  Grovemment  at  leasts 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  discovery. 
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MUTUAL  BAMINO. 

CoDetiKled. 

A  bill  of  a  Mutual  Bank  cannot  reasonably  prbfess  to  be 
a  standard  or  measure  of  value.  The  Silver  dollar  is 
the  meamre  of  value  ;  and  our  bUU  suppose  the  prior  ex- 
istence of  this  measure,  for  they  are  receivable  in  lieu  of  so 
many  dollars.  One  of  our  bills  produces  as  much  effect 
upon  the  measure  of  value  as  does  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
no  more ;  that  is,  it  produces  no  effect  at  all  upon  that 
measure. 

The  establishment  of  a  series  of  Mutual  Banks  would 
be  very  advantageotis  to  the  community:  for  (1)  Such 
banks  would  furnish  an  adequate  currency ;  for  whether 
money  were  hard  or  easy,  all  legitimate  paper  would  be 
discounted  by  them.  At  present  banks  draw  in  their  issues 
when  money  is  scarce,  (the  very  time  when  a  large  issue  is 
desirable,)  because  they  are  afraid  there  will  be  a  run  upon 
them  for  specie ;  but  our  banks  having  no  fear  of  a  run 
upon  them,  since  they  have  no  specie  capital,  and  never 
pretend  to  pay  specie  for  their  bills,  can  always  discount 
good  paper.  (2)  There  can  never  be  any  over  issue  of 
such  money,  for  it  is  issued  only  against  good  and  sufficient 
commercial  paper,  and  the  bills  must  be  continually  return- 
ing to  the  banks  as  may  be  detennined  in  the  charters, 
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every  SO,  60,  or  90  days,  or  longer  period.  (3)  It  is  of  no 
consequence  bow  much  of  tJie  new  money  goes  out  of  the 
country,  for  it  can  never  draw  specie  after  it,  since  it  is  re- 
deemable only  at  the  workshops,  stores,  hotels,  ifeo,  of  pri- 
vate individuals  at  the  place  where  it  was  issued.  We 
might  lengthen  out  this  tist  to  almost  any  extent,  but  pre- 
fer to  invite  the  reader  to  reflect  for  himself  upon  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  a  system  of  Mutual  Banks. 

In  reply  to  objections  which  may  be  urged  by  persons 
who  have  failed  to  obtain  a  dear  comprehension  of  the 
principle  on  which  a  Mutual  Bank  may  be  organized,  we 
say, — ^No  analogy  whatever  exists  between  the  money  we 
propose,  and  the  bills  of  Banks  established  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple, but  which  have  suspended  specie  payments.  (1)  Bills 
issued  by  ^'spede  paying  Banks  which  have  suspended 
n>ecie  payments,"  profess  to  be  based  on  spede  existing  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks,  which  spede  does  not  exist  there, 
as  is  ihade  evident  by  the  very  fiaet  of  the  suspendon ; 
while  our  money  has  a  perfect  guarantee,  since  it  is  based 
not  on  spede  at  all,  but  on  actual  property  really  pledged, 
and  is  secured  by  actual  commodities  really  existing  in  one 
hundred  workshops,  hotels,  stores,  ^c,  which  commodities 
are  also  indirectly  pledged  as  security  for  the  bills,  since  the 
owners  of  these  commodities  have  bound  themselves  to  re- 
ceive the  bills  at  their  full  value  in  all  the  transactions  of 
trade :  (2)  The  bills  issued  by  *^pede-paying  banks  which 
have  suspended  spede  payments,"  pretend  to  represent 
gold  and  silver,  and  therefore  derftnge  the  currency;  for, 
since  spede  is  in  communication  with  itself  throughout  the 
world,  and  seeks,  like  water,  its  own  natural  level,  every 
paper  representative  of  a  silver  dollar  that  gets  into  drcu- 
lation,  drives  a  real  silver  dollar  out ;  while  our  money, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  represent  spede  (it  represents, 
not  silver  dollars,  but  the  valus  of  silver  dollars)  has  no 
more  influence  on  the  value  of  the  predous  metals  than  it 
has  upon  the  value  of  any  other  commodity.      The  bills 
issued  by  aMutual  Bank  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  standard 
and  measure  of  value.    Again,  our  money  has  no  analogy 
whatever  xo  the  old  Continental  money;  for  (1)  the  Con- 
tinental money  was  a  promise  to  pay  specie,  while  our 
money  is  not  a  promise'  to  pay  spede ;  (2)  the  Continental 
money  was  guaranteed  by  the  government,  which  guaran- 
tee was  not  good,  because  the  govenmsent  could  not  pay 
its  debts ;  while  our  money  is  guaranteed  by  the  actual 
property  pledged  for  its  security,  and  by  the  promise  of 
each  individual  member  of.  the  company  to  take  it  in  the 
transactions  of  trade ;  ^c.,  (fee  We  might  go  on  to  show, 
if  we  did  not  think  it  unnecessary  after  what  has  been  said, 
that  no  anology  exist  between  our  money  and  the  French 
tAssignats. 

Some  persons  are  accustomed  to  appeal  to  experience, 
whenever  any  new  thing  is  presented  for  their  consideration : 
we  would  remark  to  such  persona,  that  experience  throws 
no  light  whatever  on  this'question  of  Mutual  Banking ;  for  the 
money  we  propoee  differs  essentially  ftom  any  that  has  ever 
been  issued  in  the  world  since  Adam  was  ei^led  from  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Our  83rstem  is  one  that  has  never  as  yet 
been  seen  in  operation^  and  must  be  judged,  therefore,  not 
by  the  light  of  experience,  but  by  that  of  reason. 

We  dose  by  addudng  a  brief  argument  in  &vor  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  system  of  Mutual  Banks. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
123  stock  banks,  with  actual  and  authorized  capital  of 
$34,583,830.  How  much  are  the  people  annually  called 
upon  to  pay  in  support  of  these  institutions  f  Let  us  say 
that  the  beoiks  make  annual  dividends  averaging  *l  per  cent 
on  their  capital :  7  per  cent  of  |34,583',3d0,  is  $2,420,833. 
The  banKs  have  also  to  pay  thdr  rent,  their  officers  and 
,  lawyers,  the  tax  to  the  State,  thdr  losses  resulting  from 
bad  debts,  d;c :  let  us  say  that  all  these  annual  expenses 
would  be  covered  by  an  average  of  4  per  cent  on  thdr 


capital:  4  per  cent  on  $34,533,880  is  1,383,333,  which, 
added  to  the  for^ng  $2,420,333,  gives  us  $3,804,166, 
the  annual  amount  which  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  a  currency'^— probably  about  one-third  of  the 
annual  profits  of  the  industry  of  the  conunonwealth.  A  sjsr 
tem  of  Mutual  Banks  would  furnish  a  better  coirency  at  ooe- 
tenth  of  the  expense^  All  persons  who  borrcw  xdod^, 
are  interested  in  favor  of  a  Mutual  Bank;  all  persons 
^ho  lend  money,  are  interested  in  oppodtion  to  sudi  a 
Bank. 

One  great  State  MutUal  Bank,  would  do  the  whole  work. 
It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  explain  the  details  of  the  organizalioa 
of  such  a  Bank ;  we  would  merely  renuork  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  any  actual  property  whatever  ahould 
be  podtively  and  spedfically .  pledged  wi  security  for  the 
bills ;  the  mutual  promise  to  taRe  the  bills  in  the  transac- 
tions of  trade,  would  be  a  suffident  guarantee.  ^  If  any- 
thing further  should  be  required  tQ  give  the  public  confi- 
dence in*  the  bills,  the  members  of  the  Company  might 
give  their  notes  to  the  bank,  binding  themselves  to  meet 
all  assessments  that  might  be  made  to  cover  losses  from  bad 
debts,  &c  .    • 


Note  :  The  assessors*  valontion  for  1830,  of  the  total  taxa- 
ble property  then  existing  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaa- 
chusetta,  was  (208,360,407:  the  valuation  for  1840,  was 
(299,878,329.  We  may  safely  estimate  that  the  valuation  for 
1860  will  be  to  that  of  1840,  as  that  of  1840  was  to  that  of 
1830.  Performing  the  calculations,  we  find  that  the  total 
amount  of  taxable  property  possessed  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  present  year,  is  about  $431,688,724.  The  ex. 
cess  of  this  last  valuation  over  that  of  1840,  i  e.  $131,710^96, 
ia  the  net  gain,  the  clear  profit  of  the  total  labor  of  the  people 
in  the  ten  years  under  consideration.  The  aven^  profit  for 
each  year,  was,  therefore,  $13,171,039.  In  the  year  1849,  the 
Banks  of  Massachusetts  paid  their  tax  to  the  State,  their  losses 
on  Iwd  debts,  their  rents,  their  officers  and  lawyers,  and  then 
made  dividends  of  more  than  7  per  cent  on  their  capitals :  the 
people  must,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  have 
paid  inteiest  money  to  the  Banks,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  the  whole  Banking  Capital  of  the  State.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1848,  the  Banking  Capital  in  the  Sute 
amounted  to  $32,683,330 :— 10  per  cent  on  $32,683,330,  is 
$3^268,333,  the  amount  the  people  paid  during  the  year  1849, 
for  the  use  of  a  currency.  If  the  material  of  the  curreney  had 
been  iroh,  $3^268,383  would  undoubtedly  have  paid  all  the  ez- 
peuses  of  carting  and  counting;  what  then  is  the  utility  of 
our  present  papeiwmoney  ?  We  have  estimated  the  total  pro- 
fits of  the  vi^e  labor  of  the  people  of.  the  Commonwealth, 
for  the  year  1849,  at  $13,171,039:  it  appear^^  therefore^  tliat 
the  total  profits  of  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  lohcie  popuUxtim 
of  the  State,  were  devoted  to  the  single  purpose  <f  paying 
for  the  use  of  a  currency.  Mutual  Banks  would  have  fiir- 
lushed  a  better  currency  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  ex- 
pense. 

$34,683,330,  are,  at  the  present  moment,  invested  in  this 
State  in  Banking  Capital:  $34,611,384  capital  have  already 
been  paid  in  to  the  various  Railroad  Companies :  there  are 
simple  business  Corporations  in  the  State,  authorized  to  hold 
and  employ  capital  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $86,472,000. 
Total  capital  held  by  Incorporated  Companies,  and  yiehfing 
MViUEims,  $165,666,714.  If  now  the  institutions  oprnting  on 
this  aggre^te  capitd,  make  annual  dividends  of  6  per  cent, 
(mere  le^  interest,)  th^  total  amount  thus  divided  will  be 
$9,340,002.  The  total  profits  of  the  whole  kbor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, are,  as  we  have  seen,  $13,171,039,  of  which  sum 
$9,340,0002  go  to  the  clear  profits  of  capital  while  only 
$3,831,037  remain  to  be  distributed  as  profits  among  the  Uibor- 
ing  people. 

A  Mutual  Bank  holding  real  estate  in  pledge  to  Ibe  value  of, 
say  $10,000,000,  and  located  in  Boston,  fwhere  there  ia  no  lack 
of  houses,  and  other  property  that  might  be  pledged^  would  im- 
mediately relieve  the  present  pressure  in  the  money  market ;  for 
such  a  &nk  would  furnish  an  excellent  local  currency  for  the 
whole  State,  to  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Connecticut  River, 
thus  leaving  the  bills  of  the  old  Banks  to  serve  exclusively  for 
oonniERciAL  PURPOSES :  and  the  old  Banks  would  soon  show 
themselves — ^that  is,  as  soon  am  the  relationa  of  bxchaotb 
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eonld  have  time  to  become  regulatedr*<-to  be;  the  fifth  wheel  in 
even  the  oonunercial  coach. 

Where  a  man  has  a  right  to  borrow  (100  on  pledge  of  real 
estate,  and  on  his  own  note  runmng  to  matnrity,  he  can,  at  any 

time,  AJTD  WITHOUT  RUmONG  AHT  RISK  WHATBYEB,  bortO W  (60 ; 

for,  when  his  note  falls  due,  he  can  borrow  the  other  $50,  and 
take  up  his  first  note ;  and  he  may  repeat  the  operation  when 
the  seeond  falls  doe,  thus  renewing  his  note  at  pleasure,  and 
without  asking  anv  favors  of  anybody. 

The  idea  of  a  Mutual  Bank  is  borrowed  from  William  Beck 
of  Cincinnati,  the  process  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  is 
borrowed  from  P.  J..  Prondhon,  and  the  form  of  organization 
from  the  Mutual  Insurance.  Companies.  In  Mr.  Beckys  book  on 
•*  Money  and  Banking,"  and  in  Proudhon's  "  Economical  Con- 
tradictions,^' the  petitioner  desirous  of  farther  light  may  find 
all  the  information  he  requires. 


IVom  the  London  W^Uy  TvibOBO. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OP  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 


BT  i»,  J.  FROUDHON'. 


(OontlanMt) 
THE  NATUJIS  AND  DB8TINATI0N  OF  GOVSHNMEHfT. 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  "there  must  be  divisions 
(».  e.  parties)  among  men,*^  and  the  priest  exclaims,  ^  terrible 
necessity,"  arising  from  the  original  sin !  But  a  little  re- 
flection has  shown  us  the  origin  and  signification  of  parties ; 
we  haye  now  to  learn  their  object  and  final  destiny. 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal ;— society  is  therefore 
by  nature  self-governing,  i.  e.  ungovernable ;  and  he  who 
lays  his  hand  on  me  to  govern  me  is  a  usurper  and  tyrant ; 
my  declared  enemy.  But  this  idea  of  equality  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  earliest  phases  of  society.  When  men  met  to- 
gether the  fiist  thing  they  agreed  to  do  was  to  appoint  a 
ruler,  Oojutituamus  super  nos  rsgem  /  some  one  in  authori- 
ty^ Such  then  was  the  first  idea  of  human  societyi  and 
the  next  was  immediately  to  overthrow  this  society,  each 
wishing  to  use  it  for  his  own  liberty,  against  that  of  others. 
All  parties  have  been  eager  for  the  possession  of  power,  to 
work  their  own  ends;  h^ce  the  aphorism  of  the  radicals, 
to  which  the  absolutists  would  willingly  subscribe.  Social 
revolution  is  the  endy  political  revolution  (i.  e.  the  transfer- 
ence of  authority)  is  the  means  ;  which  simply  means ; — 
give  us  power  of  life  and  death  over  your  persons  and  pro- 
rerty  and  we  will  mi.ke  yon  free !  what  kings  and  priests 
have  repeated  for  six  thousand  years. 

So  that  government  and  party  are  reciprooally  to  eadi 
other  cause,  end  and  means,  beginning  middle  and  end ;  and, 
thou  shalt  not  do  this,  thou  shalt  not  do  that,  has  been  the 
sole  educalaon  of  man  by  governments  from  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  but  when  mankind  shall  have  arrived  at 
jeaiB  of  discretion,  parties  and  governments  will  disappear; 
thus  liberty  will  grow  out  of  authority,  as  we  have  seen 
Socialism  result  from  absolutism.  Philosophy  therefore 
shows  us  that  the  establishment  of  authority  over  a  people 
can  be  but  a  transition  state,  and  must  continually  diminish 
until  it  is  swallowed  up  in  industrial  organization;  the 
aplKniam,  therefore,  must  be  read  mrenelj  Politieal  revolu- 
tionj  that  is,  the  abolition  of  authority  among  men  is  tks 
end,  social  revolution  is  the  means.  There  can  be  no  liber- 
ty for  citizens,  order  for  society,  or  union  among  producers, 
until  there  be 

JVb  more  pariiss  ; 

No  more  authority  ; 

Absoluts  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  dtmn^ 

In  these  three  sentences  I  have  made  my  profession  of 
fisiith,  political  and  social.  M.  de  Girardin  says,  he  is  a  re- 
volutionist par  en  haut  (from  above)  and  never  will  be  a 
revolutionist,  par  en  bos  (from  below.)  Now  he  thinks  he 
has  said  aomflthmg  vary  original  and  piofimnd  in  these  ex- 


pressions par  en  haut,  par  en  bos,  .which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  old  idea  of  the  demagogues.  By  the  fomer 
he  means  evidently  the  government,  and  calls  it  revolutioni- 
zing by  instruction,  inteiligenoe,  progress  and  the  extension 
of  ideas ;  by  the  latter  he  means  the  people,  and  terms  it 
revolutionizing  by  insurrection  and  despair :  but  the  con- 
traVy  is  the  truth.  For  let  us  examine  which  of  the  two 
is  the  most  intelligent,  progressive  and  peaceful,  that  by 
the  government'  or  that  by  the  people.  The  former  is 
manifestly  revolutionizing  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince,  the  impulses  of  an  assembly,  the  violence  of  a  club, 
the  whim  of  a  dictator  or  a  despot,  Louis  XIV .,  Napoleon, 
Charles  X.,  and  practiced  it  after  tiiis  manner ;  and  Guizot, 
Louis  Blanc,  Leon  Faucher,  wish  to  try  the  same  mode. 

The  other  way,  however,  by  the  people  is  revolutionizing 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  citizens,  by  the  experience 
or  the  laborer,  by  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
it  is  the  freedom  of  revolution,  such  as  Oondorcet,  Turgot, 
and  Robespierre  desired. 

The  greatest  revolutionist  in  France  was  St.  Louis,  when 
he  waft  only  the  register  of  the  public  will. 

The  socialists  have  &llen  into  the  same  error  as  the  radi- 
cals ;  'St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen,  Cabet,  Louis  Blanc,  are  all 
for  an  organizatioB  of  laixir  by  means  of  the  state,  or  by 
capital,  or  by  some  other  form  of  authority  i  instead  of 
teaching  die  people  to  organize  themselves,  and  to  appeal 
to  their  own  reason  and  experience;  they  say  ^ give  us 
power."    They  are  Utopians,^  like  the  despots. 

Governments  from  their  very  nature  never  can  be  revo- 
lutionary. Society,  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  elevated 
in  intelhgenoe,  can  alone  revolutionize  itself.  Governments 
are  the  scouigee  of  God  to  discipline  the  world ;  fi>r  them 
to  create  liberty  would  be  to  destroy  themselves.  Every 
revolution  in  the  world,  from  the  crowning  of  the  first  king 
down  to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  spontaneous  wilT  of  the  people.  Did  gov- 
eniment  possess  the  scienoe  of  levolation  and  social  pro- 
gress they  could  not  apply  it ;  they  must  first  transfer 
it  to  the  people,  and  then  gain  their  consent;  which 
would  be  a  contradiction,  in  terms,  and  a  complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  power  and  authority. 

Look  at  the  countries  that  are  the  freest,  are  they  not 
those  where  the  power  of  the  goremment  is  the  most  re- 
stricted— ^where  the  people  generally  take  the  initative ;  the 
United  States  of  America  for  instance  ?  England,  Switzer- 
land, Holland ;  and  those  are  the  most  enslaved — where 
the  governing  power  is  the  best  organized  and  the  strongest ; 
ourselves  for  example  ?  and  yet  we  are  always  comphuning 
of  not  being  governed,  and  askii^  fox  astronger  arm  at  the 
helm  of  state* 

The  Church,  like  an  affectionate  mother,  came  first; 
and  said  "every  thing /or  the  people,  but  all  6y  the  prince." 

Then  came  tiie  monardiy,  "  everything /or  the  people, 
hot  all  6y  the  prinee." 

Next  the  doctrinares  or  hberals,  "everything  for  the 
people,  but  all  6y  the  middle  class." 

The  radicals,  though  changing  the  formula,  have  retained 
the  principle,  "  everything  for  thd  people,  but  all  by  the 
government" 

Always  the  same  communism,  the  same  goyenunental- 
ism. 

Who  then  will  say!  everything  &r  the  people,  and 
eveiything  by  the  people,  even  the  government  I 

According  to  M.  Lamartine,  the  government  has  to  issue 
its  commandsy  and  the  country  only  to  yield  its  consent. 
Whereas  all  history  tells  us  that  that  government  is  the 
best  which  oomes  nearest  to  making  itself  useless.  Do  we 
want  parasites  to  labor  or  priests  to  speak  to  God  ?  neither 
do  we  want  representatives  to  govern  us.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  one,  that  for  man  to  speculate  in  his  fellow-man 
is  open  robbery.    And  the  government  of  man  by' man  is 
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tlaveiy ;  so  every  religion  founded  upon  any  form  whatever 
of  papal  inMibilitj  is  sheer  idolatry,  the  worship  of  man 
by  man. 

And  yet  after  all  these  fruits  of  the  absolutist  principle 
we  have  still, 

The  judgment  of  man  by  man. 

The  condemnation  of  man  by  man. 

And  to  crown  the  list^  the  punishment  of  man  by 
man. 

All  these,  however,  we  must  submit  to,  until  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  they  grow  old,  perish,  and  fall  off  like  ripe 
fruits  in  their  due  season ;  they  are  the  instruments  of  our 
apprenticeship.  Philosophy  repudiates  these  symbols  of  a 
barbarous  age,  and  yet  admits  not  the  rights  of  any  one 
to  compel  a  people  to  be  free,  who  wish  to  be  governed. 

It  has  no  confidence  in  any  social  reforms  that  do  not 
arise  spontaneously  from  the  people,  and  acknowledges  no 
revolutions  that  do  not  receive  Uie  initative  from  the 


I  have  made  my  profession  of  iiuth.  You  know  the 
personages  who  are  to  play  the  principal  parts  in  this  dra- 
ma of  my  political  life ;  you  know  the  subject  of  the  piece, 
listen  attentively  to  what  I  now  relate. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  %  1860. 


THE  NEW  CHUBCH, 

In  essays  on  the  ''Judgment  of  Christendom,'*  and  the 

^'  Church  of  Qoi  with  us,"*  an  attempt  was  made  to  state 

the  essential  fiiith  of  that  increasing  body  of  believers 

-whoj  casting  aside  sectarian  theology,  and  drawn  into 

union  by  earnest  aspirttticHis,  are  assured — that  Christendmn 

has  been,  is,  and  will  be  in  yet  fuller  measure,  a  Centre  of 

Life  amid  the  nations ;  that  it  is  quickened  by  a  Ukitart 

Spirit  of  Divine  HuMANirr,  communicated  from  a  world 

of  light  and  love,  where  disembodied  men  are  ranked  in 

order  of  affinities  around  the  Christ;  that  a  Oritis  has 

arrived  in  the  development  of  our  race,  when  societies 

upon  earth  are  to  be  reorganized  after  the  model  of  those 

heavenly  societies ;  that  a  relationship,  destined  to  become 

progressively  more  intimate,  is  perpetually  renewed  between 

Humanity  in  the  Spiritual  world  and  Humanity  on  the 

Bur&ce  of  the  planet ;  that  an  influence  from  this  ^  cloud 

iji  witnesses,**  now  urges  religious  persons  to  consecrate 

themselves  to  the  work  of  univexsal  practical  reform,  as 

the  means  for  purer  spiritual  communion;  finally,  that 

within  this  reconciled  race,  upon  this  their  glorified  globe, 

the  Divine  Being  designs  to  dwell  with  a  fiiUness  of  love, 

truth,  beauty,  far  transcending  the  brightest  visions  of 

poets  and  prophets,  and  that  this  unfolding  manifestation 

of  God  in  Man  is  the  New  Church. 

In  justifying  a  faith  so  positive  and  urgent,  appeal  must 
be  made  to  two  authorities,  Ezpebisnox  and  I^eason. 

L  What  then  says  Experience,  through  the  Religious 
life  of  Christendom!  In  answering  this  question,  let  us 
briefly  trace  several  phases  ci  development  in  the  q|>iritual 
growth  of  the  nations,  who  christened,  though  not  yet 
christianized,  are  to  be  organized  into  a  consummate 
confederated  unity. 

Vol  L,  pp.  264,  380,  996  344. 


1.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  prominenoe  cyf  the 
doctrine  of  the  JReeurreetion  in  the  primitive.  Apostolic 
Church  I    Grant,  that  criticism  has  detected  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  reappearance  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  inoon- 
sifttendes,     exaggerations,    and    deficiencies,    which    are 
apparentiy  inexplicable ;  stilly  without  admitting  the  fact  of 
sensible,  intelligent  communion  between  this    scattered 
band  and  their  late  crucified,  now  risen  master,  the  zealous 
faith  of  the  apoatks  is  yet  more  inexplicable.    K  enthu- 
siasm is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  assurance  of  his 
mysterious  presence,  the  question  arises,  what  caused  thai 
enthusiasm,  revived  their  droo|Hng  hopes,  recreated  them 
out  of  panic-strudE  renegades  into  indomitable  heroes,  and 
enlarged  their  exclusive  fimaticism  into  a  world-wide  love 
of  man!    What  so  illumined  their  intellects  and  eharao- 
ters,  with  the  truth  of  goodness,  that  spite  of  obecaring 
prejudice  and  perveruty,  their  homely  eloquence  became 
ratUant  with  a  new  moral  day!    What  fiUed  them  with 
such  a  vivid  coiuetoiMnew— one  might  almost  call  it^-of 
Christ,  as  pouring  in  upom  them  exhaustiess  streams  of 
courage,  thought,  beneficence  f  The  Essenes  and  the  Phari- 
sees held  a  theoretic  doctrine  of  immortality,  paradise,  the 
milennium,  &c^  it  is  said.    True,  such  speculations  were 
cherished.    But  the  peculiarity  of  primitive  Christians  was 
the  warm  vitality  of  their  convictions.    Between  ihe  time 
when  Jesus  was  moving  among  them  in  the  body,  and  the 
time  when  the  episUes  were  written,  his  early  companions 
had  undergone  a  transformation  like  that  ot  receiving  a 
new  sense — ^the  sense  of  an  invisible  world.    Deceived  or 
not,  their  central  belief  was  that  the  ascended  Messiah 
lives ;  lives  in  glory  and  power ;  lives  to  inspire  and  guide 
his  followers ;  Uves  to  comfort,  bless,  enlighten  all  who 
trust  him ;  lives  as  the  guardian,  brother,  friend,  jnstifier, 
ever  prompt  and  patient  ruler  of  mankind.    The  intensity 
of  this  fiiith,  the  practical  exaltation  in  purpose  and  con- 
duct whidi  it  produced,  are  not  explained  by  saying — that 
bereaved  men,  disappointed  in  immediate  hopes   of  an 
earthly  Messianic  kingdom,  trained  their  minds  to  conceive 
of  this  kingdom  as  transferred  beyond  the  grave.     Iheir 
energy  of  expression,  their  steadfastness  of  action,  prove 
that  the  impelling  motive  was  derived,  not  from  contem- 
plation of  an  ideal,  but  from  experience  of  a  reality.    The 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  Besurrection  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  rationally  be  referred  to  the /act,  that  the  wri- 
ters were  living  in  communion  with  a  heavenly  worid, 
wherein  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  rejected  on  earth,  had 
been  welcomed  by  spirits  of  by-gone  ages,  as  a  long  waited- 
for  and  adored  head* 

2.  The  next  phase  in  the  experience  of  Christendom  is 
the  Catholic  fiiith  in  the  Communion  of  Sarnie,  Of 
course,  a  ready  mode  for  sceptics  to  dispose  of  this  is,  to 
attribute  such  belief  to  priestcraft  and  superstition.  Bat 
who  are  the  persons  who,  through  eighteen  centuries  past, 
have  borne  witness  to  superhuman  influences  from  the  just 
made  perfect?  Not  the  vulgar,  timid,  slothful,  selfish, 
chiefly  have  trembled  before,  or  trusted  beings  higher  than 
man.  Profound  scholars,  untiring  aspirants  for  purity  and 
peace,  martyrs  to  duty,  serene  seers,  sanctified  ministers  of 
charity,  are  they  who,  with  calmest  confidence,  have  de- 
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clared  their  oonscioiisiieas  of  spiritual  oonptpamonsbip.  Not 
by  spAsms  of  nervous  ezcitement,  but  by  severe  oon- 
tinuous  sacrifice,  were  Ukey  prepared  for  such  high  inter- 
oourse.  And  the  very  strength  of  wiU,  which  has  exalted 
them  out  of  the  sphere  of  weakness  and  temptations,  and 
enabled  them  to  walk  unscathed  through  the  flames  of 
u^ustioe,  they  refer  to  influx  of  preternatural  power  from 
guardian  angels.    If  it  is  said,  that  equal  wonders  of 


rant,  most  repulsive  and  shocking  to  enhghtened  spirits, 
doubtless,  are  manifested  amid  revivals  but  too  often. 
What  then?  Will  any  single-eyed  observer,  yet  more, 
will  any  sincere  participant  in  such  scenes  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  to  bodies  of  assembled  believers,  roused  by 
eloquent  outpourings'  of  inmost  convictions,  made  con- 
scioua  by  i^peal  and  confession  of  moral  needs  yet  long- 
ings for  perfection,  heaven  has  opened,  and  revealed  Christ 


moral  exaltation  have  been  wrought  by  holy  places,  sacra-  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power?    Not  from  instances, 


mental  rites,  relies,  &c^  the  answer  is,  who,  in  our  actual 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  association,  is  prepared 
to  deny  that  every  instrumentality,  which  subdues  feeUngs 
of  animality  and  worldliness,  concentrates  attention, 
quickens  imaginaticm,  heightens  the  sensibili^  of 
heart  and  conscience,  awak^is  awful  apprehensions  of 
realities  sublimer  and  more  substantial  than  those  re- 
vealed by  sense,  and  puts  the  highest  energies  into  fullest 
action,  may  be  a  means  of  establishing  relationships  be- 
tween spirits  on  earth  and  spirits  in  heaven  ?  One  mystery 
is  not  explained  by  superadding  another ;  and  a  deiual  of 
veracity  or  sound  sense  to  all  whose  experience  is  unlike 
one's  own,  is  but  a  way  ci  imprisoning  oneself  within  the 
cell  of  private  oo&ceit  Here  is  the  feet  of  thousands 
upon  thousands,  of  men  and  women  of  intelligence,  recti- 
tude, courage,  sanity  bodily  and  inental,  who  assert  the 
nearness  of  particular  saints  to  those  who  in,  guilt,  per- 
plexity, sorrow,  struggle,  seek  believingly  their  aid,  and 
the  incessant  interworking  of  the  whole  Church  Trium- 
phant with  the  whole  Church  Militant.  Shall  we  scoff  at 
peers,  it  may  be  superiors,  as  visionary  fools,  selfdeluded 
and  felse,  because  they  fling  wide  before  us  the  palace 
doors  of  a  higher  world,  where  ho^ts  of  harmonious  beings, 
once  frail  mortals,  now  glorified  immortals,  are  busied  in 
benign  service  for  the  sunken  and  squalid,  half  brutalized 
by  habit,  yet  in  capacity  god-like  race  upon  our  globe? 

3.  But  excesses  incident  to  a  faith,  so  congenial  to  man's 
instinctive  desires,  as  this  of  ministering  sphrits,  by  reaction 
mtroduced  a  new  era  of  religious  experieQce,  which  rising 
from  the  demands  for  justification  by  feith  culminated  in 
JRetdvalism^  What  means  this  highest  phase  <^  Orthodox 
Ph>testantism  ?  Here  agun,  he  who  thinks  it  wise  to 
cramp  phenomena,  however  grand,  within  the  mould  of 
his  natund  understanding,  and  to  condemn  as  morbid  all 
feelings  which  surpass  the  level  of  complacent  common- 
sense,  easily  disposes  of  the  subject,  by  tracing  up  the 
emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  the  flashes  of  contrition  and 
triumphs  of  hope,  manifested  in  periods  of  religious  ex- 
citement, to  electric  influences  transmitted  through  a  crowd 
from  a  powerful  mesmeriser.  But  granting  that  the  natu- 
ralist does  hereby  indicate  a  law  which  governs  man's 
collective  life,  the  question  rises,  whether,  when  thus  ex- 
alted by  enthusiasm  above  the  average  meanness  of  sloth 
and  selfish  strife,  into  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  men 
are  not  more  competent  to  gain  visions,  however  transient, 
of  spiritual  realities,  than  when  immersed  in  care  and  con- 
fusion? May  it  not  be,  that  in  such  genial  seasons,  men 
apprehend  truths  which  afterwards  they  distort  and  doubt 


few  or  many,  of  hypocritical  inconsistency  and  self-delusion 
among  oonvwts,  are  we  to  judge  of  Bevivalism;  but  fixmi 
the  constant  in'duty,  the  humbly  wise,  the  great-hearted, 
the  sanctified,  are  we  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  new 
life  which  shines  through  and  enfolds  them  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  And  their  answer  is,  ^it  is  our  experience 
that  we  are  not  alone,  but  that  a  celestial  grace  quickens 
us,  which  is  more  fully  shed  abroad  when  many  believing 
hearts  are  brought  to  frdl  accord  by  the  spirit  of  prayer." 
4.  Bat  alternations  of  rapture  and  coldness,  and  yet 
more  a  separation  between  spiritual  affections  and  actual 
life,  were  continually  observed  to  accompany  pietistic  ex- 
dtement  ^  la  not  this  a  sign  that  the  highest  laws  of 
man's  nature  are  thereby  transgressed?"  was  asked  by 
earnest  men.  And  so  appeared  a  new  phase  in  the  re- 
ligious Hfe  of  Christendom,  iSo/ionoZ  Morality,  ^The 
essence  of  religion,"  it  was  said,  *'  is  love,  the  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  man ;  our  true  inspiration  is  goodness.  It  is 
not  wellibr  man  to  be  conversant  with  methods  of  spirit- 
ual communicatiu],  (or  the  instinct  of  the  marvellous  is 
thus  stimulated  unduly^  at  the  sacrifice  of  reverence  and 
charity.  Gratefully  do  we  own  that  Jesus  is  the  Mediator 
of  this  new  manl  life,  not  only  by  his  example  and  teach- 
ings, but  by  his  spirit  Yet  it  is  best  to  concentrate  all 
powers  of  will  and  thought  upon  our  own  character  and 
conduct  Love  was  the  essential  life  which  made  the  car- 
penter  of  Galilee  so  divinely  beautiful  and  mighty  to  re- 
deem mankind  from  selfishness ;  love  is  the  only  befitting 
temper  which  can  prepare  us  for  heavenly  intercourse; 
love  is  really  the  life  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us.  Not 
collectively,  but  individually,  must  we  seek  to  be  made 
anew  in  the  image  of  the  Infinite  One.  Our  school  of 
discipline  is  earth ;  our  important  relations  are  those  of 
conunon  hmnanity ;  what  we  should  most  seek  fit>m  the 
Divine  Beii^  in  prayer,  is  participation  in  that  pure  and 
perfect  disinterestedness  which  is  his  own  eternal  good, 
and  which  makes  every  one  whom  it  enlivens  a  child  of 
God.  Oold,  tame,  isolating,  may  be  the  tendency  of  this 
rationalizing  moralism,  but  who,  that  has  witnessed  the 
truly  Christ-like  benignity,  radiant  alike  in  home  circles 
and  widest  spheres  of  philanthropy,  not  rarely  called  out 
by  this  form  of  religious  experience,  can  doubt  whether 
such  a  mingled  spirit  of  filial  and  firatemal  love  is  an  influx 
firom  Heaven  ? 

5.  Evidently,  however,  there  was  another  degree  of  r^ 
ligious  life,  latent  and  waiting  conditions  of  development 
in  this  faith,  that  goodness  is  the  indwelling  life  of  God. 
**•  Why  did  Jesus  open  a  new  era  in  human  history ;  why 


0^  because,  amidst  the  worlds  collisions,  they  cannot  be  did  his  followers  gather  round  him  the  cloud  of  tradition, 
t^ue  to  them?    Familiarity,  ambition,  vanity,  passioii,  where  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  divine  splendors ;  why 
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have  wcffsiiipping  ages  imagined  him  as  head  over  all  in 
Heaven  f  Simply  because  he  trusted  so  impliciiij  to  the 
infinitude  of  his  powers  of  love  and  intuition."  Hence, 
Transeendrntaliim.  "  In  the  strictest  sense  it  is  true," 
was  declared,  ^that  man  is  incarnate  deitj,  is  the  Infinite 
Unity  manifested  in  Finite  Multiplicity.  Qoodness,  Truth, 
Beauty,  are  the  eternal  essence,  revealing  itself  in  transient 
existence.  Not  Jesus  alone,  but  every  spirit  in  human 
form  is  divine.  True  piety  is  to  be  purely  one's  own  self^ 
for  this  inmost  power  of  life  is  Qod ;  the  highest  prayer  is 
to  put  forth  in  beneficent  action  the  profoundest  impulse 
of  good-will ;  every  man  is  a  Christ  in  Heaven  in  degree 
as  hk  internal  inspiration  and  external  action  are  harmo- 
nious ;  we  are  all  mediators,  just  in  so  far  as  the  One 
Good,  distributed  through  each,  is  reunited  by  freest  in- 
terchange of  jojrful  conscious  sympathy.  ^  Let  us  waste 
no  lime  or  power  on  fanciful  theories  of  a  heavenly  hier- 
archy, on  impertinent  investigations  into  the  mysteries  of 
Qod ;  our  true  end  is  to  be  manly — and  in  that  manliness 
to  reveal,  here  and  now,  divinity."  Extravagant  enthusi- 
asm, caprice,  arrogance,  may  be  oftentimes  the  result  of 
a  creed  which  teaches  a  finite  creature  to  slight  the  reUi- 
tions  whereby  he  lives ;  but  Transcendentalism  has  been 
a  means  of  unfolding  to  many  a  mind,  experimentally,  a 
most  sublime  significance  in  the  words,  ^  I  am  in  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Father  in  me." 

There  remains  but  one  further  development  of  the  re-* 
ligious  life  of  Christendom  to  complete  the  scale ;  and 
this  now  enters  into  the  sphere  of  experience.  It  is  the 
feith  sketched  briefly  in  our  opening  paragraph.  It  ac- 
cepts the  partial  ferms  of  feith  now  passed  in  review,  and, 
bv  harmoninng,  transmutes  them.  It  declares  The  Christ, 
a  Central  manifestation  of  God  in  Man,  a  Head  of  Hu- 
manity, a  chief  medium  between  our  race,  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens,  and  the  Absolute  Being ;  it  acknowledges  inces- 
sant influences  from  Spirits,  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  of 
providential  ministrations  in  the  heaven  of  this  planet, 
upon  mankind  on  the  surfece  of  our  globe ;  it  recognizes 
that  spiritual  influx  is  received  most  amply  by  groups  aod 
sodeties  of  accordant  persons,  quickened  to  high  moral 
and  mental  action  by  communion ;  it  regards  the  essence 
of  spiritual  life,  thus  inflowing,  as  being  goodness,  wisdom, 
beneficent  and  beautiful  energy,  joy,  humanify,  holiness; 
it  asserts  that  love,  reason,  and  creative  power,  are  really 
the  Divine  Life  within  us,  which,  by  direct  inspirations,  is 
forming  every  spirit  into  an  immortal  image  of  the  Infi- 
nite One ;  in  a  word,  it  announces  that  Man,  individual 
and  collective,  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  system  of 
Mediation,  whereby  is  evermore  fulfilled  the  sublime  bene- 
diction :  **  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  maybe  one  in  us ;  one 
even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  thee  and  thou  in.  me,  that  they 
may  be  niiade  perfect  in  One."  w.  h.  c. 
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PEOTECTIVE  UNIONS. 

NUMBER  ONE, 

No  movement  among  us  more  decisively  indicates  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  its  Idea  and  Tendency,  than  the  formar 
tion    of  these   societies;  and  none  ^ves    clearer    evi- 


dence of  the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes.  By  it 
they  exhibit  an  independent  self-reliance,  which  is  an 
earnest  of  their  speedy  and  permanent  elevation,  and 
manifest  a  true,  though  it  may  be  imperfect,  apprehension 
of  the  only  method  by  whidi  their  rights  are  to  be  secured 
and  maintained.  It  difi^  widely  from  any  firmer  more- 
ment  of  these  classes,  when  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
condition  and  their  grievances  so  patiently  borne,  and 
shows  a  spirit  essentially  unlike  that  which  has  actuated 
them  in  efforts  to  overcome  the  various  forms  of  oppres- 
sion to  which  Ihey  have  been  so  long  subject.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  advocate  it,  and  assert  that  no  movement  is 
more  admirably  calculated  to  benefit  mankind,  or  pronusea 
more  lasting  results. 

The  Protective  Union  movement  is  cahn,  peaceful,  and 
constructive ;  and  is  not  open,  therefere,  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  even  who  have  little  feith  in  the  worid-wide 
application  of  the  principle  which  it  invc^ves.  Of  its 
utility  to  the  dass  to  whose  benefit  it  is  specially  directed 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  as  a  transition  step  between 
competitive  strife  and  cooperation,  its  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  naturally  precedes  tk 
simplest  form  of  associative  life,  and  contains  the 
germinal  ptincipU  of  the  most  complex  organisations ;  for 
the  principle  which  it  embodies  may  be  appHed,  without 
limit,  to  all  human  relations. 

In  the  short  series  of  articles  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  these  Unions,  which  we  propose  to  contribute, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  estimate  their  relative  importance  by 
comparing  them  with  other  movements,  and  to  show  the 
proper  application  of  their  prindple.  We  desire  to  secure 
the  attention  particularly  of  those  classes  who  have  felt 
most  deeply  the  evils  of  oui^  present  system  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  whose  time  is  so  constantly  occupied  in  re- 
lieving pressing  wants,  that  they  have  little  opportunity  to 
devise  means  for  their  own  and  their  brethren's  elevation. 
Tet,  not  alone  to  this  class  do  we  address  oursdves,  for  all 
classes  are,  or  should,  and  soon  will  be  interested  equally 
in  any  plan  for  the  real  advancement  of  humanity.  We 
have  no  intention  of  recommending  any  change  in  busi- 
ness, or  other  relations,  which  shall  be  prejudicial  to  the 
true  good  of  any  individuals  or  the  well-being  of  society 
at  large.  We  would  not  forget  the  general  in  special 
interests ;  and  neither  do  we  desire  that  particular  interests 
should  thrive  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  paper,  whidi 
is  our  medium  of  communication  with  the  public,  is  esta- 
blished for  the  avowed  end  of  harmonising  all  interests, 
and  to  this  end,  which  we  most  heartily  approve,  all  our 
efforts  shall  be  aimed. 

We  know  that  the  elevation  of  the  Pec^le  is  dependent 
upon  their  opportunities  for  education  and  development, 
and  that  no  condition  is  so  unfevorable  fer  the  atUunment 
of  these  as  poverty.  We  know  that  the  alternative  pre- 
sented to  the  poor  is  unremitting  toil  or  dependence  upon 
charity,  and  that  such  a  position  is  a  prolific  source  of 
ignorance  and  crime.  We  know  that  poverty  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  most  mequitable  distribution  of  the  product  of 
Uibor,  and  that  there  is  wealth  enough  created  by  hibor  in 
the  world  to  afford  every  person  time  and  means  for  sup- 
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port  and  edncation.  Why  the  worldng  daaseB  should,  for 
BO  long  a  time,  have  been  denied  their  fidr  portion  of  this 
ample  provision,  upon  any  principle  of  justice,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show ;  and  no  law  of  equity  can  authorize 
such  an  entire  abrogation  of  natural  right.  The  most 
oonservatite  will  not  deny  that,  die  laborer  is  jusUy  enti- 
tled to  at  least  as  muoh  of  the  wealth  he  produces  as  is 
necessary  to  supply  his  material  wants ;  for  it  is  undeniable 
that  labor  creates  all  wealth  which  if  not  famished  by 
nature  from  her  laboratory.  If  the  right  to  what  one  pro- 
duces or  creates  should  be  held  as  inviolable  as  the  right 
to  life,  surely  the  right  to  that  development,  e]q>aogion  and 
refinement,  of  which  wealth  is  but  the  means,  should  be 
held  equally  sacred.  It  is  the  end  of  the.  Protective 
Union,  as  of  all  the  SockU  movements  of  the  Age,  to 
place  man  in  possession  of  these  rights  and  to  guarantee 
their  enjoyment  b. 

Traoalftted  from  flie  Last  Wor£l  of  Rodallwn. 

THE  LANDLOBD  AND  HIS  TJE^fANTS. 

A  DIALOCniS. 

A  man  possessing  r^  estate  in  the  country — ^an  excel- 
lent landlord  for  the  most  part — ^rents  it  to  a  number  of 
small  farmers,  and  clears,  annually,  a  profit  of  six  per 
cent  At  the  close  of  fifty  years  the  &rmers  seek  an  in- 
terview with  the  landlord,  and  the  following  dialogue  en- 
sues : 

Farbckrs.  Mr.  Landlord,  what  do  you  consider  your 
lands  worth  I  < 

Lahdlobd.  five  hundred  thonsand  francs,  my  friends, 
not  a  sous  move  or  less.    Do  you  want  to  buy  t 

F.    Why  should  we  not  t 

L.  Very  good ;  count  me  down  the  sum  in  good  gold, 
and  the  lands  are  yours. 

F.  But,  Mr.  Landlord,  we  have  been  reckoning  up  the 
amount  which  we  have  already  paid  you  since  we  have 
been  your  tenants,  and  do  you  know,  we  find  that  it  comes 
to  at  least  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  fi'aacs ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  value  of  your 
property. 

L.  Ah,  indeed !  well,  that  proves  that  I  made  no  mis- 
take in  entrusting  my  lands  to  you. 

F.  No  doubt  of  that  I  But  tell  us,  if  you  please,  would 
you,  fifty  years  a^  have  given  us  this  property  for  the 
price  you  mention ! 

L.  Oertainlyy  and  madx  move  readily  than  tosiay — 
for  meanwhile  they  have  increased  a  tenth  in  value. 

F.  But  since,  according  to  your  own  acknowledgement, 
we  have  paid  you  for  these  lands  three  times  what  they 
were  originally  worth,  they  should  in  justice  belong  to  us, 
and  you  would  still  owe  us  a  million  of  francs.  The  sum 
is  very  sipiple,  thus : 

From  1,500,000  fr.  paid  by  us, 

Subtract  500,000  fr.  the  worth  of  the  property, 

and  there  rem^n  1,000,000  fr,  due  from  you,  for  what 
we  have  made  over  as  rent 

L.    £h  I    Your  arithmetic  pu&des  nie.    Do  you  pre- 
tend that  I  have  appropriated  anything.of  youzB  f 


F.  Judge  for  yourself;  your  fortune  was  500,000  fr.; 
you  have  not  added  a  centime  to  its  value  by  your  own 
personal  toil,  and  nevertheless  you  noight  have  expended, 
during  these  ^ity  years,  1,500,000  fr.^  the  product  of  our 
labor,  while  preserving  imdiikiiniBhed,  and  even  inoreaang, 
your  original  property. 

Now,  he  who  is  in  poflsesrion  of    -     2,000,000  fr* 
While  his  own  property  and  la- 
bor amount  only  to  -        -        500,000  fr. 

,  Has  evidently  tal$;en  from  others    -     ^,500,000  fr. 

L.  But  you  should  have  had,  fifty  years  ago,  the  500,- 
000  fr.  to  give  me ;  then,  instead  of  luring,  you  might 
hjivQ  bought  my  lands. 

F.  That  is  to  say,  being  poor,  we  ought  to  give  you 
three  times  the  value  of  your  estate,  without  having  the 
least  daipi  to  an  inch  of  your  land,  while,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  we  had  been  rich,  for  a  third  part  of  what  we  have  ac- 
tually given,  we  might  have  be^  ownen  of  the  whole. 
Thus  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to  pay  three  times,  ten 
times,  a  hundred  times,  the  worth  of  any  property,  with- 
out taking  possession  of  it  after  all ;  while  the  rich  man 
may  receive  three  times,  ten  times,  a  hundred  times,  its 
value,  without  parting  with  it  And  this  is  justice !  this 
is  equality  I 

L.  What  would  you  have  f  Have  you  become  com* 
munists,  and  would  you  tob  me  of  thd  patrimony  of  my 
ancestors! 

F.  By  no  means ;  we  respect  your  property,  but  we 
wish  you  to  respect  ours.  All  that  we  desire  is,  that  the 
poor  man  should  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  rich — 
that  instead  of  paying  a  hundred  and  thousand  times  over, 
under  the  name  of  interest,  for  estates  of  which  he  never 
becomes  proprietor,  each  payment  made  by  him  should  en- 
titiehim  to.  a  proportional  part  of  the  property,  and  thus 
that  both  contracting  parties  should  be  invariably  subject  to 
the  same  reciprocal  conditions  of  justice  and  equality. 

L.  But  you  have  had  the  use  of  my  Lmds,  worth 
500,000  fr. :  you  owe  me,  then,  interest  on  that  amount 

F.  You,  on  your  mda,  have  had  theiiM  of  our  money, 
whidi  now  amounts  tx>  1,500^00  fr. ;  you  owe  us,'  then, 
hiterest  accordingly.  Either,  then,  interest  should  be 
wholly  abolished,  when  you  would  owe  us  the  property 
and  a  million  fruncs,  or  else  both  sides  should  pay  interest, 
when  your  debt  would  swell  to  a  much  larger  sum. 

L.  Why,  at  this  rate,  you  would  have  become  Lmdlords 
in  my  place  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  work  for  my  living. 

F.  That  might  have  been  vtty  unpleasant,  perhaps;  but, 
we  ask  you,  is  it  &ir  and  right  that  we  and  our  chfldren 
should  be  everlastingly  oondenmed  to  kb<»r,  in  4^er  to 
give  you  and  yours  the  opportunity  of  living  everh^tingly 
in  idle  leisure!  Or  look  at  the  matter  thiis:  how  much 
do  you  need  annually  for  support !    . 

L.  Say  5,000  fr. ;  with  my  simple  taxes,  that  sum  might 
sufBce. 

F.  Not  counting  the  interest,  then,  you  would  stall  to- 
day, at  the  end  of  fifky  years,  have  had  laid  aside  250,000 
francs,  theuj^  doing  nothing,  and  iQ)ending  5,000  famcB 
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a  year — ^whil^  we,  who  have  poured  into  your  oofien 
1,600,000  francs^  would  not  haye  in  hand  a  single  fed 
cent,  though  spending  only  300  or  400  francs  a  year,  and 
working,  all  the  time,  16  or  18  hours  a  day. 

L.  Well,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw  ftom  that  f 

F.  This  is  our  conclusion,  fifty  years  ago^  at  the  era 
of  your  majority,  your  fortune  amounted  to  600,000  francs ; 
you  have  acquired  nothing,  meanwhile,  by  your  own  hibor ; 
and  yet,  after  having  spent  6,000  francs  a  year,  which 
makes  260,000  francs  for  the  whole  period,  ygu  will  leave 
to  your  heirs,  by  means  of  the  26,000  francs  annually 
saved,  and  the  interest  upon  th^n,  more  than  2,000,000 
franca ;  that  is  to  say,  your  original  patrimony  has  been 
increased  five-fold  by  our  labor ;  and  the  product  of  .lius 
labor  has  been  podceted  by  you,  because  you  were  rich, 
white  we  have  been  f<Mroed  to  pay  it  over,  because  we  were 
and  are  poor.  Well  I  we  want  no  more  of  this  social  or- 
der, where  the  poor  man  is  thus  condemned  to  supp<^  the 
rich,  and  incessantly  to  heap  up  his  wealth ;  henceforth  we 
want  justice  and  equality ;  and  these  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  law  declaring  that  all  payments  of  bbnt  shall  be 
reckoned  as  puROHASx-fnon^. 

L.  It  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  sudi  a  Uiw  passed. 

F.  That  may  be,  but  we  shall  obtain  it  at  length ;  fbr 
Gk>d's  kingdom  upon  earth  is  justice,  and  Grod  himself  is 
on  our  side. 


ethics.  With  strong,  yet  gentle  hand,  the  author  draws  asids 
the  veil  of  sense,  and  reveals  the  heaven  that  lies  around  the 
pure  and  loving  everywhere.  A  few  extracts,  by  no  means 
&lr  specimens,  from  different  parts  of  the  volume  will  best 
show  its  quality  and  scope : — 


GaMeL' 


Of  CmusT. 
mission,  plan. 


XiUxuhtt  ttiii  Irt. 


PmLo:  An  Evaho^liai).  By  the  Author  of  ''Margaret,  a 
Tale  of  the  Real  and  IdeaL"  Boston:  Phillips,  Sunpson 
&  Co.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1850. 

On  first  running  the  eye  through  this  elegantly  printed 
volume,  the  reader  might  be  prompted  to  utter  **Festu8, 
adapted  to  American  and  Unitarian  taste  f  but,  presently  he 
lingers  over  a  passage  and  amends  his  criticism :  '^  No !  a 
genuine  book,  fresh  out  of  a  single  heart  and  lively  brain." 
Mr.  Judd  may  have  unconsciously  derived  the  form  of  his 
poem  from  Mr.  Bailey ;  or  both  may  have  yielded  to  an  impulse 
acting  through  our  age,  which  makes  idl  wakeful  persons 
.aspire  to  nearer  communion  with  the  spiritual  worid ;  or,  per- 
haps again,  our  friend  has  been  visited  by  angels.  Certainly, 
the  celestial  guests  who  figure  on  his  pages  have  a  most 
homely  air  and  tone,  and  seem  like  fimiily  friends.  But  whe- 
ther ministers  from  heaven  have  actually  come  to  dwell  with 
him  or  not,  this  Evangeliad  proves  that  such  strangers  would 
find  quite  pleasant  accomodations.  Indeed,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  book,  he  cannot  but  feel  attracted  to  the  healthy, 
genial,  thoughtful  and  earnest  writer,  even  though  his  eccen- 
tricity be  a  little  wilfiiL  Under  a  quaint  mask  smiles  a  frioe  of 
beaming  truthfhhiess  and  good  will. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  to  say,  that 
this  poem  is  a  survey  of  the  Times  and  their  tendencies,  from 
the  heavenly  sidCi  Earth,  its  crimes  and  follies,  are  looked  at 
from  the  sun,  and  shadows  are  swallowed  up  in  light  Its 
atmosphere  is  radiant  with  hope.  Oppression  in  all  its  hideous 
forms  stands  broadly  exposed ;  but  among  the  ruins,  and  over 
the  deserts  new  life  is  springing.  A  Christmas  peaceful  bene- 
diction, and  a  New  Year's  mingled  tone  of  forgiveness  and 
weloome  pervade  tl^  poem ;  and  child-like  delight  in  natural 
beauty,  with  qportive  humor,  relieve  the  stem  justfce  of  ite 


idea,  was  Unity  in  TVimty ; 
Atonement  of  himself  and  man,  and  God ; 
Accordance  of  all  earthly  interests; 
To  smooth  the  face  of  inequality; 
And  by  reflective,  mutual  furtherance, 
Wth  just  restraint,  the  progress  of  the  race. 
And  its  perfection  ratify.    Christ  saw 
And  did,  what  Oiphens  sung,  Isaiah  wrote ; 
Carried  himself  with  miyes^pioportkmed,  dkc»  p.  11. 

Of  Avokls. 

Odbrid<^^  O'er  wfll  of  mortals  we  do  not  preside. 
That  is  prerogative  of  God  alone.    *    * 
An  influence  we  like  memory  of  youlh,    *    * 
Charming  ^e  soul  with  an  immortal  hope. 
Anon  as  midnigjit  music,  we  anest 
The  ear  of  sin  and  make  the  wanton  pause     *     * 
The  conscience  hears  our  voice  in  sister  toneoi 
And  hatred  melts  into  pure  human  love. 
We  brood  o'er  helpless  steps  of  orphanage. 
As  sunbeams  flicker  on  that  slighted  moss. 
AH  souls  have  guardians  that  follow  them. 
As  hopes  of  fathers  hover  round  their  sons."  p.  sa. 

Or  Woman. 

PJkiZo.— .**  Man  does  his  mission ;  Woman  is  herself 
A  mission  like  the  landsoape.    *    * 
Woman  is  Poetry  to  man's  dull  prose, 
The  hopeful  Christian  to  his  Hi^dlift^^^^ 
And  unity  to  his  malign  dissent"    p.  66. 
We  should  like  much  to  give  the  whole  sketch  of  Charles, 

which  is  periiaps  the  most  life-like  passage  in  the  book;  hut 

it  is  too  long. 

The  PoeL — **  I  knew  a  poet  once 

As  he  himself;  and  who  could  know  him  better  ? 
His  secret  was  a  woman,  mystery,    *    * 
Man's  undeveloped  and  unfinished  self; 
His  better  self  within  himself  not  bom.    *    * 

Pfci2a—«  What  was  his  after  life? 


The  Poet. 


A  Semitone ;    ♦    * 


Some  conscious  worth  dropped  oil  on  his  unrest 
There  was  a  sense  of  deepest  truthfulness 
Whereto  he  moored  himself;  and  went  ashore. 
And  paced  along  that  solemn  soundmg  stnukL 
Sometimes  adovm  his  lone  and  empty  soul 
Tears  trilled  and  cUcked,  as  water  in  a  cave. 
But  still  the  Poet  loved,  as  was  his  nature; 
He  kept  the  image  of  his  captive  love, 
And  wrought  on  it  as  an  ideal  bust, 
Invoked  its  aid,  as  Papists  do  theur  Mary's.**  p.  13o. 

Or  THE  EVAKGELIAD. 

PkHo, «  Christ  saves, 

The  earth  brims  with  a  puns  enthusiasm. 

Hilarious  all  and  holy.    Heart  to  heart 

Its  signals  hoists,  eyes  dawn  on  eyes,  the  streets 

Redemptive  look,  the  folk  Redeemed.    *    * 

And  children  en  the  mountain  tops  will  pluck 

The  good  and  true,  as  I  this  bunch  of  gsspes."  p.  344. 
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But  asking  the  Poet*8  pardon  for  wrong  done,  by  thus 
breaking  from  the  bough  a  flower  or  two,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume. 


Thb  Philosopht  of  Special  Providences:  A  Vision.  By 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  author  of  "  Nature's  Divine  Rev- 
elation," &e.    Boston :  Bela  Marsh,  25  Comhill. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-five  pages,  just  pub- 
lished. To  those  who  are  interested  in  that  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  truth  for  which  Mr.  Davis  is  distinguished,  this  littie 
work  comes  welcome.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
statement,  from  a  very  remarkable  source.  It  will  not  do, 
however,  to  laugh  at  visions  and  still  believe  the  prophets. 
And  in  the  present  instance,  we  see,  at  least,  how  every  per- 
son is  distinguished  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  vision  for  which 
alone  he  is  fitted  by  natural  constitution.  We  suppose  there 
are  those  who  will  demur  at  the  very  idea  of  such  powers  of 
mind  as  are  claimed  by  this  author  in  this  pamphlet.  All  We 
have  to  say  is,  they  can  read  it,  and  they  will  find  much  to 
interest,  much  beauty  and  truth,  very  surprising  aceounts  of 
aetnal  providential  occurrences,  and  not  a  littie  good  argu- 
ment and  application.  Sure  we  are,  whether  the  author  is 
right  or  wrong  m  his  facts  and  visions,  his  phUasopky  is  sub- 
stantially correct 

The  author  remarks: — ^'^In  considering  special  and  uni- 
versal providenee  with  a  belief  of  the  understanding,  the  high- 
est and  greatest  comfort  flowing  therefrom  is  based  upon  the 
^orious  and  (to  me)  already  demonstrated  truths  that  our 
earth  is  environed  by  a  Spiritual  World.  And  not  only  is  our 
earth  thus  surrounded,  but  so  also  are  all  the  earths  or  planets 
belonging  to  our  solar  system.  In  truth,  there  is  a  great 
sphere  of  spiritual  existence  whieh,  touching  H,  girdles  the 
material  sphere,  a  part  of  which  we  are  at  present  existing  in ; 
and  again,  endrcling  that  sphere,  Is  a  galaxy  of  greater  spheres, 
mors  refined  and  more  magidfieent,  whidi  are  Inhabited  by 
Bpvits,  drswn  onwnd  by  the  eternal  magnet  of  Supreme  Good- 
ness. Thus,  there  is  a  chain  extending  from  man  to  Deity  f 
And  all  that  we  can  de^re  in  the  form  of  attention  and  dis- 
pensatkm  is  abundantiy  supplied,  and  handed  down  to  us,  by 
and  through  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of  higher  spheres  the 
links  in  that  chain  of  Love !"  w.  m.  r. 


m9» 


lKSLA]n>,  AS  I  Saw  It  :  The  Character,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  People.  By  William  S.  Balch.  New  York : 
George  P.  PutnauL 


The  subject  of  this  book  alone  would  give  it  interest;  but 
the  hearty  humanity,  justice,  and  good  sense  with  wfaioh  the 
author  has  treated  it,  makes  it  truly  valuable.  If  one  were 
disposed  to  criticise,  he  ought  say,,  indeed,  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
material  objeets,  and  that  the  reader  would  have  been  better 
satisfied,  if  not  the  surface  only,  but  the  very  depths  of  Iiiah 
Society  had  been  laid  bare.  •  But  perhaps  it  was  wise  thus  to 
relieve  the  tragic  impression  of  poor  Ireland's  soeial  misftrifiB, 
by  showing  how  ever  ftetk  and  beautiful  nature  is,  notwith- 
standing human  ii^ni^e ;  and  certainly  the  views  wlii^  Mr. 
Balch  has  presented  of  British  misrule  and  the  consequent 
moral  deterioration  are  profoundly  instructive.  A  sadder 
chf4>tef  than  this  living  death  of  a  most  noble*hearted«  higldy- 
endowed  nation,  history  does  not  show  upoiK  its  teamrtained 
pagea ;  and  all  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  tenden- 
cies of  modem  civilization  should  learn  by  heart  the  terrible 
lessons  here  given. 

The  feUttwrtog  [■ssiges  show  that  Wt.  Bekh  has  an  e^ye. 


which  the  bandages  of  conventional  cant  and  custom  cannot 
blind:— 

**  They  tell  us  *  the  famine,  a  visitation  from  God,  which  fell 
so  severely  upon  this  part  of  the  Island,  last  year,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  misery  we  still  see ;  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  upon  which  many  thousands  depended  for  their 
subsistence,  prevented  those  m  possession  of  littie  properties 
from  meeting  theb-  rents  and  taxes,  and  supporting  tiiem- 
selves  r    Indeed !  That  begins  to  let  us  into  the  secret   The 
rents  and  taxes  must  be  paM,  to  support  landlords  in  ease  and 
luxury,  and  the  government  in  its  ability  to  oppress  this  and 
other  nations,  even  though  wives  and  children  perish  of  star- 
vation !    In  default  of  payment,  the  bailiff  is  directed  to  dis- 
train and  take  firom  the  poor  tenant  the  laat  resource  of  life 
and  comfort,  and  then  evict  him,  and  send  him  out  pennylees 
and  ^y[g^>  ^  seek  by  he^mry  a  chance  to  live,  or  a  place  to 
die.    The  country,  it  is  said,  is  overstocked  with  laborers,  and 
tiiere  is  no  chance  left  for  this  new  reinforcemekit,  and  so  they 
are  compelled  to  wander  about  with  the  hosts  of  icflers,  about 
whose  indolence  landlords  and  Englishmen  prate  so  much. 
They  can  find  nothing  to  do,  and  so  they  do  nothing  but  beg 
or  steal — the  former  failing  to  suj^ort  life,  we  could  hardly  ^ 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  blame  them  for  the  latter.    Their  con- ' 
dition  is  indeed  deplorable.    I  never  understood  the  depth  of 
theur  miseiies  before.    I  shall  hereafter  feel  more  compassion 
for  the  poor,  ignorant,  suspicious  Irish,  than  I  have  ever  felt 
for  those  who  seek  an  asylum  in  our  blessed  land.    Instead  of 
bfaune  and  reproach,  they'  deserve  tiie  sioeereet  pity  for  tiieir 
untoward  fate.    They  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dejec- 
tion and 'helplessness  firom  which  it  la  impossible  for  them  to 
deliver  themselves.'* 

"  Near  the  town  stands  the  plain  old  mansion  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare,  the  bankrupt  proprietor  of  an  immense  tract  of  land, 
divided  into  pleasure  g^unds,  deer  pariKs,  hunting  forests, 
pastures,  meadow  and  tallage  lands,  tenanted  by  ten  thousand 
hardpworku]^,  nuserably-cud,  and  worse-fed  human  beings. 
By  the  swe^  and  blood  of  these  oppressed  and  depressed 
people,  the  proprietor  and  his  Shylock  agents  and  underwriters 
are  enabled  to  live  at  their  ease  in  London,  Paris,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland ;  anywhere  except  in  Ireland,  where  they  belong,  and 
whence  they  draw  their  nutriment  for  their  extravagance,  and 
where,  of  nght,  it  should  be  distributed  again.*' 

^  Such  is  the  rottenness  and  injustice  of  the  English  system 
of  government,  that  the  real  estate  of  a  nobleman  cannot  be 
enfeoffed  under  any  circumstance  whatever  by  the  act  of  a 
creditor.  He  may  oe  a  miserable,  worthless  scoundrel,  in- 
debted to  any  amount,  but  so  long  as  he  lives  there  is  his  titie 
and  property,  wliieh  none  but  the  crown  may  touch ;  and  when 
he  dies,  it  goes  to  his  oldest  male  heu*,  who  may  be,  if  posai- 
ble,  more  involved  and  abandoned  than  himseli;  and  there  it 
remains,  secure  for  the  next  generation. 

We  wonder  at  this  state  of  things,  unused  as  we  are  to  see 
such  wrong  and  injustice  in  our  BepubUe,  where  the  feudal 
claims  of  entail  and  primogeniture  are  denied,  and  a  perfect 
equality  secured  to  all.  But  we  should  remember  that  the 
safety  of  the  British  government  rests  upon  this  provision. 

At  ttie  time  of  the  conquest,  the  coimtry  was  divided  into 
immfflise  estates,  and  given  to  the  most  devoted  syeophants, 


who  were  thus  constituted  the  aristocracy — ^who  were  invested 
with  the  right  to  govern  the  nation.  U'he  possession  of  the 
land  was  entailed,  and  made  hereditary  in  the  oldest  male  heir. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family  were  left  to  shirk  for 
themsdves.  This  condition  of  things  exists  under  the  boasted 
Constitution  of  England,  and  operates  every  year  worse  and 
worse,  as  the  increasing  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people 
shows.  Enterprise  is  paralyzed  by  it,  and  industry  starves. 
Any  change,  though  loudly  demanded,  is  feared,  as  destructive 
to  tiie  hereditary  nobUity  of  the  nation ;  for  iT  creditors  could 
secure  the  payment  of  tiieir  debts  by  the  partition  and  sale  of 
these  estates,  or  should  they  be  divided  among  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  the  titie  must  soon  be  lost.  Nearly 
every  nobleman  has  so  covered  his  property  with  encumbran- 
ces, that,  was  justice  done,  he  could  not  retain  a  chdm  to  the 
wretched  hovel  of  his  poorest  tenant  The  nobflity,  the  ex- 
chequer, and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  royalty  itself  are  so  de- 
plorably bankrupt  that  the  demands  of  justice  can  never  be 
met ;  yet  the  force  of  habit,  the  terrors  of  the  government, 
and  various  expedient  of  eunning  men,  continue  to  cheat  jus- 
tice of  her  dsffiis,  and  the  honest  people  of  thenr  rights,  and 
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kem  the  imwieB  in  a  oooditioii  of  most  abject  vaaaalage  and 
Bunering.^  But  all  this  only  serves  to  procrastinate  ana  make 
more  terrible  the  certain  and  fearful  retribution  which  shall 
OYer^efan  this  eonntry,  sooner  or  later." 


^••» 


Thb  Bdvcatioh  of  the  Psoflb.  An  Oration  delivered  be. 
fore  the  Onondaga  Teacher's  Institute,  at  Syrscusey  N.  Y., 
Oct  14th,  1849,  By  Theodore  Parker.  Boston:  Crosby 
&.  Nichols.    For  sale  at  Bela  Marsh's,  25  Cpmhill. 

This  is  a  plain  and  truthful  production,  characteristic  of  its 
author.  It  is  a  statement  of  theocratic  and  aristocratic  con- 
tiasted  with  democratic,  motives,  character,  and  methods  of 
education.  Polities,  Industry,  Church,  and  Press  .come  in  for 
their  share  of  notice;  and  Free  Common  Schools,  Free  High 
Schools  and  Free  Colleges,  are  the  means  urged  by  the  orator 
for  the  nniversal  education  of  the  People.  It  is  a  plain,  trutb- 
ibl,  candid  repreaentatioif  of  the  shams  and  realities  of  present 
conditions.  The  author  tells  us,  truly  enough,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  great  question  before  Congress  since  the  Revolu- 
tion "which  could  not  have  been  better  decided  by  seven 
men,  honest,  inteUigentand  just,  who  loved  man  and  God,  and 
looked,  with  a  sfaigle  eye^  to  whal  was  ri^t  in  &e  case.    It 


integrity,  and  a  diq>oBiaon  to  kbor ;  to  sid  in  making  thew 
qnalitiea  conduce  to  the  oi^nfort  and  support  iof  the  emigntat, 
and  of  service  to  the  country,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  bo. 
nevolent  societies,  and  not  merely  to  give  temporary  aid, 
often  for  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  or  the  esse  of  the 
depraved. 

We  have  long  thought  it  desirable,  that  the  corporate  authori- 
ties  of  the  city  should  devise  a  phm  for  the  employment  of  the 
surplus  labor  occasionally  to  be  found  in  this  city,  at  rata 
just  sufficient  to  find  in  actual  necessaries  the  persons  so  eio- 
ployed,  who  should  be  at  liberty  lo  leave  the  works  at  the 
close  of  any  day's  labor,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  do  so;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  having  a  law  to  punish  as  vagrants  any  one 
able  to  work  who  might  be  found  beggmg  in  the  streets,  which, 
of  late  years,  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

A  law  of  this  character  would  be  both  humane  and  salutary, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  immigrant  societies,  would, 
we  think,  be  all-sufficient  to  check  mendicancy,  andrelieye 
all  proper  objects  of  charity  willing  and  able  to  work. 


is  our  business  to  train  up  such  men.' 


w.  M.  F. 


%thm  Mmmtuts. 


■4»4 


Irish  Emigbaht  Protection  Sooeties. — In  the  Third  Mu- 
nkupality  a  society,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  been  formed, 
f(fr  the  relief  of  the  distress  of  poor  emigrants  on  thdr  arrival 
here ;  when,  alas !  with  heart-rending  sorrow  depicted  on  every 
lineament,  destitute  of  means,  and  ignorant  of  the  mode — 
thou£^  most  willing  to  labor — best  calculated  to  win  honest 
bread  in  this  hospitable  land  are  but  too  often  an  eyesore  to 
their  countrymen,  and  a  burthen  to  themselves. 

To  mitigate  the  suffering,  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  give 
good  counsel  to  their  brothera  and  sisters,  who,  driven  by  hard 
necessity,  or  obeying  the  promptings  of  willing  hearts,  seek  in 
this  glorious  land,  the  bread  of  industry,  and  the  rights  of  free- 
men, a  few  energetic  and  zealous  individuals  have  united  them- 
selves and  formed  the  Irish  Union  Emigrant  Society  of  the 
Third  Mumcipality. 

Honor  to  the  men  who  have  embarked  in  this  benevolent 
and  excellent  wo^ ;  we  know  them  well,  have  known  them 
long,  and  have  ever  found  their  hearts  ready  to  sympathize,  and 
thein  hands  to  give,  to  meet  the  claims  of  distress  or  the  ap- 
peals of  suffering. 

They  remind  the  First  and  Second  Municipalities  of  their 
greater  ability,  and  then:  not  less  bounden  duty,  to  come  for- 
ward and  follow  the  good  example,  by  the  organization  of 
branch  "  Unions,"  in  connection  with  the  Parent  Society. 

Without  wasting  words  on  this  subject,  or  desiring  to  find 

fault,  we  call  upon  the  Irish  residents  to  be  up  and  doing  in 

the  First  and  Second,  and  we  will  be  bound  for  it,thatvnthan 

expenditure  not  amounting  to  one-half  that  is  now  uselessly  and 

unproductively  fritted  away  in  private  charity,  five  times  as 

much  good  will  be  accomplished ;  while  an  end  will  be  put 

to  the  offensive  system  of  rtreet-begging,  now  so  extensively 

practiced  in  our  thoroughfares. 

We  shall  cheerfullv  co-operate  with  the  society  of  the  Third 
Municipidity,  until  the  othere  are  set  in  motion,  if  it  only 

points  out  the  way  in  which  we  can  be  useful  in  promoting  the 
good  end  in  view ;  and  we  tender  to  this  society,  and  to  all 
other  societies  formed  to  assist  with  money  or  advice,  the  emi- 
grant arriving  from  Europe,  to  seek  a  home  amongst  us,  the 
aid  of  our  eoluirnia.  All  are  weloome  here  who  bring  industiy^ 


QVR  PuFUc  LijOMk— ''The  land  shall  not  be  aoldforefeiu. 
for  the  land  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  for  ye  aie  atcangers  and 
sojourners  with  ma"— Iismiltonf. 

TotheEdUor  qf  (he  Tribune. 

The  claims  and  the  neeesaiiies  of  the  gaUrat  Hungarian 
Re&gees  have  come  prominently  up  before  the  puUic  mind; 
and  they  have  dragged  up  with  them,  out  of  their  negfect  and 
oblivion,  the  cUima  and  the  necessities  of  our  oum  bomeleae 
people. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  BepubUcam,  of  every  politieil 
party,  to  signify  his  will  to  Congress  that  our  Public  Lands 
should  at  once  be  made  free  to  actual  settlers,  under  reatric 
tions  that  will  forever  praelode  the  principle  of  monopoly. 
From  every  street  and  laiie,and  hilland  valley,  and  seashore- 
wherever  there  dwells  oommon  eense  and  Republican  feeling, 
let  memoriala  to  Congresa  (both  Housea)  go  forth  at  onoe. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  liberal  giaut-^aa  thete  dioold  be 
-*-made  to  the  brave  Hungarians.  Whether  our  own  peo[de 
will  be  included  in  that  grant  will  mainly  depend  cm  their  own 
action. 

No  matter  how  sunple,  or  even  illiterate,  may  be  the  lan- 
guage of  each  memorial— no  matter  how  uncouth,  if  respectfol, 
may  be  its  form— no  matter  if  each  paper  be  not  signed  by 
half  a  dozen  names— eend  them  in,  crowd  them  fa^  fit)m  eveiy 
quarter.    Strike,  <* strike  while  the  hron  is  hot!"  . 

Thos.  AniGE  Devtb. 


Hooess  VO&  m  PociiL*^The  Sakm  Freeman  has  the  fol- 
lowing notice  Of  the  first  operations  of  the  SUem  Building 
Aaaodation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  iVimish  decent  cheap 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  class  of  people.  Lowell  has  need 
enough  of  an  operation  of  this  kind.  Who  among  her  capital- 
ists will  have  the  honor  of  startfaig  the  enterprise  1 

8alem  Building  Anoctofum.— The  block  of  cheap  tenemeotB 
erected  by  this  society,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  affords  neat,  convenient  and  cheap  tenements  for 
the  poor,  snd  is  highly  creditable  to  the  projectors. 

The  new  building  is  in  the  rear  of  the  street,  upon  a  lot 
of  land  fiOO  feet  by  80.  It  is  divided  into  12  sepanite  tenementa. 
Partition  walls  mnning  across  the  boilding  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  esch  centainiog  four  tenements.  An  entry  runs  through 
each  part,  from  the  front  ywd  to  the  back.  tJpon  each  side  of 
thia  entry,  upon  the  lower  floor,  is  a  tenement  eonsiBtmg  of  a 
keeping-room  14  feet  square,  an  adjoinii^  sleeping  room  and 
alaoapantiy.    Hie  amqgemwta of  the  Meond  atoiy  is  pie- 
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cisely  the  same.  There  are  therefore  6  tenements  below  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  3  entries,  and  6  tenements  above  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  8  other  entries.  Each  tenement  has  also  ac- 
commodations in  the  attic  and  eUar.  AU  the  rooms  are  neatly 
painted  and  papered.  The  yard  room  is  distmct  and  commo- 
dious, and  wood-sheds  are  provided. 

On  each  side  of  a  passage  way  of  SO  feet,  which  leads  into 
the  building  from  the  street,  is  a  bnildingf  also  belonging  to 
the  Association.  These  two  front  buildings — ^which  are  not 
new— oontain  6  tenements,  making  18  in  all  upon  the  com- 
pany's land. 

We  understand  that  the  original  suggestion  of  this  project 
was  made  by  a  venerable  lady  of  this  city,  who  has  liberally 
aided  and  advanced  the  scheme.  The  company  has  a  stock 
subscribed  of  $7,000,  and  its  afikirs  are  in  the  numagement  of 
liberal  and  judicious  men. 

We  trust  the  experiment  may.  be  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  other  undertakings  of  the  same  kind.  The  questions 
connected  with  the  pennanent  relief  and  extinguishment  of 
poverty  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  age. 


^••» 


Rights  of  Mabirced  Women, — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  has  decided  recently,  that  a  husband  has  no  claim 
to  the  possession  of  any  property  owned  by  his  wife  previous 
to  marriage,  or  which  may  accrue  to  her  after  marriage ;  and 
that  evem  the  consent  of  the  wife,  that  her  husband  should  have 
possession  of  her  property,  is  of  no  avail  while  the  wife  is  a 
minor.  This  decision  is  based  on  the  law  of  1848,  which  has 
wrought  a  radical  change  hi  the  condition  of  m8rrie4  female^. 


<» 


The  Icariah  emigrants  continue  to  arrive  at  Nauvoo,  Illi- 
nois, from  France.  Forty-six  arrived  there  lately,  eighteen 
more  were  daily  expected,  and  in  the  spring  a  large  emigration 
is  looked  for. 


Ifiiatdlatiq, 


^m 


Russia^ — The  Tribune  translates  from  the  KtmMche  EeUui^ 
a  lettw  on  the  Censorship  of  the  Press. 

Peiershurgt  Dee.  11. 

**  The  censorship  of  the  press  Is  now  introduced  into  the 
East,  in  which  patriarchal  region  it  belonged  from  the  beginmng. 
The  Emperor  has  ordered  that  the  censors  in  Cireassia  shall 
take  the  supervision  of  all  books,  journals,  and  pamphlets  q>- 
pearing  in  the  Oriental  languages.  TravelerB  who  are  passing 
over  the  Caucasus  into  Asia  axe  allowed  to  take  with  them 
commensial  MOii.  agrietdtural^  works,  and  topagraphieal  descrip- 
tions, but  only  one  copy  of  each.  The  Emperor  has  entrusted 
the  banner  of  St.  George  to  the  army  of  the  Don,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  their  noble  participation  in  the  war  with  Hungary.** 


WoRKiiiG  Mah's  Hall  m  Lohdon. — ^MuNincEiiT  Gifts. — 
A  benevolent  testator  named  Jenkins  has  left  the  munificent 
sum  of  £10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Working  Man's  Hall,  to 
be  built  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
building  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  working  men  of  all  de- 
nominationB,  under  the  control  of  twelve  directors,  who  have 
been  nominated.  It  is  added  that  Mr.  Saul,  the  geologist,  has 
expressed  his  intention,  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  to 
present  to  it  his  magnificent  museum :  and  further,  that  a  gen^ 
tleman,  whose  name  did  not  tcanspire,  would  furnish  a  library 
of  one  thousand  volumes. 


Portrait  of  the  Frbhgh  PRsamsiiTd-— The  refleedv« 
look  of  Prince  Louis  is  weU  known  to  all  those  who  have  fro- 
quented  London  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  seven 
years  which  he  passed  in  prison  did  much  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character.    That 

**  No  giant  frame  sets  £orth  his  common  height," 

is  quite  true;,  but  it  is  equally  true, 

**  That  they  who  pause  to  lock  again, 

See  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  mea" 

His  oountenanoe  expresses  a  great  deal  of  character  and  de- 
cision ;  and,  but  for  a  certain  vacuity  of  expression,  might  be 
termed  highly  intellectual  by*  his  partisans.    He  is  neither 
easily  excited  nor  easily  depressed;  he  has  passed  the  age 
when  men's  passions  are  most  easily  roused,  and  attained  that 
when  practieal  ambition  and  the  material  advantages  of  life  are 
most  prized;  but  when,  among  men  of  reflection,  ambition 
turns  toward  the  result  of  great  actions,  rather  than  toward 
the  mere  objects  of  personal  aggrandizement    In  his  conduct 
he  is  remarkably  simple,  unaffected,  and  unelated ;  courteous, 
and  at.  all  times  desirous  of  pleasing;  accessible,  frank,  and 
open-hearted.    His  character  is  one  which,  however  opposed 
they  may  be  in  politics,  all  men  must  admire  for  its  single- 
heartedness.    He  has  read  much,  steadily,  and  to  a  good  pur- 
pose ;  has  a  retentive  memory,  and  does  justice  to  the  inform- 
ation that  he  possesses ;  he  is  as  much  superior  to  the  gen- 
eral opi)aion  entertained  of  him,  prior  to  his  attainment  to 
power,  as  he  is  inferior  to  that  vast  mind  to  which  some  of  his 
flatterers  have  the  audacity  to  compare  him — Napoleon  the 
Great    The  Prince  Louis  possesses  at  least  one  quality  which 
is  invaluable  in  these  days  when  it  is  most  rare  (for  the  mate- ' 
rial  life  whush  is  the  characteristic  of  the  times  is  not  the  best 
calculated  to  develop  it)  courage— not  merely  physical  cour- 
age, the  power  of  endurtmce  and  of  performing  deeds  of  dar- 
ing, which  is  the  result  of  a  bodily  accident — ^but  that  strong 
mental  courage,  more  rarely  found,  and  more  rarely  still, 
found  associated  with  physical  courage.    He  has  also  that 
quality,  precious  in  all  men,  most  rare  and  precious  in  a  prince 
— ihe  faulty  of  sflence.    It  is  a  quality  which,  in  general, 
proves  a  man  to  have  great  confidence  in  himself ;  for  whereas 
they  who  mistrust  their  own  opinions,  and  the  fixedness  of  thjeir 
own  resolutions,  are  invariably  speaking  of  what  great  things 
they  will  do,  the  man  who  really  feels  himself  capable  of  high 
resolves  and  noble  p^rposes  rarely  alludes  to  theoL   It  is  quite 
undeniable  that  the  Prince  President  possesses  more  enterpris- 
ing qualities  than  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ;  he  is  ei4;>able  of 
taking  a  far  more  active  part  in  the  public  servkse,  if  circum- 
stances should  compel  him  do  so ;  he  possesses  a  greater  knowl- 
edge  of  the  world,  both,  of  books  and  men ;  a  readier  fiiculty 
of  adaption  into  whatever  society  he  may  be  thrown^    In  fiict, 
he  Lb  a  num  who  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of  Shakspeare,  when  be 
tells  us  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are  sweet    In  ^iitude  he 
learned  to  correct  those  faults  of  character  which  in  early  life 
led  him  into  so  much  folly  and  error;  and  which  were  the 
origin  of  all  those  mistrusti  by  which  he  was  sorronnded.-— 
Fraxer's  Magazine,  . 


^f* 


MuHiFicEifT  Donation. — Alexander  Duncan,  of  Providence, 
R.  I,  has  presented  $20,000  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
insane. 


<>■» 


Birds.— Their  Hydropathic  HABiT&^-Our  meiry  Canary 
is  regaling  himself  with  a  bath,  in  a  basin  of  water  near  onr 
table;  a  daily  custom  he  has  learned  we  suppose  in  the  school 
of  nature,  as  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  he  does  it  from 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  labora  for  hydropathy,  as,  accoi^ng 
to  onr  beat  information  on  the  anbjeet,  nearly  eiveiy  faiid  jn  g^. 
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istence  seeks  tbe  water  daily,  or  several  times  in  a  day,  in 
which  they  lave  themselves  thoroughly,  and  that  they  would 
sicken  and  die  without  obeying  this  instinct  of  their  nature. 
We  do  not  speak  of  aquatic  species,  but  those  joyous  songsters 
of  the  grove  which  carol,  untaught  and  unchecked,  their  matin 
songs  snd  evening  mdodies.-— Water- Ouiv  JovmaL 


SiMFLE  CxTBE  FOR  Crouf.— -We  find  in  the  Journal  of  Health 
the  following  simple  remedy  for  this  dangerous  disease.  Those 
who  have  passed  nights  of  almost  agony  at  the  bedside  of  loved 
children,  will  treasure  it  up  as  an  invaluable  piece  of  information. 
If  a  child  is  taken  with  croup,  instantly  apply  cold  water,  ice  wa- 
ter if  possible,  suddenly  and  freely  to  the  neck  and  chest,  with 
a  sponge.  The  breathing  will  almost  instantly  be  relieved. 
So  soon  as  possible,  let  the  sufierer  drink  as  much  as  it  can ; 
then  wipe  it  dry,  cover  it  up  warm,  and  soon  a  quiet  slumber 
will  relieve  the  parent's  anxiety,  and  lead  the  heart  in  thankfVil- 
ness  to  the  power  which  has  given  to  the  pure  gushing  fountain 
such  medkal  qualities. 


<>•» 


Natcrs  thb  best  LoGicuiCw— The  instincte  of  animals 
are  stronger  argumenta  to  establish  truth  than  can  be  elabonu 
ted  in  all  the  schools  of  logic  ever  founded  by  man. 

Anmal  hutincL^The  fifvtne.— The  followmg  fkci  illus- 
trates  the  efficiency  of  the  water-treatment  of  disease^  and  the 
almost  iniidlibility  of  animal  instinct 

Mr.  Curtis  Bhick,  a  fiurmer  in  Becket,  Maas^  had  several  large 
swine,  which  sickened,  and  refused  food,  until  they  became 
fttiy^^iftt^^  to  mere  skeletons,  and  one  of  them  had  died,  when 
the  remaining  onea  were  turned  out  to  die.  They  wandeted 
away,  and  disaf^peared,  and  were  supposed  to  have  died.  Sev« 
eral  days  afterwards,  they  were  found  under  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
in  a  large  spring  of  cold  water,  entirely  covered  with  water  and 
mud,  except  their  noses^  The  next  day  they  returned  to.  their 
sty,  restored  to  health,  and  fattened  finely.  Such  had  been 
their  fever,  however,  that  every  bristle  and  hair  of  their  bodies 
feU  off. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  swine  were  not  confined  to 
a  close  pen,  with  a  floor;  but  had  a  large  enclosure  connected 
with  the  sty,  and  had  free  access  to  the  ground.-^N.  Sizes,  in 
WaieT'Cure  JaumdL 
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Valitable  Discovert. — ^It  has  been  discovered  in  EngUind, 
that  the  golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  mixed  with  India  Rub- 
ber, and  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  at  280  deg.  in  a  boiler 
under  pressure,  fh>m  four  to  six  hours,  will  produce  what  is 
known  as  Metallic  Rubber,  after  which  the  goods  will  resist 
the  action  of  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  yet  retain  for  on  indefi- 
nite  time,  a  much  greater  degree  of  elasticity  than  those  pro- 
duced  by  the  melting  of  sulphur  with  lead-mJxed  rubber. 
Fabrics  prepared  according  to  this  invention  can  be  made  to 
take  all  the  most  delicate  tints  of  color,  quite  free  from  the 
odor  of  sulphur,  so  objectionable  m  other  modes  of  vulcanizing. 
Mixed  with  Gutta  Percha  images,  the  entire  features  of  the 
face,  which  are  capable  of  being  distorted  into  innumerable  and 
grotesque  forms  have  been  produced.  Overcoats  have  been 
made  by  this  process  to  weigh  but  twenty-two  ounces,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  crammed  mto  the  pocket  A  dngle  thread  of  the 
elastic  fkbric,  no  larger  than  a  knitting-needle,  suspended  the 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  after  being  stretched  nine  times  its 
quiescent  length,  so  strong  is  the  substance  after  being  submit- 
ed  to  the  process.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  discovery 
yet  made  in  connection  with  India  Rubber.-— Courier  cf> 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Aqe  is  designed  to  be  a  mediomSx 
that  Life  of  Divins  Humanitt,  which,  amidst  the  crimea, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  tk 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAir  become  united  in  Univenal  B^othe^ 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  pnunotaon  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named :— 

L  Tramitional  RefortM — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishmentB,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pm- 
perism.  Justice  to  Labor,  Land  limitatioD)  Homestead  Ei- 
emption,  Protective  Unions,'  Equitable  Exchange  aod  Cnr- 
rengr,  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Educataon,  Peace. 

II.  Organized  Society—or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

IIL  The  One,  True,  Holy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  m\h  God  m 

perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  reoognisedjnsdfi^i 
by  traditioii,  and  confirmed  by  seieiioe,  ptovi&g  hun  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Umverae,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  UniverBe,  at  once  a  microcosm, ahearen 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  tlie  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  of  So- 
entinc  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movemrats 
at  home  and  abroad — ^ihe  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fidthfnl  minor  of  human  progress. 
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From  the  Landon  Weeidy  Tdlrane. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

OR  THE  HISTORT  OF  A  PROLETAR^lf  FAMILT. 


BT  EUOENE  SUBi 


We  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a  small  room  of  hum- 
ble appearance,  but  perfectly  clean  ;  the  furniture  consisted 
of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  commode,  two  chairs  and  a  table, 
over  which  hung  a  few  shelves  with  some  books. 

On  the  wall,  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  hung  a  sort  of 
trophy ;  consisting  of  a  military  coat,  the  epaulettes  of  a 
non-comnaissioned  officer  of  light  infantry,  surmounting  a 
written  discharge  from  the  service,  in  a  dark  wooden 
frame.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  might  be  seen  a  few 
carpenter's  tools  on  a  bench. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  rifle,  cleaned  and  ready  for  service ; 
and  on  a  small  table  were  a  bnllet-mould,  a  powder-flask 
and  a  cartridge  mould,  with  several  packets  of  cartridges 
already  made. 

The  tenant  of  this  room  was  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
six,  with  a  handsome  manly  countenance.  He  wore  a 
workman's  blouse,  and  was  already  up  and  dressed  ;  he 
leaned  with  his  elbows  oi\  the  ledge  of  the  garret-window, 
and  seemed  gazing  intently  at  M.  Lebrenn's  house,  but 
particularly  at  one  of  the  four  windows,  between  which 
was  the  famous  inscription :  A  PJSpee  de  Brennus, 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  window,  with  its 
snow-white  curtains  closely  drawn,  except  a  wooden  box, 
covered  with  egg-shaped  ornaments  and  mouldings,  neatly 
carved,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  window,  and 
containing  a  few  Christmas  roses  and  snow-drops  in  full 
bloom. 

The  features  of  our  friend  in  the  garret,  while  he  gazed 
at  this  window,  had  a  melancholy  and  mournful  expres- 
sion ;  after  a  few  moments  a  tear  fell  from  the  young  man's 
eyes,  and  trickled  down  upon  his  brown  moustache. 

The  noise  of  the  clock  that  just  struck  the  half-past 
seven  roused  George  Duch6ne  (for  that  was  his  name) 
from  his  reverie ;  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  yet  moist 
eyes  and  left  the  window ;  saying  to  himself  in  a  tone  of 
bitterness — 

"  Bah !  to-day  or  to-morrow  a  bullet  may  rid  me  of  this 
foolish  passion ;  thank  God,  there  will  soon  be  a  little  real 
fighting,  and  my  death  may  at  least  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  freedom." 

Then  after  a  few  moments'  reflection  he  added : 

"  But  my  poor  grandfather, — ^I  was  quite  for^tting 
him !" 

He  then  took  firom  the  comer  of  the  room  a  small 
chafing-dish  full  of  coals,  on  which  he  had  been  melting 
his  bullets,  put  a  little  earthen  pot  on  it,  filled  with  milk, 
and  breaking  in  some  white  bread,  soon  made  an  exquisite 
basin  of  bread  and  milk,  that  might  have  excited  ^e  envy 
of  the  beat  housewife. 


Having  concealed  the  rifle  and  other  warlike  apparatus, 
under  his  mattrass,  he  took  the  pot  to  a  door  cut  out  in 
the  partition,  and  leading  to  the  next  room,  where  a  very 
old  man,  with  a  mild  venerable  &ce  and  long  white  hair, 
was  lying  on  a  bed  far  better  than  George's.  The  old  man 
was  exceedingly  weak,  his  emaciated  and  wrinkled  hands 
were  in  a  constant  tremble. 

**  Grood  morning,  grandfather  t"  said  George,  giving  the 
old  man  an  affectionate  kiss.  ^  Bid  you  sleep  well  last 
night  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  my  boy." 

"  Here's  your  bread  and  milk, — ^I  kept  you  waiting  a 
Httle." 

"  No,  no ;  it's  a  very  little  while  since  it  was  daylight — 
I  heard  thee  get  up  and  open  thy  window,  more  than  an 
hour  ago." 

"  That's  quite  true,  grandfather ;  my  head  felt  a  little 
heavy, — I  took  the  morning  air  rather  early." 

^  I  heard  thee  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  thy 
room,  last  night,  too." 

"  My  poor  dear  grandfather, — ^I  must  have  waked  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  wasnt  asleep. — But  come,  George,  be  candid, — 
there's  something  the  matter  with  thee." 

«  With  me  ?  not  at  all." 

^  For  several  days  thou  hast  been  quite  sad,  and  art  so 
pale  and  changed,  that  I  scarcely  know  thee ;  thou  art  no 
longer  the  merry  fellow  thou  wast,  when  thou  first  left  the 
regiment." 

"  I  assure  you,  grandfather,  that '-** 

"  Assure  me,  assure  me,  indeed  ?  T  know  what  I  see, 
and  thou  canst  not  deceive  me  in  that — I  have  a  mother's 
eyes,  come  now  ?" 

"  That's  true,"  said  George,  smiling,  "  and  I  ought  to 
call  you  grandmother  ;  for  you're  as  kind,  affectionate,  and 
anxious  about  me,  as  a  real  grandmother ;  but  believe  me, 
you  are  quite  mistaken.  Come,  here's  your  spoon— ^wait 
till  I  put  the  little  table  on  your  bed, — ^you'll  be  more 
comfortable." 

And  George  took  from  a  comer  of  the  room  a  pretty 
little  table,  of  polished  walnut-wood,  like  those  used  for 
placing  on  patients'  beds ;  and  after  having  put  the  basin 
of  bread  and  milk  on  it,  he  laid  it  before  the  old  man. 

**  There  is  nobody  like  thee,  my  boy,  for  kind  attention," 
said  he. 

"  I  must  have  been  the  devil  himself  grand&ther,  not 
to  have  made  this  table,  that  is  just  the  thing  for  you,  and 
I  a  cabinet-maker  and  joiner." 

"  Oh  I  thou'rt  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  I  know," 
said  the  old  man,  and  began  eating ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
so  that  he  was  constantly  knocking  the  spoon  against  his 
teeth. 

**  Ah  I  my  poor  boy,"  said  he,  sorrowfully  addressing 
his  grandson.  ^*  See  how  my  hand  shakes ;  I  think  it  gets 
worse  every  day  " 

*'  Not  at  all,  grandfisither,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
getting  better." 
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"  No,  no,  it's  all  over, — ^it's  all  over,  Fm  sure ;  there's 
no  help  for  it  now  ?" 

**  W  ell,  weU,  what  would  you  have  ?  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  it" 

"•  That's  what  I  ought  to  have  done  since  it  began,  but 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  the  idea  of  being  infirm,  and 
a  burden  to  thee,  to  the  end  of  my  days." 

"  Grandfather — grandfather,  we  shall  quarrel  f 

^  And  why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  be  a  gilder  ?  In 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  often  sooner,  half  the  workmen 
become  shaky  old  fellows  like  me  ;  but  they  havn't  always 
a  grandson,  who  spoils  them,  as  I  have." 

"  Grandfather  ?" 

^  Yes,  yes,  thou  spoilest  me  I  I  tell  thee  again — ^thou 
spoilest  me  ?" 

"  Oh !  that's  it,  very  well, — ^Tll  give  you  a  Roland  for 
your  Oliver,  since  it's  the  only  way  to  stop  the  taemif%  fire, 
as  they  say  in  the  army.  Now  then,  I  know  a  fine  old 
fellow  called  father  Morin,  he  was  a  widower,  and  had  a 
daughter  eighteen  years  old ^ 

"  George,  listen !" 

"  No !  no  I  This  good  man  marries  his  daughter  to  a 
capital  young  fellow,  but  a  veiy  denl  for  a  row.  One  day 
he  gets  an  awkward  blow  in  a  quarrel,  and  he  dies  the 
second  year  of  his  marriage,  leaving  a  young  wife  with  a 
httle  boy  in  arms." 

"  George — George ^" 

**  The  poor  wife  suckled  her  child  for  a  time,  but  her 
husband's  death  had  such  an  effect  on  her  that  she  died, — 
and  her  little  boy  is  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather  ?" 

^  Good  God,  George !  but  I  cannot  hear  it !  what  use  is 
it  always  talking  of  that  f 

^  He  was  so  fond  of  this  child  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  away  from  him.  In  the  daytime,  while  he  was  at  his 
workshop,  a  good  woman  took  care  of  the  urchin  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  grand&ther  returned,  he  had  but  one  thought, 
but  one  cry, — ^his  little  George.  lie  nursed  him  as  well 
as  the  best  and  fondest  of  mothers ;  he  ruined  himself  in 
handsome  little  dresses  and  pretty  bonnets,  for  he  dreesed 
him  just  as  he  liked,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  grand- 
son, was  this  affectionate  grandfather;  so  much  so,  that 
the  neighbors  who  all  had  the  greatest  respect  for  this 
worthy  man,  called  him  papoHfiurae,^^ 

"  But,  George " 

"  In  this  way  he  brought  up  the  boy ;  he  constantly 
watched  over  him,  taking  care  of  all  his  wants,  sending 
him  to  school,  then  apprenticing  him,  until ^" 

"  Well,  well,  so  much  the  worse ;"  said  the  old  man,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  himself; ' "  Since  we're  coming  to 
telling  each  others  good  deeds,  my  turn  will  come  next, 
and  we  shall  see  then.  First  of  all,  thou  wert  the  son  of 
my  poor  Georgiana,  of  whom  I  was  so  fond  I  only  did  my 
duty ;  therefore,  think  of  that  a  little  ?" 

"And  I  too, — ^I  only  did  my  duty?" 

"Thou?  don't  tell  me?"  cried  the  old  man,  as  he 
flourished  his  spoon  in  the  most  violent  manner,  "  Thou  ? 
this  is  what  thou  hast  done  ? — ^fortune  saved  thee  from 
conscription." 

"  Grandfather !  take  care " 

"  Oh  1  thou  wilt  not  frighten  me  ?" 

"  You'll  upset  your  basin  if  you  excite  yourself  so  much," 

"I  excited?  good  heavens!  dost  thou  think  I've  no 
blood  in  my  veins  ?  yes,  answer  me,  thou,  who  speakest  of 
others'  kindness :  when  my  infinnity  began,  didst  thou 
think  of  thyself;  wretched  boy  ?  thou  hast  gone  to  a  man 
who  bought  and  sold  his  fellow-men." 

"  Grandfather,  youll  eat  your  soup  cold ;  for  the  love  of 
God  eat  it  warm  ?" 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  thou  would'st  shut  my  mouth ;  Fm  not  thy 
dupe. — ^Yes,  and  what  didst  thou  say  to  this  trader  in 
human  beings  ?     '  My  grandfather  is  infimi ;  he  cannot 


maintain  himself^  he  has  no  resource  but  in  me ;  1  ma^ 
fail  from  sickness  or  want  of  work,  he  is  old ;  insure  him  a 
small  annuity  and  FII  sell  myself  to  you ;'  and  thou  didst 
it,"  said  the  old  man,  the  tears  in  his  eyes ;  as  he  raised 
the  spoon  towards  the  ceiling,  with  so  violent  a  gesture 
that  he  would  have  upset  the  table  and  basin  too  bsd  not 
George  qiiickly  saved  them. 

"  Good  heavens !  grtind&ther,  do  you  keep  joni^if 
quiet?  you're  like  tiie  devil  in  a  sacristy;  youll  u|«et 
everything." 

"That's  of  no  consequence,  it  wont  prevent  me  from 
telling  thee  how  and  why  thou  mad'st  thyself  a  soldier,— 
why  thou  sold'st  thyself  for  me,  to  a  dealer  in  men  f 

"  These  are  all  mere  pretenses,  that  you  mayn't  eat  your 
soup ;  I  see  you  don't  like  it" 

"  Come,"  said  the  good  old  man,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"thou  shalt  see' whether  I  like  soup,  now. — ^This cursed 
boy  has  and  would  distract  me  ?". 

"  Then,  digging  his  spoon  violently  into  the  basin,  and 
quickly  raising  it  to  his  mouth,  he  continued,  as  he  fival- 
lowed  spoonful  after  spoonful — 

"Look,  see,  how  I  dislike  thy  soup; — look — look,  ah! 
I  can't  endure  the  stuff ; — ^look — ^look — ^ah  I  the  lutty 


mess. 


And  at  every  look,  down  went  a  spoonful. 

"  For  God's  sake,  grandfather,  don't  go  so  fest  ?"  crinl 
George,  stopping  the  old  man's  arm,  "you'll  choke 
yourself?" 

"It's  thy  feult  then?  to  tell  me  I  don't  .like  thy  soiiyi, 
when  it's  perfect  nectar  ?"  replied  the  good  man,  becomJD^ 
more  calm,  and  enjopng  his  milk  more  leisurely,— "it's 
real  nectar,  fit  for  the  gods !" 

"  Well,  without  any  vanity,"  said  George,  smiTrng,  "I 
was  famous  in  the  army  for  making  savory  soups.— Ah! 
there  now,  Fm  going  to  fill  your  pipe  ?" 

Then  leaning  over  the  old  man,  he  said,  coaxingly, 

"  £h,  he  hkes  that ; — ^to  smoke  his  little  pipe  in  bed; 
good  old  grandfather  ?" 

"  What  would'st  hjave  me  say  to  thee,  George  ?  thoa 
would'st  make  a  pasha  of  me,  a  regular  pasha ;"  rejtli»?l 
the  old  man,  while  his  grandson  went  to  get  his  pipe  frum 
a  shelf;  he  filled  it,  lighted  it,  and  gave  it  to  fiither  Morin. 
The  latter,  supported  with  his  back  agaiust  the  pillow, 
began  to  smoke  his  pipe  comfortably. 

George,  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  addressed  him: 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?" 

"  Take  my  usual  walk  on  the  Boulevard,  where  I  shnC 
sit  down  a  little,  if  the  weather  is  fine." 

"  Hem !  grandfether,  I  think  you  had  better  put  of 
your  walk  for  to-day ;  you  saw  how  many  crowds  there 
were  in  the  streets  yesterday ;  they  nearly  came  to  blon^ 
with  the  municipals  and  the  city-police.  To-day,  perhajs, 
it  will  be  more  serious." 

"  Oh  dear,  thou  wilt  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the« 
disturbance^,  wilt  thou,  my  boy  ?  I  know  it's  hardtoke^p 
out  of  it,  when  we  feel  we're  in  the  right :  for  it's  out- 
rageous of  the  government  to  prevent  these  banquets.- 
But  I  should  be  so  uneasy  about  thee  ? 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  grandfather,  you  have  nothmc 
to  fear  for  me ;  but  follow  my  advice,  don't  go  out  t<Hli\T' 

"  Well,  there,  my  boy,  I'll  stay  at  home.— I  will  amuse 
myself  with  reading  a  little  in  thy  books,  and  looking  *^ 
the  passengers  through  the  window,  as  I  smoke  my  pip*- 

"  Poor  grandfather,"  smd  George,  smiling,  "  why,  from 
this  height  you'll  see  nothing  but  hats  walking." 

"  It's  all  the  same,  that's  enough  to  amuse  me ;  «^ 
then  I  can  see  the  houses  opposite,  and  the  neighbor 
looking  out  of  window." 


-4»^ 


The  best  way  to  revenge  an  injury  is  to  be  unlike 
aggressor. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS  OPPOSED  TO  DISCOVERIES. 

A  method  of  suddenly  quadrapHng  the  product  of  in- 
dustry, of  influencing  all  masters  to  the  ooncUtional  eman- 
cipation of  negtoes  and  slaves,  of  bringing  all  the  barbarians 
and  savages  (about  whom  philosophy  has  never  troubled 
itself)  into  refined  or  discipHned  manners ;  of  spontaneously 
establishing  all  the  unities  of  langu^,  measures,  moneys 
typography,  etc. !!!  This  is  some  quackery  the  fine  wits 
will  say. 

The  author  has  necessarily  foreseen  the  distrust  which 
gigantic  promises  awaken.  He  would  not  thus  expose 
himself  to  unworthy  suspicion^  were  he  not  sustained  by 
proofe  more  than  sufficient  SdentilSc  charlatans  ta^e  care 
not  to  run  against  public  opinion,  they  take  smooth  and 
insinuating  forms,  tliey  avoid  improbable  anouncements : 
but  he  who  publishes  a  real  discovery,  plays  the  part  of  a 
charlatan  if  he  discmlses  his  truth  so  as  to  contradict  no 
prejudicesj-  or  the  representatives  of  prejudices. 

Columbus,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton,  Harvey,  Linnaeus, 
were  obliged  to  -encounter  their  age  in  pitched  battle,  to 
give  the  lie  to  ita  most  deeply  rooted  opinions. 

Academic  forms  are  very  polite  towards  the  sciences  in 
credit;  the  rule  is  to  incense  everywhere,  if  we  would  glide 
into  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  sophist  The  part  of  a 
discoverer  is  quite  different ;  he  is  no  pretender  to  academic 
honors  or  fashions ;  he  cannot  offer  incense  to  the  prejudices 
which  he  has  dissipated.  To  wish  that  a  discoverer  should 
confine  himself  to  received  ideas  is  Hke  requiring  of  a 
Naturalist  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  of  discovery  that 
ho  should  present  no  new  plant 

Would  those  who  have  gathered  from  Ameriqi  the 
Peruvian  bark,  the  tobacco,  the  potato,  cocoa,  vanilla,  indigo, 
cochineal,  the  viffogne,  have  served  us  better  if  they  had 
only  brought  ba^  with  them  species  already  known  ? 

A  modern  writer  has  justly  said,  *'-The  last  of  crimes 
which  is  forgiven  is  that  of  announcing  new  truths." 
(Thomas — ^Eulogy  on  Descartes.) 

Such  is  my  crime — ^it  is  that  of  unveiling  many  new  and 
eminently  useful  sciences ;  the  most  precious  novelties  have 
been  repelled  at  their  first  appearance.  The  potato  and 
coffee  were  prohibited  by  acts  of  parliament  Vaccination 
and  the  steamboat  have  in  like  manner  been  slandered  on 
their  introduction.  To  misconceive  discoveries  and  insult 
their  authors  is  a  vice  inherent  to  the  civilized  mind.  The 
self-love  of  different  classes  finds  its  account  in  this  van- 
dalism ;  philosophers  incline  to  stifle  a  discovery  which  com- 
promises their  sj^tems,  and  blockheads  fancy  themselves 
wits  when  they  laugh,  as  in  the  age  of  Columbus,  at  a 
theory  before  it  has  been  proved.  Hence,  every  one  agrees 
to  repulse  discoveries,  and  even  novelties  half  in  favor. 
Se\ign6  was  applauded  when  she  said  "  People  will  get 
tired  of  coffee  as  of  Racine's  tragedies.*" 

As  a  motive  for  distrust  and  persecution  of  disoo^erers, 
it  is  objected  that  there  are  many  charlatans.  This  is  the 
fiiult  of  the  learned  world,  which  has  established  no  juiy 
of  examination,  and  which  is  organized  in  sndi  a  manner 
as  only  to  favor  intrigue.  Cite  a  charlatan  who  has  been 
repelled ;  cite  an  inventor  who  has  not  beeti.  The  acade- 
mies, to  excuse  themselves,  cast  the  blame  upon  unenlight- 
ened ages.  Has  not  ours,  which  conceives  itself  provided 
with  light,  rejected  Fulton  and  Lebon,  inventors  of  the 
steamboat,  and  of  gas-lighting. 

Leaving  this  discussion,  let  us  introduce  the  reader  to 
our  subject  by  a  scale  of  the  social  periods,  whose  mechan- 
ism at  last  IS  discovered. 

Humanity  in  its  social  career  has  thirty-mx  periods  to 
pass  through,  of  which  I  here  ^ve  tlie  six  first,  which  will 
suflSce  for  the  text  of  this  volume. 


SCALE  OF  TRB  Ist  AOB   OF   THB   SOCIAL  WORLD. 


Periods 

anterior 

to  industry. 


"K.  Bastard — ^without  man — gigantio*  experi- 
mental creation  destroyed  by  great  geological 
catastrophe. 

1.  Primitive— called  Eden.        .        .  *c.  2 

2.  Savage  or  state  of  idleness.        .      .  c.  3 


andrepognantiii  (  3.  Patriarchate — trivial  industry. 
*ta"i£lSSita*ta  ]  4-  Barbarism— moderate  industry. 


Industry,  fragmentary,  bur* 
densome 
ite  mettioda-iU- 
and  false .  , 

regard  to  general  wealth  /  5.  Civilization — great  mdustry. 

and  eqjoyment.  c?  .r 

6.  Guaranteeism. 

Induatrvt  aoelal, 

JustiydMributed, 

attraictlre. 


7.  Simple  association.         .         .        c.  4 

8.  Compound  associaton  or  Passional 
Harmony  c.  5 

It  will  suddenly  and  spontaneously  extend  to  the  entire 
human  race  by  the  sole  influence  of  profit,  pleasure,  and 
especially  of  industrial  attraction,  whose  mechanism  is  un- 
known by  our  politicians  and  moralists.  We  feel  the  need  • 
of  it  more  and  more,  for  we  can  bring  to  agricultural  labora 
— ^neither  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  even  by  premiums^ 
concessions  of  Hberty,  advance  of  means.  Nor  the  negroes 
of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  colonist  as 
judicious  as  generous.  Nor  the  savages  of  America—either 
corrupted  or  destroyed  by  their  contact  with  dvilization — 
or  replied  by  it  to  distant  regions.  The  communists 
speculations  of  the  Owen  sect  have  fiuled  completely :  no 
horde  of  savages  and  no  proprietors  of  slaves  having 
chosen  to  adopt  his  system,  entirely  opposed  to  nature — 
neither  attractive  nor  lucrative. 

In  order  to  create  attraction,  it  was  necessary  to  discover 
the  prooedme  called  Passional  Series  explained- in  this  work. 
It  is  gradually  established  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  periods 
of  the  proceeding  table. 

The  6th  period  creates  only  a  half  attraction,  and  would 
not  yet  seduce  the  savages;  the  7th  would  begin  to  draw 
them  $  the  8th  would  attract  them  fully,  and  idso  the  rich 
idle  classes  to  industry. 

.  We  can  leap  over  the  6th  and  7th  periods,  thanks  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Passional  Series,  which  is  the  mechan* 
ism  of  the  8th  period. 

The  knowledge  of  the  scale  of  Social  Destinies  will 
dissipate  our  prejudices  about  happiness.  We  have  up<m 
this  subject  notions  so  erroneous,  tiiiat  philosophy  concedes 
to  us  some  30  Mse  rights  of  man — soverignty,  and  others 
of  which  he  has  no  need— then  refuses  to.  us  the  7  naturid 
rights. 

1.  Hunting.  2.  Fishing.  3.  Gathering.  4.  Pasturage. 
5.  Internal  league.  6.  Absence  of  care.  7.  £xtemal 
plunderf — Graduated  miniotum.    E.  Real  liberties. 

It  is  only  in  the  8th  period  that  we  can  fully  obtain 
either  of  these  liberties,  orpre/en^U  equivalents.  The  social 
world  will  pass  to  this  8th  period  by  leaping  over  the  6th 
and  7tb,  whose  discovery  and  transit  might  have  still  cost 
many  ages  firom  the  influence  of  obscuratism ;  an  old  in- 

'*Th6  letter  c  indicates  the  epochs  of  past  and  future 
creations  of  which  we  shall  speak  m  ch.  64.  I  do  not  mention 
the  9th  and  following  periods  because  we  can  rise  at  present 
only  to  the  8th  period,  already  infiuitely  happy  in  comparison 
with  the  four  existing  societies. 

t  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  customs  of  savage  hordes  are 
here  alluded  to.  This  natural  tendency  is  also  strongly 
developed  in  schoolboys,  orchardpi^bbers,  &e.  Association 
absorbs  and  neutralizes  idl  of  its  pernicious  features. 

1st  By  universal  abundance. 

2d.  %  attractive  employment 

8d.  ]^  conciliation  and  interiockmg  of  interests. 

4th.  By  the  refinements  of  education  and  social  culture. 

6th.  By  general  confidence,  and  removal- of  high  fences  and 
other  obstructions,  which  in  the  system  of  selfish  accumulation 
and  appropriation  of  the  soil,  excite  to  outnge  and  wanton 
destnibtiim  tiiose  who  aie  rudely  excluded. 
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tellectual  disease,  created  by  leanied  antiquity,  which  de- 
picts to  us  nature  as  impenetrable  and  veiled  in  brass. 

listen  to  Cicero,  ^  Latent  iski  omnia  crcusis  occultata 
et  circumfusa  tenebris  ita  ut  nulla  acies  humani  ingenii 
tanta  sit  quae  in  ctxlum  penetrate  in  terram  intrare  possitr 
All  things  lie  hid,  concealed  and  developed  in  thick  dark- 
ness, so  that  no  edge  of  human  genius  is  so  keen  that  it 
canpenetrate  the  heaven  or  enter  the  earth. 

Here  are  visicms  of  brazen  veils  well  established  by 
learned  antiquity.  The  modems  go  into  the  opposite  excess 
in  their  boastings  of  streams  of  light,  whence  we  see  only 
indigence,  fraud,  oppression,  and  vicious  circles  of  prejudice 
and  error  proceeding. 

Some  modest  learned  men,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
others,  have  promulgated  more  reasonable  opinions — declar- 
ing that  social  policy  was  in  its  cradle — that  reason  Was  lost 
in  a  labyrinth.  From  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  to  Montaigne, 
they  have  said  "  What  I  best  know  is,  that  I  know  nothing." 
These  moderate  opinions  pass  unheeded.  An  excessive 
vanity  has  prevailed,  especially  among  the  inflated  philoso- 
phers. Crebillon  supposed  that  after  him  no  subjects  would 
remain  for  tragedy. 

Thus  the  politicians,  metaphysicians,  the  moralists,  the 
economistB,  have  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  no 
society  could  be  discovered  superior  to  ci\nlization,  or  bar- 
barism, which  are  the  limits  of  their  narrow  conceptions. 
They  are  engulphed  in  the  chimeras  of  perfectable  civiliasa- 
tion,  (refuted  in  the  6th  and  ^th  sections.)  They  are  be- 
numbed by  their  reverence  for  pitiful  incomes  of  400,000 
francs  in  Paris.  I  prove  in  the  Postface  that  each  of  them 
will  be  able  to  draw  such  reveime  from  the  profits  of  his 
own  labor  in  the  Societary  State. 

Let  them  then  quiet  their  alarm  on  the  the  discovery 
of  social  destinies.  But  fear  does  not  reason,  blind  corpora- 
tions do  not  retreat,  they  cannot  be  converted  in  mass, 
httle  matters,  it  will  suffice  to  undeceive  a  very  small  mi- 
nority, to  tempt  it  by  the  charm  of  an  immense  glory  and 
fortune  assured  to  every  distinguished  writer  who  shall 
first  dare  to  denounce  the  chimeras  called  politics,  moral 
science,  political  economy — a  true  cataract  which  blinds  the 
human  mind :  these  sciences  have  only  attained  to  turn 
the  nations  from  the  paths  of  progression — the  Social 
scale. 

We  shall  see  in  this  work  that  a  small  experiment  of  the 
natural  or  societary  order,  applied  to  eighteen  hundred  per- 
sons, will  cover  with  ridicule  the  civilized  and  barbarous 
societies,  and  prove  that  they  are  not  the  destiny  of  man. 

Then  will  terminate  our  silly  babbling  about  happiness, 
wisdom,  virtue,  philanthrophy ;  it  will  be  proved  that  true 
happiness  consists  in  producing  and  enjoying  great  wealth 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  ;*  a  truth  which  our 
philosophers  have  denied,  because  their  science  can  give 
this  sort  of  happiness  to  no  one,  not  even  to  sybarites  and 
monarchs. 

"^If  this  sounds  like  materialism  to  the  civilized  ear,  it  is  be- 
cause civilization  is  itself  the  unspiritual  miscreator,  which  de- 
grades wealth,  labor,  and  pleasure.  In  the  attractive  industry 
of  the  passional  series,  which  gives  to  work  a  soul,  to  sympa- 
thy a  body,  every  natural  object  of  human  activity  becomes  a 
focus  of  social  sympathies,  of  the  harmonics,  of  the  senses,  and 
the  triumphs  of  intellect.  When  Fourier  speaks  of  wealth 
and  pleasure  attained  and  enjoyed  in  association,  they  imply 
the  integral  development  of  both  soul  and  body. 

Wealth  he  defines  elsewhere,  as  compound  of 

External  wealth — ^the  objects  of  human  desire. 

Internal  wealth — ^health,  the  subjective  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment :  and  health  itself  is  compound  of  physical  health  and 
spiritual  health,  giving  powerful  and  harmonious  passions  and 
vi^rous  efficiency  of  action. 

courier  elsewhere  shows  that  happiness  consists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  destinies  to  attraetions ;  that  God  inspires  the  various 
creatures  of  each  grade  of  life,  and  of  each  planet  or  star 
with  attraction,  and  desire  only  for  such  actions,  such  posses- 


ions, and  such  degrees  of  enjoyment  as  lie  within  their  possible 
attainment,  so  that  attraction  is  at  once  the  spur  and  perpetoai 
stimulus  until  destinies  are  attained,  and  the  reward  after  this  at- 
tainment The  fish  which  is  only  provided  with  gills,  shows  n.^ 
desire  for  the  more  highly  oxygenaled  atmosphere  which  birds 
and  animals  breathe ;  and  the  rustic  laborer  does  not  aspire  to  the 
soirees  of  the  fashionable  worid,  unless  he  be  internally  con- 
scions  of  undeveloped  powers  and  ca^padtiea,  whose  sphere 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  him.  The  eeoeral  diflconteol 
which  prevails  is  then  simply  a  proof  that  all  individual  saiis. 
factions  are  fallacious,  short  of  the  collective  attainment  of  our 
race  to  ita  true  destiny,  in  which  the  true  happiness  of  the 
selfish  and  the  generous  are  alike  inextricably  blended. 
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Fiom  the  London  Morning  QiroBide. 

LABOR  AND  THE  POOR. 

THK  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Before  proceeding,  as  I  propose  to  do,  separately  and  in 
detail  with  the  counties  which  are  named  at  the  head  d 
this  letter,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  extent  and  population  of 
that  portion  of  the  eastern  district  of  England  oompri-ed 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  These  three 
counties  together  contained  in  1831  a  population  of  one 
million  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  souk 
In  1841  the  number  had  increased  to  1,072,716,  Krin^ 
about  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  population  of  England 
and  Wales.  Assuming  that  the  population  has  increai?4f*l 
in  the  same  ratio  during  the  eight  years  since  1841,  as  in 
the  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  present  population  of 
the  three  counties  would  be  about  1,130,716.  Between 
the  years  1831  and  1841  the  increase  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  6.8  per  cent,  while  the  increase  for  the  whole  <^ 
England  and  Wales  had  been  13  per  cent  Consequently, 
the  increase  in  this  portion  of  the  eastern  is  district  6.2  pr 
cent  below  the  average  per  centage  of  increase  in  Enj^hmd 
and  Wales.  The  three  counties  contain  within  their  boun- 
daries 3,190,060  acres,  or  asuperfides  equal  to  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that,  since  the  population  of  these  three  coun- 
ties— being  equal  to  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple— ^is  spread  over  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  pressure  of  population  is  below  the  avera^^ 
of  the  whole  country.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  luO 
statute  acres  is,  for  Essex,  35.2 — for  Suffolk,  32.5 — ^for 
jSTorfolk,  31.9.  There  are  16  counties  which  have  a  lower 
number  of  inhabitants  to  (me  hundred  acres  than  Norfolk 
— 19  have  less  than  Suffolk — and  24  less  than  Essex. 

Having  thus  dealt  in  a  very  general  manner  with  the 
whole  of  the  group  of  counties,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
touch  very  briefly  upon  the  leading  physical  and  social  fea- 
tures of  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  enter 
fully  into  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  inquiry — 
namely,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  da^eeas  of  the 
county. 

The  county  of  Suffolk  is  in  length  firom  north  to  south 
about  fifty-two  miles.  On  the  east  it  has  the  Ocean  for  its 
boundary ;  the  rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  imd  Little  Ouse  dir 
vide  it  on  the  north  firom  Norfolk ;  the  river  Lark  divides 
it  from  Cambridge  on  the  west,  and  the  Stour  separates  it 
on  the  south  from  the  county  of  Essex.  It  contains  1,513 
square  statute  miles,  or  969,600  acres.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  of  diluvial  formation.  In  the  north- 
western parts  it  is  chalky — ^while  Norfolk  crag  and  London 
clay  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  other  parts.  The  soil  is 
not  generally  what  might  be  called  rich ;  a  great  portion  of 
it  is  of  a  light  and  poor  character.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  within  the  county  forty  thousand  acres  of 
rich  loam,  eighty  thousand  of  marl,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  sand  upon  a  subsoil  of  crag,  (and  occasionally  of 
a  rich  character,)  and  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
poor  sand  and  chalk.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousaad  acras 
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are  considered  to  be  under  tillage,  five  hundred  thousand 
in  pasture,  and  229,200  wooded  or  unproductive.  The 
tillage  of  Suffolk  bears  nthcr. a  high  character,  and  the 
farmers  generally  are  not  deficient  in  practical  or  scientific 
skill.  The  chief  products  of  the  county  are — cement, 
stone,  lime,  marl,  bricks,  salt,  com,  horses,  (for  which  it  is 
famous,)  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  malt.  There  are  also 
considerable  manufactures  carried  on  at  Ipswich.  The  sea 
coast  is  low,  and  is  considered  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  sand-banks  and  shoals  which  abound  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  scarcely  a  town  c^  any  size  in  the  interior 
that  cannot  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
various  rivers  for  inland  navigation.  There  are  about 
fifty-two  miles  of  railway  completed  within  the  county, 
wiiich  connect  the  principal  towna  in  its  central  and  west- 
em  districts. 

In  1831  the  population  of  Suffolk  was  296,317 ;  in  1841 
it  had  increased  to  315,073.  Assuming  that  the  increase 
of  population  for  the  eight  years  s^nce  1841  has  been  in 
the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, it  will  be  found  that  Suffolk  has  increased  since  1841 
at  the  rate  of  5.4  per  cent — ^which  upon  the  census  of 
1841,  would  be  equivalent  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  would 
make  the  present  population  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  and  seventy-three. 

The  number  of  persons  returned  as  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  census  of  1841  were — males,  .above  twenty  years  of 
age,  31,237  ;  under  twenty,  4,935  ;  females,  above  twenty, 
506  ;  under  twenty,  132 ;  n^aking  a  total  of  male  and  fe- 
male agricultural  laborers,  of  all  ages,  of  36,870.  Of 
farmers  and  graziers  there  were  6,380,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  number  of  laborers  employed  by 
each  farmer  or  grazier  was  not  quite  7,  but  only  6.7.  The 
number  of  domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  was  17,174, 
or  rather  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  population ; 
and  of  this  number  7,081  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  amount  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  property 
and  income  tax  is  £l,7l7,825 — ^being  1.07  jper  cent  above 
the  average  of  the  same  amount  of  population  throughout 
Entrland  and  Wales.  The  number  of  independent  persons 
in  the  county  was  7,499,  or  15.1  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age. About  thirty  thousand  of  the  population  are  employ- 
ed in  trade,  conuncrce,  and  manu^tures ;  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  1,343  in  connection  with  fisheries,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  shipping,  879  employed  in  silkworks, 
169  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  trade,  322  in  weaving,  75 
spinners,  412  engaged  in  the  malt  trade,  and  131  in  iron- 
works. The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1841  was 
64,041,  being  at  the  rate  of  4.9  persons  to  each  house — : 
the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  house  in  England, 
exclusive  of  Wales,  being  5.5.  There  is,  therefore,  it  would 
appear,  a  larger  amount  of  house  accomodation  in  Suffolk 
than  the  average  of  the  whole  of  England.  The  number 
of  individual  depositors  in  savings  banks  has  increased  from 
9,332  in  1840,  to  13,038  in  1847.  The  amount  of  de- 
))osits  in  the  former  year  tvas  £280,918 ;  and  in  the  latter, 
£375,145.  In  the  years  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  each  depositor  was,  during  each  year,  £30 
— and  for  the  remaining  five  years,  it  was  £29  in  each 
y(^ar.  In  1847,  the  average  amount  of  each  depositor  was 
£2  more  than  the  average  of  England  and  Wales ;  in  each 
of  the  years,  1840-1-2-4-6,  it  was  £1  more  ;  and  in  1843 
and  '45,  the  amount  was  equal  to  the  average. 

Foremost  and  most  imporUmt,  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  Suffolk,  stands  its  agricultural  laborers,  amounting,  as 
.We  have  seen,  to  not  less  that  36,870  persons,  of  both 
«exes  and  all  ages.  But  this  number  represents  only  those 
vho  are  actually  employed  in  agricultural  work.  The 
subject  of  the  present  investigation  is,  "Labor  and  the 
I*oor,*'  and  although  36,870  may  be  the  number  of  those 
whose  industry  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  yet 


the  inquiry  must  be  extended  to  those  who,  unable  from 
youth  or  other  circumstance  to  labor  in  the  fields,  are  still 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their  support.  A  calculation 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Porter,  m  lus  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  founded  upon  the  census  of  1841,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  there  were  then  in  the  United  Kingdom 
3,343,974  persons  engaged  in  agricultural,  including  occu- 
pies, farmers,  graziers,  and  laborers — ^and  that  there  were 
dependant  upon  them  13,604,915,  or  about  four  times  the 
number  of  those  actually  employed.  The  number  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  in  1841,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  36,870.  Assuming  the  same  ratio 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  laborers  alone,  as  w^ith  respect  to 
the  occupiers,  farmers,  graziers,  and  laborers  collectively,  it 
would  follow  that  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
agricultural  labor  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  those  who  are  actually  employed  as  laborers.  Adopt- 
ing this  proportion,  tlierefore,  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation, 
we  shall  have  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  147,480  persons  of 
all  ages  dependent  upon  agricultural  labor  for  their  support 
To  this  number,  however,  must  be  added  the  increase  wliich 
has  taken  place  in  the  population  since  1841,  at  the  rate  of 
5.4  per  cent;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  total  of  156,012 
persons — or  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population 
of  Suffolk — who  are  either  actually  engaged  in,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  agricultural  labor  for  their  subsistence. 

Upon  comparing  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
with  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  they  are  employed— 
including  only  pasture  and  arable^the  proportion  will  be 
about  4.9  to  every  100  acres.  Upon  making  the  same 
calculation  with  respect  to  six  other  agricultural  ooimties — 
namely,  Linconshire,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Wilts—I  find  the  proportion  of  If^borers  to  100  acres 
is  as  follows : — ^Linconshire,  3  ;  Norfolk,  4.1 ;  Essex  and 
Sussex,  4.8  ;  Dorsetshire,  2.7 ;  Wilts,  7.7.  The  amount  of 
agricultural  labor  employed  in  Suffolk,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivated  soU  is  therefore  greater  than  in  any  of  the  coun- 
ties above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  Wilts.  The 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Suffolk  may  be 
taken  to  be — » 

260,000  acre»of  arable  land,  at  7Z.  per  acre  .  £1,750,000 
600,000  acres  pasture,  at  6/.  per  acre  ,      3,000,000  . 


Total, £4,760,000 

Being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £130  to  each  laborer  employ- 
ed. The  sum  which  may  be  considered  as  paid  for  wages 
to  the  persons  so  employed— as  near  as  I  have  been  enabled^ 
to  judge  from  the  information  I  have  received  as  to  the* 
rates  of  wages,  and  the  amount  of  employment  given 
during  the  year,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  would  be 
as  follows : — 

The  total  number  of  male  laborers  above  20  years  of 
age  is  81,337,  of  whom  there  Wer^ — 

One-fonrth,  or  7,809,  at  12s.  per  week,  for 

52  weeks, £243^^60 

One-fonrth,  or  7,809,  at  9s.  per  week,  for 

62  weeks,        ...  .         182,728 

The  renuunder,  amounting  to  16,619,  at  an 

average  of  78.  6d.  per  week,  for  40 

weeks, 234,270 

Total  male  laborers,  above  20  years  of  age, 

566  female  laborers,  above  20,  at  68.  per  week,  for 

4U  weeKs,        ....... 

4,936  males,  under  20,  at  3s.  6d.  per  week,  for  40 

weeks, 

132  fenudes,  under  20,  at  2a.  6d.  per  week,  for  40 

weeks, 


£660,248 

5,660 

84,546 

660 


Total,      ...  .        .        ,        .      £701,113 

During  the  harvest  month  the  laborers,  however,  receive 
double  wages ;  and  the  amount  so  paid— taking  the  above 
ealculatioQ  as  the  basi*— ^ould  be  £60^11,  which  adde4 
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to  the  sum  paid  in  regular  wages,  makes  a  total  of 
£761,424  paid  in  wages  for  agricultural  labor  in  Suffolk, 
being  equal  to  about  £21  per  annum  to  each  laborer. 

ihving  thus  referred  to  the  general  statistics  of  labor,  I 
proceed  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  immediate 
object  of  my  inquiry,  namely,  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
himself.  In  so  doing  I  shall  first  deal  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  of  the  most  paramoimt  importance  with  respect  to 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  poor — ^I  mean  their 
physical  condition. 

In  traveling  through  the  county  of  Suffolk,  perhaps  the 
first  thing  which  would  strike  the  attention  of  the  traveler 
^  would  be  the  &ct  that  he  would  scarcely  see  a  single  cot- 
tage untenanted.  Upon  making  inquiries  into  this  subject, 
I  have  uniformly  been  told  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  population,  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  or  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
cottage  accomodation  for  the  people.  Many  of  the  cottages, 
espeoally  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
towns,  are  greatly  overcrowded  with  persons  who  work  in 
the  town,  and  who  wish  to  live  near  their  work.  In  top 
many  oases  the  occupiers  of  the  cottages,  regardless  of  the 
want  of  decency  and  comfort  which  must  fofiow  from  such 
a  practice,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  these  persons  as 
lodgers,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  paying  their  rents, 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  are  enormously 
high,  compared  with  the  accommodation  provided.  Where 
the  owners  of  the  soil  reside  among  their  tenantry,  or 
where  the  estates  are  left  to  the  management  of  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cottages  and  tenants  are  the  most  com- 
fortable. In  many  portions  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
county  this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  I  might  mention  numer- 
ous instances  of  this  which  have  come  under  my  own  no- 
tice. The  cottages  upon  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  near  Haiesworth,  have  both  a  comfortable  and  an 
ornamental  appearance.  They  are  generally  built  of  brick, 
with  tile  roofs ;  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  less  than  four 
rooms,  and  they  have  also  suitable  out-of5ces,  and  are  well 
supplied  with  cupboards  and  pantries.  They  are  generally 
only  one  story  in  height,  the  bed  rooms  being  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  parlors  and  kitchens.  The  cottages  also  upon 
the  estates  of  Sir  Edward  Eerrison,  near  Stradbrooke,  are 
remarkable  for  their  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 
They  generally  contain  four  or  five  rooms,  and  in  all  cases 
they  have  pieces  of  groimd  either  attached  to  them  or  at 
a  small  distance  varymg  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  There  are  probably  few  gentleman  in  the 
county  who  have  successfully  devoted  so  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  cottages  upon  their 
estates  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benyon,  at  Culford,  who  resides 
about  five  miles  from  Buiy.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance  of  these  dwellingd.  They  are 
built  with  blue  flint  stones,  which  are  dug  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  are  faced  with  bricks.  T^e  roo&  are  slated 
— ^the  color  of  the  slates  and  of  the  blue  flints  being  agree- 
ably relieved  by  the  &cings  of  brick.  Each  cottage  has 
four  roolns — some,  which  have  been  more  recently  erected, 
contain  five.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is  a  '*  keeping- 
room,"  used  as  a  pantry,  or  larder ;  a  back-kitchen,  fitted 
with  a  copper,  stone  sink,  and  other  conveniences ;  a  small 
room  which  is  used  as  a  cellar;  a  sitting-room  in  the 
front  of  the  house  about  14  feet  by  12  feet,  and  1 
feet  in  height;  and  two  bed-rooms  up  stairs.  At  a 
short  distance  from  each  set  of  cottages  (they  are 
generally  built  in  pairs,  and  in  some  cases  mere  are  three 
standing  together)  there  is  a  wooden  erection  with  a  tile 
roo^  enclosing  a  place  for  fuel,  a  privy  for  each  cottage, 
and  an  oven.  In  some  instances  th^  oven  and  coal  cellar 
are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  cottage,  and  the  privy 
stands  a  short  distance  firom  the 'cottage.    Mr.  Benyon  in- 


formed me  that  his  tenants  were  always  regular  and  puII^ 
tual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  he  believed  that  a 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  their  moral  condition 
since  their  dwellings  had  been  improved.  The  cost  of 
the  double  cottages  averaged  about  £170,  or  £85  each. 
Attached  to  each  of  them  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land. 

The  cottages  at  Buxhall  are  also  deserving  of  the  kigb- 
est  commendation.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  late  Rector  of  the 
parish,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  best  mode  of  constructing  laborer's  dwellings.    A  few 
years  since  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  A^culttiTal 
Society  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.      His  excellent 
and  amiable  wife  accompanied  me  to  several  of  the  cottagi-s; 
and  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  them  to  see  that 
the '  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  tenants  have  been  crowsed  with  so  com- 
plete and  signal  success.     The  cottages  are  built  of  t^j^ 
made  up  in  ^e  form  of  large  bricks  and  dried  in  the  ran; 
they  have  thatched  rooft — ^it  being  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  thatch,  when  well  done,  is  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  slate  or  tile  roo&.     The  cottages 
are  built  in  pairs,  and  have  each  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor, '  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  pantry,   and  two  rooms 
above.     The  kitchen,  or  down-stairs  room,  has  a  brick 
floor,  and  is  provided  with  an  oven  and  a  small  cupboard. 
The  whole  of  the  rooms  are  well  lighted.      There  is  no 
ceiling  to  the  lower  room ;  the  rafters  and  timbers  are 
stained  to  imitate  dark  oak,  and  they  afford  a  very  pleasinir 
contrast  to  the  whitewashed  walls.     The  cottages  are  well 
drained,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  water.     The  chimneys 
are  built  in  an  octagonal  shape,  with  small  white  bricks, 
of  a  somewhat  ornamental  style,  and  they  give  to  the 
houses  a  pleasing  picturesque  appearance.      The  cost  of 
the  pair  of  cottages  just  described  was  somewhat  under 
£1 20.     On^  of  the  rules  enforced  by  Mr.  Hill  upon  letting 
his  cottages  is — "  no  pigs,  no  poultry,  no  lodgers."    He 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  adopted  this  rule  in  order  to 
allay  or  remove  the  jealously  which  is  very   generally 
found  to  exist  on  the  part  of  tne  farmers  towards  anj  o( 
their  workpeople  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these.     They  have  an  opinion— 
whether  well  founded  or  not  I  cannot  say — that  keeping 
pigs  and  poultry  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  honesty  of 
their  laborers ;  and  they  fear  that  occasionally  some  po^ 
tion  of  their  grain  naight  find  its  way  into  the  com-binns 
of  the  cottagers.      T^e  rule  against  taking  lodgers  has 
been  framed  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  overcrow(£ng 
of  cottages.     With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  rents 
by  the  tenants,  Mrs.  Hnl  informed  me  that  they  were  al- 
ways punctual  to  the  day.     "  Last  Michaelmas-day,"  ^^^ 
said,  "  twenty-eight  of  the  tenants  dined  with  us,  sm 
every  one  of  them  brought  his  three  guineas  for  the  years 
rent,  to  the  vfery  halfpenny." 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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THE  SOCULISTS  CATECHISM. 


BT  Loms  BLAirC. 


Q.    Does  Equality  exist  in  the  present  state  of  societW 
A.     Certainly  not,  for  on  the  one  side  are  all  the  ad-^ 
vantages,  on  the  other  all  the  burdens ;  or  in  the  langi^^ge 
of  the  people,  some  overflow  with  wealth,  while  others  wan 
the  necessaries  of  life.  . 

Q,    But  is  there  not  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  hif^ 
A.    Mere   words.     Justice  not  being  gratuitoiw,  now 
can  equality  exist  between  the  rich  man  who  i^  ^^ 
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and    the  poor  man,  who  is  unable,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  it. 

Q.  Does  Fratewity  exist  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, 

A.  No,  for  the  principle  of  all  our  institution^,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs,  is  the  base  and  cowardly  one  of 
JSvery  man  for  hifMelf  and  Qodfor  ua  all, 

Q.     Our  present  system  of  Society  tiben,  although  pre- 
tending to  the  name  of  Chnstain,  is  in  no  way  conformable 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  ? 
A.      By  no  means. 

Q.  B!ow  then  shall  we  establish  this  holy  doctrine  and 
realize  the  formula  by  which  it  so  admirably  expresses  its 
three  peculiar  features ;.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

A.  By  ensuring  the  moral  and  intellectual  development 
of  all  without  exception,  through  •the  instrumentality  of  a 
uniform,  gratuitous,  and  compulsory'  education;  and  by 
guranteeing  the  right  to  labor,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
principle  of  asssooiation  for  that  of  iNDmnrALiSM. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  iNDiymuAUsii  ? 
A  It  is  that  principle  which  causes  each  man  to  care 
for  him-self  alone,  to  promote  his  own  private  interest  at 
any  expense,  even  of  society  itself. 

'Q.     'What  IS  the  most  striking  of  the  principles  of  in- 
dividualism in  society  as  now  constituted  ? 
A,     Competition. 
Q.     "What  ]r  competition  ? 

A,  It  is  the  effort  of  each  to  enrich  himself  by  the  ruin 
of  others :  among  the  proletarians  who  have  their  daily 
bread  to  get,  it  is  the  attempt  of  each  to  get  himself  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  others. 

Q.  What  are.  the  natural  effects  of  competition.. 
A.  Envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  low 
tricks,  adulteration  of  commodities,  unbounded  avarice,  low- 
ering of  wages,  waste  of  the  energies  of  society  through 
convicting  interests,  and  enormous  and  permanent  destruc^ 
lion  of  capital,  production  left  to  the  direction  of  chance, 
the  weak  oppressed  by  the  strong — ^in  a  word,  the  ruin  of 
all  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Competition  is  the 
war  of  industry;  its  results  are  the  same* as  thosd  of  war, 
without  its  glory,  courage,  and  self-devotion. 

Q.  But  does  not  competition  give  rise  to  emulation  ? 
A.  Yes ;  if  by  emulation  you  mean  the  fierceness  with 
which  two  enemies  endeavor  to  kill  one  another ;  but  cer- 
tmnly  not,  if  you  mean  an  ardent  desire  to  be  the  foremost 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  increase  your  own. 

Q.     Whence  arises  real  emulation  9 
A.     From  association. 
Q.     What  is  associahon  I 

A.  It  is  that  principle  by  which  men,  instead  of  isola- 
ting themselves,  fighting  for  hfe  and  fortune  as  for  some 
booty,  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  are  led  to  harmo- 
nize their  wills,  to  combine  their  talents,  and  woric  together 
at  a  common  task,  of  which  each  would  receive  Uie  fruits 
according  to  his  wants,  after  having  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction in  proportion,  to  his  abilities. 

Q.  What  are  the  results  of  association  ? 
A.  Love,  the  harmony  of  the  individual  with  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and,  consequently,  an  honorable  emulation ; 
the  introduction  of  science  in  the  place  of  chance,  the  im- 
limited  increase  of  public  wealth  by  a  scientific  combination 
of  the  various  powers  of  nature,  and  its  distribution  accor- 
ding to  the  vanous  wants  of  the  individuals ;  in  one  word, 
the  real  practice  of  Christianity, — ^Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.  Association  is  no  other  than  the  organization 
of  labor  on  the  basis  of  fanuly  arrangements,  and  its  re- 
sults are  the  same. 

Q.    How  are  we  to  pass  from  the  present  order  of  things 
to  that  which  you  contemplate  I 
A    By  the  intervention  of  Goveroment. 


Q.    What  is  the  Government  or  State  ? 

A.  It  is  a  body  of  upright  and  distinguished  men, 
chosen  by  their  equals  to  guide  us  all  on  our  way  to 
hberty. 

Q.  '  Why  do  you  say  that  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  consecration  and  establishment  of  hberty. 

A  This  results  from  the  definition  we  have  already 
given  of  liberty.  For  liberty  being  not  only  the  universally 
acknowledged  ridht,  but  the  actual  power  insured  to  every 
citizen  of  ^y  developing  his  faculties,  it  follows  that  so- 
ciety owes  to  each  of  its  members  the  benefits  of  instruction, 
without  which  human  energy  is  stifled  at  its  veiy  birth, 
and  should  provide  him  with  me  means  and  implements  of 
labor,  without  which  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant.  How, 
then,  can  society  ensure  to  each  of  its  members  both  in- 
struction and  the  implements  of  labbr,  if  not  by  the 
Grovemment,  which  is  the  representative  and  epitome  of 
societv  ? 

if 

Q.  Does  not  the  word  Government  or  State  imply  an 
idea  of  tyranny  ? 

A.  Yes;  wherever  power  is  something  distinct  from  the 
people ;  wherever  it  is  allowable  for  any,  whether  an  in- 
dividual or  ^  party,  to  say  with  Louis  XIV.,  ^^  I  am  the 
State !"  Wherever  power  is  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
duty.  But  in  the  new  world  which  the  Socialist  contem- 
plates, the  Gevemment  is  the  people  managing  their  own 
affairs  by  means  of  their  delegates,  and  the  grand  maxim 
of  the  State  would  be,  ^  The  chiefest  of  all  is  the  servant 
of  all." 

Q.  Why  is  it  desirable  for  the  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  Social  regeneration  ? 

A  Because  it  is  too  vast  a  work,  is  opposed  by  too 
many  obstacles,  blind  interests,  and  absurd  prejudices,  to  be 
easily  accomplished  by  isolated  individual  attempts.  It  re- 
quires nothing  less  than  the  united  energies  of  all,  power- 
rally  exercised  by  the  most  upright  and  intelligent.  The 
Government  undertaking  to  regenerate  society  is  lij^e  the 
head  consulting  for  the  health  of  the  body. 

Q.  Can  the  work  of  Social  regeneration  be  undertaken 
or  accomplished  by  a  single  attempt  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  much 
time,  patience,  and  watchfulness,  and  could  be  brought 
about  solely,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  series  of  well- 
digested  measures,  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this 
Catechism,  in  the  form  of  a  law. 

Q.  Will  the  object  of  these  measures  be  to  make  the 
Government  the  sole  employer,  merchant,  and  manu&cturer 
of  the  country  \ 

A.  Not  in  the  least  The  Government,  as  you  will  see, 
will  only  have  to  take  the  initiative  of  qn  extensive  reform, 
which,  instead  of  restrictive  individual  poUcy,  will  give  it 
greater  scope  and  vigor,  and  impress  it  with  a  higher  moral 
character.' 


<••»■ 


We  have  it  in  our  power  to  frame  no  frJse  conclu- 
sions, and  thereby  to  avoid  disturbance ;  neither  are  we 
obliged  to  change  our  convictions  at  the  meroy  of  occur- 
rences. 

listen  to  what  is  said,  and  enter  so  &r  as  may  be  into 
the  heart  of  the  speaker. 

What  fails  to  benefit  the  swarm  can  prove  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  bee. 

Of  those  who  came  into  the  world  with  me,  how  many 
have  left  it  before  me  ? 

Stand  fast ;  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  itself,  sufficient 
for  happiness  ? 

Attend  to  what  is  said,  and  try  to  comprehend  what  is 
done. 

Whatever  thou  beholdest,  doth  presiding  nature  change, 
converting  one  thing  into  another,  so  that  the  world  is 
ever  new. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9, 1860. 

OBJEtmONS  TO  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  been  amusing  ourselves  mih  an  attempt  to 
gather  in  and  classify  the  chaotic  and  innumerable  swann 
of  objections  with  which  the  talkative  atmosphere  is  filled, 
against  the  Social  Science,  and  the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Or- 
der, as  laid  down  by  Fourier.  If  we  began  with  "pairing 
off"  (as  they  say  in  Congress),  eveiy  two  objections  to 
Assodation,  which,  both  allowed,  destroy  each  other,  the 
balance  left  would  cost  no  very  tedious  enumeration.  For 
instance: 

"  It  takes  away  all  our  individuality,  making  us  slaves 
of  a  system,  wheels  in  a  machine,  &c^^  may  be  suffered 
to  annihilate,  *'  it  tends  to  individual  hoense,  removes  all 
wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  order,  <!bc." 

"  It  is  too  good  for  sinners,"  of&ets  the  objection  that 
it  "lacks  the  moral  element;" 

"  It  stimulates  cupidity,"  may  be  set  against  its  "  denial 
of  the  sacred  right  of  property ;" 

Its  "dream  of  disinterestedness,"  against  its  selfish 
maxim  of  "  follow  your  attractions ;" 

Its  "  monotonous  equality,"  against  its  "  excess  of  oi^ 
ganization,  system,,  hierarchy ;" 

Its  "  soulless  mathematics,"  against  its  "  blind  fiuth  in 
the  passions ;" 

Its  "harrowing  regard  for  the  things  of  this  world," 
against  the  "  sublime  extravagance  of  its  cosmogony,  its 
bi-composite  immortality,^^  and  all  that ; 

Its  "  complete  ignoring  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice," 
against-  its  doctrine  of  "  the  Solidarity  of  Man,  which 
teaches  that  no  person  can  be  himself  by  himself." 

And  so  we  might  keep  pairing  off  objection  after  objec- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  that  it  is  a  veiy  long 
o:ne,  and  that  we  have  in  mind  a  more  respectful  way  of 
treating  them.  And  this  suggests  itself  in  the  consideration 
that  Truth^s  own  positive  statement,  made  as  the  mind  has 
to  make  them,  are  often  no  less  contradictory,  or  rather 
that  all  positive  doctrine  of  life  is  found  in  the  reconciliation 
of  seeming  opposites,  neither  one  of  which  by  all  the  cross 
examination  of  the  reasoning  world  was  ever  made  to  re- 
tract one  jot  of  its  testimony :  witness  those  two  quarrel- 
ing first-bom  twins  of  metaphysical  theology,  named  "  Free- 
will "  and  "  Predestination." 

Now,  any  integral  or  complete  doctrine,  such  as  the 
Social  Science  claims  to  be,  must,  first  of  all  among  its 
credentials,  show  us  this :  that  it  does  justice  to  all  sides 
of  the  matter.  This  let  it  not  attempt  by  any  vague  senti- 
mental impartiality  or  by  mere  outside  gleanings  of  "  eclec- 
ticism." Justice  to  all  sides  it  can  only  do  by  tracing  these 
"  all  sides  "  backwards,  inwards,  upwards,  through  the  whole 
unfolding  of  human  experience,  through  the  whole  genesis 
of  forms,  varieties  and  branches,  to  the  primal  root  whence 
they  all  grew  diverging.  No  lawyer's  shrewdness  can  set- 
tle any  of  the  great  questions  of  life,  or  any  of  the  little 
contradictions  in  whose  znyriad  easy  shapes  they  chieflj 


circulate,  such  as  the  few  examples  out  of  many  which  w» 
have  given  above.  These  opposites  can  only  be  dL«po$«f 
of  by  a  great  ^th  that  they  may  be  each  traced  back,  up 
its  respective  course,  to  the  essential  spring  of  truth ;  ihx. 
each  attaches  itself  to  some  main  limb  of  the  divi^iic 
which  runs  through  the  universe  and  goes  forth  in  e^n 
creative  breath  of  God,  being  as  deep  and  absolute  as  bis 
own  nature.  This  image  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  whi.i 
is  unquestionably  a  true  one,  involves  the  oppoate  ideas  A 
divergence  and  convergence,  an  issuing  in  opposite  dire> 
tions  from  one  source.  A  sound  philosophy,  a  ^j6.^ 
science  must  conform  to  this.  It  must  sum  itself  up  la 
several  fundamental  axioms,  which  lean  and  strain  apart 
and  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  while  in  fiact  they  la!- 
ance  and  complete  each  other,  and  are  the  equipoise  uf  a] 
creation,  the  prime  conditions  of  the  Universal  Unity  ubid 
everywhere  proclaims  God. 

This  bold  work  Fourier  did  for  science.  Starting  with  mere 
surface  facts,  with  problems  of  everyday  utility,  with  a 
critidsm  of  the  bread  and  butter  economics  of  sodetv,  his 
grand  instinct  of  unity  compelled  him  to  ascend  from  twi<7 
to  twig  and  branch  to  branch  along  the  treQ  of  science,  un- 
til he  reached  the  first  limbs  of  division.  And  these  he 
foimd  were  not  indefinite  in  number ;  they  were  precis -j 
three,  hi  his  "three  formulas"  he  states  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  Harmony,  tlie  balancing  principles  d 
Universal  Unity.    These,  as  he  technically  words  them, 

are : — 

L  Attractions  are  proportional  to  Destinies  ; 
n.  The  Series  distributes  the  ELarmonies  ; 
in.  Uniybrsal  Analogy. 

1.  By  the  first  is  meant  the  tendency  to  harmony,  to 
one-ness,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  motives,  in  all 
beings,  and  which  resides  in  each  soul  in  tCe  form  of  special 
impulses  and  innate  indestructible  "  attractiovs,"  which, 
like  so  many  magnets,  point  it  to  its  destined  sphere  and 
function,  where  it  may  best  make  one  with  the  general 
harmony.  Attraction  is  the  Love  principle,  the  animating 
life  and  energy  of  all. 

2.  By  "  Series  "  is  meant  the  tendency  to  diversatr, 
which  rests  not  till  it  has  graduated  all  possible  dififerenee? 
of  species  and  varieties,  till  they  afford  the  scales  or  gamuts 
of  exhausUess  harmonies.  It  is  the  law  of  distribution,  bj 
which  unity  is  still  implied  in  infinite  variety,  or  by  whidi 
unity  becomes  uzdversaUty.  It  is  the  intellectual  principle, 
the  law  of  Ordet*,  and  is  essentially  what  Swedenboig  ae^ 
serted  in  his  doctrine  of  "Degrees." 

3.  The  third  needs  no  explaining.  It  is  the  ^  corres- 
pondence" of  part  with  part,  of  type  with  anti-tjpe, 
through  all  spheres,  from  inmost  spiritual  to  outermost 
material,  whereby  they  all  acknowledge  one  creative  Love, 
and  one  ordaining  wisdom ;  whereby  for  every  truth  in 
heaven  there  is  its  sensible  representative  in  nature ;  for 
every  sentiment  in  man's  soul,  its  .emblem  in  the  spheres 
of  sight,  sound,  <&^. ;  and  for  every  active  taste  and  &cultj 
of  man,  an  answering  object,  use  and  fhnction  in  the  out- 
ward world.  From  which  it  follows  that  human  charac- 
ters, faculties  and  propensities,  are  all  "  numbered"  and 
discriminated  fiR)m  the  first,  with  special  fitting  of  each 
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one  for  some  branch  or  detail  of  tlie  collective  function  of 
humanity  upon  this  globe,  or  whatsoever  higher  gardens 
of  our  God  we  may  in  future  states  inhabit  and  hold 
stewardship  upon. 

The  first  term.  Attraction,  indicates  thd  life,  the  qmng, 
the  generating  force  of  all  things.  The  second  t^m, 
Series,  indicates  the  method,  whereby  unity  consists  with 
variety,  and  Univebsal  Analogy  is  the  result.  The 
first  i»  Love ;  the  second,  Law ;  and  the  third,  Mature. 

Now  our  idea  is,  that  to  each  of  these  fandamental 
formulas  of  Fourier,  there  corresponds  one  radical  objec- 
lion,  and 'that  about  these  three  radical  objections  all  the 
minor,  special  objections,  which  we  hear  against  association, 
group  themselves  as  about  a  parent  trunk.  These  three 
removed,  th^  whole  endless  ramification  of  them  is  gone. 
Moreover,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  that  in  each  case  the 
objector's  difficulty  has  been,  that  he  has  looked  at  one 
of  the  three  formulas  di^ointly  from  the  rest,  meeting  it 
negatively  uppn  t&e  wrong  side,  instead  of  on  the  beam- 
ing, loving  face  which  it  turns  inward  towards  the  other 
two,  reflecting  their  Mght  And  this  is  why  the  objections 
do  so  contradict  each  other. 


NATURE  AND  SPIRIT. 


BT  T.  L.  HARRIS. 


The  three  radical  objections,  the  answers  to  which  will 
be  the  answers  to  all  others,  are  the  following : 

L  To  the  principle  of  "  Attraction,"  stated  in  the  first 
formula,  comes  up  the  objection  to  Association  on  the 
score  of  "  general  Koense,"  of  leaving  out  the  "  moral  ele- 
ment," of  letting  loose  "the  passions"  like  wild  tigers,  and 
so  forth,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  moralistic  criticisms  which 
buzz  back  and  forth  about  this  detached  centre,  whose 
contemplation  divorced  from  that  of  its  balancing  prin- 
ciple (the  Law  of  Series),  is  all  that  constitutes  it  into  such 
a  corpus  delicti* 

n.  To  the  principle  of  Series,  to  the  Law  of  Order,  as 
ultimatcd  in  the  organic  groups  and  Series  of  the  social 
unit,  styled  the  "  Phalanx,"  comes  up  the  very  opposite 
objection.  The  "  tyranny  of  organization,"  merging  of  the 
individual  in  the  general,  kc  It  is  too  "mechanical," 
too  "  mathematical ;"  the  firee  soul,  the  genius  cannot  en- 
dure any  such  stamped  pattern  of  humanity.  What 
becomes  of  all  the  charm  and  miracle  of  life,  the  everlast- 
ing novelty,  d^c.  ?  This  is  because  you  regard  the  soul's 
method,  and  will  not  take  any  account  of  the  soul. 

in.  It  is  the  closing  of  the  eyes  to  all  but  the  third  as- 
pect of  the  matter,  the  beautiful  resultant,  the  picture- 
world  of  sense,  the  tempting  syren  of  "  Analogy,"  which 
brings  up  all  that  class  of  objections  to  the  philosophy  of 
Fouriet  which  go  by  the  name  of  "  Pantheism."  This 
system  is  too  purely  "  naturaF  for  many.  To  them  it 
seems  as  if  it  exhausted  all  the  energy  of  God  in  this  one 
grand  poem  of  analogies,  these  actual  harmonies  of 
Nature. 

To  take  up  separating  these  three  great  radical  objec- 
tions shall  be  our  task  in  future  articles.  J.  s.  d. 


And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul.— Oenests  iL  7. 

That  Human  Nature  is  twofold ;  that  Man  has  a  body 
within  a  body,  a  nwd  within  a  mind,  a  life  within  a  life, 
is  a  truth  which  all  Scripture  either  implicates  or  asserts. 
In  beginning  to  unfold  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Man  this 
problem  of  duality  is  the  first  to  be  encountered.  Let  us, 
then,  endeavor  to  solve  the  di^tinction  between  Matter  and 
Spirit  in  answer  to  these  inquiries :  what  is  the  Natural 
Man?  What  is  the  Spiritual  Man?  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  I  What  is  the  object  of  their 
union? 

I.  Natural  Life  results  from  the  organization  of  nmterial 
atoms  held  in  unity  by  an  inward  law.  The  Natural 
Man  is  the' highest  of  all  possible  organisnis  of  the  mate- 
rial. He  stands  on  the  head  of  the  Natural  Creation,  and 
exhibits  Nature  in  her  best  degree  of  perfection. 

The  Natural  Universe  contains  three  distinct  kingdoms 
within  itself.  First  of  these  and  lowest  is  the  Motiyb, 
including  all  earths  and  minerals.  Secpnd  and  interme- 
diate is  the  Vital,  including  the  fioral,  cereal,  herbaceous 
tribes.  Last  and  highest  is  the  Ssnsatxonal,  extending 
from  the  minutest  infiioria  to  the  highest,  the  mammiferous 
animals.  These  three  kingdoms  occupy  three  distinct  de- 
grees in  Creation.  The  attribute  of  the  Motive  is  inherent 
pow^r;  of  the  Vital,  inward  power  manifesting  inward 
life ;  of  the  Sensational,  organic  power,  manifesting  l?fe, 
sensation,  and  self-derived  intelligence.  Man,,  Natural,  is 
the  Head  of  the  Natural  Universe.  He  embodies  within 
himself  the  three  manifested  principles  of  Nature  in  their 
last  perfection. 

The  Universe  in  its  first  era  was  a  simple  unit,  one 
organism,  without  parts,  springing  from  a  center  of  im- 
pulse to  a  circumference  of  activity.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Motive  kingdom  was  exhibited  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  universal  to  the  individual.  It  was  a  creation,  or 
rather  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  creations,  gradually  im- 
folding  within  the  one  original  creation.  It  was  the 
transfer  of  the  universe  firom  its  simple  to  its  composite 
form. 

Accordingly,  each  particle  of  crystal,  of  mineral,  is  a 
miniature  universe  in  its  first  degree  and  state.  In  it  is 
exhibited  Motive  Force,  acting  recreatively,  and  organizing 
forms  within  forms,  worlds  within  worlds,  creations  in  the 
midst  of  Creation.  The  earthy  and  mineral  kingdoms  are 
thus  composed  of  races  of  individual  organisms,  each 
havmg  separate,  distinctive  existence,  each  having  power 
in  itself  ai^d  by  its  own  distinctive  activity  striving  after 
evolution  ^nd  perfection.  Each  minute  crystal  is  thus 
perfected,  not  by  the  pressure  of  a  universal  force  acting 
from  without,  but  by  the  movement  of  an  individual  force 
working  from  within,  attracting  to  its  form  congenial  par- 
ticles, and  completing  itself  by  their  assimilation  and 
refinement. 

Occupying  a  separate  degree  in  the  Natural  Universe  is 
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the  Vital  Kingdom.  Here  we  see  individual  forms,  held 
in  unity  by  an  inward  personal  force,  and  manifesting  vege- 
table life.  Each  plant  is  a  distinct  organism,  having  its 
own  proper  life,  growing  by  its  own  activity,  and  decaying 
at  last  through  self-exhaustion.  Each  lives  for  itself 
labors  for  its  own  perfection^  and  perfects  itself  by  its  own 
activity.  And  here  we  trace  subtle  analogies  between  the 
Vital  Race  and  the  Motive  Kingdom  on  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. Particular  races  of  plants  seem  derived  from  par- 
ticalar  races  of  earths.  The  diamond  and  the  ruby  are 
bom  again  in  the  lily  and  the  rose.  Whole  strata  of 
minute  crystallizationB  lie  in  the  nectar-cups  of  flowers. 
All  minerals  exist  in  their  minutest  forms  in  the  leaves 
and  grasses  The  violet  paints  its  azure  leaf  with  granu- 
lated gold.  The  fiurest  and  most  perfect  of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  in  symmetry,  use  and  beauty,  are  composed  of  the 
most  refined  and  perfect  essences  of  the  lower  races.  The 
bud,  in  a  higher  plane  of  nature,  reproduces  the  law  of  the 
crystal,  and  both  are  reproductions  of  the  same  law  that 
crystallised  the  stars  in  constellated  strata,  and  made  them 
to  blossom  in  the  morning  folds  of  space  ? 

Above  ^e  Vital  Kingdom,  and  completing  Nature,  is 
the  Sensational.  Here  we  see  organisms,  each  having  a 
conscious  personal  existence  or  selfhood,  and  each  having 
a  love  of  that  selfhood,  and  thus  self-love.  They  put 
forth  organs  of  perception,  locomotion  and  perpetuittiot^. 
From  the  successions  of  desir^,  of  want,  and  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  learn  the  successions  of  time.  Through  Acui- 
ties of  perception  comes  the  knowledge  of  objects  and  of 
space,  and  from  combined  desire  and  perception  comes 
corresponding  activity,  and  thus  gradually  thought,  fore- 
thought or  hope,  after-thought  or  memory,  fear,  confidence, 
joy,  reason,  attachment  and  hate. 

If  we  analyze  those  races  of  the  Sensational  kingdom 
immediately  below  man  we  see  in  them  self-love,  unfolding 
natural  intelligence  :  but  their  love  is  first  selfish  or  per- 
sonal, and  thdr  wisdom  limited  to  the  plane  of  sensible  or 
material  causes  and  effects.  Parental  tenderness,  conjugal 
attachment,  acts  of  gratitude  exhibited  by  the  animal 
tribes,  are  all  the  manifestations  of  self-love,  which  is  the 
soul  of  Nature. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  undervalue  or  condemn  the 
Natural  Creation,  since  each  life  is  purely  organic,  purely 
material,  and  only  to  be  sustained  by  constant  absorption 
from  other  forms,  Divine  Wisdom  perpetuating  the  uni- 
verse, is  disclosed  in  the  feet  that  self-love  is  their  ruling 
principle,  and  self-preservation  their  central  law.  In  them- 
selves they  do  not  exhibit  spiritual  life ;  yet  in  their  form, 
growth,  beauty  and  relations,  in  the  series  of  development 
and  arrangement,  in  the  harmonies  of  life  that  result  from 
their  combined  action,  there  is  a  constant  revelation  to  the 
devout  and  spiritual  mind.  They  are  the  type,  the  colors, 
the  illuminated  letters,  the  illustrations  of  the  Missal  of 
Creation ;  in  themselves  are  meaningless  as  the  blank  paper 
and  the  inetal  type ;  but,  as  we  behold  them — arranged  by 
the  Divme  Artist — ^they  are  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
Music,  Prophecy,  and  thus  compose  a  Book  of  Life, 
ever  unfolding  to  a  more  wondrous  and  magnificent  reve- 
lation. 


Now,  of  this  Sensational  Kingdom — the  highest  in  Na- 
ture— ^the  head  and  crown  is  the  Natural  Man.  In  bim 
is  exhibited  the  ultimate  possibility  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. He  is  an  organization  of  all  the  elements  of  matter 
in  their  highest  perfection.  Self-love — ^thoi  very  soul  of 
Nature—- culminates  in  him.  From  self-love,  like  brancha 
frx>m  a  trunk,  radiate  the  natural  affections.  The  natural 
love  of  &mily,  of  country,  is  an  extension  of  selfisbes. 
The  impulse  to  natural  action  springs  frokn  the  doMie  h 
self-exaltation  and  happiness.  Self-preservation,  the  &^ 
law  of  Nature,  is  the  first  law  of  the  Natural  Man.  Lib 
ail  other  material  beings  he  lives  for  ail  end  and  object  tk 
is  tritkin  the  self.  If  he  gives  time,  strength,  wealthy  labor, 
praise  or  kindness  to  others,  it  is  to  accomplish  thereby  a 
purely  selfish  and  personal  end. 

The  Motive  Reason  is  self-derived :  it  is  the  result  of  the 
material  organism.  Its  highest  power  is  that,  of  tradng 
material  results  to  material  causes  through  material  law& 
When  operative  in  its  clearest  state  it  (a*eates  a  philoeopbj 
and  a  morality  which  are  both  purely  sensational.  It 
makes  matter  the  only,  reality,  self-love — the  soul  of  man 
— ^the  soul  of  Nature ;  self-aggrandizement  the  motive 
power  of  human  action  and  progress,  gratified  selfhood 
the  sole  pleasure,  and  pleasure  the  only  good.  It  ignores 
the  absolute  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  by  making 
them  equivalent  and  transferable  terms,  signifying  the  c(>n- 
ventional  and  not  the  immutable,  and  growing  out  of  social 
convenience  and  not  firom  Divine  Law.  It  denies  freedom 
of  will  in  man  by  making  him  the  passive  subject  of  com- 
bined impulse  within  and  circumstance  without  It 
denies  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  disinterested  love  in 
man,  prompting  to  deeds  of  pure  self-sacrifice,  except  as  the 
result  of  disease,  the  evidence  of  insanity,  or  as  the  invertol 
action  of  the  natural  tendencies.  This  Philosophy,  dtrived 
from  the  Natural  Reason,  is  based  on  natural  experience 
and  observation.  The  Natural  Man  is  the  culminating 
point  of  Nature,  his  life  self-love,  his  living  impulse  the 
service,  the  aggrandizement,  the  deification  of  sel£  T^® 
cardinal  doctrines  concerning  Man  put  forth  by  the  Pan- 
theist or  Materialist  are  true  of  the  Natural  Man;  ther 
are  inevitable  conclusions  of  the  natural  reason  separated 
fi-om  the  spiritual.  If  the  Lion  or  Elephant  could  evolve 
his  confused  sensations  and  thoughts  into  a  treatise  on  ^^ 

• 

ture,  reasoning  firom  his  own  experience  and  ohsenation, 
he  would  write,  "  Animal  life  results  fi-om  material  parti- 
cles held  in  organic  affinity.  Love,  impulse,  and  under- 
standing are  the  consequences  of  the  organization.  "Tq^ 
love  is  self-love,  and  the  impulse  self-preservation.  All 
things  are  equally  right,  being  of  a  proper  impulse  m 
an  inevitable  necessity.  There  is  no  other  reward  or  re- 
tribution than  the  natural  effects  of  action.  Pleasure  ^ 
life's  object  and  death  its  final  lapse  into  the  origin^ 
dust." ,  The  Natural  Man,  then,  m  evolving  the  seosud 
theory  of  happiness,  the  selfish  theory  of  Hfe,  tiie  fatalistic 
theory  of  action,  tho  passional  theory  of  law,  the  pol^^ 
and  conventional  the  ory  of  morals,  evolves  the  ]&%  ^ 
pulse  and  tendency  of  the  Natural  Creation.  The  Natural 
Man  stands  at  the  h^ead  of  the  animal  kingdom,  combing 
all  of  its  essentials  in  their  last  degree  of  pexfectioD)  W" 
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timately  lives  on  self-love,  acts  from  a  selfish  impulse,  is  in 
his  faith  a  fatalist,  and  exalts  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his 
race.  And  thus  Fatalism,  libertinism,  Slavery,  War  and 
Despotism  are  the  proper  consequences  of  purely  animal 
life-— of  human  life  when  the  spiritual  is  dormant  or  enslaved 
to  the  Natural  Man. 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  LABOR  FOR 
WAGES  AND  SLAVERY. 


BT  A  CAROLnnmr. 


Ths  northern  Abolitionist,  in  his  interest  for  the  southern 
slave,  is  moved  by  an  exalted  degree  of  friendship— that  of 
Ultraphilia,  which  is  a  bond  of  charity  purely  philanthropic, 
without  implying  affinity  either  of  character  or  of  pursuit 
It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  devotion  of  the  ^  Fathers 
of  redemption,**  who  go  traveling  and  seeking  to  ransom 
captives  abandoned  by  Christian  nations  in  Barbarian  dnn- 
gcons ;  or,  as  that  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  save  travelers  lost  in  the  snows ;  or, 
as  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily,  who  have  vowed  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  collective  charity  de- 
viates from  the  developments  of  friendship.  In  its  noble 
devotion  to  unknown  beings  with  whom  no  affinity  of 
character  or  of  interest  exists,  it  forms  a  transition  fr<Hn 
^  Friendship  to  the  Passion  of  Unity,*'  which  loves  its 
brothers  of  earth  as  children  of  God. 

The  sentiment  being  recognized  as  honorable  and  legiti- 
mate, it  remains  to  be  determined  by  an  impartial  scrutiny, 
whether  the  special  nliode  of  action  which  it  would  assume 
is  likely  to  atttun  its  end,  or  to  tend  to  the  highest  general 
well-being,  embracing  the  interests  of  all  parties  equally ; 
ultraphilia  like  all  other  motive  impulses,  acting  out  of  that 
social  order  for  which  God  has  calculated  them,  being  like 
steam  or  gunpowder,  a  force  c^ble  of  determining  good 
or  evil  results  according  to  the  wisdom  of  its  direction.  It 
is  impossible  in  social  relations  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  individual  competition,  incoherence  of  interests, 
that  any  impulse  whatever  should  be  carried  out  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  interests  <^  some  class  or 
classes;  and  all  that  is  left  for  reason,  previous  to  the 
realizatioA  of  that  social  order,  whose  elements  shall  be  in 
the  words  of  Paul,  ^  members  one  of  another  in  the  body 
of  Christ,**  is  to  decide  upon  the  preponderance  of  good 
or  of  evil  in  a  given  course. 

Ist  Consideration  on  the  course  of  the  Abolitionists. 
It  has  made  im  internal  diversion  of  the  interest  and  exer- 
tions of  that  class  of  society  possessing  most  knowledge, 
philanthropy,  and  exemption  from  the  paral}^ng  pressure 
of  destitution  and  exhausting  toil,  from  the  analysis  and 
efforts  to  remove  the  curses  that  weigh  upon  their  own 
sections  of  country,  especially  in  reference  to  their  home- 
relations  of  labor  and  capital. 

These  relations,  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  imperiously 
call  for  some  guarantee  of  subsistence,  care  in  disease  and 
old  age,  and  provision  for  his  &mily,  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  the  southern  slave  possesses.  Without  any  com- 
pensation of  this  sort,  he  finds  a  constant  tendency  to 
diminution  of  wages,  and  increased  diffienlly  to  get  work, 


under  the  same  competitive  prindple  which  causes  each 
development  of  industry  and  of  science,  applied  to  practioey 
to  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  the  people  of 
older-  countries  where  civilization  has  farther  worked  out 
its  tendencies.  Here  and  there  alike  we  find  Health, 
Poverty,  and  Population  advancing  in  a  reciprocal  ratio. 
We  find  that  each  introduction  of  machinery — adding  to 
the  whole  value  produced,  and  requiring  the  intervention 
of  the  laborer's  arm,  quite  as  much  as  of  the  capitalists 
purse — ^becomes  immediately  a  monopoly  of  the  latter ; 
dividing  its  profits  between  the  rich  producer  and  the  rich  < 
consumer  of  manufiKstured  produce :  whilst  the  laborer  is 
reduced  nuMne  and  more  to  be  the  mere  slave  of  the  mar 
chine,  whidi  throws  one  class  out  of  employment,  and 
diminishes  the  wages  of  th^  rest  by  divi^on  of  their 
profits  amongst  numbers  increased  by  those  of  the  class 
thrown  out  The  trifie  they  gain  by  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  manufactured  produce  has  not  proved  a  com- 
pensation. ^  Herd  is  one  very  unpleasing  remark,**  says 
the  Historian  Hallam,  *'  which  every  one  who  attends  to 
the  subject  of  prices  will  be  induced  to  make — ^that  the 
laboring  classes,  especially  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
were  better  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  ths 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  or  Henry  JSixthj  than  they 
are  at  present 

After  every  allowance,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that)  however  the  laborer  has  derived  benefit 
(rom  the  cheapness  of  manu&ctured  produce  and  from 
many  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is  much  inferior  in 
ability  to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestors  three  centuries 
agoP  Until  Property  is  invested  in  partnership-stock, 
from  whose  increase  regular  and  proportional  diridends 
shall  bo  declared  to  labor  and  to  skill,  as  well  as  to  capital 
invested — ^the  free  laborer  can  never  enjoy  a  guarantee 
from  destitution,  nor  can  the  slave  afford  to  lose  that  which 
he  now  possesses.  Whilst  an  enmity  of  interest  continually 
pitta  class  against  class,  and  individual  against  individual 
in  tiiis  unchristian  warfare,  and  crushes  the  laboring 
masses  at  home  under  corporations  of  capital,  against 
which  they  have  neither  means  nor  intelligenoe  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  we  cannot  spare  one  true-hearted  man  whoBe 
character  and  position  qualify  him  to  plead  their  cause. 

2nd.  Relative  positions  of  the  slave  and  •  the  wages- 
laborer.  To  estimate  this  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate,  by  a 
comparative  table,  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  slave  and  the  free  laborer. 

Wagss-Labobeb.  slave. 

1.  Liberty  of  choice  be*  1.  Compulsion  to  monoto- 
tween  monotonous  and  repag-    nous  labor. 

nant  labor  and  starvation.  3.  Lash  of  the  cow-hide. 

2.  lAsh  of  hunger  to  the  3.  Usual  allowance  of  a 
beUy,  cold  to  the  back,  and  spot  of  ground  and  holiday 
8uJB[&Eing8  of  family,  to  the  afternoon,  in  which  to  make 
heart  sometfaiDg  for  himself  in  addU 

3.  Taiation  both  direct  and  tion  to  the  neceaaaiiea  of  life 
indirect,  deducting  firom   his  provided  by  tiie  master, 
small  and  haidreamed  gains.  .  4.  Partial  guarantee  by  his 

4.  Necessity  to  expose- in  master's  interest  against  ex- 
excessive,  insalubrious  labors,  cessive  or  unhealthy  work, 
that  healtii  on  which  his  own  and  by  natural  constitution 
subsistence  and  thfit  of  his  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
family  depends.  rice-fieki  or  low«land  miiugn^ 

so  poisonouB  to  the  white. 
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DIRECT   EVIL.      , 

6.  Rebound  of  misery.— 
Sjrmpathetic  sufferings,  or  fiu 
culty  of  feeling  the  e^s  which 
press  upon  his  fkmilv,  whose 
privations  are  addea  to  his 
own, 

6.  Ui\ju8t  detraction.  Stig- 
mas and  ill  reports  which  at- 
tach to  the  poor  man  in  con^ 
seauenoe  of  his  destitution, 
and  expose  him  the  more  to 
contempt  in  proportion  as  he 
is  pressed  by  want 

ihdirbct  Evn*. 

7.  Contrast  of  his  own  lot 
with  that  of  fortune's  favorites 
whom  chance,  intrigue,  or 
crime  raise  to  affluence,  as  if 
to  fill  with  despair  the  honest 
laborer,  whom  nis  honesty  en- 
gulfs deeper  and  deeper  in 
poverty. 

8.  Diminution  of  means  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of 
luxury  around  him,  created  by 
machmes,  which  have  thrown 
him  out  of  employment,  or 
reduced  his  wages  by  partition 
of  its  profits  among  numbers 
increased  by  those  of  the  class 
thrown  out ;  so  that  the  same 
cause  which  create  for  the 
rich  new  means  of  enjoyment, 
increases  in  the  same  ratio  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  masses 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  tantalized  by  the  dis- 
play  of  a  luxury  they  create, 
not  for  themselves. 

9.  Frustration  of  means  of 
justice  accorded  him  by  the 
law,  to  which  he  cannot  resort 
for  want  of  means  and  inabil- 
ity to  make  advances. 

ACCESSURT  EVILS. 

10.  Social  snare,  or  danger 
of  being  at  eacl\  step  deceived 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of 
meeting  with  disguised  ene- 
mies who,  practicing  on  his 
ignorance,  simplicity,  and  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
which  money  alone  gives  ac- 
cess, cheat  him  of  his  hard- 
earned  savings  under  pretense 
of  opening  to  him  mines  of 
Golconda,  as  in  the  artfully 
contrived  manias  for  specula^ 
tion  in  real  estate,  stocks,  or 
other  vidue  unknown  to  him 
personally. 

11.  Anticipated  destitution, 
or  fear  of  wanting  occupation, 
which  lies  free  to  the  savage 
and  to  the  wild  animal. 

12.  Necessitated  changes  of 
employment  to  functions  fdr 
which  he  has  neither  aptitude 
nor  inclination,  and  in  which 
he  earns  less  at  the  same  time 
that  his  toil  is  increased. 

13.  Elxposure  of  himself 
and  his  sons  to  military  con- 
scriptions, or  other  personal 
services  from  which  the  rich 
can  exempt  himself. 

14.  He  sees  his  wife  and 
his  daughter,  if  they  are  hand- 
some, enticed  to  prostitution 
by  the  snores  of  the  rich,  pro- 
vided with  a  golden  key. 


6.  Guarantee  by  master^s 
interest  for  the  subsistence  of 
family. 

6.  Greneral  good  will  to- 
wards each  other,  founded  on 
sympathy  of  condition  and 
pursuit,  which  is  not  frus- 
trated by  competitions  of  in- 
terest, whilst  class-jealousies 
are  prevented  by  gen<^ral  equal- 
ity  and  guarantee  against  des- 
titution on  the  one  hand,  with 
impossibility  of  acquiring 
wealth  on  the  other. 

7.  The  sting  of  contrast 
with  lot  of  the  master  remo- 
ved by  difference  in  organiza- 
tion, by  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority. By  a  marked  line 
understood  by  all,  and  com- 
pletely impassable.  By  ten- 
dencies of  character  adapting 
them  to  serve — and  serve  wil- 
lingly. By  brute  contentment 
common  to  most  negroes :  by 
natural  temperament 

8.  All  machines  diminish- 
ing value  of  human  labor 
enable  sUve  to  purchase  his 
liberty  more  easily,  whilst 
they  nowise  dimmish  his 
chiim  on  his  master  for 
support  The  slave  delights, 
with  a  personal  pride,  in  the 
luxury  and  style  maintained 
by  his  master,  which  flings 
over  him  a  certain  prestige, 
while  he  shares  in  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  the  family 
mansion. 

9.  3Iaves  are  not  involved 
in  those  transactions  in  pro- 
perty, stocks,  &c.,  which  give 
rise  to  law*suits,  and  iJ^eir 
masters'  interest  is  their  gua- 
rantee against  personal  injury. 

10.  Exemption  from  con- 
flicts and  temptations,  by  con- 
dition of  social  irresponsibility 
and  perpetual  guardianship. 

11.  Guarantee  of  subsist- 
ence with  or  without  work. 

12.  Loss  in  changed  cir- 
cumstances supported  by  mas- 
ter. 

13.  Special  and  entire  ex- 
emption from  military  and 
other  public  duties. 

14.  Prostitution  unknown 
—and  unchastity,  as  in  savage 
nations  generally,  a  venial  of- 
fence, not  causing  additional 
misery  or  degradation. 

16.  He  is  cared  for  by  his 
finmily,  and  is  provided  with 
medical  assistance  by  his  mas- 
ter.' 

16.  Experienced  chiefly  from 
a  movement  of  the  northern 
Abolitionists  who  have  indu- 
ced in  the  South,  by  their  op- 
position, a  tendency  to  rigor 
in  police  regulations  before 
unknown. 

17.  Shared  by  the  skve 
negroes. 

18.  Shared  in  part,  but 
spared  by  the  non-develop- 
ment of  character  and  absence 
of  circumstances  etlciting  de- 
sires in  his  rude  and  quiet 
plantation  life. 


16.  Deprived  of  all  resour-  19.  Habitual    contentmc&t 

ces ;  in   case   of  sickness  he  and  life  in  the  present,  wlih 

has  no  asylum  but  the  gloomy  disposition  to  derive  great  en- 

hospital  with  the  companion^  joyment  from  trifles  connected 

ship  of  the  diseased  and  dy-  with  his  natural  temperameu 


ing, — and  even  here  he  is  often 
refused  admission. 

16.  Scientific  derision,  or 
illusory  assistance  of  the  lite- 
rary quacks,  who,  in  their  me- 
thods promising  a  relief  of 
grievances,  overwhelm  the  la- 
bor with  new  calamities.  Mo- 
ral crucifixion  or  persecution, 
'which  the  practice  of  virtue 
draws  upon  him,  which  giving 
umbrage  by  it  to  malignant 
rivals,  excites  them  to  calumny 
always  sure  to  be  received. 

PIVOTS. 

17.  Repugnance  to  labor 
and  privation  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  animals.  Bees,  ants, 
beavers,  &c. ;  which,  feeling  at- 
traction for  labor,  find  their 
happiness  in  that  industry 
which  is  for  the  civilized  la- 
borer iipunishment 

18.  Treason  of  nature  or 
mart3rrdora  of  attaction;  sting 
of  numerous  desires  which 
the  civilized  poor  cannot  sa^ 
tisfy.  Whilst  nature  gives  to 
thu  animal  only  the  passions 
proper  to  direct  him,  and  gives 
him  at  the  same  time  full  right 
to  satisfy  them. 

TRANSinOKS. 

19.  Sad  return  upon  the 
past  Recollection  of  nume- 
rous sufferings  already  en^ 
dured  and  yet  to  be  feared. 

20.  Anticipated    sufferings 


and  general  sound  health. 

20.  Guarantee  of  provisiija 
for  his  old  age. 


[It  seems  scarcely  neces. 
•ary  to  call  attention  .to  ^ht 
obvious  fact,  that  our  corres- 
pondent, from  the  natural  in. 
fluence  of  custom  on  b» 
mind,  has  exceedinc^ly  nnder- 
rated  the  physical,  ment^ 
moral  miseries  of  oar  en^b- 
ved  .brethren.  But  on  the 
otiier  hand,  with  a  fresh  ey*- 
he  regards, — ^what  we  dwe  11- 
ero  amidst  free  instituti4>r.> 
become  from  habit  dreadfuiiy 
insensible  to, — the  outragirs, 
temptations,  tantalizing  di-s^p- 
pointments  of  those  who  de- 
pend for  doily  subsist e&ce 
upon  wages.  The  deprivari.m 
of  personal  freedom  is  the 
lowest  external  condition  to 
wliich  a  human  being-  can  be 
degraded,  and  in  itself  in- 
volves every  kind  and  de^rres 
of  evil  But  the  half-fre^doui 
of  the  poor  and  toil-worn  is 
but  one  grade  higher  in  the 
scale  of  social  injustice.  And 
it  is  with  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  hearts  of  fel- 
low-reformers the  "  WTono-^ 
under  which  millions  of  »> 
called  freemen,  not  only  in 
the  old  world  but  in  this  re- 


of  the  future,  or  faculty  of  public,  are  groaning^  that  we 
foreseeing  for  his  old  age  in  publish  the  only  too  fkithful 
the  distant  prospective,  an  in-  sketch  of  our  Southern  cor- 
crease  of  misery,  without  respondent  Slavery,  Serf- 
means  of  escaping  from  it  dom.  Labor  for  Wages,  Part- 
nership between  Laborers  and  Capitalists,  Associated  Labor, 
Full  Organization  of  Industry,  are  the  successive  steps 
whereby  crucified  Work  is  to  be  raised  to  rule  as  God^s  vice- 
gerent— ^Ed.] 
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THE  CONSUMMATE  FUTURE. 


Air  ADDRESS,  BT  MR.  J.  REHIT  BEFORE  THE  PHILABELPHIi 

UHION  OF  AS80CIATI0XISTS. 


It  is  a  glorious  thought  that  the  severe  and  fearful  dis- 
cipline under  whidh  the  race  of  humanity  has  passed  in 
its  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage  through  the  labyrinths  of 
the  past,  to  this  auspicious  hour,  is  but  a  meani  in  tl  e 
allotments  of  the  Divine  Being  by  which  he  seeks  to  fit 
his  children  for  a  true  and  just  appreciation  of  the  ever 
imfolding  beauties  of  the  future.  It  is  a  law  observable  in 
the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  universal  man,  that  the 
boundless  landscape  before  and  around  him  is  observable 
only  to  him  who  through  severe  toil  and  struggle  attains  an 
eminence.  The  sphere  of  enjoyment  is  ever  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  development  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
history  pf  the  past,  and  see  the  means  to  which  the  race 
resorted  as  sources  of  enjoyment,  we  shall  find  in  them  a 
tiue .  index  to  the  origin  of  moral  development  to  which 
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they  havo  attained.  The  gladitorial  exhibitions  of  classic 
Home  would  in  these  days,  among  the  more  refined  nations 
at  lea^t,  be  the  martyrdom  to  every  noble  sentiment,  and 
instead  of  affording  a  pleasure  to  the  beholders  would  oc- 
casion the  severest  pain.  Wars,  which  once  were  regarded 
as  a  species  of  amusement,  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  stem 
and  terrible  necessity,  even  by  those  not  the  most  cultiva- 
ted of  the  race.  And  unmistakably  do  we  think  we  see 
the  indications  of  the  fact,  that  this  crimson  relic  of  sav- 
ageism  must  give  place  to  «  more  rational  and  moral 
method  by  which  national  controversies  must  be  settled. 
Hence,  instead  of  seeking  pleasures  in  these  brutal  exhi- 
bitions, men  are  beginning  to  seek'  them  in  the  nobler 
sentiments. 

In  order  that  we  may  obtaiix  some  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
what  the  consummation  of  the  future  may  be,  allow  me  to 
trace  analogically  for  a  few  moments,  the  sucoessive  stages 
through  which  the  race  have  passed.  Therein  we  may 
£nd  the  elements  on  which  to  base  our  hopes  of  that 
future.  .  * 

I  think  we  may  observe  that  mankind  has  passed  through 
three  successive  terms  of  development 

1st.  That  in  which  the  passions  hold  sway :  not  the 
pashions,  however,  as  defined  by  Fourier,  but  as  defined  by 
Phrenologists — ^being  the  sentiments  seated  in  the  basilar 
regions  of  the  brain.  There  is  one  peculiar  and  distinctive 
feature  by  which  this  term  may  be  marked,  which  is,  the 
tendency  to  assemble  in  Tribes,  or  small  groups,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  associative  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  create  an  endless  variety  of  opposing 
interests,  calculated  to  inflame  the  elements  out  of  which 
all  crimes  and  enormities  flow.  The  selfish  sentiments, 
allied  as  they  are  to  the  passions,  were  thus  brought  into 
full  and  powerful  action.  This  combination  manifested  it- 
self in  every  species  of  violepce,  and  may  be  denominated 
the  age  of  savageLsm.  Men's  actions  were  then  angular, 
corresponding  to  the  mineral  kingdona,  which  is  their  physi- 
cal analogue.  The  spiritual  analogue  may  be  found  in  the 
love  principle  of  the  Deity. 

2d.  The  second  term  is  that  in  which  the  intellect  as- 
cended to  somewhat  of  a  controlling  power.    This  term  is 
marked  by  an  enlargement  of  the  societary  compact  into 
States,  Nations,  Kingdoms,  <fec.      In  this  era  were  cultiva- 
ted to  a  high  degree,  architecture,  statuary,  pwuting,  pootry, 
philosophy  and  polite  literature — ^the  arts  which  have  dotr 
ted  the  earth  over  with  such  beautiful  and  lasting  evidences 
of  constructive  talent,  and  have  given  to  the  world  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  man's  intellectual  greatness. 
This  may  be  denominated  the  age  of  barbarism;  the 
physical  analogue  of  this  increment  is  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  which  the  angular  tends  to  the  cylindric  or  cresent 
form,  and  is  accordingly  an  ascension  in  the  development. 
The  spiritual  anologue  is  the  wisdom  principle  of  the 
Deity. 

3d.  The  third  term  is  that  in  which  the  moral  sentiments 
are  ascending  to  their  true  relation  by  a  subordination  of 
the  movements  of  the  passions,  as  well  as  by  giving  a 
legtimate  direction  to  the  action  of  the  intellect.  The  first 
characteristic  of  this  term  is  an  enlargement  of  societary 


compact  Alliances  for  mutual  interests,  though  sometimes 
aggressive  in  their  character,  are  nevertheless  £giint  embodi- 
ments of  the  idea  of  unity,  intuitive  ^orts — ^the  tendency 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  unknown  to  the  actcMrs — ^towards  the 
divine  consummation  of  universal  order  and  harmony.  Its 
second  characteristic  is  the  noble  inspiration  now  thrilling 
the  souls  of  philanthropists. 

The  cool,  calculating  selfishness  of  the  passions  is  ^v- 
ing  place  to  a  lofby  heroism  that  pleads  for  injured  huma- 
nity, that  sacrifices  time  and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  Hfe 
ifcelf  not  unfrequently,  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suf- 
fering,— ^the  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the 
solemn  protest  against  the  wrongs  under  which  the 
race  has  groaned  during  the  long  period  of  its  past  his- 
tory. The  development  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  mani- 
festing itself  clearly  enough  in  the  reform  movements  of 
the  day,  amongst  which  may  prominently  be  seen,  aboli- 
tion of  "the  gallows — prison  discipline — emancipation  of 
the  slave — repeal  of  the  laws  for  imprisoning  debtors, 
together  with  many  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  last 
of  all,  though  first  in  importance,  the  emancipation  of 
labor  from  the  tyranny  of  capital.  These  various  reforms 
continue  to  form  an  approximation  to  a  divine,  social 
order — to  that  reorganization  of  society  in  associative  har- 
mony which  must  be  their  ultimate  end.  This  may  be 
denominated  the  age  of  civilization.  The  physical  analogue 
of  this  term  is  the  animal  kingdoih,  in  which  the  angular 
ascends  to  the  circular.  The 'spiritual  analogue  is  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity. 

A  perfect  man  is  he  in  whom  are  developed  in  har- 
mony the  passions,  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  phrenic  order  of  development  is  first  the  passions, 
second  the  intellect,  and  third  the  moral  sentiments,  cor- 
responding to  the  progressive  order  of  society.  The  ulti- 
mate end  of  this  harmonious  development  in  man  is  per- 
fection of  the  spiritual  organization.  The  ultimate  end  of 
the  progressive  unfolding  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms  is  the  individuality  of  the  Spirit  In  infinite 
perfection  the  elementary  principles  of  Love,  Wisdom  and 
Gtx>dness;  corresponding  to  the  passions,  the  intellect,  and 
the  moral  sentiments  in  man,  and  to  the  mineral,  vegeta- 
Ue,  and  animal  kingdoms  in  physical  nature,  are  com- 
bined in  the  constitution  of  that  divine  infinitude,  God, 

The  design  I  have  in  view  in  this  short  analogical  argu- 
ment, is  to  show  first,  that  a  trinity  in  unity  is  clearly 
observable  in  Deity,  in  man,  and  in  nature ;  and  also  to 
prove  that  this  unity  is  an  ultimate  end  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  other  order  than  the  one  now  marked  out, 
so  long  as  nature  and  man  are  constituted  as  they  are. 
The  analogy  appears  to  be  complete,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  premises  are  correct ;  from  which  pre- 
mises we  deduce  the  following  conclusions : 

1st  The  infinite  perfection  of  the  elements,  Love, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  constitute  an  ultimate^  which  is 
God. 

2nd,  The  relative  perfection  of  the  element  of  human 
nature  constitute  an  ultimate^  which  is  the  perfection  of 
the  Spiritual  Organism. 

3rd.  The  development  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and 
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Awinml  Emgdoms  give  rise  to  an  fdiimaie^  which  is  the 
HQnum  Kingdom. 

4Ul  The  deyelopment  of  the  PfusumSj  Intellect  and 
moral  Bentiments,  in  proper  balancei  constitutes  an  ultimate, 
a  Perfect  Man. 

5th.  The  development  of  the  Savaye,  Barbaric,  and 
Civilized  ages  combine  in  an  ultimate,  which  is  Associa- 
tion. 

^  Having  thus,  as  I  think,  shown  that  the  Associative 
Order  is,  according  to  analogy,  a  result  of  the  elementary 
development  of  society,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention, 
in  conclusion,  to  this  ^  Consummate  Future,"  when  each 
mental  and  physical  faculty  in  their  proper  spheres  of 
action,  will  fulfill  their  appointed  function  in  social  har- 
mony, as  each  tone  of  an  orchestra  in  proper  arrangement 
produces  musical  harmony. 

In  view  of  this  glwious  future,  in  which  the  Children 
of  God  shall  have  passed  through  their  rudimental  disci- 
pline and  attained  to  perfection,  our  hearts  glow  in  radiant 
hope.  Then  our  best  feelings  shall  no  more  be  hourly 
mocked  by  beggared  age  and  starving  children ;  then  the 
*  pampered  arrogance  of  caste  shall  no  more  mock  the 
impoverished  victims  of  the  oppressor's  avarice  ;  then  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  heart,  its  anticipations  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  shall  fell  extremely  short  of  what  will 
be  actually  realized  on  earth.  The  future  of  humanity  is 
a  storehouse,  whose  treasures  are  as  exhaustless  as  infinity, 
and  will  be  promptly  meted  out  to  him  whose  capacities 
are  developed  to  receive  them. 

.  It  was  1^  truthful  vision  that  of  St.  John,  when  he  pro- 
phetically saw  the  ^new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of 
heaven."  The  ^  tabernacle  of  God  will  yet  be  with  men, 
and  he  shall  dwell  with  them  and  they  shall  be  his  peo- 
ple." The  ^ntie  streams  of  the  pure  afifections  shall  flow 
out  and  meet  in  full  affinities.  This  is  no  figment  of  ima- 
gination, but  a  philosophical  description  of  the  natural 
and  legitimate  results  of  causes  already  in  operation. 
Hence,  we  anticipate  the  future  with  as  much  precision  as 
the  chemist  looks  for  the  product  of  his  combinations.  Let 
us  then  be  inspired  with  the  great  hope  of  being  able  to 
give,  at  no  very  distant  day,  some  practical  demonstration 
of  our  principles.  Conservatism  may  adhere  to  the  Fast ; 
but  in  the  words  of  St  Simon  we  acclaim,  the  future  is 
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AuBTRiAH  OincERS. — ^The  New  Oder  Gazette  states  that 
the  Austrian  soldiery  in  Galicia,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  committing  the  greatest  atrocities  upon  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  The  following  is  one  of  the  latest  ex- 
ploits of  these  worUiy  disciples  of  Haynau  and  Windischgratz : 
At  Zolkiew  a  tavern-keeper  named  Cwikibl  declared  to  his 
customers  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  supply  them  on 
credit  Some  Austrian  officers,  who  already  owed  him  800 
florins,  required  that  he  should  continue  to  supply  them  on  credit 
The  tavern-keeper  revised,  and  these  valiant  heroes  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  and  this  atrocious  murder  has  been  sufi^red  to  go 
unpunished.  There  are,  we  beUeve  several  scions  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  and  squirearchy  who  still  hold  commissions  in 
the  Austrian  service. 


%ilnvx  MutmxiU 


Temferahcb. — ^The  condition  of  our  Order  in  the  w&tX\»  bo: 
as  it  should  be,  but  there  is  a  revival-spirit  pervading  our  nu]k& 
In  cities,  spiritual  death  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  eiitj>r 
temperance  anny — ^but  even  there  the  dry  bones  are  beginmr ; 
to  i^ow  signs  of  life.    I  have  been^  recently  attending  mi^ 
meetings  in  different  portions  of  Ohk),  Kentucky  and  Indisia, 
and  they  have  been  man  meetings  indeed.    The  erowds  I  hare 
addressed  have  been  immense. »  My  theme  has  been  the  iniqnitT 
and  guilt  of  the  liquor  traffic.    This  subject  is  now  the  ooe 
upon  which  the  public  mind  seems  most  alive.    If  we  coi:.ii 
only  scatter  KitchePs  essay  it  would  produce  a  powerful  efiWL 
So  far  as  Cincinnati  is  concerned  drunkenness  seems  to  run  r..: 
among  all  classes.    Wc  have  at  least  1200  grog  shops,  ^S.* 
of  which  are  regulariy  licensed  to  do  their  work  of  deata. 
One  thousand  of  this  number  are  kept  by  Germans.   Supposing 
their  average  receipts  to  he  five  doWMs  each  per  day  (and  it  can- 
not be  leas  than  this)  they  receive  $2,190,000  per  annux. 
There  have  been  1171  eommitJbents  to  the  jail  the  past  year, 
of  whom  1,000  were  intemperate.    Fifty-^ne  were  sent  to  tb^r 
penitentiary  and  forty-five  to  ihe  chain-gang.    The  expense  of 
board  in  jail  was  $6,600,  transportation  to  the  penitenUAry 
$3,060,  expense  of  chain  gong  $1,000,  making  an  aggregate 
-of  $10,660  just  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  ciiminal  calen- 
dar.   This  of  course  is  not  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  co&t  id 
courts,  juries,  police,  dtc.,  requisite  to  sustain  this  departmeDt 
of  the  public  service.    The  increased  criminal  expenditure  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  that  city,  in  consequence  of  the  hqmft 
traffic,  cannot  be  less  than  $60,000.    The  entire  receipts  for 
license  were  $17,400.    Since  the  1st  of  June  last  1500  persons 
have  been  in  the  poor  house.    One  of  the  Trustees  says,  in  a 
note  to  me,  that "  over  seven4enths  of  them  Were  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  many,  very  mantfy  of  them  died  from  the 
effects.    Out  of  the  1600^  ttco  hundred  and  fifty  were  bom  in 
the  United  States.    Many  of  those  bom  in  the  United  States 
were  of  foreign  parentage.**    Thus  you  see  the  work  of  death 
goes  on.    These  are  but  a  few  ef  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
traffic  among  us. — New  York  Organ, 


<•■> 


Emile  de  GiRARDiir  has  published,  in  ha  Presse,  an  admirable 
table  of  the  promises  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  acts  during 
the  past  year  of  his  Presidency.  He  shows  that  not  only  fais 
the  President  failed  to  perform  any  one  of  his  promises,  bat 
that  he  has,  in  every  case,  done  exactly  the  reverse,  thereby  ex- 
hibiting the  double  sin  of  omission  and  commission. 

The  Democratie  Pacifique  has  been  seized  for  publishing 
Louis  Blanc's  admirable  letter  to  tfie  T\meSy  in  defence  of  Cabet. 
The  reactionary  papers  published  it  also  ;  but  they  ore  not  seized, 
of  course.  It  would  seem  that  Cabet  intends  to  appear  in  Apnl» 
and  take  his  trial  for  the  wicked  and  absurd  charge  of  swindling 
thelcarions. 

The  associations  of  worionen,  set  on  foot  in  Paris  by  Lous 
Blanc,  are  extending  rapidly,  both  in  that  city  and  the  chitf 
cities  of  .the  provinces,  and  for  the  most  paii  doing  weU,  ia 
spite  of  the  inveterate  hatred  and  opposition  of  the  capitalijts. 
In  Lyons,  the  friends  of  **  family,  property,  and  order,^  ha^e 
availed  themselves  of  the  state  of  siege  in  that  city  to  put  a 
stop  to  several  Every  association  that  springs  up  scares  t  kem 
like  a  spectre ;  for  in  that  principle  they  see  the  destructio  a  of 
the  tjrranny  of  capital,  and  of  the  exploitatum  of  man  by  )naD. 
The  bones  and  sinews  of  the  proletarian  they  consider  as  their 
property — hence  their  dismay  at  seeing  men  work  for  t  hem- 
selves  .alonei 
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Extensive  Tract  Oferatiohs^ — ^The  operation  of  the 
<«American  Tract  Society"  are  upon  a  truly  broad  and  magnificenU 
as  well  as  liberal  and  beneficent  scale.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  it  appeared  that  the  **  receipts  of  the  month 
were  $20,844  ;  total  since  April  1,  $146,989.  The  number 
of  new  colporteurs  commissioned  during  the  month  was  31,  of 
whom  26  were  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Stateoi    Since 


April,  274  colporteurs  have  been  commissioned,  including  153 
students  for  vacations.  The  number  now  employed  exceeds 
350,  including  those  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  California.  The 
issues  fnim  the  depository  for  October,  amounted  to  $29,079. 
Gratuitous  issues  since  April,  22,7124239  pages.  The  expendi- 
tures average  nearly  $1,000  a  day ;  and  the  daily  product  of 
books  is  about  3,500,  and  of  smaller  publications  not  fax  from 
30,000,  exclusive  of  145,000  copies  of  the  **  American  Measen- 
ger,**  monthly.  The  jaumber.of  printers  and  binders  ia  236. 
Power  presses  employed^  14.  The  treasury  demands  constant 
and  large  donations  to  sustain  benevolent  operations  on  a  scale 
so  extensive.  At  the  meeting  letters  were  presented  from 
Canada,  various  parts  of  India,  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
asking  for  large  appropriations  to  sustain  the  Christian  press 
abroad.  In  view  of  these  and  other  appeals,  the  following 
sums  were  appropriated,  to  be  raised  and  remitted  before  April 
1,  viz  :  For  France  and  Belgium,  $1,000 ;  Gennany  and  Hun- 
gary, $1,000;  Italy,  1,000,  Turkey,  Russia,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
the  Nestorians,  $3,000 ;  Southern  India,  $3,000 ;  Northern  India, 
$2,000 ;  China,  Siam,  Assam,  Burmah,  and  the  Sandwich  lalandA 
$3,000 ;  and  other  chiims,  $1,000 :  total  $15^000** 

As  a  great  portion  of  the  publioations  of  this  association  are 
iemperaTice  tracts,  we  trust  our  readers  will  both  feel  interested 
in,  and  aid  its  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  teetotal  and  christian 
truth  and  light  throughout  the  State,  the  Union,  and  the  worid. 
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Seamstress  iMioBATioir. — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  proposal  for 
a  subscription  to  aid  the  ill-paid  sempstresses  of  the  metropolis 
and  neighborhood  in  emigrating  to  British  colonies,  where  the 
presence  of  virtuous  women  is  a  need  of  civilization,  has  been 
responded  to  by  many  of  the  affluent  Upward  of  £16,000 
have  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  committee  of  man- 
agement has  been  formed,  embracing  men  of  all  parties,  with 
a  view  of  providing  that  the  funds  ultimately  raised  are  properly 
employed  in  sending  out  those  only  whose  characters  shall 
qualify  them  to  be  agents  of  improvement  The  necessity  of 
some  remedy  for  the  state  of  suffering  eUtailed  on  multitudes 
of  women  by  the  present  conatitution  of  English  society  is  seen 
in  the  fact,  that  while- in  the  metropolis  alone  therto  are  33,500 
women  engaged  in  the  busineae  of  apparel-making,  28,500  of 
these  are  under  20  years  of  age  ;and  many  earn  no  more  than 
from  twopence-halfpenny  to  fourpence  a  day,  on  which  they 
endeavor  to  subsist  Such  is  one  phase  of  life  in  the  wealthiest 
country  under  heaven !  Can  such  things  be  vrithout  great  wrong 
somewhere  ?  or  without  entailing  not  only  miseiy  but  demoral- 
ization on  society  I — Manchester  Examiner. 
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National  Temferance  CoirvENTioif.-— Messrs.  Winterson 
Parker  and  Snodgrass,  the  conunittee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  March  last,  have  invited  a  national  convention  of  all  friends 
of  temperance  in  the  U  nion,  to  be  held  at  Washington  city  on  the 
4th  March  next,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Temperance  Hall. 
An  eloquent  circular  has  been  sent  forth  urging  all  friends  of 
this  reform,  without  regard  to  particular  organizations,  to  at- 
tend and  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to  advance  the  cause  we 
love.  Let  them  meet  im  the  spirit  of  true  and  untiring  devotion 
to  that  cause,  and  reason  together  and  compare  views,  and  go 
forth  with  new  zeal  aiid  fiuth  ta  the  great  conflict  with  the 
enemy  of  all  mawHiftd 


Mechaxics  College. — ^We  learn  from  the  Lowell  Courier, 
that  two. gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Boston,  propose  to  open  a 
Scientific  School  for  Mechanics— Apprentices,  journeymen  and 
masters — ^in  which  a  regular  course  of  lectures  and  lessons  are 
to  be  given  in  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Engineering, 
dz^,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  establishing  an  institution  of 
high  order  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  in  aU 
those  branches  of  science  applicable  to  their  occupations. 


JHianllttii^. 


VsHicE. — ^A  WoMAK  Flogged. — ^A  Letter  from  Venice  says 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  poor  old  fruit-woman,  nea^  the  Rialto, 
enraged  at  a  Croat  who  took  her  fruit  without  payment,  loudly 
cursed  the  Austrians.  She  was  immediately  publicly  flogged 
in  the  Piazza  St  Marco.  She  was  covered  with  blood  when 
the  flogging  was  over,  and  cursed  the  Austrians  again.  The 
punishment  was  repeated,  but  this  time  ahe  cursed  not,  for  she 
was  dead. 
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ANTiQU£Q.r— AiJiorttime  ago  MrTunstall,  Bowes,  Yorks.  waa 
engaged  in  opening  out  some  ground  on  his  ftnn  near  that 
place,  when  he  found  what  aj^eared  to  be  a  large  oval  ring, 
open  at  one  side,  such  as  might  be  put  round  the  wrist  of  a 
female.  A  further  search  diaftlosed  five  more,  of  three  different- 
sizes,  and  all  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  letter  G.  On 
being  tested,  they  were  pronounced  pure  gold.  The  whole 
weighs  nmeteen  ouncea.  The  fortunate  finder  is  likely  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  are  told,  to  a  nobleman.  We  have  not  learnt 
whether  the  ground  where  they  were  found  is  &r  distant  frt>m 
Bowes  Castle  or  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  other  persons  will 
now  be  on  the  alert;  and  we  think  the  Roman  encampment  at 
Maiden  Castle  (on  Stainmoor,)  that  at  Rokeby,  and  tiie  large 
one  at  Gatherly  Moor,  with  its  large  tumulus,  might  all  afford 

matter  for  archseologists  to  investigate.  The  three  encampments 
are  nearly  in  a  Ime  with  one  another,  and  all  adjoin  the  great 
street  or  Roman  road  which  crosses  Stainmore. — Sutidtrland 
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An  A^GUMERT. — ^How  is  it  that  when  a  charity  is  on  foot 
printing-offices  are  first  Waited?  and  how  is  it  they  are  found 
at  all?  are  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  A  long  time  ago 
there  was  some  charitable  institution  that  required  fhnds— ^ 
most  singular — and  a  pious  lady  in  green  specs  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  various  offices,  asking  donations.  In  one,  where  a 
lai^  number  of  men  were  employed,  she  had  made  something 
handsome  out  of  the  operation,  and  was  meditating  a  retreat, 
when  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  sedate-looking  gentleman,  in 
an  obscure  comer,  who^e  protrusive  benevolence  indicated 
willingness  to  ^  aid."  She  submitted  her  petition  and  awaited 
his  reply.  **  Madam,**  said  he,  slowly  laying  down  his  compos- 
ing implements  and  looking  her  in  the  eye  **  did  you  ever  set 
on  a  Greek  Lexicon,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand,  and  have 
to  wait  tluree  days  in  a  week  for  letter  T  **  No,**  replied  she, 
hesitatingly,  **  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did."  **  I  thought  so," 
said  he,  **'  or  you  never  would  have  asked  one  that  had  for 
charity."  A  mingled  look  of  pity  and  anger  gleamed  from  the 
specs  upon  the  printer  as  she  looked  at  him  through  the  half, 
closed  door,  and  went  down  stairs. — Pathfinder. 


M»> 


The  Toots  of  Buddha. — ^The  Dalada,  or  tooth  of  Budha, 
is  an  object  of  intense  veneration  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  considered  the  palladium  of  their  country,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  its 
possessors.    *'It  is  a  piece  of  discolored  ivory,"  says  Major 
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Forbes,  **  slightly  curved,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  one 
inch  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Its  other  extremity  is  rounded  and 
blunt,  and  diminishes  in  size.  The  sanctuary  of  this  relic  is  a 
small  chamber  in  the  temple  attached  to  the  palace  of  the 
Eandian  kings ;  and  there  the  six  cases  in  which  it  is  enshrined 
are  placed  on  a  silver  table,  hung  round  with  rich  brocades. 
The  largest,  or  outside  cover  of  these  caskets,  is  five  feet  in 
height/ormed  of  silver  gilt,  and  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  pagokbif— 
the  bell'Shaped  building  raised  over  the  relics  of  Buddha* 
The  same  form  is  preserved  in  the  five  inner  cases,  which  are 
of  gold ;  two  of  them,  moreover,  being  inlaid  with  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  outer  case  is  decorated  with  many 
gold  omameata  and  jewels,  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
relic,  and  serve  to  embellish  its  shrine.**  On  a  amall  table  in 
front  the  people  lay  their  offerings,  and  having  seen  the  Dalada, 
they  prostrate  themselves  and  depart 

At  wide  periods  of  time  it  is  removed  from  its  dwelling- 
place,  and  exhibited  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  peo- 
ple. Major  Forbes  thus  describes  the  ceremony,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness.  ''On  the  29th  of  May,  1828,  the  three 
larger  cases  having  previously  been  removed,  the  relic  contain- 
ed in  the  three  inner  caskets  was  placed  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
phant richly  caparisoned ;  over  it  was  the  Ransiwige,  a  small 
octagonal  cupola,  the  top  of  which  was  composed  of  alternate 
plain  and  gilt  silver  plates,  supported  by  silver  pillars.  When 
the  elephant  appeared  coming  out  of  the  temple  gate,  two  lines 
of  magnificent  elephants,  forming  a  double  line  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  knelt  down  and  thus  remained ;  while  the  multitude 
of  people,  joining  the  points  of  their  fingers,  raised  their  arms 
above  their  heads,  and  then  bent  forward,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  in  fall  deep  tones  the  shout  of  Sadhu :  this  swelled 
into  a  grand  and  solemn  soand  of  adoration.^  After  parading 
the  town  the  relic  was  conveyed  to  a  temporary  altar,  where  it 
was  uncovered  and  exhibited* 

Such  is  an  example  of  the  superstition  of  the  people 
among  whom  our  brethren  labor. — London  Baptist  Magazine. 


The  Lowell  Maitofactories.— We  are  indebted  to  Willis 
&  Co.*s  Bank  Note  List,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Groom, 
82  State-street,  for  the  following  particulars  of  the  Immense 
manufacturing  resources  of  Lowell. 

The  factories  extend  in  a  continuous  line  on  the  Merrimack 
river,  from  Pawtucket  Falls  to  the  junction  of  the  Merrimack 
and  Concord  rivers — a  mile  in  length  of  mills  and  machinery. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  are  twelve  other  mills. 

"  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  employs  2,050  hands, 
producing  346,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  weekly.  Hamilton 
Company,  1,200  hands,  180,000  yards  prints,  flannels  and 
sheetings;  Appleton  Company,  620  hands,  130,000  yards 
sheeting  and  shirting;  Lowell  Company,  800  hands,  manufac- 
turing 6,600  yards  carpeting,  and  96,000  yards  cotton  cloth 
weekly;  Middlesex  Company,  1,750  hands,  18,967  yards  cassi- 
mere,  and  2,334  yards  broadcloth ;  Tremont  mills,  6C|p  hands, 
120,000  yards  sheeting  and  shirting;  Lawrence,  1,400  hands, 
260,000  yards  ditto;  Boott  mills,  1,100  hands,  220,000  yards 
drilling,  shirting,  and  printed  cloth;  Massachusetts  mills, 
1,600  handa,  475,000  yards  sheeting,  shirting,  and  drilling; 
Lowell  Bleachery,  320  hands,  dyeing  2,000,000  yards,  and 
bleaching  4,000  pounds  annually ;  Lowell  machine-shop,  700 
hands.  One  pound  of  cotton  will  make  three  and  two-tenths 
yards  of  cloth.  The  wages  of  the  operatives  are  paid  once  a 
month.  The  average  pay  of  females  is  $2  per  week,  clear  of 
board:  men,  80  cents  per  day.  Each  corporation  has  boarding- 
houses  to  accommodate  their  own  employees.  The  population 
of  Lowell  at  present  is  36,000." 
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PBOSPECTUS  FOB  VOLUME  SEGOJiD. 

The  Spirit  op  the  Age  is  designed  to  be  a  mediam  for 
that  Life  of  Divine  HuMANmr,  which,  amidst  the  criincs, 
doubts,  confiicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  Vbereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  folfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Conk- 
monwealths,  and  mak  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the*  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  SpiHt 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  tlio  following  may  be  named  : — 

I.  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  tlie 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
ren^,  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

UL  The  One,  True,  Holy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  th^ir 
planet  by  consumxpate  art — and  communing  with  God  in 

perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justided 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — records  of  Sd- 
cntific  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fiuthfuL  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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LABOR  AND  THE  POOR. 

THE  KURIL  DISTRICTS. 

,  (Contfaradd.) 

In  addition  to  these  individual  cases,  wMch  might  be 
iDultij)lied  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  decided  improve- 
ment has  also  taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
the  larger  towns.  And  for  the  most  part  the  better  class 
of  cottages  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  appearance.  In 
some  of  the  newer-buUt  ones  the  boards  of  the  upper 
rooms  and  the  stairs  leading  to  them  are  almpst  milk- 
white.  You  feel  as  if  it  would  be  no  great  hardship  if 
you  were  compelled  to  take  your  meals  off  them — they 
are  so  perfectly  dean.  The  walls^  both  externally  and 
internally,  are  generally  kept  well  white-washed.  The 
different  articles  of  furniture  are  also  remarkably  clean ; 
the  chimney-pieces  are  frequently  ornamented  with  a  pAir 
of  bright  brass  candlesticks ;  sohiedmes  a  small  shelf  con- 
tains a  few  articles  of  crockery — aflEmcy  beer-mug  gene- 
rally occupying  a  rather  promineut  position  among  its 
companions.  On  the  grouoii-floor  you  may  find  some 
four  or  six  strong,  and  perhaps  not  very  modem,  wooden 
chairs — ^a  chest  of  drawers — a  table  or  two,  one  of  which 
supports  a  tea-board,  with  a  youthful  Moses  or  a  grey- 
headed David  for  the  centre-piece ;  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  you  will  not  fail  to  hear  the  drowsy  ticking  of 
a  Dutch  clock  in  the  corner,  and  to  see  a  magpie  chat- 
tering in  his  wicker  prison,  with  a  cat  sleeping  conafOTtably 
on  a  clean  and  unassuming  rug.  You  will  almost  inva- 
riably notice  in  cottages  of  this  description  the  signs  of  a 
genuine,  though  untutored  taste  for  the  "  foe  arts,"  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  few  antiquated  and  gaudy  coloured 
pictures,  which  hang  around  the  room.  Many  are  the 
saints  of  high  renown,  such  as  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Ambrose  and  others,  who  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  these  homely  hearths.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
humble  pictures  are  held  in  estimation  in  consequence  of 
any  peculiar  reverence  which  the  people  entertain  towards 
the  sainted  originals — for  in  many  cases  they  do  not  kijow 
whom  they  are  intended  to  represent,  the^  price  of  them, 
including  frame  and  glass,  is  generally  one  penny,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  their  cheapness  that  they 
are  so  generally  patronized.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the 
cottages  which  have  cheap  likenesses  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert— and  by  the  side  of  these  I  saw,  in  several 
instances,  what  purported  to  be  likenesses  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal.  The  cottage  libraries, 
unfortunately,  are  generally  of  very  minute  proportions. 
This,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  feet  that  so 
few  of  the  inmates  are  able  to  read.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  the  tenants  in  the  better  class  of  cottages  are 
also,  in  the  great'  majority  of  cases,  remarkably  cleanly 
and  neat  in  their  appearance. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  condition  of  the  better  daas 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  I  shall  proceed  to  draw 


aside  the  veil  which  conceals  from  the  superficial  observer 
the  wretched  condition  in  which  vast  numbers  of  the 
peasantry  of  Suffolk  are  to  be  found  in  their  miserable 
nomesteads.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  the  description 
of  upwards  of  eighty  cottages  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  which  I  have  visited  since  my  arrival.  I  shall 
give  the  reader  a  few  of  them,  arranging  them  in  classes, 
according  to  the  number  of  apaitments  in  each.  The 
first  class  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  consisting  of  cot- 
tages with  only  one  room,  but  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases — ^by  means  either  of  a  wooden  partition,  or  by 
hanging  up  some  old  quilt,  or  even  articles  of  apparal 
sewn  together,  over  a  line  stretched  across  the  room — ^is 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling  and  sleeping 
The  number    of  these  one-roomed    cottages  is. 


room. 


comparatively  speaking,  small  in  proportion  to  those  of 
other  classes. 

The  first  cottage  of  this  class  which  I  visited  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Stradbrooke,  and  was  occupied  by  a 
widow  and  her  three  daughters.    The  entrance  was  so 
low  that  you  had  to  stoop  in  order  to  gain  admittance. 
The  buildmg  lay  back  at  some  distance  from  the  road, 
apd  in  the  rear  of  another  row  of  cottages,  which  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to.    It  was  lighted  by 
means  of  a  small  window,  about  two  feet  square.    The 
thatch — and,  indeed,  the  whole  building — ^was  fast  going 
to  decay.    A  wooden  partition  divided  what  might  be 
called  the  sitting-room  from  the  bed-room.    The  furniture 
of  the  place  was  of  the  most  wretched  character,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  old  chairs,  a  small  table,  a  stool  or 
two,  and  a  few  articles  of  crockery  ware.     Upon  a  sort  of 
bench  lay  six  loaves  of  bread,  which  the  family  had  just 
received  from  the  parish.    **  My  mother,**  said  a  girl  of 
about  18,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  upon  entering, 
"  is  a  widow ;  she  is  out  at  wheat-dropping" — an  opera- 
tion which  consists  in  dropping  the  seed-wheat  into  small 
holes  made  for  its  reception  in  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
"dibble,**  or  "dibbler,  in  cases  where  it  is'notsown  in  the 
more  usual  manner,  either  by   broad-ctot  or    in  drills. 
"  She  can  earn  sixpence  a  day  when  she's  at  work  at  it, 
but  she  can't  always  get  it  to  do;  and  sometimes  when 
she  can  she  can't  go,  because  of  leaving  that  poor  creature 
alone" — pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  miserable  idiotic- 
looking  young  woman,  who  was  engaged  in  making  lace- 
edging  upon  a  pillow  in  her  lap.    I  waft  struck  wiSi  the 
peculiarly  delicate  manner  in  which  she  referred  to  the 
poor  creature,  and  I  asked  her  reason  for  speaking  of  her 
in  such  terms.    '^  Because,  sir,  she  do  go  wrong  in  her 
head,  and  if  she  was  left  at  home  by  herself  there's  no 
knowing  the  mischief  she  wouldn't  do.    She  broke  this, 
and  that,  and  that,"  pointing  to  several  articles  of  crock- 
ery and  a  square  or  two  of  glass  in  the  wretched  window, 
"  the  other  day,  when  mother  was  out,  and  I  wasn't  at  home 
to  take  care  c^  her.  When  the  poor  thing's  able  to  work  she 
naakes  sometimes  a  penny,  sometimes  three-ha'pence  a  day, 
blat  wlMm  her  fits  eomea  on  she  can^  work^  at  tlL    My 
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mother  gets  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  six  loaves  from  the  parish. 
My  other  sister  is  eight  years  old ;  she  can't  do  anything 
either,  for  she's  afflicted  too."  Adjoining  this  cottage  was 
another,  occupied  by  a  newly-married  couple,  wliich  was 
constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  There  was  little  or  no 
furniture  in  the  room ;  the  wife  was  apparently  in  a  deep 
consumption ;  her  voice  was  almost  gone,  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  I  could  understand  what  she  said. 
Upon  a  few  rags,  spread  upon  two  old  chairs,  lay  a  weakly 
sickly-looking  infant,  ten  weeks  old.  "  My  husband,"  she 
said,  ^  is  out  of  work,  and  has  been  since  harvest.  I  havn't 
been  well  since  my  confinement,  and  am  so  ill  now  that  I 
can  hardly  get  about.  We  have  been  married  two  years. 
When  I  was  first  married  my  husband  earned  8s.  a  week. 
Through  his  being  out  of  work  we  have  got  behind  in  the 
rent,  but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  k^tch  it  up.  We 
havn't  got  no  garden,  and  we  pay  eighteenpcnoe  a  week, 
when  we  can  pay  it"  The  phice  was  remarkably  clean, 
notwithstanding  the  abject  poverty  of  the  tenants. 

Another  cottage  which  I  visited — which  may  probably 
be  considered  an  exceptional  case,  inasmuch  as  no  rent 
was  paid,  but  which  I  mention  in  order  to  show  into  what 
miserable  hovels  some  of  the  poor  people  are  glad  to  creep 
for  shelter — ^was  near  Barrow.  The  building  had  once 
formed,  to  all  appearance,  a  double  cottage.  The  thatch 
of  one  portion  of  it  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  mingled 
with  the  timbers  which  once  supported  it — a  portion  only 
of  the  cl^y  walls  of  one  of  the  cottages  remained  standing. 
The  thatch  which  had  already  fallen  had  left  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain  the  portion  of  the  adjoining  cottage,  be- 
tween the  thatch  and  gaping  flooring,  which  formed  the 
partial  covering  of  the  lower  room.  This  room^  which  was 
,  a  tolerably  good-sized  apartment,  was  roughly  and  uneven- 
ly paved  with  bricks,  the  great  majority  of  which  were 
broken  or  cracked.  Gleams  of  sunlight  found  their  way 
through  the  broken  thatch  and  crevices  of  the  floor  over- 
head, while  the  light  from  a  small  window,  in  which  was 
scarcely  an  unbroken  square  of  glass,  lent  its  miserable  aid 
in  showing  the  dreary  wretchedness  of  the  place.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  one  old  chair,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
smaller  stool ;  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  place,  lay, 
upon  its  side,  one  of  those  antique  tables,  with  its  labyrinth 
of  legs,  in  which  the  genius  <^  our  ancient  cabinet-makers 
was  wont  to  indulge  itself.  U])on  the  broken  flap  which 
lay  uppermost  stood  a  broken  basin  and  teapot.  A  few 
eticks  of  wood  burning  with  a  flickering  blaze  revealed  the 
spot  where  once  a  fire-place  stood,  and  in  an  old  iron  pot 
suspended  over  them  tie  few  potatoes  were  boiling  which 
were  to  serve  for  the  scanty  meal  of  the  day.  Upon  a 
line,  whch  was  stretched  across  one  part  of  the  room,  im- 
mediate'y  in  front  of  the  door,  hung  a  tattered  quilt,  to 
conceal  from  view,  or  to  sheltei'  from  the  cold  draught,  a 
wretched  stump  of  a  bedstead,  where,  upon  an  old  mattress 
and  covered  with  a  few  rags,  slept  together  at  night  the 
husband,  wife,  and  th^  three  children  who  tenanted  this 
desolate  abode.  ^  It's  a  cold  place,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the 
wretched  woman,  in  a  touching  tone  of  sadness  and  des- 
pair. *  "My  husband  has  had  no  work  since  harvest;  the 
farmers  turned  off"  as  many  as  they  could  then,  when  they'd 
got  the  harvest  in.  I  cfon't  pay  any  rent  for  the  place ; 
Mr.  Bailey  lets  me  live  in  it  for  nothing,  to  take  care  of  the 
sticks.  If  it  was  not  for  this  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
do,  nor  where  we  should  put  our  heads."  I  asked  her  if 
she  was  not  afraid  of  the  place  falling  down,  and  her  an- 
swer was  that  she  expected  it  would  every  day. 

The  next  class  of  cottages  to  which  I  shall  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  consists  of  those  having  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  a  bed-room  above  ;  and  in  cottages 
of  this  character  the  greater  proportion  of  the  laboring 
population  reside.  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  his  report  upon  the 
salutary  condition  of  the  laboring  population  of  Norfolk 


and  Suflblk,  thus  speaks  of  these  cottages,  and  his  descrip- 
tion entirely  agrees  with  all  that  I  have  witnessed  myself. 
He  says,  "  Although  they  may  be  suflSciently  commodious 
for  a  man  and  wife  and  very  young  children,  thej  are 
manifestly  uncomfortable,  and  the  having  only  one  bed- 
room is  even  indecent  for  a  man  and  wife  and  large  grow- 
ing family ;  but  I  have  seen  many  instances  where  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  six  children  of  different  sexes  have  slept 
together  in  one  room,  on  three,  and  sometimes  only  two 
beds.  The  annoyance  of  thus  herding  together  must  be 
almost  insufierable,  and  several  mothers  of  fanailies  amon^ 
the  laborers  have  Spoken  to  me  with  great  propriety  and 
feeling  against  the  practice,  saying,  '  that  it  is  not  resp€^ 
table  or  decent,  and  that  it  is  hardly  biearable ;'  *  that  sncb 
a  thing  is  not  right  for  a  Christian  body  in  a  Christian 
land ;'  and  they  have  used  otlier  expressions  of  a  similar 
import  In  order  to  diminish  the  evil,  they  have  recouise 
to  various  expedients,  such  as  putting  curtains  to  the  beds, 
or  dividing  the  room  into  two  parts^  by  pinnmg  old  conn- 
terpanes  together,  and  sometimes  by  cutting  up  and  sewing 
together,  old  gowns,  and  stretching  them  across  the  room ; 
all  of  which  schemes  are  attended  with  the  inconvenience, 
that  in  a  crowded  apartment,  where  pure  ^r  is  a  scarce 
luxury,  they  have  a  tendency  to  check  still  more  its  health- 
ful circulation.  The  having  only  one  room  below  is 
almost  equally  inconvenient^  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  linen,  to  cook,  to  bake,  and  to  perform  all  the  ordi- 
nary household  work  in  the  same  room,  with  children  run- 
ning about,  it  is  diflScult  for  even  the  most  tidy  person  to 
prevent  her  house  from  being,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of 
the  district,  in  a  constant  *  muddle,'  However,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  of  such  cottages  have 
a  bake-house  and  wash-house  in  common,  which  of  course 
lessens,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  discomfort  of  having  only 
one  day-room." 

The  first  of  the  cottages  of  this  character  which  I 
visited  was  at  Wortham,  a  place  just  bordering  upon  the 
boundary  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  presented  a  most  wretched  and  dilapidated  as- 
pect There  were  a  few  miserable  articles  of  fiirniture  in 
the  lower  room,  consisting  of  two  or  three  chairs  and  an 
old  table.  In  the  upper  room  was  an  old  stump  bed- 
stead, upon  which  the  husband  and  wife  slept,  and  in  two 
comers  of  the  room  lay  a  heap  of  indescribable  looking 
rags,  which  marked  the  spot  where  seven  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  fourteen,  were  in  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing. There  was  no  fire  in  the  lower  room,  and  the  woman 
was  suffering  extremely,  and  expecting  every  hour  to  te 
confined  with  her  twelfth  child  ;  she  had  seven  liring,  and 
had  buried  four.  Her  husband  was  out  of  work.  There 
was  no  garden  or  ground,  and  the  rent  for  the  hovel  was 
£4  per  annum.  At  a  place  called  Coomba,  near  Slow- 
market,  there  were  a  great  number  of  wretched  hovels  of 
this  description.  I  may,  perhaps,  state  in  passing,  that 
there  are  few  places  which  bear  a  wofrse  character,  either 
in  respect  to  cottage  accommodation  or  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  Coombs.  Within  the  last  three 
years  no  less  than  seventeen  persons  have  been  transported 
from  it  for  various  crimes,  principally  that  of  incendiarism. 
The  populataon,  I  believe,  does  not  exceed  a  thousand. 
Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  cottages.  The  lower 
room  was  so  low  that  when  I  had  taken  off  my  hat  I 
could  scarcely  stand  upright.  The  brick  floor  was  several 
inches  below  the  surfece  of  the  ground  on  the  outside,  and 
in  damp  or  wet  weather  the  inmates  are  constantly  obliged 
to  sweep  the  water  away,  as  it  either  oozes  up  through  the 
brick  fieor,  or  entering  in  by  the  doorway,  creeps  sluggishly 
towards  the  hearth,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  toool 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  place  the  effects  of  the  damp- 
ness and  moisture  were  everywhere  visible;  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  cottage  were  Btained  with 
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to  the  height  of  upwards  of  two  feet.  Although  the  wea- 
ther was  dry  the  bricks  were  wet  and  damp ;  and  the 
woman^  suffering  from  asthma  and  shivering  with  cold,  sat 
with  her  feet  upon  a  log  of  wood  before  a  small  fire, 
which  h^d  not  sufficient  heat  to  dispel  the  dampness  firgm 
the  chimney-jambs.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  garden^ 
'^  but  it  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor,"  said  the  poor 
man.  ^  I  sold  the  potatoes  off  it  last  year,  but  they  didn't 
fetch  the  price  of  the  seed.''  He  had.  been  out  of  work 
for  some  time.  His  wife  earned  Is.  Od.  a  week  by  wash- 
ing. They  had  no  relief  from  the  parish.  '^They  won't 
give  us  any  tiling,"  said  he,  *'  except  we  goes  into  the 
house,  and  as  long  as  I  can  ame  a  sixpence  anyhows,  they 
sharn't  part  me  from  my  wife."  ^  No,  that  they  sham't,^ 
chimed  in  the  woman,  '*  I'd  work  the  flesh  off  my  bones 
afore  I'd  be  parted  and  locked  up  like  a  felon ;  and  Tve 
never  done  anytliing  to  desarve  it,  but  have  worked  hard- 
all  my  life,  and  this  is  what  it's  come  to  now  1"  ^Ji  1 
could  only  erne  eight  shillings  a  week,"  said  the  man, 
"  aye,  or  even  seven  all, the  year  roupd,  I  wouldn't  th^nk 
King  George  to  be  my  uncle.  But  there's  a  many  worse 
off  uuui  we  are  in  this  place,  There^s  a  poor  man  over 
the  way  that's  got  nine  children,  and  hasn't  got  nothing 
to  do  either.  Thank  God  we  haven^t  got  none.  If  we 
wur  to  go  to  the  house  we  should  have  to  leave  all  our 
few  things  here,  exposed  like  a  desolate  wilderoess.  They're 
not  worth  m^ch — what  would  they  fetch  at  auction  t 
Why,  not  5s.,  but  then  we  don't  want  to  lose  'em,  they 
does  vexy  well  for  us."  The  rent  of  this  place  was  £3  10s. 
per  annum.  The  poor  people  had  got  in  arrears  with 
their  rent,  ^'  but  the  landlady,"  said  the  man,  '^  is  a  good'un 
and  dont  press  us." 

Another  case  of  which  I  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baddeley,  the  lectoc'  of  Halesworth,  was  one  in  which 
misery  i|iid  wretchedness  of  every  kind  appeared  to  cul- 
minate. The  rev.  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  <»dled 
upon  to  visit  a  poor  woman,  who  was  suffering  severely 
from  a  cancer.  Beside  her,  on  a  hoap  of  rags  on  the 
floor,  lay  her  unmarried  daughter,  eighteen  years,  of  age, 
moaning  in  the  pangs  of  hibor*  Upon  his  next  visit  the 
mother  had  expired,  the  daughter  had  become  a  mother, 
and,  huddled  together  in  the  upper  room,  lay  the  corpse, 
the  living  mother  and  her  diild,  seven  other  children,  and 
the  husband  who  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  work. 

I  could  enumerate  cases  to  a  still  greater  extent  which 
would  show  th^  disgraceful  condition  of  many  of  these 
double-roomed  cottages  in  th.e  rural  districts.  There  are 
many  of  a  similar  character  to  be  found  at  Battlesdeen,  at 
Metford,  at  Ranshold,  at  Sutton,  6elland,GippiDg,Daiham, 
Woodbridge,  and  many  other  places  which  Ihav^  visited : 
enough  has,  however,  been  stated  to  show  their  general 
character. 

[To  be  OonUnued.^ 
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OBSTTRUCTIONS  OPPOSED  TO  DISCOVERERS. 

(Continued.) 

Caesar  attaining  the  throne  of  the  world  finds  there  a  void, 
and  exclaims,  *'  Is  it  only  thb  f  Madame  de  Maintenon 
says,  ^^Do  you  not  see  that  I  die  of  sadness,  in  a  fortune 
which  could  hardly  have  been  imagined,  and  that  only  the 
help  of  God  prevei;its  me  from  sinking  under  it  Why 
can  I  not  make  you  see  the  ennui  which  devours  the  great^ 
and  the  trouble  they  have  in  filling  up  their  day  ?  All  es- 
ates  leave  a  frightful  void,  an  anxiety,  a  lassitude,  a  desire 
to  know  something  else."  Horace  had  sai4  in  other  terms, 
''Behind  the  Knight  rides  black  care."*     It  is  then  in 

*  Here  the  religious  World  will  tell  us  that  the  error  of 
Caesar  and  Msdame  de  Maintenon  eonsisted  in  seeking  from 
the  goods  of  the  workl.and  the  senses  that  peace  whidi 


vain  thai  the  Parisian  Sybarites  boast  to  us  their  talent  o^ 
living  so  well  and  so  fast.  I  shall  prove  by  a  parallel  with 
the  pleasures  of  sodetary  harmony,  (the  8th  period  of  the 
preceding  table,)  that  their  life  is  very  miserable,  very 
tedious,  and  that  the  least  rich  man,  the  least  favored  in 
the  aocietary  state  will  be  happier  than  the  Parisian  Syba- 
rites, because  he  will  be  able  to  give  play  to  his  12  passions, 
whose  combined  development  is  the  only  pledge  of  perfect 
happiness. 

Civilization  i^  persuaded  that  it  flies  towards  perfectibili- 
ty when  it  is  overwhelmed  with  new  and  recent  calamities, 
of  which  24  are  described,  ch.  48 ;  amongst  others  the 
scourge  of  public  debts,  always  increasing,  and  which  at 
the  first  war  among  the  western  nations  will  bring  about 
universal  bankruptcy,  followed  by  resolutions. 

There  are  many  other  sores  unperceived,  such  is  the  in- 
vasion of  commerce,  which  threatens  to  carry  off  every 
thing,  and  at  which  governments  at  last  begin  to  take 
alarm.  The  societary  theory  can  alone  show  the  methods 
of  conquering  this  political  Titan.     [See  6th  Section.] 

The  vice  of  our  sel^named  regenerators  is  to  blame  such 
or  such  a  vice,  instead  of  blaming  civilization  entire,  which  is 
only  a  vicious  circle  of  abuse  in  all  its  parts.  We  must  issue 
frcm  this  abyss, 

I  indicate  the  32  issues,  p.  523. 

During  3000  years  philosophy  has  known  how  to  invent 
no  new  disposition. of  mdustrial  and  social  policy:  its  in- 
numerable sjTstems  only  repose  on  the  distribution  by  fami- 
lies, an  assemblage,  the  smallest  and  most  runious.  What 
barrenness  of  genius ! 

Here  are  at  last  new  ideas,  a  system  which  accomodates 
itself  to  the  views  of  governments,,  instead  of  harrassing 
them  with  agitations  masked  by  philanthropic  visions. 
Every  minister  will  welcome  a  meuod,  which,  whilst  quad- 
rupling the  real  product  will  suddenly  permit  taxes  to  be 
doubled  whilst  disembarrassing  the  tax-payers  relatively  of 
half  the  burden,  since  they  will  pay  but  double  out  of  a 
quadruple  product. 

A  still  more  brilliant  effect  will  be  that  of  operating  on 
the  entire  world,  civihzed,  barbarous,  savage;  to  meta- 
morphose the  whole  by  an  experiment  limited  to  a  square 
league  and  1,800  persons.  What  a  contrast  with  philoso- 
phy, which  upsets  empires  by  destructive  revolutions,  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  good  results,  nor  of  accession  of  the 
barbarians  and  savages.  Poor  civilization  makes  gigantic 
eflbrts  for  trifles ;  armids  are  sent  by  land  and  sea  to  deliv- 
er perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  Greece!  Revolutions  and 
massacres  for  experimente  on  the  emancipation  of  negroes ; 
fruitless  attempts  to  relieve  indigence:  all  these  pigmy 
labors  are  about  to  end.  The  entire  human  race  is  going  to 
be  helped  and  Emancipated :  it  will  rally  everywhere  to  at- 
tractive industry  as  soon  as  it  shall  know  by  experiment 

passeth  all  understanding,  and  which  oomes  only  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  which  renders  human  will  one  with  the 
Divine  will,  and  which  ensures  to  his  humblest  followers  a 
peace  of  mind  and  inward  joy  even  amid  the  severest  physical 
sufferings  and  privations. 

This  relation,  at  present,  mystical  and  understood  by  few, 
of  individmd  souls  to  the  humanitary  or  amphimundane 
pivot,  as  Christ  baa  been  designated,  and  to  the  Divine 
Soul  of  the  universe,  is  the  deepest  truth'of  social  science; and 
this  sublime  privilege,  Association,  by  its  universal  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  and  its  attractive  industry,  restoring  man  to  his 
natural  relations  with  the  earth,  reviving  his  spontaneous  in- 
stincts, and  enriching  his  life  with  beantifiil  affections,  secures 
to  all  the  human  race  individually  and  eoUeetively. 

The  Christ.Spirit,  the  love  of  God,  are  always  near  us,  al- 
ways ready  to  enter  our  hearts,  and  are  only  prevented  by  the 
wretched  institutiona  of  selfi^  and  incoheifent  interests,  m 
whieh  civilization  screws  down  its  victims,  as  underthe  lid  of  a 
coffin. 
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on  one  township  the  prodigies  of  riches,  of  pleasures,  and 
of  virtues  which  are  gathered  from  it. 

Then  will  terminate  the  chimeras  and  madness  of  party 
strife.  Every  one  in  seeing  the  true  destiny  of  man,  the 
mechanism  of  the  passions,  will  he  so  much  confounded  by 
the  absurdities  of  civilization,  that  by  common  consent 
they  will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 

Obtiged  here  to  unmask  vicious  professions — ^the  com- 
mercial and  others^ — I  do  not  blame  the  individuals  who 
profit  by  them.  The  wrong  is  in  the  civilized  policy  which 
urges  the  people  to  vice,  by  opening  to  them  no  paths  o' 
fortune  but  in  the  practice  oi  fraud.  We  need  frequent 
repetitions  to  dissipate  certain  prejudices,  ike  illusions  of 
tending  to  perfecUbility  in  this  civilization,  where  evil  makes 
t€n  strides  where  good  makes  one;  of  tending  to  wealth  by 
incoherent  industry,  whose  small  product,  limited  to  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  societary,  is  illusory  by  the  vice  of  un- 
limited population ;  of  wishing  to  establish  morality  before 
having  discovered  the  order  of  attractive  industry,  the  sole 
guarantee  of  good  morals,  of  just  repartition. 

An  effort  is  made  in  Paris  for  ^  the  extinction  of  mendi- 
city— an  attempt  and  not  a  true  method.  The  committee  is 
ignorant  that  twe  must  operate  on  the  country  before  opera- 
ting on  the  city — effect  the  industrial  reform  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  household.  We  may 
dispense  with  researches  from  this  moment.  An  option  exists 
of  true  methods  of  extirpating,  and,  moreover,  of  preventing 
this  leprosy,  by  attainment  to  the  2d,  dd  or  4th  phase  of 
the  table.     [Page  632.] 

So  many  writers  are  seeking  a  new  subject.  Here  is  the 
most  fertile  which  has  ever  been  presented.  I  can  hardly 
treat  the  20th  part  of  it.  (See  Analogy,  458.)  The  field 
is  ample  for  cooperators.  I  should  prelude  by  a  preface 
refuting  our  pretended  social  perfections—which  are  but  the 
absence  of  all  wisdom-^-only  the  world  upside  down  in 
politics  and  industry — only  tiie  foolish  pretension  of  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.'* 


<••> 
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THE  SOCULIST'S  CATECHISM. 


BY  LOUIS  BLANC. 


[OontlDOed.] 

Q.  Are  all  Socialist  writers  of  the  same  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  measures  that  should  be  followed  ? 

A.  No.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  admit  the  principle  we 
laid  down  at  the  beginning,  that  ^*  JS<ieh  should  work  ae- 
cording  to  his  abilities^  and  receive  according  to  his  iminte." 
But  all  Socialists  agree  in  these  important  points,— that 
education  should  be  gratuitous,  to  all ;  that  association 
should  be  substituted  far  individualism ;  that  the  right  to  la- 
bor should  be  acknowledged ;  that  all  taxes  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  poor,  should  be 
exchanged  for  an  income  tax  on  a  just  and  equitable  scale ; 
that  all  railways,  mines,  and  assurance  offices  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  private  speculators  to  those  of  the 
Government ;  that  usury  should  not  be  alk>wed  under  any 
form ;  that  the  interest  of  money  should  be  continually 
diminished  until  labor  should  be  entirely  emancipated  from 
the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  that  proletarianism  should  be 
abolished  by  the  introduction  of  gratuitous  credit 

Q.     What  is  capital  ? 

A.  It  is  the  totality  of  the  implements  of  labor.  The 
laborer  requires  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  roust  have 
todLs,  materials,  &&>  to  work  with.  These,  together,  form 
what  is  called  capital. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  fiom  this  that  without  oaplbd 
there  can  be  no  labor  t 


A.     Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just,  then,  that  capital  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  profits  under  the  name  of  interesty  this  beng 
only  a  &ir  recompense  for  the  services  which  it  renders! 

A.  Such  are  the  argunaents  of  the  advocates  of  usury, 
and  may  be  shown  to  be  mere  sophistry.  It  is  perfectlj 
true  that  labor  cannot  exist  without  capital ;  but  interest  is 
paid  to  the  capitalists,  not  to  capital  Now,  capital  and 
the  capitalists  are  two  perfectly  distinct  things.  For  capi- 
tal to  exist  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  exdusivelr 
possessed  by  a  few  indiriduale  to  whom  interest  must  be 
paid.  Suppose  an  association  of  laborers,  poasessiDg  a 
common  capital— that  is  not  belonging  to  any  particular  in- 
dividuals, but  all  the  members  in  common.  They  would 
work  on  their  capital  without  paying  interest  on  it  to  ao? 
one,  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  capitalist,  althongh 
there  would  be  capital.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  labor 
without  a  laborer,  but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  capital 
without  a  capitalist.  When  a  laborer  dies,  his  labor  ceases; 
but  when  a  capitalist  dies,  hb  cayatal  survives  him.  No 
similarity,  therefore,  can  be  established  between  capital  and 
labor,  from  which  to  deduce  the  justice  of  any  premimn 
termed  interest 

Q.  What  is  represented  then  by  the  interest  of 
capital  f 

A.  It  represents  the  privilege  itocorded  to  certain  io- 
dividuals  to  sit  still  and  see  their  fortunes  increase  and  re- 
produce itself;  or  it  represents  the  price  which  laborers  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  tne  permission  to  work ;  or  finallT,  it 
represents  their  subjection  to  a  condition  which  few  can 
successfully  struggle  against,  and  none  escape. 

Q.     How  do  you  understand  gratuitous  credit  f 

A.  It  consists  in  suppljnng  the  laborer  with  neoesaaij 
capital,  without  requiring  interest  from  him. 

Q.  Would  not  this  be  the  result  of  the  imiversal  adop- 
tion of  association. 

A.  Certainly ;  for  aa  soon  as  the  laborer  can  alirajs 
find  admittance  to  an  asaociation  possessing  a  commisBion 
capital,  of  which  he  is  invited  to  l^ke  advantage,  the  prob- 
lem is  solved :  credit  gratis  is  simply  association. 

Q.    What  is  money? 

A.  It  is  Uie  representative  of  capital,  and  the  circula- 
ting medium  of  exchange. 

Q.  Is  a  metaUic  currency  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
exchange  ? 

A.  Under  the  present  social  system  ^t  is,  but  not  in 
that  which  the  socitdist  contemplates. 

Q.  Why  is  a  metallic  currency  the  nseessary  mediom 
of  ^exchange  in  the  present  system  of  society  ? 

A.  Because  having  an  intrinsic  value  it  becomes  a  »- 
curity  as  well  as  a  token^  as  it  can  be  melted  down  into  in- 
gots,  and  be  employed  in  works  of  art ;  it  not  only  repre- 
sents exchangeable  commodities,  but  is  actually  of  equal 
value  to  them.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  security  to  those 
who  receive  it,  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  they  received  the 
very  object  of  which  it  is  the  token  or  representative. 
Now,  nothing  less  than  such  a  security  would  be  satisfactort 
under  a  system  of  dissimilar  and  opposing  interests,  where 
fraud  necessarily  begets  distrust 

Q.  Why  will  a  metallic  currency  be  unneoeasaiy  in  the 
new  order  of  things  ? 

A.  Because  all  the  members  of  an  association  would 
know  one  another,  and  nothing  would  be  left  to  chance  or 
accident.  '    - 

Q.  What  sort  of  money  then- will  be  employed  in  the 
new  state  of  society  ? 

A.  Paper  money.  Gold  is  the  money  of  distrust  and 
individualism ;  paper  b  the  currency  of  mutual  trust  sad 
association. 

Ci.  Supposing  Socialism  realized,  why  would  a  paper 
cafrea<7  be  pre&able  to  a  metaUic  one  f 
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A.  Because  the  former,  being  without  real  value,  would 
be  exactly  what  a  cnrreucy  ought  to  be,  a  simple  medium 
of  exchange,  while  the  latter,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  be- 
comes on  object  of  merchandize,  and  thus  renders  the  rich 
complete  masters  of  exchange  operations,  which  are  the 
life  and  soul  of  trade  and  industry. 

Q.    Is  there  no  danger  in  the  use  of  a  paper  currency  ? 

A.  There  is  certainly^  under  the  present  order  of  things, 
because  the  facifity  of  creating  it  would  induce  Govern- 
ments to  extend  the  issue  beyond  all  bounds,  which  would 
lower  iti  value  and  disturb  commercial  transactions^  but 
there  would  be  none  in  a  state  where  the  Government 
really  consisted  of  the  best  and  ablest,  and  social  interc6urae 
was  regulated  on  a  systematic  basis,  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  fraternal  a^ocia- 
tions  contemplated  by  the  Socialists,  for  in  that  case  any 
arbitrary  issue  of  paper  money  could  be  effectually  prevent- 
ed by  r^ulating  it  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  in 
the  warehouses  9 

Q.     Ls  it  true  that  the  Socialists  have  no  reltoion  ? 

A.  The  Socialists  without  religion  I  why  you  may  see 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  theirs  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  Socialists  wish  lo  overthrow  the 
institution  of  family  9 

A.  Such  an  accusation  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false.  The 
Socialists  on  the  contrary^  have  so  profound  a  respect  fbr 
the  institution  of  &mily  and  so  deep  a  sense  of  its  excel- 
lence that  their  wish  is  to  fashion  the  whole  of  society  afber 
this  model,  in  which  every  one  produces  according  to  his 
powers  and  consimies  according  to  his  wants. 

Q.     Is  it  true  that  Socialists  wish  to  destroy  properit  ? 

A.  On  the  contrary  they  would  make  it  accessible  to 
all.  As  man  cannot  exist  without  appropriating  certain 
external  objects  to  his  use,  the  Socialists  denne  property  as 
the  right  to  live^  and  believe  that  suoh  a  right  should  not 
be  made  a  privilege. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  Socialists  would  divide  the  land 
out  into  equal  portions  to  every  citizen? 

A.  This  is  a  most  ridiculous  &lsehood.  Such  a  divis- 
ion, could  it  endure  two  days,  would  lead  to  universal  ruin. 
Socialists,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  interest  of  agriculture 
and  agriculturists,  would  have  the  land  cultivated  in  large 
portions  by  agricultural  colonies,  so  that  each  kind  of  soil 
might  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  pastures  for 
cattle,  and  antble  for  com,  according  to  its  capacities ;  that 
hedge-rows  in  which  so  much  land  is  wasted  minrht  be 
rooted  up,  and  whole  herds  of  cattle  be  tended  by  the 
man  whoee  time  is  now  occupied  in  looking  after  a  single 


cow. 


<••» 


From  the  London  Weekly  Ttlbtine. 

THE  FAMILY  DIVIDED. 

The  fnends  of  Family,  Property,  and  Order,  are  in  a 
sad  state  of  bewilderment  just  now ;  they  aro  talking  loud 
to  themselves,  that  they  may  not  hear  the  reproaches  flung 
at  them  from  all  ends  of  the  earth.  They  know  not  what 
reply  to  make  to  the  mute  implorings  and  reproaches  of 
the  millions  who  are  at  this  moment  perishing  with  cold 
and  hunger.  If  they  can  speak  a  satisfying  word  to  the 
people  why  do  they  not  do  it  frankly  and  at  onoe.  If 
their  millennium  has  come  in  reality  surely  it  is  eaisy  to  say 
so ;  if  it  has  not  come  it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  fix  a 
time,  and  direct  the  people  how  to  li^bor  fbr  its  accomplish^ 
ment. 

If  these  men  had  any  programme  in  which  they  believ- 
ed, and  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  there  would  certain- 
ly be  something  approachiog  to  unanimity  amongst  them-; 


instead  of  which  there  is  a  complete  Babylonish  confusion, 
not  only  of  tongues  but  of  ideas ;  and  even  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  agreed  in  sentiment  are  daily  indulging  in  point- 
blank  contradictions. 

The  fact  is,  the  femily  is  not  a  united  family,  the  house 
is,  without  a  doubt,  divided  againsf  itself  and  must  there- 
fore totter  to  its  fall.  Let  us  hear  a  few  of  these  cham- 
pions of  laUsezfaire  and  starvation.  We  shall  first  attend 
to  Sidney  Herbert,  a  late  <»ibinet  minister :  he  has  looked 
into  our  social  condition,  and  has  given  us  his  opinions,  not 
only  as  to  the  cause  of  our  disease,  but  al^  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  treating  it,  with  a  view  to  its  cure.  "  We  have 
too  much  capital,"  he  says,  *'  and  too  itiany  people — ^more 
.capital  than  we  can  employ  with  profit,  and  more  people 
than  we  can  maintain  in  oomfort"  Who  will  be  so 
hardy  as  to  deny,  after  this,  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  profound 
political  philosopher.  Too  much  poverty  and  too  much 
wealth  1  This  is  certainly  a  sad  fix  for  a  nation  to  be  in — 
too  many  coats  and  too  many  bare  backs.  If  this  is  really 
the  ^Eict,  we  imagine  some  better  cure  might  be  found  for 
it  than  the  miserable  transportation-scheme  which  he  has 
hit  upon.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  we  think,  if  this  gentle- 
man took  counsel  with  friend  Proudhon.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Frenchman  would  try  to  convince  him  that  capital 
created  by  the  labor  of  man,  and  hoarded  in  a  few  haikds, 
idly  resting  whilst  its  creators  starve,  is  murder  as  well  as 
robbery,  and  ought  to  be  attack/ed  tooth  and  nail  by  every 
man  who  looks  upon  human  life  as  a  thing  sacred — 
more  sacred  a  thousand  fold  than  either  property  or 
order. 

"  We  have  too  many  people,"  says  Mr.  Herbert.  Yes, 
we  have  too  many  people ;  but  they  are  not  working  peo- 
ple that  we  have^  too  many  ofl  Those  who  use  their  hands 
to  produce  the  world^s  riches  can  never,  in  any  corner  of 
the  earth  where  there  is  elbow-room,  he  surplus;  they  are 
certainly  not  now  in  half-cultivated  England  and  Ireland. 
That  there  is  a  surplus  nevertheless,  an  uncomfortable  sur- 
plus, we  do  not  deny,  of  noble,  right  honorable,  and  hon- 
orable cormorants,  who  devour  shamelessly  the  substance 
of  the  people,  and  then,  with  an  unpanilleled  effrontery, 
propose  to  take  annual  ship-loads  of  their  victims  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  shoot  them  out  like  stinking 
o&l  or  dirty  rubbish.  Let  the  people  take  a  hint  from  Mr. 
Herbert  in  thi:»  matter.  Why  not  a  pnblic  subscription  to 
transport  these  aristocratic  suckers  to  Van  Dieraen^s  Land, 
or  New  Zealand,  or  any  other  place  where  they  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  plundering  in  the  nah^e  of  law  and  order  f 
The  best  mode  of  doing  this  quietly  and  without  confusion 
would  be  worth  considering;  that  is,  supposing  these  mis- 
guided men  should  continue  obstinately  to  reject  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  justice. 

It  k  not  our  intention,  however,  now  to  question  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Herbert*s  proposal  so  much  as  to  place  in 
juxta-po^tion  to  it  the  statement  of  a  French  writer,  nam- 
ed Baudot,  who  was  quoted  in  an  approvir^  manner  by  the 
Times  last  week,  and  who  proves  the  growing  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  England  by  the  annual  increase  of  iU 
population.  **  Your  population  increase?,*'  says  Mr.  Raudot, 
"  and  therefore  your  prosperity  increases."  **  Our  popula- 
tion increases,"  says  Sidtiey  flerbert,  '*  and  therefore  we  are 
in  a  fix" — and  the  Times  approves  of  both. 

The  Chrafude's  correspondents  lay  bare  a  .condition  of 
things  amongst  the  poor  which  cannot  fail,in  some  measure,to 
moderate  our  impudent  national  boasting.  Agricultural 
laborers  worse  cared  for  than  pigs  or  dogs  ;  the  people  in 
the  manu&cturing  districts  engaged  in  a  fierce,  extermina- 
ting war  of  competition  fbr  work  and  food ;  33,500  women, 
in  the  metropolis  alone,  working  for  a  daily  wage  varying 
from  2|<l.  to  4  jd.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our  able- 
bodied  poor  number  606,000,  and  our  poor-rate  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  millions  ^r  the  year. 
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From  the  Coramereial  AdTertiwr. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  GERMANY.— HOW  TAUGHT. 


BT  WM«  B.  BRADBUBT. 


Vocal  music  is,  m  Germany,  deemed  of  such  importanoe 
to  all  classes  that,  for  generations,  it  has  been  introduced 
by  govemment  as  a  prominent  branch  of  popular  education. 
The  child  enters  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  re- 
mains in  the  same  school  until  fourteen  or  fifteen.  No 
pjirent  is  allowed  to  remove  a  child  from  one  school  to 
another,  (unless  a  change  of  location  renders  such  removal 
necessary,)  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Commodious,  conve- 
nient and  pleasant  school  houses,  and  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers  in  all  the  respective  departments,  being  provided, 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  removal  than  change  of  resi- 
dence. The  advantages  of  remaining  in  the  same  school 
and  under  the  same  instructors  are  very  great,  and  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  friends  of 
education,  whether  parents^  teachers  or  school  committees. 
One  of  these  advantages  is  the  opportmiity  afforded  to  the 
teachers  of  studying  and  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
the  natural  disposition,  temperament,  talent  or  turn  of 
mind  of  the  pupil.  This,  I  believe,  comprehends  almost 
everything  else,  and  is  the  comer-stone  of  a  thorough  and 
useful  education,  both  mental  and  moral. 

There  seem  to  be  three  paramount  reasons  for  making 
music  a  branch  of  school  education  in  Grermany  and  Swit- 
zerland. 1st,  Its  power  as  a  direct  means  of  mental  and 
moral  discipline.  2d,  Its  attractiveness  as  an  amusement 
or  relaxation  from  laborious  study.  3d,  Its  advantages  in 
after  life  to  the  pupil,  both  as  a  social  and  a  religious  being. 
In  all  these  particulars  it  is  considered  of  great  importance  ; 
and  in  the  best  schools  I  have  visited,  namely,  'those  of 
Leipzig  and  Dresden  in  Saxony,  and  Zurich  and  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  the  popular  course  has  been  to  adapt  each  mu- 
sic lesson  to  one  or  the  other  or  all  of  these  branches.  To 
be  more  explicit.  The  music  teacher  either  gives  at  one 
season  of  the  year  his  particular  attention  to  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  music  and  music  reading;  at  another  to 
rehearsal  or  singing  for  relaxation  or  amusement ;  and  at 
another  to  practicing  the  music  of  the  church ;  or  else,  as 
is  more  generally  the  case,  he  combines  the  three  depart- 
ments in  one,  amd  each  lesson  has  its  proportionate  share ; 
namely,  1st,  practice  of  the  music  of  the  church,  (dioral 
singing ;)  2d,  instruction  in  muMcal  notation ;  Sd,  singing 
of  cheerful  and  lively  juvenile  songs,  for  recreation.  This 
arrangement  pleased  me  much.  It  a&>rds  great  variety 
and  does  not  become  tiresome  to  the  pupils. 


schools,  in  practicing  the  vowels,  merely  articulating  tbem 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  good  delivery,  both  in  sing- 
ing and  speaking. 

But  one  of  the  pleaaantest  featurea  of  all  is  that  the  pn- 
Ipils  are  not  wearied  by  too  hard  study,  or  if  they  become 
a  little  fatigued  at  any  time,  they  know  that  some  delight- 
ful recreation  is  to  follow.  Variety  and  entertainment  are 
mingled  with  instruction,  and  the  pleasure  of  half  an  hoar's 
social  singing  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  persevering  in  anj 
of  the  more  laborious  and  less  interesting  exercises.  1  urn 
much,  amused  and  delighted,  on  one  occasion,  to  see  the 
young  counteoanoes  beam  with  a  smile  of  approbatioQ, 
amounting  to/^  I  thank  you  sir,"  when  the  teacher,  after  a 
lesson  of  dose  elementary  study,  said,  ^  Now  we'll  sing 
something  lively,"  for  it  is  natural  to  children  to  love  that 
music  b^t  winch  is  most  like  their  own  nature — light, 
joyous,  and  free.  Now  they  sing  briskly,  merrily,  heartily, 
because  naturally.  The  little  mill-stream  that  has  bo  lon^ 
been  dammed  up  that  it  may  accumulate  strength  to  diiTe 
the  heavy  wheel,  when  once  more  set  at  liberty  goes  leap- 
ing, and  dancing,  and  singing  along  its  sparkling  way,  re- 
joicing in  its  freedom.  So  do  thcsA  Kttle  singers  pass  frm 
the  heavy  and  useful,  but  not  dull  choral  pnictioe  and  ele 
roentary  confinement,  to  the  merry  **  song  of  the  cuckoo'' 
and  "the  lark,"  to  the  "singer's  song,"  and  the  "song  of 
Other's  birth  day ;"  to  the  songs  of  the  season — of  the  sun, 
and  stars,  of  the  "  beautiful  world  and  the  blessed  giver 
God ;"  with  the  ever  dear  and  welcome  song  of  "  Vaterland  f 
These  are  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  "  school-room,"  and 
if  you  would  know  how  such  privileged  children  prize  their 
school,  you  have  but  to  step  in  .and  hear  them  merrily  sing- 
ing- 
No  scene  of  eart]>ly  pleasure, 

Happy  School, 
No  hoard  of  sordid  treasure, 

Happy  School, 
Delight  us  now  so  well. 
Yea,  'tis  singing  we  do  prize, 
Cheerful  hearts  in  accents  rise ; 
Bid  pky  fiirewell. 

With  US  in  America  it  is  different.  Aa  a  nation  we  have 
n^lected  entirely  this  subject  in  our  early  education,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  the  laige  proportion  of  our  adult 
population  cannot  sing,  and  thousands  mourn  o?er  their 
loss  when  it  is  too  late,  or  the  pressure  of  care  and  busioess 
prevent  them  from  attending  to  the  siibject.  Ooald  oor 
school  conmuttees,  trustees,  and  parents,  be  prevailed  upB 
to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  be  earnest  about  it-if  tky 
would  have  it  property  and  on  a  permanent  basis  introdoc- 
ed  into  the  schools  as  a  branch  of  study,  not  as  recreatioo 
merely— an  incalculable  amount  of  o^ood  wouldBbllow.  Tk 


worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  would  "  rise  up  and  call  as 
blessed." 


«••» 


The  pupils  begin  to  study  note-singing  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  years.  Previous  to  that  they  sing  chiefly  or  I  next  generation,  at  all  events,  would  feel  its  reviving  inflo- 
entirely  by  rote.  This  is  considered  advantageous  until  the  ence,  in  their  social  and  home  circles,  and  m  the  p* 
musical  ear  is  sufficiently  trained  and  cultivated.  The  scale 
is  first  presented  to  the  pupil,  not  by  sight  but  by  sound. 
The  teacher  sings  it  slowly  and  distinctly  till  all  seem  to 
understand,  or  at  least  get  some  idea  of  its  construction, 
and  of  the  comparative  relation  of  sounds,  one  to  another. 
Afber  explaining  sopiething  of  the  formation  of  the  scale, 
its  intervals,  ifec,  the  teacher  writes  it  upon  theblad(4>oard, 
or  calls  their  attention  to  it  in  the  book,  observing  particu- 
larly the  situation  of  the  aemi^tones.  He  now  tells  them 
that  these  characters  (the  notes)  represent  the  sounds  they 
have  just  sung,  and  that  each  sound  has  a  name  taken 
from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  This  method  is 
very  thorough,  although  sonoewhat  lengthy.  The  pupils 
sing  almost  entirely  from  books,  the  black-board  being  used 
merely  for  illustration,  The  more  advanced  classes  of  pu- 
pils are  improved  bv  the  frequent  introduction  and  regular 
practice  of  new  ana  interesting  music,  rather  than  by  dry 
and  unconnected  exerdses.  Much  time  is  spent»  in  the  beat 


From  the  Loodon  Weekly  TrilKine. 

A  JOURN£TMAN  SHOEMAKEIL 

Mr  EnrroR, — Were  I  not  oonviced  that  you  value  troth 
"  more  than  the  nice  turning  of  a  period,"  I  would  have 
little  hope  of  this  letter  appearing  in  the  TainnfE.  My 
main  intention  in  writing  is,'  to  bring  before  the  public  a 
true  statement  of  the  miseries  of  journeymen  shoemakers, 
and  to  this  end  I  will  at  once  apply  myself  without  further 
prefiice.  The  journeymen  boot  and  shoemakers  maj  tnilT 
be  said  to  be  pressed  down  to  the  lowest  depth  in  the  social 
scale;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  them  as  a  hody.  The 
bhune,  the  whole  blame,  can  be  traced  to  that  monster  wbicb 
has  cast  a  blight  over  the  prospects  of  thousands  sod  tern 
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of  thousands  of  my  unhappy  shopmates,  the  monster  Com- 
petition. The  evils  of  which  we  have  to  complain  are  so 
numerous  that  were  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  good  men 
to  be  found  in  all  orders  of  society  I  would  at  once  la 
down  ray  pen  in  black  despair.  Were  I  to  enumerate  a 
that  we  sujQTer  from  what  our  employers  call  "  casualties," 
and  all  the  extra  labor  put  on  boots  and  shoes,  for  which  we 
receive  no  remuneration,  none  but  those  connected  with  the 
trade  would  believe  me ;  therefore  I  will  merely  point  out 
a  few  of  those  evils,  trusting  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  men  of  London  or  of  any  other  town  for  at- 
tempting the  cooperative  system,  with  the  view  of  freeing 
themselves  from  their  unparalleled  slavery.  When  we  go 
into  the  shop  on  Monday  morning  for  our  work,  we  are  told 
to  come  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  many  cases  next  day : 
we  then  get  the  leather  for  the  bottoms,  and  are  sent,  like 
errand  boys,  to  the  closers  or  binders  for  the  uppers ;  and 
it  generally  happens  that  we  have  then  to  wait  some  hours 
on  them  finishing  their  department  of  the  work ;  and  thus, 
at  the  beginining  of  the  week,  one  or  twodays^  work  is  lost 
Now,  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  we  dare  not  try  to  fill 
up  this  broken  time.  Should  a.  journey  man  know  of  a  shop 
that  is  more  busy  than  that  in  which  he.is  employed,  he  dare 
not  take  a  day's  work  fi-om  that  shop.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Charity  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  proceeds  from  any  desire 
for  persecution ;  but  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  spirit  of  competidon  amooffst  our  employ lers:  the  grief 
of  the  one  at  the  loss  of  ^ny  of  nis  customers,  by  not  being 
punctual  to  his  time,  causes  another  to  rejoice,  simply  because 
he  has  secured  their  custom,  and  thus  beneath  the  mask  of 
friendship  do  these  men  persecute  each  other,carrying  misery 
into  the  bosoms  of  onr  ramilies,  .where  peace  and  happiness 
should  dwelL  There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  the  mel- 
ancholy sounds  of  the  noisy  hammer  of  the  shoemaker  at 
the  dead  of  the  nijht,  but,  alas !  how  few  think  of  the 
living  tombs  fix>m  which  those  sounds  proceed.*  Oh !  could 
the  public  but  see  the  hovels  in  which  their  beautiful  boots 
and  shoes  are  made,  could  the  wearers  of  these  articles  see 
the  bed-room,  the  (hning-room,  the  work-shop,  aye  and  the 
hospital  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  or  six  children,  sur«ly 
if  from  no  other  motive,  the  scene  of  inspection  would 
arouse  them  to  a  keen  sense  of  theii*  own  danger,  and  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  stretching  forth  their  hand 
in  aid  of  sufiering  humanity,  I  know  that  I  am  not  ex- 
agi^orating  when  I  say  that  there  is  more  miseir  to  be 
found  in  the  abodes  of  journeymen  shoemakers  m  large 
towns  than  in  all  the  hospitals  and  prisons  in  the  king- 
dom :  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  children  are  play- 
ing about  in  this  only  apartment,  while  their  father  is 
rasping  and  scraping,  sand-papering  and  burnishing,  paint- 
ing and  gilding  at  his  work,  and  one  false  step  of  any  of 
these  little  children  would  spoil  foiur  or  five  hours'  labor, 
and  make  the  poor  man  tremble  to  meet  his  employer :  and 
the  anxious-  emaciated  mother,  could  they  but  see  her 
guarding  the  youngest  of  the  <^ildren  from  the  poisonous 
oxalic  acid  that  is  standing  within  their  reach,  with  which 
their  &ther  is  a  putting  a  high  color  on  the  leather.  Could 
the  curtain  be  raised  and  all  the  hidden  misery  be  exposed, 
surely  no  man  could  be  found  who  would  dare  to  say  it 
must  be  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonrs,  d^c, 
£dinhur^,  A  Jouanstman  Shobmaxer. 


develop  the  revolutionary  idea;  for,  says  prejudice,  revo- 
lution ought  to  proceed  from  above,  since  there  is  the  great- 
est power  and  intelligence. 

But  experience  and  philosophy  are  opposed  to  prejudice, 
and  convince  us  that  levohition  does  not  proceed  from  the 
head  of  the  government,  but  arises  spontaneously  from 
the  entrails  of  the  people ;  that  the  only  connection  there 
can  be  between  government  and  labor  is,  that  the  former 
should  bo  the  servant  and  not  the  protector  of  the  latter. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  few  citizens,  carried  away  by 
vthe  common  prejudice,  with  natural  impatience,  try  to  force 
the  government  to  turn  revolutionist  and  organizelabor ; 
an  attempt  entirely  consistent  with  popular  prejudice,  but 
opposed  to  philosophy  and  history.  On  its  side,  the  gov- 
ernment, feeling  its  incapacity,  and  supported  by  a  few  of 
the  citizens,  re&ses  to  act,  or  rather  reticts  against  its  ad- 
visers :  a  re-action  perfectly  in  accordance  with  true  Demo- 
cratic and  Social  principles,  but  in  the  highest  decree  un- 
just in  the  eyes  of  popular  prejudice. 

Required  the  result  of  this  conflict  of  opinions : 

Answer, — ^The  only  means  of  reconciling  the  parties 
would  be  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  natural  incapacity  of 
government  for  any  other  duties  than  those  of  police.  If 
this  be  not  done  the  contest  is  inevitable.  The  greater  the 
exciting  force  the  greater  the  resistance.  In  shor^  the  more 
it  Is  attempted  to  push  the  government  forward  in  the  re- 
volutionary course  the  more  it  will  persist  in  taking  up  a 
series  of  positions  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction ;  so 
that  those  men  who  endeavor  to  give  a  progressive  im- 
pulse to  government  compel  it  to  move  in  a  retrograde 


course. 


OM     '    ' 


ntuB  Prondbon^ 

LABOR  AND  GOVERNMENT.         ^ 

According  to  generally  received  prejudices,  labor  having 
become  the  governing  power,  ought  to  proceed  by  govern- 
mental means  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  now  the  business  of  the 
government  to  do  what  had  always  hitherto  been  done 
without,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  to  take  the  initiative  and 


Thus  says  theory — what  says  history  ? 

A  fortnight  had  scarcely  passed  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic  when  uneasiness  began  to  manifest  itself; 
for  according  to  received  opinions  the  government  was  all- 
powerful,  and  yet  it  was  seen  to  undertake  nothing.  The 
most  ardent  among  the  people  complained  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  were  doing  nothing ;  the  timid  among 
the  bourgeois  accused  it  of  doing  too  much.  The  fears  and 
hopes  of  all  parties  were  thus  directed  to  the  government. 


CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  SELF-SUPPORTING 

VILLAGE  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  assembly  was  convened  at 
Exeter  Hall  to  witness  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  above  so- 
ciety, for  the  three  best  essays  by  the  working  classes  on 
the  objects  of  the  society.  The  Kev.  Hugh  Efughes,  D  J)., 
Rector  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  presided.  The  proceed- 
ings were  opened  with  a  prayer. 

The  Rev.  Chairman,  after  a  few  prefatory  observations, 
said  the  subject  of  the  essays  for  which  prizes  had  been 
offered  was  the  practicability  of  self-supporting  villages, 
established  on  the  basis  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
as  adequate  motives  to  exertion,  without  the  aids  of  com- 
petition. It  was  indu))itable  that  competition  was  attended 
with  many  evils,  and  that  while  it  enriched  a  few  it  left  a 
large  mass  of  the  community  in  poverty  and  misery. 
ThB  state  of  things  had  awakened  the  anxiety  of  Christian 
and  patriotic  hearts.  The  influential  organs  of  the  press 
displayed  an  excellent  spirit  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
toiling  and  suffering  poor.  But  many  reflecting  men 
thought  that  the  writers  dealt  only  with  the  outward 
symptoms,  and  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease ;  and 
they  were  of  opinion  that  Christianity  was  intended  to  in- 
troduce, not  a  BjTstem  of  anxious  competition,  but  one  of 
mutual  cooperation.  He  would  not  express  himself 
strongly  in  reference  to  a  system  which  had  the  approval 
of  so  many  wise  men ;  but  he  must  declare  his  belief  that 
there  was  something  essentially  wrong  in  our  social  sys- 
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tern.  And  when  they  saw  matters  getting  worse  and 
worse,  the  constitution  in  danger,  and  the  ministeis  of  re- 
ligion impeded  in  their  efforts  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  something  beyond  the 
construction  of  raibroads,  the  production  of  manufactures, 
the  improvement  in  agriculture,  or  even  the  extension  of 
churches.  These  considerations  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
society,  the  ol^ect  of  which  was  to  combine  the  physical 
improvement  with  the  moral  elevation  of  the  working 
classes. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Morgan  offered  three  prizes,  one 
of- 25/.,  one  of  15/.,  and  one  of  10/.,  for  essays  to  be 
written  by  the  members  of  the  working  classes  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  they  were  assembled  that  evening 
to  witness  the  result  of  that  munificent  offer. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  in 
which  was  expressed,  in  general  terms,  approval  of  the 
society's  object. 

A  letter  had,  it  was  stated,  been  received  in  reply  to  a 
communication  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  ^President 
of  the  French  Republic 

This  letter  was  signed  by  the  chief  secretary. 

A  report  was  then  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  three  prizes  had  been  thus  awarded: — 25/.  to  Mr. 
Hallam,  a  working  cutler ;  15/.  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jacket, 
the  wife  of  a  sawyer  at  Devenport;  and  10/.  to  Mr. 
Waller,  a  working-man  near  York.  It  was  further  stated 
that  Mr.  Morgan  had  offered  to  the  clergy  three  prizes — 
50/.,  30/.,  and  20/.,  for  essays  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  several  had  been  forwarded  to  the  committee ;  and  in 
allusion  to  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  strong  would  join  the  weak  for  such  purposes  as  that 
contemplated,  it  was  observed  that  811  persons  had, 
within  a  few  days,  expressed  their  willingness  to  enter  self- 
supporting  villages. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16, 1860. 


NATURE  AND  SPIRIT. 


BT  T.  L.  HARRIS. 


And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dnst  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  souL — Genesis  ii.  7. 

(pontinDed.) 

But  Human  Life  is  twofold.  The  outer  organism  is 
the  receptacle  of  an  inner  form.  The  animal  soul  is  per- 
vaded by  an  eternal  Spirit  The  material  understanding 
18  the  seat  of  an  higher  Reason.  This  organic  form,  com- 
posed of  material  atoms,  held  temporarily  in  affinity,  is  the 
tabernacle  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Within  the  apparent 
man,  who  is  the  last  result  of  matter,  is  the  Reaj.  Man 
who  is  the  child  of  the  Infinite  God.  The  Lord  God,  vdio 
made  man,  as  to  his  body,  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
breathed  into  him  from  himself  the  breath  of  life,  and  so 
man  became  a  living  souL 

Thus,  while  the  outer  form  is  the  ultimate  development 
of  Nature,  the  inner  being  is  the  immediate  ofispring  of 
the  Divine.  The  materia]  body  is  the  vehicle  of  spiritual 
iife.    The  mi^rial  organs  are  vehicles  for  the  transmission 


of  spiritual  energy  and  intelligence.    Nature;  whose  eTeiy 
organic  form  seems  to  live  for  an  end  within  itself  lives 
in  reality  for  an  end  beyond  itself  as  God  has  appointed 
it;  lives  for  man  as  an  instrument  for  his  development, 
and  an  agent  of  his  perfection.     God  reveals  himself  to 
the  soul  through  this  awful  and  beautiful  symbol  of  the 
universe.    Spirit  communicates  vrith  spirit  within  it,  in 
activities  derived  from  its  modes,  and  in  speech  translated 
by  its  imagery.     Nature  is,   to  thought  at  least,  God's 
image  or  shadow,  reporting  him  inversely.    The  finite  sug- 
gests the  infinite ;  the  created  the  uncreated ;  the  tempo- 
ral the  eternal.  Finite  organizations,  whose  life  is  siistsined 
by  endless  reception,  suggest  the    Infinite  Good  whose 
life  is  endless  impartation.    So  too,  the  natural  man  re- 
portB  the  real  or  spiritual  man  inversely.  The  outward  form 
is  like  a  man's  shadow  in  a  stream — ^the  inverse  image  of 
the  real  form.    Thus,  all  that  is  true  of  the  natural  form 
of  man  is  inversely  true  of  man's  real  being — ^his  essen- 
tial life.     All '  that  the  natural  reason  asserts  of  natural 
life  is  inversely  true  of  what  the  spiritual  reason  asserts  of 
spiritual  life.    While  the  natural  Man  is  an  oTganism  of 
atoms,  the  Spiritual  Man  is  an  ikcarkatiok,  or  reereatim 
of  the  infinite  witkin  the  finite.    While  the  central  lo?e 
of  the  Natural  Man  is  love  of  self^  the  central  love  of  the 
Spiritual  Man  is  love  of  infinite  excellence.     While  the 
growth  of  the  body  is  through  absorption,  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  is  through  impartation ;  while  the  highest  wis- 
dom  of  nature  is  sclfpreservation,  the  highest  wisdom  of 
the  spirit  is  self-sacrifice ;  while  the  natural  will  owns  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  the  spiritual  will  feels  the  coDsdou- 
ness  of  fireedom ;  while  the  morality  of  nature  is  conven- 
tional, the  morahty  of  spirit  is  immutable ;  while  the  joj 
of  the  natural  comes  from  the  reception  of  good,  the  joy 
of  the  spiritual  comes  from  the   impartation  of  good; 
while  the  natural  mind  reasons  from  the  finite  to  the 
finite,  the  spiritual  mind  reasons  firom  the  finite  to  the  in- 
finite ;  while  the  natural  life  terminates  when  the  organic 
unity  of  the  form  is  broken,  the  spiritual  life  passes  through 
the   decay  of  the   body  to  a  state  of  never-ending  and 
ever  progressive  existence.    Let  us  go  on  to  take  up  in 
detail  the  most  prominent  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The  proper  and  inmost  love  of  Man  is  the  love  of  a 
reality  utterly  beyond  self — love  of  infinite  excellence— 
and  thus  opposed  to  natural  love,  which  con«sts  in  the 
love  of  the  separate  self,  irrespective  of  quality  or  chara^ 
ter.  It  is  the  love  of  a  Divine  Reality  whose  law  and  life 
is  endless  and  unlimited  impartation.  It  dwells  in  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Infinite  Love,'  living  in  infinite  good- 
will, and  moving  in  infinite  beneficence^  While  self-lore 
absorbs,  human  love  dififuses ;  while  the  highest  thought 
of  the  one  ^  to  sacrifice  all  others  to  itself^  the  highest 
thought  of  the  other  is  to  sacrifice  itself  to  others ;  while 
the  former  is  like  Death,  absorbing  and  destroying  all 
things  within  itself,  the  latter  is  like  Life,  evermore  crea- 
tive «pf  health,  power  and  blessedness.  lis  desire  is  to 
love  more,  to  love  better,  to  pour  the  divine  sentiment  into 
the  heroic  act  Here,  in  the  analysis,  a  boundless  field  of 
thought  is  opened  up,  of  which  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  features.    Spiritual  Love  prompts  us 
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o  love  men  without  their  loving  ua,  to  serve  them  without 
xpectation  of  their  serving  us,  to  persist  in  loving  them 
Aid  aiding  them  in  all  good,  even  when  thej  seek  our  in- 
ary  and  utter  ruin,  ^d  all  this  in  opposition  to  the  na- 
ural,  which  springd  from  selfishness,  loves  those  only  who 
ove  us,  serves  those  only  who  serve  us,  and  deliberately 
lamples  down  all  human  interests  opposed  to  our  private 
nterests,  and  repays  hate  with  hate,  and  injury  with  re- 
aliation.  Spiritual  love  in  association  seeks  the  public 
j:ood,  entering  into  alliance  with  men  for  their  elevation, 
[n  private  culture  it  seeks  the  same  noble  end,  enriching  its 
>wn  mind  and  heart  with  wisdom  and  goodness  that  itnoay 
n  turn  disp^ise  them  to  the  uttermost.  It  makes  its  mo- 
ive  power  the  love  of  man,  and  its  end  their  perfection  in 
j^od's  likeness.  It  asks  what  eim  I  do,  whereby  shall  I 
)est  execute  the  divine  purpose  in  my  creation  ?  Its  victo* 
les  are  over  want,  sorrow,  hatred,  pain,  distress,  insanity 
>f  souL  Its  illustrious  names  are  written  in  the  blood-red 
crolls  of  martyrology.  Its  heroes  are  those  who  have 
3oured  out  life  like  water  that  humanity  might  be  made 


me. 


Natural  love,  terminated  by  alienation,  curdles  into  the 
bitterest  hate.  Qdl  has  no  fury  like  a  woman  eoomed 
n  her  person,  or  like  a  man  thwarted  in  hia  interests, 
provided  the  natural  passions  predominnte.  But  spiritual 
love,  repaid  with  evil,  Softens  into  tenderest  pity,  com- 
passion and  solicitude.  The  inquisitor  is  safer  in  1}ie  hands 
>f  the  confessor,  whom  he  has  racked  till  the  bloody  sweat 
irops  of  his  agony  have  globulated  over  every  pore,  than 
n  the  lap  of  the.  wanton  whom  he  has  made  his  own  by 
Bvery  tie  of  gratified  pride^  passion  and  vanity.  One 
basty  word  may  cause  the  latter  to  poison  him  at  the  veiy 
feast,  but  the  extremity  of  torture  can  only  call  from  the 
>ther  prayers  and  benedictions,  dropping  on  the  painhed 
lesert  of  his  sinful  nature  like  the  summer  dew.  Thus, 
spiritual  love  and  natural  are  opposites,  the  one  is  the 
other's  inversion — the  one  is  selfish  and  uncertain — the 
other  disinterested  and  perpetual-^the  one  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  instinctive  life  of  Nature,  the  other  a  reve- 
lation of  the  essential  quality  of  the  Divine.  In  the  noble 
language  of  the  Apostle,  ''Charity,"  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, '' sufifereth.  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  seeketh  not 
ber  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  beareth 
Bill  things,  believeth  all,  endnreih  all,  hopeth  alL"  And  in 
the  inspired  words  of  another,  '*  He  that  loveth  is  bom  of 
Grod,  and  knoweth  €rod.  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwell- 
eth  in  God,  and  God  in  him — ^for  God  is  love." 

2.  Human  growth  is  through  self-sacrifice,  through  im- 
partation  of  good,  and  thus  the  inversion  of  natural  growth, 
which  is  through  appropriation  and  absorption.  The 
body  is  a  finite  form  among  other  .finite  forms ;  whatever 
it  gains  is,  therefore,  taken  from  others  to  their  irreparable 
loss,  its  life  being  sustained  by  their  decomposition^  The 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fed  from  ian  infinite  source 
which  imparts  without  loss,  and  is  itself  a  recreation  of  the 
infinite  in  the  finite  and  endlessly  imparts  its  life,  its  love, 
its  wisdom,  its  energy,  not  only  without  diminution  of  it- 
self, but  with  positive  growth  through  every  generous  im- 
partation.    ''He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,"  said 


the  Saviour,  "(hall  find  it"  In  this  pregnant  saying  is 
revealed  the  law  of  spiritual  growth  in  contradistinction 
to  the  natural.  The  Miser,  the  Libertine,  the  Egotist  or 
self-worshipper  in  any  form,  shrinks  unto  the  shadow  of 
Humanity.  In  seeking  life  and  its  pleasure  and  glory  by 
imitating  the  animal  creation,  he  falls  to  their  level ,  and 
is  seemingly  involved  in  their  destiny.  With  every  senti- 
ment, desire  and  action  of  self-forgetful  bestowment,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  Being  becomes  more  positive,  more  real, 
centering  in  the  immutable  and  reflecting  the  Divine. 
Goodness  makes  the  personality  appear  real  as  well  aa  be- 
ccmie  real  An  healing  nature  flows  from  the  very  pores 
of  the  fcttm ;  it  dreulates  in  the  life,  streams  from  the  eye, 
is  felt  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  adds  to  the  homeliest 
phrase  the  gravitating  weight  of  character,  and  circles  it 
deep  within  the  listening  heart,  and  clothes  the  person  to 
our  thought  with  the  shining  garments  of  immortality. 
Natural  growth  is  through  the  destruction  of  other  organ- 
isms, and  being  based  on  death  suggests  final  dissolution. 
Spiritual  growth  is  through  the  multiplication  of  life  in 
all  surrounding  beings,  and  being  based  on  the  increase  of 
life,  inevitably  suggests  a  flowing  out  and  on  to  immor- 
tality. 

3.  The  inner  and  proper  Reason  of  Man  is  the  opposite 
of  the  fleshly  reason, — the  animal  or  carnal  mind.    It  ia 
illuminated  and  made  active,  not  by  the  light  of  nature, 
but  by  the  Divine  Reason, — ^the  true  and  muversal  light. 
Its  inmost  idea  is  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  of  God,  of  Un- 
limited, Uncaused,  Essential  Life.    Around   this  central 
idea  it  discovers  and  unveils  that  circle  of  truths  which 
are  called  the  absolute,  the  revealed,  the  supernatural.    It 
sees  the  universie  in  God.    It  takes  its  stand  within  the 
absolute.    It  discovers  the  activity  of  the  Infinite  in  all  the 
laws  that  govern,  and  in  all  tlie  forms  that  compose  the 
finite.    It  discerns  the  tme  Cosmogony  from  the  idea  of 
God,  unfolding  universal  natnre  from  his  creative  thought : 
the  true  Theosophy  firom  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Infinite 
Lover  and  Bestower,  whose  life  is  impartation :  the  true 
Psychology  from  the  idea  of  Man  as  an  incarnation,  a  re- 
creation of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  the  image  and  symbol 
of,  the  Infinite  Good :  the  true  Morality  from  the  divine 
law  that  God  has  written  in  the  highest  affections  and 
re-echoed  in  revelation ;  where  not  pleasure  but  virtue  is 
made  life's  object,  and  not  interest  but  duty  the  guide,  and 
not  antagonism,  and  absorption  but  codperation  and  impar- 
tation the  process  of  existence.    It  thus  establishes  the 
immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and 
evil :  it  unfolds  the  law  of  pn^ess  through  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  blessedness  through  self-consecration :  it  asserts  the 
harnoonic  law  whereby  heaven  is  perpetuated,  and  whereby 
earth  shall  be  redeemed:,  it  proves  the  reaUty  of  the 
soul's  incommunicable  experiences  in  diving  communion, 
and  points  out  the  certainty  of  God's  objective  revelation : 
it  makes  the  creation  luminous  with  the  heaven  it  embo- 
soms :  it  reveals  in  each  natural  fonn  a  symbol  of  divi- 
nity :  it  feels  in  each  law  of  nature  the  pulsations  of  a 
spiritual  activity:  it  invites  us  to  life  as  to  a  sacramental 
feast  of  affection :  it  reveals  to  us  the  angels  that  minister 
and  the  Providence  that  encompasses,  and  the  heavenly 
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beatitudes  that  await  us :  over  the  tomb  of  departed  holi- 
ness it  inscribes  the  assurance,  they  '*are  not  dead"  they 
have  "  arisen."  And  with  a  "  great  awakening  lighf*  it 
opens  the  djring  eye  to  visions  of  the  green  fields  and  the 
still  waters,  and  puts  on  the  lip  the  final  triumph,  "Thanks 
be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ** 


DR.  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

A  FSTCHBOMETRIC  OBSERVATION. 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  comparing  the  following 
sketch,  made  six  years  since  in  a  neighboring  city,  with  the 
one  presented  in  a  late  number  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  and 
Dr.  Buchanan,  we  presume,  will  not  object  to  be  thus  uaed  in 
illustration  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  he  has  been 
BO  instrumental  in  making  scientifically  known.  We  hope  to 
ofier  other  sketches  from  the  same  observer. 

This  letter  induces  reverie.  The  writer  has  much  warmth 
of  nature,  energy,  strong  will,  especially  if  opposed  or 
laughed  at  Let  some  one  oppose  me  now — ^I  feel  as  if  I 
could  put  them  down ;  though  I  should  do  it  calmly,  it  would 
be  with  some  contempt  He  is  a  very  intelligent  person— 
intellectual — ^much  activity  in  front  of  the  head.  There  is 
fullness  in  the  forehead,  and  in  the  region  of  health,  energy, 
integrity — (here  a  request  was  made  for  a  neurological  bust 
whksh  was  placed  by  the  reader) — ^has  much  moral  aml»tion, 
decision,  firmness ;  his  self-esteem  is  increased  by  ambition — 
it  does  not  seem  very  active  when  with  Mends — a  coldness 
comes  over  the  letter  and  me  when  I  speak  of  self-esteem ;  it 
does  not  go  deep  into  the  character.  The  ice  never  forms 
below  a  certain  depth,  and  the  heat  comes  from  within  to 
thaw  it  again.  He  has  much  restraint — a  mind  that  loves  to 
investigate.  With  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  he  loves 
science  better. 

In  the  early  youth  of  this  person  there  was  much  poetry, 
love  of  nature,  spirituality  perhaps,  good  deal  of  ideality.  He 
has  considerable  modesty,  not  great  reverence,  much  cau- 
tiousness. Has  acquisitiveness — in  what  manner  active  I 
cannot  tell— considerable  secrettveness,  which  is  increased 
from  acting  with  the  more  active  organ,  cautiousness — some 
selfishness — a  little  irritability ;  has  love  more  developed  on 
the  front  side.  His  afiections  are  not  particularly  called  out 
by  this  letter — (notes  for  a  lecture  on  Pleasure);  there  is 
more  thought  than  aficction  here.  There  is  much  wrapped 
up  in  him,  which  he  does  not  often  let  see  the  light,  and  this 
hidden  nature  is  more  attractive  to  me  than  that  which  is  more 
frequently  prominent  There  seems  more  love,  gentleness, 
tenderness,  spirituality,  marvelousness,  poetry  inwardly,  than 
is  active.  Should  think  the  natural  tendency  might  have  been 
more  in  that  direction,  but  circumstances  have  made'  thig 
ihe  dormant  region  with  hun.  I  do  not  mean  wholly  dormant, 
but  not  as  active  as  intellect 

This  letter  makes  me  feel  that  I  must  keep  to  the  subject, 
and  not  allow  any  interruption.     This  is  the  business  ! 

Circumstances  have  embittered  this  person.    He  was  nat- 
urally more  frank  than  he  now  is. 
'*  Does  he  want  frankness  T 

I  don't  think  him  habitually  frank  now-^-cautiousness  pre- 
vents. He  is  distrustfid,  perhaps.  He  deems  to  have  been 
opposed.  He  thinks  more  of  patriotism  than  humanity.  Not 
a  philanthropist  exactly,  yet  one  who  thinks  much  about  man. 
He  would  be  a  good  fiiend — ^has  much  benevolence— he  is  not 
illiberal,  but  had  more  spontaneous  generosity  once  than  now. 


posed  to  them  ;  has  a  natural  tendency  to  mirth — his  ms^ 
has  been  too  absorbed  of  late  to  be  very  mirthful — ^wheor 
ease  he  would  be  pUyful — good  deal  of  sagaeity — fine  m. 
soning  powers — ^whole  intellectual  region  active— great  ia. 
sight  into  men ;  seems  to  doubt  facts  he  beBevea ;  seeA  w^ij 
he  cannot  but  believe,  yet  something  in  his  nature  coid>.. 
him  to  doubt— full  in  Scepticism,  perhaps  rather  in  (V, 
tiousness.  There  seems  much  beauty  in  this  person  now  i 
active.    He  ts  nof  as  beautiful  t^htis. 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  the  bust" 

Yes !  I  like  to  speak  from  it.  I  take  great  i^easure  in  k-k- 
ing  at  this  region,  (Ideality,  Spirituality,  Marvellousnf*- 
This  portion  I  think  originally  ftill  in  him — (Spirituality,  Tv 
vacity.  Pliability,  &c.)  He  has  Scheming,  Invention— bf 
would  like  to  plan,  to  arrange  into  order  and  syaftem — ^woodi? 
if  he  has  not  more  order  than  system?  FuUneaa  all  ^x 
Calculation,  Scheming,  Sagacity,  Reason — much  memory. 
close  observation  of  phenomena — ^fond  of  tracing  effects  v< 
causes;  has  manliness,  upright  intentions;  despises  meit 
ness  and  baseness. 
"  Is  he  sympathetic  ?" 

More  so  naturally  than  now — ^has  sensibility — ^thinks  e.  r? 
of  himself  now  than  he  will,  or  than  he  did  naturally.    Vkhn 
he  ii^  opposed,  his  love  of  power  is  roused,  and  be  take» 
pleasure  in  it    How  strait  he  is !  how  erect  I 
'*  Does  he  love  children  f ' 

He  would  be  fond  of  his  own,  or  of  those  of  his  honsehoU— 
he  is  affectionate  and  kind  in  his  family ;  he  has  much  love  i^f 
justice— he  is  capable  of  being,  and  wUl  be  a  much  higbr; 
character  than  he  now  is— -he  has  a  good  moral  developmccL 
and  gives  the  moral  powers  a  fair  place — ^is  persevering :  haa 
love  for  music,  though  it  may  not  be  cultivated ;  he  has  mut: 
Innguage-^not  excessively  fiuent,  like  one  who  has  more 
words  than  thoughts,  but  enough  to  express  his  thoujirht^ 
easily  and  cleariy^-not  much  metaphor.  When  ^iritu&ii7 
is  more  active  he  will  have  more  enjoyment  of  his  reltifioD. 
He  is  not  very  religious,  yet  by  no  means  irreligious.  He  look:. 
at  parts  too  much  to  see  the  whole, — ^to  have  the  enjo3*meBt  u: 
the  sublime  which  he  might  have.  This  sentiment  should  1r 
cultivated :  he  has  it  in  him,  and  veneration  too,  I  tl.i^k. 
Has  sincerity;  his  cautiousness  prevents  him  from  btriiij 
wholly  icBsk,  Has  Locality.  I  tliink  I  sec  him.  Politenr^ci 
brought  before  me  tiie  image  of  Dri  J.  R.  Buchanan. 


SHIRLEY. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  JANE  ETB£. 

Let  every  friend  to  woman  read  Shirley.  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  sex,  and  the  moral,  which  the  author  leaves  the  reader  \a 
discover,  will  be  seen  by  all  who  have  felt  or  observed  tbe 
present  position  of  woman,  to  be  a  conmient  upon  the  evils  U 
so  confinmg  her  sphere  of  activity  as  to  leave  the  faculties 
God  has  given  her  without  their  needed  action.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  necessity  she  is  dot 
under,  of  seeking  in  the  sentiment  of  Love  her  chief  happc. 
ness;  and  when  the  indulgence  of  tliat  is  denied  her,  of  the 
helplessness  of  her  condition  as  the  victim  of  the  master 
passion. 

Caroline  Helstone,  one  of  the  most  important  chancters  in 
Shirley,  if  not  the  true  heroine,  is  a  {Hcture  drawn  from  i«a] 
life^*-a  blameless  sufferer  from  unhappy  if  not  unretumed 
Love ;  and  though  in  society  such  are  laughed  at  as  love-s^k-i 
and  lovelorn  girls,  yet  we  never  for  a  moment  feel  diminished 


respect  for,  or  interest  in  her,  helpless  prey  as  she  is  to  the 
He  is  abstracted  from  the  interests  of  others  rather  than  op- ^  power  of  the  tyrant  ruler  of  her  sex.    We  cannot  feel  coo- 
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empt  for  Caroline  in  her  weakneesy  because  we  feel  that  weak- 
Less  to  be,  not  the  resnlt  of  her  own  charaeter,  but  of  the 
mt\7ard  oircumstaneea  which  encompassed  and  fettered  her. 
iVho  does  not  feel  that  if  she  hftd  been  at  liberty  to  hew  oat 
or  herself  any  other  |>ath  in  Ufe,  but  that  to  which  she  was 
;hained  by  the  thousand  petty,  but  imperative  cords  of  social 
K>&ition,  she  had  strength  and  energy  to  have  found  a  sphere, 
n  which  mind,  heart,  and  hands  could  have  worked,  and  ob- 
^ined  for  her.  happiness  and  ueeftilness,  leavii^  behind  her 
that  ivomi  'i  the  bud  which  fed  on  many  a  damask  cheek  be- 
fore Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  and  which  still  numbers  far 
more  Tictims  in  its  melancholy  train  than  reason  or  humanity 
would  yield  to  it 

Perhaps  the  surest  way  to  obtain  the  victory  over  unhappy 
love  is  to  ovigrowihe  object  loved — ^perhaps  the  love  that  is 
not  outg:rown  is  never  wholly  divested  of  power  t6  wound  ; 
but  once  attain  to  a  stand  point  from  which  the  object  to  whom 
we  once  looked  up  can  be  comprehended  and  seen  in  an 
equal  or  lower  point  of  view,  and  tfap  heart  can  be  disen^ 
thralled,  can  pass  on  in  **  maiden  meditation  fancy  free;^  and 
toTien  the  fancy  ia  free,  when  imagination,  of  which  the  ^*  lover 
is  all  compact,'*  beoomea  divested  of  undue  authority,  and 
reality  paints  the  picture,  we  think  there  are  few  men  who 
would  not  exhibit  enough  of  imperfection  to  cure  any  passion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  cure ;  though  ^e  trust,  not  enough  to 
destroy  the  sentiment  we  should  wiah'  to  cherish.    For  these 
reasons,  then,  let  the  nature  of  woman.grow  and  progress  as 
freely  as  man's — and  by  its  beat  means»  action..   Let  the  par- 
tial culture  of  taste  and  fimcy.give  way  to  the  stjronger  nutri- 
ment»  which  shall  nourish  the  higher  and  sterner  qualities  given 
to  her.     Could  Caroline  have  been  permitted  the  trade  for 
which  she  sometimes  wished,  and  had  the  trade  brought  with 
it  that  great  lever  oi  power— money,  her  £iculties  could  have 
found  legitunate  ezerci^  her  nature  could  have  been  developed 
harmoniously;  she  could  have  blessed  others;  and  evep  the 
unhappy  cease  to  be  so,  when  thus  fulfilling  the  true  mission 
of  life.    But  a  trade  waa  nearly  as  impossible  to  her,  tad  is  to 
many  others  of  her  sex,  as  the  work  of  a  burglar  or  ^ck» 
pocket     She  could  not  have  attained  it  without  losing  the 
sphere  of  the  lady';  and  theu^^  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
this  latter  privilege  is  worth  all  the  sacrifice  made  to  it  in 
highly  civilized  society,  still  it  is  worth  much,  and  no  woman 
should  throw  it  away  but  for  sternest  reasons.    We  wonder 
not,  that  rather  than  lose  it  the  timid  and  gentle  of  the  sex  so 
often  prefer  to  live  on  in  the  stagnant,  pulseless  life,  so  faiths 
fully  described  in  the  situation  of  Caroline  at  the  Rectory. 

There  is  one  occupation  in  English  life,  the  only  one  per* 

mitted  to  the  lady  as  a  means  of  support^  but  which  exiles  her 

from  aU  society,  high  or  low,  that  of  a  governecfs,  which  the 

genius  of  this  author  seems  particularly  to  appreciate.    The 

readers  of  Littell's  Living  Age  will  be  amused  to  find  that  an 

article,  reprinted  from  an  English  Periodical,  (but  by  no  means 

deserving  circulation  in  Republkian  America,}  in  which  the 

wants  of  English  aristocracy  are  held  to  be  a  laudaUe  and 

sufficient  reason  why  the  poor  governesses  should  sacrifice 

their  happiness  and  their  sanity  to  the  welfare  of  the  classes 

above  them,  is  quoted  from,  and  held  up  to  merited  indignation 

by  this  English  author.    The  sentiments,  which  are  certainly 

not  less  than  Satanic,  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  poor  Mrs. 

Pryor's  Christian  friend,  Miss  Hardman. 

Miss  Martineau  has  said  that  if  woman  does  not  love 
where  she  marries,  she  will  love  where  she  does  not  marry: 
but  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  her  in  this.  Who,  for  ui- 
stance,  could  imagine  that  Mis.  Pryor,  after  her  fearful  expe* 
rience  of  an  ^-assorted  marriage,  could  have  dreamed  of  loving 


again  as  a  cure  fbr  hqr  sufferings  ?    Is  it  not  more  likely  that 
such  experiences  would  make  one  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
love,  and  impair  the  very  capacity  of  yielding  the  heart  tcf  any 
tenderness  of  feeling  1    And  as  a  means  of  restoring  life  to 
any  thing  endurable,  is  it  nut  much  more  natural  to  turn  to 
other  sources  of  happiness,   and  employ  other  faculties   of 
mind  and  heart  in  action?    Let  such  action,  then,  be  open  to 
woman,  unobstructed  by  the  prejudices  of  society  which  says,* 
a  lady  must  not  earn  money-^and  by  the  fewness  of  pursuits 
permitted  to  her  also  says,  she  cannot  earn   money  if  she 
will.  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  woman,  as  well  as  man,  and  just  as 
much  and  no  more,  wxia  destined  by  Nature  for  the  passim  of 
love;  but  the  exercise  of  no  one  faculty  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  human  being,  while  the  due  exercise  of  aU  ib 
the  best  definition  of  happiness,  perhaps,  that  has  yet  been 
given — a  definition  we  owe  to  Phrenology.  Tis  the,  misfor- 
tune of  woman  that  the  two  faculties  of  Ideality  and  Appro- 
bativeness^  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  constantly  stimu- 
lated and  developed,  and  'tis  to  this  fact  that  she  owes  most 
of  her  unhappiness,  both  in  the  married  and  single  state.  Won- 
der no  longer  at  the  multitude  of  mistakes  committed  by  wo- 
man in  marrying,  when  society,  appealing  to  her  approbative- 
ness,  sets  so  many  premiums  upon  the  mere  fact  of  being 
married  in  the  first  place ,  and  when  the  preponderance  of  her 
imagination  so  easily  enables  her  to  endow  with  every  excel- 
lence, the  lover  who  has  attracted  her  regard,  perhaps  by  one* 
Alas !  for  the  hour  and  the  day,  when  reality  and  experience 
ahiall  reveal  to  her  how  completely,  under  the  influence  of  this 
power,  she  has  thrown  the  immense  stake  of  earthly  happi- 
ness— ^the  harmonious  growth  and  development  of  her  nature 
— ^the  repose  in  conjugal  and  parental  affection—the  peace  of 
conscience,  and  we  might  almost  odd,  a  good  hope  for  the  life 
to  come. 

But  to  return  to  Shirley.  No  man  ever  wrote  it.  Currer 
BeU  must  be  merely  a  cover  to  a  woman's  pen.  Man  never 
yet  so  appreciated  her  wants  and  needs.  A  woman's  heart 
dictated  the  story  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Caroline  Helstone.  A 
woman's  hope  for  the  future  painted  the  fortunate  and  happy 
Shirley.  Let  us  be  thankful,  that  to  a  woman  was  given  the 
genius  to  tell  the  truth  so  well.  The  evils  which  once  find 
uttwance  must  cease.  That  they  have  been  felt,  bow  many 
pale,  drooping,  blighted  ones  of  the  sex  can  answer!  How 
OQAny,  tpo,  of  a  larger  and  more  unfortunate  dass,  in  every 
civilized  community,  like  the  aoulleas  and  marriage-seeking 
Misses  Sykes,  can  answer  I  But  let  us  hope  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  seeing  the  better  day  that  is  dawning  for  us.  That  the 
prayer  which  a  man  has  uttered,  when  he  said,  **  The  world 
has  two  things  to  offer — ^work  and  wages — ^give  me  the  work 
without  the  wages,  mther  than  the  wages  without  the  work  " 
is  also  the  prayer  of  woman's  nature ;  and  that  it  shall  yet  be 
answered,  such  works  as  Jane  Eyre,  Shu-ley,  Miss  Bremer's 
history  of  Evelina  in  the  **  Home,"  Miss  Letty  in  the  Parsonage 
of  Mora,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  her  widely  read  and  1^ 
loved  books,  give  us  abundant  proof—give  us  also  good  reason 
for  courage  in  abiding  the  better  and  brighter  future.  Let 
them  receive  their  thanks;  a  thousand  thanks  from  thousands 
of  hearts  who  have,  perhaps,  felt  as  deeply  and  as  sadly  as 
themselves,  but  could  not  speak  as  wisely  and  effectually  as 
have  these  gifted  ones  of  tbeur  sex.  c.  h. 

*  Shakespeare,  m  representing  Titania,  under  the  influence  of 
the  k>V6-powder,  beholding  in  the  odious  Bottom  every  possible 
charm,  has  scarcely  exceeded  the  pieturea  whidi  real  life  presents 
us  of  the  power  cf  Ideality  in  woman  to  invest  her  to-be-hnsbsnd 
with  unreal  attrsetbn,  and  to  all  but  hen^  unseen  perfectioD^ 
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SERIAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SOCIETY. 

Convinced  that  the  instincts,  passions  or  attractions,  which 
compose  our  life,  absolutely  demand  for  their  action  a  social 
sphere  and  a  combination  of  interests,  and  considering  that  at- 
traction is  embodied  in  the  order  of  groups  and  series,  in  all 
the  departments  whose  interests  are  harmonized,  we  are  called 
to  the  analysis  of  this  order,  with  onr  most  earnest  and  search- 
ing thoughts.  Let  us  reconsider  here  the  analysis  of  the  soul 
as  a  series  of  motive  powers. 

The  Soul. 

L  Five  sensuous  attractions  tending  to  luxury,  namely,  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch, 

IL  Four  aflfective  attractions  tending  to  social  groups,  namely, 
friendship,  ambition,  love,  and  famOlism. 

in.  Three  distributive  attractions  tending  to  series,  in  which 
the  groups  shall  be  dUemated,  contrasted,  And  combined  in 
action. 

These  are  all  active  in  the  productive  industry  and  art,  to 
which  they  stimulate— passive  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects 
attained.  This  is  directly  true  of  the  senses,  and  indirectly 
true  of  the  aflfections,  which  connect  their  sympathies  with  col- 
lective industry. 

IV.  Tendency  to  harmonized  action,  to  general  well-being, 
and  co-operation  toiih  God  inihe  movements  of  creation. 


and  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  we  should  calculate  the 
arrangement  of  series  upon  all  these  attractions  collectively; 
but  as  we  are  men,  and  must  commence  by  the  parts  and  the 
periphery,  in  proceeding  towards  the  whole  or  the  center,  we 
shall  do  better  to  calculate  first  the  series  adapted  to  one  branch 
of  attraction;  and  as  the  material  or  sensuous  is  firet  in  the  or- 
der  of  development,  and  constitutes  the  basis  or  substratum 
upon  which  the  othere  rest,  we  will  ask  what  sort  of  series  are 
indicated  for  the  successful  action  and  fullest  development  of 
our  tendency  to  luxury,  the  aim  of  the  senritive  passions. 
Of  those  inclmed  to  object  to  this  proceeding  as  arbitrary,  we 
ask  only  as  a  positive  datum— faith  in  God,  in  the  wisdom  and 
good  intentions  of  the  author  or  source  of  attraction.  It  follows 
from  this  principle,  that  th6  conditions  most  conducive  to  the 
permanent  interest  of  any  one  attraction  must  be  favorable  to 
the  others  interested  in  the  same  movement ;  that  those  in- 
tegrally adapted  to  one  man,  must  be  salutary  to  every  other 
man  in  the  same  society,  and  that  the  order  most  advantageous 
to  one  society  must  extend  a  genial  influence  over  all  other 
societies  with   which   it    is    connected.      The   truth   of  a 
proposed  arrangement,  calculated  on  one  tendency,  will  be 
tested  by  its  capacity  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  other  at- 
tractions,  whilst  affecting  in  the  society  universal  convergence 
or  unity  of  interests. 

A  series  calculated  on  the  tendency  to  luxury,  must  be  co- 
ordinated in  its  subseries  and  groups  to  the  departments  of  in- 
dustry in  which  this  tendency  manifests  itself. 

1.  First  we  shall  have  three  leading  series:  productive,  con- 
servative, and  distributive  industry. 

Productive  industry  decomposes  into  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  scientific— each  of  these  into  successive  subseries;  and  a 
group  of  individuals  will  attach  themselves  to  each  of  the  ulti- 
mate subdivisions  of  industry,  as  in  the  agricultural  series  to 
the  culture  of  a  favorite  apple,  pear,  tose,  or  cabbage,  which 
either  intrinsically,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  company  engaged  in 
it  is  moat  attractive  to  them.  We  are  seeking  to  organize  at- 
traction, and  must  exclude  not  pnly  personal  compulsion,  as 
that  of  the  master  over  the  8iave*-«nd  the  oompulsion  of 
necesBity,  which  drives  the  so-called  free  hiborer  to  repugnant 
tasks,  but  also  the  more  refined  oompulsioii  of  doty,  coosdeo. 


tionsness  or  benevolence,  which  might  induce  us  to  sacrifice  & 

ensUve  oar  attraction  or  inclination  for  the  general  w«l 

This  is  true  virtue  and  Christianity  eonaidered  in  relation  to  i 

state  of  incoherent  interests,  but  we  here  seek  to  organize  m 

industry,  in  which  all  interesU  shall  be  fUly  gratified  and  d». 

voioped— a  concumnee  of  reason  and  attractioD,  which  akH 

obviate  the  necessity  for  sacrifice.    It  was  foreseen  and  pn}« 

forby  Christ;  •'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  wiU  be  done  on  the  eri 

as  it  is  done  in  tiie  heayens,**  after  which  he  prays  that  we  i* 

not  « led  into  temptation,''  whwh  is  inevitable  wfaUst  the  presaei 

conflkst  of  interests  continues  tempting  as  to  sacrifice  ultimo 

to  hnmediate  good.     It  is  essential  then,  that  we  start  wck 

a  number  of  peraons,  sufficient  to  fill  advantageeoaly  all  ib 

departmenU  of  necessaiy  or  useful  indostiy,  adapting  toe^ 

a  group  or  groups  of  persons,  so  assortedin  tastes  and  char. 

acters,  as  to  develop  a  social  charm  in  their  meetings,  and  wk 

select  the  function,  simply  because  it  is  the  moat  attRMStive  t§ 

them. 

This  number  can  tcareely  be  less  thsn  one  thonaand. 

2.  The  inleriockfaig  of  interests.  It  is  not  sofiSdent  thss 
the  interest  or  capital  mvested,  and  the  dividend  upon  each  s«* 
of  labor  and  skill,  should  be  paid  in  proportfona  fix)m  the  genen: 
profit  of  the  society,  since  the  inequality  of  the  dividends  miftr. 
cause  class  jealousies.    To  obviate  these  it  is  only  neces^ 


^  ^.^,^^,^  ,^^^  ^...^  jvwuuBivo.     xw  vuYuue  uiese  ii  is  only  necesssrr 

If  we  were  Gods,  and  could  see  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  ^  ^^  development  to  that  distributive  attraction  which  ^ 
a  from  the  center  tn  thc<  Tw>nn}iAnr    wo  ott/vniii  ««i^.,i.a^  ^.l.  mands  chanfim  or  AlfAmikf Ia**    TkA  ^^w^aiA.-.,^^*:^^  _« 


mands  change  or  altemaUon.  The  consideration  of  wages  now 
compels  the  laborer  to  enslave  himself  for  days,  weeks,  ind 
months,  successively,  to  a  single  monotonous  labor;  but  in  a 
society  where  he  should  draw  a  divWend  in  each  department, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  kbored,  he  would  gladlj 
give  by  varied  action,  an  integral  development  to  his  dlfierem 
organs  and  attractions.  In  each  aeries  he  would  ec^operate,  and 
wouW  connect  his  interest  with  a  different  group  of  individuals, 
and  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  most  persons  would  be  brought 
into  relation  with  fifty  groups,  or  more,  there  wonJd  be  few 
membera  not  idenUfied  with  eveiy  other  member  on  some  pointi 
of  special  psrtnerehip  interest  on  the  day  of  declaring  the 
dividends. 

3.  The  stimulation  and  refinement  of  industry,  by  contrast. 
ing  the  groups,  developing  the  analytical,  comparing,  or  einii. 
lative  sentiment 

This  is  attained  within  each  group  by  Its  natnral  nmng^ 
ment  into  a  center  and  two  wings,  and  an  ascending  and  de. 
sending  transition  connecting  it  with  other  groups.  Thus  in 
the  group  cultivating  the  Chasselas  Grape,  we  may  find  «ieli 
an  arrangement  as  this : — 

Ascending  transition,  6  engaged  fa  management  of  the  vint. 
age,  and  connecting  with  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Asccndmg'wing,  16  sedtaried  of  the  bunoh-4hinning,  let- 
ting in  Sun,  du^. 

Center,  30,  general  culture. 
Descending  wing,  18  grafters,  budders,  and  pmnera. 
Descending  transitioD,  4  irrigators,  connecting  with  hydras- 
lie  series. 

Externally  the  emulations  will  feed  upon  contrasts  in  excel- 
lence of  similar  products,  as  between  two  groups  cnltivalio^ 
different  species  of  grain  on  the  same  soO,  or  two  varieaes  of 
the  apple  or  peach. 

4.  The  spirit  of  corporate  enthusiasm,  composite  passion,  is 
to  be  elicited  m  the  combined  action  of  many  groups,  series, 
or  societies,  in  great  Works  of  common  interests.  This  q»rit 
is  now  expended  in  destruction;  with  some  few  isolated  ex- 
ceptions,  it  is  known  only  in  our  armies,  where  it  Is  a  fiTiitfal 
parent  of  miracles.  In  the  armies  of  mdustry,  it  will  be 
evolved  in  every  harvest,  at  eveiy  great  building  or  road- 
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making^,  and  wherever  nambere  can  co-operate  to  advantage ; 
whilst  in  a  leas  degree  it  will  animate  the  daily  labors  of  every 
^onp,  and  become  the  abiding  sentiment  of  every  member 
of  the  society,  creating  a  patriotio  devotion  for  the  great 
common  weaL 

6.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  sympathies  and  social 
attractions  in  the  groups,  it  is  essential  that  education  and  re- 
finement should  be  extended  to  alL  Inequality  and  gradua- 
tion of  fortunes  is  almost  indispensable  in  height^hing  and 
varying  the  t6ne  of  social  intercourse ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  class  should  be  ignorant  or  coarse  in  their  manners, 
any  more  than  that  they  should  b^  dwarfish  or  deformed.  In- 
tegral education  is  then  guaranteed  to  every  child  bom  in  the 
society — ^being  negatively  indicated  as  a  preventive  of  vice 
and  indigence,  and  positively  by  the  advantage  to  the  society 
of  possessing  intelligent  and  amiable  co-laborers. 

Each  group,  subseries  and  series  changes  it6  own  afTairs 
within  itself.  It  elects  its  Pre^dent  or  Chjurinan,  its  Direct- 
ors, and  its  Factor  or  Factors ;  it  is  credited  upon  the  Books 
of  the  Society  by  the  profits  of  its  labor  contributed,  and 
debited  by  expenses  incurred  corporatively.  Its  dividend  is 
assigned  to  it  as  a  whole,  to  be  afterwards  subdivided  in  gen- 
eral session  among  its  members,  accordhig  to  pre-determined 
rule  in  regard  to  times  of  labor  and  rank  in  skill. 
'  In  those  interests  common  to  several  groups  or  series,  a 
Boaid  composed  of  their  several  representatives  will  si^— 4md 
80  on  upwaid,  so  that  but  few  questions  of  internal  mterest 
come  to  be  decided  by  the  whole  in  general  seenon  or  its 
elected  oflicers. 

The  serial  distribution  will  be  carried  out  In  every  departr 
ment :  for  instance,  at  the  table,  where  dishes  of  graduated 
and  contrasted  seasonings,  and  modes  of  pfeparalion,  bring 
the  most  refined  Epicurianism  into  eoneurrence  with  the^  in* 
trignes  of  the  kitchen.  Tlie  immense  economies  arising  from 
the  provision  of  everything  upon  the  largest  scale ;  the  op- 
portumties  of  substituting  machines  for  human  labor,  and  of 
sparing  both  by  simple  mechanieal  fixtures,  as  the  dirty  work 
of  chambermaids  and  scavengers  by  means  of  waste  pipes 
constructed  as  in  some  of  the  new  houses  and  large  hotds,  so 
OS  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  great  sewer  conduct- 
ing ordures  to  the  poudrette  and  other  manure  factories.  A 
ream  might  be  covered  with  the  special  economies,  which  in  a 
well  managed  household  of  1,800  persons  would  accrue  firom 
various  sources,  doubling  and  trebling  the  general  wealth.  I 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  average  work  of  400  £unilies  liv- 
ing isolatedly,  employs  about  100  persons  in  cooking,  100  in 
washing,  and  100  more  in  domestic  service— we  count  of 
course  poor  families  as  they  come.  A  service  of  400  rich 
families,  half  as  well  conducted  as  that  of  all  would  be  in  the 
serial  order,  would  occupy  four  times  as  many  persons.  Yet 
aided  by  the  use  of  scientific  cooking  ranges,  and  a  regular 
discipline — of  a  steam  engine^  and  such  mechanical  contri- 
vances as  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  practice;  this 
work  when  managed  collectively  need  not  occnpy  more  than 
60  persons  in  each  group,  and  these  for  only  a  few  hours  eaph, 
instead  of  the  whole  day.  In  400  dwellings  we  should  find 
in  the  winter  at  least  400  fires;  in  houses  of  the  rich  four 
times  aa  many ;  each  requiring,  besides  the  expense  of  fuel, 
time  and  trouble,  repeated  several  times  each  day,  in  kindling 
and  nursing  it;  and,  spite  of  all  precautions,  frequent  confla- 
grations occur,  which  lay  an  immense  tax  in  pure  loss  upon 
the  resources  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

In  place  of  this,  we  have  in  a  unitary  edifice,  with  suites  of 
rooms  adapted  to  1,800  persons,  a  ajBi&nx  of  flues  which  fur- 
oish  pure  hot  air  to  eveiy  room  without  any  additional  ex- 


pense, since  the  heat  is  evolved  at  the  great  fires  of  the  kit- 
chen range,  wash-room,  and  steam  engines,  oonstantiy  kept 
up,  and  under  constant  supeivision.  The  establiahm^at  ia 
thus  lighted  also  by  gas,  produoed,  as  on  some  steamboats^ 
by  the  combustion  of  their  fuel,  and  thus  costing  only  the 
expense  of  pipe-laying. 

The  tendency  to  luxury  will  be  gratified  in  the  aerial  order 
by  the  following  concurrence : — 

Diminished  waste  in  consumption. 

Diminished  price  of  articles  provided  on  large  scale. 

Advantages  in  conservation  by  storehouses,  &c.,  carefully 
adapted  to  various  products. 

Diminished  number  of  persona  employed  in  unproductive 
labors  of  necessity. 

Accession  to  productive  labor  of  this  class. 

Accession  to  productive  labor  of  the  rich,  by  attraction  with 
which  it  is  invested. 

Accession  to  productive  labor  of  the  military,  land  and  ma- 
rine classes^  no  longer  needed  when  unity  of  interest  prevails 
over  the  earth  as  a  consequence  of  universal  enlightenment, 
and  interlocking  of  national  interests. 

Accession  to  productive  labor  of  children  between  ages  of 
6  and  18,  by  combination  of  practice  with  theory  in  the  inte- 
gral education  of  the  field  and  workshop. 

Increased  production  by  adaptation  of  character,  genius,  &C., 

to  pursuit 
Ditto  by  development  of  attractions  in  inte- 

gral education. 
Ditto  by  enthusiasm  created   by  cabalistic 

rivalries. 

Ditto  by  enthusiasm  of  corporate  or  masa 

movements. 
Ditto  by  enthusiasm  sustained  by  ftequent 

change  of  occupation  and  associates, 
ennui  and  monotony. 
Ditto  by  combinations  and  discoveries  of 

sciences,  concreted  in  the  serial  in- 
dustry  by  active  interest  of  scientific 
men  in  the  labors  of  the  series  and 
groups  which,  conducted  on    the 
large  scale,  invite  the  introduction 
of  machines. 
Internal  wealth  or  health  arising  from  integral  development, 
and  continual  pleasure  firom  attractive  and  varied  occupations. 
From  these  numerous  sources,  the  list  of  which  might  be 
greatly  extended,  the  Capitalist  will  find  himself  receiving,  as 
interest  upon  his  principal  invested,  the  treble  or  quadruple  of 
what  he  now  gains,  while  his  means  of  enjojring  his  income 
are  multiplied  indefinitely.    All  this  simply  exacts  of  him  that 
he  invests  in  the  serial  foundation,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
indigence  and  securing  to  the  laborer  a  social  minimum,  a 
part  of  what  he  must  now  expend  in  protecting  himself  against 
the  efiTects  of  indigence  and  incoherence  of  interests,  by  sup- 
port  of  almshouses,  hospitals,  tribunals,  prisons  and  military 
es^blishments,  which  last  alone  cost  in  our  country,  whose 
expenses  in  war  have  been  less  than  most  others,  a  far  greater 
sum  than  all  our  governments  have  spent  in  internal  improve- 
ments and  public  education  put  together.  x.  s.  l. 


•4*4 


The  Freehold  Lijn)  Societt. — ^The  allotments  on  the 
fourth  estate  purchased  by  the  Birmingham  Freehold  Land 
Society  were  balloted  for  last  week.  The  estate  contains 
about  30  acres,  and  has  cost  the  society  £9,000.  It  is  situated 
in  an  improving  locality,  In  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  town, 
being  within  one  mUe  and  a  half  firom  its  centre.    The  total 
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number  of  allotments  divided  amongst  the  members  in  this 
estate  is  398,  each  of  which  will  be  large  enough  to  erect  a 
respectable  house,  and  allow  for  a  moderate  sized  garden.  This 
is  the  second  estate  purchased  in  this  division  of  the  county, 
and  will  virtually  place  the  fhture  elections  in  the  hands  of  the 
industrious  artisans  of  Brmingham. 


%thtm  MmmtnU, 


must  necessarily  bt>  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  «3. 
tingencies ;  but  the  experience  of  other  societies  poinU  to  ^ 
period  of  ten  years  as  the  probable  limit  of  the  ezjatoxt  i 
each  class,  should  the  working  of  the  society  be  ordiaarj? 
prosperous. 


Life  Assurakce,  Buildiko  Societies,  6lc. — 'Chvenunent 
Officert^  Building  AssociaiioTL — We  have  formerly  called  at- 
tention to  the  high  character  and  excellent  regulations  of  this 
institution,  and  are  glad  to  find  what  we  advance  fhlly  support- 
ed by  an  able  writer  m  the  lost  number  of  the  Justice  (f  the 
PeacCj  who  says: — 

Examples  could  be  offered  of  property  acquired  through 
the  aid  of  building  societies,  where  the  rent  has  borne  a  much 
greater  ratio  to  the  borrow's  subscriptions  than  in  the  instance 
given:  and  this  more  frequently  happens  with  the  smaller  cUss 
of  houses,  where  the  rent  bears  the  greatest  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property.  iThe  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
society  can  be  easily  shown,  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  data.  Let  any  one  consider,  who  has  paid  rent  for 
ten  years,  how  far  its  aggregate  amount  would  have  purchased 
the  house  he  inhabits,  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  building 
society  at  the  commencement  of  his  occupancy,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  would  have  enabled  him  easily  to  convert 
an  expenditure  for  a  temporary  need  into  a  permanent  invest- 
ment 

The  operation  of  a  building  society  may  be  thus  briefly  ex- 
plained : — Suppose  that  each  individual  in  a  large  number  of 
persons  posBOsses  a  sum  of  money  too  small  in  itself  of  being 
productively  employed,  and  that  all  these  persons  unite  theu* 
stock,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  whole,  an  amount  available  for 
profitable  investment;  suppose,  then,  that  the  aggregate  capital 
thus  combined  is  lent  out  at  interest — ^nay,  more,  that  the  in- 
terest, as  fast  as  it  is  realized,  is  turned  into  capital,  and  lent 
out  again,  so  as  to  render  the  fund  continually  reproductive. 
The  society  does  this  by  lending  out  its  money  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, on  the  security  of  real  property  purchased  or  improved 
by  such  members  with  the  money  so  lent 

In  the  Government  Officers^  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society,  eveiy  member  is  required  to  pay,  upon  every  share  he 
holds,  an  entrance  fee,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  committee,  from  time  to  time ;  and  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  six  guineas,  payable  in  quarteriy  installments  of  a 
guinea  and  a  hal£  The  shares  will  be  sold,  as  the  funds  accu- 
mulate, to  those  members  who  may  be  willing  to  purchase 
them  at  the  highest  premium ;  the  amount  of  which  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  as  the  shares  will  be  offered  to  com- 
petition among  the  members.  Interest  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  th^  share ;  i.  e., 
j&lSO,  and  2  per  cent  on  the  net  amount  advanced,  i.  e.,  £120, 
minus  the  premium.  The  property  bought  or  improved  by  the 
member  irill  be  mortgaged  to  the  society,  as  security  for  his 
future  payment. 

it  has  been  remarked  that  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  so- 
ciety we  refer  to,  is  its  permanent  organization ;  by  which  is 
meant,  the  .continuous  existence  of  a  machinery  for  carrying  out, 
as  it  were,  a  succession  of  societies,  under  the  name  of  classes. 
It  is  contemplated  that  a  new  class  will  be  commenced  every 
fifth  year;  but  every  class  will  be  kept  distinct  from  the  rest 

The  rules  do  not  contain  any  specific  limit  as  to  the  time 
within     hich  each  ckiss  shall  close,  inaamuch  as  that  event 


PooB  Ieelato.— It  is  expected  that,  in  the  next  spring,  og 
tide  of  emigration  will  exceed  that  of  preceding  years.  Tla 
the  capital  and  enterprise,  which  Ireknd  had  poesessei^^ 
leaving  her  shores^-a  wretched  population  lemains  behind,tir 
dregs  of  a  rural  |K)pulation,  of  whom  the  Devon  Commki 
reported  that  43  out  of  every  100  fieunilies  lived  in  1»b* 
unfit  for  human  habitation*  Some  idea  of  the  decay  gci: 
forward  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  Ireland, : 
1843,  there  were  117,448  electors,  and  now,  in  1849,  there  e 
only  72,216.  The  country  generally  is  tranquil,  yet  it  ws. 
be  remembered  that  this  quietness,  is  maintained  byMi: 
soldiers,  constabulary  and  police,  spread  like  network  oTeri^ 
land.  It  is  probable  too,  that  the  manhood,  the  hear,  t: 
struggle,  is  quelled^  in  a  population  living  below  dvilinu: 
without  the  independence  of  the  savage,  content,  if  (kyk 
day  they  can  ward  off  the  agonies  of  actual  fiunine. 


<>■»  I 


Gebhakt-^Thdigs  w  PtivsMUL^Berlin,  Jtm,  27.-1^ 
38th  article  of  the  new  Constitution  abolishes  all  entails,  fir- 
bids  the  establishment  or  maintenanoe  of  fiefs  and  teoiBa 
and  declares  all  property  to  be  completely  free.  Tbiab 
ereated  profound  dissatisjbction  among  the  nobility,  especki; 
among  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  Silesia,  who  cons^ 
this  article  an  iniquitouB  violation  of  vested  rights. 

The  sale  of  Ludwig  Tieck's  libnuy  lias  realiwd  high  pricei 
for  the  works  in  the  English  department)  eq»edally  Hm  eaiij 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  containing  an  im^j^i^a^i  josm  of  as- 
ginal  notee  by  the  celebrated  translator  of  our  great  dnaii- 
tist — ^The  British  Museum  and  the  Imperial  Library  of  Viensi 
have  been  the  Urgest  purchasers.  The  whole  of  the  Geisas 
collection  and  part  of  the  Spanish  have  been  generoosiy  s^ 
cured  by  the  king. for  the  use  of  Tieck  during  his  life,  to  r- 
vert,  on  his  death,  to  the  Berlin  Library. 

The  preparations  for  opening  four  new  **  people V  libmi^ 
in  four  districts  of  the  city  are  completed,  and  the  several  ts^ 
blishments  will  shortly  be  in  operation.  As  in  the  hr- 
Library,  the  books  may  be  taken  home  for  perusal,  wiib'^ 
payment  of  any  kind.  • 


Gx^ASGOW  CowimnsT  Sociext.— The  objects  of  this  eockt- 
shall  be :  Isi.  The  dissemination  of  principles  and  pl^'  ^' 
Communism.  2nd.  To  give  the  members  opportaniiiea  w 
put  those  plan^  into  practice,  by  further  uniting  for  the  F 
chase  and  sale  of  the  articles  of  daily  consumption;  and  ^ 
nally,  to  form  a  co-operative  community.  The  means  to  esnr 
the  objects  of  the  society  into  practice  ftlu^l  be :  1st  By  1^- 
tures  and  discussions  on  them;  by /day  and  Snnday-ach<j»^ 
and  all  other  just  means  calculated  to  extend  the  oploiom  ^ 
the  society  and  improve  its  members.  2]|d.  By  funds,  to  i< 
raised  amotig  those  of  the  members  who  may  think  proper  t^^ 
attempt  putting  the  plans  of  Communism  in  practice. 


^•i 


Direct  Taxatioit.— With  the  heavy  nafional  expeaditiffw 
to  maintain  the  war-system,  support  quarmling  legiabtoi^ 
&c.,  our  people  are  discussing  the  policy  of  direct  isx»6ot 
This  is  manifestly  the  only  just  method  of  collecting  rerenw 
The  chief  objections  to  indirect  taxation  rest  on  the  obstruc- 
tion which  it  opposes  to  industrial  enterprise^  to  the  free  «• 
ercise  of  productive  capital,  on  the  covert  which  it  affonb  ^ 
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an  unequnl  impost  on  different  clasaes  of  people,  and  on  the 
premium  which  it  offers  to  the  privileged  classes  to  withdraw 
their  capital  and'  themselves  from  the  offices  of  production,  to 
live  partially  or  entirely  in  idleness.  One  man  may  have 
$52,000  a  year,  being  a  thousand  times  more  than  he  who  has 
only  $52,  or  $1  a  week ;  but  the  first  does  not  eat  a  thousand 
times  more  food,  drink  a  thonsand  times  more  tea  or  coffee, 
nor  in  any  shape  contribute  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  re- 
venue than  the  second. — Boston  WiuhingtoniarL 


Provisioh  for  ▲  RiLiNT  Day.— The  "th-ovident"  Build- 
ing Societies  of  Sunderland  having  all  answered  most  satisfac- 
torily the  objects  of  the  members  of  them,  a  seventh  oi\e  was 
established  on  Monday  evening,  at  a  meeti.ng  in  the  Smyrna 
Chapel  8chool<4D(yn.  It  is  only  a  short  time  sin^e  the  sixth 
was  formed :  it  waa  rapidly  filled  up,  and  its  shares  are  at  a 
considerable  premium.— *Gate%ea<2  Observer. 


Burning  thb  Dead. — An  association  has  been  formed,  sA 
the  city  of  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  to  promote  the 
practice  of  decomposing  the  dead  by  the  agency  of  fire.  The 
members  propose  to  bum,  witii  becoming  solemnity,  such  of 
their  dead  as  shall  have  left  their  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
association.  The  entrance  fee  is  Is.,  and  the  council  meet  to 
enrol  members,  &c.,  on  the  second  and  last  Wednesday  in  each 
month. 


•4*< 


JfiiHrellanq. 


British  India. — ^It  contains  100,000,000  of  people ;  is  pro- 
vided with  an  armj  of  300,000  men,  whose  support  costs 
$70,000,000  per  annum,  the  whole  public  revenue  of  India 
being  twice  $70,000,000.  There  are  thousands  of  military 
officers  brought  from  Europe,  whose  appointmeuts  are  a 
source  of  patronage  in  tiie  hands  of  influential  men.  In  1846, 
the  public  debt  of  India,  (apart  from  that  of  England)  was 
$187,000,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  was  nearly 
$9,000,000. 


InFORTANT  LcvEHTioN.— The  BostoQ  Transcript  notices  a 
newly  invented  article  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
exhibited  at  the  Exchange,  by  tiie  inventor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett: 

It  is  a  valise  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  a  life  preserver  and  a  traveling  bag.  It  ia 
so  arranged  that  any  valuables  may  be  deposited  therein  with- 
out fear  of  injury.  Jt  may  also  be  used  as  a  life-preserver  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  occurring  at  sea,  without  removing 
the  contents.  In  case  of  great  emergency,  by  removing  the 
entire  contents,  a  large  buoy  is  formed,  capable  of  sustaining 
five  or  six  persons. 


<•«► 


Sfqidls  Statistics.^ — ^It  appears  by  statistics  recently  pub- 
lished, that  there  are  28,000,000  spindles  at  work  in  tiie  world. 
Out  of  these,  England*  including  the  United  Kingdom,,  com- 
mands a  force  of  17,500,000 ;  America,  with  all  her  competi- 
tion, 2,000,000;  Russia  about  the  same  number;  Fruioe, 
3,000,000;  and  Belgium  donsiderably  less  than  any  of  the 
three. 


^»*^ 


Sir  Robert  Pesl  and  hjs  Tenahts. — Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  just  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  tenants,  on  the  present 
state  of  agriculture.  He  says  it  is  too  early  yet  to  adjust 
rents  to  the  altered  price  of  produce,  but  he  proposes,  in  the 
meantime,  to  apply  20  per  cent  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  pur- 
poses of  diainage. 


Magnetic  Telegraph  icross  the  Atlahtic. — Mr.  S.  T. 
Armstrong,  of  the  Hudson  Outta  Percha  Manufkctory,  pro- 
poses to  lay  down  a  line  of  wires,  coated  with  gutta  percha, 
and  rendered  perfectly  insulated,  reaching  fron)  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  wire  cable  is  to  be  capable  of  contahiing  continued  ac- 
tion for  ten  years/,  and  the  whole  matter  completed  within 
twenty  months  from  the  date  of  contract  Mr.  A.  is  also  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  a  similar  telegraphic  line  of  communication 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  The  project  is  to  be 
speedily  brought  before  Congress.  Professor  Morse  is  said  to 
be  favorable  to  the  scheme. — N.  Y,  PosL 


<»•» 


A  Trahce. — ^The^esios  of  Soli  fell  violently  on  his  neck 
and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Three  days  after,  however, 
when  about  to  be  interred,  he  recovered.  From  this  time,  a 
wonderful  change  was  apparent  in  his  conduct ;  for  he  had  been 
licentious  and  prodigal,  but  ever  after  was  devout,  noble,  and 
conscientious.  On  his  friends  requiring  the  reason  of  this  con- 
version, he  stated  that  during  his  apparent  death,  his  rational 
soul  had  experienced  marvelous  vicissitudes;  his  whole'  beuig 
seemed  at  first  on  a  sudden  to  breathe,  and  to  look  about  it  on 
every  side,  as  if  the  sonl  had  been  all  eye,  while,  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  as  if  gliding  gentiy  along,  borne  upon  a  stream 
of  light.  Then  he  seemed  to  meet  a  spiritual  person  of  un- 
utterable loveliness,  who  conducted  him  to  various  parts  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  explained  to  him  the  mysteries  of  divine 
government,  and  showed-  him  the  manner  in  which  wickedness 
meets  its  reward.  This  vision  exerted  all  the  influence  of 
truth  upon  his  mind,  and  'entirely  altered  his  character  and 
conduct-i-i)r,  Neiommis  TascinaHwC* 


Witchcraft   aivd    Suferstitior. — ^The  Sherbone,  Eng. 
Journal  tells  the  following  almost  incredible  story. 

There  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Henton  and  its  vicinity,  a 
population  of  about  200,  in  which  it  is  asserted  there  are  nine- 
teen witches ;  and  curious  enough  it  is  to  hear  the  difierent 
tales  of  the  people,  of  the  pranks  played  by  this  wonderful 
class  of  beings.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  sit  up  by  night, 
three  or  four  together,  for  several  nights  following,  using  some 
peculiar  charm,  instructed,  they  say,  by  the  wise  man  of  the 
west  There  they  sit,  praying  to  themselves ;  they  must  not 
hear  each  other  speak,  that  the  witches  may  no  longer  have 
power  to  scratch  the  children,  as  they  do  by  some  invisible 
means;  and  about  midnight  they  generally  hear  some  unearth- 
ly noises.  One  person  has  even  attempted  suicide  under  fear ; 
some,  say,  they  are  hag-ridden;  others  dream  wonderful  dreams, 
and  have  munpsy  all  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
A  woman  asserts  that  she  actually,  at  night,  saw  one  of  these 
marvelous  beings  come  into  her  room  three  times." 


<••» 


Life  Insurakce. — ^We  notice  a  new,  and,  we  think,  a  very 
praiseworthy  application  of  the  benefits  of  Life  Insonince  is  be- 
coming &shionable  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
insurance  of  a  minister's  life  by  the  congregation  of  which  he 
is  the  pastor.  Its  advantages  are  manifold.  A  very  trifling 
contribution  from  each  parishioner  pays  the  annual  premium, 
and  secures  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the  minister  at  hia 
decease.  Such  tokens  of  love  and  appreciation  are  deeply 
felt  by  a  Christian  Minister.  They  strengthen  hia  hands  and 
cheer  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  his  people.   They  conatitnte.  an  additioop 
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aX  bond  to  link  the  destinies  of  the  minister  and  parishioners 
together.  We  hope  to  see  the  practice  of  insuring  the  Utcs  of 
mmlsters  of  the  CSospel  hy  snbscription  become  very  genenU. 
— 7%e  Ladie^  jNew9paper, 


**^ 


The  Fahmsrs*  Clttb  met  yesterday  in  the  room  of  the 
American  Institute.  Among  the  talented  gentlemen  we  ob- 
served Gen.  Tallmadge,  Judge  Pyke,  Dr.  Antisell,«— Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Bowman,  Judge  Meigs,  Judge  Van  Wyck  and  Robert 
L.  Pell,  Esq.  The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  Mr. 
Pell  was  chosen,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Underhill,  to  preside. 
H.  Meigs,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chtb,  read  a  number  of 
very  interesting  translations  from  valuable  French  works  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Institute  by  M.  Vattemare,  the  founder 
of  the  sjTstem  of  Intemationid  £«xchanges.  The  following  are 
some  of  these  translations  :*- 

An  old  military  veterinary  surgeon  of  our  army,  Mona.  Mar- 
iot  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  Poultry  line.  He  has  ascertained 
the  value  of  it  to  France.  It  is  as  follows :  That  86  Departments 
of  the  Republic  produce,  although  by  negligent  treatment, 
5,715,200,000  eggs,  valued  at  153  millions  of  francs.  That 
France  can  just  as  easily  have  150  millions  of  poultry  as  the 
50  millions  she  now  has.  The  eggs  now  cost  upwards  of  26 
millions,  so  that  with  reasonable  care  the  farmer  of  France  can 
as  easily  as  let  it  alone  have  3  times  as  much — 16  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  their  eggs. 

The  Queen  of  England  haa  recdved  from  the  East  Indies  a 
fowl  called  the  ostrich  fowl  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
feathered  races  in  our  barnyard.  They  are  easily  raised  and 
the  Queen  has  already  presented  many  pairs  of  them  to  large 
farmers  for  multiplication*  so  that  they  are  beginning  to  ipread 
over  the  kingdom.  Th^ir  eggs  are  very  large,  of  a  brown  color, 
and  many. 

The  potato  has  undergone  such  serious  change  as  to  render 
it  so  uncertain  a  crop  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  fartnaoioua 
plant  is  precious  to  mankind,  and  such  a  discovery  has  been 
made.  The  premium  is  due  to  France ;  the  discoverer  is  a 
Roman,  M.  Lamare  Pioquot,  of  Bayent,  already  honorably 
known  as  a  distinguished  naturalist  collector.  During hir travels 
in  1846  he  met  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  well 
received.  He  found  that  these  savages  had  In  use  for  their  win- 
ter hunting,  a  kind  of  root  on  which  they  chiefly  subsisted. 
This  root  is  pulled  up  and  eaten  without  any  preparation  what- 
ever. M.  Picquot  began  to  collect  these  roots  and  the  seeds 
of  the  plant  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  asked  for  a  committee 
to  examine  these  tubera  and  seeds.  The  minister  invited  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  to  take  up  the  question.  The 
Society  appointed  Messrs.  Bronzniart,  Gasparian  and  Payen, 
memben  ako  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  The  great  caution 
observed  by  M.  Picquot  in  concealing  this  discovery  excited 
some  prejudice  against  him.  The  country  which  produces  them 
is  mtnated  in  the  same  ktitude  as  parts  of  France  Mon.  Bronz- 
niart,  declares  that  the  American  plant  is  altogether  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  the  chemical  analysis  rigidly  made  by  M.  Payen 
demonstrates  its  composition  to  be 

Bark  and  woody  fiber,  4,47 

Fibered  and  woody  center,  67,32 

^imentary  farinaceous  matter,  28,32 

Wheat  when  ground  yields  77  per  ct 

Potatoes  hardly  gives  33       ** 

not  halfas  much  as  this  root  bread  of  the  savages.    Mr.  Picquot 

calls  this  root  artorize,  from  Greek  words  artos  bread  and  rixa 

root    The  tutus  are  about  the  tize  of  ordinary  hens'  eggs. 

The  stems  and  leaves  grow  about  as  high  and  large  as  lucerne, 

the  flowers  butterfly  like,  and  the  seeds  of  a  pearly  color.    It 

ought  to  be  sown  te  drills  about  fbnr  inches  a|iut 
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FBospEcrrus  for  volume  second. 

The  Spirit  or  ths  Aok  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  Ir 
that  Life  of  Divide  Huuanitt,  which,  amidst  the  (Tm\ 
doubts,  oouflictB,  of  Revolution  and  ReactioD,  inspirs'i 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  wbereby  the  Mesi  i\ 
Christendom  may  be  fiiilfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  C« 
mon  wealths,  and  man  become  muted  in  Universal  Brd*l 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  theSps' 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named :-  , 

L  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  ^ 
Death  Penalty,  and  d^rading  pnnislmients,  Prison  I^ 
pline,  Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Ps- 
perism,  Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  L 
emption, 'Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  asdCz- 
ren^.  Mutual  Insurance,  .Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL.  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  C^ 
federated  Communities,  regulated  and  united  bj  the  \jp 
of  Series. 

III.  The  One,  True,  Holy,  Universal  Church  of  h 
manity,  reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — gloriiyiDgtii% 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  with  Gok 

perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  a$id  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  c«- 
lective  and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  reoogBixed,JQ5ti^i 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to » 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  sUTiDgnKc- 
ber  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcoBm,  a  beare: 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — records  of  So- 
entific  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  suima 
ries  of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  moTenjefiU 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  eodei^i" 
to  be  a  fikithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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BY  LOUIS  BLAirC. 


[Oonclodad.] 

Q.  To  sum  up,  wbat  tort  of  sooieif  wonld  reBult  from 
ihQ  principleB  you  have  just  ei^lained  f 

A.    It  wofold  be  a  society : — 

Where  bj  means  of  a  gratuitous,  but  ooxnpulsoiy  and 
uniform  education  every  member  would  attain  the  highest 
condition,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  his  nature  was  capa- 
ble of  reaching. 

Whera  consequently  aU  the  noes  and  miseries  that  arises 
from  ignorance  would  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

Where  religion  in  harmony  with  plulosophy  would 
consist  in  a  practical  operation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
Grospel. 

Where  it  being  admitted  that  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  full  development  of  their  unequal  faculties, 
the  implements  and  means  of  labor  would  be  as  much  the 
property  of  all  as  are  the  atmosphere  and  sun. 

Where  the  tyranny  of  usuiy  would  give  way  to  gratui- 
tous credit ;  the  natural  debt  of  all  to  each. 

Where  trade  and  agriculture,  instead  of  resembling 
a  field  of  battle,  strewed  with  ruins  and  corpses,  would 
present  the  delightful  feature  of  fraternal  associatibns,  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other  by  mutual  interests. 

Where  the  division  of  labor  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  based  upon  that  principle  now  everywhere  main- 
tained in  &milies,  trom  each  AOCOBDnro  to  talknt,  to 
EACH  nr  proportion  to  his  wants. 

Where  the  individual  and  the  general  interest  being  the 
same,  emulation  would  not  excite  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and 
hatred. 

Where  the  public  wealth,  at  present  limited  by  the 
blind  and  anarchical  principle  of  competition,  would  be 
indefinably  increased  by  the  harmonious  and  scientific 
combination  of  the  various  powers  and  capacities  in 
nature. 

Whence  would  be  banished  all  that  crowd  of  cormorants 
and  parasites  which  the  antagonism  and  variance  of  inter- 
ests alone  render  necessary  in  the  present  day  f 

Where  the  (Government  would  consist  of  a  body  of  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  men,  freely  chosen  by  their  equab,  to 
perform  the  same  office  in  society  which  the  head  does  in 
the  himiaii  economy. 

Where  taxes  would  only  be  a  portion  of  the  comm<m 
profits  appropriated  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 

Where  the  wicked,  being  treat^  as  disMsed  in  mini, 
would  be  prevented,  rather  than  punished,  and  more  caie 
would  be  taken  to  cure  than  to  torture  them. 

Where,  in  fine,  Civilizadon,  before  whose  advandng  step 
the  beaste  of  the  forest  disappear,  would  m  like  manner 


drive  away  all  misery,  and  with  it  all  the  vices,  crimes,  and 
woes,  of  which  it  is  the  frightful  parent 

Q.  If  sudi  be  the  Soaalists' profession  of  faith,  how 
comes  it  that  they  are  denounced  as  impious  and  fiictious 
anarchists,  preachers  of  spoliation,  enemies  of  fiunily,  and 
fellows  who  would  paroel  out  the  land  by  an  agrarian 
law! 

A.  Because  such  has  always  been  the  lot  of  those  whol 
in  times  of  corruption  and  selfishnees,  have  earnestly  de- 
sired the  happiness  ct  humanity.  Before  the  Sociahsts, 
their  precursoiB,  the  first  Christians  were  treated  as  brigands 
by  their  furious  enemies  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  He 
whose  pure  name  we  will  not  breathe,  ^  in  whom  there  was 
no  gmle,"  the  Oreat  Teacher  of  Sodalism,  died  on  a  cross 
between  two  thieves* 

A  PRACTIOAL  METHOD  OV  SOCIAL  ORiOANIZATION. 

Art  1.  A  ministry  of  progreas  should  be  created,  whose 
buuness  would  be  to  ocmiplete  our  Social  rev<dtttion,  and 
gradually,  neaoeably,  without  injury  to  any  one,  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  proletarianism. 

Art.  2.  To  this  end  the  ministry  of  progress  would  be 
directed'— Ist,  to  boy  up  with  the  revenue  of  the  state  aU 
nunes  and  nilways — 2nd,  to  change  the  Bank  of  BVanoe 
into  a  National  Bank — 8rd,  to  have  but  one  grand  nation- 
al inauranoe  offioe>  to  the  great  advantage  dT  individuab 
and  of  the  Government— 4th^  to  estabhsh,  under  the  di- 
rection of  responsible  officen,  ]lu!ge  -pubHo  warehouses, 
where  producers  and  manufacturers  oould  deposit  th^  mer- 
chandize and  proviuons,  for  which  they  would  have  receipts 
of  a  negotiable  value,  and  serving  tiie  purpose  of  paper 
money,  guaranteed  to  the  full  amount,  by  the  meichanduse 
thus  deposited  ci  an  estimated  and  determinate  value — 
5th,  to  open  basaars,  which  would  supply  the  place  of  our 
retidl  dealerS)  just  as  the  public  waienouses  or  magaanes 
would  be  instead  of  the  jmsent  system  ct  wholesale  busi- 
ness. 

Art  8.  The  ministry  of  progress  would  make  out 
their  special  budget,  the  '^labor  budget,"  on  Hie  profits 
arising  from  the  warehouse  duties,  railways,  mines,  insuran- 
ces, and  the  bank,  which  are  now  employed  in  private  specu- 
lation, but  wouki,  in  the  new  system,  oe  appropriated  by 
the  Cbvernment 

Art.  4.  The  interest  and  gradual  paying  off  the  sums 
borrowed  for  the  preceding  operations  naving  been  deduct- 
ed from  the  labor  budget  the  rest  would  be  employed, — 
Ist,  in  establishing  assodaticns  of  workmen — 2na,  in  foun- 
ding agricultural  colonies. 

Art.  5.  In  order  to  obtam  the  aasifltanoe  of  Qovem 
ment  every  association  must  be  established  on  the  principle 
of  community  of  interest,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  acquire  in  ita 
progressive  development  an  iNALiBVABLB,avsBriNoaEABiiro, 
COMMON  capital,  which  is  the  only  means  of  destroying  all 
kinds  of  usury,  of  making  capital  cease  to  be  an  inatnunent 
of  tyranny,  the  pc«eesion  of  the  imphmenta  of  labor  A 
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pT  ivilen^  money-dealing  a  trade,  happineBs  an  exception,  ing  a  corresponding  attraction,  so  are  other  loves  responded 


and  idleness  a  right. 

Art  ({.  Con^nently  every  association  that  would  de- 
sire Government  aid  must  embody  the  following  regulations 
in  its  oonstitution :— * 

After  deducting  wages,  interest  of  capital,  and  expenses 
of  management,  me  profits  would  be  thus  divided : 

One-quarter  to  pay  off  the  capital  borrowed  by  the 
Government  for  the  association. 

Qne-quarier  to  be  iq>propriated  as  a  fund  for  th^  assist- 
ance of  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  &c. 

One-quarter  to  be  divided  as  profits  among  the  members 
in  a  manner  to  be  stated  below. 

The  remaining  quarter  for  the  formatiofi  of  a  reserve- 
fund,  the  object  of  which  will  be  explained  forther  on. 

Such  would  be  the  constitution  of  a  single  association. 

The  next  thing  would  be  to  connect  together  all  the  as- 
sociations of  the  same  trade,  so  that  they  may  be  bound 
up  in  one  common  interest. 


^v**- 


From  a  Punplilflt  noUosd  la  a  late  Number. 

PROVIDENCE. 


BT.  A.  J.  DAVIS. 


In  considering  special  and  universal  providences  with  a 
belief  of  the  understanding,  the  highest  and  greatest  com- 
fort flowing  therefrom  is  based  upon  the  glorious  and  al- 
ready (to  me)  demonstrated  truths  that  our  earth  is  envi- 
roned oy  a  Spiritual  World.  And  not  only  is  our  earth 
thus  surrounded,  but  so  likewise  are  all  the  earths  or  plan- 
ets belon^ng  to  our  solar  system.  In  truth,  there  is  a 
great  sphere  of  spiritual  existences,  which,  touching  it,  gir- 
dle the  material  sphere,  a  part  of  which  we  are  at  present 
existing  in :  and  again,  encircling  that  sphere,  are  a  galaxy 
o{  greater  spheres,  more  refined  and  more  magnificent; 
which  are  inhabited  by  spirilB,  drawn  onward  by  the  eter- 
nal magnet  of  Supreme  Goodness.  Thus  there  is  a  diain 
extending  from  man  to  Deity !  And  aU  that  we  can  de- 
sire in  the  form  of  attention  and  dispensation  is  abundant- 
ly supplied,  and  handed  down  to  us,  by  and  through  the 
spiritual  inhabitants  of  higher  q>heres,  the  links  m  that 
^ain  of  Love ! 

The  human  soul  is  constructed  upon  musical  principles, 
which  impart  to  it  a  constitutional  tendency  toward  harmo- 
ny and  happiness.    The  various  attractions  to  which  its 
tones  respond  are  Self-love,  Conjugal-love,  Parental-love, 
iVatemal^ove,  Filial-love,  and  Universal-love.    But  what  I 
desire  to  impress  here  is^  that  these  Love  are  innate  affitdtiee 
which  draw  soul  to  soul ;  which  cause  the  human  mind  to 
feel  attracted  to  correspcnding  loves  or  affinitiee  in  other 
minds,  without  reference  to  time,  space,  age,  position,  edu- 
cation or  circumstances.    Therefore,  ehould  conjugal-love 
prompt  an  individual  to  pray  for  ocnjugal  association,  and 
should  that  soul's  true  associate  reude  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  prayer  of  the  veaniing 
heart  on  earth  will  be  certainly  answered  by  the  spirit, 
which  is  impelled  bv  this  uresistable  attiaction  to  seek  its 
true  companion.    Boi  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  all 
spirits  and  angels  were  once  men ;  lived  in  physical  organi- 
zations as  we  do ;  and  died,  as  we  die,  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  spirit-hon^e.    And  we  all  have  relatives 
there — ^parents,  sisters^  and  brothers,  perhaps,  and  also 
relatives  according  to  sjpiritual  afiSnities.    And  the  Spirit 
World  is  not  fiur  ot,  it  is  very  near,  around  and  above  us 
at  all  times ;  and  that  wMch  was  truly  joined  here,  is  not 
separated  tivere ;  death  does  not  divide,  nor  does  it  remove 
the  loved  ones  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ^irit's  desires  or 
prayers.    As  oonjugal-love  is  answered' by  some  spirit  hav- 


to  by  corresponding  loves ;  ^d  thus  there  proceeds  to  us, 
and  that  not  unfrequentiy,  s^  vast  variety  of  good  sugges- 
tions and  righteous  impulses,  from  some  of  our  natatal  or 
spiritual  relatives  who  now  reside  in  higher  spheres.  Aod 
thus,  too,  when  the  soul  is  earnestly  prajnng  for  knowledge 
whereby  to  direct  social  government,  or  for  light  upon  the 
great  problem  of  re5rganizing  and  harmonizing  sodety,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  and  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  nobk 
spirits  who  have  lived  among  us  on  the  earth,  and  who  an 
now  particularly  educated  m  these  questions,  draw  nigb, 
and,  perhaps,  insinuate  some  vidaable  thoughts  into  the 
understanding  of  the  praying  spirit, — ^this  would  be  a  re- 
sponse  to  the  6«temal-love,  or  the  love  of  the  neighbor. 
Hence  we  may  trutfafrilly  say  that  Ptovidence  imparts  bjw- 
dal  information — ^not  by  direct  and  immediate  design,  but 
by  the  operation  of  those  natural  and  unchangeable  lam 
whereby  are  governed  the  universal  combination  of  Mind 
and  Matter,  Spiritual  intercourse  is  devei<^)ed  and  renda- 
ed  universally  practicable  by  the  Law  of  Association,  orbj 
the  Law  of  .^^nities.  Therefore,  whoever  should  trnth- 
friUy  and  sincerely  desire  or  pray  for  fight  upon  govermen- 
tal  and  social  suljects,  whereby  to  reform  eodety  and  d^ 
velope  harmony  among  men,  he  would,  probaUy,  ifnti- 
cepHbU  to  interior  impreeeUme^  receive  something,  it  migfat 
be,  from  the  now  educated  Mosea-^or  LTCUJgns — or  8(^n 
—or  Plato ;  for  each  of  these  individviaia  hsd  their  frster- 
nal-love  considerably  developed  and  rudimentally  educated 
by  the  friction  of  social  and  other  circumstanoes  pierioiii 
to  their  departure  f(»r  the  Superior  Country.  So  also,  shook! 
any  individual  eamestiy  seoK  to  be  enlightened  ooncermng 
spiritual  and  religious  truths ;  should  he  pray  to  know 
more  of  God  and  the  Universe,  it  is  more  than  poflBiUe)  it 
]&  probable^  that  the  now  advanced  Paul — or  Darid--<ff 
John-— or  Fenelon — or  some  departed  relative,  hsring 
the  filial-love  fully  developed  and  in  constant  exerdse, 
woidd  impart  sweet  instructions,  and  satisfy  the  inqqirer. 

I  desire  the  reader  to.seek  an  illustration  and  coafimur 
tion  of  this  &ct  by  disdplining  and  unfolding  the  mind  to 
the  influx  of  spiritual  impressions. 

Responses  from  the  Spirit  World  will  never  be  conflicting ; 
and,  therefore,  should  an  individual  pray  and  receive  what 
he  consideres  a  reply,  and  should  this  reply  oonlndict 
what  c^ers  have  said  or  revealed,  then  the  only  critenon 
by  which ^to  judge  oliiA  truth  or  felsebood  is  the  uo£uIing 
standard  of  Nature  and  Season.  *  *  * 

The  embracing  nearness  of  the  Spiritual  World,  andito 
aocessibleness,  furnishes  the  spirit  with  every  advantage  and 
gratification  it  should  desire,  through  the  mediums  of  pio* 
vidential  dispensations  or  Divine  interpositicm.  But  H  v» 
ambitious  and  aspiring  Christian  heart  is  dissatisfied  mth 
tiie  mediate  and  indirect  manner  in  which  its  f^Jf^  ^ 
God  aie  answered — dissatisfied  because  the  Deit^  nini^ 
does  not  more  directiy  hearken  to  its  invocations,  uien  1  de- 
sire to  unpress  that  heart  with  this  truth:  that  no  homsf 
spirit  has  yet  conceived  a  thought,  or  utteied  iwrrft  »  ^ 
concdves  of  the  Father,  sufficiently  magnanimous,  suUiio^ 
or  expressive,  to  be  ajmlied  to  even  one  of  the  gkffious  m- 
dividuals,  who,  though  once  a  resident  upon  some  Saw 
now  treads  the  beautiful   paths  and  flowering  vallep  <* 


the  Spirit  Home.  ,     . 

Thmk  not,  because  God  is  so  inoonoeivaUe  i&  ^' 
Greatness,  so  elevated  above  special  prayer,  andspe^^ 
action,  that  he  is  fiur  removed  fix>m  our  spirits-—]^  ^^ 

^  Lives  in  Uie  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  fdll,  as  perfect  m  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  in  tl(e  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bona'* 
And  so  near  is  he,  that  in  him  we  daily  andhourly  "h/^ 
move,  and  have  our  being," — ^we  are  in  him  and  of  hjj^ 
and  as  the  body,  bramhes,  twigs,  leaves^  buds,  hlouonn  aiw 
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JruU  of  a  tree  are  unfolded  and  minutely  developed  from 
the  easences,  and  beginning  principles  whioh  were  originally 
deposited  in  its  Germ,  so  does  the  Great  Geraiinal  Essence 
of  the  Univeisal  Tree  unfold  and  develop  the  minutest 
branches^  bude^  blosaomSj  and  orpanissatian8y  which  perfume 
and  adorn  the  Stupendous  Whole. 

If  a  particular  bud,  or  a  chosen  number  of  buds,  should 
set  up  adaim  tospedal  blessings  and  attentions  and  should 
they  invoke  and  adjure  the  Germ  to  dispense  a  laige  riiaie 
of  ltd  life  and  fluids  to  them^  the  other  buds  may  remain 
perfectly  eatiefied  that  Justice  will  preside  over  eveiy  dis- 
pensation of  die  moving  principle  which  ^ve  them  birth. 
So,  likewise,  should  any  individual,  or  class  of  individuals, 
make  pretensions  to  righteousness  in  consequence  whereof 
they  presume  to  invoke,  importune,  and  adjuro'  the  Deity 
to  grant  them  epecMj  immedicUey  and.  eternal  fiivors,  other 
individvals  may  rest  perfectly  satkfied  that  the  Deit^  and 
his  Laws  are  Equal,  beyond  the  .possibilily  of  Chanoei>  Sus^ 
pension,  or  Separation ;  and  hence,  diat  Etarwd  Justice 
will  preside  over  the  distribution  of  Kvine  Ule  and  happi* 
ness  to  evdy  .flower  and  spirit,  to  every  atom  and  seraph, 
that  has  an  existence  anywhere  in  the  widft«pcead  gardens 
ofGod! 


'*■» 
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SOCIAL  DIMOCRACT. 

• 

Lrehuadruns  rapidly  toward  her  destiny.  It  is  before 
her,  and  man  or  devil,  force  or  frauds  shall,  in  vain  attempt 
to  stop  het  QBxwti  She  has  suffered  long,  but  the  greatest 
miBfort9neB  are  not  without  advantage.  We  have  Uved  to 
the  age  of  reason,  when  revplt,  insurrecdon,  or  revolution 
may  be  guided  by  the  hand  of  wisdom — ^when  reflection 
has  pushed  instinct,  flrom  its  throne — and  instead  of  the 
reckless  spring  of  the  mountain,  tiger  we  have  learned  to 
bide  our  tame,  and  choose  )l)oth  day  and  ground. 

Is  this  nothing  f  History  is  the  text-b^k  of  the  present, 
the  Apocalypse  of  the  future.  In  the  mad  revolati<»s-^ 
the  stubble  that  burned  for  a  night,  and  then  was  scattered 
as  ashes  to  the  wind  of  heaven— we  see  what  we  have  to 
avoid.  In  other8,methodicaUy  arranged,  coiicerted,  and  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  {»udence,  w^e  see  examples  worthy  of 
imitation.  . 

Irdand,  we  have  said,  marches  strongly  and  inevitably 
to  the  goal  of  political  independence.  But,  as  fVenchmen 
have  found,  she  must  have  more  than  that,  or  independence 
itself  wiU  be  but  a.  tinselled  plaything,  a  dyed  garment 
stretdied  over  the  back  of  nusery. 

We  must  become  SedaUy  Democratic^  as  wellia  politir 
cally  so.  To  speak  plainly— r&r  no  goodxum  oome  of  dis- 
g^uise— no  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  straggling  for 
half  a  victory ;  Ireland  must  be  thoroughly  and  radically 
revoltttioni^  in  all  her  social  relations. . 

The  tyranny  of  capital  must  be  plucked  down.  The 
grinding  inftu^oce  of  great  master  empl<^rBrs  must  be  eradi- 
cated, and  by  salutary  provisions  its  mture  growth  must  be 
prevented. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  confining  our  views  to  die  acyustment 
of  the  land  question,  the  first  establishment  of  the  occupier, 
and  the  debasement  or  annihilation  of  the  agnrian  aijstoe- 
racy.  All  these  are  necessities,  solid  in  th^mielves,  and  es- 
sential to  our  independence.  ■  . 

But  we  must  go  much  further.  The  landed  aristocracy 
is  nearly  rotted  off  the  stem ;  but  behind  it,  partially  un- 
observed,  a  new  aristocracy,  ha.  giown  up,  in&utely  maie 
fomudable,  because  apparently  more  consonant  with  reason 
and  sound  principle. 

The  aristocracy  of  money,  the  men  of  keen,  cold,  calcu- 
lating soul,  who  gloat  over  ingots  and  bank  accounts,  and 
£Eitten  on  the  blood  of  fiimished  and  overtasked  natore-*- 
these  men  commit  their  systematic  crimes  on  liumanity  to 


an  extent  and  with  a  sanctimonious  edat  to  which  the  bru- 
tal and  bare-&ced  exterminator  can  never  aspire.  The  one 
is  die  prowling  wolf  that  weeds  the  flock  by  secret  depre- 
dati<Mi,  the  other  the  hungry  lion  that  springs  on  the  keep- 
ers themselves. 

Lode  at  the  manu&cturing  towns  of  England — to  take  a 
broad  example — and  see  how  popular  and  general  misery, 
degradation,  and  immorality  have  Kept  place  with  the  growtii 
of  individual  wealth.  Find  the  man  of  lai^gest  capital  and 
exaoune  its  effects  on  the  artisans  and  employees  whose  la- 
bor it  purchases ;  you  have  only  discovered  an  overgrown 
cesspool,  sending  forth  its  physical  and  moral  miasma 
to  a  circle  which  lesser  wealth  can  neither  reach  nor  aspire 
to. 

Yet  the  conventional  perversion  of  society,  and  the  crook- 
ed maxims  of  a  heartless  political  economy,  elevate  such  a 
man  into  a  demigod,  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot  ^  See  what 
employment  he  gives,"  is  the  exclaraation ;  ^  two  thousand 
BoiiJs  kept  in  bread  through  his  munificent  enterpriser 
Two  thousand  souls  sunk  in  misery  and  debasement,  say  we, 
through  his  narrow  avarice. 

Two  thousand  souls,  and  look  at  them — the  hollow  eye, 
the  chapped  cheek,  the  faltering  step,  manhood  sunk  in  pre- 
matuie  old  age,  youth  stiseped  in  ptecodoys  depravity — 
and  all  that  money  may  be  trebled  for  the  bloated  million- 
aire. 

The  case  is  less  aj^Moent  in  Ireland,  but  not  less  black 
or  ruinous.  The  rights  of  labor  are  even  lesa  regarded 
than  in  the  English  &ctoiy,  or  mine,  or  farm.  Our  petty 
tyrants  oppress  on  a  grander  scale.  They  make  up  for 
the  fewness  ct  the  objeeta  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflic- 
tion. 

This  must  be  corrected,  or  nationality  and  independence 
will  be  but  the  dream  of  a  drunkard.  What  will  be  the 
advantage  of  escaping  from  the  wholesale  tyrant,  if  we 
leave  ounelves  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of  paltry  opprea- 

S<M!S. 

We  must  tumble  firom  its  base  the  complicated  structure 
oi  social  tyranny,  and  as  ^  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
see  that  he  procures  it.  We  must  discard  the  blood-stabed , 
maxims  .of  political  economy,  ^hich  say,  '^  let  competition 
rule  the  labor  mariLet"-— and  enthrone  in  their  stead  rules 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  lawa  of 
natural  equality.  Wemuststudy  the  nights  of  man  more, 
and  the  rights  of  property  less. 

It  is  well  to  study  and  become  fiimiliar  with  our  necesm- 
ties.  It  is-  profitable  to  know  the  length  and  breadth  oi 
pur  wants — ^to  mark  out  the  goal  we  aim  at  in  all  its  forms 
and  features.  We  have  seen  how  in  other  countries  neces- 
sity produced  blind  impulse  often  ending  in  popular  defeat, 
oftener  in  popular  mistake. 

We  aspire  to  see  our  Irish  Democracy  made  up  of  a 
race  of  reasoning,  thinking,  foreseeing  men — ^men  who  will 
anticipate^  and  consequently  be  prepared  for  every  phase  of 
events,  and  eveiy  emergency-  of  fortune. 

The  pripcipkis  we  have  sufgested  will  be  branded  aa 
Communist  and  anta-social;  they  will  be  held  forth  by 
theoretic  statesmen  and  hireling  writers  as  the  new  disease 
— the  baneful  leprosv  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy .  But,  we 
ask,  can  society  exist  in  llie  condition  which  a  benignant 
Providence  deeded  without  such  provisionB  ?  Can  it  be 
the  law  of  »  benevolent  Creator  that  the  proroerily  of  a 
natioiv  And  tbe  wealth  of  individuds,  should  oidy  be 
raked  together  by  the  suflSuing  and  misery  of  the  multi- 
tude! 

Is  this  an  inevitaUemleof  nature^  or  a  subtle  perversion 
of  selfish  and  powerful  men  t  Tliis  is  a  question  the  ans- 
wer to  whidi  the  I>emocratft  of  Ireland  must  write  on  the 
taUets  of  the  fritore  with  the  honert  strength  of  their 
rough  haxd  hands,  and  the  manly  vigor  of  refleetive 
mii^. 
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Th^j  mast  Bolve  it  for  themselves,  perhaps  for  the  world. 
We  have  hung  long  in  the  reamiard  of  civilization,  and 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  liberty.  We  have  been 
the  helots  m  a  serfdom  to  which  the  tynmnj  of  Sparta  was 
a  stranger ;  and  worse  than  all,  we  have  submitted  without 
a  single  struggle  that  oould  be  honored  with  the  name  of 
national,  or  a  single  effort  that  oould  be  hallowed  by  the 
smile  of  prudence. 

Is  the  task  difficult! — ^the  pTiae  is  great  To  create  a 
nation.  To  dash  down  a  tyranny.  To  write  a  new  name 
among  the  free  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  raise  a  flag 
that  has  rotted  in  degradation  for  five  hundred  years.  To 
blot  out  the  name  of  province ;  and  greater  still,  to  wipe 
away  the  curse  of  provindalism.  To  establish  political 
equality  and  make  our  social  Institutions  keep  company 
with  it.  To  redeem  the  sempstress  and  the  artisan.  To 
ut  the  song  of  joy  and  plenty  into  the  heart  of  the  laborer, 
'o  raise  the  hallelujah  of  affluent  prosperity  from  end  to 
end  of  our  land.  To  unlock  the  resources  of  a  pregnant 
soil,  and  Ud  our  mineral  treasures  spring  to  daylight    To 

§amer  the  fishy  wealth  that  nature  has  pued  in  waste  abun- 
ance  on  our  coasts,  and  bid  a  fiimished  people  eat — eat  to 
the  fuU  and  be  merry. 

This  is  the  glorious  task,  social  and  political,  which  lies 
before  the  Democrats  of  Ireland.  It  is  their  destiny  to 
fulfil  iU  Day  after  day  opens  up  the  way.  They  have 
strength  for  the  conquest  of  half  an  universe,  but  they  want 
union  and  foresight  Let  them  acquire  these  and  the 
path  is  easy. 


s 


Fkom  ttie  Loodon  Morning  Cliroiiid«. 

LABOR  AND  THE  POOR. 

THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

[OoBttnoed.] 

But  it  la  not  only  in  the  rural  districts  that  these 
wretched  dwellings  are  to  be  found.    Clustered  together 
in  many  of  the  luger  towns  in  the  agricultural  dutricts 
sanular  abodes  are  to  be  met  with.    At  Stowmarket,  at 
the  back  of  the  Fox  Inn,  is  to  be  found  a  dose,  confined, 
and  badly-paved  court,  called    ^  Gabbaffe-square."     In 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Stowmarket,  I 
visited  the  place.    Three  sides  of  the  court  were  occupied 
by  twelve  houses,  there  being  four  on  each  side ;  the  fourth 
side  was  a  dead  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Fox  Inn.    There  were  no  gardens  to  the 
houses,  back  or  front^-no  water,  and  one  common  privy 
to  the  whole  of  them.    The  interior  of  some  of  the  houses 
which  I  visited,  fnrasented  an  appearance  of  wretchedness 
and  imsery  quite  in  keeping  witn  the  dreariness  of  their 
external    appearance.    The    entrance   to  the*  court  was 
through  a  narrow  and  dirty  passage,  in  which  there  was 
acarcdy  room  for  a  couple  of  people  to  walk  abreast    Mr. 
Freeman  informed  me  that  the  place  had  been  recently 
greatly  improved,  under  the  orders  of  the  Sanitary  Board, 
and  that  previously  to  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  approach  it,  in  consequence  of  the  heaps  of  filth  and 
ordure  with  which  it  abounded.    The  rent  of  each  house 
was  Is.  Id.  per  week.    In  the  town  of  Bury,  which  bears 
a  high  and  deservedly  good  character  for  its  general  clean- 
liness, similar  haunts  are  to  be  found.    Mr.  Brown,  the 
able  and  intelligent  superintendent  of  police  in  the  Bury 
district,  aooompanied  me  to  a  place  called  Hong's-lane, 
than  which  a  mote  miserable-looking  place  could  not  be 
conceived.    It  consists  of  a  row  of  red  brick  houses,  26  in 
number,  which,  though  they  have  been  only  erected  four 
years,  are  already  in  the  most  ruinous  condition.    The 
fipont  walls  of  the  houses  are  in  many  places  cracked  from 
toptobottoDL    There  is  scarcely  a  window  in  the  whole 


others  have  pieces  of  paper  pasted  over  them.  In  fitmt  of 
the  houses  is  a  dead  wall,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  buildings  to  the  height  of  the  upper  windows,  totally 
excluding  the  current  offtesh  air.  Tlie  place  is  q>proacbed 
at  each  end  by  a  low  and  narrow  archway,  through  which, 
while  stooping,  you  have  to  pick  your  way  amid  the  filth 
and  garbage  wiu  which  it  abounds.  It  is  the  resort  of 
prostitutes,  poadiers,  thieves,  and  others  of  the  wont  cha- 
racter. At  the  back  of  the  row,  and  extending  the  whole 
length,  was  a  wall  equal  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  room.  The  distance  between  the  beck 
of  the  cottages  and  the  waU  was  about  three  feet,  and 
this  space  was  used  as  a  general  receptacle  for  filth  and  re- 
fuse matter.  At  each  end  of  this  filthy  tube,  fori  can  de- 
signate it  by  no  other  name,  was  a  privy,  the  two  being 
used  in  common  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitantB.  The 
first  den  which  I  visited  was  in  the  possession  <^  a  labor- 
ing carpenter.  From  some  injuries  which  he  had  reoeived 
he  had  not  been  enabled  to  do  any  woik  for  the  last  fort- 
night He  was  a  widower,  and  there  were  six  children  at 
home.  The  eldest  boy,  twelve  years  old,  appeared  as  he 
walked,  more  like  a  moving  heap  of  rags  and  tattera  than 
anything  bearing  the  semluance  of  a  human  being.  How 
his  rags  were  kept  on  was  a  mystery  which  I  believe  none 
could  solve,  and  if  they  had  been  tf^en  ofi^  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  for  the  owner  to  have  put  them  on  again. 
They  were  never  taken  off;  in  fiict  he  slept  in  the  rags,  aa 
did  nis  other  brothena  and  sisters,  for  in  the  upper  room 
there  were  no  beds,  no  sheets,  no  blankets,  no  co1mte^ 
panes.  Three  heaps  of  shreds,  more  filthy,  if  possible, 
than  those  upon  the  backs  of  the  wretdied  children,  and 
more  loathsome  fix>m  the  vermin  which  they  had  harbored, 
showed  the  spots  where  each  group  of  this  miserable  £nn- 
Dy  sought  in  sleep  the  short-hved  Uus  of  unoonsoonaneHi 
of  misery.  The  fetid  smell  of  the  room  was  overpower- 
ing. 

Three  doors  removed  bom  this  was  another  place  which 
we  visited.  Its  external  and  internal  appearance  were 
even  worse  than  the  one  just  described.  Of  the  tvrel^ 
small  panes  of  glass  in  the  upper  window,  five,  were  bro- 
ken, and  in  the  lower  one  about  as  many.  Upon  my  en- 
tering the  room  in  company  with  the  superintendent  of 
police,  a  woman,  miserably  clad  in  an  old  cown,  with  ap- 
parently no  other  article  <tf  clothing  upon  her,  and  with  a 
young  child  three  months  old  in  her  arms,  addroBsing  my 
companion,  said,  "  Tou  are  not  come  for  Tom  sgsin,  are 
you  f  'Cause  if  you  have,  he  isnt  here— -that's  all  I  can 
say."  Having  satisfied  her  upon  that  point,  and  explained 
to  her  the  object  of  our  visit,  we  learned  from  her  that  her 
husband  was  at  work  on  the  railway  near  Diss ;  that  he 
sent  her  8s.  a  week ;  that  ^e  had  seven  d|(ildren,  the 
youngest  being  three  months  old.  ^I  can't  get  no  meat, 
she  said,  '*  only  once  a  wedc ;  to-day  we  had  a  herring 
and  potatoes  for  dinner.  Sometimes  I  buys  a  sheep's  head 
and  pluck,  and  that  lasts  me  nearly  all  the  week."  ^« 
requested  permission  to  see  the  room  up  staiia,  but  she  ob- 
jected to  it,  telling  us  that  "^  it  wasn't  fit  for  no  Christian 
to  see."  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  room  in  which 
we  then  were,  it  must  have  been  miserable  indeed.  ^^ 
only  articles  o(  furniture  were  two  very  old  chaira  and  a 
small  table ;  on  the  shelf  over  the  fire-plaoe,  a  biok^ 
basin ;  on  the  window  sill,  a  stone  bottle  and  a  few  dirty 
cloths. 

I  shall  only  detain  the  reader  by  a  description  of  ^^,^ 
the  cottaees  next  in  point  of  superiority,  many  of  whi^ 
are  grea%  superior  to  those  that  it  has  been  my  pai°i^^ 
duty  to  describe.  They  consist  of  three  apartment  J°^ 
in  some  cases,  by  means  of  a  small  out-house  attached  to 
the  dwelling  they  are  made  to  comprise  four.  Vast  nttm- 
bera,  however,  of  them  are  miserably  built    We  will  take 


row  whidi  has  not  some  of  its  glass  broken;  some  of  the  — , , v ,. .  ♦ 

windows  are  stopped  up  with  rags  of  all  colors  and  shadesjlone  oi  this  class  situated  at  Barrow-green,  a  plfloe  difltao 
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about  five  miles  from  Bury.  There  is  a  group  consisting 
of  about  thirty  cottages,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
green  or  common.  Along  this  side  of  the  common  runs 
a  large  ditch,  ovei^  which  you  pass  to  arrive  at  the  group. 
One  row  of  six  cottages  fiioes  the  common,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  piece  of  ground,  divided  by  means  of  a  number 
of  shattered  fences,  into  as  many  pieces,  of  about  four 
yards  long  and  Uiree  wide,  as  there  are  cottages.  These 
plots  of  ground,  dignified  by  the  name  of  gardens  are,  in 
point  of  fiact,  little  more  than  enclosures  for  the  reception 
of  the  filth  and  refuse  of  each  cottage.  At  the  back  of  the 
buildings  is  a  privy  which,  like  many  others  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  is  conmion  to  a  number  of  cottages.  Hav- 
ing taken  off  my  hat,  which  in  visiting  a  large  number  of 
these  cottages  is  a  mark  of  homage  which  you  are  physi- 
cally compeUed  to  pay  if  you  would  wish  to  obtain  an  en- 
trance, I  found  myself  inade  one  of  a  dass  of  cottages 
called  three-roomed  ones.  It  was  Saturday,  and  the  woman, 
with  her  little  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  was  busily  engaged 
in  washing  and  cleaning  the  dwe^ng,  their  damp  and 
humble  alx>de.  Against  the  back  waU  of  this  cottage  a 
small  out-house  had  been  erected,  which  was  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bed,  and  was  lighted  by  a  small  win- 
dow, which  looked  out  on  the  fields.  Immediately  under- 
neath it — ^the  outer  wall  of  the  out-house  forming,  in  fact 
one  of  its  sides — ^was  a  ditch  of  about  two  feet  m  depth* 
^  I  caat  have  that  window  open,**  sidd  the  poor  woman^ 
**  in  summer,  because  if  I  did  I  should  be  puoned^  it  do 
stink  so.  The  place  is  always  damp  with  it,  and  I'm  neveri 
without  the  rheumatit"  She  hereupon  showed  me  a  po  - 
tion  of  her  arm,  the  ^sinews  of  which  were  shrunk,  and 
when  attacked  with  oold  or  rheumatics  she  was  unable  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  Her  son  was  a  pedlar,  and  the  upper 
room — or  rather  lofk^  for  like  most  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
these  cottages,  it  was  immediately  under  the  thatch — ^was 
used  as  a  store-room  for  his  wares  and  trinkets.  She  had 
lived  in  the  place  thirty  years,  had  had  three  different 
landlords,  none  of  whom  had  expended  a  farthing  upon 
the  premises.  ^  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  place 
clean.  Look  here,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  different 
places  from  which  the  plaster  and  rubbish  were  constantly 
falling,  "•  as  fast  as  I  sweep  it  up  it  comes  down  again.'' 
Her  husband  was  in  constant  work,  but  could  not,  she  said, 
^*  afiS>rd  to  buy  a  pig,  even  if  they  had  a  place  to  keep  it 
in.  They  used  to  grow  a  little  sauce  (potatoes),  upon  the 
common,  but  &ey  wont  let  us  iiow.  Sometimes  we  can 
manage  a  goose,  when  we  can't  a  pig,  because  that'll  run 
on  the  common ;  but  they're  a  goin'  to  enclose  it,  and  then 
we  shan't  be  able  even  to  do  that.  Tliey  dont  encourage 
poor  families  as  they  ought  to  do  here,  but  it  is  not  much 
matter  to  me.  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  here  long.  My 
eldest  daughter  is  at  Port  Phillip,  and  I  take  on  very  mu<m 
about  it ;  she  was  manied  vexy  early  against  my  will,  and 
was  not  looked  very  pleasant^  either.  I  have  many  a 
hearty  cry  when  I  think  of  how  I  have  brought  my  fabiily 
up."  I  left  the  poor  woman  in  tears.  There  was  a  tale 
of  real  woe,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  gathered,  but  the  poor  wo- 
man was  BO  afiksted  tiiat  I  declined  to  pursue  the  subject 
further. 


What  wilt  thou  with  thy  soul!  This  is  the  first  con- 
sideration and  the  last;  as  for  the  rest,  whether  at  thy 
disposal  or  othnwise,  'tis  but  ashes  and  decay. 

Wouldst  despise  death ;  recollect  that  those  who  made 
pleasure  the  on)y  good,  pain  the  only  evil,  despised  it 
also. 

What  a  glorious  privilege  is  that  of  man,  that  he  need 
do  nothing  that  Ck>d  does  not  will ;  nor  even  desire  any- 
thing that  God  does  not  appoint 


ANNOUNi 


Ftioni  Tomioi'li  NflHf  luduilrlil  Woild. 

AND  PREPARATORT  NOTIONS. 


There  is  no  desire  More  general  than  that  of  doubling 
one's  income  by  a  cast  of  fortune^  as  a  rich  marriage,  an 
inheritance,  a  sinecure ;  and  if  the  means  were  discovered  of 
quadrupling  every  one's  income  in  real  value,  such  a  dis- 
covery would  assuredly  be  wor&y  of  the  most  general 
attention. 

Such  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  natural  Societary  Method. 
In  France  ^e  annual  product,  estimated  at  six  billions, 
would  rise  to  twenty-four  billions  the  first  year  of  the 
societary  order;  the  same  proportion  for  the  other  em- 
pires. 

The  most  colossal  wealth  would  be  illusory  unless  it 
were  sustained  by  a  distributive  order  ^aranteeing : 

Proportional  repartition  and  partiapation  of  uie  poor 
class  in  this  increase  of  product ; 

Equilibrium  of  population,  whose  unlimited  progress 
would  soon  neutralise  a  quadrupled  and  even  a  aecupled 
real  wealth. 

These  problems,  rocks  on  which  the  modem  sciences 
break,  are  fully  resolved  by  the  disooveiy  of  the  natural 
societary  method  of  which  we  present  an  abridged  treatise. 

Hie  tiUe  of  New  Industrial  World  has  i4>p^ffed  to  me 
.the  most  exact  to  designate  this  beautiful  societary  order, 
which,  amongst  other  properties,  possesses  that  of  creating 
ndustrial  attraction:  there  our  idlers,  even  our  fashion- 
able young  ladies,  will  be  seen  on  foot  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  engaging 
with  ardor  in  useful  labors,  in  the  c^re  of  the  gardens  and 
poultry-yards ;  in  the  domestic  functions,  fiibrications,  and 
others  for  which  the  civihxed  mechanism  inspires  the  whole 
rich  class  with  disgust 

An  these  labors  will  become  attractive  by  the  influence 
of  a  distribution  hitherto  unknown,  whicn  I  shall  call 
Passional  Series,  or  ''Series  of  Contrasted  groups."  It  is 
the  mechanism  to  which  all  the  passbns  tend,  the  only  or^ 
der  conformable  to  the  aim  of  nature.  The  savage  will 
never  adopt  industry  until  he  shall  see  it  exehased  in  the 
Pasnonal  Series. 

In  this  order  the  practice  of  truth  and  justice  become 
paths  to  fortune,  and  most  of  the  vices  degrading  accord- 
ing to  our  present  moral  notions,  sudi  as  epieuiism,  be- 
come means  of  industrial  emulation,  so  that  gastronomic 
refinements  are'  encouraged  there  as  levers  employed  by 
wisdom.  Such  a  system  Is  the  opposite  of  the  dvilissed 
mechanism  which  conducta  to  fortune  through  firaud,  and 
places  wisdom  in  austerities. 

From  this  contrast  the  civilised  estate,  where  fiilsehood 
and  repugnant  industry  prevail,  deserves  its  name  of  worid 
upside  down,  and  the  sodetary  estate  the  world  in  its  na- 
tural position — resting  on  the  employment  of  trutii  and  of 
attractive  industiy. 

It  is  especially  for  the  artists  and  men  of  science  that 
the  societaiy  order  will  be  a  new  world  and  a  world  in  ita 
true  position.  There  they  wilt  suddenly  obtain  the  object 
of  their  most  ardent  vows,  an  immense  fortune,  twenty 
and  even  an  hundred-fold  what  they  can  hope  for  in  the 
dviliased  estate,  a  true  path  of  thorns  for  them.  They 
there  drain  the  cup  of  disgust^  subjected  to  all  drudgeries. 

The  other  dasses  to  whom  I  promise  a  quadrujue  in- 
come will,  at  first,  suspect  me  of  extravagance ;  but  the  so* 
detary  theory  is  so  easy  to  understand,  that  every  one  can 
judge  of  it,  and  very  justly  appredafte  my  truth  in  asserting 
that  the  nattind  method  here  described  under  the  name  ot 
Passional  Series,  ought  to  give  a  product  quadlruple  that 
of  our  industry,  parked  (^  and  sub-dividea  into  as  many 
schemes  of  exploitation  as  there  are  married  couples. 

A  prejudice  has  through  all  time  prevented  researdiea 
upon  assodation.    It  has  been  aaid^^-It  is  impoesible  to 
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unite  in  domestic  airangements  three  or  four  families,  with- 
out discord  breaking  out  within  a  week,  espedallj  among 
the  women ;  it  is  then  still  more  impossible  to  associate 
thirty  or  forty  fiimilies,  and  for  a  still  stronger  reason  three 
or  four  hundred. 

This  is  &]se  reasoning ;  for  if  God  wishes  economy,  and 
mechanism,  he  can  have  speculated  only  on  the  association 
of  the  largest  possible  number;  thence,  want  of  success  in 
small  assemblages  of  from  three  to  thirty  families  was  an 
auguiy  of  success  in  regard  to  a  greater  number,  provided 
that  research  were  fint  made  hr  the  theory  of  natural  as- 
sodation,  or  method  willed  by  God,  and  conformable  to  the 
aim  of  attraction  which  is  the  interpreter  of  God  in  sode- 
tary  mechanics. 

He  directs  the  material  univeiBe  by  attraction;  if  he 
employed  a  different  resource  for  the  direction  of  the  social 
world,  there  would  not  be  unity  but  duplicity  of  action  in 
his  systenu  The  study  of  Passional  Attraction  conducts 
directly  to  the  discovery  of  the  societary  mechanism  ;  but 
if  we  attempt  the  study  of  association  before  that  of  at- 
traction, we  run  the  risk  of  wandering  for  ages  in  false 
methods,  of  becoming  disgusted,  and  of  believing  it  an 
impossibility  which  now  occurs,  where  the  problem  of  asso- 
ciation neglected  hr  3,000  years,  at  last  begins  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world. 

For  some  years  the  word  association  has  been  written  on 
without  knowledge  of  the  matter,  without  even  determin- 
ing the  aim  of  the  societary  bond,  the  forms  and  methods 
which  we  should  adopt,  the  conditions  which  must  be  ful- 
filled, the  results  which  it  should  give. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  so  confusedly  that  the  di- 
rection to  be  followed  in  a  study  so  new  has  not  even  been 
discussed.  Examination  would  have  rendered  it  manifest 
that  we  cannot  succeed  by  the  methods  hitherto  known, 
and  that  others  must  be  sought  in  sciences  still  virgin  and 
untouched,  especially  in  that  of  Passional  Attraction,  a 
science  missed  by  Newton,  who  approached  it  very  closely. 
Let  US  show  that  it  is  the  only  path  of  successful  asso- 
ciation. . 

If  the  poor^-i^he  working  class — are  not  happy  in  the 
societary  estate,  they  will  <Ssturb  it  by  bad  conduct,  thefl, 
rebellion.  Suclk  an  order  will  £eu1  in  the  aim  which  is  to 
associate  the  passional  as  well  as  the  material,  to  concil- 
iate all  passions,  charactersi  tastes,  and  inequalities  what- 
soever. 

But  if^  to  satisfy  1h.e  poor  class,  we  assure  to  it  a  compe- 
tence, the  advance  of  a  copious  minimum  in  subsistence, 
clothing,  dsc,  this  would  be  encouraging  it  to  idleness.  We 
see  the  proof  in  England,  where  the  annual  assistance  of 
200  noiUions  to  thepoor  only  ends  in  multiplying  the 
number  of  be|^(ats.  The  remedy  of  tins  idleness,  and  of  the 
other  vices  wh^  would  disorganize  association  is,  then,  the 
research  and  discovery  of  a  mechanism  of  Luduatriid  At- 
traction, transforming  labors  into  pleasures,  and  guarantee- 
ing the  perseverance  of  the  people  in  labor,  and  the  re-em- 
braoement  of  the  minimum  advanced  to  it. 

In  accordance  with  these  considerations,  a  methodicid 
procedure  in  the  sodetary  theory  required,  first  of  aU,  that 
a  discussion  and  competition  should  have  been  opened  on 
the  study  of  Pas^onal  Attraction  by  Analysis  and  Synthe- 
sis, in  order  to  discover  whatever  it  furnishes  of  the  springs 
*  of  Industrial  Attraction.  Such  would  have  been  the  re* 
gubr  course,  unperceived  by  those  who  have  written 
vaguely  and  superficaally  upon  assodation.  Had  they 
studied  Attraction,  they  would  have  discovered  the  theory 
of  the  Passional  Series,  without  which  it  ia  impossible  to 
found  the  sodal  mechanism,  for  we  cannot,  without  the 
Passional  Series,  fulfil  the  primordial  conditions — such  as 
Industrial  Attraction,  Proportional  Separtition,  Equilibrium 
of  Population. 

Besides  writings,  practical  attempts  in  assodation  have 


been  made,  both  in  England  and  in  America.  A  sect,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Owen,  pretends  to  found  the  sodetary  state.* 

It  does  just  the  contrary.  Its  labors  discredit  the  idea 
of  association  by  the  falsity  of  its  method,  in  every  sense 
contrary  to  nature  or  to  attraction.  Thus,  the  Owenist 
sect  has  neither  seduced  the  savages  nor  their  dvilized 
neighbors :  no  horde,  no  province  of  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  embrace  this  monastic  order  of  community 
of  goods,  t]^  half  atheismf  or  absence  of  divine  worship. 

The  apathy  of  learned  bodies  upon  this  grand  problem, 
their  negligence  in  defining  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  aim  to  be  attaine<^  give  free  play  to  all  schemes 
to  mislead  opinion  on  this  subject  None  of  the  writere  or 
chie^  of  these  enterprises  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  solve  the  problem  of  assodating  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  management,  not  onlv  the  pecuniary  and  indus- 
trial faculties  of  a  mass  of  families  unequal  in  fortune,  bat 
of  assodating  the  passions,  chamcters,  tastes,  instincts; 
of  developing  them  in  each  individual  without  crossing 
those  of  the  mass ;  of  developing  fr(»n  the  earliest  age  the 
industrial  vocations  which  are  numerous  in  the  child ;  of 
pladng  each  in  the  different  positions  to  which  nature  calls 
him ;  of  varying  labors  frequently,  and  of  sustaining  them 
with  duurma  sumdent  to  create  mdustrial  attractioD.  In- 
stead of  thus  investigating  the  task,  the  subject  has  been 
only  skimmed  over.  We  have  had  fine  words  without  any 
regular  theory :  it  would  seem  as  if  the  question  had  been 
raised  only  to  stifle  it. 

Thus  the  word  assodation  is  profimed,  unappreciated. 
Some  tstke  it  for  a  mask  of  electoral  intrigues  or  manceuTres 
in  stock-jobbing.  Others  see  in  it  a  resource  of  Atheism, 
because  thd  Owen  sect,  by  ^BUf^reanom  \ji  divine  wor- 
ship, has  drawn  upon  itself  hi  America  the  name  of  a  see^ 
of  Atheists.'  * 

All  these  inddents  cast  upon  true  ■  assodation  so  much 
discredit'  that  I  did' not  think  proper  to  place,  fai  the  title 
of  my  abridgment,  this  word.  Association  becomes  sense- 
less, since  it  nas  served  as  a  doak  for  intrigues  and  6tu}»- 
dities. 

The  more  the  world  has  been  abused,  the  more  needibl 
ift  it  to  ffive  prdimmary  notions  of  the  matter  in  question, 
and  to  dispose  the  reader  to  xsoncdve  that  true  associatioiit 
the  art  of  applying  to  industry  all  passions,  all  tast^  in- 
stinetB,  and  char^tera,  being  a  new  industrial  and  socul 
world,  he  must  expect  to  find  m  this  theory  prindplesqiu^ 
opposed  to  his  pre^udicee^  which  depict  to  hun  the  civilized 

*  We  should  do  Mr.  Owen  the  jnatioe  to  state,  tiiat  1^  fiul- 
ures  in  this  country  have  proved  nothiog  either  fiivonible  or 
unfavorable  to  his  plan  of  association,  since  he  has  never  been 
able  to  realize  the  preliminary  conditions  of  his  foundabon. 
The  Enterprise  of  New  Harmony,  to  which  Fourier  per^ps 
alludes,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  gathering  of  peop»c»  y^ 
disbanded  in  a  fbw  months,  without  settling  upon  any  mdns- 
trial  organization. 

Other  communities  in  this  country  have  had  a  v^  i^^ 
teriid  soceess  as  compared  with  their  dvilized  neig^bonioo^ 
for  example,  Rapp's  colony,  and  the  Shaker  Settlement  of  l^ew 
Laba^on,  N.Y.  ^ 

t  Why  half  Atheism!  Because  the  worship  of  God  is  co^ 
posed  of  an  active  and  a  pasHve  element  It  is  the  ps^^ 
only  which  is  involved  in  the  sentiment  of  adoration  snow 
expression  in  prayer,  church  services,  &c.  The  ^^  Tl^ 
of  God  consists  in  co-operating  with  him  in  our  industry,  «^ 
and  sdecice,  in  cultivating  the  earth  and  ^^^'"^us!^ 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products  in  which  the  eartn  ^ 
plies  us  onfy  with  crude  material.  Man  thus  beconaes  the  na^ 
monist  of  nature,  and  co-operates  in  the  purpose  of  i««"**"Jj 
the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  divine  ideas  fai  thor  pi«F^ 
material,  forms  and  expressions,  and  other  monstrosiUes  wni 
Mr.  Owen  adorns  with  the  name  of  aasociatioii.  ^ 
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estate  as  the  path  of  perfection  and  destiny  of  man,  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  most  civilized  countries 
are  as  unhappy  and  as  poor  as  the  barharous  populace  of 
China  and  Hindostan ;  and  that  industry  in  the  divisions 
of  the  &mi]y  household  is  but  a  labyrinth  of  nusery,  in- 
jtistiGey  and  &]sehood. 

First  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  the  most  prominent  re- 
sult of  tibie  Soc&etaiy  order,  the  quadruple  product  A 
large  rtaunioQ*  would  employ  in  di£Ssrent  nmctions  only  the 
hundreth  part  of  the  agents  and  the  machines  which  the  com- 
plication of  our  smaU  households  requires.  In  place  of 
800  kitchen-&e8,  and  800  housekeepers,  there  would  be 
only  4  or  5  great  fires  prepared  taUes  of  different  degrees, 
assorted  to  4  or  5  classes  of  fortone-^for  the  Sodetaiy  es- 
tate admits  no  equality.  Ten  expert  persons  would  suffice 
to  replace  the  300  women  employed  by  the  civilized  order, 
deprived  of  the  numerous  mechamcal  fixtures  which  would 
come  into  use  in  a  kitchen  preparing  for  1800  persons. 
(It  is  the  most!  suitable  number.)  This  reunion  would  as- 
sort every  one  to  table-meals  of  different  prices  without 
aDyinterferenoe  with  individual  Uberties. 

The  people  in  this  case  would  spend  less  in  order  to  fare 
well  than  now  in  living  wretchedly.  The  saving  of  com- 
bustibles would  be  immense,  and  would  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  ibrests,  and  improvement  of.  climate,  by  their  pro- 
per location,  much  better  than  a  hundred  forest  codes,  im- 
possible to  be  executed.  The  household  work  would  be  so 
simple  that  {  of  the  women  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent servants  would  become  disposable,  and  applicable  to 
productive  functions. 

Our  age  pretends  to  disjtinguish  itself  by  the  Assodative 
Spirit :  how  is  it  that  in  agriculture  it  adopts  the  distribu- 
tion by  &milies — which  is  the  least  possible  combination? 
We  cannot  imagine  reunions,  smaller,  less  economical,  and 
leas  social,  than  those  of  our  villages,  limited  to  one  mai^ 
ried  couple,  or  a  fiimily  of  five  or  six  persons;  villages 
constructing  800  bams,  300  cellare,  badly  placed  and  badly 
cared  for ;  when  in  association  a  single  barn,  or  a  single 
cellar  woidd  suffice,  well  situated,  well  furnished,  and  oc- 
cupying only  a  tenth-part  of  the  agents  required  by  the 
separate  nutnagem^it  or  ordiar  of  single  fimuues. 

Several  times  fiinners  have  inserted  articles  in  the  pa- 
pers upon  the  enormous  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
agriculture  from  large  Societary  reunions,  if  it  were  posai- 
bTe  to  conciliate  the  passions  of  200  or  300  families  labor- 
ing in  combination,  and  to  effect  association  in  the  passion- 
al as  well  as  of  the  material  elements.  They  have  restrict- 
ed themselves  to  fiitile  wishes  on  this  subject;  to  lunents 
of  impossibility,  for  which  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  dis- 
crepancy of  characters,  &c,  are  adduced  as  motives.  These 
inequalities,  &r  firom  being  hindrances,  are  on  the  contrary, 
the  essential  condition^  It  is  impossible  to  orgamze  the 
Passional  Series  vrithout  a  great  inequality  of  fortunes, 
characters,  tastes,  instincts;  If  this  scale  of  inequalities 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  it,  to  establish 
it  in  every  sense,  before  we  can  associate  the  passional 
elements. 

We  see  in  the  civilized  order  gleams  of  assodation,  wrn- 
ply  material  ^rms,  which  are  due  to  instinct,  and  not  to 
science.  Instmct  teaches  a  hundred  village  families  that  a 
common  oven  will  cost  much  less  in  masouy  and  com- 
bustibles than  a  hundred  littie  family  ovens,  and  that  it 
will  be  better  directed  by  two  or  three  experienced  bakers 
than  the  hundred  smaller  ovens  by  a  honored  women,  who 
will  fiul  twice  out  of  three  times  in  the  true  degree  of  heat 
for  the  oven,  and  <tf  baking  for  the  bread. 

Good  sense  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 


that  if  each  &mily  made  its  own  beer  it  would  cost  more 
than  fine  wines. 

In  convents  or  military  barracks  it  is  instructively  un- 
detstood  that  a  single  kitchen,  preparing  for  thirty  board- 
ers, will  be  better  and  less  costly  than  thirty  separate 
kitchens.  Edgewobth. 

(TobeContlimed.) 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  REFOBM 

LEAGUE. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIlf  AND  IREI.AND. 


*  The  word  reunion  is  retained  from  the  original  text,  not  as 
a  gallicism,  but  because  it  exfHresses  a  return  to  the  primitive 
social  tendencies  and  happiness  of  our  isce.  e. 


It  is  every  day  becoming  more  undeniable  that  some 
modification  must  shortiy  take  place  in  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  Our  present  institutions  are  so  manifestly 
insufficient  to  meet  me  requirements  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  an  advancing  public  intelligence,  that  few  vrill 
be  bold  enough  to  deny  tne  expediency  of  adapting  our 
govermental  system  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
time,  by  making  the  Parliament  what  it  ought  always  to 
have  been — a  full,  £Eur,  and  free  representation  of  the  whole 
people. 

Under  these  drcumstances  we  think  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  man  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
plans  of  reform  at  present  before  the  public,  and  to  deter- 
mine how  for  each  may  be  calculated  to  advance  the  ob- 
ject above  stated.  BcKsiuse  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a 
highly  artificial  society  like  ours,  a  state  of  prolonged  agi- 
tation is  injmrious  to  all^  and  more  especially  to  the  prole- 
tarian or  laboring  classes.  And  this  agitation  can  never 
cease  until  the  demands  of  the  Peopled  Charter  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  being  futile  to  expect  that  a  real  re- 
presentation of  the  whde  people  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

We  maintain^  then,  that  all  attempts  to  engage  the 
working  men  of  this  country  in  any  reform  movement 
which  would  stop  short  of  the  above  end  mnajt,  be  looked 
upon  as,  at  least,  injudietoos,  because  it  is  evident  that  no- 
thing but  a  ^pressure  frxmi  without"  will  induce  our  pre- 
sent rulers  to  concede  any  reform  whatever.  And  we  are 
convinced  tiiat  the  same  effort  which  must  necessarily  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  political  freedon^  for  a  porHon  of 
the  people  would  suffice,  if  properly  directed,  to  emanci- 
pate the  whole,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  for 
further  poKtical  agitation. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  great  importance  how  to 
engage  the  attention  of  such  of  the  productive  class  as  may 
be  at  present  mdi^rent  to  the  great  'political  question  of 
the  day,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  without  the  Bid  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  moat 
readily  eflfected  by  showing  all  such  persons  that  it  is  a 
sockdoA  well  aa  t^poHHeal  question ;  and  by  enlightening^ 
them  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  those  social  rights  whi<£ 
are  their  naturd  inheritance,  but  of  which^  und^  the  pre- 
sent system,  they  are  deprived  (mainly  through  the  injufr- 
tice  of  our  land  and  money-laws),  and  which  tiiey  can  hope 
to  regain  only  by  obtaining  political  power,  and  hytnowkig 
how  to  use  it  when  obtainea. 

By  proving  (which  we  can  easily  do)  that  Universal 
Suffirage,  with  the  knowled£»  and  firuition  of  man's  social 
rights,  would  speedily  banisn  all  the  poverty,  misery,  and 
cnme  to  ^hich  our  defective  institutions  have  given  rise, 
and  woidd  do  this  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  human  life, 
or  the  confiscation  of  one  shilling's  worth  of  any  man's 
property.  By  proving  this,  we  cannot  foil  to  obtain  the 
support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  industrious  classes ; 
whne  by  showing  them  that  the  horrible  carnage  and  gen- 
eral confusion  which  have  lately  desolated  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  (as  it  is  folsely  asserted 
they  are)  to  the  friends  of  Universal  Suffiiige,  but,  on  the 
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contraiy,  to  its  enemies j  we  shall  prevent  their  being  led 
away  hj  the  fiilsehoods  oontiniiallj  drcolated  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  ^  things  as  they  are."  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  prove  that,  had  the  people  of  France,  of  many 
parts  of  Italy,  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Baden,  Dresden,  and 
other  places,  understood  their  eoeuU  as  well  as  their  jxiZtti- 
cal  rights,  no  conntet^revolntion  could  possibly  have  been 
snccessiul,  and  that  Europe  would  have  been  spai^  the 
infliction  of  horrors,  at  wnich  humanity  shudders,  perpe- 
trated by  the  enemies  of  democracy  in  the  natne  of  those 
principles  so  dear  to  everv  democrat — ^peace,law,  and  order 
— ^liberty,  equality,  and  nutemily ! 

While  our  prindpal  efforts  will  be  thus  used  to  rouse 
the  working  classes  from  that  &tal  apathy,  with  respect 
to  political  rights,  which  is  perhaps  the  very  worst  feature 
in  the  present  aspect  of  amirs,  we  shall  not  the  less  en- 
deavor to  secure,  as  &r  as  may  be  in  our  power,  a  proper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  sodal  questions  among 
those  who  are  already,  like  ourselves,  professed  Chartists ; 
being  convinced  that  poHUaU^  without  eoeial  rights,  would 
be  not  only  useless,  but  untenable  (for  any  len^  of  time) 
b^  the  poorer  or  dependent  dasses — a  &et  phiced  beyond 
dispute  by  late  events  on  the  Continent 

These  are  the  oljects  of  our  organiaation,  and  for  these 
purposes  we  invite  me  assistance  of  all  firiends  to  humimity 
and  progress.  We  have  abeady  issued  a  detailed  pros- 
pectoa,  in  whidli  the  prindples  of  national  reform  are  ex- 
plained, and  to  which  we  mvite  the  attention  of  reformers 
of  every  denomination.  It  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  democratic  press,  as  well  as  from  various 
organized  political  bodies,  and  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  secretary,  at  the  office. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  only  means  of  operating  benefi- 
cially upon  public  opinion  consists  in  a  widely-extended 
organization,  and  in  the  energy  and  devotion  oi  the  mem- 
bcffs  composing  it  We,  therefore,  appeal  for  support  to 
all  who  have  assented  to  our  doctrines  of  National  Keform 
— the  four  main  points  of  which  are,  the  nationaliaation 
of  land,  the  institution  of  a  system  of  state  credit  for  the 
people,  the  abrogation  of  a  currency  based  on  a  gold 
stanidard  of  value,  and  the  foundation  of  a  system  for  the 
equitable  interchange  of  all  kinds  of  wealth ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  be  deterred  from  enrolling  themselves  as 
members  of  our  League  by  any  misapprehension  of  our 
objects.  Many  have  said  that  we  attempt  too  much; 
that  we  agitate  for  social  reform  instead  of  the  Charter. 
This  we  must,  once  for  all,  most  emphatically  deny.  We 
demand  the  political  enfrandusemei^  of  the  entire  popula* 
tion,  beisre  attempting  to  procure  any  of  the  social  re- 
forms we  advocate :  taking,  however,  all  the  pains  we  can 
to  enlighten  the  people  upon  them,  both  to  supply  an  in- 
centive to  exertion  in  the  aoquimtion  of  the  Cnarter,  and 
to  insure  its  preservation,  as  well  as  its  beneficial  operation, 
when  acquired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 

J.  B.  CBbibn,  Preeident. 
J.  RooKBS,  Secretary. 
72  Newman-street,  Oxford-street, 
Dec  10, 1849. 
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Do  not  run  down  life,  whether  spent  at  court  or  at 
home. 

Wickedness  is  not  inherent  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the 
individual  addicted  to  it,  whom  alone  it  injures,  and  who 
might  free  himself  from  it  if  he  would. 

Blot  out  vain  imaginings ;  restrain  thy  eagerness ;  quench 
thy  desires ;  be  master  of  tibiy  soul. 

Brutes  enjoy  one  species  of  perception,  men  another ; 
yet  there  is  one  world  for  aQ  that  live — one  light  for  all 
that  see-H>ne  air  for  aU  th^t  breathe. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  33, 1850. 

COMPBOHISE— DISUNION— THE  UNION  OF 

FREEICEN. 

Incredible  as  seems  the  &ct^  it  is  yet  true,  unless  gov- 
emors  and  legislatures  of  states,  congressional  orators,  re- 
porters at  the  captol,  and  editors  all  over  the  land,  are 
utterly  at  fault — ^that  the  Model  Repubuc  of  CBRisrsar- 
DOM  if  deUberaOnp^  whether  to  oxisecrate  its  new  territo- 
ries to  freedom  or  to  desecrate  them  with  slavery.  The 
hour  for  dedsion  draws  rapidly  nigh. 

In  matters  of  serious  moment  few  words,  and  those  calm 
and  dear,  are  alone  befitting.  And,  however  narrow  his 
sphere,  eveiy  one  should  throw  his  infiuenee  into  the  scale 
of  what  conscience  approves  as  justice.  Biiefy,  tem^er- 
ately,  distinctly,  then  let  us  consider  the  Nation^s  Choice. 

Three  alternatives  are  presented — GomprcHXiise,  XMa- 
union,  the  Union  of  Freemen.    Which  shall  we  choose  t 

1.  CoMPBOHisB.  Various  plans  are  auggested,  Freai- 
dent  Taylor's,  Mr.  Clay's,  Vr.  Douglas',  d^c  We  are 
withheld  from  entering  into  a  comparative  examination  of 
these  schemes  by  one  fatal  obstacle,  that  meets  us  at  the 
threshold.  JiTo  compromise  is  poseible.  The  Freemen  of 
the  United  States  would  abandon  their  frmdunental  pnn- 
ciple  of  political  duty,  violate  thehr  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, be  guilty  of  an  act  of  unconcealed  and  unmitagated 
de^tiuoi,  by  any  half-way  measures  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, nhouMpermit  the  mcursion  of  slaveiy  upon  oat 
inch  <^  territories  entrusted  to  the  Nation's  guardianship. 
The  Slave-Power — ^though  doubtiess  partially  stimulated 
by  the  thought  of  gain  from  new  markets  and  fields  opened 
for  slave  labor — is  chiefly  intent  to  establish  by  preoedeat 
its  right  to  sway  half,  at  least,  of  the  government  of  this 
republic,  for  all  time  to  come  and  over  any  extent  of  na> 
tional  domam.  In  such  tai  emergency  Freemen  of  the 
Union  should  frankly  say  to  the  Slaveholdii^  Party: 
^  Fellow  Countrymen  I  you  invite  us  to  comnut  with  yon, 
or  to  connive  at  your  committmg  what,  as  you  know  per- 
fectly well,  we  hold  to  be  an  outrage  against  God,  Human- 
ity, and  the  common  conscience  of  Christendom,  an  utter 
perversion  of  the  spirit,  laws,  ends  of  this  republic,  and  a 
monstrous  wrong  uptm  the  sister  republic  whose  weakness 
we  have  already  so  wantonly  abused.  Sudi  a  demand,  on 
your  part,  is  in  itself  a  most  unfratemal  and  ungmerous 
act,  to  be  pardoned  only  in  consideration  of  your  own 
prejudices,  our  past  unwarranted  concessions,  the  intoests 
of  this  miglhty  Nation  which  is,  or  ought  to  be  the  h<^  of 
mankind,  and  a  regard  for  the  speedy  redemption  of  our 
colored  brethren.  Should  we  accede  to  your'  demand  in 
the  least,  we  should  thereby  sacrifice  justice,  oonsdence, 
honor,  and  even  your  respect  The  least  hesitaHon^  indeed, 
on  our  part  is  suicidal,  treacherous,  inhuman.  Understand 
us  therefore  plainly ;  by  our  consent  no  slave  shall  ever 
set  his  foot  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ex- 
isting slave-states ;  territories  under  control  of  the  United 
States  are,  and  shall  be,  the  inviolate  abode  of  fi^e  institu- 
tions ;  and  so  help  us  Heaven  I  we  will  never  f<^rm  an  alii- 
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anoe  widi  another  slave^tate  under  any  conceivable 
conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  unreserved 
brotherly  kindness,  we  pledge  to  ycu  our  eouimly  auf, 
fMone^  eo^fperaiUmj  in  putting  away  once  and  forever, 
from  our  midst,  the  accursed  system  of  chattelism  which 
alone  endangefs  our  peace  and  prosperity,  our  progress  at 
home,  out  power  abroad.  This  is  our  ultimatum.  Not 
arUtrarily  or  from  selfish  motives  of  any  kind  do  we  ofier 
it^  but  from  the  highest  promptlngB  of  religion,  charity  and 
patriotism.    Here  then  we  stjlkd." 

2.  DrauKioN.  One  is  slow  to  beliere  that  the  faction  of 
the  Slave-Power  exerts  such  control  over  the  yeomanry, 
mechanics,  traders,  professional  men  of  even  one  Southern 
State,  as  to  lure  or  force  them  into  the  attitude  of  positive 
disunion.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied^  that  there  exbts  a 
body  of  talented,  energetic,  determined  men,  who  seem- 
in^y  have  coatd  to  mutual  understanding,  have  laid  their 
plans  broad  and  firm,  and  do  purpose,  in  case  their  exor- 
bitant claim  is  not  granted,  to  strain  every  nerve  in  break- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  national  compact  Neither  is  it  to  be 
gainsaid  that  the  prospect  presented  by  them  of  a  grand 
Slaveholding  Confederacy,  occupying  the  whole  of  Mexico, 
swallowing  up  Cuba  and  interlinked  by  commercial  ties 
with  Great  Britain,  is  one  which  may  tempt  the  ambitious 
and  grasping.  Most  improbable,  however,  is  it  that  this 
plot — starting  from  the  impious  resolve  to  thwart  Provi- 
dence and  Mankind  in  the  work  of  progressive  emandpa- 
tion,  and  professedly  aimed  at  the  mercenaiy  end  of 
slaveholding  aggrandisement,  so  foigetful  as  it  is  of  grand 
memories  from  the  past^  so  fidse  to  the  present  hope  of 
our  nation,  so  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  modem  so{nety 
— can  be  consuomiated.  The  Oligarchy  of  slaveholders, 
slave-breeders,  siave-tradeni,  can  scarcely  reason  themselves 
into  such  dear  conviction  of  the  justice  of  Aeir  pretensions 
as  to  push  matters  to  this  extreme.  Much  more  is  it  to 
be  fesffed  that  Combined  Capitalists,  Manu&cturers,  Mer- 
chuits  of  the  Free  States,  with  the  Politicians  whom  they 
sway,  will,  from  motives  of  interest,  make  a  gratuitous 
surrender  of  right,  and  that  they  will  find  a  suffident 
number  of  the  timid,  moderate,  supple,  selfish,  to  work 
for  them  as  passive  tools.  There  leally  is  danger  that 
Freemen  may  once  again  allow  themselves  to  be  hopd- 
^1^^^  &^gg^  '^'^  fettered  by  plaosible  professions,  or 
that  they  may  be  bullied  into  mean  sulmussion  to  a 
haughty  minority.  Ftom  this  s^uonefol  fete,  at  least,  may 
we  be  spared;  all  else  will  be  comparatively  tolerable ! 
But  supposing  that  the  Freemen  of  the  Union  hold  firm, 
insist  upon  the  admission  of  CaHfomia  and  New  Mexic6 
aa  f^  States,  refrtte'the  preposterous  daims  of  Texas  to 
possession  of  territory  beyond  her  well-established  borders, 
or  to  indemnity ;  and  supposing  that,  in  consequence,  dele- 
gations from  Southern  States  desert  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  at  the  proposed  Southern  Convention,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ac,  dedsivdy  take  the 
Disunion  podtion ;  what  is  to  be  done?  This,  and  this 
only:  Let  the  eeeeden  mthdraw  in  peace.  The  political 
perils,  pecuniary  saoifioea,  social  snfiTerings,  evils  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  involved  in  such  a  national  dismember^ 
ment,  would  possibly  be  great— greater  than  any  imagina- 


tion or  foresight  can  prefigure.  But  this  is  subs  ;  they 
will  be  fewer  in  number,  and  less  grsTe  in  charaoter^  than 
those  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  follow  the 
Natknal  Crime  of  extending  Slavery  over  the  now  fine 
lands  of  Mexico.  Most  deliberately,  then,  most  solemnly, 
do  we  repeat,  if  in  one,  three,  or  a  doien  States,  the  Slave- 
Power  is  sufiSdently  influential  to  work  them  up  to  the 
pilch  of  resolving  to  withdraw  bam  the  Union,  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  spread  thdr  oppresdve  usages  to  the 

Pacific,  LET  THBM   OO   IN  PSAOB. 

8.  Ths  Union  of  Fbesmbn. — ^In  full  view  of  the 
contingency  which  has  now  actually  arisen,  the  ground 
was  taken  last  summer,  by  the  Spwit  of  the  Ape,  that  the 
adequate  rejoinder  to  the  Slave-Power^  threat  of  Slavery 
ExtentUm  or  Disunion,  is  an  uncompromising  resolve  for 
Slavery  IdmOation  or  the  Union  of  Freemen,  Every 
hour's  experience  serves  to  show  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
justice  of  such  a  podtion.  It  is  a  conservative,  not  a  revo- 
lutionary position,  defendve  and  not  aggresdve,  not  dis- 
organizing but  constructive.  It  is  the  oidy  podtion  where- 
in ^/Ed^^tty  to  the  vital  prindple  of  the  Nation  can  be  pre- 
served. If  during  the  past  year,  the  past  dx  months, 
Freemen  of  our  land,  by  correspondence,  interdiange  of 
thought,  public  meetings,  ddegations,  had  prepared  the 
popular  conscience  for  a  firm  policy,  based  upon  universal 
prindples  of  rights  instead  of  frittering  away  time,  strength, 
zeal,  courage,  simplidty  of  purpose,  conscious  rectitude,  in 
party  manmuvers,  the  present  crisis  never  would  have 
arisen.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrieve  a  lost  op- 
portunity. Only  let  there  be  no  temporizing,  trimming^ 
lukewarm  imbedlity.  The  true  course  is  plahi  before  us. 
If.  the  Slave-Power  refuses  to  admit  California  and  New 
Mexico  as  Free  States — if  one  or  mor^  States  recall  thdr 
Representatives  and  Senators,  thereby  embarrassing  the 
National  Legislature  and  Executive — ^if  a  Disunion  Con- 
vention ui  hdd,  and  a  Disunion  Policy  adopted,  let  an  ap- 
peal be  instantiy  made  to  Ths  Peoflb  or  ths  Unitkd 
States  ;  let  primary  meetings,  State  conventions,  general 
conventions,  be  held — and,  through  constituted  aut^rities, 
and  forms  sanctioned  by  the  best  precedents,  let  a  Provp- 
tional  Oovenment  be  empowered  to  fonn  a  Nnw  Uniov 
OF  FasEicBir,  whidi  California  and  New  Mexico  should  be 
spedally.invited  to  join,  with  the  exproas  pledge  that  the 
combined  power,  moral  and  phydcal,  c^  the  United  States 
should  maintain,  at  all  costs,  free  institutions  thioughoot 
thdr  borders.  This  Nation  of  United  Freemen  is  a  living 
reality--4he .  grandest  pditical  reality  on  the  fece  of  the 
earth— and  the  usurpation  or  treachery  of  a  few  fectiooi 
States,  controlled  by  a  Slave-holding  Oligarchy,  which  la 
itself  swayed  by  a  handful  of  restless  aspirants,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  destroy  it  On  the  contrary,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  present  form  of  constitutional  union  would  oQsr 
the  mudi  needed  opportunity  of  reforming  abuses,  remod- 
eling our  institutions,  discarding  incongruous  providona, 
doing  frdler  justice  to  all  fellow  dtizens,  and  really  pre- 
paring to  become  that  sublime  Unity  of  Confederated 
Free  Conmionwealtha,  which  Providence  gradoudy  pre- 
sents as  our  IdeaL 

There  are  times  for  measures  of  concession,  and  cMidl- 
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uttory  words,  but  this  k  not  such  a  time.  Temperate  yet 
imeompromising  dedsiaD  is  needed  now.  The  Freemen 
of  the  United  States  eannMt  yield  to.  the  Btave-Fbwer  in 
the  present  oontroyersy.  The  Crisis  has  come,  the  Jndg- 
mentrDay  of  this  Nation  is  opened.  We  are  summoned 
to  repent  and  atone  for,  not  to  aggravate  and  multiply  our 
past  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  In  the  name  of 
God  and  Man  we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  wrong,  to  do 
right,  and  to  accept,  with  wisdom,  fortitude,  cheerfulness, 
fraternal  forbearance,  and  indomitable  good-will,  whateyer 
results  may  follow.  w.  h.  a 


•^m 


NATURE  AND  SPIRIT. 


BT  T.  L«  H1BBI8. 


And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  UTing  souL — QenBsi$  IL  7. 

[Conchidad.] 

m.  We  have  thus  seen  that  Man  is  a  spiritual  being, 
incarnate  in  a  material  oi^anism.  Fully  and  rightly  to 
answer  the  question,  ^^why  does  the  eternal  soul  thus  begin 
its  existence  in  a  form  and  in  a  w<Mrld  which  is  the  appar- 
ent opposite  of  itself  in  extent  of  duration  and  in  quality 
of  lifef  would  demand  years  of  inquiry  and  volumes  of 
statement  The  ftiU  solution  would  be  composite,  involv- 
ing a  long  series  of  related  laws  and  &cts.  Let  us  content 
ourselves  at  present  with  a  few  of  the  laws  and  facts  of 
the  series  most  obviously  presented. 

1.  The  Natural  Organism  is  the  appointed  means  for 
securing  the  divine  end  in  creation — ^the  individualization 
of  spiritual  lifo  in  the  being  of  the  personal  and  eternal 
Man.    Revelation,  Instruction  and  Science  combine  to  re- 
fute the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  pr^existence  of  souk, 
and  of  their  transmigration  from  form  to  form ;  and  also 
agree  to  refute  the  modification  of  the  doctrine  proposed 
by  Fourier.    If  it  be  true  that  the  universal  natural  crea- 
tion be  a  means  for  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
spiritual  creation,  it  follows  that  the  individual  natural 
form  is  a  means  for  the  establishment  of  the  individual 
spiritual  form.    And  this  not  in  the  sense  that  Spirit  is 
Matter  in  its  ultimate  refinement,  but  in  the  sense  that 
Matter  thus  refined  becomes  the  proper  form,  vehicle,  or 
instrument,  in  which  the  living  Spirit,  Man,  assumes  his 
proper  individuality,  and  through  which  he  may  act  as  a 
distinct,  conscious  existence.    Human  lifo  begins  by  spirit- 
ual lifo  engermed  within  the  natural  form.     Nature  is 
made  the  mold  or  tabernacle  of  Spirit,  and  Life,  thus 
poured  into  a  finite,  natural  form,  becomes  eternally  per- 
sonal.   The  incarnation  of  spiritual  life  in  the  natural  or- 
ganism creates  the  Man — the  living  soul.     We  dare  not 
assert  that  Man  could  not  receive  his  personal  existence 
without  the  mediation  of  a  natural  form ;  btit  we  are  just- 
ified in  the  statement  that  this  is  the  method  whereby  Di- 
vine Wisdom  creates  the  spirit  child.    Thus,  our  first  an- 
swer to  the  query,  '^wherefore  is  the  spiritual  man  in- 
volved in  the  natural  fonnt"  is,  that  it  is  the  divine  law 
and  method  of  the  human  creation.    If  it  be  not  the  only 


method  for  the  individualisation  of  spirit,  it  is  the  choees 
method,  and  therefore  in  this  sphere  the  best 

2.  Nature  and  the  natural  organism  is  a  primary  means 
of  Education  as  well  as  of  Creation.     Education  1)egiu 
with  the  opening  ci  the  natnr^  senses,  to  percolTe  the 
forms,  colors,  distances,  arrangements,  limitationB,  uses, 
beauties,  harmonies  of  the  Natural  Umverse^    The  advi^ 
of  the  natural  senses  stimulates  the  natural  reason,  and 
through  its  understanding  comes  ultimately  the  oissfifica- 
tion  of  natural  facts,  the  discovery  of  natural  lavs,  and 
thus  the  drde  of  the  Natural  Sciences.     The  images  im- 
pressed through  the  senses  upon  the  sensorium,  are  theiue 
transmitted  to  the  ^iritnal  Consciousness,  and  so  the  lo- 
ner Mind  is  quickened  through  natural  perception.   The 
natural  senses  and-  affectaons  bring  us  into  relatJoa  vidi 
human  natures,  compodte  like  ourselves,  and  oatmal  aA 
feotaon  and  association  awakens  the  Spirit  to  mward  and 
enduring  love.    The  natural  senses,  in  tinveiling  to  us  the 
Past,  preserved  in  History,  reveal  to  us  great  spiiitnal 
focts  of   disinterestedness,  of  supreme  virtue,  of  manl 
excellence  and  steadfastness — characters,  wads,  deeds, 
and  lives  of  holy  and  immortal  souls,  revealed  througli 
mortal  day.   The  natural  senses  Mug  us  into  contact  vith 
the  same  fiicts  continually  revealed  in  the  Present,  and 
thus  continually,  through  natural  organs  conununicatisg 
with  our  own.  Virtue,  Goodness,  Intdligenoe,  impart  to  ns 
their  divine  life,  their  perfecting  influences.     The  nstmsi 
senses  combining  with  the  natural  reason,  connect  the  Tita- 
ble  facts  of  nature  with  her  invisible  laws,  and  thus  are 
evolved  the  natural  sciences,  and  each  natural  science  in- 
volves and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  corresponding  sci- 
ence which  is  purely  spiritual ;  thus,  as  an  example,  througli 
the  natural  fiiculties  is  discovered  msthematical  sdenoe, 
and  in  mathematics  is  found  the  key  to  that  Law  of  Uni- 
versal Order  whidi  measures  out  the  distances  and  dimen- 
sions of  worlds,  which  determines  beauty  in  sll  form,  which 
evolves  harmony  from  arrangement  and  actirity,  which 
organised  in  the  higher  Universe,  perfects  its  heavens,  and 
which  apprehended  and  applied  in  individual  life  and  uni- 
versal relations  on  earth,  shall  <a«ate  a  heavenly  Homanitf 
dwelling  in  harmony  of  being  and  of  action  below.   Nor, 
finally,  are  we  to  forget  that  through  natural  faculties  of 
sense  we  are  brought  into  knowledge  of  that  i>ttmM  IM 
whose  quickening  truth  brings  sidvataon ;  and  into  reb- 
taons  with  that  Divnra  Mak  through  whom  the  iKrnno 
descended  to  the  pbme-level  of  human  life,  to  shine  with 
direct  and  level  ray  into  the  understanding  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  isflfections  of  the  human  heart 

8.  A  third  result  secured  by  the  incarnation  of  Spirit 
in  Nature,  is  the  peopling  of  the  earths  with  sinritaal  £uDi- 
lies,  and,  from  souls  born  on  earth,  the  filling  up  snd  ex- 
tension of  the  Heavens  with  angelic  races.  Each  child 
bom  on  earth  passes  to  the  spiritual  worU  to  abide  and 
progress  for  ever.  The  six  thousand  years  of  human  life 
upon  this  little  planet  have  given  io  the  Spiritoal  World 
one  hundred  and  eighty  generations  of  personal,  immortal 
spirits,  each  inmostly  formed  in  the  divine  image;  each, 
therefore,  contammg  unlmnted  possibilitiee  <rf  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  consequent  usefulness    and   haraKX^y  <v 
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beatific  life.  These,  adequate  to  the  peopHng  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  planets  like  onr  own,  have  been  made 
personal,,  individo^  and  immortal  through  the  agency  of 
human  life  upon  this  'globe  in  this  6omparatiye  point  of 
duration.  Hiese,  casting  off  in  death  the  natural  form,  and 
passing  on  to  higher  worlds  of  beauty  and  intailigence, 
and  there  existing  in  endl^  growth  and  usefulness  through 
the  reception  and  impart^tion  of  divine  life,  serve  as  the 
first  fruits,  the  harbingers  of  a  host  of  Saints  and  Angels 
whom  no  man  can  number,  who  shall  foHow  them  to  those 
celestial  abodes  in  increasing  multitudes  through  unending 
time.  And  thus  the  existence  of  Spnit  in  Nature,  of  Man 
on  Earth,  is  made  the  mieans  of  pciopling  and  extending 
the  infinitude  of  heaven.  If  the  law  we  have  oonsid^Kd' 
be  universal,  then  we  arrive  at  .the  discovery  that  all  the 
earths  in  the  natural  universe  are  gates  of  immortal  life, 
endlessly  poiuring  myriads  upon  myriads  of  spiritual  beings 
into  the  great  Father-land  |ibove.  Language  feils,  thought 
fisdls  before  the  vastness  aim  the  splendor  of  the  thought 

4.  The  last  general  object  to  be-  attained  through  the 
incarnation  of  Spirit^in  Nature,  is  £he  establishn^ent  of  a 
heaven  in  the  natural  world  to  repeat  and  perfect  the  hea- 
ven in  the  spiritual.  ^  That  the  final  state  of  Humanity  in 
the  natural  world  is  to  be  harioaoniou?  perfection,  that  Divine 
Life  is  to  reign  supreme  in  all  dools,  and  divine orderto  ob- 
tain in  universal  Relations,  is  not  matter  of  speculation  but 
of  certainty.  All  the  lines  pf  sdenoe,  the  tendencies  of  soci- 
ety, the  intnitionSkOf  the  spirit,  the  disdosures  of  prophecy, 
converge  in  this  focal  point  of  universal  unity,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  established  below.  Then  the  forms  of  the  natural 
shall  be  pervaded  and  perfected  by  the  life  of  the  spiritual. 
Then  God  shall  be. incarnate  in  all  men  as  once  in  one 
Man,  and  aQ  life,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  life  shall  be 
manifestations  of  the  order  of  Celestial  Wisdom,  and  the 
spirit  of  Heavenly  Love. 
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Having  dtocribed  the  Iaw  of  Series^  we  will  now  firoeeed 
to  apply  it  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  So  fkr  flrmn  bdng  im- 
poverished, the  capitalist  is  in  every  sense  the  gainer  by 
associating  with  him  in  interest  the  laborer  hitherto  trampled 
on.  By  eixbibiting  to  the  slaveholder  this  immense  increase 
of  wealth  and  general  advantages,  shall  we  not  be  ushig  with 
him  the  most  powerful  argument  to  emancipate  his  slave,  so 
that  he  may,  by  the  introduction  of  the  series  embodyiug  at- 
traction^  obtain  the  larger  profit  from  his  free  labor?  This 
could  be  conducted  as  gradually  as  the  utmost  caution  would 
desire.  Commencing  on  a  plantation,  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred negroes,  the  master  might  first,  without  surrendering  his 
arbitration,  establish  series  and  groupai  in  the  labors  of  the 
field  and  workshop  as  mdieated  above,  thou^  in  more  limited 
scope.  The  negro  character  is  all  alive  to  the  slightest  encour- 
agement; a  littie  parade,  a  few  feathers  and  badges  of  honor, 
and  the  music  of  a  fiddle  sufiice  to  enliven  the  hardest  day's 
work.  By  the  interioeking  of  the  groups  or  change  of  func- 
tion in  the  intfividnals,  though  some  inconvenienee  and  loss  of 
time  would  at  first  be  incurred,  the  advantages  of  a  more  in- 


tegral development,  trade,  health,  and  the  stimulus  of  attrac- 
traetion  would,  in  a  few  months  or  at  most  yeus»  more  than 
compensate  for  ii  The  slavebolto  would  soon  peioeive  that 
his  profits  kioreased  by  every  step  which  ameliorated  his 
slave's  condition,  and  made  him  at  once  more  intelligent  and 
happier;  for  inteUeotis  oidy  to  be  feared  in  the  unhappy  and 
discoptonted.  Continuing  this  course  he  would  enlarge  the 
combinations  of  his  industry,  he  would  introdnceinto  his  series 
teachers  of  new  arts ;  and  trusting  more  and  more  to  attrac- 
tion as  he  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  serial  erder,  he  would 
have  insensibly  risen  firom  the  arbitrary  task-master  to  the  or- 
ganizing intelligenee.  ^veiy,  undw  serial  aifangements, 
would  he  first  virtually  extingidsbed,  and  soon  after  the  veiy 
name  would  be  forgotten.  How  reodfly  the  sUvehoider  would 
change  his  position  may  be  conceived  fh>m  the  feet  that  he 
hardly  makes  three  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  over 
hu'ge  portions  of  the  south  at  this  day,  and  that  b^oie  the  nor- 
thern aholition  movement  had  created  an  antipathy  and  senti- 
ment  of  opposition  upon  this  point,  emancipatory  Ideas  weie 
becoming  prevalent  in  Virginia,  MaryUnd  and  Kentucky.  It 
is  the  voice  of  his  own  mteiesti  and  not  that  of  his  ndghboi's 
reproach  and  condemnation,  whksh  can  open  the  eyes  and  the 
heart  of  the  slaveholder. 

He  may  at  present  justiy  reply  to  the  agitator,  « take  first 
the  beam  from  thine  own  fcye."  The  present  rebtions  of  capital 
and  labor  render  a  definitely  constituted  skyery,  with  recipro- 
cal obligations,  its  mildest  form ;  one  free  fh)m  the  horrible 
destitution  and  degradation  of  the  European  hiboring  masses,, 
and  fhun  tiie  gross  immorality  and  letUm  to  tiie  worst  form  of 
savage  life  which  has  attended  Ei^Hdi  and  French  emancipa- 
tion  in  the  West  Indies.  There,  idthough  the  mild  climate  and 
fertile  soil  prevented  those  sufferings  from  destitution  ^to 
which  his  indolence  subjects  tiie  negro  ferther  north,  other 
evils  were  rapidly  introduced.  In  St.  Domingo  large  bands 
now  inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains,  sweeping  down  their 
hordes  upon  the  cultivated  valleys;  foraging,  burning,  massa- 
creing  and  destroying  whole  viUages ;  sometimes  adding  the 
horrors  of  their  human  barbarity  to  those  of  the  earthquake  or 
conflagration.  The  grandest  effect  of  national  charity  has, 
thus  acting  incoherentiy,  only  sacceeded  hi  re-conducting  to 
a  savage  life,  grafted  witii  tiie  treachery,  intemperance,  and 
perversions  of  civilization,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ^fV^nds 
of  the  globe. . 

However  degrading  and  opE»eaed  the  condition  of  the 
negro  slave  of  tiie  south,  he  has  nsen  many  degrees  above  the 
brutal  savageism  of  Africa,  aadeash  snecesaive  generation, 
m  domestic  service,^  shows  a  genial  development  of  talents  and 
moral  qualities.  It  is  surely  most  desinUe  thst  these  talents 
and  virtues  should  have  a  wider  and  higher  field,  but  it  is  very 
doubtfhl  whether  he  will  obtam  this  by  oTAhi^itgfny  )^  j^^  fy^ 
tiiat  of  the  freely  kborer  at  present,  even  m  the  most  fevered 
districts  of  the  northern  states.  It  must  be  reeoUected  that  we 
have  here  no  Angb-sazon,  nor  other  aU^conqnenng  Gkueasiaa 
organization.  No  estimate  can  he  feimed  of  tiie  average 
negro  character  ttom  those  who  make  their  way  at  the  north, 
humble  as  tiieir  stiition  is.  They  get  here  precisely  because 
tiiey  are  esceptions,  because  they  have  more  energy  and  more 
love  of  liberty  than  their  fellows,  and  are  fitter  to  be  trusted 
with  liberty. 

The  slaves,  as  a  mass,  are  nowm  the  same  state  as  when 
England  invaded  our  country,  and  prochdmed  freedom  to  all 
who  would  join  her  standard.  Few  then  stirred,  but  preferred 
remaining  witii  then*  masters  at  their  patriarchal  home. 
When  a  negro  really  wants  his  liberty,  and  is  intelligent  enough 
to  soppoft  hhnseli;  it'is  easy  for  him  to  escape.  He  finds  eveiy 
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when  open  couirtiy,  game,  wild  fruit,  and  ftcility  of  poaching, 
•nd  he  nma  small  liak  in  tmating  to  the  ready  hospitality  of 
his  own  elass  and  color  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania. 

Granting  that  alavery  deserved  no  quarter  as  an  ark  of  pre- 
sent salisty  for  the  southern  laborer  :  granting  that  abolition- 
ista  aie  not  morally  precluded  from  action  by  their  adhesion 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  both  by  formal 
proviaions  and  by  universal  understanding  at  the  time  of  its 
aoeeptance,  recognizes  chattel  slavery ;  granting  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  payment  for  the  slave  sold  to  the  south  as  other  pro- 
perty, still  leaves  the  North  just  power  of  interference  vrith  that 
pioperiyy  other  than  that  of  ransom  as  practiced  by  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  rescue  of  Christian  prisoners  among 
the  Turin  or  Arabs;  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
barldng  is  likely  to  help  matters.  Are  the  abolitionista  ready, 
to  deny  themselves  the  products  of  slave-labor?  Are  they 
ready  to  oontribute  for  the  ransom  of  their  black  brother!  Or 
are  tiiey  ready  to  take  arms,  leave  their  homes  and  march  to 
d^ver  him  f  No,  because  any  of  these  measures  require  the 
sacrifice  of  persdual  interest,  whereas  it  profits  somewhat  in 
political  capital  to  bark  well  in  public  meetings  against  iniqui- 


Here,  quite  unexpectedly,  we  find  the  North  and  South  m 
full  concurrence ;  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  reason  that  keeps 
the  North  from  fighting  or  paying  for  the  slave's  liberty  which 
keeps  the  sontheni  slaveholder  from  emancipating  at  once-» 
simply  his  immediate  personal  interest  There  remains  one 
mode,  and  one  only,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  the 
alaveholder,  of  the  capitalist  and  the  kborer,  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  of  benevolence  and  cupidity,  of  liberty  and  of  order, 
can  be  conciliated,  the  mechanism  of  Serial  Association  and 
Attractive  Industry.  Edoewosth. 


littraturt  onii  Srt. 


A  Few  Thoxjohts  for  ▲  Yomra  Man  :  A  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  by 
Horace  Mann.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  &.  Fields.  New 
York :  Fowlera  Si,  Wells. 

Among  the  public  men  of  the  United  States  Horace  Mann 
stands  pre-eminent  for  the  wise  humanity  with  which  he  has 
directed  the  highest  eneigies  to  ends  of  immediate  and  lasting 
pttbUc  good.  This  lecture  worthily  completes  the  long  series 
of  kia  leporta,  addresses,  and  essays  in  the  Journal  of  Eduea^ 
ftofk  Why  are  not  these  papers,  or  extracts  from  them,  coU 
leoted  and  published  in  one  volume?  Surely  this  should  be 
done  speedily.  Let  them  be  printed  in  a  cheap  imd  popular 
form.  Few  books,  so  animating  and  instructive  as  this  would 
be,  have  ever  issued  fit>m  the  American  Press.  The  loftiest, 
broadest  principles,  expressed  with  energetic  and  beautiful 
eloquence,  shine  out  from  every  page.  Would  that  this  ad- 
dreaa  might  reach  the  eye  of  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
mevelianli^  cleric,  young  mechanic,  and  fiurmer's  son,  and  fill 
their  hearts  with  its  ideal  of  true  manhood.  Urging  all  readers 
to  buy  and  dreulate  this  masteriy  sddress,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  enriehmg  our  pages  with  the  following  extracts : — 

**  But  however  energetic  and  vast  the  desires  of  happiness 
may  be^ — swelling  in  imllions  of  hearts,  growing  on  enjoyment, 
ana  ^wing  still  more  on  disq^intmentf— nothing  is  more 
certam  than  that  the  range  and  possibilitv  of  happiness,  which 
God  has  provided,  and  placed  within  arm^s  length  of  us  all,  is 
IB  ^till  vaster  than  the  desire  of  it,  in  any  and  in  all  of  I£s 
creatnresw  We  are  finite,  and  can  receive  only  in  finite  Quanti- 
ties ;  He  is  infinite,  and  gives  in  infinite  quantities.  Look  out- 
wardly, and  behold  the  variety  and  redundant  of  means  whksh 
the  Creator  has  prepared  to  meet  and  to  satisfy  all  the  rational 


wants  of  His  children.  So  ample  and  multitudinona  are  tfae 
gifts  of  God,  that  He  needed  an  immensity  of  space  for  their 
store-house ;  and  so  vsrious  are  they,  and  aacenduig  one  above 
an  other  in  their  adaptation  to  our  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
that  we  need  an  eternity  to  ait  out  the  banquet  If  the  nunm 
heart  can  ever  find  any  rational  excuse  for  repining,  it  is  not  be> 
cause  of  the  penury  and  cheerlessness  of  its  lot ;  but  becanae^ti 
it  mounts  upward  in  its  reach  after  hi^er  enjoyments,  it  is  cob* 

eed  to  leave  such  pure  and  exquisite  plessures  nntantfid  be- 
1  it 

''Man  is  not  a  savage  or  a  pauper  by  the  inexorable  fiitalitT 
of  his  nature.  He  ia  surrounded  with  every  form  of  the  tmeft 
and  nobieat  wealth; — ^wealth,  or  well-beanjr,  for  the  bodf. 
wealth  for  the  nund,  wealth  for  the  heart  He  is  not  of  ple- 
beian origm,  but  his  lineage  is  firom  God ;  and  when  he  assoti 
and  exemplifies  the  digmty  of  his  nature,  royal  and  patrioao 
titles  shrink  into  nothingness,  and  sink  to  oblivion.** 

'*'  Were-  a  young  man  to  write  down  a  list  of  his  duties 
Health  should  be  among  the  fint  items  in  the  catalogae.  This 
i<i  no  exaggeration  of  its  value ;  for  health  is  indiRpenaable  to 
ahnost  every  form  of  human  enjoyment;  it  is  the  grand  aoxili- 
ary  of  usefulness." 

**  Not  only  the  amount,  but  the  quality  of  the  labor  wfaidi  a 
man  can  perform  depends  upon  his  health.  The  work  savois 
of  the  workman.  If  the  poet  aickena,  his  verse  sickens ;  if 
bbu;k  venous  blood  flows  to  an  author's  brain,  it  beclonds  hs 
pages;  and  the  devotiona  of  a  consumptive  man  acent  of  his 
diMase,  as  Lord  Byron*s  obscenities  smell  of  gin.  Not  only 
Myinff  Hps,'  but  a  dy^ptic  stomach  is  an  abomination  to  the 

"  in  resard  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  and  the  naanag«- 
ment  of  ue  vital  organs,  society  is  sblt  in  a  state  of  barbarism; 
and  the  young  man  who  is  true  to  his  highest  interests  must 
create  a  civilization  for  himself.  The  brutish  part  of  our  ns- 
ture  governs  the  spuituaL  Appetite  is  Nicholas  the  First,  and 
the  noble  fiaculties  of  mind  and  heart-  are  Hunffarian  captives. 
Were  we  to  see  a  rich  banker  exchanging  ea^es  for  coppera 
by  tale,  or  a  rich  merchant  bartering  silk  fo^setge  by  the  pound, 
we  should  deem  them  worthy  of  any  epithet  in  the  YoeaDularj 
of  folly.  Yet  the  same  men  buy  pains  whose  prime  cost  is 
greater  than  the  amplest  fund  of  natural  enjovment&  Their 
purveyor  and  market-man  bring  them  home  head-«cbes,  and 
indigestion,  snd  neuralgia,  by  hiunper-fulls.  Their  butler  hol- 
ies up  stotie,  and  gout,  alkl  tne  liver-«omplaint,  fidsely  labelliiif 
them  sherry,  or  maderia,  or  port,  and  the  stultified  mnaters  haTe 
not  wit  enough  to  see  through  the  cheat** 

**  Our  pious  ancestors  enacted  a  law  that  suicides  should  be 
buried  where  four  roads  meet,  and  that  a  cart-load  of  atones 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  body.  Yet,  when  gentlemen  w 
ladies  commit  suicide,  not  by  cord  or  steel,  but  by  tartle-aoap, 
or  lobster  salad,  they  may  be  buried  in  oonsemted  ground, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  the  pnblic  are  not 
ashamed  to  read  an  epitaph  upon  their  tomb-stonea  false  enongli 
to  make  the  marble  blnsn.'* 

**•  Let  the  young  man  remember  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in 
any  emplojrment  which  ministera  to  the  well-being  of  the  rsee. 
It  IS  the  spirit  that  is  carried  into  an  employment  that  elevates 
or  degrades  it  The  ploughman  that  turns  the  clod  may  be  a 
Cincinnatus  or  a  Washington,  or  he  may  be  brother  to  the  dod 
he  tuma.  It  ia  every  way  creditable  to  handle  the  yard-stick 
and  to  measure  tape ;  the  onl^r  diacredit  consists  in  havinf  i 
soul  whose  range  of  thought  is  as  short  as  the  stick  and  as 
narrow  as  the  tape.  There  ia  no  glory  in  the  act  of  affixing  a 
signature. by  which  the  treasures  of  commerce  are  transferred, 
or  treaties. between  nationa  are  ratified;  the  glory  consists  in 
the  rectitude  of  the  purpose  that  approves  the  one,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  philanthrophy  that  sanctifies  the  other.  The  time 
ia  soon  coming,  when,  oy  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  it 
will  be  esteemed  more  honorable  to  have  been  John  Pounds, 
putting  new  and  beautiful  souls  into  the  raeged  children  of  the 
neighTOrfaood,  while  he  mended  tiieir  fhthen'  shoes,  than  to 
have  sat  upon  the  British  throne.** 

**  Vast  fortunes  are  a  misfortune  to  the  State.  They  eonfer 
irresponsible  power ;  and  human  nature,  except  in  the  rarest 
instsnees,  has  proved  incapable  of  wielding  irresponsible  power 
without  abuse.  The  feudalism  of  Capital  is  not  a  whit  less 
formidable  than  the  feudalism  of  Force.  The  millionaire  is  as 
duigerous  to  the  welfiure  of  the  community  in  our  day,  aa  was 
the  baronial  lord  of  the  JkGddle  Ages.  Both  supply  the  means 
of  shelter  and  of  raiment  on  the  same  conditions ;  both  hokl 
their  retainen  in  service  by  the  same  tenure — ^their  necessity 
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for  bread ;  both  use  their  saperiority  to  keep  themRelTee  su- 
perior. The  power  of  money  is  as  imperial  as  the  power  of 
the  sword;  and  I  may  as  well  depend  apon  another  for  my 
head,  as  for  my  bread.  The  day  is  sore  to  come,  when  men 
will  look  back  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Capital  at  the  present 
time  with  as  severe  and  as  just  condemnation  as  we  now  look 
hack  upon  tiie  predatory  Chieftains  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Weigh- 
ed  m  the  bflJances  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  the  clumsv 
scales  of  human  justice,  there  is  no  equity  in  the  al- 
lotments which  assign  to  one  man  but  a  dollar  a  day,  with 
working,  white  another  has  an  income  of  a  dollar  a  minute, 
wiUiout  working.  Under  the  reign  of  Force,  or  under  the  reign 
of  Money,  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  f^ood  man  who  uses 
his  power  for  blessing  and  not  for  oppressing  hia  race ;  but  all 
their  natural  tendencies  are  exclusively  bad.  In  England,  we 
see  the  feudalism  of  Capital  approaching  its  catastrophe.  In 
Ireland,  we  see  the  catastrophe  consummated." 

**  Glowing  with  a  vivid  conception  of  these.truths,  so  wonder- 
ful and  so  indisputable,  let  me  ask,  whether,  among  all  the 
spectacles  which  earth  presents,  and  which  angels  might  look 
down  upon  with  an  ecstasy  too  deep  for  utterance,  is  iSere  one 
fairer  and  more  enrapturing  to  the  sight  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  just  fresh  from  the  Creator's  hands,  and  with  the  unspent 
energies  of  the  coming  etemitv  wrapped  .up  in  his  bosom, 
surveying  and  recountmg,  in  tne  solitude  of  his  closet  or  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  the  mighty  gifts  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  and  the  magnificent  career  of  usefulness  and  of 
blessedness  whkh  has  been  onened  before  him;  and  resolving, 
with  one  all-concentrating  and  all-hallowing  vow,  that  he  vnU 
live  true  to  the  noblest  capacities  cf  Ids  beings  and  in  obedience 
to  the  highest  law  <f  his  nature !  If  aught  can  be  nobler  or 
sublimer  than  tfais,  it  is  the  life  that  fulfils  the  vow." 

**  ITie  Cerman  and  French  have  a  beantifril  phrase,  which 
would  enrich  any  Uinguage  that  should  adopt  it  They  say, 
*  To  orient;^  or,  ^to  orient  one^s  se^* 

''When  a  traveler  arrives  at  a  strange  city,  or  is  overtaken 
by  night,  or  by  a  storm,  he  takes  out  his  compass  and  learns 
which  wa^  is  the  East,  or  Orient  Forthwith  all  the  cardinal 
points, — east,  west,  north,  southr*take  theur  true  places  in  his 
mind,  and  he  is  in  no  danger  of  seeking  for  the  sunset  or  the 
pole-star  in  the  wrong  quarter  of  the  heavens.  He  orients 
himself,'* 

**  Young  Man !  open  your  heart  before  me  for  one  moment, 
and  let  me  write  noon  it  these  parting  words.  The  ffrscious 
God  has  just  callea  you  into  being ;  and,  during  the  few  days 
yon  have  lived,  the  greatest  lesson  you  have  learned  is,  tiiat 
you  shall  never  die.  All  around  your  bodv  the  earth  lies  open 
and  free,  and  yon  can  go  when  you  will.  All  around  your 
spirit,  the  universe  lies  open  and  free,  and  you  can  go  where 
you  will     Orient  yourself!    Okieiit  TOUSSBLPr 

''Study  and  obey  the  sublime  laws  on  which  the  finune  of 
nature  was  constructed;  study  and  obey  the  sublhner  laws  on 
which  the  soul  of  man  was  formed ;  and  the  fulness  of  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  and  the  blessedness  with  which  God 
has  filled  and  lighted  up  this  resplendent  universe  shall  all  be 


up  wiihout  referenoe  to  heaUh,  It  is  also  clear  that  its  sacred 
destiny  must  yet  be  frilfilled*  although  it  is  now  on  the  wane, 
and  tending  toward  what  would  seem  its  final  extinction.  It 
must  therefore  be  in  its  destinv  to  be  regenerated,  and  this  is 
now  evidently  piteticable.  luny  causes  of  degeneracv  have 
been  pomted  out  by  late  writere,  who  are  competent  judges, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  in  ^e  past  pages.  Plaiu  have 
been  pointed  out  for  the  removal  of  many  of  these  causes,  and 
some  have  been  removed.  This  is  cheering,  but  still  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  even  the  lower  animals,  are  yearly 
djrinff  by  millions,  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  many  other  causes, 
but  ue  Increase  of  those  causes,  has  hitherto  move  than  counter* 
balanced  the  success  of  any  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
remove  them." 

"  A  sanatory  regeneraiwn  of  society  should  now  be  the  ob» 
ject  of  all  its  members,  and  one  aim  of  their  exertions.  Many 
are  no  doubt  ignorant,  and  the  great  bulk  of  society  apathetic; 
but  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  cheering,  that  a  revolution  of  sentC 
ment  has  commenced.  Howards  are  springing  up  iti  many 
places,  who  are  not  afraid  to  risk  their  health,  and  even  their 
lives,  to  reedeem  the  health  and  vi^or  of  their  frJlen  race,  and 
sublimate  it  to  its  destined  perfection.  All  their  admonitions 
and  exertions  will  be  useless,  and  their  legal  enactments  inop- 
erative, or  inefiective,  unless  the  people  co-operate.  TYoa  they 
will  not  do  except  they  uilderstand  the  benents  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  these  they  ^1  not  understand,until  they  be  educated ; 
— ^ucated  physically,  educated  morally,  educated  intellectuaU 
ly,  educated  religiously,  or,  in  short,  educated  pikysiologieaUy* 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  appreciate  pure  air,  for  example, 
until  they  have  learned  and  understooa  its  value.  The  nrst 
step  to  be  secured,  the  vantage  ground  to  be  gained,  is  to  re- 
cover by  a  perfect  system  of  education,  and  wise  sanatory  laws, 
that  eneigy  of  body  and  mind  which  were  possessed  and  often 
perverted  bv  the  ancients ;  the  energy  that  gave  birth  to  the 
invindUe  fortitude,  warlike  spirit,  imd  dbivaliy  of  the  olden 
time;  to  bring  back  the  energy  whether  uselessly  wasted  on 
those  monuments  of  folly  we  see  scattered  np  and  doven^  or 
profitably  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  sciences,  to  generalize 
that  enerj^  ^ch  lately  deluged  in  blood,  the  streets  of  the 
most  polu&ed  city  in  the  world,  a  city  which  has  assumed  the 
attitude  of  the  center  point  and  climax  of  civilization ;  to  first 
attam  to  this  energy  vtihauU  the  wickedness  and  vanity  to  which^ 
when  perverted,  it  gives  rise.  Then  we  would  have  gained 
the  material  out  of  whieh  to  elaborate  a  structure  of  society, 
of  body,  and  of  mind,  as  perfect  as  is  possible  in  our  tempond 
state.  Then  we  would  be  in  the  fair  way  of  achieving  the 
sanatory  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  Then  our  bodies, 
our  miMs,  our  houses,  our  cities,  our  communities,  our  whole 
social  fiibric,  would  be,  in  the  course  of  bdng  rebuilt  on  a 
sure  foundation. 


yours 
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The  Usbs  aii9  Abuses  op  Am:  showing  its  mfluence  in 
sustaining  life  and  producing  disease,  with  remarks  on 
Ventilation,  Alc.,  by  John.  fi.  Griacom,  M.D.  Second 
edition.    N.  Y;  J.  9.  Redfield,  CUnton  HalL   1850.  pp.248. 

A  second  edition  of  Pr.  Griscom's  well  known,  and  justiy 
prized  treatise,  is  here  presented  to  the  public  It  should  be 
read  universally,  and  its  wise  praetieal  counsels  everywhere 
obeyed.  It  is  the  best  book  yet  put  forth  in  the  English 
tongue  upon  the  important  subject  which  it  discusses;  and  in- 
deed it  quite  frilfils  one's  ideal  of  what  a  work  designed  to 
pupularize  the  highest  physiological  knowledge  ahould  be.  It 
treats  with'  brevity,  thoroughness,  and  admirable  distmctness, 
the  Mechanism  of  Respiration,  Chemistry  of  Respiration, 
Effects  of  Vitiated  Ah*,  Consumption,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Cities^ 
'Warmmg  and  Ventilation,  dec  The  high  aim  of  the  writer 
may  be  seen  from'tiie  foUowmg  extractii  >— 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  society  is  constructed  on  erroneous 
principles,  as  erroneous  indeed  as  the  architectura]  arrangment 
and  structure  of  the  houses  of  its  members.    Both  are  huiU 


Retort  of  the  Commissioneb  of  Pateets  for  the  tejle 
1849.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Horace  Greelev.  New 
York :  J.  S.  Redfied,  Clinton  HalL 

Mr.  Redfield  merits  the  hesily  thanks  and  efficient  support 
of  the  Community  for  presenting  them,  at  so  eariy  a  period, 
with  this  cheap,  yet  handsomely  printed,  edition  of  Mr. 
Ewbank's  report  We  trust  that  this  admirable  work  will  re- 
ceive the  promptest  and  widest  circulation.  It  is  interesting 
as  a  romance,  and  crowded  with  instructive  suggestions.  The 
most  sluggish  mind  is  fired  witii  enthusiasm  at  the  prospects 
opened  of  man's  friture  triumph  over  nature,  and  by  the  assur- 
ance given  of  a  coming  era  when  labor  shall  be  no  longer  a 
degrading  drudgery,  but  a  refining  art  Such  a  report  gives 
one  a  new  impression  of  what  a  Government  might  accom- 
plish, which,  prompted  not  by  political  ambition  but  paternal 
benignity,  should  devote  its  energies  to  calh'ng  into  play  the 
resources,  talent,  enterprise,  co-operative  nsefrilness  of  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  world  is  rapidly  learning, 
that  the  primary  duty  of  true  Statesmanriiip  consists  in  deve- 
lopuag  the  free  industry  of  a  people,  and  rearing  upon  that 
substantial  basis  ^u^  rdatiohs  of  property.  As  a  man  must 
have  a  sane  body  as  the  eondftion  of  sanity  of  mind,  soa  state 
must  ensure  the  material  weH-belng  of  its  members  as  the 
meaDB  of  inteUeetoal  and  moral  hannony.    Let  the  present 
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unwtntion  reoeive  doe  pnise  for  having  well  dieeharged 
one  put  of  its  fimctions,  at  least,  in  appointing  the  Com- 
miasioner  of  Patents. 

Hie  Report,  or  rather  the  portion  of  it  printed  in  this  pam- 
phlet, embiaees  the  Commiasioner'a  views  on  The  Omoor  akd 
PsooRsas  OF  lavwriwi ;  Tbb  Motors-Cbisf  Levsbb  or 
CmuzAnxnn;  P&ofosed  affucatiohs  of  the  Patsitt  Fmin; 
The  Pboful^oh  of  Steajcsbs.  Where  the  whole  is  so  in- 
tereating,  if  it  ia  ri|^t  to  apeoifypartieiilAr  parts  as  most  worthy 
of  regard,  we  should  mention  the  sections  on  Motors  and 
Steam  Propulsion.  The  suggestions  drawn  from  methods 
adopted  in  nature  for  rapid  movement  through  air  and  water, 
a|^m>ve  themselves  to  the  judgment  as  strictly  philosophical, 
vvfaile  they  delight  the  imagination  from  their  beauty.  But  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  booL  It  should  find  a  place  on 
the  family  table,  in  the  workshop,  the  school-room,  the  district 
library. 


These  Exisra  a  Social  Law  or  a  Divihb  Obdes  of  Humae 
SociBTr.    Pittsburg:  Johnston  and  Stockton. 

This  excellent  essay,  by  l^liam  H.  Muller,  of  Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  we 
quoted  largely  m  Vol  L  of  the  ^urit  of  liie  Age,  ia  now  for 
sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells.  We  recommend  all  lovers  of 
sound  reasoning  and  high-toned  sentiment  to  procure  it  It  is 
a  tract  exceedingly  well  fitted  for  circulation  among  skep- 
tics or  half  believers  in  Social  Science.  No  candid  ntfnd  can 
road  it  without  being  convinced  that  Soeialism  is  worthy  of 
the  profound  regard  of  every  statesman  and  religious  Reform- 
er. Mr.  Muller  is  one  of  the  best  writers  among  the  Social- 
ists of  the  United  States. 


MOEALISM    Aid)   CHRISTIAlfITT ;  OR,   Man's  ExFERIEKCE   AKD 

DEsnirr.     In  three  lectures.     By  Henry  James.    New 
York :  J.  &  Redfield. 

As  we  intend  to  roview  these  lectures  critieaily,  we  sim|dy 
announce  that  they  are  printed  in  a  handsome  volume  of  184 
pages,  by  Mr.  Redfield.  All  who  desire  to  understand  some 
of  the  tendencies  of  Socialism,  should  study  these  very  elo- 

m 

quent  and  suggeative  esaays.  ,  ^. 


%thm  Mumtuls, 


London  Model  Houses. — ^The  London  Weekly  Times  of 
the  14th  of  December  contains  the  following  notice :  On  Wed- 
nesday was  opened  what  is  certainly  a  good  characteristic  of 
the  present  age— a  pile  of  the  buildings  best  known  as  **  Mo- 
del Houses,'*  in  Albert-street,  Spitalfields.  The  portion  opened 
is  adapted  for  the  accomodation  of  234  single  men.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  buildings  we  have  often  insisted  upon.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  model  houses: — 

**  The  building  is  five  stories  in  height  from  the  basement, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  open  area,  and  contains  baths  and 
wash-houses,  extensive  cellarage,  and  ample  space  for  work- 
shops. Upon  the  ground  floor  the  entrance-ball  is  commanded 
by  the  superintendent's  apartments,  which  are  placed  on  the 
left,  while  the  store  room  and  cook's  apartments  occupy  about 
the  same  space  on  the  right  Immediately  in  front  of.  the  en- 
trance are  the  stairs,  of  fire-proof  construction,  which  lead  to 
the  three  stories  of  sleeping  apartments,  and  opposite  the 
stfurs,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  a  good  sized  lavatory  for  day 
use.  The  cofiee-room  is  directly  in  front  of  the  staircase-hall, 
and  extends  to  the  back  of  the  building,  communicating  On 
one  side  with  a  reading-room,  and  on  the  oth^  with  a  kitchen 


for  the  use  of  the  inmatea.  It  is  a  lofty  room,  divided  into 
aisles  by  iron  columns  supporting  an  open  roof  of  stained 
timbers,  h'ghted  by  a  large  window  at  the  fhrtiier  end,  tvo 
smaller  aide  windpws,  axid  aheeta  of  rough  plate  ui  the  roof; 
it  is  warmed  by  hot  water-pipea.  The  reading-room,  60  feet 
by  31  feet  9,  is  wanned  by  open  fires,  and  intended  to  be  Iibu 
niahed  veith  nevrapapers  and  periodicals.  The  kitchen,  45  CkI 
by  21  feet  9,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  contains  two  ranges 
provided  with  hot  water,  a  ajpk  with  cold  water,  and  comnum 
apparstua  for  cooking  purposes*  From  this  Idtehen  a  stone 
staircase  leads  to  a  portion  of  the  basement  eonCainir^  234 
small  meat  safes,  all  under  lock  and  key,  raised,  on  brick  piers, 
pkced  in  ranges,  back  to  back,  with  ample  space  for  TentOa. 
tion.  The  cook'a  ahop  ia  connected  with  the  men's  kitch^i  hj 
a  bar,  from  whk^  cooked  provisiona  may  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  three  upp^  stories  sre 
fitted  with  sleeping  apartments  on  each  side  of  the  corridois. 
Each  compartment  meaanres  8  feet  by  4  feet  6,  and  is  lighted 
by  half  a  window,  the  upper  portion  only  opening,  and  this  is 
hung  on  centers.  These  rooms  are  all  furnished  'with  ma 
bedheads  and  suitable  bed^umiture.  All  the  doors  are  se- 
cured by  apzing  latchea,  of  which  each  inmate  has  his  own 
key,  and  no  key  will  open  the  look  of  any  other  in  the  aass 
wing.  Laige  cisterns  hi  the  roofe,  and  smaller  ones  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  afiTord  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  evsy 
part  of  the  premises.  Every  floor  has  an  opening  seeozed 
by  an  iron  door,  into'  a  dust  shaft,  eommnnifeating  with  a  diut- 
cellar  in  the  basement  The  whole  building  is  well  lighted 
by  gas.  The  water  closets  have  all  a  direct  communication 
with  the  external  air.  A^ioinmg  to  this  building,  and  within 
the  same  enelosed  ground,  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  fw 
00  finnilies  is  now  in  course  of  ereetion." 


^••» 


i>WEtLni08  OF  THB  PoOR^^DeHS  OP  MeH  AMD    OF    WiLD 

BsASTS. — Yesterday  evening  week  Mr.  C.  Cochrane  addresBed, 
at  Music  Hall,  Storb-street,  a  number  of  the  paiiahioners  of  St 
Gileses  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  adduced  a  nurnb^  of 
facts  collected  fit>m  personal  observation  that  m<»ning,  show- 
ing the  crowded  state  of  the  lodging-houses;  of  these  one 
may  suffice.  In  a  single  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  I 
Churchplane,  12  feet  by  8,  he  found  23  persons  lying  on  the 
floor. .  He  contrasted  this  accomodation  with  the  dens  provided 
for  the  animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Tbe 
lion's  den  was  22  feet  by  8,  and  hia  sle^mg-phu»  22  feet  bj 
4,  being  four  times  the  ^Mice  in  which  he  had  found  26  penons 
huddled  together.  The  lioness  had  a  day-room  of  1 1  feet  bf 
8;  the  t^r  13  by  8;  and  both  had  spacious  bedrooms 
[laughter].  An  Esquimaux  dog  had  a  den  11  feet  by  8,  with 
a  sleepii^-place  beside.  At  the  dose  of  the.  address  '^s 
Dwelling-improvement  Conmiittee"  was  formed 
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The  BiRMniOEAM  Fsxsbold  Lahd  Sooett. — ^This  insti- 
tution stands  pre-eminently  forth  without  an  equal.  We  feel 
pleased  at  its  growth  and  present  triumphant  position,  and  evoi 
now  believe  its  present  amazing  strength  is  nothuig  to  what  it 
is  destined  to  be.  Nearly  jC600  were  received  by  the  atevraids 
on  Thursday  last,  and  a  little  under  forty  shares  were  snbserilv 
ed  for.  We  admire  the  resolution  the  directors  have  come  to 
in  opening  a  section  or  brunch  at  a  lower  scale  of  payment  for 
persons  whose  limited  means  will  not  permit  them  to  pay  even 
the  small  sum  of  8s.  per  fortnight,  and,  by.tUh  happy  ftonmon, 
can  join  and  pay  Is.  or  2s.  per  fortra'ght,  without  either  entnmee- 
fee  or  any  additional  quarterly  payment8.-^J3tnn»^ifls 
Jlffrcitfy. 
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Ihfruved  Mattbass^ — ^The  PhUaddj^iia  Ledger  says  that 
Mr.  John  Y.  Mc  Eleyee,  of  that  city,  has  inTeiited  »  Spind 
Spring  Mattmss,  made  of  springs  similar  to  those  used  in  onr 
best  sofa  bottoms,  and  which,  with  a  thin  covering  of  hair, 
gives  to  the  whole,  when  completed,  all  the  elasticity  of  the 
ordinary  mattrass,  and  the  softness  of  a  feather  bed.  There 
are  used  in  its  oonstmction  about  fifty  wire  spiings,  flaring  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  which  ace  set  at  regular  distances  apart, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  to  bear,  without  losing  their  elasticity, 
the  required  weight  to  be  put  upon  the  matteas  when  finished. 
These  springs  are  stroo^y  secured  in  their  places  by  cords, 
and  are  covered  at  the  top  and  bottom  wifli  canvass  of  suitable 
strength,  upon  which  is  spread  a  coating  of  curled  hair,  the 
whole  covered  with  ticking,  resembling  when  completed,  a  weU- 
made  hair  mattrass.  Thus  is  furnished,  mainly  of  iron,  an  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  use,  for  which  the  softest  material  have  here- 
tofore been  deemed  indispensable,  and  which  being  besides 
much  cheaper  than  the  feather  beds  and  mattrasses,  is  even 
lighter^  more  lasting^  easier  handled,  and  from  the  fiict  of  its 
being  more  open  to  the  air,  ia  less  likely  to  become  eompact  or 
aoddeiw--A  matter  esteemed  of  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 
health*  It  seems  very  complete,  and  looks  like  meeting  with 
large  fkvor,  especially  at  'tiie  hands  of  the  women. — N.  Y.- 
Farmer  4-  Mechamc, 


mw^ 


ToackKt^'^Tke  Aiutrian  Jurisdiction^ — ^In  consequence  of 
further  disturbances  and  outrages  vfimh  have  taken  place  at 
Leghorn,  the  follovring  notification,  dated  the  17th,  has  been 
published  by  Qonnt  FoUiott  de  CrehnevHle,  Austrian  Com- 
mandant of  that  city: — ^Any  person  ^o  shall  offend  an 
Austrian  or  Tuscan  soldier  of  the  line,  police  foiee,  or  any 
other  body,  whether  in  the  perfonnance  of  his  duties  or  not, 
by  word  or  deed,  or  by  signs  of  contempt,  or  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence :  and  any  person  guilty  of  uttering  msults  or  expres- 
sions of  ridicule  against  the  persons  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family,  or  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tuscan  Government,  or  any  other  authority, 
shall  be  placed  under  the  Austrian  military  authority ;  taldng  ad* 
vsntage  of  the  powers  it  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  state  of 
siege,  will  act  according  to  its  own  laws  agiunst  alt  conventicles, 
meetings,  or  crowds,  which  have  not  a  legitimate  cause.  The 
notification  of  May  11,  in  virtae  of  wbdeh  the  weatikig  of 
cockades  or  other  tricolored  ngaa  is  forbidden,  is  agam  put  in 
force." 


religion  in  the  country,  as  these  items  abundandy  show;  for 
they  granted  as  follows  >--To  Bamsley,  an  increase  of  62.; 
Long  Buckley,  132.;  Cam,  362.;  St.  Mary,  Exeter,  92. ;  Lew- 
stone,  162. ;  Priors  See  in  Shtffnal,  62. ;  Stretfoid  in  Manchester, 
392.;  WoYsborough,  92.;  and  Wrensbury,  62.  But  what 
have  the  Bishops  done  for  themselvee  f 
Dr.  Monk  sought  £1,100  for  tiie  repair  of  hiaPalaoe, 

but  the  Commission  granted     «       •       .       .XlO,000 
Dr.  Wilberloiee  for  the  repi^  of  Cnddeadan  Palace 

obtained  •         •       • 

Dr.  Langly  for  the. Palace  of  Bipon  obtained 
Purchase  of  estate  and  house  for  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Alteration  of  house  for  him         .        •        •        • 
Purchase  of  house  for  Bishop  of  Rochester « 
Alteration  of  residence  for  Bishop  of  Worcester  • 
These  are  only  specimens  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  the  name  cf  Reform !!! 


4|fS00 
18,689 
89,406 
18,802 

26,667 
7^)00 


<<••» 
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P0K.AXD. — PrepsrsfiofMd-^Letters  from  Frankfort  of  the  18th, 
say  that  all  the  intelligence  firom  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
unanimous  a^  to  the  extensive  preparations  being  made  by  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  for  the  coming  events  of  the  springs 
The  enrolment  of  the  conscripts  is  carried  on  with  extraordi- 
nary severity  in  the  empire.  The  contracts  for  furnishing  pro- 
visions to  the  two  great  armies  have  been  concluded ;  and  not- 
withstanding tiie  severity  of  the  coldi  17  deg.,  the  exercise  of 
the  new  troops  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  aethity  and 
regukrity.  The  troops  are  meanwhfle  concentrating  in  the 
Russian  Baltic  provinces. 


SOCIBTT  FOB  IMFROVIRG  THB  DWELLINGS  OF  THE    LaBOR. 

oro  Classes: — The  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London  recom- 
mending contributions  to  this  society's  fonds  has  been  produc- 
tive of  good  to  an  extent  never  anticipated  by  the  society's 
friends,  and  the  editions  thus  made  have  been  more  welcome 
as  the  recommendation  of  his  lordship  was  entirely  unexpected 
and  unsolicited.  Up  to  Wednesday  morning  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  Bubscriptidus  was  £669  4s.  9d.,  and  the  contributions 
from  the  different  churches  had  reached  the  sum  of  £1,198 
13s.  9d«  The  society  are  on  the  eve  of  completing  a  large 
building  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  fomHies  in  the 
crowded  locality  between  New  Oxford^^treet  and  Russell-street 
The  building,  vriiich  will  be  opened  in  March  next,  wiU  consist 
of  a  number  of  separate  rooms  or  tenements^  Each  tenement 
will  contain  a  common  room,  16ft  6in«  by  10ft  Sin. ;  a  bed- 
room, 12ft  6m.  by  8ft  2in.;  a  second  bedroom,  10ft  by  8ft 
6in.;  a  large  lobby,  a  scullery,  duot-bin,  safe,  amk,  water-doaet^ 
and  atorfr^lgset;  also  proper  means  of  vwitilation,  and.  an 
open  gallery,  6ft  in  width,  in  front  Each  tenement  being  a 
separate  dwelling,  containing  less  than  seven  windows,  will  be 
exempt  from  window  tax.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building^ 
when  completed,  will  be  £7,730,  and  a  further  outiay  of  less 
than  one  per  cent  on  that  amount  will  render  the  place  fire- 
proof,, and  [Movent  all  communication  by  sound,  and  all  perco- 
lation of  water  firom  floor  to  floor.  The  basement  story,  which 
is  excavated,  will  contain  a  range  of  well-lighted  and  ventila- 
ted workshops ;  and  a  waie^-house  and  bath-room  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  residents  will  also  be  provided.  It  is  expected 
that  the  income  derived  ftom  the  tenements  in  this  building 
will  yield  a  proper  remuneration  on  the  outiay.  The  society 
has  already  expended  £17,000  in  its  useful  operations  in  erect- 
ing these  model  buildings  in  various  localities,  and  the  model 
dwellingohouse  above  described  will,  when  complete,  form  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  commodious,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  cheapest  ever  erected. — Times, 


<••» 


The  EvotiBH  Chdbch. — ^The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  reform- 
ing its  abuses,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  their  beau- 
tiful impartiality  and  evident  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of 


<••» 


A  company  is  forming  with  £360,000,  for  supplying  London 
with  spring  water. 

South  Sea  Pearl  Divhig. — ^The  season  is  chosen  during 
the  prevalence  of  calms  and  light  winds,  so  that  the  water  be 
not  disturbed  during  the  operations ;  for  they 

"  Dare  not  dive 
For  pearls  but  when  the  sea's  at  rest" 

We  had  three  bnxoa,  or  divers  of  great  celebrity,  but  in  the 
end  we  were  not  so  highly  impreesed  with  their  skill  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  performance  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  boat  is  slowly  urged  over  thecalm  water— perfioctiy  clear 
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sad  tnmsparent  it  is,  owing  to  the  white  sandy  bottom.  The 
hnzoB  stand  in  saeoesaion  on  the  prow,  each  provided  with  a 
short  shaip  stiek  t6  dislodge  the  shells,  widlsA  another  with 
■haded  eyes,  close  to  the  snrihce,  peers  down  into  the  pure  blue 
depths,  and  marks  the  object  of  their  seaioh,  or  wama  them 
of  the  appearance  of  the  tintero — a  ravenons  species  of  shark. 
llira!  aaya  the  look-ont-man,  porting  with  his  stick.  Splash! 
down  plunges  the  swarthy  figure.  Yon  see  him  squirming  and 
groping  on  the  bottom,  reflected  in  the  mirage-like  fluid,  when 
presently  he  shoots  to  the  surfiu^  in  one  hand  holding  the  prize, 
which  is  tossed  into  the  boat  Hay  maa  ^— there's  more !— he 
ftiftlaima,  takes  a  long  resjMration,  and  again  slnks^-thia  time 
rej^ersing  hb  heels,  after  getting  under  water.  Two  or  three 
feata  of  the  kind,  and  he  grres  place  to  a  fresh  buzo.  The 
depth  ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  they  reidained 
below  about  a  minute.-— Los  Oringos, 


^•m^ 


The  Judge  ahd  the  GAQLBB.«~Trying  an  action  which 
arose  from  the  collision  of  two  ships  at  sea,  a  sailor,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  accident,  said,  **At  the  time  I  was  standing 
abaft  the  bumacle."  Lord  Mansfield  asked,  **  Where  ia  abaft 
the  binaaclef'  Upon  which  the  witneea,  who  had  taken  a  large 
share  of  grog  before  cooing  into  court,  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  present,  *<  A  pretty  fellow  to  be  a  judge,  who 
does  not  know  where  abaft  the  binnacle  ia !"  Lord  Mansfield, 
instead  of  threatening  to  oonmiit  him  for  hia  contempt,  said, 
'*Well,  my  friend,  fit  me  for  my  office  by  telling  me  where  abaft 
the  binnacle  ia;  you  have  already  ahown  me  the  meaning  of 
half^eaa  over."— lionl  CampbdCs  Lives  of  the  Chirf  Justices. 


The  Waebiob  Wasps  or  the  Isle  of  Frahce. — ^Their 
head,  cheat,  and  body  are  of  a  resplendent  lustre;  now  green, 
or,  seen  in  another  position,  blue,  and  glistening  with  all  the 
lustre  of  an  exquisite  varnish ;  their  antemue  are  black,  theh* 
eyes  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  their  legs  partly  bronze-colored 
and  partly  of  a  beautifUl  violet  They  are  strong  and  swift  of 
wing,  and  are  possessed  of  a  terrible  lance,  the  thrusts  of 
which  even  men  cannot  endure  without  far  more  pain  and  in- 
flammation than  attends  an  ordinaiy  sting.  The  foe  with  whom 
these  magnificently-dressed  warriore  have  to  contend  is  a  kind 
of  insect  allied  to  the  cockroach,  which,  in  our  kitchens,  has 
acquired  the  incorrect  title  of  *  black  beetle.*  Hub  insect  is 
detested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islaad  for  its  ravages  upon 
almost  everything  of  value  or  delicacy,  and  is  not  leas  hated  by 
the  sailor  for  destructiveness  on  ship-board.  It  is  called  kakerlac, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  cockroaches  which  are  the  plague 
and  terror  of  our  cooks.  Imagine  that  one  of  these  great  and 
odious  insects  is  marching  along  the  highway.  The  warrior 
wasp  has  also  been  making  his  expeditions  for  prey  abread, 
when  suddenly  his  eager  eye  catches  sight  of  the  kakerlac 
hastening  to  aome  new  scene  of  depredation.  The  warrior 
instantly  alights,  and  the  kakerlac  stops,  thinking  perhaps  to 
intimidate  its  adversary  by  its  size  and  ferocioua  aspect  Both 
insects  glare  at  one  another : — 

'*Each  other  from  afiu* 
th&y  view,  and  roihiiig  on,  begin  the  war. 
They  kunch  their  spean ;  then  hand  to  hand  they  meet, 
The  trembling  soil  retoDnds  beneath  then*  feet; 
Tl^eir  bueklen  olaih,  thick  blows  descend  fitan  high, 
And  flakes  of  pxe  from  their  hard  helmets  fly. 
Oourage  conspires  with  chance,  and  both  engage 
With  equal  fortune  yet,  and  mutoal  rage." 

Virgil's  desciiption,  though  aoarcely  accurate  in  all  points, 
gives  us  a  lively  image  of  this  insect  combat,  The  kakerlac, 
however,  is  the  Tumus,  and  the  warrior  waap  the  .£neaa,  of 
the  fi^t — L^e  <f  an  InseeL 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SEOOM 

The  Spirit  of  thb  Aox  is  designed  to  be  a  mediumibr 
that  Life  of  Diviks  Huma vnr,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  in 
hopo  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Cluristendom  ma^  be  mlfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Gom- 
monwealths,  and  man  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood* 

Among  the  spedal  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named  :— 

I.  Transitional  jR^/brms— «udi  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Ditct- 
ptine.  Purity^,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Fas- 
peiism,  Justice  to  Labor,  Land  limitation,  Homestead  £i* 
emption,  Protective  Unions,  Equitable  ..Krchange  and  Osf 
TeacYy  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  reace. 

Eu  Organized  Society— or  the  Ccmibined  Order  of  Cod- 
federated  CommunitieB,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Lav 
of  Series. 

nL  The  One,  Truej  Holy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
Qu&nity,  reconciled  on  earth  and  m  heaven — glorifying  thor 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  with  God  in 

perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recc^nized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  hun  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  uvin^  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  micarooosm,  abeam 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Bemg. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art— records  of  Sci* 
entific  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  sunuoa* 
ries  of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  mo?ementi 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endearot 
to  be  a  fiiithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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A  CHANT  FOE  ELUOIT,* 


BT  JOHN  0.  WHITTIER. 


Handa  oE,  thou  tithe-fat  plunderer !  play 

No  trick  of  priestoafl  here ; 
Back,  puny  lordling!  dar'st  Hum  lay 

A  hand  on  Elliott's  bier  t 
Aliye,  your  rank  and  pomp  as  dnst 

Beneath  his  feet  he  trod ; 
He  knew  the  locust  swarm  that  cursed 

The  harvest  field  of  God. 

On  these  pale  lips  the  smothered  thought 

Which  England^s  mUfions  feel, 
A  fierce  and  fearful  splendor  caught, 

As  from  his  forge,  the  steel,. 
Strong  armed  as  Thor !  a  shower  of  fibre 

His  smitten  anvil  flung; 
God's  curse,  Earth's  wrong,  dumb  Hungers  ire^ 

He  gave  them  all  a  tongue  I 

Then  let  the  poor  man's  homy  hands 

Bear  up  the  mighty  dead, 
And  Labor's  swart  and  stalwart  bands 

Behind,  as  mourners,  tread. 
LoaTO  cant  and  craft  their  baptized  bounds 

Leave  rank  its  minster  fioor ;    - 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  grounds 

The  Poet  of  her  poor  I 

Lay  down  upon  his  Sheafs  green  verge 

That  brave  old  heart  of  oak, 
Wiih  fitting  dirge  from  sounding  fiaige^ 

And  pall  of  fnmace-emoke ! 
Where  whirls  the  stone  its  dizzy  rounds, 

And  axe  and  sledge  are  swung, 
And,  timing  to  their  stormy  Sounds, 

His  stormy  lays  are  sung. 

There  let  the  peasant's  step  be  heard. 

The  grinder  chant  his  rhyme : 
Nor  patronM  praise  nor  dainty  word 

Befit  the  man  or  time. 
No  soft  lament  nor  dreame/s  sigh  - 

For  him  whose  words  were  bread — 
The  Runic,  rhyme  and  spell  whereby 

The  foodleas  poor  were  fed ! 

Pile  up  thy  tombs  of  rank  and  pride, 

Oh,  England  I  as  thou  wilt ; 
l^th  pomp  to  namelees  worth  denied, 

Embkzoned  titled  guilt ! 


No  part  nor  lot  in  this  we  daim, 

But,  o'er  the  sounding  wave, 
A  common  right  to  Elliott's  name, 

A  fireehold  in  his  grave. 

*Ebenezer  E<lliott,  the  intelligence  of  whose  death  lately  reach- 
ed us,  was  to  the  aitizans  of  England  what  Bums  was  to  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland.  His  **  Corn-Law  Rhjrmes"  contributed  not 
a  little  to  that  overwhelming  tide  of  popular  opinion  and  feel- 
ing which  has  resulted  in  the  rep^  of  the  tax  on  bread. 
Wen  has  the  eloquent  author  of  the  ^  Reforms  and  Rirfii>rmers 
of  Great  Britain"  said  of  him :  ^  Not  Cora-Law  repeaters  alone, 
but  all  Britons  who  moisten  their  scanty  broad  with  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  are  largelv  indebted  to  his  insniring  lays  for  tiie 
mighty  bounty  which  the  laboring  mind  of  EngUnd  has  taken 
in  our  day." — National  Era. 


From  thB  London  Weekly  Tribune. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OP  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 


BT  P.  J.  PROVBHOir. 


CHAPTER  XVni 
2lBr  Mabor:  La.w  ooircxRNnro  tbx  CtuBS. 

Reaction  made  another  step,  from  the  republicans  of  the 
morrow  to  tiie  doctrinidres ;  but  one  more  fisJae  move  of 
the  democrats,  and  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 
Step  by  step  we  advanced  towards  the  completion  of  the 
revolunon,  the  annihilation  of  authority.  It  was  necessary 
first  that  government  should  show  itself  incapable  of  ex- 
isting either  with  the  oonstitation,  with  free  institutions, 
with  principles  or  classes ;  the  first  was  attacked  by  Odil- 
lon  Barrot,  the  second  by  Leon  Faucher,  in  his  bill  against 
the  clubs,  the  othen^  would  come  afterwards,  under  the 
government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  destined  to  lead 
governmental  authority  to  the  final  act  of  its  suicidal  course  * 
and  this  was  done  with  a  consistency  and  strictness  that 
belong  to  no  other  country;  for  the  Fr^ch  are  the  most 
Io0c^  people  in  the  world. 

The  attack  upon  the  dubs  was  an  attadc  upon  all  the 
institutions  established  and  confirmed  by  the  revolution '  it 
was,  as  M.  Ci^mieuz  loudly  declared  on  the  21st  Mard^  a 
direct  violation  of  the  constitution.  Henceforth  there  were 
two  classes  in  the  country ;  a  majority  and  a  minority,  the 
oppressoiB  and  the  oppressed;  for  everywhere  the  sodalists 
were  hunted  down,  and  those  who  were  only  suspected  of 
opinions  then  looked  upon  as  aggravating  circumstances, 
were  treated  as  common  malefactors. 

The  right  of  insurreetum  can  only  exist  under  an  abso- 
lute government,  where  the  people  have  no  voice  in  the 
constitution ;  but  in  the  present  case,  universal  sufllrage  re- 
maining to  us,  our  only  legitimate  mode  of  defeating  quf 
adversaries  was  by  legal  remtanee-  and  tbe  plan  propose4 
by  Le  Peuple^  namely,  an  ommzed  refiisal  to  pay  the 
t^es  all  oyer  th^  country,  would  have  been  a  moet  effectual 
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iDstrament  Since  the  13th  June,  however,  this  is  no 
longer  practicable  or  neoessarj ;  nay  proposition  was  receiv- 
ed with  distrust  by  the  radicals :  if  the  people  refuse  to 
pay  taxes  once,  said  these  slavish  advocates  of  government, 
they  will  refuse  them  altogether,  and  then  ^vernment  will 
be  impossible  :  and  my  reward  was  a  fine  of  10,000  francs 
and  ten  years'  imprisonment. 


our  own  real  interest,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  radi 
calism  was  better  served  by  its  own  incapacity  than  it  conld 
have  been  by  the  means  I  proposed.  6inoe  the  13th  June, 
we  have  done  with  parties  and  governments ;  and  that  is 
much  better  than  to  have  established  the  mountain  in  the 
room  of  the  doctrinaires  and  Jesuits.  The  revolution  has 
left  us  nothing  further  to  do.  H  fnondo  vadau/  The 
world  moves  of  itself. 


spiritual,  the  people  continued  to  derive  fresh  strength.  In 
the  16th  century  the  company  of  Jesus  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temporal  once  more  under  the 
spiritual  power.  The  puritanic  school  of  Jansen  e: 
their  secret  intentions,  and  royal^  overthrew  the  Jesuits 
and  confirmed  the  separation  of  the  Gkdliean  church. 
Then  came  the  charter  of  1830,  which,  by  declaring  cathol- 


But  to  my  shame,  I  must  confess,  we  were  all  blind  to  icism  only  the  religion  of  a  majority,  humiliated  the  ^urdi, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
16th  ApaUi :  EzpsninOK  to  Romx. 

The  coincidence  of  the  revolutionary  dates  in  1848  and 
1849  almost  to  the  very  day,  is  rendered  sUll  more  remark- 
able by  the  similarity  of  the  events  at  each  date ;  those  in 
1849  being  in  each  case  the  counterparts  of  the  same  date 
in  1848.  This  analogy  must  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  collective  human  thought  has  a  greater  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  world  than  those  two  powers  that  have 
hitherto  shared  the  worship  of  man — ^Providence  and 
Chance.  The  war  against  the  Roman  republic  was  the 
death-blow  given  to  the  principle  of  authority  by  the  hand 
of  Louis  Bonaparte.  Wonderful  coincidence  I  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  Bonaparte  is  the  mightiest  per- 
sonification of  authority ;  fifty  years  afterwards  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  its  destruction  is  a  Bonaparte.  Is 
this  chance  or  mystery  t 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  constitution  established 
the  separation  of  powers  as  the .  necessary  condition  of 
government,  and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
principle — ^we  shall  now  put  these  in  a  logical  formula ;  for 
as  in  physical  science,  so  in  history,  all  the  grand  phe- 
nomena may  be  translated  by  a  simple  algebraical  or  K>gi- 
cal  formula. 

The  events  following  the  revolution  of  February  com- 
pleted the  experiments  necessaxy  to  establish  the  following 
syllogism  respecting  government : — 

^£liob. — Xjfovernment  must  be  either  a  despotism  or 
dualism. 

Minor — ^Now  despotism  is  impossible,  and  dualism  is 
also  impossible. 

Conclusion — ^Therefore  government  is  impossible. 

The  Bateau  proposition  was  the  practical  representation 
of  this  syllogism. 

The  next  step  was  to  show.that  free  institutions  were  In- 
compatible with  government;  this  was  done  on  the  21st 
March,  by  the  mouth  of  Leon  Faucher,  who,  by  his  law 
against  ^e  dubs,  declared  republican  institutions,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  pressi  the  right  of  association  and  meeting,  in- 
consistent with  power  and  authority.  The  dilemma  now 
becomes  more  contracted,  the  formula  more  expressive. 

JV6  liberty^ 

Or  no  government 

The  Govemmwit  now  plainly  said  to  Liberty — "  Slay 
me,  or  I  slay  thee." 

The  next  step  was  the  final  blow,  it  was  directed  against 
the  church,  the  sole  legitimate  source  of  authority.  From 
the  beginfdng  the  temporal  had  endeavored  to  render  it- 
self independent  of  the  spiritual:  When  royalty  first  took 
up  the  sword  to  free  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  church, 
it  set  the  example  of  insurrection  to  its  own  slaves.  Roy- 
alty, in  rising  agdnst  the  pope,  made  the  first  step  toward 
its  own  ruin.     From  this  schism  of  the  temporal  and 


and  thus  destroyed  the  principle  of  authority  in  its 
very  source ;  power  was  now  but  a  shadow,  and  the  state 
a  fiction.  The  people  could  now  say  to  the  government — 
Who  are  you  that  we  should  obey  you  f  The  European 
powers  must  now  abjure  themselves  <^  restore  Jesuitism. 
The  lost  hour  has  struck ;  the  tempest  that  is  destined  to 
sweep  away  the  throne  and  the  holy  .see  is  already  heard  in 
the  distance.  The  dilemma  is  contracted  to  its  narrowest 
bounds,  the  formula  appears  in  its  inexorable  conciseness. 

i\ro  papacy^ 

Or  no  liberty. 

The  vote  of  the  16th  April,  sanctioning  the  expedition 
to  Rome,  was  an  inevitable  event ;  but  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  French  army,  the  &I1  of  the  papacy  warn  no 
longer  doubtful. 

The  doctrinaires  wished  to  form  a  ^ort  of  eooetitational 
papacy,  and  wrote  a  book  called,  Rea90n  in  harm€ny  with 
Faitk,  which  only  tended  to  show  that  the  two  were  in- 
compatible ;  just  as  the  revolution  had  for  the  last  fifbp 
years  shown  that  the  co-existenqe  of  liberty  and  authority 
were  impossible,  and  are  both  very  similar  to  perpetual 
motion  and  the  quadrature  of  the  drcle. 

What  eclecticism  attempts  to  discover  in  philosophy,  the 
juste-^nUieu  attempts  in  politics. 

Ask  the  eclectic — ^Are  you  a  materialist? 

He  rephes — No. 

A  spiritualist  ? — Certainly  not. 

What  then!  a  realist ?— God  forbid ! 

An  idealist  f — I  differ  from  him. 

A  pantheist? — ^I  know  not  what  it  is.  . 

An  atheist  ? — ^I  know  not  the  meaning  of  it. 

A  sceptic  ? — ^That  is  impossible. 

Out  of  my  sight  then ;  youVe  a  humbug  or  a  stupid ! 

We  shall  see  that  the  doctrinaire's  politics  are  the  coun- 
terpart of  this. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  republic  ? — ^A  great  fact 

The  monarchy  ? — ^I  stick  to  l^ality. 

The  president? — ^He  is  eketed  by  six  nulliona  of 
votes. 

The  constitution? — ^The  sum  total  of  our  political 
ideas. 

Socialism  ? — A  beautiful  Utopia. 

IVoperty  ? — a  necessary  evil. 

Do  you  believe  in  religion  ? — ^I  raapeot  it 

Do  you  believe  in  equity  ?-^I  wish  for  it 

Do  you  believe  in  pn^resB  ? — ^I  do  not  (^pose  it 

The  eclectic  and  ti^  doctrinaire,  (the  utihtarian,  or  Ben- 
thamite,) and  above  them  both,  the  Jesuit,  sudli  Are  the 
three  eleinents  that  now  govern  France,  I  had  almost  said 
that  have  ever  governed  the  world. 

At  present,  the  Jesuit  seems  to  reign  imopposed  in 
Europe ;  and  yet  the  attack  on  Borne  was  the  commence- 
ment of  their  ruin.  For  whether  successful  or  not,  the 
ruin  of  the  papacy  must  be  th.e  result;  for,  dther  it  must 
disappear  under  the  reforms  of  Mazzini,  by  which  the  Pope, 
simply  Bishop  of  Rome,  having  no  authority  in  the  church, 
his  power  as  Pope  would  be  ffone ;  or,  restored  by  foreign 
bayonets,  established  in  the  mood  of  its  revolted  subjects^ 
the  papacy  must  become  an  object  of  horror  to  the  Christ 
tian  world,  and  perish  by  its  own  victory :  a  Pope  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  reigning  by  the  sword,  is  a  blasphemy  of  the 
tiara :  it  is  Antichrist 

The  alliance  of  the  doctrinaires  with  the  Jesuits  has 
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overthrown  every  obstacle — ^reli^on,  papac  7,  fiionarchy,  and 
government  Bishops  of  France  take  care!  The  war 
against  the  Roman  Bepublic,  rousing  the  people  against 
the  Churchy  and  disgracing  Catholicism,  corrupts  the  re- 
volution, disturbs  men's  consciences,  and  compronlises  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Socialism,  whose  mission  was  to  con- 
vert you,  is  your  destroyer.  Take  care  1  Separate  your- 
selves from  the  Jesuits  while  there  is  yet  time,  warn  your 
chie(  Pius  IX^  or  you  are  ruined. 

[To  bo  ContUuied.] 
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Fiom  the  Londoii  Morning  Chronicle. 

LABOR  AND  THE  POOR 

THE  RURAL  DiaTRICTS. 

[OonolndocL] 

The  next  subject  immediately  in  connection  with  th^ 
dwellings  of  the  laborer  is  th^t  of  rent  It  is  impossibi 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  fair  average  of  the  rent  paid 
for  the  cottages,  as  it  varies  so  much,  not  only  in  dijSerent 
districts  of  the  county,  but,  in  some  cases,  actually  within 
the  same  parish.  At  Buxhiill,  the  cottages  built  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hill  let  .for  £S  as.,  while  dose  by  him,  and  in 
the  same  parish,  there  dre  othen,  not  containing  a  greater 
amount  of  accommodation,  whidi  let  for  £6  and  even  £7 
per  annum.  At  Woodbridge  there  are  a  number  of 
ivretched  one-roomed  cottage,  the  property  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Tayleor,  a  dissenting  minister,  tke  rent  of  which  is 
Is.  4d.  per  week,  while  in  many  other  places  cottages  of  a 
similar  character  caa  be  had  for  9d.  and  Is,  Upon  the 
estate  of  Sir  £.  Eerrison  a  comibrtable  foue-roomed  coU 
tage,  with  a  rood  of  land,  lets  for  £3  lOs. ;  while  there 
are  several  cottages  close  by  his  estate  which,  without  any 
garden,  let  for  £4.  As  a  general  rule  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
stated  that  in  the  neighbomood  of  towns  the  rent  of  the 
cottages  is  higher  than  in  places  further  removed  ttom 
them ;  and  it  will  also  be  generally  found  that  the  cottages 
built  by  gentlemen  of  property  vfoa  their  own  estates  let 
for  a  considerable  less  sum  than  those  built  by  private  spe- 
culators. One  great  cause  of  the  enormously  high  rents 
which  are  paid  by  the  poor  people  is,  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  cottages  are  built  by  persons  of  very  small  capi- 
tal. A  tradesman  in  a  country  town,  as  soon  to  he  is  able 
to  scrape  together  a  tittle  money,  forthwith  b^ns  to  look 
about  for  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  he  can  build  one  or 
more  cottages ;  bnt  through  his  not  having  fully  counted 
the  cost,  he  finds  that  before  the  building  is  completed  his 
small  capital  has  run  out,  and  he  is  compelled  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  upon  the  mortgage  of  the 
cottages — and  thus,  having  interest  to  pay  upon  the  bor- 
rowed money,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  return  for  his  own 
investment,  he  is  forced  to  obtiun  the  largest  amount  of 
rent  he  can  from  the  unfortunate  tenants.  The  number  of 
cottages  which  are  either  in  this  situation,  or  which  have 
£EJlen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  advauced  money 
upon  them,  is  very  great. 

Generally  speakmg,  there  appear  to  be  no  umversally 
recognized  conditions  upon  whidi  the  tenant  holds  the  cot- 
tage. In  some,  but  comparatively  few,  cases  the  repairs 
are  done  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord^.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  tenant  bears  the  cost,  of  repair,  or  puts  up 
with  the  want  of  it  Upon  the  estates  of  Sir  R  JCerrison 
and  other  gentlemen,  the  landlord  charges  Mmself  with 
the  repairs.  Upon  the  Culford  estate,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Benyon,  very  strict  rules  are  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  tenantry.  Hie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  hy  the  tenants  on  his  estate : — 
'*  Eeoulations  to  be  obss&ved  bt  thb  cottaoe  ten- 
aktrt,  and  those  benttko  garden  allotments  on 
the  culvobd  estate: 

**  1.  Eadi  occupier  is  to  keep  his  cottage,  with  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  same,  dean  and  in  good  order. 


"  2.  Any  injury  conmiitted  to  the  walls,  doors,  oven,  or 
windows,  or  upon  other  fixtures,  as  locks,  grates,  cupboards, 
shelves,  <feo,,  to  be  made  good  by  the  tenant ;  reasonable 
use  and  wear  thereof  being  allowed. 

*'  3.  All  fixtures  that  are  actually  the  property  of  the 
tenant  are,  on  his  leaving  the  cott^e,  to  be  offered  to  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Benyon,  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  should  he  de- 
cline the  purchase,  they  must  be  removed  before  the  ten- 
ant's quitting  the  premises,  and  without  injury  to  the  walls, 
or  any  part  of  the  buildings. 

"  4.  No  person,  in  addition^  to  the  immediate  fimiily  of 
the  tenant,  is  permitted  to  reside  in  any  cottage,  without  a 
written  authority  from  the  steward  of  the  estate. 

'^  5.  No  gleaning-com  is  allowed  to  be  threshed  in  any 
cottage. 

"6.  The  gardens  are  to  be  cultivated  with  the  spade, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  plowed. 

"  7.  No  occupier  is  to  underlet  his  garden,  or  any  part 
of  it 

'^  8.  All  fences,  gates,  posts^  rails,  <&c.,  are  to  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  the  hedges  neatly  trimmed,  by  the  tenant 

"9.  No  horse,  poney,  or  donkey  is  to  be  kept  without 
a  written  authority,  as  aforesaid. 

"  10.  Should  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Benyon,  or  his  steward, 
notice  any  tenant  neglecting  to  conform  to  these  regula- 
tions, they  will  be  compelled  to  remove  him  from  posses- 
sion of  his  cottage  and  garden,  by  notice,  acooraing  to 
the  covenant  in  the  agreement  under  which  he  holds  pos- 
session. 

"As  the  principal  object  desired  by  the  Rev.  R  R.  Be- 
Dyon  is  the  wel&re  and  comfort  of  his  tenantry,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  see  the  advantage  that«nust  arise  from  conduct- 
ing themselves  respectfully  and  orderly,  and  keeping  their 
cottages  and  gardens  as  directed ;  a  proper  attention  to 
which  will  alone  secure  to  them  their  respective  occiq>a- 
tions.** 

The  observance  of  these  regulations  is  enforced  by  a 
written  agreement  signed  by  each  tenant  If  the  tenant 
refuses  to  leave  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  the  landlord 
has  the  power,  under  the  Small  Tenements  Act,  of  forcibly 
removing  him,  upon  application  to  the  County  Court  I 
was  informed,  however,  by  his  steward,  that  it  was  very 
rarely  that  tins  power  was  called  into  requisition,  the  ten- 
ants, generally  speaking,  being  very  cuefol  to  fulfil  the 
terras  of  the  agreement 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  which,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  the  poor  people  complain,  is  that  of  their 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  parish-rates,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  they  pay  for  the  rent  of  their  cottages.  Speaking  to 
a  poor  woman,  who  resided  in  a  cottage  of  her  cfwn  near 
Woolpit,  ftnd  whose  husband  was  in  almost  constant  work, 
she  said : — "  One  of  the  most  ^iiellest  things  as  I  know 
is  to  make  the  poor  dear  people  pay  the  rat^.  I'm  better 
off  than  some  of  'em,  beciftuse  I  don't  have  no  rent  to  pay, 
but  there's  a  hape  of  people  that  can't  afford  to  pay  it 
nohowa.  There's  my  poor  daughter  has  to  pay  2s  9d.  Or 
is.  8d.  every  time  they  call  for  a  rate,  and  I'm  sure  they're 
oflien  obliged  to  go  without  wittles  to  pay  it  It's  a  cruel 
thing — ^it  makes  the  poor  dear  people  run  in  debt  for 
things  they  ought  to  pay  for,  and  puts  things  in  their 
minds  that  they  never  thought  or  dreamt  on,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  some  good  gentleman  will  .take  the  matter 
up,  and  write  to  the  Crovemment  and  let  'em  know  how 
the  poor  laborer  is  put  upon«  Everything  comes  from 
them — ^if  they  war'nt  to  work  what  could  the  rich  folks 
dot  They'd  starve,  and  yet  they  makes  him  pay  the 
rates.  Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thing,  indeed  it  is.  The  poor 
dear  laborer  has  to  go  a  throshmg^  tearing  his  poor  inside 
out,  and  can't  get  nothing  when  he's  out  but  his  bit  of 
l»ead  and  a  drop  of  water  from  the  ditc)i,  without  even  a 
crum'  o'  pork,  i^nd  ^m  wben  be  oomes  borne,  why  all 
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tbat*s  for  him  is  to  go  to  the  pail  for  a  soop  o'  water,  or 
have  perhaps  a  little  totike  tea,  or  boiled  water  with  a  crum^ 
o'  Bugar  in  it — ^perhaps  not  that" 

The  wages  of  the  laborer  vary  rather  considerably  in 
different  portions  of  Suffolk.  Previously  to  the  harvest, 
the  maximum  paid  to  field  laborers  was  Os.  a  week.  In 
many  other  parts,  principally  in  the  western  division,  the 
wages  were  not  more  than  8s.  Since  the  harvest,  however, 
there  has  been  a  very  general  reduction  of  Is.  per  week, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clare  and  Cavendish  the  farm- 
ers had  very  generally  come  to  a  resolution  to  reduce  the 
wagts  to  6s.  for  married  men,  with  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  women  and  unmarried  men,  But 
although  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  is  the  nominal  amount  of 
wages  pmd  to  the  laborers,  it  is  in  fact  somewhat  more 
tban  that.  During  ^  hay  time"  and  harvest  an  increased 
rate  of  wages  is  paid.  During  the  hay-making  season  the 
laborers  get  in  some  cases  double  wages,  in  others  about 
50  per  cent  more ;  that  is  to  say,  a  laborer  who  may  have 
previously  been  receiving  8s.,  will  then  make  12s,  per 
week.  In  addition  to  the  money  increase,  they  also  have 
what  they  call  "  fours,"  which  consists  in  having  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  at  four  o*clock.  During  the  harvest 
month,  too,  the  men  generally  get  double  wages,  or  in 
case  where  it  is  done  by  piecework,  a  number  of  men  join 
together  and  take  so  many  acres,  which  they  undertake  to 
reap  at  a  certain  price,  in  such  cases  the  men  will  earn, 
upon  an  average,  from  £S  to  £5  during  the  month.  A 
custom  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  county  of  giving  the 
men  three  bushels  of  malt  at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 
During  the  harvest,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  the  men 
are  allowed  what  is  called  **  a  taking  supper,"  which  is  a 
supper  given  to  the  men  at  the  time  of  making' the  agree- 
ment ;  the  '*  half-way  supper,"  when  the  work  is  about 
half  completed ;  and  the  final  supper,  called  the  ^  harvest 
home,"  when  the  grain  is  carted  and  stacked. 

The  appropriation  among  the  laborers  generally  of  their 
earnings  is  usually  that  the  amount  earned  in  harvest 
pays  the  rent — ^the  hay-making  wages  go  for  clothes— ^and 
the  produce  of  the  gleaning  pays  the  shoemaker.  Li  too 
many  cases,  tmfortunately,  this  mode  of  distribution  cannot 
be  adhered  to.  The  majority  of  the  laborers  have  nothing 
to  do  during  the  winter,  and  where  they  can,  they  are 
compelled  to  run  in  debt  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  extra  money  earned  in  harvest  too  frequently  goes  to 
pay  off  ^*  the  old  score."  A  few  extra  weeks  of  wet  wea- 
ther, or  sickness  in  the  family,  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  their  nicely-adjusted  financial  schemes.  If  you  ask  the 
laborer  how  he  manages  to  pay  his  rent,  live,  and  clothe 
himself  upon  bis  wages,  the  usual  answer  given  to  you  will 
be  something  of  this  sort,  •*  Why,  2ur,  I  don*t  know  how 
we  manages;  if  you  wur  a  laboring  man  yourself  you 
would  know,  I  aur  say."  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  contained  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  answer ;  but 
as  to  any  information  you  can  get  upon  the  subject  it  is 
almost  out  of  the  questiont  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mystery  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  unable  to 
explain  it  to  you. 

jBut  the  wages  as  given  above  include  only  those  paid 
to  married  men ;  a  custom  very  generally  prevails  of  giv- 
ing the  unmarried  considerably  less  than  the  married  men. 
Few  of  the  unmarried  men  get  more  than  6s.,  the  majority 
but  58.  per  week ;  but,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  labor 
obtained  by  the  fiiriner  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  able  to  get  a  much  larger  amount  of  work 
from  the  young  unmarried  men  than  fit)m  the  married 
and  older  ones.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  make  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  two 
classes.  Besides  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding,  the  policy 
is  of  the  moat  doubtful  character ;  by  giving  a  young  man 
of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  a  lower  rate  of  wages 


than  they  would  give  to  one  who  was  probably  his  junior, 
but  who  could  call  himself  a  married  man,  they  almost 
compel  them  in  self-defence  to  marry  early,  and,  in  tLe 
great  majority  of  cases,  additional  burdens  are,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  upon  the  parishes.  Accustomed  up  to  the 
period  of  his  marriage  to  live  under  the  roof  of  hispareots, 
allowing  them  a  portion  of  his  earnings  for  his  food  and 
lodging,  and  when  thrown  out  of  work  having  his  parente 
to  (all  back  upon — ^which  in  a  great  many  instances  is  the 
case — ^he  ki;iows  nothing  of  the  extreme  privations  uhlcli 
others  less  favorably  situated  than  himself  have  to  endure. 
He  is  married  however ;  he  is  entered  upon  the  fermer's 
list  as  a  married  man,  and  forthwith  his  wages  are  raised 
from  5s.  or  6s.  to  8s.,  or  perhaps  9s.  His  wife  may  or 
may  not  possess  those  peculiar  qualities  which  are  indift- 
pensably  necessary  to  the  laborer  who  desires  to  make 
both  ends  meet  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their 
married  life  they  are  subject  to  the  greatest  privations. 
The  expenses  of  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  hare 
come  upon  them,  and  the  earnings  of  the  husband,  eien 
if  in  constant  work,  are  insufficient  for  thar  support  The 
children  are  too  young  to  earn  anything  wherewith  to  as- 
sist the  general  stock  ;  the  wife  is  unabfe  to  earn  anytbiog, 
because  the  fiimily  ia  too  young  to  be  left  Sicbes8» 
perhaps,  cornea  upon  them ;  the  husband  is  unable  to 
work ;  and  finally  the  union  receives  the  whole  of  them; 
and  the  farmer  who  grudgingly  paid  him  his  paltiy  pit- 
tance of  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  aa  an  unmarried  laborer, 
has  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  injudicious  economy,  by  sup- 
porting the  laborer,  with  his  femily,  in  a  state  of  icUeness. 
Many  instances  of  this  have  come  under  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

The  wages  paid  to  boys  uBder  16  seldom  exceed  8s.  per 
week,  and  the  women  seldom  earn  more  than  58.  I  bare 
not  met  with  any  case  in  which  a  higher  rate  than  that  has 
been  paid,  and  for  one  who  is  paid  so  much  thwe  arehoa- 
dreds  who  receive  less. 

The  diet  of  Uie  laborer  may  be  summed  up  in  tvo 
words — bread  and  notatoes*  Meat  is  comparatively  ^• 
known  to  them.  'l  can  assure  you  solemnly,"  sud  & 
laborer  to  me,  who  was  in  pretty  constant  work,  "I  doD^ 
get  a  bit  of  meat  from  one  month's  end  to  another. 
'^Last  Sunday,"  said  a  poor  woman  whose  cottage  1  visit- 
ed, ''we  had  a  bit  of  pork  that  I  gave  9d*for;  it  was  the 
first  hit  that  we'd  had  for  many  a  long  weeL  What  ve 
didn't  eat  for  dinner  on  Sunday  my  husband  took  viu^ 
him  when  he  went  to  work  on  Monday."  "Lor,UesB 
you,"  said  another,  **  we  shouldn't  know  ouraelve  *'— '^ 
meat"  ''My  son,"  said  the  poor  woman  whose 
I  have  described  at  Barrow,  "  sometimes  buys  a  pig  to 
a^ain,  and  then  he  has  his  head."  A  poOT  woman  v» 
dmg  in  Hare-court,  Bury,  whose  husband  earned  8s. » 
wedc  at  a  malster's  at  Fomham,  and  who  was  necessanly 
absent  all  the  week  in  consequence  of  the  distance  t(xa 
his  home  at  which  he  was  compelled  to  work,  gave  m^ 
the  following  as  their  weekly  expenditure : — 

Bent  .        .        ,     Is.  6d. 

One  stone  of  flour    . 

Baking     .... 

A  piece  of  pork  on  Sundays 

Potatoes  .... 

}oz.  tea    ^ 

^Ib.  sugar 

^Ib.  butter        •        .    ,    • 

Total        .    4    ^ 

leaving  3s.  3|d.  for  the  support  of  her  husband  during  the 
week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  Is.  a  week  for  his  ovb 
lodging.  They  had  no  fcmily,  had  lived  twenty-^eren 
years  in  the  same  house,  and  owed  only  one  weets  f^ 
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**  We  never  gets  pork,  except  on  Sundays,  and  then  my 
hosband  is  at  home.  I  don't  think  about  none  all  the 
veek ;  and  it  is  no  use  a  thinking  about  it,  if  you  oan't  get 
it,"  said  the  sharp  little  woman,  resuming  her  work  at 
making  flour  sacks,  at  which  she  informed  me  she  could 
"  ame,  if  she  got  up  before  dayHght,  and  l^orked  all  day, 
the  remunerating  sum  of  6d.  When  she  was  mending 
sacks  ^  she  only  got  a  halfpenny  a-piece,"  and  they  took 
her  ahnost  as  long  to  mend  as  a  new  one  did  to  make. 
She  ^couldn't  metS  mora  than  four  dosen  in  a,  week.'' 


"  BAMmUPTCT— BANKING." 

Fassx AH  HoHT,  'Eb^  JEiUcT  of  ike  MerekanUt  Magasnnet  <£«. 

In  discussion  upon  '^  the  great  subjects  of  currency  and 
finance,"  we  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  distiBdion  between 
real  capital,  possessing  intrinsks  value,  and  money,  which  is 
but  a  legal  representative  of  value,  and  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Aocordinff  to  the  definition,  which  has  never 
been  disputed,  anyuing  which,  without  exchange,  can  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  man,  possesses  real  valu^ — ^is 
capital ;  while  money,  constituted  by  law  or  agreement,  a 
representative  of  capital,  is  useful  only  as  a  means  by 
which  Itrtides  possessing  real  value  can  be  exchanged.  The 
position  that  money  is  merely  a  tepresentative  of  value, 
can  be  demonstrated  by  instituting  a  comparison  between 
a  doUar  and  any  article  fitted  for  the  use  of  man — a 
bushel  of  wheat,  for  example.  We  see  that  the  dollar  is 
useless,  except  as  it  will  procure  the  wheat,  or  other  cor- 
responding article,  and  that  its  value  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  t2ie  latter ;  while  the  value  of  the 
wheat  would  be  the  same  were  there  no  dollar  in  the 
world.  At  the  time  when  all  currency  consisted  of  the 
precious  metals,  some  argument  in  &vor  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  money  might  have  been  drawn  fifom  tlie  uses  to 
whidi  its  component  materials  could  be  applied.  That 
time  has  long  since  passed,  and  money  must  now  be  re- 
garded solely  in  its  capacities  of  a  representative  of  value 
and  a  medium  of  exchange*  That  monev,  as  currency,  is 
valuable  only  in  proportion  to  what  it  will  procure,  is,  to 
me,  a  self^dent  truth,  which  must  ultimately  take  the 
place  of  its  opposing  &lsify,  now  so  prevalent,  that  any 
given  thing  is  worth  only  so  much  as  it  will  fetch  in 
money. 

As  before  said,  the  distinction  above  referred  to  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of  in  discuisions  respecting  currency  and 
finance,  and  your  correspondent,  G.  3.,  though  evidently 
eonsdotts  of  it,  has  not  always  kept  it  in  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  or  he  would  not  have  cavilled  at 
the  proposition,  that  ^  the  burden  of  interest  on  our  debts 
must  beJborne  by  production,"  with  reference  to  the  counter 
statement  that  ^  money  does  not  produce ;"  nor  have  gra- 
tuitously maintained,  in  this  connection,  that  ^  capital  con- 
tributes its  share  to  production ;"  a  position  whidi  no  one 
disputes,  and  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
interest  on  money. 

That  the  rent  of  lands  must  correspond  to  the  rent  of 
money,  is  true ;  and  there  can  be  no.  doubt  that  "  the  in- 
come derived  frc^n  all  capital  jus  too  great ;"  and  that  "'  the 
tendency  to  bankruptcy  is  general,  in  all  cksses  who  use 
property  not  their  own,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  mercantile 
community ;"  but,  as  this  class  is  preeminent  in  that  re- 
spect^ the  burden  Ms  most  heavily  upon  it,  and  the  Inti- 
mate effects  are  here  most  clearly  manifested.  This 
tendency  to  bankruptcy  prevails  wherever  excessive,  though 
legal  interest  is  paid  upon  a  portion,  if  a  large  one,  of  me 
capital  empkyed.  Frequent  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
fanns  beiug  sacrificed  to  meet  the  payment  of  mortgage 
notes  representing  one-half  the  amount  of  the  original 
puidiaBe  money ;  and  G.  B.'s  experience  differs  from  that 


of  most  men  if  such  instances,  or  similar  ones  in  other 
pursuits,  have  not  fiillen  under  his  own  observation.  That 
the  payment  of  excessive  interest  upon  a  small  portion  of 
any  man's  active  capital  should  not  consume  the  whole 
is  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  it  may  be  for  his  advan- 
tage to  pay  it ;  but  such  interest  is  none  the  less  unjust 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  price  of  the  use  of 
money,  though  corresponding  to  that  of  the  use  of  produc- 
tive capital,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  more  than 
the  latter,  as  is  now  the  case,  or  even  equal  to  it.  Produc- 
tive capital  pre-suppos€S  the  continued  exercise  of  useful 
activity,  of  mind  or  body,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
and  thus  contains  an  important  element,  of  which  monsy 
is  devoid.  Nor  is  tiie  amount  of  money  borrowed  on  in- 
terest so  small,  in  proportion  to  productive  capital,  as  G. 
B.  would  indicate  in  hb  argument  The  loans  of  the 
banks  alone  in  the  state  of  New  Yoik  amount  to  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  $100,000,000,  as  seen  by  the  Controller's 
stateo^ent  of  22d  September,  1849,  while  the  interest-bear- 
ing debts  due  to  individuals,  and  not  included  in  those 
loans,  must  amount  to  many  times  this  sum.  To  the  ex- 
cessive interest  paid  on  this  immense  money  loan  is  owing 
the  enhancement  of  rents,  of  the  price  of  produce  to  con- 
sumers, and  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  producers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  upon  whom  the  burden  ulti- 
mately falls. 

The  fact  that  excessive  interest  is  paid,  in  a  measure,  to 
our  own  citizens,  and  not  entirely  to  foreign  countries, 
does,  indeed,  make  a  difference  in  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  none  whatever  as  regards  the  abstrac- 
tion from  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  it  It  tends, 
moreover,  to  divide  our  people  more  and  more  into  oppo- 
sing classes ;  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer ; 
to  accumulate  the  properly  of  the  country  in  a  few  hands. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  preventing  long-continued 
accumulation  by  inheritance,  and  the  extent  of  our  public 
lands,  aff<^ding  a  refuge  to  the  impoverished,  we  snould 
soon  see  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  masses  of  Europe,  with  nothing  that  they  could 
absolutely  call  their  own. 

G.  B.  depreciates  the  statistical  tables  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  and  asserts  that  thev  prove  nothing. 
At  any  rate,  thev  are  the  only  data  we  have  to  rely  upon 
in  determining  the  yearly  increase  of  value  in  those  States. 
If  they  are  laulty  in  one  year,  they  are  probably  so  in 
another,  and  one  error  must  be  allowed  to  balance  the 
other.     If;  in  fact^  the  wealth,  per  inhabitant,  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  diminished  during  the  past,  or  any  ten 
years,  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  industry  of  her  peo- 
ple, what  a  lesson  does  this  teach  us  respecting  the  effect 
of  the  enormous   amount  of  interest  now  paid  by  this 
country  to  Europe  f     I  notice,  by  the  last  returns,  that 
the  increase  of  property  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  during 
1849  is  less  than  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  her  capital. 
Does  not  this  low  rate  of  increase  show  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  her  citizens  has  been  with- 
drawn in  the  shape  of  interest,  rent,  <fec  f 
.  That  **  capital  is  civilization"  I  do  not  dispute ;  but  that 
'*  to  encourage  its  accumulation  '  in  a  few  hands'  is  the 
method  to  reduce  its  price,"  I  deny ;  and  such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  present  monetary  system.     If  capital    be 
civilization,  the  vices  of  civilization  may  be  traced  to  any 
vice  shown  to  be  inherent  in  our  system  with  regard  to 
capital.    If,  as  I  hold,  the  inherent  vice  of  that  system  be 
proved  to  be  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  on  money,  by 
removing  this  we  may  hope  to  remove  those  vices  of  civi- 
lization which  correspond  to  it ;  among  others,  bankruptcy 
and  pauperism. 

On  reading  what  I  have  written,  I  find  that  I  have 
sometimes  departed  from  the  strict  mercantile  poitt  of 
view.    I  was  compelled  to  this  by  the  course  of  argument 
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puisued  by  your  correspondent,  G.  B^  and  hope  that  you 
will  not,  on  that  account,  consider  this  paper  unfitted  for 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine.  The  subject  under  considera- 
tion IS,  in  truth,  of  the  deepest  importance  to  every  one, 
whether  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  or  not ;  whether 
rich  or  poor.  We  all  wish  to  accumulate ;  to  secure  the 
means  of  future  comfort;  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  espe- 
cially for  our  children,  our  posterity.  Now  there  can  be 
no  man  among  us  so  rich  as  to  warrant  the  hope,  on  his 
part,  that  any  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  his 
descendants  will,  after  a  few  generations,  be  in  what  are 
considered  comfortable  circumstances.  All  experience 
shows  us,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  must,  under  our 
present  monetary  system,  belong  to  those  classes  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  daily  earnings  for  their  support 
What  is  the  fate  of  not  a  few  of  tnese  is  shown  by  the 
recent  report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  a  report  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
characterize,  but  which  must  excite  feelings  of  horror  and 
commiseration  in  all  who  read  it. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  excessive  rate  of  interest  is 
the  cause  oi  the  progressive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few ;  of  bankruptcy,  pauperism,  and  their  atten- 
dant evils — consequently,  the  radical  vice  of  our  system — 
I  hone  that  this  subject  will  be  treated  with  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands,  and  discussed  with  the 
frankness  of  men  who  recognize  the  existence  of  a  great 
evil|  and  earnestly  desire  a  remedy. 

I  remain  yours  truly,        f.  o.  s. 


**  Strange,  and  passing  strange,  that  the  relation  between  tiu 
two  sexes,  the  passion  of  love  in  short,  should  not  be  taken  in. 
to  deeper  consideration  by  our  teachers  and  our  le^kton. 
Must  lo.ve  be  always  discussed  in  blank  verse,  as  if  it  were  i 
thing  to  be  played  In  tragedies  or  sung  in  song— a  subject  for 
pretfy  poems  and  wicked  novels,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prosaic  current  of  our  everyday  exiatence,  our  monl  wel. 
fare  and  eternal  salvation  f  Must  love  be  ever  treated  with  pro- 
faneness,  as  a  mere  illnsiont  or  with  Hear,  as  a  mere  diseue! 
or  with  shame,  aa  a  mere  weakness  !  or  with  levity,  as  a  urn 
accident  ?  Whereas,  it  is  a  great  mystery  and  a  great  necessi. 
ty,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  existence,  morality  and 
happiness— -myBteriotts,  oniveraal,  inevitable  as  death.  Wbj 
then  should  love.be  treated  less  seriously  than  death !  It  is  is 
serious  a  thing.  Love  and  death,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  ho- 
man  life,  the  author  and  finisher  of  existence,  the  two  poles  on 
which  Good's  universe  turns ;  whieh  He,  oar  FaUier  and  Cro. 
tor,  has  pUeed  beyond  our  arbitration— -bevond  tiie  reach  of 
that  election  and  firee  will  which  He  haa  left  as  in  all  other 
things." 

And  how  finely  does  she  take  those  to  task  who,  bj 
cruel  repressive  measures,  commenced  in  the  veiy  in&Dcj 
of  feeling,  treat  the  finest  Sections  of  the  heart  as  thongii 
they  were  noxious  weeds — ^women  who,  their  souls  posBe^- 
ed  by  the  ooldbit  idba,  preach  unceasingly  to  fair  girlhood 
the  abominable  doctrine  that  Happiness  fixes  her  throne 
only  on  a  bag  of  yellow  guineas  or  a  tM  of  bank-noto. 
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MB&  JAMESON. 

In  that  band  of  noble  women  who  sedulously  strive  to 
make  England  worthy  to  be,  like  old  Greece.  "  the  thinking 
head  and  throbbing  heart  of  the  universe,''  Mrs.  Jameson 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  She  has  traveled  much, 
both  in  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the  realms  of  mind, 
and  she  has  given  the  results  to  the  world  in  right  eloquent 
language^  colored  with  the  rich  hues  of  an  elevated  poetic 
fancy. 

A  stranger  to  her  writings  cannot  read  half  a  dozen  con- 
secutive  pages  of  any  of  her  works  without  guessing  the 
^'  manner  of  spirit  she  is  o^"  and  he  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed if  he  expects  to  find  in  her  a  genuine  woman.  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  no  mere  utterer  of  stereotyped  prettinesses— 
none  of  your  female  dealers  in  that  species  of  sentiment 
which  glitters  very  showily  to  be  sure,  but  is  about  as  natu- 
ral as  a  Berlin  wool  rosebud. 

The  "  whited  sepulchre  "  is,  alas  !  in  many  respects,  the 
appropriate  symbol  of  our  vaunted  civilization.  The  pur- 
ple robe  with  which  this  civilization  has  covered  over  the 
^tering  corruptions  of  society  Mrs.  Jameson  has  coura- 
geously lifted  up,  and  looked  beneath  through  eyes  blinded 
with  tears.  Nay  more,  she  has  dared  to  reveal  the  "  secrets 
of  the  prison-house."  She  has  boldly  stepped  beyond  the 
circle  of  false  decorum,  which  a  tyrannous  public  opinion 
has  drawn  around  woman,  and,  in  a  voice  that  has  brought 
the  burning  blush  of  shame  into  the  face  of  every  son  of 
Adam  possessed  of  a  heart,  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
sisters. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  last  published  work  (*'  Essays  and  Me- 
moirs Illustrative  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Social  Morals,") 
oontiuns  an  excellent  paper  on  '^The  Social  Position  of 
Mothers  and  Grovemesses,"  as  also  one  on  "  Woman's  Mis- 
sion," full  of  sad  truths. 

Here  is  her  appeal  for  the  universal  solemn  recognition 
of  the  passion  of  Love ;  that  passion  implanted  in  us  by 
the  great  God,  to  ripen  into  excellence  the  nobler  faculties 
of  our  being,  which  would  else  remain  undeveloped— almost 
unknown  even  to  ourselves : — 


HUMBOLDT. 

Humboldt  is  the  great  attraction  wherever  he  goea.  I& 
spite  of  his  four-score  years  he  looks  as  hale  and  hearty 
«ai  is  as  cheerful  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  He  has  the 
kindest,  most  benevolent  countenance,  the  mildest  blue  eves 
and  most  gentle  manners  ima^nable ;  and  as  to  his  cod- 
versation,  it  is  eloquence  distilled,  flowii^  smoothlj  and 
unceasingly,  charming  all  to  whom  he  addresses  hnmelf, 
causing  them  to  wonder  how  the  mind  of  one  nun  oonld 
grasp  and  retain  such  univenal  knowledge.  I  was  sm^msed 
to  learn  that  it  was  not  until  be  was  thirty  years  of  age 
that  he  really  oonunenced  his  travels ;  but  he  bid  been 
preparing  himself  since  boyhood,  and  started  forth  a  gBolo- 
gist,  mineralogist,  botanist,  anatomist  and  lingtust  He 
traveled  under  the  moet  favorable  dreumstanoes,  being  per- 
sonally very  easy  in  money  naatters,  and  beiiig  aided  who- 
ever he  went  by  the  different  governments  and  scientific 
Without  this  he  could  not  have  acquired  all  th 


men. 


knowledge  he  possesses.  Many  of  your  readers  are  &miliir 
with  his  travels,  but  do  they  know  how  he  has  toiled  and 
labored  to  give  hia  fellow  men  the  benefit  of  those  tnrel^! 
We  talk  of  prolific  writers,  but  notie  will  bear  mentionii)^ 
by  the  side  of  Humboldt  Some  idea  of  what  he  h^ 
done  may  be  obt»bed  by  the  fiictthat  one6et(IdosotiDeaD 
one  edition)  alone  of  his  works  costs  ten  thottwid  doU^- 
A  space  of  two  yards  long  in  his  library  is  occupied  by  ^ 
works  on  Botany-— all  folios,  and  written  in  Latin.  Hespeab 
understands  and  writes  perfectly  the  English,  French,  S[4c* 
isli,  Italian.  Portuguese,  Sanscript  and  German,  besidi'S 
having  a  partial  knowledge  of  neariy  all  other  language 
He  never  sleeps  more  than  four  hours,  and  says  that  tas^ 
boyhood  he  never  required  more.  Ail  the  work  he  ^ 
done,  all  that  ten  thousand  dollars'  Worth  of  wri^  ^ 
been  done  at  nighty  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  thwe ; 
he  never  works  at  any  other  time.  He  is  the  intinoate  and 
beloved  friend  of  the  King,  and  for  several  years  pa»^  ^ 
resided  in  the  palace.  At  Potsdam  and  in  Berlin  his  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments  are  near  the  King. 

As  I  before  said,  he  goes  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  v^ 
morning  in  winter  and  at  two  in  summer,  rises  at  six  or 
seven,  tokes  a  perfectly  cold  bath,  then  his  coffee,  andein 
ploys  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  until  dinner  time  in  read- 
mg  and  answering  the  letters  he  receivea.  I  mJ  ^/^ 
mainder  of  the  day,  but  he  always  reaerves  two  hours,  from 
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with  her  outward  adornings,  and  with  the  tone  of  flattery 
and  fulsome  adulation  too  often  addressed  to  her.  True, 
nature  has  made  a  difference  in  her  oon6guratu>n,  her 
physical  strength,  her  voioe,  &c. — and  we  ask  no  change — 
we  are  satisfied  with  nature.  But  how  have  neglect  and 
mismanagement  increased  this  difference !  It  is  our  duty  to 
develop  these  natural  powers  by  suitable  exerdse,  so  that 
they  may  be  strengthened  ^  by  reason  of  use."  In  the 
ruder  state  of  society,  woman  is  made  to  bear  heavy  burdens, 
while  her  *Mord  and  master"  walks  idly  by  her  side.  In 
the  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained,  if  cultivated  and 
refined  woman  would  bring  all  her  powers  into  use,  she 
might  engage  in  pursuits  which  she  now  shrinks  from  as 
beneath  her  proper  vocation.  The  energies  of  men  need 
not  then  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  counting-house  and 
common  business  of  life,  in  order  that  women  in  fitshionable 
sodetv  may  be  supported  in  their 'daily  promenades  and 
nightly  visits  to  tiie  theater  and  ball-room.  *  *  « 
The  question  is  often  asked,  ^  What  does  woman  want 
more  than  she  enjoys!  What  is  she  seeking  to  obtsdn? 
Of  what  rights  is  she  deprived?  What  privileges  are 
withheld  from  her  I  I  answer,  she  asks  nothing  as  favor, 
but  as  right :  she  wants  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  moral, 
responsible  beiiig.  She  is  seeking  not  to  be  ^vemed  by 
laws,  in  the  making  of  which  she  has  no  voice.  She  is 
deprived  of  almost  every  right  in  civil  society,  and  is  a 
cypher  in  the  nation,  except  in  the  right  of  presenting  a 
petition.  In  religious  society  her  disabilities,  as  already 
pointed  out,  have  greatly  retarded  her  progress.  Her  ex- 
clusion from  the  pulpit  or  ministry — her  duties  marked  out 
for  her  by  her  equal  brother  man,  subject  to  creeds,  rules, 
and  disciplines  made  for  her  by  him — ^this  is  unworthy  her 
true  dignity.  In  marriage,  there  is  assumed  superiority,  on 
the  part  of  the  husband,  and  admitted  inferiority,  with 
the  promise  of  obedience,  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  This 
subject  calls  loudly  for  examination,  in  order  that  the  wrong 
may  be  rechessed.  Oustoms,  suited  to  darker  ages  in 
EiffterB  countries,  are  not  binding  upon  enBghtened  society. 
The  solemn  covenant  of  mamage  may  be  entered  into 
without  these  lordly  assumptions,  and  humiliating  conces- 
sions and  promises.         ♦        ♦         ♦ 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  make  the  demand  for  the 
political  rights  of  woman ;  because  this^claim  is  so  distaste- 
ful to  the  age.  W(»nan  shrinks,  in  th^  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, from  taking  any  interest  in  politics.  The  events  of 
the  French  Rev<dution,  and  the  claim  for  woman's  rights, 
are  held  up  to  her  as  a  warning.  But  let  us  not  look  at 
the  excesses  of  woman  alone,  at  that  period;  but  remem- 
ber that  the  age  was  marked  with  extravagances  and  wicked- 
ness in  men  as  well  as  women.  Indeed,  political  life  abounds 
with  these  excesses,  and  with  shameful  outrage.  Who 
knows  but  that  if  woman  acted  her  part  in  governmental 
affairs  there  might  be  an  entire  change  in  the  turmoil  of 
political  life  ?  It  becomes  man  to  speak  modestly  of  his 
ability  to  act  without  her.  K  woman's  judgment  were 
exercised,  why  might  she  not  aid  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  she  is  governed  f  Lord  Brougham  remarked  that  the 
works  of  Harriet  Martineau  upon  Political  Economy  were 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  political  writer  of  the  present 
time.  The  first  few  chapters  of  her  '^Society  in  America," 
her  views  of  a  Republic,  and  of  Government  generally, 
furnish  evidence  of  woman's  capacity  to  embrace  subjects 
of  universal  interest 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  woman  to  vote,  or  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
government.  Her  right  to  the  elective  franchise,  however, 
is  the  same,  and  should  be  yielded  to  her,  whether  she  ex- 
ercise that  right  or  not.  Would  that  men,  too,  would  have 
graces  and  proper  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  but  let  not  no  participation  in  a  government  based  upon  the  life-taking 
these  degenerate  into  a  land  of  effeminacy,  in  which  she  is  principle — upon  retaliation  and  the  sword.  It  is  unworthy 
satisfied  to  be  the  mere  plaything  or  toy  of  society,  content  I  a  Christian  nation.    But  when,  in  the  diffusion  of  light 


twelve  to  two,  to  receiving  his  friends ;  but  with  that  ex- 
ception }ie  does  nothing  but  attend  to  his  correspondence. 
He  says  he  receives  on  an  average  between  two  and  ^ee 
hundred  thousand  letters  a  year!  and  to  nearly  aU  of  them 
he  sends  replies.  He  gets  letters  firom  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  from  the  most  remote  comers.  His  evenings  are  al- 
ways spent  vrith  the  King,  in  his  Majesty's  private  apart- 
ments ;  and  thus  his  Hfe  passes,  calmly  and  peaceably :  and 
while  he  is  engaged  in  the  purest  and  most  elevated  of  all 
enjoyments,  tJ^  of  impartmg  to  others  portions  of  the 

n  stock  of  knowledge  he  possesses,  he  patientiy  waits 
le  time  when  he  shall  be  called  from  the  earth  he  has 
studied  so  deeply 

A  sdentific  society  never  holds  a  meeting  here  without 
receiving  some  valuable  communication  from  Humboldt ; 
and  it^is  always  something  new,  something  which  he  seems 
to  have  reserved  for  that  especial  occasion,  and  never  to 
have  given  to  world  before.  He  says  he  still  studies  as 
diligenUy  as  he  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  does  not  feel 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  at  all  diminished. — St.  Zauia 
JUpMiean, 

BIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

Eztraets  from  a  "IMsooorBe  on  Woman,  by  Lvcrstia  Morr,"  de- 
lirered  at  the  AsBsmhly  BaUdingB»  Afladelphia,  December 
17, 1849. 

This  age  is  notable  for  its  works  of  men^  and  b^evo- 
lence — ^for  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  reform  the  inebriate 
and  degraded,  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  suffering. 
Women  as*  well  as  men  are  interested  in  these  works  of 
justice  and  mercy.  They  are  efficient  oo-workeva,  thor 
talents  axe  eaUed  into  profitable  exercise,  their  labots 
are  effective  in  each  department  of  reform.  The  bless- 
ing to  the  merciful,  to  the  peacemaker,  is  equal  to  man  and 
woman.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  now  that  she  is  in- 
creasingly qualified  for  usefulness,  that  any  view  should  be 
presented  calculated  to  retard  her  labors  of  love. 

Why  should  not  a  woman  seek  to  be  a  reformer!  If  she 
is  to  shrink  firom  being  such  an  ioonodast  as  shall  "  break 
the  image  of  man's  lower  worship,''  as  so  long  held  up  to 
view ;  if  she  is  to  fear  to  exercise  her  reason,  and  her  no- 
blest powers,  lest  she  should  be  thought  to  ^  attempt  to 
act  the  man,"  and  not  *^  acknowledge  his  supremacy ;"  if 
she  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  narrow  sphwe  assigned  her 
by  man,  nor  aspire  to  a  higher,  lest  she  should  transcend 
the  bounds  of  female  delicacy,  truly  it  is  a  mounful  pros- 
pect for  a  woman.  We  would  admit  all  the  difference 
that  our  gr^t  and  beneficent  Creator  has  made  in  the  re- 
lation of  man  and  woman,  nor  would  we  seek  to  disturb 
this  relation ;  but  we  deny  that  the  present  position  of  woman 
is  her  truesphere ef  usefdmess,  until  the  disabilities  and  disad- 
vantages, religious,  civil,  and  social,  which  impede  her  pro- 
gress are  removed  out  of  her  way.  These  restrictions  have 
enervated  her  mind  and  paralvzed  her  powers.  While  man 
assumes  that  the  present  is  ue  original  state  designed  for 
woman,  that  the  eristinff  ^*  differences  are  not  arbitrary  nor 
the  result  of  aoddenty"  but  grounded  in  nature,  she  will 
not  make  the  necessary  effort  to  obtain  her  just  rights,  lest 
it  should  subject  her  to  the  kind  of  scorn  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  she  has  been  spoken  of. 

So  fer  firom  her  ^ambition  leading  her  to  attempt  to 
act  the  man,"  she  needs  all  the  encouragement  she  can  re- 
ceive, by  the  removal  of  obstacles  fix>m  her  path,  in  order 
that  she  may  become  a  "  true  woman."  As  it  is  desirable 
that  man  should  act  a  manly  and  generous  part,  not  ^  man- 
nish," so  let  woman  be  urged  to  exercise  a  dignified  and 
romanly  bearing,  not  womanish.    Let  her  cultivate  all  the 
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and  intdiigenoe,  a  convention  shall  be  called  to  make  regu- 
lations for  self-government,  on  Christian,  non-resistant  prin- 
ciples, I  see  no  good  reason  why  woman  should  not 
participate  in  such  an  assemblage,  taking  part  equally  with 
man. 

Walker,  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  introduction  to  American 
law,  says  f  *^  With  regard  to  political  rights,  females  form 
a  positive  exception  to  the  gmeral  doctrine  of  equality. 
They  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  fonnation  or  administration 
of  government    They  cannot  vote  or  hold  office.    We  re- 

Suire  them  to  contribute  their  share  in  the  way  of  ta^ros,  to 
le  support  of  government,  but  allow  them  no  voice  in  its 
direction.  We  hold  them  amenable  to  the  laws  when 
made,  but  allow  them  no  share  in  making  them.  This 
language,  applied  to  males,  would  be  the  exact  definition 
of  politioil  slavery ;  applied  to  females,  custom  does  not 
teach  us  so  to  regard  iw'  Woman,  however,  is  banning 
so  to  regard  it 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  HAGUE-STTREET  TRAGEDY. 

We  have  purposely  waited  till  the  shock  of  this  terrible 
catastrophe  has  partially  subsided,  before  calling  attention 
to  some  lessons  of  univerBal  duty  which  it  su{^;ests,  and 
which  the  very  earnestness  of  personal  feeling  may  make 
us  overlook.  Mournful  pity  for  the  dead  and  respect  for 
their  remains,  commiseration  for  the  femilies  of  the  killed, 
and  for  woimded  sufferers,  admiration  of  the  heroism  of 
firemen,  and  ihdignant  horror  at  the  carelessness  which 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  such  accumulated  miseries, 
above  all,  effident  benevolence  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  bereaved,  were  the  first  rightful  promptings  of  sympa- 
thy. And  the  sincere  compassion  poured  out  by  tens  of 
thousands  upon  that  mangled  heap  of  fellow  men  beneath 
that  burning  nlin,  has  showed  how  rich  are  all  hearts  with 
hidden  kindness,  which  would  make  social  life  glorious 
with  magnanimity,  if  existing  conditions  of  industry  and 
wealth  did  not  imprison  us  in  treadmills  of  selfishness. 
But  now  it  seems  timely  to  say  that  this  tragedy  should 
be  instrumental  for  higher  ends  tlian  to  teach  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  and  to  quick- 
en a  sense  of  responsibility  in  machinists  and  engineers, 
important  as  these  ends  undeniably  are.  Such  a  mas- 
sacre should  cut  to  the  quick  the  conscience  of  this  great 
community. 

1.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  brings  home  with 
appalling  directness  their  criminal  neglect  to  the  authors 
of  tins  wholesale  homicide.  But  let  all  employers  look 
into  their  own  establishments  before  expending  the  whole 
of  their  conscientiousness  upon  their  neigbbore.  Why  is 
there  such  absolutely  universal  indifference  not  only  to  the 
physical  hfe,  health,  symmetry,  comfort,  of  our  fellows, 
but  yet  more  to  their  culture  and  character,  their  progress, 
purity  and  peace — in  workshops  and  stores,  fields  and  fao- 
tori^,  ships  and  steamboats  ?  Not  because  man  is  ^^  to- 
tally depraved,"  as  theology,  lazily  dreaming  of  genera 
theories,  and  blind  to  specific  facts,  asserts — not  because 
*^  man's  natural  state  is  that  of  war,"  as  utilitarian  politi- 


cians, belying  our  best  instincts,  and  intent  on  partial  ex- 
perience, declare ;  but  because  our  present  social  relations 
array  men's  productive  eneigies  and  physical  wants  in  an- 
tagonisHL 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  society  instils  into  young  and 
old  torpid  neglect  of  the  welfare  oi  others,  and  keen  seh- 
sibility  to  our  own  ooooerns.  .  Practically,  communities, 
like  mothers,  made  unnatural  by  vice  and  want,  driye  their 
children  from  the  door  at  break  of  day,  to  b^  or  stesi, 
fill  baskets  with  broken  meat,  and  earn  coppers  by  street- 
sweeping,  with  a  curse  and  a  threat  not  to  return  at  night 
empty-handed.  ^  Fight  your  way  through  the  jostling 
crowd  in  life's  thorough&re,  seiae  the  best  morael  at  the 
world's  scrambHng  feast,  stake  your  all  in  the  lottery  of 
success,"  is  the  lesson  taught  in  the  nursery,  at  schoc^  on 
'change,  in  legislative  halls,  aye !  in  churches.  "  Competi- 
tion "  is  the  method  whereby  commercial  civilization  re- 
peats the  old  barbarous  rule  of  killing  off  the  weaklings 
by  casting  them  out  to  starve  in  thickets  of  care,  or  to  M 
a  prey  to  brutalizing  necessity.  In  our  haste  to  wealth's 
eldorados,  we  have  not  time  to  pick  up  unfortunates  who 
tumble  overboard  fix>m  swift  steamboats  and  rushing  cars. 
Dwellers  in  cities  cannot  aflford  the  wear  and  tear  of  heart 
which  pity  for  countless  craving  sufferers  demands,  and 
learn  to  case  themselves  in  an  armor  of  jstemness,  imper- 
vious to  appeal,  which  seems  to  the  countryman  like  heart- 
less cruelty.  Seif-dependanoe,  individuality,  are  of  course 
indispensable  as  a  natire  stock,  whereon  to  graft  choice 
fruits  of  charity ;  but  competitive  isolation  rears  only  the 
crabbed  trunk,  and  kiUs  the  finer  shoot 

But  to  come  to  details: — Hia  owner  of  that  mannfiurtorj 
in  Hague-street  never  would  have  dreamed  of  subjecting 
fellow  men  to  the  frightful  risk  he  confessedly  did  had  it 
not  been  for  the  maddening  influence  of  competition  with 
rivals  in  trade,  and  a  seeming  necessity  to  combine  exces- 
sive economy  with  swift  ezecuticm.  And,  but  for  a  simi- 
lar  corrupting  efi^  of  feverish  lust  for  laige  gains  by  rap- 
id production,  the  makers  of  that  engine  would  have  de- 
stroyed it  a  thousand-fold,  sooner  than  to  have  allowed  to 
pass  fix>m  their  hands  with  misgivings  of  its  security  aa 
instrument  of  such  tremendous  power.  These  men  did 
only  what  millions  throughout  the  civilized  wosld  are  do- 
ing, under  pressure  of  the  same  motive,  eveiy  day  of  the 
year.  Adulterations  of  breadstuff^,  sugars,  drags,  and 
every  conceivable  article  of  diet,  flimsy  fiibrics  for  apparel, 
comfort  and  elegant  uses,  rickety  furniture  made  for  shov 
only,  toppling  houses,  unfit  to  stand  before  a  gale,  and  leak- 
ing in  every  storm ;  these  and  innumerable  like  abuses  are 
proo&  of  the  all-pervading,  all-poisoning  influence  of  com- 
petition. And  juries  and  judges  would  do  well,  it,  instead 
of  condemning  individuals,  they  should  trace  home  all 
little  frauds  and  infidelities  to  the  grand  mother-crime  of 
modem  society,  nisimrrsD  inteubsts. 

2.  But,  again,  let  employers,  before  pouring  out  all  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  owners  of  the  Hague-street 
workshop,  consider  their  own  injustice  to  their  ^  hands.** 
There  are  other  nM)des  of  killing  apprentioes  and  joumej- 
men  than  by  steam  explosions ;  other  modes  of  making 
cripples  and  inflicting  wounds  than  by  crushed  walls  and 
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blazing  timbers ;  other  modes  of  robbing  dependant  pa- 
rents, wives,  children,  of  sons,  husbands,  fathers,  than  by 
such  an  unprecedented  enacting  of  the  horrors  of  bom- 
bardment amidst  a  peaceful  community.  Foul  air,  dark- 
ness, dmdgeiy,  irregular  houis,  hope  deferred,  anxiety, 
despondency,  poor  diet,  scanty  clothing,  make  thousands 
of  victims  to  every  one  destroyed  by  violence.  Our  senses 
delude  conscience.  Backs  bent,  and  limbs  contracted  by 
rheumatism,  eyes  bleared  wiOi  optfaalmia,  tuberculous 
lungs,  ulcerated  stomachs  and  bowels,  fevered  or  flaccid 
brains,  unstrung  nerves,  frames  exhausted  by  stimulants ; 
we  falsely  refer  to  providential  infliction,  instead  of  seeking 
their  source  in  prevalent  inhumanities. 

Now  it  becomes  us  to  ask,  why  it  is  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  but  two-thirds  as  long  among  the  work- 
ing as  among  the  professional  classes ;  and  why,  generation 
after  generation,  workmen  so  passively  submit  to  wearing 
and  wastbg  serfdom — ^while,  on  the  other  hand,  capital 
with  such  &tal  slowness  clips  the  laborer's  thread  of  life. 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  explanation 
of  these  unfratemal  wrongs  is  to  be  found  in  the  Waoes- 
Ststsu.  Tfedk  of  eponomy  as  we  may,  and  dweU  on  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  the  few  who,  amid  particular  communi- 
ties or  ia  fevorable  seasons,  raise  themselves  by  energy  and 
thrift  into  the  class  of  employers ;  yet,  no  feet  can  be 
more  clearly  proved  by  statistics,  than  that  viewed  on  the 
large  scale,  the  Wages-Systran  throughout  the  civflized 
world  results  in  pauperism  and  the  ■  concomitant,  physical, 
mental  and  moral  deterioration  of  the  proletaiies.  Great 
manufecturing  and  oonomercial  centers  are  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  competitive  civilisation ;  toward  these  cen- 
ters gravitate,  by  material  necessities,  social  attractions,  ex- 
citements to  enterprise,  and  intellectual  stimulants,  ^surplus 
population ;  want  makes  these  rivals  the  williog  prey  of 
wealthy  speculators;  and  by  a  tendency  as  steady  and 
pervading  as  that  of  fluids  to  find  their  level,  remuneration 
for  labor  is  forevet  feUing  to  the  minimum  or  starvation 
point  Then,  again,  fluctuations  in  trade  and  production, 
bankruptcies,  vicissitudeB  of  climate,  conflagrations,  epide- 
mics, bereavements,  &c.,  continually  plunge  multitudes 
into  want,  swelling  yet  more  the  class  of  dependants  upon 
the  chance  for  daily  toil.  Thus,  Labor  becomes  the  pen- 
sioner on  Wealth. 

The  cure  and  prevention  of  this  abject  dep^idanoe  can 
be  found  only  in  the  substitution  of  Oo-partnerskip  in 
labor,  risks  and  pvofits  for  the  Wages-System.  Had  all 
the  workmen  in  that  Ebgue-street  purgatory  been  sharers 
in  the  property,  with  a  vdce  in  its  management,  does  any 
one,  for  an  instant,  dream  that  such  a  crowd  of  human 
beings  would  have  been  herded  together  story  above  story 
in  the  first  place,  or  that  secondly  to  save  a  few  dollars  or 
hurry  on  work,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves,  or 
one  another,  to  such  sudden  and  utter  ruin?  The  mere 
supposition  is  prqKMterous.  A  slaveholder,  ouminff  those 
men,  would  have  treated  them  with  incalculably  more  care 
for  their  safety  in  life  and  limb.  But,  ataninp  themaelveSj 
thfflfe  was  no  insurance  even  on  their  bones  and.  muscles, 
not  to  speak  of  their  eneigy  and  skill,  their  minds  and 
hearts,  to  the  value  of  a  copper — ^while  brides  and  mortar, 


timbers  and  iron,  were  doubtless  insured  at  their  utmost, 
worth.  The  employer  knew  that  he  could  get  as  many 
more  such  living  tools,  at  any  moment  when  they  were 
needed  :  let  them  insure  themselves.  Do  not  these  obvi- 
ous considerations  bring  home  to  us  the  mockery  of  all 
social  affection  incident  to  the  practice  of  Work  for  Wages, 
*  d.  The  sum  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers'  fistmi- 
lies  will,  probably,  amount  to  some  thirty  thousand-doUais. 
This  is  well.  A  population  larger  than  that  of  several 
States  of  the  Union  is  gathered  together  within  four  miles 
square,  around  the  scene  of  this  hideous  catastrophe,  and 
the  contribution  of  sixpence  a  head  would  have  swelled  to 
about  the  sum  indicated.  Yet,  even  such  uncommon 
liberality  is  praise-worthy  as  the  world  goes.  Uncommon ! 
and  why  ?  Obviously,  because  under  our  customs  of  isola- 
ted households  we  are  habituated  to  think  only,  or  chiefly 
of  those  immediately  dependant  on  our  sympathies  by 
consanguinity  and  friendship.  Universal  brotherly-kind- 
ness still  seems  like  vague  sentimentality  and  utopianism 
to  the  most. 

The  questions  which  instantiy  suggest  themselves  are 
such  as  these  :  "  Why,  if  these  poor  men  were  so  worthy 
of  reverential,  tender  regard  when  killed,  were  they  not 
much  more  so  while  Hving  among  us ;  should  not  city  au« 
thorities  be  as  careful  for  the  healthy  preservation  of  able- 
bodied  workmen  as  for  the  recovery  of  their  charred  and 
mutilated  corpses!"  Or  again,  **why,  if  the  families, 
aged  parents,  helpless  wives  and  children  of  these  unfor- 
tunates have  a  just  claim  to  support,  education,  comfort 
noio^  have  they  not  always  had  an  equal  daim ;  and  if  the 
claim  holds  good  at  all,  why  is  it  to  be  limited  to  such  a 
paltry  pittance  as  has  been  raised  for  them :  were  these 
our  blood  relatives  should  we  be  content  with  a  sixpenny 
contribution  T  And  once  more,  "  are  there  not  hundreds 
of  femilies,  in  our  midst,  quite  as  much  in  need  of  our  guar- 
dianship as  these  bereaved  ones  ?  Fathers,  brothers,  sons, 
blasted  by  the  outburst  and  fires  of  intemperance  and 
lust,  though  corrupting  in  slow  agonies,  work  a  far  wider 
woe  on  all  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  than  did 
those  writiiing  sufferers.  Do  not  the  femflies  of  the  vicious 
demand  our  commiserating  protection  above  all  others  ?" 
*•  These  ye  should  have  done,  but  not  have  left  the  other 
undone,^  is  the  text  that  thunders  in  our  ears  from  such 
an  awakening  of  latent  charity.  Habitual,  permanent, 
universal,  fully  developed,  should  be  the  active  brotherly 
love  which  now  traosientiy,  spasmodically,  partially  is  be- 
stowed upon  these  few. 

How  plainly  does  this  tearing  open  of  the  conventional 
surfece  of  one  of  our  great  dties  expose  the  wasting  plague 
that  works  at  the  core  of  modem  dvilization ! 

When  shall  united  femilies  of  God's  children  live  as 
becomes  the  co-heirs  of  an  all  benignant  Father! 


w.  H.  c. 


<#•< 


There  is  but  one  God,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  witii  all 
thy  heart,  all  tiiy  soul,  all  ihj  mind,  and  aU  thy  strength. 
This  is  the  first  commandment ;  the  second  is,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself :  greater  fliere  is  none. 
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DEMOCRATIC  ASSOCUTION. 

ITS   DI8TINOUI8HIKO   CHARACTBR   AND   METHODS   OF   TORM- 

ATION. 

Two  principal  methods  exist  of  founding  agricultural 
and  domestic  associations,  opposite  in  their  origins,  and 
whose  characters  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should 
not  confound.  We  are  the  more  in  danger  of  so  doing, 
especially  in  our  practical  institutions,  because  Fourier  has 
only  described  that  form  which  it  has  been  hitherto  entire- 
ly out  of  our  power  to  attempt.  Association,  as  described 
by  Fourier,  originates  and  pivots  in  a  Prince,  or  great  Cap- 
italist, combining  science  with  pecuniary  means  and  social 
influence,  constructing,  as  a  preliminary  movement,  the 
buildings  adapted  to  phalansterian  residence,  preparing  the 
grounds  for  serial  cultures,  and,  as  a  last  step,  calling  in 
ihe  associates  he  has  selected  and  agreed  with,  to  come  and 
begin,  to  live  as  PhaUnsterians,  laboring  in  short  and  varied 
sessions,  in  the  functions  of  their  choice,  and  everywhere 
combining  to  form  Groups  and  Series,  according  to  the 
double  accord  of  affinity  of  character  with  affinity  of  in- 
dustry. These  Phalansterians  would  enter  the  new  order, 
for  which  all  should  have  been  pre-arranged,  from  a  per- 
ception of  superior  advantages  afforded  them,  and  begin 
at  once  the  life  of  organized  attractive  labor,  under  the 
guiding  supervision  of  the  founder. 

Liberty  would  here  be  secured,  as  a  Besuli  from  Or- 
der. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  had  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  analogous  to  this  as  yet  Our  ten- 
dencies have  been  exclusively  democratic. — The  forms  of 
association  hitherto  attempted :  (we  do  not  now  speak  of 
communities  nor  of  religious  bodies — Monastic,  Jansenist 
or  Shaker.)  Associations  have  commenced,  and  are  likely 
to  be  repeated,  among  the  working  people  themselves — 
persons  for  the  most  part  not  overburdened  with  any  sort 
of  knowledge,  and  certainly  not  with  social  science — with 
good-will,  earnestness  and  considerable  toughness  for  their 
principal  means  to  begin  with,  tgid,  ^  there  is  but  little 
dear  sightedness  or  unitary  conception  of  a  purpose 
among  them,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  their  interest  at 
stake  is  not  a  larger  one. 

Order,  in  this  case,  instead  of  being  the  starting-point, 
will  be  the  last  result  of  successfully  conciliating  individ. 
ual  and  fiunily  interests,  gradually  enlightened  upon  the 
advantages  of  cooperative  association  by  practical  contact. 

The  point  to  be  reached  is  the  same  in  every  case,  name- 
ly, the  organization  of  attractive  labor.  Now,  attractive 
labor  is,  as  a  general  rule,  impossible  by  any  other  method 
than  that  of  the  Passional  Series  or  Series  of  Groups  de- 
scribed by  Fourier. 

This  method,  as  well  as  its  result,  attraction,  or  charm, 
imparted  to  every  kind  of  work,  is,  then,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  tlie  aim  and  desire  of  all  those  who  work 
for  a  better  social  future. 

But  this  method  cannot  be  at  once  adopted  by  them, 
because  it  pre-supposes  capital  and  material,  adaptation  of 
grounds,  dwellings  and  workshops — ^which  is  to  poor  work- 
ingmen  impossible. 

The  imperious  necessities  of  the  hour  and  the  day  ab- 


sorb nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  laborer,  under  the  pr^ 
ent  iniquitous  systems  of  interest  to  capital,  six  times  alx-^ 
the  actual  increase  of  values,  and  even  more  than  this,  v. 
sides  the  indirect  taxation  by  commercial  fraud,  and  'k 
support  of  legions  of  parasitical  supernumerary  agents. 

Workingmen,  then,  unaided  by  Capitalists,  can  only  »- 
sociate  with  safety  so  fast  and  so  far  as  their  individual  b< 
terests  can  be  drawn  into  contact  and  blend  harmoniouslT. 
without  giving  up  any  of  that  liberty  of  acdon,  or  of  tb>jK 
industrial  positions  which  now  enable  them  individuallj  to 
make  ends  meet 

They  cannot  leave  their  isolated  dwellings  for  want  d 
money  to  construct  a  unitary  edifice.  They  cannot  kaT« 
the  business  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  to  earn  lower 
wages  as  novices  in  some  other. 

The  first  legitimate,  safe  and  natural  points  of  hanD-> 
niotts  contact  which  their  interests  admit  of  are  those  d 
the  Protective  Unions,  Public  Bakery — ^Restaurant,  U!l- 
tary  Laundry,  Ac 

If  they  leave  their  present  industrial  position  to  juirjt 
more  intimately,  and  to  labor  in  association,  thej  na;es$s- 
rily  oomproouse  a  part  of  their  present  efficiency,  and  a^ 
obliged  to  incur  a  debt  in  the  beginning  of  tiheir  carper* 
which  has  crippled  all  the  small  associations  hitbtrtv 
started. 

The  Parisian  workmen  have  carried  association  as  £v  as 
has  hitherto  been  safely  practicable.  Each  branch  of  trade 
has  organized  separately,  by  using  a  oonunodions  work- 
shop, a  unitary  dep6t  for  sales,  and  employing  its  owi 
fiEUStors* 

The  next  step  in  order  for  thenii  is  the  removal  of  their 
families  to  a  country  site,  more  salubrious,  and  cheaper  is 
rents,  and  the  organization  of  unitaiy  Bakeriea,  RestsiL-- 
ants.  Laundries,  ftc,  already  eflfected  or  in  agitation  k 
some  of  the  Parisian  crafts. 

By  prematurely  imposing  an  associative  unity,  not  at- 
tained through  the  methodical  combinations  of  Series  of 
Groups,  manifold  lessons  of  justice  and  economy  occir. 
The  Association  should  be,  propedy  speaking,  only  tb^ 
last  term,  produced  by  the  synthetic  arrangements  of  th- 
Ghroups  of  Series,  whose  eombinationa  should  be  made  b 
proportion  and  adaptation  to  their  particular  interests. 

Civilization  has  not  been  so  many  thousand  years  sep- 
arating functions  for  nothing. 

The  Man  is  first.  He  becomes  the  pivot  ci  the  grout. 
The  group  is  the  primordial  element  of  the  Phalanx  as  tin 
Phalanx  is.  of  the  humanity.  Commencing  from  oc: 
present  dvilized  position,  with  no  great  prince  or  capit^nliv 
to  head  the  movement,  but  a  democracy  of  workingmeL, 
uniting  on  equal  terms,  each  group  or  department  of  bo- 
siness  must  bo  considered  as  entitled  to  its  own  profits,  di- 
viding them  among  its  members,  by  its  internal  law,  pav- 
ing other  groups  for  services  rendered,  and  combininp  or 
/uskiff  with  them  by  the  interchange  of  ite  membere^  j^t 
so  far  and  eo  fast  as^  these  members  choose  to  move,  im- 
pelled by  industrial  attraction  towards  other  branches^  or 
by  considerations  of  health,  or  by  social  affinities, 

'  To  do  more  than  this  is  to  create  a  new  sphere  of  limit- 
ations, and  of  vexatious  duties.     There  are,  for  instance. 
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few  pereom,  out  of  a  large  range  of  acqu^ntanoes,  with 
whom  we  find  the  charm  of  friendship.  How  much  our 
passional  minimum  must  be  still  farther  ifkrrowed,  if  by  a 
premature  retirement  to  some  country  spot,  our  choice  has 
to  be  made  out  of  30,  40,  or  100  persons,  instead  of  the 
more  numerous  chances  now  enjoyed. 

There  will  be  little  harmony  found,  even  in  opinions, 
and  if  all  unite  on  certain  essential  principles,  they  will 
find  little  connection  between  intellectual  and  social  sym- 
pathies. Then>  in  regard  to  the  management  of  business, 
the  manhood  of  individuals  hitherto  standing  on  their 
own  ground,  acting  on  their  own  hook,  running  their  own 
risks,  profiting  by  their  own  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  suffers 
sensibly  by  according  to  a  few  individuals  the  control  of 
all  business,  by  becoming  merely  passive,  going  where  they 
are  sent,  and  doing  as  they  are,  bid,  with  a  simple  estima- 
tion of  the  time  spent  in  labor,  and  no  adequate  compen- 
sation  to  superior  skill  or  intelligence. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  careless  reiqxMisibility  farther  than 
one's  daily  duties,  and  those  who  are  not  competent  to  take 
any  other  than  subordinate  positions  may  gain  something 
by  the  exchange.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  a  great  many  vocations,  which  now  find  their 
place  and  profits,  have  to  be  given  up  by  those  who  join 
small  associations.  Their  exigencies,  with  ordinaiy  fiirm 
and  market  garden-work,  with  their  chief  branches  of  me- 
chanic labor,  are  very  pressing,  and  unless  one  brings  cap- 
ital sufficient  to  reorganize  his  branch  of  industry  com- 
pletely in  the  new.  sphere  he  is  absorbed  by  the  above 
mentioned,  and  his  serviees  required  in  subordinate  func- 
tions. 

Even  if  he  has  capital  enough  to  organize  his  branch 
independently,  he  may  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  as- 
sociation to  undertake  it,  as  must  be  the  method  under  the 
present  notions  of  association,  where  the  society  is  from 
the  first  to  act  collectively  on  each  question,  to  organize 


development  to  the  industrial  enterprises  of  our  day  un- 
til we  have  the  means  of  organizing  those  motives  furnish- 
ed by  the  Passional  Series,  its  industrial  attractions  and 
soda]  affinities. 

Every  step  towards  the  compromise  of  individual  liber- 
ties, and  characters,  and  tastes,  by  Communism,  is  a  step 
downwards  and  backwards  into  passional  calm — ^into  anni- 
hilation. The  motives  furnished  by  intellectual  excitement 
soon  die  out.  Nothing  can  render  association  permanent 
short  of  Organized  Attraction.  Edgeworth. 


<••» 


each  industrial  branch,  and  then  entrust  Qr  reintrust  it  to 
the  management  .of  its  natural  head. 

How,  besides,  previous  to  the  organization  of  attractive 
labor  by  Series  of  Groups,  rivalized,  contrasted  and  inter- 
locked, can  we  expect  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  en- 
ergy to  be  displayed  by  men  who  do  not  personally  lose 
or  gain  in  proportion  to  the  failure  or  success  of  the  branch 
^Hotted  to  them  ? 

I  should  be  sorry  to  utter  a  word  that  sounds  like  dis- 
couragement. I  only  want  men  to  see  clearly  what  they 
go  about,  and  not  be  rushing  any  more  into  what  they 
call  associations,  like  crazy  fellows,  without  any  means  of 
organization,  as  has  been  done  in  so  many  past  failures. 

There  is  enough  of  sound  practical  associative  work  open 
to  all  in  onr-towns  and  cities,  in  the -Protective  Unions, 


DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

A  PSVCHOBISmUO  OBSEBVATIOlf . 

{FVmn  a  Letter  doled  y<nihwnberia$id,  Penn^  -^pril^  1808.) 

Is  he  interested  in  animals,  in  farming  operations  ?  Does 
he  live  in  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  district  ?  Now  I 
am  getting  interested  in  poultry.  I  see  a  ship  setting  sail ; 
not  as  if  it  were  in  reality,  but  as  if  it  were  in  imagination  ; 
then  I  see  quiet  flowing  water — as  if  that  were  more  of  a 
reality.  I  get  the  impression  of  sailing,  and  yet  it  does 
not  seeni  as  if  the  person  were  sailing. 

Is  it  not  some  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  quiet  contem- 
plation? (''Yes.'') — ^He  likes  to  dwell  in  memories  of  the 
past — ^Not  inactive,  though  quiet  Is  it  one  of  philosophic 
mind — a  good  deal  of  concentrativeness  and  patience — 
patient  investigation  f  Does  it  convey  to  you  any  idea  of 
the  person  to  say  that  he  is  a  philosophical,  scientific  man  ? 
Do  you  know  if  he  is  fond  of  experiments  f — ^I  feel  as  if 
he  loved  best  to  theorize — ^but  was  not  satisfied  without 
witnessing  results — ^testing  the  value  of  his  theory  f 

("  Is  he  living  f") — ^I  don't  get  any  impression  of  that 
I  think  he  was  cold  when  he  wrote  this  letter.  It  seems 
chilly.  I  don't  think  it  came  from  the  person's  character. 
I  think  he  was  {Affectionate,  warm — ^though  perhaps  without 
much  outness  to  his  manner.  I  was  getting  into  a  contem- 
plation on  science  and  poetry — ^the  poetry  of  science — ^and 
I  forgot  to  speak.  You  must  ask  me  some  questions.  I 
wonder  why  it  gives  me  such  a  sensation  of  coldness.  It 
was  an  intellectual  person. 

("Was  it  a  spiritual  person ?") 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  more  intellectual 
than  spiritual.  He  is  more  spiritual  now  than  he  was  then. 
Had  he  children  f  I  get  an  impression  of  him  as  being  a 
very  affectionate  father. 

("  Had  he  a  reli^ous  nature  ?") 

I  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  he  was  a  person  of  religion, 
rather  than  piety,  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  Did 
he  go  through  a  good  deal  of  trouble  after  the  time  this 
letter  was  written  ?  I  think  he  was  courteous.  Does  it 
convey  any  idea  to  say  he  was  a  slow,  impulsive  person  ? 
Was  it  not  one  of  an  analytic  mind  ?    I  was  just  going 


the  mechanics'  combinations,  the  dub-houses,  the  scientific 

indoctrination,  and  the  culture  of  social  relations   with  into  an  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  impulsiveness. 


those  in  the  same  great  faith.  These  germs  of  unity  and 
affinity  must  ripen  before  we  shall  be  generally  prepared 
for  a  larger  or  closer  system  of  relations,  and  the  necessary 
capital  must  be  acquired  through  some  of  these  methods. 
Finally,  we  cannot  dispense  with  those  levers  of  efficiency 
which  are  furnished  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and 


It  may  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  said  before,  but  it 
seems  a  person  of  more  faith  than  belief;  of  a  naturally 
religious  nature.  He  chills  his  piety  by  too  much  analysis  ; 
"  be  murders  to  dissect"  I  wish  he  would  let  himself 
have  more  sway.  Do  you  think  it  was  one  who  thought 
much  of  the  opinions  of  others  f 
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Q^  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  not  independent  ?'^) 

No ;  I  mean  he  weighed — ^had  respect  for  the  opimons 
of  others. — ^I  think  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  course  not 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  others.  I  think  he  en- 
joyed a  little  coming  into  opposition  with  others,  when  he 
was  sure  of  coming  out  right — ^This  was  a  slight  weak- 
ness.— I  think  he  was  a  playful  person, — fond  of  children, 
— courteous,  polite,  affiible. 

("  Do  you  get  an  idea  of  his  age  ?") 

Do  you  take  that  question  from  my  mind  f  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  whether  he  was  youthful  with  a  mature 
mind,  or  old  with  a  youthful  mind.  I  think  he  was  youth- 
ful with  a  mature  mind.  I  think  he  did  not  allow  himself 
as  much  relaxation  as  would  have  been  useful.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry  and  natural  sciences. 

("Goon.»') 

Do  you  know  that  is  the  way  to  make  me  stop  ?  I 
think  this  person  had  some  obstinacy  as  well  as  mysel£ 

Was  he  fond  of  mythology  1  I  cannot  get  hold  of  it, 
but  it  seems  so.  I  think  he  was  fond  pf  the  past — fond  of 
it  as  bearing  on  the  science  of  the  future.  Was  he  inter- 
ested in  physiology  f  I  wonder  what  his  idea  of  progress 
was,  if  he  looked  to  see  the  past  reproduced.  I  should 
like  to  get  hold  of  his  idea  of  mythology,  it  seems  so 
peculiar. 

(**  Was  he  a  progressive  person  ?") 

Yes ;  he  has  progressed  a  good  deal  since  this  letter 
was  written.  Those  mythological  and  half  mythological 
characters  keep  coming  before  me,  as  objects  at  which  he 
was  looking  to  find  the  secret  of  life.  I  think  he  was 
capable  of  becoming  two  or  three  things — a  scientific 
man,  an  artbt,  a  poet.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm. Was  he  a  student  ? — He  had  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
wit,  ■  or  love  of  wit — ^His  kind-heartedness  and  courtesy 

kept  him  from ;  he  has  power  of  sarcasm,  but  it  is 

not  cutting ;  it  is  tempered  by  his  kind-heartedness  and 
courtesy.    He  is  cautious  and  impulsive,  keen,  clear-sighted. 

("  Was  he  metaphysical  T) 

I  should  say  he  was  philosophical. 

("  Was  he  fond  of  the  discussions  of  the  schoolmen  ?'') 

Don't  you  think  he  loved  to  see  results  ? — ^Does  it  con- 
vey any  idea  to  you  to  say  that  he  was  fond  of  many  of 
the  subjects  of  metaphysics,  but  that  he  discussed  them 
philosophically  rather  than  metaphysically. — He  was  not 
dreamy,  but  dear-mmded.  He  looks  to  the  use  of  a  thing 
very  much.  He  is  fond  of  children,  I  feel  quite  sure.  Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  his  family  relations? — ^I  have  had 
several  times  the  impression  of  a  daughter.  He  seemed 
fond  of  her — proud  of  her.  I  think  she  loved  music  and 
dancing. — ^I  don't  know,  but  think  she  died  young. 

I  don't  think  he  would  bo  satisfied  with  this  analysis — 
would  say  I  had  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He 
had  love  of  order — ^hadn't  he  ?  He  would  say  that  unless 
things  were  in  their  right  places  they  would  not  have  their 
true  value. 

{"  Is  the  person  living  ?") 

I  am  just  now  in  the  order  of  the  human  body  ;  its 
compactness;  every  thing  being  made  to  tell;  economy 
of  means,  physicidly  and  mentally.     How  much  more 


power  we  should  have  if  we  only  knew  how  to  use  ou 
minds — ^make  the  most  of  them.     Is  the  person  living ! 

("No.") 

This  struck  me  singularly ;  the  strong  and  instant  cos- 
viction  of  his  death  which  the  thought  of  the  serial  kv 
gave  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  him  (in  this  connection)  udd; 
just  now,  when  I  thought  of  his  having  been  initiated 
since  his  death,  in  the  serial  law ;  a  source  of  great  del^k! 
to  him.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  accepted  the  s&sl 
I^w,  if  stated  to  him  here,  as  made  by  Fourier.  Do  joc 
think  he  had  any  great  love  for  the  French  ? — ^I  have  been 
troubled  since  I  used  the  expression — serial  law.  I  think 
the  spirit's  mode  of  speaking  is  much  easier  than  onis.  I 
mean  to  sav  that  his  want  of  fondness  for  the  Freasii 
would  have  prevented  his  accepting  that  statement. 

A  man  of  a  good  deal  of  justice.  Hjs  prejudices  pre- 
vented his  being  always  just  Is  he  a  writer  i — ^A  moral- 
ist and  theologian. — Since  I  have  seen  him  in  the  other 
sphere  I  am  more  drawn  to  him,  though  I  have  liked  hiiD 
from  the  first  He  seems  to  be  yomiger  now  than  wbes 
this  letter  wan  written.  I  should  like  to  understand  sE 
the  vagaries  which  pass  through  one's  brain. — ^  Timon  d 
Athens'*  just  then  came  into  my  mind. — He  was  a  len 
truthful  person ;  he  was  a  respectable  person. 

("  What  seem  to  you  the  objects  of  his  mind  P) 

I  was  just  going  to  say — ^not  in  answer  to  your  qnestion— 
Socrates  and  Plato ;  he  esteemed  Socrates  more  than  Flaio. 
— ^I  don't  get  hold  of  any  one  object  more  than  others.— 
I  think  I  get  hold  of  his  mind  more  than  of  his  life.  I 
think  he  had  a  great  love  of  nature.  Nature  was  a  stodj 
to  him — ^a  book ;  but  I  don't  think  the  tenden<y  to  analj- 
818  ever  cramped  the  real  love  in  his  mind ;  there  was 
too  much  poetry — ^too  much  religion  in  him.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  style  of  his  writing  which  reminds  yoi 
of  Dr.  Channing  f  I  have  been  reminded  of  him  several 
times. — I  know  not  why. — ^I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  d 
fan  in  the  other  world.  Do  you  think  he  is  one  Dr.  C. 
would  be  likely  to  meet  f  Just  before  I  spoke  thej  seem^ 

to  meet,  and cracked  a  joke — shall  I  say  I     I  doiii 

know  how  to  put  it  into  words  that  would  convey  the  idet. 
What  lots  of  time  there  will  be  in  the  other  world  ! 

("Timel  for  what?")    . 

I  was  thinking  how  these  spirits  met,  and  how  mmh 
they  conveyed  to  each  other  in  the  moment  of  meeting. 
What  seemed  to  be  the  joke  was  their  recognition  of  tt^ 
truth,  and  of  the  false  estimate  of  others.  There  was  so 
much  courtesy  and  fun,  and  so  much  of  real  meetii^  i& 
an  instant,  and  then  they  shot  off! — ^There  is  a  ^^reat  deal 
of  love  of  f\in  in  this  person. 

Had  he  an  active  pursuit  in  life  besides  writing!  I 
want  to  know,  for  I  do  not  see  what  it  was.  Had  he  a 
profession  ? — ^I  think  he  had  a  good  deal  of  impatience 
where  he  got  part  of  an  idea.^ — ^He  would  wish  to  grasp  thd 
truth  wholly. — ^He  had  fondness  for  the  fine  arts. — I  think 
he  made  his  profession,  whatever  it  was,  subservient  to  bis 
own  ends. 

('*  Had  he  much  reach  of  mind  ?") 

He  was  a  very  observing  person.  There  waa  a  littl< 
quiet  romance  about  him.    I  think  he  has  now  a  much 
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larger  idea  of  order  than  he  had  when  he  was  here. — He 
might  have  been  cramped  by  his  idea  of  order  then^ — 
It  was  not  fluent  enough. — ^I  mean  that  he  has  now  taken 
in  more  of  the  idea  that  liberty  and  order  are  one.    Was 
not  he  oonserfative  ?    I  got  the  idea  of  true  conservatiam 
from  him.     He  was  conservative  by  taste;  but  I  don't 
mean  by  that  that  he  was  opposed  to  reform. — ^It  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  say  things. — ^I  think  I  see  about 
that  conservatism,  but  it  would  be  trouble  to  say  it  Hadn't 
he  a  good  deal  of   love  of  the  old? — ^I  think  he  was 
conservative  by  taste,  but  intellectually  progressive.    He 
was  not  a  slave  to  ciieumstanoes.    He  was  a  person  of  a 
good  deaV  of  compact ;  solid  forever ;  but  not  ungraoeful 
in  the  exercise  of  tiiat  power.  I  think  he  had^  occasionally, 
fits  of  depression.    I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  of  my 
disorderly  statement  of  him.     I  want  to  see  the  central 
point)  and  then  arrange  things  around  it  to  feel  at  all  satis- 
fied.    Was  he  a  man  in  stirring  scenes  of  outward  action  ? 
I  think  he  was  very  clear-headed — very  just  only  when  his 
prejudices  warped  him.    I  think  he  was  a  man  of  strong ; 
rather  than  of  many  prejudices.    He  had  great  love  of  tlie 
beautiful— I  think.    You  asked  about  his  reach  of  mind. 
I  hardly  know  to  answer  that  question. — ^I  don't  think 
I  should  ever  have  diought  of  using  that  ezpressioB.— He 
is  a  person  of  great  concentration — ^very  compact. 

{^  Should  yon  say  his  love  of  science  or  religious  nature 
gave  the  tone  to  his  life  f) 

I  get  a  notion  of  science,  poetry  and  religion.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  science. — ^I  think  he  had  quite  a 
tender  feeling  for  animals. — ^He  was  a  man  of  large  inter- 
ests; interested  in  a  variety  of  subjects;  interested  in 
those  about  him,  in  their  real  ^pragreea.  Do  you  know  if 
he  lived  in  an  agrieultaral  district  t  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  his  diaracter  as  a  speaker  ?  He  gives  me  the 
impresnon  of  one  whose  taste  inclined  him  more  to  wri- 
ting than  speaking ;  but,  in  speaking,  I  think  there  would 
have  been  a  graceful,  calm  eloquence,  arising  from  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  he  utters.  He  may  not  be  a  dead  man 
by  any  means — alive  to  what  was  going  on.  That  gave 
him  his  power — ^his  meditative  mind — ^and  yet  his  interest 
in  what  was  passing  around  him.  There  was  not  much 
waste  power  in  him. 

How  do  you  think  he  would  feel  about  this  experiment 
It  seems  to  me  he  would  think  it  a  good  joke — good 
guessing — some  of  it ;  but  that  it  was  not  correct  because  I 
did  not  say  something  that  I  have  not  said,  and  that  I 
don't  know  whether  I  shall  get  at  at  all. 

Some  things  have  made  me  think  two  or  three  times, 
jfrom  the  character  of  his  mind,  that  he  might  have  been 
a  physician.  He  is  interested  in  details  as  well  as  gener- 
als. I  think  he  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  many  indi- 
viduals. Was  he  a  preacher  ? 
("Yes.") 

Do  yon  know  anything  of  his  relation  to  his  parishion- 
ers? 
(«  No.") 

I  wonder  why  I  have  hesitated  so  long  to  say  that  I 
think  be  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  about  the  outward 
affairs  of  his  parishioners.    What  strikes  me  as  most  re- 


markable about  him,  is  his  capacity  of  meditation  and  his 
love  of  action.  Don't  you  think  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  would  make  him  afraid  of  being  placed  in  a 
ludicrous  position.  Not  that  he  was  a  coward.  By  no 
means ;  he  could  do  very  easily  what  all  his  friends  would 
oppose,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at 

The  Teachebs*  Associatio!I  asu  the  VAosAirT  Chooreh 
OF  OUR  Crrr. — The  Teachers  of  the  City  held  a  special  meet- 
ing on  Saturday  evening  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  re- 
commending some  plan  by  which  an  increasing  evil,  one  which 
is  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  could  in  a  great  measure  be 
obviated  or  controlled.  It  was  contended  that  some  separate 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  and  education,  or  train- 
ing for  future  usefulness,  of  those  who  still  are  found  as  youth- 
fhl  vagrants  in  our  streets,  whose  vole  occupation  seems  to  he 
begging,  pilfering  or  stealing.  Those  children  the  circumstan- 
ces of  whose  parents  actually  demand  their  strongest  efforts, 
in  connection  with  their  own,  to  aid  in  the  sui^rt  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged,  were,  of  course,  not  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  this  class,  whether  they  were  engaged  in  vending 
fruit,  matches,  or  newspapers,  or  in  lawyers'  offices,  mercantile 
or  other  establishments.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  our 
worthy  Chief  of  Police  had  not,  in  his  late  Report,  sufficiently 
discriminated  between  those  of  honest  though  humUe  employ- 
ment, and  the  pilfering  or  stealing  vagrant  Others,  however, 
thought  that  there  was  a  just  discrimuiation,  and  that  the  esti- 
mate given  was  far  below  the  mark.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  was  considered  certain,  that  there  is  a  class,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  which  all  the  means  hitherto  employed  have  failed 
to  reach  and  benefit  It  was  said,  we  have  established  schools 
and  thrown  the  doors  invitingly  open,  and  yet  they  refuFe  to 
enter  them.  We  have  also  a  House  of  Refuge,  and  a  Pauper 
School^  or  Home,  on  Randall's  Island;  but  notwithstanding 
our  noble  School  System  and  the  other  establishments  have 
accomplished  much,  yet  they  have,  so  far,  faUed  to  eradicate 
the  evil  Our  laws  take  cognizance  only  of  overt  acts,  and 
those  that  administer  them  seem  to  think  that  even  such  acts, 
when  triffing,  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Hence,  most  of  the 
pilfering  by  the  class  alluded  to  is  passed  over,  while  the  jnZ- 
ferer  is  continually  progressing  in  crime  until  he  becomes  a  full 
grown  thief  or  burglar — a  pest  to  Society. 

Joseph  Curtis,  Esq.,  was  present,  and  contributed  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  occasion  the  results  of  his  tried  experience  and 
observation.  He  urged  that  this  class  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  law  of  kindness :— that  they  should  not  be  dragged  as  crimi- 
nals from  their  parents,  destitute  though  their  homes  may  be. 
Others,  however,  thought  that  after  some  provision  was  made, 
it  might  require  the  force  of  a  legal  enactment,  placing  power 
somewhere  to  csmpd  this  cbss,  when  other  means  failed,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proffered  benefits. 

The  ** Model  Lodging-Houses"  of  Edinbnrg  were  spoken  of, 
where  a  company  had  met  with  considerable  success  in  furnish- 
ing clean  and  well-ventilated  sleeping  apartments  for  the  home- 
less and  the  friendless  for  a  slight  compensation. 

It  Was  strongly  urged  that  there  should  be  a  '*  home  "  for 
these  children,  located  say  on  some  island  contiguous  to  the 
City ;  perhaps  the  Corporation  might  see  proper  to  assign 
Randall's  Island,  with  all  its  buildings,  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
care  of  some  twenty-four  Directors  or  Governors.  That  in 
such  treinhig,  and  with  this  view,  a  small  island  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  not  sufficient,  but  that  a  larg^  tract  of 
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land  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  City  would  be  preferable, 
80  that  each  might  turn  his  or  her  attention  to  some  fav6rite 
occupation,  and  be  paid  for  their  services.  For  instance,  let 
such  as  desire  it  have  their  particular  plot  of  ground,  &g.,  to 
improve  and  cultivate,  and  thus  be  trained  up  to  habits  of  use- 
ful industry. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  it  might  prove  a  good 
plan  for  each  of  the  different  Christian  denominations  to 
establish  a  ^  Home,*^ — ^perhaps  in  the  City— and  thus  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  acts  of  benevolence  in  this  respect 

It  was  also  suggested  that  Sunday-Schools  might  be  made 
powerftd  toward  abating  this  evil.  Instances  were  eited  of 
whole  fiEunilies  being  raised  from  vice  and  degradation  to  re- 
spect themselves,  and  become  cleanly  and  industrious,  by  means 
of  one  of  their  ragged  little  ones  behag  persuaded  to  join  a 
Sunday-School,  where  Christianity  was  active  in  feeding  the 
mind  and  dothmg  the  body  of  the  destitue  child.  If  all  Sonday- 
Schoels  were  imbued  with  such  a  spirit  what  might  they  not 
accomplish  in  this  matter. 

In  substance  it  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it  wzia 
time  to  oc^  in  the  matter ;  that  all  action  should  be  based  upon 
the  principles  of  Christianity ;  that  it  was  not  enough  merely 
to  supply  their  present  wants,  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  but 
that  you  must  give  them  some  useful  employment  to  develop 
and  strengthen  their  physical  powers^  and  trsin  their  minds  for 
earth  and  heaven. 

On  account,  however,  of  the  extreme  unpleasantness  of  the 
evening,  which  probably  prevented  many  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  from  being  present,  the  whole  subject 
was  laid  over  for  further  consideration  at  the  next  regular 
meeting,  to  be  held  next  Saturday  evening,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Room,  new  City  HalL 


confidently  expected  that  a  State  Limitation  bOl  will  be  passed 
the  present  winter. 

M  this,  or  nearly  all,  is  the  work  of  the  National  Reform 
organisation,  and  it  is  saying  as  little  as  can  be  said  to  assert, 
that  all  the  laws  of  all  the  legislatures,  since  the  Union  was 
formed,  have  not  done  as  miich  towards  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  the  National  Reformers  have  thus  accom- 
plished in  less  than  six  years.  The  good  thus  done  couusts 
not  so  much  in  the  &ct  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  tbua 
secured  in  their  Homesteads  against  almost  every  contingencj, 
as  that  these  Homesteads  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
monopolists,  who  would  use  them  to  increase  their  powers  of 
oppression,  politically  and  finandally. 

But  let  it  be  understood,  not  one  of  these  Homestead  Ex- 
emption  laws  is  a  perfect  measure,  as  propose  by  the  National 
Ref^Mrmersy  because  not  one  of  them,  while  securing  homes  to 
those  who  have  them,  performs  the  far  more  essential  duty  of 
providing  places  for  homes  to  those  who  have  them  not.  The 
National  Reform  measure,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  is  to  iMrovide 
for  Homestead  Exemption  and  Land  Limitation  by  one  aci^  so 
that  the  landless  may  not,  by  their  destitution,  be  oompeUed 
to  trust  their  labor' and  property  to  the  exempted  landholders, 
and  so  that  in  one  generation  all  may  have  homes  to  be  ex- 
empted.-^ Ybuf^  America, 
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HoBfESTBAD  EzEMFTios^ — ^Duriug  the  last  few  months 
Homestead  Exemption  bills  have  been  passed  as  follows : 

Maine — ^Exempts  a  Homestead  to  the  value  of  (500,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Homestead,  personal  property  to  that 
amount,  besides  the  exemptions  before  provided  for. 

Vermont — ^Exempts  a  Homestead  to  the  value  of  $500. 

Jawa — ^Exempts  40  acres  of  agricultural  land,  or  a  lot 

Minesota — ^The  same. 

Co^j^omio^— Exempts  320  acres  of  fiirm  land,  or  a  lot  worth 
$2,000. 

Dcseretf  it  is  said,  secures  a  Home  to  every  iSunily. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  States  previously  mentioned  in 
Young  America,  namely,  Georgia,  Texas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  In  the  last  named  State,  how- 
ever, the  monopolists  have  managed  temporarily  to  repeal  the 
exemption  law,  the  consequence  of  which  wiU  be  the  early 
adoption  of  a  better  one. 

In  lUinois  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  has  just  been 
held,  one  of  the  objects  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  Governor's 
Proclamation,  was  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that 
State  for  a  Homestead  Exemption  law.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill,  similar  to  the  best  above  named,  and  it  was  lost  in  the 
House,  through  the  juggling  of  the  monopolists,  <'  for  want  of 
a  quorum.'* 

The  Governor  of  Indiana^  in  his  message  to  the  legiahiture 
now  in  session,  recommends  a  Homestead  Exemption  law. 

In  Louisiana  and  several  other  States,  papers  are  urging 
such  a  law. 

In  Wisccnami  the  Democratic  Candidates,  just  elected,  from 
Governor  down,  were  pledged  to  all  the  measures  of  Land 
Reform,  and  as  that  State  has  done  all  it  could,  so  fiir,  for 
Homestead  Exemption  and  Freedom  of  the  Public  l4inds,  it  is 


A&RicULTURAL  CoLLXOE* — The  committee  aj^KHi^ed  by  the 
New  Yoric  Legislatore,  last  year,  to  consider  the  sul^ect  of  an 
Agrieultural  College,  have  reported  the  plan  of  such  an  insti- 
tution to  be  established  in  this  State.  It  is  to  be  connected 
with  an  experimental  fiurm  of  600  acres,  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
scholars,  who  are  to  be  required  to  labor  four  hours  each  day 
in  practkud  fiirming,  in  all  its  branches. 

The  scholars  are  to  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  ap- 
portioned among  different  counties,  say  two  for  each  Assembly 
(representative)  district,  and  the  expenses  of  thefr  tuition  to  be 
$100  per  annum,  which  is  to  iodnde  board,  washing,  fuel  and 
lights.  Besides  these  scholars,  others  are  to  be  admitted  at 
$25  per  annum,  who  will  board  in  the  vicinity  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, but  who  will  be  required  to  submit  to  all  the  college 
rules,  and  to  labor  with  the  other  pupUs. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  instruction  as  laid  down  by  the 
committee,  the  following  professors  are  required :  a  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Manipulation;  of  Natural  History 
and  Mineralogy ;  of  Mathematical  Engineering  and  Practieftl 
Surveying;  of  Botany  and  Horticulture;  of  History,  Law,  and 
General  Science;  and  of  Veterinary,  Ar^  and  Anatomy.  A 
farmer  is  to  have  charge  of  the  fiirm  and  stock — a  gard<»ier, 
carpenter,  mason,  and  blacksmith,  constantly  employed,  with  a 
view  of  giving  practical  knowledge  of  arts  so  essential  in  the 
management  of  a  farm.  The  course  of  instruction  will  occupy 
three  years. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  light  of  science  to  the  aid  of  the  noble  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture, is  now  deeply  and  extensively  felt,  and  we  presume 
there  is  no  doubt  the  plan  above  mentioned  vrill  be  adopted. 
If  earned  into  effect  with  zeal  and  judgment,  the  benefits  to 
this  State  will  be  incalculable,  and  the  example  will  no  doubt 
be  generally  followed. — N.  Y,  Organ, 

The  Question  or  Labor. — ^«The  Rights,  Wrongs  and 
Hopes  of  Labor"  was  the  theme  of  an  evening's  eloquent  dia- 
course  by  Dr.  William  Elder,  of  Philadelphia,  last  week,  at 
Washingtonian  Hall,  in  this  city.  The  great  question  of  Lbp 
bor  in  its  relation  to  Capit^-— of  whk'h  it  has  been  said,  **  the 
studious  everywhere  are  pondering  it — the  philanthropic  eveiy- 
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where,  unintentionally  often,  and  indirectly  are  strengthening 
itr— it  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  ^hinx :  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
it  demands  of  the  politician,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Chris- 
tian, *  Unriddle  me  this  riddle,  or  I  will  devour  thee  :  How  to 
employ  and  pay  people  V  " — ^was  discussed  by  a  man  who  com- 
bines the  most  genial  humor  with  a  profound  and  fer-reaching 
philosophy^  and  consecrates  both  to  the  cause  of  huinanHy,and 
great  was  th(B  satisfaction  all  present  experienced. 

Dr.  Elder  beautifully  portrayed  the  identity  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  adyaotages  of  co-op^tire  industry,  the  futility  of 
«<  strikes,"  and  organized  antagonisms  generally,  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  age  to  associative  enterprise.  Nothing  is  gidn«d,  be 
remarked,  by  the  laborer  in  combinations  ftgrnnst  wealth.  The 
spirit  which  prompts  fraternity  to  break  down  the  power  of 
capital  equally  impels  an  unity  among  espHalists  to  maintain 
its  power.  The  former  pursues  its  object  without  the  aid 
which  the  latter,  in  its  own  defence,  can  so  readily  command. 
Hence,  all  combinations  against  capital,  save  in  a  very  limited 
and  partial  degree,  had  been  unsuccesrful,  and  would  always 
be.  The  true  philosophy  was  for  labor  to  court,  to  coax,  or 
solicit  capital— to  form  an  alliance  with  it— to  make  use  of  its 
power  for  right  purposes —  in  a  word,  to  render  idenlacid  labor 
and  capital,  and  by  co-operative  industry  and  associative  action 
accomplish  that  which  the  two,  in  independent  positions,  in  op- 
position to  each  other,  never  could  hope  to  effect 

This  w«s  the  idea  of  the  discourse.  We  pretend  to  present 
only  that  For  the  rich  imagery,  the  touching  illustrations,  the 
eloquent  language  of  the  speaker,  our  roadera  i^ould  have 
listened.  We  hope  yet  to  present  passages  from  a  verbatim 
report,  if  any^onogiapher  was  fcvtunate  enough  to  make  one. 
In  lieu  of  that,  at  this  time,  we  may  remark  that  the  sugges- 
tions which  the  leetur^  threw  out  were  not  merely  the  fhncifiil 
conceptions  of  a  warm-hearted  enthusiast,  gli^wing  with 
thoughts  which  the  impractibility  of  our  present  civilization 
will  not  allow  of  realization,  but  the  calm,  carefully-conceived, 
prudently-digested,  deliberately-adopted  philosophy  of  an  ear- 
nest, whole-souled  man,  who  has  made  the  evils  of  society  his 
study,  and  offers  plans  for  their  remedy,  vrith  hcaven-inspiring 
confidence  in  their  efficacy. — Washingtoman 


Thb  Russian  Loan. — ^Meeting  op  the  Peace  Society. — 
The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  on  Tues- 
day:— 

103  Westbt^me-ierracej  Monday  Evemngy  January  14. 

My  Dear  Sir : — ^Another  outrage  is  to  be  offered  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  civilized  worid.  It  is  said  tiiat  a  Russian  Iqan  is 
to  be  raised  in  the  city  of  London.  The  Cossack  hordes  have 
fulfilled  their  mission  in  Hungary:  vritness  her  wasted  fields, 
her  smoking  villages,  and  her  scaffolds  flowing  vnih  the  blood 
of  her  noblest  patriots;  and  now  the  savage  instruments  of 
all  this  devastation  and  slaughter  are  clamorous  for  their 

wages. 

Englishmen — ^aye,  the  capitalists  of  London — are,  it  seems, 
to  furnish  the  blood-money !  If  so,  for  the  credit  of  the  age, 
and  the  character  of  our  Christian  country,  let  an  indignant 
protest  be  heard  in  reprobation  of  this  unholy  and  infamous 
transaction.  The  Peac^Congress  Committee,  to  whom  we 
entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  resolution  passed  at  Paris, 
cokidemnatory  of  these  loans,  will  I  hope  call  a  public  meeting 
in  the  city,  at  which  I  will  most  gladly  attend.  Let  it  be  at 
the  earliest  possible  momenta-Friday  or  Saturday,  at  the 
latest  And  believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  Cobden. 
Rev.  Henry  Richard,  Peace  Congress  Committee, 

A  public  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  yesterday,  and 
resolutions  passed  deprecating  the  loan. 


<••» 


The  JoimNBTMEN  Tailors- — ^It  is  now  some  weeks  since 
the  Tailore*  Association  applied,  by  petition,  for  an  Act  of  In- 
corporation,  and  the  matter  has,  we  are  informed,  been  several 
times  discussed  in  committee,  and  is  again  postponed  for  fur- 
ther  consideration.  What  thft  final  result  of  this  first  applica^ 
tion  for  the  incorporatioa  of  a  labor-association  will  be,  it  is 
at  present  difficult  to  anticipate,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
for  the  mterest  of  labor  generally  iC  the  capitalists  who  com- 
pose  the  present  House  would  show  their  contempt  for  the 
industrial  classes  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Tailors' 

petition. 

We  are  waiting  with  considerable  anxiety  the  decision  of 
the  committee ;  and  whatever  that  may  be,  we  trust  there  will 
be  found  at  least  one  member  to  test  the  House  upon  the 
matter  by  motion  and  debate,  and  that  the  *^  ayes  "  and  *^  nays  ^ 
will  be  taken,  so  that  we  may  know  who  is  entitled  to  the 
vote  of  the  workingmau  at  the  next  election.  In  the  mean 
time  let  our  readen  watdi  this  matter  closely,  as  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  every  man  who  lives  by  hia  own 
industry. 

It  is  high  time  that  **  Labor  **  was  represented  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  we  trust  in  November  next  to  see  a  <*  Labor  Ticket  ^ 
in  every  town  and  district  in  the  State.  We  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  matter  when  the  decision  of  the  House  is  known.P- 
Protective  Uriim. 


The  Russian  Loan.- We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  pro- 
posed  loan  of  five  millions  for  the  service  of  Russiar-a  power 
which  has  uniformly  opposed  itself  to  the  advancement  of  liber- 
al opinions  and  enlightened  government,  and  has  lately  crushed, 
for  a  time,  by  the  most  treacherous  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
the  rising  liberties  of  the  Continent— bas  not  been  taken  by 
the  great  Jewish  capitalists. 

Some  short  time  ago,  a  leading  journal  published  most 
grievous  daily  Jeremiades  about  the  impropriety  of  raising 
large  sums  in  the  London  money-mai%:et  for  railroad  purposes, 
even  though  the  outiay  was  expended  at  home;  and  to  that 
cause  ascribed  the  panics  we  have  just  survived.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  suits  the  policy  of  that  journal  to  advocate  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  new  Russian  loan  of  five  millions,  ostensibly  brought 
forward  to  complete  a  Russian  railway. 

Whether  that  be  the  real  purpose  of  the  loan  or  not,  it  is 
not  our  business  to  inquire ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
joice that  a  Jewish  house  has  not  had  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
for  a  power  so  adverse  to  every  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Further,  we  have  to  say,  that  if  our  own  railroads 
*^  absorbed  our  capital,  to  the  destruction  of  so  many  eminent 
houses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  really  *  absorbed'  in 
a  Russian  railroad,  and  tend  to  bring  about  a  firesh  disturbance 
of  our  money  market,  so  leading  the  unwary  trader  to  endur9 
another  excruciating  process  for  the  *  correction  of  the  ex- 
changes,' and  the  especial  enrichment  of  those  who  are  de- 
nounced by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  having  *  taken  usury  and 
increase,  and  greedily  gained  of  their  neighbors  by  extortion.'  '• 
(Ezek,  xxiL  12.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  meetmg  called  for  this 
morning  in  the  city,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cobden,  it  will  have 
one  good  result,  being  an  open  proof  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  higher  principles  than  the  mere  sordid  love  of  gahi.-— 
Jevnsh  Chronicle, 


-4^^^ 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  London  28,577  needlewo- 
men under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  average  earning  of  each 
being  four  pence  halfpenny  a  day. 
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Mah's  Last  Fxiehd  is  the  Taxgatherer. — ^His  wife  may 
leave  him,  his  family  disown  Mm,  his  children  run  away  from 
him,  his  best  friends  and  wont  acquaintances  avoid  him,  bnt 
the  taxgatherer  follows  him  wherever  he  goes,  even  to  the  grave. 
It  must  be  most  flattering  to  an  Englishman's  pride  that,  poor 
as  he  may  be,  he  has  always  one  friend  that  takes  care  of  him, 
and  who  will  call  without  the  smallest  ceremony  and  share  his 
last  penny  loaf.  Solitude  and  selfishness  cannot  exist  in  Eng- 
land, for  no  man  can  live  independent  of  the  taxgatherer.  His 
existence  is  a  partnership  drawn  up  for  life  between  the  Go^ 
vemment  and  himself^  in  which  the  former  takes  what  it  likes, 
and  the  latter  gives  more  than  be  likes.  In  short,  every  En- 
glishman may  be  said  to  possess  two  shadows-^his  own  gen^ 
nine  trueboni  shadow,and  the  Government  presentation  shadow ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two,  that,  whereas. his 
own  shadow  merely  walks  after  4iim,  the  Government  shadow 
walks  into  him  if  it  is  not  paid  the  moment  it  runs  after  him. — 
Punches  Almanac 


Crtstauzatiobt  of  Sugar  from  the  Juice. — ^The  process 
of  Dr.  Scoffem  (remarks  the  New  York  Literary  World)  em- 
ploys a  salt  of  lead,  and  afterwards  sulphurous  aeid ;  and  the 
current  of  opinion  in  the  British  Association  was  decidedly 
against  his  suggested  improvement,  on  account  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  material,  the  difficulty  of  separating  it,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  taste  and  grain 
of  the  sugar.  The  metiiod  of  Melsens,  Professor  in  the 
Agrieultund  School  of  the  State,  at  Brussels,  claims  serious 
attention.  The  material  he  employs  is  bisulphate  of  lime.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  process  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — ^The  material  is  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is  an  anti- 
septic, separating  and  neutralizing  all  fermentativet,  and  pre- 
paring the  juice  for  evaporation  without  loss.  At  the  heat  of 
100  deg.  Cent  it  separates  the  albumen,  caseine,  and  other 
nitrogenized  elements,  without  loss  or  change  of  character 
in  the  sugar.  The  bisulphate  of  lime  extracts  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  juice,  both  that  existing  originally  in  it  and  that 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  some  of  the 
constituents.  It  also  prevents  the  formation  of  coloring  mat- 
ter during  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  that  resulting  from 
the  application  of  heat  The  experiments  of  M.  Melsens,  on 
the  juk^e  extracted  from  fresh  canes  brou^^t  from  Murcia,  in 
Spfdn,  led  to  the  produetion  of  crystals  of  great  size,  and  not 
more  deeply  coloured  than  common  candy.  Butitis  not  alone 
applicable  to  the  purification  of  the  jukse  extracted  by  tiie  me- 
chanical means  of  crushing.  The  large  per  centage  of  saccha. 
rine  matter  reUuned  by  the  spongy  pith  of  the  cane  may  be 
washed  out  by  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  bis- 
ulphate of  lime,  without  fear  of  loss  by  fermentation,  and  may 
then  be  concentrated  and  elaborated  at  the  leistire  of  the  planter. 
If  the  unprovements  attending  the  use  of  this  salt  are  as  great 
as  they  are  represented,  this  discovery  will  produce  as  great  a 
saving  in  the  article  of  sugar  as  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
Whitney  effected  with  the  other  great  staple  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Mortal  Remaws  of  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden.— 
A  letter  from  Upsala  of  the  24th  ult,  states  that  the  Dukes  of 
East  Gotha  and  Dalecarlia,  now  students  at  the  University  of 
Upsala,  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  mortal  remains  of  Gus- 
tavus I.  (Gustavus  Vasa),  which  are  deposited  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  the  marble  sarcophagus 
containing  the  body  was  opened  by  virtue  of  a  special  author- 
ization of  the  King.  Of  tiie  body  of  tiie  great  monarch  noti»ng 
remains  but  tiie  skeleton ;  but  all  tiie  dotiies  (of  tiie  ancient 
Spanish  costume)  are  intact,  and  preserve  a  certain  fresfaiiefla. 
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THE  SPffilT  OF  THE  AGR 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

The  Spirit  or  trb  Age  is  designed  to  be  a  mediam  for 
that  Life  of  Divins  HuMANnr,  wUcb,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  tbe 
bope  of  a  Social  Reoi^anizatioD,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAN  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  spedal  ends,  to  whose  prooiotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

L  TranHtiouai  BefartM — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punislmients,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slaveiy,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency, Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  reace. 

n.  Orgawaed  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

m.  The  One^  True,  Holy,  IMverwl  Church  61  Hn- 
manity,  recondled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  hj  consummate  art — and  communing  with  Ctod  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Ptyehohpy  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  indiridual,  as  are  intuitively  recc^pised,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  uving  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PROLETARDLN  FAMILY, 


BT  EUGENE  SUE* 


(Continnedi) 

Thd  young  man  turned  away  to  hide  lua  tears,  rose,  and 
said  to  M.  Labrenn : 

^'  I  cannot  take  the  oath  that  you  require  sir." 

"  So — ^your  marriage  w^h  my  daughter-^" 

^*  Must  be  forever  relinquished '  by  me,"  said  Geoige, 
scarcely  able  to  speak. 

**So,.  then,  Mr.  George,"  replied  the  good  man^  ^*  you 
acknowledge  that  you  bei<H)g  to  a  secret  society  ?" 

The  youth's  silence  was  his  only  reply. 

*'  WeU,"  said  the  linendraper,  with  a  sigh,  *^  its  aU  over 
— ^fortunately  my  daughter  has  the  courage  to—" 

"'  I  shall  have  courage,  also,  sir." 

*'  ^.  George,"  said  M.  Lebrenn,  offering  his  hand  to  the 
young  man,  "you  are  te  hoaorable  Mow.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  request  your  silence  res})ecUng  this 
cpny^xsadon.  You  must  perceive  that  I  have  the  best  in- 
tentions toward  you.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  my  plans — ^I 
would  rather  say,  my  wishes — ^are  prevented  by  an  insure 
mountable  obstacle." 

''Never  shall  I  forget,  sir,  the  proof  of  esteem  with 
which  you  have  honor^  me.  Your.oonduct  is  marked  by 
the  wisdom  and  prudenoe.of  a  &ther,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise—-painful  as  it  is  to  me — ^than  agree  to  your  decis- 
ion. In  iact,  I  must  confess,  I  oi^ht  to  have  spoken  first 
on  this  subject^  and  told  you  candidly  of  the  sacied  en- 
gagement by  which  I  had  bound  myself  to  my  party. 
No  doubt,  ^r  I  had  recovered  from  my  first  surprise,  I 
should  have  made  this  confession  to  vou  when  I  raflected 
on  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  this  unhoped  for  hi^xm- 
ness — ^this  union.  But  pardon  me,  sir,"  added  Geoige,  his 
voice  stifled  with  emotion,  "  panlon  me,  I  have  no  right  to 
allude  to  this  delightful  dream.  But  I  shall  luways 
remember  with  pride  that  you  said  to  me — *  You  may  be 
my  son.'" 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  George,  I  never  expected  less  from 
you,*^  said  M.  Lebrenn,  moving  toward  the  door.  Then 
opening  his  hand  to  th6  young  man,  he  added : 

"  Once  more,  adieu." 

"  Adieu,  sir,"  said  Geoive,  taking  the  hand  that  the 
linendraper  offered  him.  But  the  latter  with  a  sudden 
movement  clasi)ed  the  youth  to  his  breast,  and  said,  with 
a  voice  stifled  with  sobs  and  tears : 

''  Come,  George,  thou  honest  fellow  I  thou  loyal  heart  I 
I  had  rightly  judged  thee." 

Stupified  with  toiazement,GeoiTge  stared  at  M.  Lebrenn, 
without  the  power  to  utter  a  syllable.  The  latter  whispered 
quietly  to  him : 

**  Six  weeks  ago,  Sue  de  LaurcmB  h 


George  started  back  with  alarm,  and  cried  out : 

"  For  God*8  sake,  sir !" 

''  Number  fourteen,  fourth  floor,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
court?" 

"  I  beseech  you,  sir  I" 

''A  mechamc,  named  Dupont,  btroduoed  you  with  your 
eyes  bandaged" .... 

'^  I  am  unable  to  reply,  sir" .... 

,^  Five  numbers  of  a  secret  society  introduced  you  t  you 
ffave  the  usual  oath,  and  were  led  back  with  your  eyes  still 
bandaged" .... 

''  Sir,"  cried  George,  as  much  astonished  as  he  was  alarm- 
ed at  this  revelation ;  then  trying  to  recover  his  self-posses- 
sion :  '^  I  do  not  understand  you." 

'^I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  evening,  my 
brave  fellow," 

"^  You,  sir !"  cried  the  youth,  still  hesitating  to  believe  M. 
Lebrenn—^"  you" .... 

J>    .  a  .  . 

Then,  seeing  George  still  incredulous,  he  added : 

**  Yes,  I  presided,  and  here  is  the  proot" — 

And  he  immediately  whispered  into  George's  ear. 

The  latter,  unable  any  longer  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
linendraper's  words,  gazing  steadfastly  at  him,  exclaimed : 

''But,  sir,  what  then  could  be  your  memiing respecting 
the  oath  you  required  of  me  just  now !" 

"  It  was  a  last  trial." 

"Atrial?" 

"You  must  forgive  me,  my  brave  fellow.  A  fether's 
anxiety  is  so  great  I  Thank  Grod,  you  have  not  deceived 
my  expectations.  You  have  nobly  passed  through  this  trial 
You  preferred  the  ruin  of  your  fondest  hopes  to  a  falsehood, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  unhesitatingly 
believe  whatever  you  might  say." 

"  Sir,"  said  George,  "  may  J  believe — ^may  I  hope  this 
time— with  certainty  f  I  conjure  you,  teU  me ;  oh,  if  you 
knew  what  I  sufiSared  just  now  I" 

"  On  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  my  dear  George,"  said 
the  Unendn^r,  deeply  afiSscted  by  the  young  man's  hesi- 
tation, "  my  daughter  loves  you.  My  wife  and  I  agree  to 
your  marriage,  we  are  delignted  at  it,  for  it  provides  a  hap- 
py fiitnre  to  our  beloved  cmld.    Is  that  plain  f " 

"  Ah  I  sir.!"  exclaimed  George,  shaking  both  the  linen- 
draper's  hands  in  the  warmth  of  his  emotion. 

^  With  respect  to  the  precise  time  of  your  marriage,  my 
dear  George^"  replied  the  latter,  "  the  events  of  yesteitlay, 
what  wOl  probably  occur  to  day,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  our  secret  society  ". . . , 

'*  You,  sir?"  interrupted  George,  unable  to  repress  the 
surprise  which  the  intoxication  of  joy  had  for  a  moment 
driven  from  his  mind,  "you,  sir,  a  member  of  our  secret 
society  ?  that  indeed  astounds  me !" 

"C^itair  said  the  linendra{)er,  with  a  smile,  "our 
fHend  George's  astonishment  is  going  to  begin  again.  Well, 
now,  and  why  shouldn't  I  l^long  to  this  secret  society  ? 
Beoanse,  though  not  rich,  I  have  a  tolerable  income  and  ^ 
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comfortable  roof  over  my  head  ?  What  have  I  to  do,  you 
would  ask,  with  a  partj  whose  only  object  if  to  obtain  po- 
litical freedom  and  uni\'er8al  suffrage  for  the  proletarian 
class,  and  give  them  property  by  the  organization  of  labor  ? 
Why,  my  brave  fellow,  it  is  just  because  I  have — ^that  it  is 
my  duty  to  toast  my  brethen  in  obtaining  that  which  tketf 
have  notr 

^^Theae  are  noble  sentiments,  sir,**  exdaimed  Greorge ; 
""  for  there  are  few  examples  of  men  obtaining  wealth  by 
their  labor  who  afterwards  desire  to  lend  a  lumd  to  their 
less  fortunate  brothers." 

"  No,  no,  George,  they  are  not  few.  And  perhaps  in  a 
few  hours,  when  yon  see  our  aodety — of  which  I  have  been 
long  one  of  the  leading  members,  rush  to  arms — you  will 
find  amongst  them  tradesmen,  artists,  manufacturers,  men 
of  letters,  lawyers,  savants,  physicians,  in  short,  men  of  the 
middle  cIoms^  living  for  the  most  part  like  myself  in  mod- 
erate ease,  without  ambition ;  only  de.<^iring  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  brethem,  the  people— ready  when  the  contest 
is  oyer  to  lay  down  their  muskets,  and  return  to  their 
peaceful  and  laborious  life.** 

"  Oh  !  sir,  what  surprise,  what  joy,  to  hear  you  speak 
thus." 

"  Surprised  again !  Poor  George !  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  are  middle  close — -yes  that's  the  startling  word 
— middle  ckus  Republican  Socialists/  Come,  George, 
now  seriously,  the  cause  of  the  proletarian,  is  it  not  that 
of  the  middle  class  ?  Myself,  for  instance,  the  other  day 
a  proletarian,  hitherto  favored  by  fortune,  may  not  the 
same  fortune  make  me  or  mj  son  a  proletarian  again  to- 
morrow f  Are  not  all  of  us  little  tradesmen  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  buUionists  1  Are  not  the  small  proprietors  in 
the  same  way  the  irreclaimable  slaves  of  the  cold-blooded 
aristocracy  c^  usury,  mortgage,  and  the  stock  exchange  ? 
Are  not  we  tradesmen  in  danger  of  ruin,  by  the  smallest 
commercial  crisis,  in  spite  of  our  honesty,  labor,  economy, 
and  intelligence,  whenever  from  fear,  cupidity,  or  when 
these  monied  aristocrats  may  chose  to  withhold  credit,  or 
refuse  our  signatures,  no  matter  how  creditable  they  may 
be?  Now,  if  credit,  instead  of  being  monopolized  by  a 
few,  were  as  it  ought  and  will  be,  organized  by  government 
for  the  credit  of  ail,  should  we  be  constantly  exposed  to 
ruin  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  capital,  by  usurious  dis- 
count of  the  results  of  an  unfeeling  competition  ?*    Are 

*  The  foUowing  stattsties  and  refiectipna  are  taken  from  a 
work  of  oar  excellent  friend  M.  Perrymond,  whose  practical 
knowledge  and  depth  of  views  are  combined  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  democratic  and  social  cause.  The 
work  is  entitled  *^  To  tradesmen,hankruvtcyj  and  the  cash  fever.** 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  called 
prosperous  years,  the  number  of  civil  causes  and  banlmiptdes 
at  Paris  increased  in  the  following  progression. 

TKlBTTlfAL  OF  COMMSRCE   AT  PA.RI8. 

''In  1836  there  were  26,646  causes,  329  bankrupts. 

**  1839    **        "     47,077      **        788  " 

•*  J846    «        «      46,064    ."        691  " 

"  1846    «        "      64,878       «         931  « 

•*  1847    «        "      69,660      "      1,139  « 

*'That  is  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  30,000  causes  and  810 
bankrupfccies.  The  amount  of  property  concerned  in  1846-46, 
was  48,342,628  ft.:  in  1846-47  68,474,803  fr. 

**  The  average  for  each  bankruptcy  was  61,000  fr. 

Mr.  Bertrand,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  comiotree,  thus 
explains  the  increase : — 

**  (1846-46.)  Amongst  the  ordinary  causes  alluded  to  by 
our  predecessors,  such  as  unbounded  competition,  and  enormous 
increase  of  original  outlay,  we  must  reckon  as  an  accidental 
and  unfortunately  too  manifest  cause,  the  rage  for  speculating 
in  railway  shares,  that  manv  small  tradesmen  engaged  in  from 
hbpes  of  gahi,  which  they  had  not  the  talent  to  nuULe  easy  and 
certain,  as  other  larger  and  cleverer  speculators  do. 

*«  The  small  tradesmen  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
deameas  of  proviaioDS,  the  scarcity  of  cash,  the  difficulty  of 
discounting  bills,  and  the  reluctance  to  facilitate  credit 


not  we,  old  men  as  we  are,  at  this  very  moment  in  danger 
of  being  left  in  the  same  precarious  condition  as  your 
grandfaUier?  He,  one  of  labor^s  bravest  soldiers,  who, 
after  thirty  years  honest  toil,  would  have  died  of  misery 
ere  now,  were  it  not  for  your  affectionate  generosity,  George. 
Were  I  ruined,  as  are  so  many  other  tradesmen,  could  I 
be  sure  that  my  son  would  be  able  to  gain  his  daily  bread ! 
that  he  would  not  like  you  and  every  other  proletarian, 
suffer  from  want  of  employment — that  evil  which  is  stand- 
ing yon  all  by  inches  every  day  ?  And  my  daughter — but 
no,  no,  I  know  her,  she  would  rather  die — ^but  tell  me,  how 
many  poor  girls,  bred  up  in  ease  at  home  with  their  parents 
— humble  tradesmen  like  myself — have  been  thrown  into 
the  most  frightful  misery  by  the  ruin  of  their  family — and 
sometimes  from  that  m»ery  into  an  abyss  of  vice,  like  the 
unhappy  girl  whom  you  were  to  have  married !  No,  no, 
George ;  sensible  tradesmen,  and  Uiere  are  many  of  them, 
do  not  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  their  brethren— 
the  people ;  proletarians  and  bourgeois  have  for  ages  fought 
hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  to  regain  their  freedom ; 
their  blood  has  mingled  to  cement  that  sacred  bond  of  the 
conquered  against  the  conquerors !  the  vanquished  agsunst 
the  victors !  the  weak  and  disinterested  against  power  and 
privilege  I  And  I  should  like  to  know  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  interests  of  the  burgeois  and  the  proletarians 
should  not  be  the  same  ?  Their  enemies  have  ever  been 
the  aame.  But  enough  of  politics,  George,  kt  us  talk  oC 
you  and  my  daughter.  One  word  more— it  is  a  serious 
one.  Agitation  commenced  last  evening  in  Paris ;  this 
morning  it  was  at  its  height ;  our  sections  are  aware  of  it ; 
and  every  moment  tiie  contest  is  expected  to  begin — you 
are  aware  of  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  informed  yesterday.** 

**  This  afternoon,  or  this  very  night,  will  find  us  in  the 
streets.  My  wife  and  daughter  know  nothing  about  it.  Xot 
that  I  feared  to  trust  them,**  added  the  linendraper,  with  a 
smile,  "  thev  are  ihor<mghrhred  OauUy  worthy  descendants 
of  our  mothers — ^valiant  women,  who,  with  voice  and  ges- 
ture, encouraged  their  frithers,  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands, 
in  the  battle  I  But  you  know  that  our  laws  impose  abso- 
lute silence.  In  less  than  three  days,  George,  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe  will  be  overthrown,  or  our  party  will  be 
again  vanqui^ed,  though  not  dificouraged" — for  the  future 
belongs  to  us.  In  the  approaching  struggle,  you  or  I,  my 
friend,  or  both  of  us,  may  be  left  upon  a  bairicade." 

"  It  is  the  chance  of  war,  sir — ^mar  it  spare  you  P 

'*  If  I  tell  my  daughter  b^orehand  that  I  agree  to  her 
marriage  with  you  it  would  only  increase  her  grief  if  yon 
should  fiill." 

"  You  are  right,  sir." 

*^  I  be^  you  then  to  wut,  (reorge,  for  the  issue  of  the 
crisis  before  my  daughter  is  told  anything.    K  I  die,  my 

'<  (1846-47.)  The  disasters  attending  the  trsde  of  Paris 
may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.  First,  rasb  speculations 
without  calculating  the  chances;  the  fears  of  capitalists  who 
refuse  to  small  manufacturers  and  employers  that  supply  of 
ready  money  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  thns 
complete  their  ruin. 

**  Thus  by  the  confession  of  men  chosen  hv  the  tradesmen 
of  Paris  to  preside  over  their  triimnal,  we  Aoi  the  trade  of  the 
capital  sufierinff  from  the  evil  effects  of 

**  Unbounded  competition. 

«  Tricks  of  trade. 

^  The  temptations  of  stock-jobbing. 

**  Speculating  in  railway  shures ;  the  greatest  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

**  The  skill  of  huge  speculaters  who  ean  piaj  with  the  cer* 
tainty  of  winning  against  small  ones. 

*^  Increase  in  the  rate  of  discount 

**  The  refusal  to  give  credit  except  on  the  hardest  terms. 

**  Capitalists  who,  from  reasons  of  which  they  alone  are  the 
judges,  refuse^  to  sznall  employers  the  mouey  which  ia  necessary 
fer  the  employment  of  labor. 
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wife  knows  my  last  wishes, ,  which  are  that  you  should 
many  Vel6de." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Oeorge,  with  deep  emotion,  ^  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  what  I  feel  at  this  moment  I  can  only 
say  these  word* : — ^Indeed  I  will  be  worthy  of  your  daugh- 
ter— ^I  will  show  myself  worthy  of  you.  The  greatness  of 
the  obligation  does  not  alarm  me,  BeUeve  me,  sir,  my 
courage — my  life — ^is  equal  to'  the  task." 

^*  I  do  believe  you,  my  tine  fellow,"  said  the  linendraper, 
affectionately  shsJdng  the  young  man's  hands.  ^*One  word 
more.    Have  you  any  arms  t" 

'*  I  have  a  musket  ooncealed  here,  and  fifty  cartridges, 
that  I  made  last  night.'' 

'^  If  it  should  begin  this  evening — and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will— we  will  barricade  the  street  just  by  my  house.  It 
is  a  capital  position ;  and  we  have  serend  dep6t  of  arms 
and  gunpowder.  This  morning  I  visited  the  stores,  whidi 
it  was  thought  the  poUce  had  got  wind  of^  but  it  was  no 
such  thing.  At  the  first  outbreak,  return  home  here, 
GeoTge  ;  I  will  send  you  word,  and,  God'e  death  !  stand 
firm  at  the  barricades  I  Tell  me,  is  your  grandfiither  to  be 
trusted?" 

^*  I  will  answer  for  him  as  I  would  for  myself,  sir." 

^  Is  he  in  his  room,  there  !" 

••Yes,  sir." 

*'  Well,  let  me  rejoice  his  heart  with  the  good  news." 

M.  Lebremi  walked  up  to  the  (Ad  man,  who  was  smoking 
his  pipe,  like  a^xi^Ao,  as  he  called  it 

"  Father,"  said  the  linendraper,  *^  your  grandson  has  sueh 
a  fine  geuerous  heart  that  I  have  promised  him  my  daughter, 
whom  he  loves  passionately.  I  only  request  you  to  keep 
it  secret  for  a  few  days,  after  which  you  may  soon  expect 
to  find  yourself  a  great-grandfiitiier.  George  will  explain 
to  you.  Farewell  fether.  And  you,  George,  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

(To  be  Contintiod) 
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,  From  the  New  York  DtllyTHInme. 

LAND  MONOPOLY  AND  RENT. 

GiVSES  OF  80CUL  MISEBT,  £TC. 

Pabis,  Thursday,  Jan.  17,  1850. 

There  is  an  ominoin  phrase  current  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  men  who  have  lost  all  hope  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  peaceful  progress  have  fixed  their  minds  for 
a  fiital  effort :  they  say  nous  wmhns  mourir :  we  wish  to 
die.  They  see  no  probability  of  material  improvement  in 
their  short  life-time,  and  prefer  the  prospect  of  violent 
death  in  combat  to  that  of  starvation  in  languishing  mis- 
ery. The  working  people  read  the  papers,  but  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  oisouss.  They  liave  lost  an  allusion 
and  seem  disconsolate.  When  they  do  speak  their  mind, 
it  is  a  terrific  uttering  6f  vengeance.  The  middle  classes 
have  become  the  active  politicians  of  the  day.  They  alone 
discuss  with  hope.  The  Fre$8e,  the  National,  and  the 
Siecle  have  become  Socialist  and  Bevolutionary  papers. 
The  Pre89e  was  seized  the  other  day  for  reprinting  a  con- 
denmed  article  of  La  Beforme.  The  seizure  made  a  great 
sensation  amon^r  the  n^dle  chisses.  The  war  of  words 
and  sentiments  is  now  concentrated  in  the  middle  and  the 
upper  regions  of  society,  between  the  progressive  and  the 
anti-progressive  fractions  of  the  privileged  dasses.  The 
Absolutists  are  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  lights  of 
civilization. — ^They  are  suppressing  and  abolishing  the 
usual  means  of  education*  They  mean  to  strangle  science 
&nd  cripple  the  intellect  of  the  masses.  This  policy  has 
inflamed  the  genius  instincts  of  the  middle  classes. 
Those  who  were  against  the  Socialists  some  months  ago 
^Q  violently  with  3iem  now.  Victor  Hugo  made  a  thun- 
dering speech  the  other  day  in  favor  of  Hberty  of  thought 
and  education.    Cobden  rails  against  the  iidiunwuty  of 


Englishmen  who  lend  their  money  to  the  despots  of  the 
north  to  crush  the  people  of  Italy  and  Hungary,  Germany 
and  Poland.  In  a  word,  Socialism  is  becoming  more  politi- 
cal and  general  in  its  bearings,  and  in  this  form  it  is  in- 
vading the  generous  part  of  the  middle  classes. 

This  is  a  very  good  sign  of  the  times,  in  my  opinion. 
Socialism  must  become  more  definite  and  universal  in  its 
principles  and  policy  before  it  can  invade  all  classes. 

Monopoly  and  Rent  are  the  antagonists  of  Labor  in  the 
sodal  world.  The  doctrines  of  monopoly  and  rent  are  the 
ideal  types  which  struggle  for  existence  in  the  mental 
world.  Capital  and  interest,  usury  and  credit,  are  the 
lesser  and  the  weaker  tribes  of  the  destructive  enemies  of 
useful  labor,  which  live  upon  its  flesh  and  blood.  The 
doctrines  which  uphold  this  system  must  be  destroyed, 
that  it  may  speedily  ^^ffive  up  the  ffhost.^ 

The  French  Economists  and  Socialists  amuse  the  public 
and  themselves  by  chasing  the  small  doctrines  of  interest 
and  credit,  while,  fipom  ignorance  or  fear,  they  leave  the 
la^r  tribes  of  devastating  doctrines  undisturbed  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  public  mind.  Reduce  the  interest  of 
capital  from  ^e  to  four  per  cent,  firom  four  to  three,  from 
three  to  two,  fiom  twd  to  one,  and  thence  to  zero  or  gra- 
tuity of  credit,  and  Socialism  has  revolutionized  the  world, 
says  Proudhon.  The  other  Socialists  amuse  the  public 
and  themselves  with  theories  which  would  put  the  world 
to  rights,  tf  the  rich  would  join  the  poor  in  various  systems 
of  association  and  community.  There  is  an  tf  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  the  ailments  of  Socialism  as  it  is  now  dis- 
cussed. But  if  the  rich  will  not  join  the  poor,  what  then  ? 
"The  poor  must  organize  themselves,  and  by  the  mutabil- 
ity of  credit  and  exchange  reduce  the  rich  to  the  necessity 
of  liviuff  on  their  capitel  until  it  is  exhausted."  That  is 
very  weu  in  theorv,  but  how  are  rou  to  realize  it  practi- 
cally I  "By  establishing  a  People's  Bank."  Ph)udhon's 
Bamk  of  the  People  has  been  dissolved,  and  other  projects 
of  the  same  nature  would  meet  with  the  same  fiite. 

The  struggle  between  rent  and  salary,  property  and 
labor,  is  not  a  question  of  mere  usury  and  interest,  credit 
and  exchange ;  it  is  a  question  of  conquest  and  spoliation, 
monopoly  and  deprivation,  force  and  weakness,  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong. 

What  is  tiie  question  at  issue  in  the  Revolution  f  It  is 
the  poverty  and  slavery  of  the  laboring  multitude  strug- 
gling aniinst  the  wealth  and  oppression  of  the  independent 
few.  Whence  the  poverty  of  the  former  and  the  riches  of 
the  latter?  To  answer  this  questi(Mi  cleaHy  in  a  few 
words  we  must  confine  ourselves  to'  some  one  branch  of 
property  and  labor,  as  a  tvpe  of  others.  Let  us  take  the 
primary  sources  of  wealth  and  industrial  activity — ^the 
Land  and  Agricultural  Labor,  All  other  sorts  of  pro- 
perty and  labor  are  subservient  to  these. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Agricultural  Labor  is 
the  necessity  of  paying  rent,  In  F^'anoe,  the  rent  absorbs 
one-half  of  the  produce  of  labor  every  year.  The  working 
men  are  thus  legally  despoiled  of  half  the  fruits  of  theur 
production.  They  pay  fifty  per  cent  per  annum  for  the 
right  to  labor  on  the  land.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  00 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land  are  paid 
by  laborers  as  rent  and  profit  It  is  not  a  question  of 
two  or  three,  or  five  per  cent  on  capital,  but  one  of  50,  60, 
70  per  cent  on  the  produce  of  labor.  The  first  concerns 
the  landlord  only,  and  the  master-farmers  or  the  rich; 
the  second  is  the  real  question  between  property  and  labor. 

Whence  the  right  of  the  rich  to  levy  one-half  the  pro- 
duce of  a  farm  as  rent  f  This  right  is  derived  from  the 
exclusive  possession,  or  the  legal  monopoly  of  land. 

The  legalized  monopoly  of  land  is  derived  from  conquest 
or  invasion,  or  primitive  seizure  and  occupation. 

This  individual  right  of  monopoly  or  exclusive  posses- 
sion is  derived  from  violence,  or  cunning,  or  necessity. 
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It  is  useless  to  discuss  these  various  sources  of  monopoly  frage ;  another  is  trying  to  improve  their  education  and 


and  legal  right  to  the  possession  of  land.  They  were  evi- 
dently necessary  in  the  heginning  of  society ;  but  are  they 
necessary  now  ?  are  they  useful  or  hurtful  ?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  legal  rights  of  property  in  land  and  the  human  doc- 
trines invented  to  maintain  these  rights,  are  as  Ugitimaie 
in  their  existence  as  the  unclean  and  ferocious  animals. 
But  are  they  more  legitimate  than  these  creations  ?  I  trow 
not  Despotic  institutions  and  ferocious  animals  were  pro- 
videntially necessary  and  highly  useful  during  the  unculti- 
vated ages  of  the  globe  and  of  humanity ;  but  they  are 
not  so  now.  We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  abolish  them 
when  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  question  then  is 
not  one  of  legality  or  truth  :  it  is  one  of  usefulness  and  of 
necessity.  Are  they  useful  ? — Are  they  necessary  ?  The 
working  men  say  No ;  the  rich  say  Aye.  Hence  the  Re- 
volution. Who  can  stop  it  ?  Will  the  rich  give  way  ? — 
the  poor  succumb?  Is  conciliation  possible,  desirable, 
necessary. 

The  whole  system  of  industrial  progress  and  political 
advancement  pivots  on  the  single  woid  Landlord,  The 
revolution  hangs  upon  this  thread  of  privilege.  All  other 
questions  are  of  secondary  import,  until  that  has  been  de- 
cided. The  landlords  perceive  this  instinctively,  and  thence 
their  opposition  to  the  revolution.  It  is  too  late.  The  day 
of  land  monopoly  is  gone.  Property  will  long  survive, 
perhaps  forever,  if  community  be  quite  impossible ;  but 
property  in  the  creations  of  human  industry  or  the  produce 
of  labor  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  exclusive  and  perpe- 
tual right  to  hold  the  land,  the  vfater,  the  otr,  and  the 
lighty  the  common  elements  of  life,  from  common  usu/ruet 
and  social  right 

Theories  and  doctrines  of  economy  may  multiply  ad 
infinitum,  without  bettering  the  state  of  laboring  men  in 
the  least,  so  long  as  landlord  is  a  word  which  has  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  historical  meaning.  Th^  word  must  be- 
come an  abstract  fossil,  or  a  myvios,  before  human  labor 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  production,  and  the  revolu- 
tion pass  from  theory  to  practice. 

A  little  serious  reflection  will  convince  enlightened  minds 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  will  then  be  evident 
that  all  the  doctrines  of  exchange  and  credit,  usury  and 
interest,  are  mere  doctrines  of  reform  or  partial  progress  in 
the  present  system  of  monopoly  and  privilege— not  prind- 
ples  of  revolution.  The  danger  of  a  long  and  fearful  con- 
flict are  accumulating  between  labor  and  monopoly.  It  is 
the  duty  of  enlightened  Christians  to  prevent  the  struggle 
from  degenerating  into  endless  fury  and  extermination 
through  perpetual  obscurity.  Two  powerful  armies  are 
arrayed  against  each  other*  Let  us  do  our  best^  to  show 
.  the  army  of  monopolists  its  spiritual  weakness  and  inevi- 
table M ;  the  army  of  industrial  Socialists  its  spiritual 
strength  and  certain  triumph. — We  may,  therefore,  lessen 
the  d^rees  of  misery  and  hasten  the  great  work  of  trans- 
formation. It  is  a  sodal  and  religious  duty  for  all  Chris^ 
tians.  They  may  not  neglect  it  with  inopunity ;  for  those 
who  are  not  unth  the  Gospel  Word  of  Love  and  Lib^y, 
are  &tally  against  us.  Hugh  Dohxbtt. 


morals ;  another  to  improve  their  dwellings  and  habits  of 
life.  Bath-houses  and  Wash-houses,  Ra^ed-schools,  ind 
all  kinds  of  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  -men,  votoeii 
and  children,  are  increasing  in  nnmber  in  all  tlie  lar^ 
towns.  In  America  the  same  benevolent  spirit  is  inspiring 
movements  for  the  elevation  of  depressed  portions  of  tk 
)x>pulation.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  vork- 
ing,  with  increased  devotion,  to  emancipate  the  poor  slave, 
and  to  make  a  man  of  him.  and  a  good,  enlightened  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  possessing  the  same  rightB  and  prin- 
leges  as  his  white  fellow-citizen.  In  France  and  other  con- 
tinental countries,  movements  are  in  progress  for  the  unc- 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great  laboring  class  of  the 
people.  And  all  these  movements  will  increase  b  actiritj 
and  number  from  year  to  year,  just  as  one  man  reoogiuza 
in  another  a  human  brother,  whatever  may  be  his  goo- 
dition  or  color. 

But  there  is  one  great  movement  which  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  grsat  cauH  of  the  people,  and  that  is  th 
cause  of  Universal  Peace  and  Brotherhood.  This,  above 
all  others,  is  the  cause  of  the  wprking-men  of  the  civiliied 
worid.  They  may  speak  different  languages  and  live  tm- 
der  different  Governments,  but  they  are  all  brethera :  tbej 
constitute  the  great  fraternity  of  Labor:  they  iure 
the  same  interests.  What  depresses  one  portion  of 
them  depresses  the  other.  Labor  is  their  common  heri- 
tage, and  a  rich  and  ^orious  one  it  would  be,  if  it  wen 
not  wasted  by  war.  That  great  red  monster  has  lived  bj 
sucking  the  bood  from  the  veins  of  Labor :  ithaamanoied 
a  thousand  battle-fields  with  the  bones  of  the  sons  of 
Labor ;  and,  in  peace,  it  has  taxed  the  bread  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  cnildren's  children,  to  pay  for  the  gloiy  of 
enormous  fratricide.  *  Let  all  the  working-men  of  the 
world  unite,  and  dethrone  the  monster  that  has  so  long 
preyed  upon  their  life  and  ipdustry.  Let  us  form  a  bolj 
alliance,  and  say  to  the  world,  "  We  are  brethren^  and  m- 
not  fightr  Let  us  all  say  this  with  united  voice  and  will 
and  then  War  will  die,  and  all  the  snaky  curses  that  clat- 
ter like  hair  around  its  monster  head  will  die  with  it;  aod 
we  will  bury  them  all  in  the  same  grave.  Then  Ubor 
shall  rise  and  live  again  in  all  its  primeval  glory,  and  there 
shall  be  plentjr  and  peace  in  all  the  habitations  of  her  chil- 
dren. Working-men  of  France,  Germany,  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  contin^t  1  will  you  not  unite  with  joor 
brethem  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in  this  great  eDte^ 
prise  t  What  if  you  speak  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Mi^ar!  are  we  not  still  all  breihem?^  Are  notjov 
han<u  like  ours,  roughened  by  the  same  life  of  toil!  Do 
not  your  hearts  beat  with  the  same  solicitudes  and  sp* 
thies  as  ours  f  We  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  hrethern. 
Will  you  accept  it,  and  join  with  us  in  a  holy  crusade 
against  War,  the  great  foe  of  Labor ! — Elik^  Bwrriti 
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THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

Ko  era  in  the  world^s  history  was  ever  so  distinguished 
as  the  present,  for  moral,  educational,  political,  industrial, 
and  philanthropic  movements  for  the  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  diffisrent  countries.  In  Great  Britain  the  public 
mind  is  intensely  occupied  with  measures  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  oi  the  industrial  masses  of  the  popular 
tion.  Great  public  meetings  are  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  ix>untiy  for  this  purpose.  One  powerful  party  to  obtain 
for  all  tba  working-men  in  Uie  kingdom  the  right  of  suf- 


TRANBLATVD  FROM  THE  DEHOCRATIO  PAdHQl^ 


From  time  immemorial  the  mountaineers  of  the  Jw* 
and  of  Switzerland  owe  their  remarkable  prosperity  to  tte 
rural  association  for  the  fabrication  of  that  che«e  cali« 
Gruyere.  Of  later  years  the  appreciation  of  their  adr^^ 
tages  has  extended  them  into  the  lowlands  and  mto  to 
adjacent  countries.  Every-  traveler  visits  those  gen^ 
dairies,  which  deserve  stul  more  attention  bom  ^^ 

mists.  ^h  glib- 

The  building  of  the  cheese-house  is  constructed  oj 
scription  or  rented  by  proportional  contribntioDS ;  wtnewo 
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even  as  in  the  Jara  district,  supplied  by  the  government 
from  the  treasury  of  the  province. 

It  usually  contains  four  distinct  rooms*  First,  the  dairy ; 
second,  the  cheese-making  room ;  tibird,  the  cellar  where 
the  cheese  is  salted  and  matured  for  use;  and  fourth,  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  dwelling  of  the  dairy-man. 

Every  associate  brings,  morning  and  evening,  the  milk 
of  his  cows,  which  is  measured. and  credited  to  him.  A 
part  is  separated  as  cream,  and  made  into  butter ;  ihe  rest 
IS  transformed  into  cheese  and  whey.  A  single  skilful  dairy- 
man suffices  for  the  work.  He  measures  afl  the  milk  and 
cream,  makes  two  or  three  cheeses  every  day,  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pounds'  weight,  salts  themj  and  gives  them  all  ne* 
cessary  attenti<m.  At  &vorable  seasons,  the  sales  are  eject- 
ed on  a  large  scale  and  on  the  spot,  whence  they  arefi>rth- 
with  conveyed  to  their  destination.  A  Very  simple  system 
of  accounts  shows  in  what  sum  each  is  proportionately  in- 
debted to  the  dairy  mana^![er,  who,  having  deducted  the  ex- 
penses of  each  aaskxnate  from  the  sum  total  of  his  profits 
transfers  to  him  the  balance. 

A  rule  combining  some  of  the  properties  of  social  con- 
tr»*ts  and' of  the  wages-svstem  determines  rights  and  re- 
ciprocal duties,  and  attacnes  a  fine  for  each  delinquency. 
A  committee  elACted  by  the  associates  presides  over  the 
ezecQtion  of  the  rules,  and  decides  on  all  cases,  foreseen  or 
unforeseen,  withottt  expense,  and*  ordinarily  without  appeal 
— the  judicial  courts  respecting  as  valid  the  decisions  of 
these  committees.  We  leave  to  agricultural  papers  the 
detailed  description  of  the  buildibg,  the  implements  and 
measures,  the  qualifications  of  a  goc^  dairy-man,  the  science 
of  choosing  cows,  the  process  of  manufiicture  and  preser* 
vation,  and  the  successive  improvements  which  these  dairies 
have  undergone,  or  of  which  they  are  still  susceptible.  We 
only  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  combi- 
nation and  separation  to  show  the  great  resiuts  of  the  first 
and  the  importance  of  the  last 

five  general  systems  exist  for  the'  creation  of  riches. 
To  whidi  of  these  does  the  combined  daiiy  belong  f 

In  the  first  system — Skparation— every  houseS^old  acts 
for  itself^  and  within  itself;  cultivates,  fitbricates,  trades,  and 
lives  entirely  by  the  exertions  of  its  own  fiimily,  or  of  its 
hired  servants  and  assistants. 

The  second  system,  or  pure  ComcrNrrr,  subjects  many 
individuals  to  a  strict  equaHty.  We  find  examples  of  partial 
comnranity  in  colleges  and  mtUtary.  barracks,  and  of  in- 
tegral community  in  certain  monasteries,  and  in  the  com- 
pressive theories  of  Owen,  Thompson,  Baboeui^  Cabet,  and 
all  levellers. 

In  the  third  ^stem,  an  establishment  furnishes  commo- 
dities or  wants,  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  colain  number  of 
families,  but  without  their  having  first  brought  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  goods  prepared.  Su(^  are  brewerite,  restau- 
rants, furnished  hotels,  public  baths,  gas-lighting,  and  some 
other  Victories,  commercial  houses,,  omnibuses,  theaters, 
reading-rooms,  public  libraries,  ^.,  &c. 

Commercial  houses  sell  at  arbitrary  prices,  unless  in  cer- 
tain towns  in  New  England,  where  that  admirable  germ  of 
guaranteeism,  the  Protective  Union,  has  compelled  them  to 
adopt  an  equitable  standard. 

The  other  establishmentB  mentioned  usually  ofi^  their 
advantages  at  a  fixed  price. 

This  degree  of  combination  is  already  hr  in  advance  of 
pure  Sbparatiok.  Suppose  every  one  were  to  brew  ale  or 
beer,  and  provide  himself  with  that  varied  choice  of  dishes 
offered  by  the  hotel,  and  purchase  for  his  library  thousands 
of  volumes,  periodicals,  and  papers,  which  the  public  read- 
ing-rooms furnish  at  so  low  a  price.  What  fortune  would 
be  sufficient  I  And  yet  every  one  aims  at  this  course  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  separated  household. 

The  fourth  system,  Indireot  Go-oPSBATioir,  operates 
upon  material  bought  by  a  certain  number  of  famiheBi  who 


after  paying  a  moderate  fixed  sum,  take  back  their  goods 
now  prepared  for  use,  without  either  confusion  or  association 
between  the  different  customeia.  t4urge  bake-ovens  and 
mills  are  examples  of  this  system,  which  approaches  that  of 
association.  , 

The  fifth  system  is  the  Associativb— which  combines, 
conducts  with  unity,  and  either  partially  or  integrally  binds 
together  the  interests,  labors,  and  pleasures  of  many  indi- 
viduals or  families,  and  distributes  the  expenses  and 
profits  among  them  in  ratio,  to  the  concurrence  of  each 
m  the  production,  by  the  three  faculties  of  Labot,  Skill, 
and  Capital. 

W-e  may  cite  as  examples  the  Gruyere  dairies,  the 
associative  bakeries,  butcheries,  groceries,  numerous  me- 
chanics' associations — saddlers,  tailors,  ironfounders,  <Ssc., 
ifec,  of  France  and  America,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
phalansterian  idea,  and  which,  by  making  the  consumer  a 
stockholder  in  the  work  of  production,  doubly  interest  him 
in  a  faithful  and  economical  management 

For  about  three  hundred  fitmilies,  composing  a  township, 
the  system  of  Separation  emplojrs  three  hundred  houses, 
kitchens,  cellars,  granaries,  ovens,  stables,  housekeepers, 
gardeners,  <fec#  Three  hundred  times  over  the  same  utensils 
also,  even  three  hundred  bams,  three  hundred  Sundries, 
three  hundred^lows,  which  would  be  rusting  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.    Often  the  same  &mily  has  at  several  diffl^nt 

g laces  several  such  complete  apparatus.  Each  of  these 
ttle  households  goes  through  as  often,  on  its  own  account, 
all  the  innumerable  domestic,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
(^rations.  Besides,  the  apposition  of  passions  and  of  in- 
terests frequently  rends  the  family  into  different  house- 
holds ;  so  many  properties  of  dissolution  does  the  system 
of  separate  households  conceal.  From  this  mere  glimpse 
its  complete  absurdity  may  be  recognised ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
general  fact  of  our  societies,  instead  of  economy,  of  man- 
agement, and  division  of  labor,  i£  *  produces  numberless 
sources  of  waste,  and  an  infinite  complication  of  functions. 
Far  from  preserving  the  fiamily  spirit,  it  ruins  it ;  thus  in  a 
future  not  far  distant  it  will  doubtless  excite  the  astonish- 
ment and  the  deep  disgust  of  humanity. 

As  to  CoMMUNmr,  it  is  superior  to  the  system  of 
SBpARATED  HocsEHOLDs  in  rsspcct  to  its  ccouomical  pro- 
perties of  operating  on  a  large  scale. 

Thus,  history  relates  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  cert(un 
monasteries. 

But  although  the  coBnfUNmr  includes  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  the  social  wants  and  relations  of  the  individuals  which 
compose  it,  it  destroys  liberty  and  the  impreseripHble 
rights  of  hUman  faculties,  naturally  so  unequal ;  and  thus, 
by  taking  absolute  equality  for  its  foundation,  it  in  fact 
consecrates  a  monstrous  inequality. 

Thus,  CoiiMUNnT  has  hitherto  existed  only  as  an  effect 
of  discipline,'* or  of  misery ;  by  the  despotism  of  a  law^  or 
that  of  a  religious  idea.  It  is  above  all  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish it  clearly  from  Association.  CouHUNrrv  is  the 
sacrifice  of  private  interests  and  the  destruction  of  natural 
inequalities  by  the  leveling  of  a  very  false  equality.  As- 
sociation is  the  natural  hierarchy,  die  concert  6f  all  in- 
tereats  and  ofgraduaied  tnequiUiUea.  CoMMUNrrr  abolishes 
property,  under  pretext  of  its  oppression  of  the  poorer  clas- 
ses. Association  renders  property  a  powerful  motive  or 
lever  of  production,  and  even  (unhopea-ft>r  result !)  an  im- 
portant means  of  conciliating,  in  social  good-will,  individu- 
als and  families  of  very  unequal  fortunes.  ^  (This  will  be 
illustrated  in  a  future  article.) 

Finally,  let  us  distinguish  Coalition  from  Association. 
Coalition  is  the  temporary  concert  of  merchants,  manu- 
fiicturers,  bankers,  for  instance,  in  manoeuvers  of  monopoly 
— of  political  parties  to  subvert  the  ruling  power— of 
workmen  against  masters— of  master  against  workmer« 
Coalition  has  the  &tal  property  of  often  multiplying  acd 
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intensifying  the  violence  of  fitra^les  and  hatreds,  of  sub- 
stituting a  civil  war  of  battalions  for  a  civil  war  'of  skir> 
nodshes — ^wlddi  is  ihe  Sepaiultion  systeuL  But  true 
AssociATiOK  really  combines  and  satisfies  all  the  interests 
to  which  its  medumism  is  applied,  and  without  injuring 
any. 

AssoozATicir,  in  a  word,  is  power,    intelugbitoe, 
VRATERNrrr,  and  individual  ubertt. 

In  a  subsequent  article  translated  from  tius  work  of 
Waldimir  Gagueur,  I  will  show  the  application  in  detail  of 
the  assodative  method  to  the  daiiy.  Edobwortb. 


4M^ 


Ttom  the  G«ai  of  fbe  PkiMe. 

REUNION  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

Hope  and  Reason,  wiUi  the  Faith  that  is  their  ofl&pring 
had  opened  eternity  to  the  eyes  of  the  parting  lovers,  and 
to  the  brief  separation  before  them  they  were  reconciled, 
while  in  view  ot  the  reunion  they  felt  in  store  for  them  be- 
yond they  were  inexpressibly  happy. 

All  of  us,  dear  reader,  are  subject  to  the  loss  of  health 
and  life.  And  those  of  us  possessing  affections  which 
cling  warmly  to  dear  children  and  friends  are  liable  to  a 
loss  deemed  more  terrible  to  the  human  heart  than  aught 
else — ^the  loss  of  loved  ones  by  death! 

Were  it  not  well  for  us,  then,  to  consider  somewhat  the 
sourees  firom  which  flowed  the  consolation  that  not  only 
strengthened  these  parting  ones  to  bear,  but  more — ^that 
filled  their  souls  witn  happiness  which  even  the  beheld  ap- 
proach of  him  men  style  ^the  king  of  terrors,'*  could  not 
chilli 

The  foundation  upon  which  these  lovers  had  rested  their 
superstructure  of  hapjMuess  consbted  of  a  firm  belief  in 
the  esistenoe,  identity,  and  Uiss  of  the  soul  in  a  future 
state*  By  belief  we  mean  a  conviction  produced  upon  the 
reason,  by  evidence  brought  before  it!  And  belief — as 
th^  term  is  thus  defined — ^in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
is  seldom  met  with  even  among  Christians !  To  obtain 
this  desirable  conviction  we  must  study  our  inner  selves, 
and  also  those  outward  manifestations  of  God,  scarcely 
capable  <^  bein^  wrested  to  contrary  meanings  which  are 
spread  to  our  view  in  that  book  of  origin  undeniably  Dir 
vme — ^the  great  book  of  I^ature. 

A  knowledge  of  things  spiritual  is  not  gained  instanta" 
neously.  Its  study  demands  time  and  reflection,  and  as 
the  thoughts  seek  for  it  the  mind  will  grow,  as  in  any 
studied  art  or  science^  gradually,  but  surely  towards  the 
comprehension  of  it  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the 
received  notion,  that  the  laws  respectiug  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  by  gradations  of  thought,  by  progressive  steps, 
are,  as  regards  abstract  and  spiritual  subjecte,  entirely  sus- 
pended. 

On  no  reason-barren  (aith  leaned  our  lovers.  They  had 
been  led  along,  step  by  step,  by  the  beams  of  that  light 
that  ^  lightem  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  w<^ld ;" 
and  these  were  their  convictions : 

First,  God  and  matter  are  alike  eternal  and  uncreated. 
God  is  the  spirit  that  sustains — matter  the  object  sustained. 
The  eternal  existence  of  the  former  argues  that  of  the 
latter ;  for  we  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  cause  without 
some  object  for  it  to  effect,  than  we  can  of  an  effect  without 
some  cotitrolling  cause. 

In  matter  is  hidden  the  germ  of  all  things,  and  creation 
is  their  progressive  development,  and  also,  a  term  implying 
perpetual  development — every  state  of  which  the  All- Wise 
determinedly  unfolds.  Mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  man, 
angel, — ^these  are  the  only  steps  of  gradation  with  which 
the  human  mind  is  now  at  all  acquainted.  When  man 
arrives  at  the  latter  mentioned  stage,  and  not  till  then,  he 
.will  doubtless,  as  he  does  in  this,  grasp  some  little  idea  of 
^e  next  sphere  above  him. 


Our  stage  of  progress  is  that  wherein  GtMl'sbreathupon 
the  germ  of  the  spirit  developed  intelligence,  with  consci- 
ousness of  personal  individuality,  until,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  **  man  became  a  living  soul.^ 

We  perceive,  in  loddng  back,  that  the  advantages  o( 
one  state  of  progression  over  that  &om  which  it  emerged 
are  never  lost  The  principle  of  vitality  developed  in  the 
vegetable  is  retained  in  the  animal,  while  he  has  super- 
added  thereunto  a  foUer  hfe  and  more  available  powers. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  instincts  and  physical  life  of  tk 
animal,  man  receives  the  attributes  of  humanity.  From 
analogy,  then,  we  reason  that  neith^  the  sense  of  penonal 
identity,  of  memory,  or  any  one  of  the  gifts  which  eisit 
man  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  material  world,  vill, 
in  ilia  transition  to  the  spiritual,  be  withdrawn.  But  rath- 
er that  other  and  higher  powers,  of  which  he  can  conceire 
as  little  now  as  the  lower  animals  can  of  his  present  cs^ 
iMlities,  will  be  superadded  unto  them  I 

The  argument  presented  by  this  reasoning  as  regards 
the  immorality  of  the  soul  and  its  increasing  happiness  k 
thus  condensed  >— God  creates,  but  never  destroys— there- 
fore, the  spirit  is  immortal  1  Each  change  of  stats  leads 
to  a  higher  and  purer  development^-iherefore  in  its  capa- 
city for  usefulness  and  enjoyment  the  spirit  will  ever  eo- 
laq^e! 

We  of  this  day,  however,  may  draw  an  additional  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  spirit  is  the  man,  capable  of  existiog 
independent  <^  the  body,  and  therefore  not  relying  on  its 
duration  for  being,  from  the  fects  presented  to  our  obser- 
vation in  the  developing  science  called  animal  magnetism. 
For  therebv  we  learn  that  the  spirit,  possessing  every  bodily 
&culty  wiw  higher  ones  superinduced,  may  perceive,  re- 
flect and  pass  from  place  to  place,  independent  of  physical 
organisation.  And  that  dunng  any  such  temporary  ^th- 
drawal  of  the  spirit^  and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  physical 
body  becomes — as  in  the  transition  we  call  death— inam* 
mate,  senseless  day. 

But  now  we  draw  near  Kelley's  bedside. 

He  has  ceased  to  sufEer  pain — an  evidence,  in  his  case, 
of  approachiiK^  dissolution. 

The  wounded  num.. can  use  but  one  hand.  And  with 
this  he  ever  and  anon  caresses  the  dear  head  that  bends 
lovingly  near,  till  its  long  curls  sweep  his  pillow. 

They  have  been  conversing  on  the  certain^  they  feel 
that  their  spirits  will  recognise  each  oiher  in  another  sphere. 
Kelly  speaks,  and,  though  his  articulation  is  necessanly 
slow,  every  word  is  more  to  Louisa  than  the  wealth  of  a 
mine. 

"  We  will,  in  our  heavenly  home,  love,  reopgniM  e»^ 
other's  spirits  more  readily  than  many  others,  becaose, 
although  every  hair  of  this  sweet  head  is  precious  to  me, 
yet  our  affectioa  has  been  more  an  entwining  of  spint^ 
than  a  love  for  the  outward.  Therefore  we  know  each 
other's  souls  so  fully  that  each  could  recognize  the  other 
as  well  without  as  with  the  materiid  bpdy.'^ 

"  Yes,  dear !"  rejoined  Louisa,  pressing  to  her  lips  the 
hand  that  wandered  gently  over  her  face  the  whil&  '^  ^^s 
— ^and  this  seems  more  certain  wheh  we  reflect  that,  in  hu- 
man beings,  each  inner  spirit,  like  each  outward  face,  is 
different  in  some  particular  from  any  other  in  the  nnivei^ 
and  therefore  when  an  individual  knows  the  P®?^*^  |?j 
ments  of  the  soul  of  his  friend,  he  can,  when  disembodieo, 
recognize  that  soul,  as  readily  as  he  could,  while  on  eartb, 
recognize  the  features  and  form  that  encased  it 


"  And  that  principle  which  enables  a  spirit  to  ^^^*^w " 
to  be  none  other  but  itself,  must  be  memoiy.  This  is  tae 
link  that  binds  our  childhood  tQ  our  adult  yeais,  and  es^ 
bles  us  to  be  conscious  of  our  personal  identity  throng 
them  all,  notwithstanding  the  whole  material  of  o^ 
outward  forms  has,  in  that  time,  more  than  once  been 
changed." 


^ 
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**  I  am  well  convinced,  love  "  reioined  her  lover,  **that 
memorj  remains  to  us  in  another  life<  We  behold  utility 
impressed  upon  every  act  and  law  of  the  All- Wise,  there- 
fore we  know  the  human  race  was  placed  here  for  good. 
'But  if  we  are  to  remember  nothing  of  this  world  of  what 
use  is  our  existence  in  it  I  If  all  that  the  spirit  gains  here, 
namely,  its  personal  identity  and  growth,  disappear  at 
death,  ihen  inis  change  becomes  equivalent  to  the  total 
annihilation  of  tbe  man.  My  own  dear  Louisa,  we  tvill 
remember,  while  our  disembodied  spirits  explore  and  ad- 
mire together  the  innumerable  worlds  of  God's  universe — 
remember  well  and  fondly  this  little  earth  where  Were 
ivedded  our  forever  united  souls  I" 

'^YesP  addect  Louisa  with  kindred  enthusiasm,  ^^yes, 
forever  imited  and  forever  loving !  How  blessed  is  the 
thought  that  all  that  developed  us,  all  that  did  us  good 
here,  will  be  retained  in  memory  hereafter.  And  as  we 
feel  nothing  has  more  exalted  and  enlaigied  our  beings  than 
our  pure  aodhaf^y  love,  well  will  we  remember  it  And 
to  remember  must  in  another  state,  as  here,  be  but  to  con- 
tinue our  affection  I  Yes,"  she  repeated  joyously  and  em- 
phatically, though  her  voice  was  sinking  with  the  intensity 
of  her  fedings ;  "^  we  will,  dearest  one,  be  forever  united 
and  forever  loving !"  < 

Kelley'ft  ez}iaustion  increased,  and  admonished  by  it 
he  exclaimed,  although  he  strove  against  the  gathering 
sadness — 

'^  Alas,  dearest !  my  former  vain  and  selfish  wish  that 
we  should  enter  those  bright  portals  together  will  not  be 
realifled.'' 

*^  But  I  shall  soon  follow,"  said  Looisa^  ei^rly.  *^  How 
often  has  it  been  proved  to  us  that  tiiou  art  my  life ! 
Dread  not,  then,  a  long  separation,  dearest.  I  could  not 
live  here  without  thee."  And  the  young  girl  smiled  through 
her  tears — ^then  stooping,  kissed  his  brow. 

^Mj  Louisa,"  her  lover  rejoined,  slowly  and  solemnly, 
^  you  will  not  live  without  me  1  Nc^  merely  in  past  memo- 
ries and  future  anticipations  will  my  being  live  always  with 
thine.  But  if  the  good  God  permits — and  now  at  this 
parting  hour  I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  thht  He 
would  not  otherwise  separate  those  He  has  himself  joined 
t(^ethet^-if  He  permits,  my  spirit  will  hover  ever  near  thee 
in  thy  earthly  path.  And  if  I  may  not  make  myself  visi- 
ble to  thy  sight,  still  I  will  breathe  into  thee  thoughts  from 
the  Infinite,  of  which  thou  wilt  be  sure  I  alone  am  the 
bearer.  I  will  pour  into  thy  soul  such  happiness  that 
thou  wilt  feel  in  its  kindling  depths  that  I  am  with  thee 
ever  1" 

Louisa  sobbed  convulsively. 

Aroused  by  this  emotion,  the  ijing  man  recalled  with 
an  effort  his  miling  powers — nearer  spent  than  either  con- 
ceived— and  passing  his  hand  caressingly  over  her  &ce,  he 
murmured,  fondly : 

*^  I  am  with  thee  ever,  love,,  ever  T' 

**  Think  not  it  is  grief  alone  causies  these  tears,"  said 
Louisa,  as  calmed  by  his  touch  she  was  enabled  to  speak. 
**  Your  words,  dear  love,  give  me  such  joy  and  hope  that 
I  weep  for  very  giadnessf," 

The  vmce  of  £dward  replied  not  Louisa  wiped  her 
blinded  eyes,  and  beheld  his  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of 
such  yearning  tenderness,  such  concentrated  love,  that  she 
started. 

^'  Edward  I  dear'  Edward  T  she  passionately  implored, 
^  speak  to  me  I" 

A  smUe  was  his  oz^y  answer.    And  soon  the  bereaved 

girl  diseovered  that  those  last  blessed  words  of  hope  and 

love  were  thiioe  hallowed  now,  because,  indeed,  his  last. 
*  •  It  m  It  «  « 

hi  the  first  moments  of  bereavement,  the  feelings  of  the 
afllicted  one  are  generally  too  excitsd,  the  nerves  too  un- 
strung, to  admit  S  the  patient  reoeption  of  that  ill-timed, 


though  well-meaning  condolence  which  ordinary  minds 
are  every  ready  to  suggest.  At  such  a  time  that  one 
rather  seems  most  a  friend  who  silently  comes,  and  like 
Jesus,  joining  his  tears  to  those  of  the  mounter,  synapathi- 
singly  weeps  with  those  that  weep. 

hi  her  bereavement  those  ideas  breathed  in  thei  parting 
conversation  betwixt  herself  and  her  lover  were,  to  Louisa 
a  sustaining  consolation.  And  when  a  reaction  would 
come,  as  come,  it  will  in  the  first  shock,  before  the^  mind  is 
sufficiently  tranquilized  to  admit  of  the  laaintenanoe  by 
reason  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  state  of  the  feelings,  then, 
in  the  intensest  moment  of  her  grief  would  steal  over  her 
soul  in  well  remembered  tones : 

''  I  am  with  thee  ever,  love,  ever." 

And  rapturous  ecstasy  would  take  the  place  of  bitter 
sorrow. 

In  the  past — the  adoring  love,  the  oneness  of  thought 
and  feeling  betwixt  herself  and  Edward  were  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  simple  memory  alone  happiness  not  tg  be 
exchanged  for  all  living  loves  and  pleasures ! 

And  in  the  present — ^her  peculiar  belief— her  faith  that 
wherever  in  God's  universe  he  was  he  loved  her  still,  as 
still  she  loved  him*— the  soul-sensing  consciousness  she 
often  felt  when  alone,  of  the  real  presence  of  his  spirit — 
her  oertainty  of  the  tie  that  united  them  for  eternity — of 
the  unutterable  joy  of  the  welcome  that  awaited  her  in 
the  future — all  steeped  her  soul  in  bliss,  and  dif^ng  itself 
over  her  whole  being,  gave  a  buoyancy  to  her  spirits,  s^ 
light  to  her  smile,  that  to  those  who  understood  9ot  snch 
sources  of  happiness  was  perfectly  incomprehensible. 

When  a  friend  dies  we  clothe  ourselves  in  the  gloomiest 
colors — we  wrap  our  hearts  in  sadness — ^we  weep  and  will 
not  be  comforted. 

This  is  because,  in  our  ignorance,  we.  confound  death 
and  loss,  because  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  is  well 
expressed  in  the  accompanying  extract  from  Harris'  ^  Hynm 
firom  the  Inner  life  :' 

<*  The  fKends  we  mourn  as  lost  have  not  departed. 
They  have  but  laid  aside  earth's  frail  disguise ; 
On  your  dartt  way  they  pour,  oh  lonely  heated  I 

The  light  of  loving  eyes. 

«  Each  wondrous  Thought  of  Truth,  or  Love  or  I>uty, 

Flooding  with  sunrise  beams  through  mind  and  heart, 
Inspiring  us  with  Wisdom  and  with  Beauty, 

Some  angel  guest  imparts' ! 

"  No  curtain  hides  from  view  the  Spheres  Elysian 

But  this  poor  shell  of  half-transparent  dust; 
And  all  that  blinds  our  sphitual  vision 

Is  pride,  and  hate,  and  lust 

'^  Would'st  thou,  oh  fH^d  beloved,  with  Christ  see  heaven  ? 
,    Grow  perfect  in  the  way  of  life  he  trod; 
To  him  that  hath  shall  more  and  more  be  given — 

'The  Pure  in  Heart  bee  God.'" 


Fkom  tte  Londoii  WeoUy  Mbone. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  FOB  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  TRADE. 

We  published  in  our  last  number  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  conference  of  th6  Delegates  of  the  Metro- 
politan Trades,  held  to  consider  the  questioiKof  the  profita- 
ble employment  of  the  working  classes.  The  i^ults  of 
that  conference  are  such  as  to  give  hope  to  those,  who,  for 
many  years,  have  struggled  to  disseminate  just  and  hu- 
mane notions  respecting  the  claims  of  labor,  though  they 
may  somewhat  startle  and  offend  political  economists. 

Hitherto  Trades  Unions  have  mainly  expended  their 
energies  and  fands  in  strikes  and  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed; their  ideas  never  extending  beyond  a  galvanic 
eSort  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  bv  all  such  meatis  m 
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to  them,  seemed  calculated  immediately  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject Anything  like  a  large  and  oomprebensive  scheme  of 
mdnstrial  emancipation  these  United  bodies  never  enconr- 
aged,  unless  we  except  the  **  Grand  Consolidated  Trades' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,^  which  started  on 
something  like  oonect  principles,  but  &iled  through  its 
being  a  secret  society,  and  engaging  prematurely  and  in- 
considerately in  strikes. 

The  new  Trades  Movement,  which  has  occasioned  this 
article,  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  previous  efforts.  Its 
leaders  lay  aown  clear  principle^  and  seemed  prepared  to 
carry  them  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 

Instead  of  playing  the  huxtering  part  pf  the  old  union- 
ists, they  propose  a  remedy  which  goes  at  once  to  the  root 
of  the  system,  that  has  made  labor  what  it  is,  and  threatr 
ens,  if  not  speedily  checked,  to  make  it  ten  times  worse 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  bill  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  which  they 
have  drawn  up  as  their  industrial  charter,  assumes  the  ex- 
isting competitive  and  wages-system  to  be  radically  bad, 
and  hence  declares  Home  (^Ionization  to  be  the  only  effi- 
cient remedy.  The  mode  of  raising  the  capital  and  its 
scheme  [of  distribution  is  also  fully  set  forth,  so  that  none 
may  plead  ignorance  of  what  these  men  intend  to  do.  In 
fact,  industrial  association,  or  what  on  the  Continent  and 
in  certain  circles  in  this  country  passes  under  the  name  of 
Socialism,  constitutes  the  leading  idea  of  this  new  and 
advanced  plan  of  the  metropolitan  trades. 

We,  therefore,  hail  the  movement  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  wish  it  every  success :  but  to  succeed,  its 
leaders  must  display  energy,  combined  with  discretion. 
Having  taken  their  stand  on  the  question  of  Home  Colo- 
nization as  a  national  remedy,  and  prepared  a  bill,  embody- 
ing their  views,  they  should  forthwith  take  measures  to 
rally  the  trades  of  tlie  countiy  aroimd  their  standard.  This 
would  best  be  done  by  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and 
the  sending  out  of  one  or  two  efficient  lecturers  as  a  depu- 
tation into  the  country,  who  could  fiiUy  explain  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  on  which  the  movement  is  baaed.  Above 
all,  the  trades  should  be  well  represented  in  the  press. 
Weekly  papers  are  all  well  enough,  though  here  the  trades 
are  £Eir  from  being  as  strong  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  the 
proletarians  can  never  constitute  a  great  power  to  make 
Itself  properly  felt  in  the  State  until  they  have  a  daily 
paper  at  their  service.  Perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  efforts 
the  trade  of  London  could  make  in  the  way  of  practical 
association  would  be  an  endeavor  to  establish  sudi  a  paper. 
We  shall  suggest  the  fnodu$  operandi  when  we  resume  the 
subject. 
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Let  occurrences  affect  whom  they  may,  let  those  coin- 
plain  who  will,  unless  I  esteem  them  evil  I  am  never  the 
worse. 

If  not  upright  become  so. 

What  is  death  but  a  dissolution  of  the  bodily  fabric — ^a 
translation  to  a  better  world  I 

So  long  as  we  conform  to  nature,  and  act  up  to  the  rea- 
son which  God  hath  given  us,  nothing  terrible,  nothing 
hurtful  can  befall. 

Reflect  that  life  is  almost  past  and  gone ;  spend  the  re 
mainder,  then,  as  heaven  hath  willed. 

Love  what  has  been  assigned  thee ;  does  not  prpvidence 
know  best? 

Maintain  an  even  deportment;  for  as  the  soul  shines 
through  the  countenance,  so  let  dignity  animate  and  rule 
the  frame. 

No  one  is  tired  of  favors ;  but  in  serving  others,  the 
gain,  in  truth,  is  thine. 

Whether  in  the  senate  or  elsewhere,  let  sense,  not  sound, 
be  thy  aim. 


TENDENCIES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

SociAUSTs  may  well  congratulate  each  other  that 
Pantheism,  latent  in  our  body,  has  found  an  etpounder  so 
able  and  uncoTnpromising  as  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his  ^ 
lectures  on  ''Mobausm  and  CmtisnANnT."  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  extremest  irmovationa  in  theoiy  and 
practice,  anticipated  by  sodetary  students  and  discussed  is 
confidential  circles,  should  be  declared  upon  the  hoosetop. 
And  certainly  a  more  ingeniously  eloquent  statement  of 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  SociaUsni,*-^peciaIly  as  pre- 
sented by  Fourier  and  his  school, — could  not  be  looked 
for.  If,  now,  Christian  Socialism — ^Theistic  and  Moral— 
could  attain  to  an  equally  adequate  expression,  light  wonid 
be  evolved  by  comparison.  And  certainly  light  is  needed ; 
for  prevalent  differences  among  Socialists  prove  that  tkn 
is  but  an  imperfect  comprehension^  as  yet,  of  our  princi- 
ples, methods,  ends.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  dutj  is  coo- 
fined  to  the  practical  sphere ;  our  theories,  or  our  no* 
theories  will  mould  inevitably  our  deeds. 

For  one,  I  feel  the  intensest  denre  to  know  theM 
truth  upon  the  suUxme  topics  brought  up  anew  for  dis- 
cussion by  Socialism.  Mr.  James,  and  thousands  of  seekeis 
all  over  the  land  have,  doubtless,  similar  promptings.  Let 
us,  then,  with  simple  sincerity,  commune  together  isoe  to 
face.  In  the  critical  examination  of  these  lectures  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  make,  the  aim  will  be  to  use  utmost 
plainness  of  speech ;  partiy  because  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands  calm  and  clear  discnssbo, 
partiy  because — ^with  due  deference — ^it  seems  to  me  thst 
the  brilliant  glow  of  Mr.  James'  rhetoric  so  dazzles  himself 
and  his  readers  as  to  blind  judgment  and  consdence. 
This  Uttle  book  I  regard  as  a  most  sophistical  teacher  of 
monstrous  errors,  intermixed  with  highest  truth.  For  the 
very  reason  that  it  approximates  so  nearly  to  the  full  de- 
claration of  truth,  it  becomes  important  exactiy  to  discrimi- 
nate its  fallacies.  And  the  heartiness  of  assent  that  one 
cannot  but  yield  to  many  of  its  beautiful  appeals— and 
there  are  pages  which,  for  high-toned  sentiment,  force  of 
thought,  and  felicity  of  diction,  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
among  the  best  writers  of  our  day— compels  me,  m 
honesty,  to  declare  an  unreserved  dissent  from  its  extrava- 
gant assumptions. 

What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  on  «  Man's  Experience  and 
Destiny,"  here  put  forth  as  an  exposition  of  trus  Socialism! 
Let  us  unfold  it  in  order  from  its  fundamental  prindple  to 
its  ultimate  result,  and  judge,  as  best  we  can,  of  its  corres- 
pondence with  reqlity. 

I.  The  Divine  Being. 

1 .  God  is  the  sole  substance  of  which  all  creatures  are 
p?ienomenal  forms.     "  God  alone  is  being  or  life  in  him- 
self.    Man  is  not  being,  but  only  a  subject  of  being,  omj 
a  form  or  imi^  of  being.    His  being  is  not  abdolute,  w 
phenomenal,  as  conditioned  in  space  and  time.    But  w» 
being  is  utterly  unconditiotied  either  in  space  or  time.  H^ 
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is  not  a  subject  of  being,  bat  being  itself  and  therefore 
the  sole  being.  Consistently  with  this  fundamental  axiom 
we  are  bound  to  deny,  that  the  creature  of  God  has  any 
being  or  substance  in  himsel£  The  substantial  being  or 
life  of  every  creature  is  God,  while  the  creature  is  but  a 
form  or  image  of  God.'^  p.  5.  "  He  does  not  po98€S8  being 
or  life.  He  ia  it  He  can$Hiute»  it  Consequently,  in 
giving  being  or  life  to  the  creature,  He  gives  Himself  to 
the  creature.  .  He  cannot  impart  life,  save  by  imparting 
Himself.  Creation  consequently  does  not  imply  a  transfer 
of  life  from  God  Himself  to  another ;  it  implies  the  com- 
munication of  Hjs  integral  or  infinite  self  to  toother.  He 
would  be  in  the  creature  as  his  very  inmost  and  vital  self." 
p.  99«  *^The  internal  of  every  man  is  God.  The  exter- 
nal or  that  'which  defines  the  man,  defines  his  conscious- 
ness, is  only  a  shadow  or  reflection  of  this  internal."  p.  6. 
**  You  cannot  reflect  for  a  moment  on  this  feet  of  man's 
creatureship,  on  the  fact  that  God  is  the  All  of  his  life, 
without  acknowledging  that  the  power  of  vMa^  is  at  bot- 
tom ^ik^A  power  of  Ood  ;  without  acknowledging,  in  feet, 
that  the  BuhitatitM  force  or  9elfhood  in  every  man  ia 
QodJ^  p.  45.  "^  If  God  be  the  sole  and  therefore  universal 
being,  his  universal  creature  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  His  image  or  shadow.  And  if  the  creature  be  only 
the  image  or  shadow  of  G^,  then  creation  itself  is  not 
the  origination  of  any  new  being  or  substance  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  only  the  revehition  or  imaging  forth  of  a  being 
which  is  etenial  and  unchangeable."  pp.  6,  7. 

2.  God  is  his  own  exdume  object^  and  Creadon  is  an 
internal  prooeeeciQ^noinsk.  external  production.  ''The 
object  of  Qjs  action  fells  in  every  case  within  His  own 
subjectivity.  The  perfection  of  action  consists  in  the  in- 
temality  of  the  object  to  the  subject  Now,  inasmuch  as 
God  creates  or  gives  being  to  all  things,  inasmuch  a»  ike 
universe  has  iU  total  being  in  Himj  his  action  knows  no 
external  object  or  end.  As  nothing  exists  out  of  Sim, 
He  cannot  act  from  any  outward  motive.  *  *  8uch 
being  the  perfection  of  the  Creator,  it  follows  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  creature,  his  highest,  his  perfect,  his  infinite 
life,  lies  in  his  becoming  *  *  not  merely  the  subject,  but 
also  the  exclusive  object  of  his  own  activity."  p.  43.  ''Man 
cannot  reflect  or  image  God  *  *  save  in  so  &r  as  he  be- 
comes the  actual  unity  of  internal  and  external,  or  of  ob- 
ject and  subject  God  is  the  absolute  unity  of  object  and 
subject,  or  internal  and  external,  because  He  alone  has 
being,  and  therefore  excludes  all  limitation  or  definition. 
To  become  God's  image,  therefore,  man  *  *  must  be 
himself  the  sole  object,  as  well  as  the  sole  subject  of  all 
his  activity."  p.  44.  "I  am  destined,  by  the  very  feet  of 
creatureship,  to  an  iic^tual  fellowship  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tion, and  *  *  all  perfection  implies  the  actual  unity  of 
object  and  subject — of  substance  and  form — of  int^nal 
and  external."  p.  60.  "  His  power  to  originate  his  own 
action  *  *  which  is  inherent  in  God,  is  the  basis  of  his 
personality.  *  *^  For  personality  implies  the  subject's  ab- 
solute property  in  his  action,  which  property  is  impossible, 
unless  the  subject  constitute  also  the  object  of  the  action, 
or  in  other  words,  unless  the  object  of  the  action  fell  unthin^ 
be  internal  tOj  the  subject's  8el£"  pp.  20-22. 


8.  God  is  sufficient  unto  Himself  and  His  sole  motive 
in  creation  is  his  own  jojrful  activity.  "  As  nothing  exists 
out  of  Him,  He  cannot  act  from  any  outward  motive  or 
impubion,  but  only  from  an  inward  joy  or  delight ;  and  to 
act  purely  from  an  inward  joy  or  delight  is  to  be  suflicient 
unto' one's  sel^  and  oonsequentiy  infinite  or  perfect"  p.  49. 
"  God's  activity  is  not  imposed.  It  is  spontaneous  or  self- 
generated.  It  flows  from  Himself  exclosively,  and  ignores 
all  outward  motive.  *  *  Personality,  the  quality  of  being 
a  person^  means  simply  the  power  **  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  one^s  own  sovereign  pleasure.  It  means  a  poWer  of 
acting,  unUnaited  by  anything  but  the  will  of  the  subject 
Thus,  in  ascribing  personality  to  God  *  *  we  mean  merely 
to  assert  his  sdf-suffidency  or  infinitude — ^His  power  to  act 
according  to  his  own  sovereign  pleasure."  pp.  11,  12.  '*  It 
may  be  asked  whether  benevolence  does  not  confer  pei^ 
sonality.  Decidedly  not,  fer  the  reason  that  benevolent 
action  is  not  spontaneous,  but  purely  sympathetic  *  * 
The  frmdamental  requisi^  of  personality,  namely,  that  it 
attests  the  subjects  self«uffi(»ency  or  perfection,  by  exhi- 
biting in  him  the  power  of  self-derived  action,  is  necessarily 
made  void  in  all  purely  benevolent  action.  And  the  in- 
etitable  conclusion  therefere^  is,  that  the  benevolent  man, 
as  such,  does  not  possess  true  personality,  or  is  incompe- 
tent to  image  God."  pp.  28, 24.  "  Who,  then,  is  the  per- 
fect or  the  divine  man  ?  *  *  We  find  him  in  the  aesthetic 
man  or  Artist  *  *  I  mean  the  man  of  whatsoever 
frmction  who,  in  frilfiUing  it,  obeys  hb  own  inspiration  or 
haste,  *  *  and  works  only  to  dliow  forth  that  immortal 
beauty  whose  }»esence  constitutes  his  inmost  souL"  p.  26. 
"When,  therefore,  I  call  the  Avine  man,  or  God's  image 
in  creati<Hi,  by  the  name  of  Artist,  the  reader  will  not 
suppose  me  to  mean  the  poet,  painter,  or  any  other  special 
form  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  be  will  understand  me  to 
mean  that  infinite  and  spiritqal  man  *  *  who,  in  every 
visible  form  of  action,  acts  always  from  his  inmost  self  or 
from  attraction."  p.  27. 

I  havie  quoted  thus  hirgely-  from  Mr.  James  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  misapprehension  as  to 
his  fundamental  principle.  Unless  the  meaning  of  femiliar 
words  is  utterly  perverted,  and  all  well-established  rules  of 
reasoning  are  set  aside,  the  doctrine  of  these  lectures  is, 
that  the  "  created  universe^  in  whol^  and  in  parts,"  is  God 
in  multiform  mantfestation  ;  that  all  creatures  are  witkin 
God,  as  the  object  of  which  he  is  subject ;  and  that  his 
impulse  for  self-derived  and  self-centered  activity  is  kis  own 
pleasure.  Mr.  James  says,  indeed,  that  "  the  ^creature  is 
not  another  being  than  God,  nor  yet  is  he  an  identical 
being  with  God ;  because  the  creature  is  not  being  at  all, 
but  only  a  shadow  or  reflection  of  being."  p.  6.  But  this 
is  obviously  a  mere  play  upon  the  word  "  Ae»n^,"  as  is 
proved  by  asserting  that  "  the  creature  either  is  God  or  he 
is  Not-God ;  if  Not-God,  then  is  he  other  than  God ;  if 
God,  then  is  he  identical  with  him."  Again,  Mr.  James 
tells  us,  to  be  sure,  "  I  must  be  a  vessel,  a  form,  a  subject 
receptive  of  God,  before  he  can  communicate  Himself  to 
me.  If  I  were  destitute  of  this  previous  subjectivity,  you 
could  not  i»operlysay  that  God  conunanicatedHattself  to 
I  me ;  you  could  only  say  that  he  transformed  or  transmu- 
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ted  Hinuelf  into  me,  thus  merging  the  Creator  in  the 
creature,  and  so  falsifying  both."  p.  100.  But  inasmuch 
as  he  reiterates  that  '^  the  internal  of  every  man  is  God," 
of  which  ^  the  eztemal  is  onlj  a  reflection,"  that  man  is 
merely  ''a  form  of  the  sole  substantial  being,"  and  that 
^  the  divine  perfection  implies  the  absolute  and  actual  unity 
of  internal  and  external,  substance  and  form,  subject  and 
object,"  he  must  be  held  to  his  own  words,  even  at  the 
cost  of  self-contradiction.  I^inly,  according  to  his  show> 
ing,  I  am  €k>d  both  internally  and  externally,  substantially 
and  formally,  subjectively  and  objectively*  finally,  it  is 
true  that  our  author  endeavors  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  own  principle  by  declaring  that  '*  Nature,  or  the 
life  of  Nature,  does  not  image  God,  because  it  is  destitute 
of  personality."  But  i(  to  quote  his  own  language,  *^  Na- 
ture is  properly  nothing  more  than  the  robe  of  spirit,  and 
everything  in  nature,  without  any  most  insignificant  ex^ 
ception,  embodies  an  internal  use  or  capacity  of  operation, 
which  constitutes  its  spirit,"  whose  ^  spiritual  lif^  is  it 
that  nature  embodies  t  It  may  be  very  pretty  rhetoric  to 
say,  ^  take  away  man  and  nature  remains  spiritless,  dead ;" 
but  as  a  strict  logician  Mr.  James  will  not  attempt  to 
maintain  the  position,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  man — 
even  taking  the  word  in  its  largest  collective  sense — ^is  the 
^  Ufe^  or  **  spirif^  of  suns  and  planetB,  aromas  and  miner- 
als, v^etables  and  animals.  No !  There  is  no  evading 
the  fatal  conclusion  involved  in  our  autbor-s  premises.  The 
svstem  advocated  in  these  lectures  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  well  known  doctrine  of  Pantheism,  taught  by 
mystics,  in  all  ages,  from  the  writer  of  the  Bhagvat  Greeta 
to  Spinoza.  What  ground  is  there  for  confidence,  that 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  evils  will  not  follow  its 
acceptance  now  which  have  been  found  by  universal  ex- 
perience to  be  its  natural  fruits. 

The  question  that  at  present  concerns  us,  however^  re- 
lates to  the  truth  of  this  sptem.  Does  Pantheism,  then, 
as  taught  by  Mr.  James,  correspond  to  the  Divikb  Rbal- 
HT I  According  to  the  clearest  light  which  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  from  intuition,  science,  and  tradition,  I  answer, 
No.  Certainly'  it  would  be  impious  presumption  to  pre- 
tend that  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  Being,  known  only  to 
Himself^  and  which  archangels  with  ever  deepening  won- 
der will  explore  through  sson  upon  seon,  are  open  to  us, 
creatures  of  a  day,  in  this  our  nursery  and  primary  school. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mock  humility  to  resign  our- 
selves to  scepticism,  on  the  plea  that  man  cannot  compre- 
hend God.  The  Father  of  Spirits,  ^o  made  us  in  his 
own  image,  has  revealed  his  glory,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
seers  of  idl  ages ;  and  his  highest  revelation' — ^which  swal- 
lows up  in  its  radiant  splendor  the  vague  visions  of  Pan- 
theism— ^is  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Unity  in  Trinity  and 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Very  various,  indeed,  has  been,  and 
will  be,  the  statement  of  this  truth  of  truths ;  but  one  who 
has  gained  even  a  glimpse  of  it,  learns  thenceforth  so  to 
recognize  the  Living  God  as  to  be  saved  from  the  grand 
idolatry  of  ""  worehipping  and  serving  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever." 

With  utmost  brevity  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  present 
the  brightest  glimpse  thus  far  given  to  me. 


1.  The  Divine  Being — One,  Absolute,  Infinite,  etemallj 
lives  amidst  Beautiful  Joy,  resulting  firom  Harmonious  Or- 
der,  wherein  is  represented  Essential  €rood.  He  knom 
his  own  love  in  his  bliss ;  loves  the  blessedness  that  he  ac- 
knowledges; refoices  in  the  harmony  that  expresses  hit 
love ;  and  approves  the  FoxLHsas  of  his  own  Lifb  fererei 
and  ever.  Thus  recognizing  in  his  joyful  beauty  the  Ei^ 
of  his  goodness,  and  in  his  love  the  Principle  of  hia  Uesscd 
activity,  while  conscious  at  once  intuitivdy,  and  by  experi- 
ence, that  order  is  their  Medium  of  union.  God  abides  ia 
a  perennial  self-love,  which  is  absolutely  disinterested.  And 
knowing  the  infinite  peace  of  Love,  WisdcHu,  Power,  in 
consummate  communion,  he  finds,  in  this  blessed  Unitr 
in  Variety  and  Variety  in  Unity  of  his  Three  Co-eteroal 
Elements,  the  motive  to  difiuse  and  multiply  infinitely  hi& 
own  perfection.  Thus  in  pure  benignant  desire  to  be  sa^ 
rounded  with  host  of  beings,  other  than  though  like  .Him- 
M(f— whom  he  may  love,  enlighten,  bless ;  and  who  may 
become  the  lovers,  enligrhteners,  Uessers  of  one  an  other, 
while  they  ascend  by  increasing  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
cooperation,  to  even  fuller  communion  with  Himself— 
originates  the  possibility  of  Creation.  Such  is  the  Anso- 
LrTB-ONX  in  his  Divine  D^ree,  his  First  Person,  the 
Father. 

2.  The  Three  in  One  relationship  of  the  Divine  Being 
within  Himself^  thus  reveals  itself  as  the  Idea  of  an  Infinite 
Series  of  Finite  Forms  of  Love,  endlessly  diversified  m 
quality  of  beneficence,  and  combined  by  coantSeaa  inte^ 
changes  of  Hfe  into  a  composite  image  of  his  Original  Full- 
ness. The  first  expression  of  Infinite  Intelligenoe — the  firat 
proceeding  of  truth  from  good,  wisdom  firom  love,  order 
from  principle — ^the  first  radiant  Existence  of  Eternal  Es- 
sence, is  the  DiYiKE  Word,  the  Spiritual  Degree  of  God, 
the  Seconb  Person,  the  Son.  He  is  the  Ideal  Medium  of 
all  existences,  comprehending  their  differences,  analogies, 
transitions.  He  is  the  One^in-All  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Natural  worlds;  in  the  exhaustless  treasuries  of  whose  rea- 
son repose  the  causal  germs  of  every  conceivable  creatnie, 
arranged  in  consummate  order  of  mutual  dependanoe.  He 
is  the  distributive  legislature,  judge,  ruler  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  and  endless  ages  which  subsist  from  the  Eternal 
One.  Everia$tingly  he  declares  the  harmonious  law  of 
Creation.    He  is  the  Mediator  of  Universal  Life. 

3.  Infinite  Essence  thus  self-revealed  in  the  Ideal  Form 
of  One-in-Mans'  ^  Finite  Existence-^Absolute  Being-,  tbus 
spontaneously  impelled  firom  the  fiiUness  of  his  loving  life 
to  bless  the  illimitable  series  of  Related  Beings — by  ihe 
law  of  its  own  liberty,  and  the  necessity  of  its  perfect  free- 
dom, cannot  but  proceed  to  realize  in  deed  its  thought  of 
good.  This  all»benignant  and  harmonising  energy,  when- 
in  the  motive  and  the  method  of  Divine  Love  and  Dirine 
Wisdom  are  perfectly  fulfilled^  is  the  Natural  Degree  of 
God,  his  Third  Person,  the  Holt  Spirtt.  His  end  i» 
Use,  his  means  Cooperation,  his  effort  Attractive  impulse. 
The  ultimate  of  Divine  Power  is  the  formation  of  mutu- 
ally limited,  mutually  completed  creatures  into  a  Universal 
Unity,  which  shall  symbolize  in  ever*brighteimig  gk>rj 
God^s  beautiful  joy.  His  eternal  act  is  to  make  Al>  beings 
One  by  loving  combination.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  po- 
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tencj  of  CreatioD,  through  ivhose  animatiDg  influx  Nature, 
Spirit,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  are  regenerated  peren- 
nially in  newness  of  life» 

Thus  by  adoring  contemplation  do  we  gain  glimspees, 
dim  and  distant  though  they  are,  of  the  Living  God,  in  his 
Three  Degrees  or  Persons.  But  instantly,  when  we  have 
attained  to  this  intuition,  do  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  traverse  the  abyss  that  divides  Infinite  Being  firom  Hnite 
Existence.  The  Created  Universe,  Natural  and  Spiritual, 
alike  in  its  complex  whole  and  its  single  particles,  is  ac- 
knowledged as  OTHER  than  Grod.  The  very  name  that 
most  exactly  defines  it  is  the  Not-God.  Creatures  are 
seen  to  be  Substantial  i2ea/{/t^<— the  Thoughts  and  Loves  of 
God — externalized  in  Deeds.  It  would  contradict  reason 
to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  Time  or  a  Space,  wherein  the 
One  was  alone ;  because  the  Idea  of  Eternal  Infinitude  is 
the  exact  oppoaite  of  limitary  conditions ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  reason  commands  us  to  say,  that  through  times  with- 
out beginning  or  end,  and  spaces  without  bound,  the  Al- 
mighty, All-wise,  All-good,  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
Creator  and  Recreator  of  innumerable,  loving,  intelligent 
forces.  Utterly  transcending  finite  intelligence  is  the  mys- 
terious process  whereby  the  Self-living  generates  and  re- 
generates dependant  life ;  but  by  intuition  and  experience 
every  inteUigenoe  may  be  a88ured--that  the  Father  by  his 
Son  and  Spirit  multiplied  through  everUisting  aeons  and 
universes,  always  expanding  the  Family  of  the  Children  of 
Gbd,  who  in  their  growing  unities  reflect  His  bountiful 
blessedness. 

We  are  authorized  now  to  pass  three  judgments  upon 
the  view  of  the  Divine  Being  shadowed  forth  in  the  lec- 
tures under  examination. 

1.  They  represent  God  as  an  infinitely  selfish  solitary — 
everlastingly  revolving  internal  dreams,  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tion, abandoned  to  impulse,  supremely  satisfied  with  his 
own  well  being,  and  the  exclusive  object  of  his  own  re- 
gards; whereas  we  know  that  the  Divine  Self-Love  is 
infinitely  dii^interested,  because  assured  of  His  .ever-ful- 
filled desire,  purpose,  power,  of  diflusing  His  blessedness 
through   worlds  without  number,  and  ages  without  end. 

2.  They  describe  the  Creator  and  the  Creature  as  so 
merged  in  one  another  that  God  must  be  c6nceived  of, 
either  as  wholly  ignoring  and  unsympathizing  with  the  joys 
or  sorrows,  good  or  evil  of  phantoms,  who  in  peipetual 
flux  pass  before  his  imaginatioh,  or  as  utterly  losing  the  uni- 
ty of  an  end,  progressively  accomplished,  in  the  ceaseless 
change  of  his  fimcied  conditions ;  whereas  we  know  that 
the  beautiful  giver  and  merciful  redeemer  is  so  intimately 
conversant  with  his  children's  state  as  to  make  their  least 
experience  of  trial  his  own ;  and  yet  so  abounding  in  om- 
nipotent good-will  as  to  overflow  them  evermore  with  His 
radiant  bliss. 

3.  They  show  religion — ^in  its  universally  accepted  sense 
of  conscious  communion  between  the  Infinite  and  Finite 
Spirits — ^to  be  a  delusion  incident  to  man's  earliest  develop- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  go  to  prove  that  God  knows  no 
being  apart  from  himself  on  whom  to  bestow  his  grao«, 
and  that  Man  is  most  God-like  w^en  most  concentered 


no  human  experience  is  so  profound  as  that  of  derived-  ex- 
istence, no  conception  so  clear  as  that  of  distinctb»  between 
mans'  finiteness  and  Divine  Infinitude,  no  joy  so  fuie  as- 
the  creatures'  aspiring  reception  of  the  Creatoi's  inflowing; 
life,  and  grateful  cooperation  with  the  WiU  ©f  the  All- 
Good.  1 

CTo  be  Continnod.) 


H.  0. 


<••» 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

A  PSTCHOHETRIO  OBSERTATIOIT. 

This  is  a  diflerent  man  from ;  more  hvnBFe,  not  s» 

selfish — not  so  strong.  Is  not  this  a  lady?  or  at  any  rato^ 
he  is  possessed  of  feminine  graces,  which,  if  m  man,  noli  to. 
his  disparagement— gentle,  tender,  not  wholIjF  un§fe»tood' 
— ^there  is  a  depth  which  is  not  appredatedL  A  man  of 
fimcy,  feeling,  sentiment — ^he  is  not  very  piattied — not 
very  much  so.  He  draws  pictures — ^I  cannot  9»j  ndieiher 
with  pencil  or  pen. 

He  has  a  little  waywardness  which  would  be*  beantifufi 
to  me.    We  love  in  some  what  we  should  diaapprwe  in 

others.     He  has  some  vagaries. — He  is    impuksve. ^A 

creative  genius,  which  he  manifests  in  various  ways,,  tfiougjii 
there  is  one  pervading  spirit.  I  could  do  amy  thing  for 
him — ^for  I  dearly  love  him — and  it  would  be-  a  joy  to* 
suffer  to  save  him.  He  gives  much  pleasure.  'B»  is  lov- 
ing.   He  has  power  of  creating — ^he  is   yovng always 

young. 

He  is  really  religious.  Such  a  nature  could  Bot  bit  ba 
rehgious. — ^He  is  generous. — These  words  apply  to  him : 

**  There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them.    Who,  in  love  and  troth 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth. — 
Glad  hearts  without  reproach  or  blot. 
Who  do  Thy  work  and  know  it  not" 

^'  Is  he  consdentiouB  f 

Conscientiousness  is  not  the  word  for  him.  He  is  not 
very  quiet — he  has  not  worldly  anxiety,  but  a  reaching 
after  something  he  cannot  attain.  He  is  a  poet ;  a  true 
poet  If  he  writes,  he  writes  pictures ;  if  he  paints,  he 
paints  poetry.    If  I  can  judge  by  this  charming  landscape 

before  my  eyes,  he  paints  beautifully — so  soft  and  true 

not  the  bright  red  and  green  of  common  painters,  but 
such  exquisite  coloring.  It  is  not  like  any  particular  land- 
scape, but  the  poetry — ^the  spirit  of  the  hmdscape. ^Is  it 

Allston?  A  large  picture  passes  before  me  with  many 
figures  on  one  siae :  the  other  I  cannot  see — something 
seems  efiOM^d. 

He  has  outness,  ^nd  can  do  anything  he  ^vishes.  His 
presence  is  conversation ;  every  thing  he  says  has  weight, 
he  gives  out  himself.  I  should  hke  to  hear  him  talk  at 
twilight.  When,  with  the  precious  few,  how  delightful  to 
listen  to  him.  It  is  poetry,  and  music,  and  painting.  It 
is  inspiration :  a  flow  of  eloquence ;  but,  perhapa,  in  a 
promiscuous  assembly  he  would  not  be  called  fluent 

We  rarely  meet  with  such  a  person.    Beautiful  fiicea 


pass  before  me ;  not  the  beauty  which  glares  upon  you,  but 
within  his  own  self-auffidency ;  whereas  we  know  that  I  that  which  leads  you  to  gaze  and  gaze  again.    His  pic- 
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tures  all  mean  something;  they  are  expressive  of  some 
thought;  they  aflRect  you  like  living  beings.  Again  I  see 
the  large  picture,  a  now  a  feeling  of  sadness,  and  a  strange 
deep  joy  comes  over  me.  He  is  dead.  His  spirit  is  pre- 
sent with  us. 


%thm  Mnmtnis, 


CxnCB  AKD  IlTBMFBBlirCS. 

New^Yark  CUy  Priaon,  Jon.  24th»  1860. 

James  R.  Rose^  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

SiR^-In  obedienoe  to  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Assembly 
(as  communicated  in  your  circular  of  the  14th  instant),  I  have 
the  honor  of  transmitting,  through  you,  such  statistical  infor- 
mation relative  to  intemperance,  and  crimes  resulting  from  it, 
as  I  am  enabled  to  gather  from  the  past  year's  records  of  the 
institution  under  my  charge. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  City  Prison  and 
its  branches  during  the  year  1849  was  ei^teen  tboosand  and 

forty«two. 

Of  which  number  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
males,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  females 
were  charged  with  being  *^  so  grossly  intoxicated  as  to  amount 
to  a  vioktion  of  public  decency." 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety»five  persons  were 
committed  for  assault  and  battery,  and  for  riotous  or  disor- 
derly conduct;  the  act  of  violence  having  been  perpetrated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  while  the  offender  was  in  a  stale  of 

intoxication. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  vagranta  were  sent 
from  this  establishment  to  the  Penitentiary,  each  of  whom  was 
proven  on  competent  testimony  to  be  a  common  prostitute  and 
an  improper  person  to  be  sent  to  the  Alms  House. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  lunatics  were  temporarily 
under  the  care  of  the  prison  Physician, — ^in  at  least  one-half  of 
these  cases  alcohol  hod  usurped  the  **  throne  of  reason." 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  homeless  beings  who  sought 
shelter  of  the  prison  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Gov- 
emora  of  the  Alms  House,  with  but  few  exceptions,  acknow- 
lodged  their  own  or  their  parents'  dissipation  as  the  cause  of 
their  poverty  and  degradation. 

Thus  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners 
were  committed  for  offenses  or  misfortunes  palpably  and  di- 
rectly caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  Of  the  re* 
mainder,  (who  were  accused  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
embracing  in  their  long  catalogue  every  shape  and  shade  of 
crime,)  a  large  proportion  were  driven  by  the  destitution  con- 
sequent upon  dissolute  habits  to  the  commission  of  robbery, 
burglary,  forgery,  larceny,  embezzlement  and  fraud;  the  more 
sanguinary  and  more  beastly  sins  were  Hhe  more  immediate 
fruits  of  inebriation. 

To  further  analyze  this  gloomy  calendar  would  but  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  record  of  habits  of  life,  from  which  it 
appears  that  about  eleven-twelfths  of  the  inmates  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  voluntary  confessions,  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits ;  the  balance  claiming  to  be  moderate  drinkera ; 
for,  within  the  range  of  my  official  experience,  very  few  iodi- 
viduals  acting  on  the  principle  of  totid  abstinence  have  been 
incarcerated  in  the  prison. 

The  number  under  sixteen  years  of  age  charged  with  intoxi- 
cation is  snuill — ^not  more  than  twenty  of  both  sexes — the 
great  majority  of  that  cUias  being  either  orphans  or  the  neg- 
lected offspring  of  drunken  parents,  tliey  were  committed^  as 


vagrants.  Borne  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Refbge,  (under 
care  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delio. 
quents,)  and  for  many  of  them,  through  the  kind  co-operation 
of  the  officera  of  the  Prison  Association  and  other  humane 
penons,  situations  have  been  procured  with  farmers  and  me. 
chanics  in  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  a  removal  from  the 
evil  influences  of  the  city,  with  the  acquisition  of  bealthfal 
occupations  might  restore  them  to  lives  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  EoMQiins,  Warden. 


Socialism. — ^In  vain  is  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  libertr 
of  meeting,  partially  suspended ;  in  vain  has  the  conntrj  sub. 
mittcd  to  a  vast  system  of  espionage,  and  though  theHinistiT 
has  required  confidential  reports  concerning  all  the  agents  of 
the  authorities,  so  that  all  who  are  suspected  of  Sodalinn  wtj 
be  immediately  discharged,  yet  it  is  notorious  that  Soeialism  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  Departments  I  was  yesterisy 
informed  by  a  banker  who  is  in  constant  4)ommunicatioii  with 
Alsace,  that  he  knew  from  a  reliable  source,  that  almost  aU 
the  workmen  in  this  industrial  Province  voted  en  maste  for  the 
Socialist  candidates.  When  asked  the  reason  for  this  impor- 
tant  fact,  he  replied  that  it  resulted  in  a  great  meaknre  from 
the  guilty  negligence  of  the  employera  towards  their  worlt* 
men.  In  a  period  of  commercial  embarrassment,  a  large 
majority  of  the  mannfacturera  discharge  the  mass  of  the  vorlt- 
men  whose  present  services  they  do  not  need,  emfdoyingtbem 
again  when  they  receive  fresh  demanda  for  their  fahrica.  Tlieie 
suffering  people  become  soured  in  their  feelings,  and  if  an 
apostle  of  Socialism  chances  to  come  in  their  way,  thej  m 
easily  indoctrinated  in  hia  sentimenta.  He  tells  them  of  a 
social  atate,  in  which  they  will  be  independent  of  the  changiDg 
interests  of  employers,  and  what  wonder  if  they  are  easOf 
won  by  these  flattering  promises. 

That  which  is  transpiring  in  Alsace  is  also  bemg  enacted  in 
the  other  Provinces,  and  from  the  same  causes ;  the  selfishness 
of  the  higher  ckaaes  and  the  demoralization  of  the  lower  left 
to  themselves.  There  is  but  one  adversary  capable  of  oqd- 
queiing  Socialism ;  it  is  Christian  charity.  Where  is  it  to  be 
found  in  our  poor  France,  except  among  the  few  believers  dis- 
persed over  our  country !  This  word  **  Sodalism"  continiudly 
falls  from  my  pen.  It  will  occur  in  almost  all  of  my  letters. 
I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  picture  of  Freoeh 
Socialism,  confining  myself  in  the  present  letter  to  the  des. 
cription  of  those  tenets  which  are  held  in  common  bj  iH 
classes  of  Socialists ;  in  my  next  I  will  take  a  rapid  glaneeat 
the  different* schools.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  sorest 
methods  of  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  present  movement 

European  Socialism  has  a  double  origin ;  a  material  indus- 
trial origin,  and  a  philosophic  origin.  Our  old  Europe  is  not 
like  your  young  and  beautiful  country ;  she  has  not  hundreds 
of  leagues  of  land  before  ^  her  to  be  settled,  but  her  boands- 
ries  are  contracted. '  The  increase  of  population,  industrial 
crises,  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor,  las 
brought  into  great  miseiy  the  poorer  chisses ;  a  misery,  tA^dsfi 
picture  of  which,  as  traced  by  the  Socialists^  is  not  at  fdl  eX' 
aggerated.  Meanwhile,  the  laboring  classes  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  French  revolution  from  the  servitude  in  which 
they  were  held  under  the  old  regime.  They  feel  that  they 
possess  equal  rights  with  the  other  cbisses;  from  this  springs 
a  bitter  contrast  between  their  nominal  equality  and  the  great 
actual  inequality  of  condition.  It  is  evident  that  the  classes 
in  possession  of  power  ought  to  give  their  serious  attention 
to  this  state  of  things.    Profiting  by  a  long  peace,  without 
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embracing  Socialism,  they  should  grapple  with  the  social 
question,  and  should  seek  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  by 
individual  and  public  beneficence,  by  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  taxation,  partially  to  resolve  it  We  cannot  but 
look  upon  those  who  persist  in  saying  that  these  are  not  social 
questions,  that  there  is  nothinjj^  to  be  done  among  us,  as  inf]u> 
enced  by  the  same  fatal  traditions  of  unenlightened  selfishness 
which  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 


<••» 


SociALisiir  nr  France. — Speaking  of  the  fact  that  M.  de 
Girardin  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Committee  on  Ministries,  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says  : — 

*^  M.  de  Girardin  if»  one  of  those  who  have  been  advising  the 
President  to  adopt  popular  measures.  Since  Socialism  is  pro^ 
gressing  and  inevitable,  let  the  flood  come  from  above,  and  not 
from  below.  Socialism  may  be  compared  to  a  prairie  fire, 
burning  all  befbre  It ;  but  if  in  the  Isenter  of  the  prairie  a  soli- 
tary individual  clears  a  circle  round  him,  and  then  sets  fire  to 
the  circumference,  it  recedes,  and  he  is  saved.  Socialism  may 
be  likened  to  the  fire ;  the  means  proposed  by  M.  de  Girardin 
are  to  let  Socialism  go  fh>m  the  center  to  Ifae  eircumference, 
instead  of  from  the  circumference  to  the  center.  The  Presi- 
dent is  doubtless  somewhat  imbtfed  with  these  ideas.  But  can 
he  carry  them  out  t  At  all  events,  this  somewhat  explains  the 
hostility  between  him  and  the  majority." 


were  averse  to  the  poor-laws;  men  should  be  supported  in 
their  own  homes,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  workhouses. 
There  were  a  number  of  measnress  which  were  indispensably 
neceiisary  for  all  members  of  the  community :  there  was  the 
landlord  queation^-the  compensation  of  tenants  and  a  host  of 
others,  the  adoption  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  community. 


4M 


<•§» 


Frbb-Teadb  IK  Ibelaics.-— The  first  refloliition  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Rey.  John  Wc^seley.  It  waa— *"  That  we  alto- 
gether deprecate  the  present  syslem  of  so  called  Free-tiade, 
[wbwh»  to  be  at  all  beneficial,  should  be  entirely,  redpiocal 
And  universal,]  seeing  that  in  its  efiects  it  has  reduced  all 
classes  of  the  community  in  Ireland,  whieh  is  exelusively  an 
jigricultural  country,  to  a  state  bordering  on  ruin  and  despair." 

Captain  Sanda  proposed  the  second  resolution,  wbkh  was 
in  effect,  that  the  present  system  of  poor-laws,  in  conjunction 
with  firee-trade,  had  mainly  tended  to  inerease  pauperinn,  des. 
troy  the  moral  indqiendence  of  the  peasimtry,  and  confiscate 
property ;  and  added,  that  with  regard  to  the  confiscation  of 
property  it  was  pretty  nearly  at  hand ;  in  fJMst,  they  had  already 
neariy  arrived  at  that  destructive  crisis. 

Henry  Trench,  Esq.,  proposed  the  third  resolution.  It  was, 
that  the  bw  legulating  the  collection  of  rates,  as  lately  laid 
down,  which  enables  olScers  to  distndn  property  in  districts 
remote  from  that  in  whieh  the  rate  is  due  and  payable,  was 
regarded  as  founded  in  the  greateat  injustice,  and  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  P.  Boyne  was  proceeding  to  address  the  meeting  in 
favour  of  free-trade,  but  would  not  be  heard  by  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Tabuteau  and  several  other  gentlemen  interrupte(l  him, 
and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  sit  down. 

Colonel  Dunne  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  speech  made  allusion  to  the  loss  Ireland  sus- 
tained by  absenteeism.  It  was  four  millions  a  year ;  if  they 
ealcuhited  it  for  fifty  years  it  would  show  that  two  hundred 
millions  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  country  on  account  of  ab- 
senteeism alone.  They  had  thirty-two  millions  drawn  from 
Ireland  in  the  shape  of  surplus  revenues ;  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  for  Woods  and  Forests.  These  continual  drains  came 
off  property.  With  regard  to  free-trade,  it  was  adopted  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
ft  section  of  manufacturers ;  not  for  the  beneut  of  the  labor- 
ing  classes,  but  to  lower  their  wages.  In  continuation,  he 
said  it  was  evident  that  the  poor-laws  were  never  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland.    It  was  not  to  l)e  supposed  that  they 


Massacrttsetts  State-Reform  School. — We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Graves  for  Senate  Document  No.  12,  containing  the 
Report  of  the  Trustees,  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of 
the  State-Reform  School  at  Westborongh.  We  learn  many  in- 
teresting facts  from  these  reports. 

The  Founder. — ^Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  the  founder  of  this 
institution  gave,  in  all,  the  sum  of  1^72,500  to  this  institution 
— a  magnificent  charity.  The  Trustees  have  voted  to  call  the 
f^nd  the  Lyman  Fund,  and  have  also  engaged  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dexter,  a. native  artist,  a  marble  bust  of  the  noble  benefactor, 
which  will  occupy  an  appropriate  position  within  the  walls  of 
the  edifice. 

The  Schcol  is  crowded,  having  310  members :  no  more  boys 
can  be  admitted  without  a  previous  consultation  with  the  Su- 
perintendent The  experiment  has  been  successful  Not  a  few 
of  the  boys  have  given  hopeful  evidence  that  they  have  been 
stayed  in  their  career  of  vice.  Sentences  for  one  year,  or  for 
any  period  short  of  during  minority  are  regarded  as  embarass- 
ing  and  inexpedient  None  are  hltely  to  be  retained  who  can 
properly  be  diseharged. 

Boys  Discharged. — ^Twenty-four  boys  were  discharged  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1849 ;  seven  of  these  were  apprenticed 
to  trades;  two  left  the  State;  nine  were  remanded  or  re- 
jected as  improper  subjects,  being  likely  to  injure  the  other 
boys. 

Admissions. — ^Number  of  boys  admitted  since  the  institution 
wte  established,  884;  of  these  102  were  fh>m  Suffolk,  68  from 
Middlesex  and  66  from  £ssex--4he  greatest  portion  trom  the 
section  of  the  State  containing  the  large  towns,  and  but  few 
from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community. 

Character  of  (he  Beys.  Many  of  the  boys  are  now  nearly 
ready  to  be  apprenticed ;  they  promise  to  do  well,  and  tiie 
Superintendent  expresses  a  hope  that  the  philanthropic,  in  ro- 
tired  agricultural  parts  of  the  State,  will  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
cure good  places  for  them.  The  boys  who  have  been  appren- 
ticed are  found  to  have  done  well,  as  fiir  as  known. 

Ojgfenses, — ^For  larceny  119  boys  were  committed;  for  stub- 
bornness, 110 ;  idleness  and  disorder,  20 ;  vagrancy,  23 ;  shop- 
breaking and  stealing,  17;  malieioua  mischief,  13;  &e.,  &e. 
The  charge  of  stubbornness  often  covers  many  other  crimes. 
Generally,  there  is  more  hope  of  reform  in  a  lad  guilty  of  some 
petty  larceny,  or  even  of  a  higher  offense,  than  of  the  really 
stuUwm  child,  made  so  by  injudicious  parental  training.  One 
great  cause  (says  the  Superintendent)  is  truancy.  The  ineor- 
rigiUe  truant,  who  has  become  familiar  with  horse'raeing^  the 
bowling  saJooHt  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  other  similar  places 
of  amusement,  debauchery  and  crime,  is  a  most  unfavorable 
subject  for  reform. 

Nativity. — Sixty-six  boys  were  bom  in  foreign  countries— 42 
in  Ireland ;  268  in  the  States;  220  in  Massaehusetts — of  these 
last,  96  were  of  Irish  parentage;  3  of  English;  and  1  of 
German. 

EmplaymeniS4 — ^The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, farming— mechanical  and  domestic :  the  last  mcludes 
cooking,  baking,  washing,  ironing,  and  care  of  the  rooms. 
During  the  summer  one-fourth  were  employed  in  fanning,  one- 
fifth  in  domestic  occupations,  and  the  others  in  mechanical  em- 
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ployvxkemte.  Time  is  thus  divided :  for  iDstruction  in  school, 
4  boors;  labor,  two  sessions  of  3  hours  each;  moral  and  re- 
ligioois  instruction,  recreation  and  miscellaneous  duties,  6  1-3 
hovrs;  «leep,  8  1-2  hours. 

Omies, — ^There  are  4  grades;  No.  1  being  the  highest. 
When  a  boy  enters  he  is  placed  in  No.  8,  if  his  conduct  is  bad 
he  gM8  down ;  if  good,  he  rises,  bnt  not  to  the  first  until  he 
kas  bees  at  the  school  two  months.  There  is  a  sub-division  of 
the  firdt  grade  called  the  class  of  Truth  aiid  Honor — ^tfais  is 
the  higbest  rank.  Punishment  and  reward  is  effected  by  rising 
or  desoending  in  these  grades.  The  grades  refer  entirely  to 
morti  standing.  This  system  has  a  good  effect  Corporal 
panisbnent  and  confinement  are  inflicted  only  as  a  last 
resort 

Fiidity  cf  Ike  Boys, — ^The  boys  are  trusted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent— sent  to  the  village  to  mill,  to  other  towns,  to  labor  unat- 
tended; their  word  being  taken  for  their  good  conduct  and 
|irompt  return.  This  confidence  is  always  rewarded  by  faith- 
ful service.  Privileges  are  granted  for  good  conduct — such  as 
sailing  on  the  pond,  skating,  sliding,  taking  tea  in  the  parlor, 
&c,  dltc 

The  School  is  divided  into  four  grades,  and  these  into  classes. 
Rev.  T,  D.  P.  Stone  has  charge  of  it  Common  branches  of 
education  are  attended  to. 

Labor. — ^In  the  shoe-shop  105  are  employed;  sewing-shop, 
95 ;  Farming  and  other  outdoor  work,  44 ;  laundry,  20 ;  kitchen, 
19 ;  cleaning  house,  &c.,  23 ;  miscellaneous,  4.  The  shoe-shop 
has  earned  g650  over  its  expenses.  The  prodnctiona  of  the 
Farm  are  valued  at  $3,181  04. 

HedUL — ^There  have  been  no  cases  of  sickness  of  any  im- 
portance.   Boys  are  required  to  bathe  fi^equently. 

Bo6k$  and  Newspapers  have  been  received  from  various 
sources ;  the  boys  read  them  with  interest  More  books  are 
wanted, 

Religious  Exercises  consist  of  morning  and  evenmg 
prayers  and  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  with  a  Sabbath- 
School. 

Officers, — ^Wm.  R.  Lincoln  is  Superintendent  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  James  Leach,  steward  and  farmer;  Miss  C.  H.  Porter, 
Matron;  Mr.  O.  K.  Hutchinson  first  assistant  teacher;  Geo. 
B.  Lincoln,  Superintendent  of  the  Shoe  Department;  Miss  A. 
B.  Porter,  of  ^e  Sewing  Department  Rev.  T.  O.  P.  Stone 
Chaplain  and  Teacher. 


2d.  The  injurious  influence  of  sin  in  the  Church  becomes 
greater  when  it  particularly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  worid. 
Slaveholding  has  now  drawn  upon  itself  the  ohservation  of 
all  men,  and  so  universal  has  been  the  condemnation  of  the 
practice  that  even  the  se'mi-barbarian  refasea  to  tolerate  wbat 
a  portion  of  the  American  Church  cherishes  as  a  part  of  iht 
Christian  system,  and  thus  the  Gospel  is  evil  spoken  of,  and 
its  progress  hindered  at  home  and  abroad. 

3d.  We  believe  the  influence  of  the  Chnrcfa  to  be  so  great 
that  no  earthly  power  can  destroy  tlus  sin,  while,  as  now,  it 
finds  countenance  and  protection  among"  the  professed  people 
of  God ;  and  that  nothing  can  save  it  firom  speedy  ruin,  so 
soon  as  the  Church  shall  withdraw  her  support 

4th.  It  has  become  a  question  of  grave  import^  with  a  ktge 
number  of  Christians,  whether  each  member  of  an  organized 
body  is  not  held  responsible  by  God  for  the  sin  of  the  organ. 
ization  of  which  he  voi.uicta&ii.t  forms  a  part;  and  it  b  be- 
lieved that  a  public,  free  interchange  of  opinions  upon  this 
point,  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  ondnds  of  hon- 
dreds  of  inquiring  Christians. 

5th.  A  large  body  of  American  profeS80i8»  influential  from 
their  numbers,  wealth,  and  social  rank,  liave  deliberately  eho- 
sen  and  publicly  declared  their  position,  ^tliey  enshrine  ulare. 
holding  in  the  Church,  and  cherish  and  defend  it  as  a  practice 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  To  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians, large  already,  and  daily  increasiag,  it  is  a  very  solemn 
question,  whether  silence  and  inaction  on  the  part  of  other 
portions  of  the  Church  do  not  give  eoneent  |to  these  pro- 
slavery  principles,  and  whether  this  consent  does  not  nuke 
the  sin  ours,  by  adoption,  and  involve  us  in  the  eonsequeneea. 

We»  therefore,  earnestly  request  our  iellow-€hri§tiaiifl,  of 
all  denominations,  to  whom  this  circular  is  sent,  to  obtain  for 
it,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  names  of  sneh  brethren  as  m 
fliendly  to  the  object,  and  return  them  to  the  Chainnan  of  tiie 
Committee  at  Cinciimati,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Maidi 
next 


<••» 


Call  fob  ▲  Christian  Arti-Slavert  Convention. — ^The 
undersigned,  having  been  constituted  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  a  Convention  of  Christians,  to  consider  upon 
the  connection  of  the  American  Church  with  the  sin  of  Slave- 
holding,  do  hereby  invite  our  fellow-citizens,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  assemble  in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  April  next,  to  deliberate  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  Convention  may, 
in  its  wisdom,  devise,  for  freeing  the  American  Israel  from  this 
sin. 

Among  the  many  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, render  such  a  convention  desirable,  we  would  mention 
the  following: — 

1st  The  guilt  of  a  wrong  action  is  proportioned  to  the  light 
and  knowledge  against  wluch  it  is  committed ;  and  God,  hav- 
ing by  His  Providence  fully  revealed,  through  experience  and 
discussions,  the  sinfulness  of  Slaveholding,  the  Church  has  no 
longer  a  cloak  or  excuse  for  continuing  therein.  These -are 
not  the  days  of  ignorance,  in  which  the  sin  can  be  winked  at, 
but  all  men,  everyvdiere,  are  called  upon  to  repent  and  for- 
sake it. 


B.  P  Atdrlott. 
S.  C.  Stevens. 
Joseph  T.  Lewis. 
£.  Goodman. 
M.  C.  Williams. 
James  C.  White. 


Wm.  HENXf  Brisbane. 
A.  Benton. 
Sahvel  Lewis. 

S.  H.  Q^ASE. 

Levi  CoFFiK. 
Jonathan  Cable. 


Charles  B.  Botnton,  ChaimuCb. 
Cincinnati,  Nov.  ao,  1849. 


-<••►■ 


Newcastle. — On  Sunday  last,  the  20th,  Mr.  L  Jones  lec- 
tured twice  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  causes  of  revo- 
lutions, and  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  them.  His 
audience  in  the  afternoon  was  very  good ;  but  in  the  e?emng 
it  was  crowded,  there  being  present  above  one  thousand  people. 
In  the  afternoon  the  lecturer  went  into  an  examination  o(  the 
political  and  social  causes  which  produce  the  dissatisfaction  uui 
desperation  which  lead  to  popular  outbreaks.  He  sboned 
that  these  causes  Existed  abundantly  in  France  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  February,  1848;  and  proved  by  evidence  drawn 
from  various  sources,  that  such  causes  were  at  this  moment 
actively  at  work  in  great  Britain,  and  counseled  the  necessity 
of  hnmediate  steps  with  a  view  to  a  peaceable  solution  of  the 
nation*s  difficulties.  In  the  evening  the  lecturer  explained 
the  views  of  the  social  reformers  in  France  and  England,  and 
showed  that  the  atrocious  ideas  and  intentions  attributed  to 
them  by  the  self-styled  friends  of  "property  and  order"  w^ 
wicked  calumnies,  originating  in  cowardly  ignorance  or  kna\'i8h 
hypocrisy.  He  insisted  that  education  and  tiie  wise  production 
and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  were  the  only  objects 
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aimed  at  by  the  social  rcfonneTa.  He  then  urged  certwn  plana 
on  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  practically 
carrying  out  that  which  he  recommended.  He  was  listened  to 
by  the  crowded  meeting  with  the  greatest  attention  and  respect^ 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  carried  amidst  much  applause.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  cannot  but  augur 
great  success  to  the  Social  Reform  League  fW)m  a  commence- 
ment 8o  yeiy  cheering. 


During  the  trials  but  little  soot  was  deposited  in  the  flpes,  and 
little  ash  left  on  the  bars ;  but  a  considerable  <^uantity,  both 
of  cmder  and  clinker,  was  found  at  the  termination  of  each 
experiment — American  Cabinet. 


<•■» 


4»»> 


Temforirt  Hohbs  for  the  Drstixutb. — Some  benevo- 
lent citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  undertaken  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  homes  and  work  for  poor 
females  out  of  employment  The  pbih  is  to  construct  houses 
where  such  as  are  unable  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  can 
find  refuge,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  their  living  until  per- 
manent occupation  can  be  procured  for  them.  The  only  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  the  recipients  of  such  kindly  protection 
are  that  they  will  accept  such  situations  aa  the  managers  may 
think  suitable  for  them,  and  repay  the  Institution  as  soon  as 
possible  whatever  compensation  the  committee  may  thmk  right 
They  also  propose  to  provide  an  Asylum  for  friendless  and  des- 
titute  chilii^v  until  permanent  homes,  by  adoption  or  other- 
wise, may  be  obtained  for  them,  under  kind  and  Christian  in- 
fluence. By  means  of  an  JnielligeDce  office  connected,  with  the 
Institution,  people  fai  both  eity  and  county  may  be  provided 
with  domestics,  and  the  fKendleas,  homeless  <me8»  be  saved 
fi'om  the  temptations  incident  to  their  destitiite  condition. 
This  is  an  eifcellent  movement,  and  we  hope  that  a  similar  one 
will  be  started  in  New  York. 


ffiiHrtlknq: 


Patekt  Fuel.— The  British  government  have  been  lately 

engaged  in  instituting  inquiries    and  making  experiments  for 

the  purpose  of  determining  which  kind  of  fuel  is  best  for  use 

in  the  steam  navy.    There  have  been  four  points  to  which  the 

attention  of  the  committee  has  been  maiply  directed,  to  wit: 

1.  The  evaporative  value  of  the  fuel ;  2.  Itsmechanical  struc- 
ture; 8.  The  bulk  or  space  which  it  occupies  in  storage;  and 

4.  The  Chemical  indentification  of  the  eoals  operated  upon. 

In  the  second  report  we  find  the  following  account  of  whatj  Packet.*— /hrear^<rfor. 

is  called  **Ly(w'*  Patent  Fuel,^  which  may  jiot  be  uninteresting 

to  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  may  suggest  to  some  inventive 

mind  a  method  of  making  **patent  fuel"" 

This  fuel,  'which  is  made  of  a  mi^ure  of  pitch  and  coal  dust, 
is  manu&ctured  iiito  blocks.    Each  of  these  maases  w^ghs 
about  14  lbs,  and  has  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  1.20.     The 
bricks  which  were  sent  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation 
did  not  appear  to  be  suflSciently  pressed,  many  having  become 
broken  and  almost  reduced  to  powder  during  the  transit  from 
Swansea  to  London.    Their  shape  is  also  less  advantageous 
than  that  of  some  other  varieties  of  patent  fuel  which  have 
been  experimented  on.    During  the  trials,  it  was  found  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  when  thrown  on  the  fire  in  large  lumpsr 
as  it  then  evolves  less  smoke  than  when  used  in  smaller  frag- 
ments with  more  frequent  stolung.    This  method  of  treating 
it  is,  however,  attended  with  the  inconvenience  that  the  gradual 
meeting  of  the  large  blocks  has  a  tendency  to  choke  the  draught, 
and  thereby  cut  off  from  th^  burning  mass  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  air.    Whenever  the  fire  was  stoked,  much  smoke  ap- 
peared at  the  chimney-top ;  but  by  careful  management  and 
constant  attention  a  good  fire  may  be  obtained  from  this  fuel. 


A  New  Englahp  Enterprise. — Brave  Men  and  Devoted 
Women. — ^An  Eastern  paper  gives  an  account  of  an  enteipiise 
begun  by  Mr.  Elmberly,  of  Frankfort,  Me.,  which  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  determmation  and  zeal  of  the  Eastern  man. 
Soon  after  the  news  of  the  California  discoveries  reached  this 
country,  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  settiement  of  a  township 
in  that  region,  with  hardy  and  industrious  families  from 
Maine.  The  plan  embraced  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
ship,  which  was  to  carry  the  colony  thither,  and  which  was  af- 
terwards to  be  employed  in  the  Pacific  trade. 

At  first  this  project  was  coldly  received  by  Mr.  Eimberly's 
neighbors,  and  not  havmg  any  money  himself  did  not  seem  like- 
ly to  be  carried  into  efiect  But  he  was  bent  on  his  object, 
sold  his  furniture  to  raise  some  ready  money,  and  got  some  ten 
persons  to  join  him,  when  they  went  together  into  the  woods 
to  chop  timber  for  their  projected  vessel,  of  which  the  keel  was 
laid  in  the  small  village  of  Cutier,  Me.,  in  the  beguuiing  of 
April  last  Gradually  other  persons  joined  the  scheme,  but  as 
none  of  them  had  wealth,  the  enterprise  was  continued  under 
the  greatest  embarrassments  and  difficulties ;  yet  on  the  29th 
of  November,  they  succeeded  in  getting  their  ship  launched 
rig^fed  her,  filled  her  hold  fbll  of  timber,  embarked  their 
fiimilies,  and  sailed  for  Boston,  where  they  have  just  arrived. 

A  city  piq>er,  in  describmg  this  ship,  says : — . 

**  She  has  a  house  on  deck  42  feet  in  length,  12  state  rooms ; 
also,  a  house  forward,  26  fbet  in  length,  for  cooking,  washing, 
&c.  There  are  also  36  tiers  of  berths  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
between  decks.  Those  of  the  company  who  will  act  as  sea- 
men have  a  nice  oabm  forwaid** 

The  members  of  this  company  number  about  one  hundred, 
all  hardy  persons,  skilled  in  agriculture  or  trade,  and  capable  of 
working  and  navigating  their  new  bark.  Some  are  blacksmiths, 
some  carpenters,  some  painters,  some  farmers,  &c.,  &c.  They 
carry  with  tiiem  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  unmarried  females.  They  have  yet  room  for  a  few 
persons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  share, 
which  includes  a  passage  and  an  interest  in  tiie  vessel.  The 
ship  is  over  650  tons  burthen,  and  christened  the  **  California 


'<•■» 


Frehch  Waterproof  Cloth  or  Silk.— The  following  is 
the  process  adopted  by  M.  Collet;— Take  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil, 
1-2  lb.  of  white  lead,  1  oz.  of  umber,  and  a  littie  garlic;  boil 
these  ingredients  for  12  hours  over  a  slow  fire  and  when  this 
composition  acquires  a  skin  upon  its  surface  it  is  fit  for  use. 
The  cloth  or  silk  is  then  to  be  immersed,  being  previously 
spread  over  a  frame,  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  afterwards  rub- 
bed smooth  with  pumice  stone. 

The  material  is  next  to  be  coated  with  another  composition, 
prepared  in  the  followmg  manner:— Take  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil, 
1  oz.  litiirage,  4  drachms  of  suljAateof  zinc,  and  4  oz.  of  white 
lead,  calcmed  to  a  yellow  color ;  boil  these  in  an  iron  pot  until 
they  assume  the  consistence  of  paste.  This  preparation  is  then 
to  be  spread  over  the  cloth  on  the  side  of  it,  and  then  dried  in 
a  heated  chamber.  For  covering  of  silk  this  operation  should 
be  repeated.  Oiled-skin  cloth,  peifectiy  flexible  and  water- 
proof, is  thus  produced. 

To  many  of  our  subscribers  this  receipt  is  worth  more  than 
their  year's  subscription. 
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Pdkch  (m  Thomas  Cabltle. — Ptaichy  the  excellent  Punch, 
who  never  fails  to  stick  his  pen  into  ^  wind-bags,"  and  expose 
*^ shams"  of  wQatever  sort,  thos  pillorim  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  late 

A  BLACK  STATUE  TO  THCMCAS  CARLTLE. 

Pleasant  is  it  to  record  the  ready  gratitade  of  bodies  of  men. 
Well,  Thcmw AS  Cabltle,  the  man  who,  with  his  iron  pen, 
pricks  **  wind-bags ;"  who,  with  his  iron-tipped  shoon,  kicks 
**  flnnkeydom  f^  who,  with  his  Vulcanic  fist,  knocks  down  the 
giant  **  Sham," — Trohas  Cabltle  Is  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
West  India  planters  for  his  late  advocacy  of  **  beneficent  whip," 
and  the  Kentuckian  wrath  with  which  he  has  all  but  destroved 
emancipated  *^  Black  Quashee,"  the  wretch  who  will  not  work 
among  sugar-canes,  unless  well  paid  for  his  sweat  ,*  preferring 
to  live  upon  pumpkin !  to  be,  in  fiict,  a  free  luxurious  citizen 
of  accursed  Pumpkindom.  Thomas  Cabltle  is  to  be  vica- 
riously executed  in  black  marble,  and  to  stand  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous spot  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  with  a  pumpkin  faAh- 
ioned  into  a  standish  in  one  hand,  and  the  sugar-cane  pointed 
and  nibbed  into  a  pen  in  the  other. 

So  should  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  slaveJiolder 
delights  to  honor. 

There  will  be  copies  in  little — statuettes — ^forthe  American 
market,  to  grace  the  mantel-shelf  of  the  Virginian  man- 
buyer. 

^See  jFVoMi^f  Magasinefor  December. 
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Substitute  foe  the  Potatoe. — The  root  diaeovered  in 
South  America,  by  an  eminent  French  Naturalisti  and  thought 
to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potatooy  contains,  out  of 
100  parts,  67,21  of  alimentary  fiirinaeeous  matter.  Three  or 
four  hundred  bushels  are  zaised  upon  an  acre.  It  is  time  that  we 
had  some  cheap  aabstitute  for  potatoea*  for  they  are  now 
selling  in  this  city  at  $1  per  bushel,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
two  years. 
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Poor  Irelahd. — ^Local  taxation,  poor-rates  and  county  cess, 
has  so  much  increased  for  some  years  past,  that  its  burthen 
has  become  almost  intolerable,  and  we  deem  it  but  just  to  de- 
clare ,that  the  greatest  part  of  this  increased  taxation  is  caused 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  laborers  and  farmers  who  have  been 
ejected  firom  their  holdings  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Their  condition  when  thus  ejected  is  necessarily 
most  deplorable,  being  without  capital,  connexions,  home,  or 
occupation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  language  adequately 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease,  misery,  and  suffering  which 
they  undergo.  Some  seek  relief  in  the  work^house,  many  in 
the  gaols,  in  the  hope  of  heing  transported,  but  what  is  most 
painful  of  all  was,  numbers  of  them  have  perished  of  cold, 
disease,  nakedness,  and  starvation.  But  of  all  classes,  the 
landed  proprietors  have  least  cause  to  complain  of  this  in- 
creased taxation,  as  almost  the  entire  of  it  is  produced  by  the 
continuous  stream  of  evictions  so  continuously  persevered  in 
by  them,  under  the  pressure  of  a  j&mine,  the  like  of  which  for 
severity  and  duration  seldom,  if  ever,  was  inflicted  upon  a  na- 
tion, and  never  borne  by  any  people  with  more  patience  and 
endurance. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  A&E, 

PROSPECTUS  FOB  VOLUME  SEOOITD. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  designed  to  be  a  mediam  for 
that  Life  of  Divinb  Humantit,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  confiicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  ih^ 
hope  of  a  Sodal  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAir  become  united  in  Univetaai  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spiiit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

L  Transitional  Eefomu — such  as  Abolitioii  of  the 
Death  Penaitv,  and  degrading  prnpshments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Skverj,  P^vention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Lkmtation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Proteolive  Unions,  Equitable  EicAumge  and  Cui^ 
rene^.  Mutual  Insuraiice,  Univeraal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Orgamztd  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated GommunitieB,  regulated  and  united  hy  the  Law 
of  Series. 

IIL  The  One^  True,  JETo/y,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manitj,  reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  Uieir 
planet  by  consummate  art — ^and  communing  wim  God  m 
perfect  Love. 

rv.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitivelj  recognized,  justified 
bj  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  Bving  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — records  of  Sci- 
eutific  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventiofM — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movementi 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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From  Fouiler'g  New  ludiulilal  World, 

FOUNDERS  OF  80GUL  HARMONY. 

Oaglit  -we  to  be  astonished  that  the  discoveiy  of  a 
theory  which  ia  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  has  been 
delayed  until  our  days  ?  It  has  never  been  sought  for, 
consequently  it  has  remained  unknown.  We  may  find  a 
treasure  or  a  gold  mine  by  accident;  but  a  theory  which 
requires  calculations  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  made  a 
subject  of  research,  and  proposed  as  the  object  of  scientific 
competition. 

Besides,  it  is  only  within  a  century  that  we  have  occu- 
pied ourselves  with  industrial  theories.  Antiquity  made 
no  study  of  this  subject.  It  was  prevented  by  slavery, 
which  would  have  opposed  many  obstacles  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  social  mechanism,  impracticable  with  slaves. 

The  modems,  who  were  no  longer  burdened  by  the  cus- 
tom of  slavery,  might  have  speculated  upon  agficultural 
and  domestic  association,  but  their  economists  have  been 
arrested  by  a  prejudice  which  persuades  them  that  separa- 
tion, 'or  culture  sub-divided  by  families,  is  the  nature  of 
man,  his  immutable  destiny.  All  their  theories  repose  on 
this  primordial  error,  strongly  supported  by  morality, 
which  sees  no  wisdom  save  in  &mily  relations,  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  cottages. 

The  economists  have  then  sanctioned,  as  necessary,  the 
two  radical  vices  which  they  have  found  established — 
separatum  of  interest  in  agricultttre — And  false  eommerce 
or  eommerce  given  up  to  individual  competition^  which  is 
all  false  and  complicated,  raising  the  number  of  agents  to 
twenty-fold  that  which  the  truthful  system  would  employ. 

Upon  these  two  vices  rests  the  society  which  ift  called 
civilization ;  which  far  from  beinff  the  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race  is,  on  the  contrary,  me  vilest  of  the  industrial 
societies  which  it  can  form^  for  it  is  the  most  treacherous-— 
treacherous  to  such  a  degree  that  it  excites  the  contempt 
even  of  the  barbarians. 

Civilization  occupies,  however,  an  important  position  in 
the  scale  of  movement,  for  it  creates  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  our  progress  to  association. — Great  Industry,"  the 
Higher  Sdences,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  should  rniake  use  of  these  means  to  raiae  ourselves 
higher  in  the  Social  Scale,  and  not  grope  forever  in  this 
abyss  of  misery  and  absurdity  called  civilization,  which, 
with  its  industrial  achievements  and  its  oceans  of  £Edse  %ht, 
cannot  guarantee  to  the  people  even  work  and  bread. 
Upon  other  globes,  as  well  as  ours,  humanity  is  obliged  to 
pass  abotit  a  hundred  generations  in  the  &Ise  and  separa- 
ted system  of  soda!  mechamsm,  comprising  the  four 
periods — Savage,  Patriarchal,  Barbarous  and  Civilized,  and 
to  languish  there  until  it  has  fulfilled  two  conditions  '* — 

1st.  The  Creation  of  Great  Industry,  the  High  Sciences, 
and  the  fine  Arts — ^these  resources  being  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  the  societary  order,  which  is  incompatible 
with  poverty  and  ignorance, 

2nd.  The  invention  or  discovery  of  this  SoiHctary  me. 


chanism,  this  New  Industrial  World,  opposite  to  the  sepa- 
rate system. 

There  were  numerous  methods  to  success  open,  of  which 
I  shall  trekt  at  the  end  of  this  abridgment ;  they  have  all 
been  ne|;lected — among  others,  the  circulation  of  Passional 
Attraction,  recommended  by  the  success  of  Newton  in  the 
calculation  of  material  attraction. 

The  first  condition  has  been  well  fulfilled.  We  have  a 
long  while  since  pushed  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the 
arts,  to  a  sufficiently  high  degree.  The  Athenians  might  ^ 
already  have  founded  me  S^al  Order,  emandpatmg  at 
the  same  time  their  slaves  by  ransoms  payable  m  annual 
instalments. 

But  the  second  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled  at  alL 
A  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  industry  began  to  be 
a  subject  of  consideration,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  discover  a  mechanism  opposite  to  tl^  of  sepan^ 
tiop,  or  small  family  households.  Not  even  the  research 
of  a  system  of  industry  combined  in  a^cultural  and  do* 
mestic  functions  has  been  proposed.  Prizes  are  offered  by 
hundreds  for  the  settlement  of  insignificant  controversies, 
saying  old  things  in  new  words,  and  not  even  a  medal  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Natural  Sodetary  procedure. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  obvious  that  the  soml  world  has  not 
attained  its  aim,  and  that  the  progress  of  industry  is  but  a 
lure  for  the  multitude.  In  England,  so  much  boasted 
about,  half  the  population  is  reduced  to  labor  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  often  in  noisome  and  infected  workshops,  to  gain 
seven  cents  a  day,  in  a  country  where  subsistence  is  most 
costly.  How  wise  is  nature  in  inspiring  savages  with  a 
profound  contempt  for  this  dvilized  industry,  teM  to  those 
who  exert  it,  and  profitable  only  to  the  idle  and  to  a  few 
chiefs.  If  industry  was  destined  onlv  to  produce  these 
scandalous  results  God  would  not  have  created  it,  or 
rather  he  would  not  have  given  to  the  human  race  that 
thirst  for  riches  which  dvilized  and  barbarous  industry  can- 
not satisfy — ^for  it  plunges  into  misery  the  whole  industrious 
multitude  to  enrich  a  few  &vorites,  who  still  remain  poor  if 
we  should  take  them  at  their  word. 

In  reply  to  the  Sophists,  who  boast  of  this  sodal  chaos 
as  a  rapid  advance  towards  perfectibilitv,  let  us  insist  on 
tiie  primordial  conditions  of  sodal  wisdom,  of  which  not 
one  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  dvihzed  system ;  they  are — 

1.  Industrial  Attraction. 

2.  Proportional  Repartition. 

3.  Unitary  Education. 

4^  EquiUbrium  of  Population. 

This  is  a  subject  so  new  that  some  repetitions  are  i^eed* 
ed  to  free  the  reader  £rom  his  numerous  prejudices,  and  to 
establish  him  upon  sure  principles, 

I  have  caused  him  to  observe  that  if  the  dvUized  peo? 
pie  enjoyed  a  copious  minimum — a  guarantee  of  the  neces* 
saries  a^d  comforts  of  life — ^it  would  give  itself  up  to  idle-; 
ness,  because  dvilized  industry  is  repugnant  It  will  be 
necessary,  then,  in  the  sodetary  order,  that  labor  should 
become  as  attractive  as  our  feasts  and  public  amusements 
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now  are.  In  this  case  the  reimbusement  of  the  minimum 
advanoed  will  be  guaranteed  bj  industrial  attraction  or  the 
paasion  of  the  people  for  very  agreeable  and  very  lucrative 
labors ;  a  passion  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  «  me- 
thod  of  equitable  repartition,  allowing  to  every  individual, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  three  dividends,  adapted  to  his 
three  industrial  faoulties,  Capital,  Labor  and  Skilly  and  fully 
aatis&ctory  to  him. 

But,  however  great  the  prosperity,  the  people  would 
soon  fiEiU  back  into  destitution  if  it  multiplied  without 
limits  like  the  populace  of  dvilizati(rti-^thd  ant-swarms  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  China,  Bengal,  <fec.  We  must, 
then,  discover  a  means  of  protection  against  the  indefinite 
increase  of  population.  Our  sciences  indicate  no*  preserva- 
tive from  this  evil,  against  which  the  theory  of  Passional 
Attraction  furnishes  four  guarantees— not  one  of  which 
can  be  introduced  in  Civilization,  this  society  being  incom- 
patible with  the  social  guarantees,  as  we  shaU  see  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  sections. 

There  are  many  other  vices  against  which  the  societary 
order  should  possess  efficient  guarantees.  Theft,  alone, 
would  suffice  to  .render  abortive  all  attempts  at  associa- 
tion ;  these  preservations  are  found  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  Passional  Series.  Civili^tion  cannot  appropriate  one 
of  them ;  it  fails  in  every  guarantee  which  it  attempts,  and 
often  aggravates  evil,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  in  that  of  financial  responsibility.  There 
is  a  special  theory  on  the  establishment  of  guarantees, 
which  our  scientific  men  have  overlooked  a^  well  as  that 
of  Association. 

The  pursuit  of  the  latter  opens  a  most  magnificent 
chance  for  individual  ambition.  We  see  a  number  of  per- 
sons of  hi^h  mark  in  rank,  fortune,  intellect,  struggling  for 
yean  to  obtain  the  post  of  minister,  and  often  very  inferior 
places,  and  yet  we  often  see  them  fail  after  painful  efforts, 
and  &11  into  an  incurable  vexation.  Here,  for  the  honora- 
bly ambitious,  is  a  career  quite  new,  and  fkr  mo  rebrilliant 
than  that  of  a  minister,  removable  at  pleasure.  Here  the 
success  will  be  neither  dubious  nor  delayed.  The  part  of 
a  founder  of  Association  will  require  no  intrigue,  and  will 
at  once  raise  the  successful  candidate  to  the  summit  of 
fortune  and  of  glory.  Every  free  man  or  woman  having 
a  capital  of  100,000  francs,  which  can  be  rendered  avail- 
able as  security,  and  enjoying  credit  enough  to  establish 
him  or  herself  as  the  chief  of  a  company  of  stockholders, 
with  an  entire  capital  of  two  millions  of  francs,  may  found 
natural  association  or  attractive  industry,  spread  it  rapidly 
throughout  the  globe,  convert  the  savages  to  agriculture, 
the  barbarians  to  manners  more  refined  than  ours,  effect 
the  permanent  emancipation  of  slaves  with  consent  of  their 

E resent  holders,  the  universal  establishment  of  unitary  re- 
itions  in  language,  measures,  monevs,  typ(^rapby,  <fec. ; 
work  a  hundred  other  prodigies  for  which  he  will  receive  a 
glorious  reward,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  sovereigns  and 
of  nations. 

'  Facts  substantiate  the  assertion  that  there  remains  to 
the  rich  no  career  of  ready  attainment  to  eminence  either 
profitable  or  exempt  from  vexations.  That  which  is  now 
opened  to  them  unites  every  advantage  and  presents  no 
obstacle.  It  serves  the  interests  of  the  governments  and 
of  the  people,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  It  guarantees 
rapidi^  of  operation.  Within  two  months  of  action  the 
question  will  be  decided  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt; 
in  two  months  the  founder  will  have  changed  the  fate  of 
the  entire  world,  and  have  made  sure  the  abandonment  of 
the  three  societies — Civilized,  Barbarous  and  Savage,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race  to  Social  Harmony,  which 
IS  its  destiny.  And  to  obtain  this  triumph,  a  hundred-fold 
more  brilllint  than  that  of  conquerors,  is  there  needed  a 
colossal  fortune  ?  No !  a  citizens  patrimony  will  suQice  if 
he  be   an  eligible  person;    300,000   francs,  of   which 


100,000  are  to  be  m  a  disposable  form,  will  be  amph 
sufficient. 

The  facility  of  this  enterprise,  the  guarantee  of.  pfompt 
success,  result  from  its  accordance  with  all  the  paasiooL 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  & 
emancipation  of  slaves.  Societary  OTder  will  be  agreed  to 
and  even  demanded  by  the  mastm,  impatient  to  profit  by 
the  benefits  of  the  combined  life.  No  class  would  be  oca- 
travened  in  its  pecuniary  interests ;  whilst  in  feUowii^  tb 
known  methods,  those  of  Brissot,  Wilberforce,  and  the  so- 
cieties for  abolkhing  the  traffic  in  slaves,  tbe  int^ests  d 
the  slaveholders  are  compromised.  Let  us  carefiillj  note 
this  property,  inherent  to  the  societary  mechanism — thit 
it.&atisfies  ^  classes,  all  parties.  It  is  fbr  this  reason  \hsBL 
success  will  be  so  easv,  and  that  a  small  experiment  made 
upon  700  persons  will  suddenly  decide  the  world^s  meta- 
morphosis ;  because  we  shall  then  see  realized  all  the  bene- 
fits which  philosophy  limits  itself  to  dreaming  o£  Real 
liberty,  unity  of  acUon,  the  reign  of  truth  and  justioe  will 
then  become  paths  to  fortune ;  while  in  the  civilised  order, 
where  truth  and  justice  do  not  conduct  to  fortune  it  k  im- 
possible that  they  should  be  preferred.  Thus  we  see  fraud 
and  injustice  prevail  in  all  civilized  legisls^on,  and  incre^e 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  of  scaence. 

The  people  in  its  instincts  about  destiny  judges  better 
than  the  learned ;  it  gives  to  the  civilized  estate  the  name 
of  world-upside-down^  which  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
world  right  side  up,  whose  theory  remained  to  be  dkr 
covered. 

The  learned  class  has  not  foreseen  this  new  social  world 
which  analogy  indicated  to  it.  We  see  in  material  natnre 
a  double  distribution — that  of  the  true  and  false,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  preparatory  and  inoohe^nt  from  the  essen- 
tial and  organic  state.  Are  not  social  relations  subject  to 
this  duality  of  progress  ?  May  there  not  exist  an  order  of 
truth  and  of  liberty,  in  total  contrast  to  the  state  of  &]se- 
hood  and  constraint  which  is  seen  to  reign  on  our  globe  f 
The  progress  of  industry  and  intelligence  now  serves  only 
to  increase  the  general  falsity  of  its  relations,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  classes  which  bear  the  burden  of  industry ; 
our  plebeians ;  our  laborers  are  much  more  unhappy  than 
the  savage  who  lives  in  carelessness,  liberty,  and  often  in 
abundance,  when  the  hunt  or  the  fishing  has  succeeded. 
The  philosophers,  according  to  their  own  doctrines,  should 
have  perceived  the  true  destiny  of  man,  and  the  dualitv 
of  mechanism  in  the  social  movement  as  in  the  material 
movement ;  for  they  all  agree  in  teaching  that  there  is 
unity  and  analogy  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  Let  m 
listen  to  one  (n  our  celebrated  metaphy»cians  on  thsi 
thesis.     . 

**  The  universe  is  made  upon  the  modd  of  the  humsa 
soul,  and  the  analogy  of  each  part  of  the  universe  with 
the  whole  is  such,  that  the  same  idea  is  constantly  reflected 
from  the  whole  into  each  part,  and  from  each  part  into  the 
whole." — Shelling,  Nothing  is  more  true  thim  this  prin- 
ciple :  the  author  and  his  disciples  should  have  concluded 
from  it,  that  if  the  material  world  is  subject  to  two  me- 
chanisms, to  planetary  combination  and  to  oometaiy  in* 
coherence,  the  social  world  ought  in  the  same  manner  to 
be  subject  to  two  mechanisms;  otherwise  there  would 
exist  no  analogy  between  the  two  worlds,  material  and 
social-^no  unity  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  And  as 
it  is  evident  that  our  Civilized,  Barbarous,  and  Savage  So- 
cieties are  the  estate  of  incoherence  andfaJsity — ^the  world- 
upside-down — it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  wajrs  of  the 
world  in  its  natural  position,  or  the  Order  of  Truth  and  of 
Social  Harmony,  applicable  to  the  passions  and  industry, 
and  to  encourage  this  research  by  competitions  and  prizes. 
Accident  having  given  me  the  germ  of  this  theory  in 
17'98, 1  have  succeeded,  by  80  years  labor,  in  so  simplify- 
ing it  a^  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  men  the  least  ia- 
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Btructed,  and  even  of  friTolotn  minds,  the  enemies  of  all 
study ;  it  is  a  mere  calculation  of  pleasures,  and  can  b^ 
understood  by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  Every  woman  who 
desires  to  render  herself  illustrious,  and  who  has  some 
pecuniary  means,  may  pretend  to  the  palm  of  founder  of 
Universal  Unity,  and  establish  herself  as  Chief  of  the  ex- 
perimental company.  It  is  an  enterprise  for  which,  in 
Europe^  100,000  candidates  might  be  mdicated. 

Edobwobth. 


4»«^ 


.  From  the  LobmIob  Weekly  TMbnne. 

MEMOIR  OF  MB.  ROBERT  OWEN. 

The  follbwing  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Owen  has  just 
been  published  by  himself  in  the  appendix  to  his  new  work, 
entitled  **The  Revolution  in  Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Hu- 
man Race.**  All  the  material  points  of  his  eventful  life 
will  be  found  there  recorded  in  his  own  language  : — 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  the  writer  of  this  work  to  attain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  character  and  of  society,  so  different 
{rem  that  of  his  class  and  country  ?  As  the  public  like 
now  to  have  the  cause  given  for  every  thing,  the  following 
statement  may  assist  to  account  for  ihis  difference. 

In  an  elementary  school,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  were  but  imperfectly  taught,  he  was,  at  seven 
years  of  age,  made  the  usher  of  the  establishment,  under 
the  master,  for  two  years. 

At  nine  he  was  requested  to  assist  in  a  neighbor's  gro- 
cery and  drapery  establishment,  in  the  town  in  which  he 
was  bom,  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 

At  ten  he  went  to  London  to  seek  employment ;  and 
there  entered  into  an  engagement  to  serve  three  years  in  a 
superior  linendraper*s  establishment  at  Stamford.  From 
the  commencement  of  this  engagement  he  maintained  him- 
self; and  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  return 
to  London.  He  had  then  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  business  that  in  two  years  afterwards  the  owner  of 
the  establishment,  which  was  a  very  profitable  one,  offered 
him  half  of  the  business  immediately,  and  after  a  short 
period  the  whole,  with  the  necessary  capital  to  work  it 
with  equal  success. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  experience  in  an  ex- 
t^^nsive  wholesale  and  retail  establishment,  first  in  London, 
then  in  Manchester ;  and,  having  other  views,  declined  the 
very  liberal  offer  of  his  former  master. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  partner  in  a  ma- 
chine-making establishment,  employing  about  forty  men ; 
and  at  nineteen  added  the  commencement  of  cotton-spin- 
ing,  by  the  then  newly-invented  machinery. 

BeK>re  he  was  twenty  he  separated  from  the  machine 
partnership,  and  became  a  cotton-spinner  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  and  was  so  successful  that  the  next  year,  that  is, 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,he  was  engaged  at  asalaiy 
of  £300  a  year  to  superintend  and  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  first  fine  cotton-spinning  establishment  by  ma- 
chinery that  had  been  constructed;  and  he  had  thus  em- 
ployed five  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
required  to  work  the  then  novel  machinery. 

Before  the  end  of  six  months,  the  proprietor  offered  the 
writer  an  advance  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  year  if  he 
would  continue  to  conduct  the  establishment ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  a  partnership ;  and  an  agreement  was  so 
concluded. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  he  formed  a  partnership  upon 
a  more  extended  scale,  and  commenced  with  building  the 
Chorlton  Mills,  near  Manchester ;  and  after  a  short  period 
the  New  Lanark  Mills  in  Scotland  were  added.  The  Chorl- 
ton Mils  were  sold  when  the  writer  left  Manchester  and 
became  the  sole  manager  of  the  New  Lanark  Establish- 
ment, which,  besides  four  large  cotton-mills,  an  extensive 


machihe  establishment,  and  a  farm  of  150  acres,  contained 
a  town,  with  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants. 

While  in  Manchester  he  had  been  elected  a  mmnber  of 
its  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society^  which  then  ranked 
high  in  public  estimation ;  and  this  introduced  him,  as  he 
was  a'  contributor  to  their  papers,  to  an  intimacy  with  " 
members  of  all  the  learned  professions,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  them,  and  to  understand  their  real  utility 
and  disadvantages  to  the  public  and  to  each  other ;  and  to 
discover  without  much  difficulty  that  they  were  fnere  pro- 
fessions,  producing  fiir  more  evil  than  good  to  society. 

Being  a  buyer  and  seller  at  home  and  abroad  on  a  large 
scale,  the  writer  became  a  merchant  as  well  as  manufacture 
er ;  and,  having  been  the  first  to  open  the  secret  of  cotton-  • 
mill  machinery  and  manufiicturingto  all  others  engaged  in 
the  same  occupations,  these  establishments  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  in  return  opened  to  him ;  and  he  soon  knew 
the  best  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  leading  minds  of  this  class,  including  bankers  and 
money-changers,  throughout  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 

And  now,  in  consequence  of  the  great  celebrity  of  the 
writer's  new  mode  of  educating  and  governing  his  manu- 
facturing population,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
he  attained,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  thoughts,* 
feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  mere  agriculturist,  and  with 
the  acquirements  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  more  limited 
and  of  the  largest  properties. 

During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  while  he  di- 
rected and  advanced  this  establishment,  he  was  visited  by 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  ardibtshops,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  every  denomination,  as  well  us  by  every  other 
class  and  rank,  from  all  countries,  to  witness  the  unheard* 
of  results  produced  on  children,  and  on  a  population  of 
adults,  living  in  harmony,  and  governed  only  by  the  novel 
influence  of  well-directed  kindness,  without  punishment  or 
fear. 

Innumerable  were  the  parties  who  came  to  see;  but 
they  could  not  comprehend  how  such  extraordinary  results 
could  be  produced  without  the  application  of  the  prejudi- 
ces which  had  been  forced  into  the  mind  of  each  visitor 
respectively.  The  writer  observed  and  heard  all  their  im- 
pressions, and  was  instructed  and  often  much  amused  by 
oon^paring  the  opposing  prejudices  of  class,  sect,  party,  and 
country,  and  perceiving  how  completely  one  set  of  fiifse  im- 
pressions overcame  and  destroyed  anoUier.  For  soon,  by 
this  process  of  observation,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  va- 
ried classes  and  characters,  the  writer  could  not  avoid  dis- 
covering the  want  of  general  experience  in  these  parties 
to  give  them  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  a  rational  system  of  society,  based  on  that 
knowledge;  and  especially,  how  totallv  ignorant  they 
were  of  the,  so  &r,  hidden  superior  capacity  in  man  to  be 
trained  to  become  a  very  enlightened,  good,  and  rational 
being,  although  the  process  and  result  were  exhibited  in 
practice- before  them.  The  writer,  also,  traveled  much  into 
distant  countries,  and  came  into  confidential  communication 
with  the  leading  minds  of  every  rank ;  and  listened  with 
interest  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  associations  of  ideas  with 
which  the  circumstances  in  which  tiiey  had  been  placed 
had  filled  their  mmds  and  perverted  their  judgments. 
Ck>ming  thus  into  commnication,  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  whole  range  of  mind  as  formed  by 
existing  arrangements  throughout  the  civilissed  world,  tM 
causes  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  each  class,  sect^  and 
party  in  these  countries  were  opened  to  him  like  a  map,  and 
he  could  not  avoid  discovering  the  source  of  their  discre- 
pancies and  irrationality. 

The  knowledge  destroyed  or  prevented  all  angry  fbelings 
against  his  felk)W8 ;  created  in  his  mind  pure  and  genuine 
charity  for  all,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  overcome  their 
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enoTB,  and  to  render  them  the  greatest  service  that  man 
can  render  to  man ;  that  is  to  open  the  path  by  which  all 
may  proceed  to  be  made  intelligent,  gooKl,  and  happy — or 
to  be  formed  into  rational  beings. 

In  futherance  of  this  great  object  which  the  writer  has 
had  so  long  in  view,  that  is,  to  revolutionize  peaceably  the 
mind  and  practice  of  the  human  race,  he  was,  in  1828, 
earnestly  invited  by  the  Mescan  minister  in  this  country, 
and  others  interested  in  human  progress,  to  go  to  Mexico 

J  which  he  did,  under  the  sanction  and  with  &e  aid  of  the 
British  Government)  to  ask  from  the  Mexican  authorities 
the  government  of  Coaguila  and  Texas,  then  undisputed 
provinces  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican .  government  had  not 
then  the  right  of  appointing  governors  to  these  provinces ; 
they  were  elected  by  the  people.  But  they  freely  offered 
the  writer  a  district  extending  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  breadth,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
along  the  line  dividing  the  republic  of  North  America  from 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  included  what  is  ndw  called 
the  golden  region  of  California.  The  writer  accepted  this 
offer,  on  condition  that  the  government  should  be  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  three  powers,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain ;  all  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  as  the 
writer  proposed  not  only  to  establish  a  rational  government 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  but  one 
which  should  become  an  example  to  all  nations ;  as  it  was 
to  be  governed  on  the  same  principles  that  were  so  suocess- 
ful  at  New  Lanark.  He  added,  also,  the  condition  that  full 
religious  libeity  should  be  equally  given  over  the  whole 
government,  to  every  sect,  and  to  every  individual.  These 
conditions  were  most  generously  and  freely  conceded  by 
the  Mexican  government ;  and  in  fritherance  of  their  exe- 
cution, the  Mexican  President  and  his  cabinet  brought  a 
bill  into  the  next  congress  to  place  religion  upon  the  same 
broad  principles  of  freedom  m  Mexico  as  it  was  then,  by 
law,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  country  cordially  aided  these  views.  But 
the  Mexican  government  could  not  carry  this  measure.  Its 
decided  attempt  to  do  so  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  monks, 
who  succeeded  in  their  opposition,  and  effected  an  entize 
change  in  the  government 

Finding  the  Mexican  government  and  people  at  that 
time  unpr^ared  for  rational  freedom,  civil  or  reugious,  and 
too  divided  to  protect  a  young  and  new  government  until 
it  could  protect  itself — ^the  plan  of  forming  a  nitaonal  and 
peaceable  government  on  new  princq)lea  in  that  country 
was  abandoned  by  the  writer ;  more  especially  as  he  found 
on  his  return  to  Europe  that  symptoms  of  a  great  mental, 
moral,  political,  and  social  revolution  were  too  evident  to 
be  misunderstood  by  him  who  had  so  long  'desired  to  see 
it  oonmience ;  and  he  was  too  deeply  interested  to  see  it 
proceed  in  a  peaceable  manner,  bene&iially  for  all  classes,  to 
be  absent  from  the  scene  of  action. 

fVom  that  period  to  the  present,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  has  been  daily  engaged  in  measures  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  aU  parties,  governors  and  governed,  for  the 
coming  change ;  for  that  ^eat  revolution  of  .all  nati6ns,  in 
mind  and  practice,  which  nothkig  can  prevent  The  ar- 
toies  of  Europe  are  mere  chaff  in  its  progress.  It  is  daily 
rapidly  increasing  in  strength ;  and  the  measures  adopted 
by  those  who  blmdly  attempt  to  oppose  it,  will  hasten  its 
accomplishment. 

The  writer  dedres  above  all  things  to  see  violence  and 
anger  between  nations  and  mdividuals  terminate.  They 
are  a  waste  of  power,  to  do  no  good,  but  evil ;  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  now  acting  most  unwisely,  not  to  say 
i^^anely ;  for  all  parties  are  contending  against  their  own 
permanent  interest  and  happiness. 

These  have4)eeii  some  of  the  many  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces in  the  life  of  the  writer,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
Qveroome  early  prejadioea,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 


errors  and  irrationality  of  the  present  system  of  t]ie  worid: 
and  which  have  compelled  him,  in  oppomtion  to  what  a 
deemed  his  interest,  to  expose  this  great  evil,  and  propooad 
a  remedy. 

The  extended  misery  of  the  human  race,  daily  incras- 
ing  under  a  most  crael^  and  wretched  irrational  aystoa. 
with  the  bright  prospect  of  future  happiness  for  the  hnait 
race,  under  a  rational  system,  are  the  strong  incentives  to 
the  unceasing  action  of  the  writer. 


mm 


From  Fnwr*t  Magnriaw  for 

LABOR  JLND  THE  POOR. 

There  are  few,  even  among  those  whom  outward  dreiiiB- 
stances  or  an  inward  sense  of  duty  has  led  more  or  less  to  aseo- 
ciate  with,  or  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  countly,  whp  can  have  been  other- 
wise than  startled  with  the  revelations  of  the  JformUg 
Chronicle  on  the  subject  o(  "  Labor  and  the  Poor ;"  start- 
led especially  to  find  how  closely  particular  details  tallied 
with  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  apd,  therefore, 
how  great  must  be  the  average  truthfulness  of  tlie  whok 
picture ;  startled  above  all  things  to  see  how  purblind  aad 
stunted  their  own  experience  had  been,  in  leadmg  them  so 
little  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  effeci  to 
the  cause ;  from  this  or  that  ^  case  of  distress,''  to  the  so- 
cial disease*  whereof  it  was  but  an  individual  symptom, 
which  might  be  quelled  and  yet  leave  the  evil  wholly  uns- 
bated.  From  many  a  lip  and  heart  again  the  cry  will  haT« 
burst  forth,  what  has  the  Church  been  doing  with  her  cler- 
gy and  district  visitors ;  the  local  authorities,  with  th€ir 
boards  of  guardians^  relieving  officers,  and  other  applian- 
ces of  secular  help  to  the  distressed ;  the  State,  with  its 
functionaries  and  commissioners ;  private  societies,  with 
their  numberless  devices  of  machine-made  charity ;  statbts 
with  their  figures ;  economists  with  their  theories ;  ay,  eve- 
ry one  of  us,  with  our  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hevta,  what 
liave  we  been  doinff  that  such  things  yet  should  be—that 
a  newspaper  should  be  required  to  tell  us  of  them  ? 

Never  before,  certainly,  on  so  great  a  scale  was  this 
great  and  vital  branch  of  theCondilioQ-of-England  qaestioa 
exhibited  to  us  with  such  completeness  and  in  anch  relie£ 
It  is  not  so  much  that  many  absolutely  new  facta  have  been 
discovered ;  that  many  grains  of  truth  have  been  sifted 
out,  which  did  not  lie  buried  ere  this  in  the  dust-heaps  of 
parliamentary  blue-books  and  reports*  of  societies ;  it  is 
that  the  light-flood  of  publicity  has  shown  these  facts  in 
their  number,  in  their  conerence,  and  their  sequency ;  it  is 
that  the  scattered  grains  of  truth,  like  the  iron  filings  firotn 
the  mingled  rubbish  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  magnet 
of  a  steady  purpose,  and  lie  there  to  our  hand,  ready  to  be 
welded  into  some  mighty  engine,  either  of  death  or  liie, 
according  as  we  choose  to  make  use  of  them,  for  purpofies 
of  mutual  insult  and  hatred,  or  God-fearing  feuoiv^hip, 
labor,  and  love.    And  eacb  member  of  the  series  bears  its 
own  distincUve  character,  points  its  own  moral,  reveals  s 
special  dass  of  evils  and  of  wrongs,  suggests  special  reme- 
dies.   The  tale  of  the  Rural  Districts  is  cheerless  above  all 
the  rest    It  shows  to  us  the  whole  mass  of  the  agriculta 
ral  laborers — in  the  south-western  counties  first,  and  nov 
in  the  east-midland  counties — living  not  like  men  but 
beasts ;  stinted  in  their  wages,  starved  of  decent  house- 
room,  stunted  in  all  their  faculties  of  affection  and  of  knowl- 
edge, uncared  for,  vicious,  degraded,  sullen  and  hateful, 
as  a  brute  half  tamed  by  hunger  and  fear.    And  the  one 
cause  for  all  this  evil  lies  in  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
property.     Wherever  a  landlord  chooses  to  exert  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry,  or  seemingly  only  to  allow 
them  to  exert  themselves ;  wherever  a  farmer  treats  his 
laborers  on  a  par  with  his  cattle,  and  finds  them  in  keep 
when  he  does  not  find  them  in  work,— «  gleam  of  sunshine 
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lights  at  once  upon  the  picture ;  decency  returns  to  the 
laborer's  cottage,  thrifty  gardens  supply  the  place  of  the 
filthy  muck-heap,  and  the  clei^yman  feels  he  has  no  longer 
to  contend,  as  elsewhere,  alone,  in  sheer  blank  hopelessness, 
against  universal  dishonesty,  vice  and  beastliness.  Up  to 
this  hour  the  landlords  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands ; 
they  have  but  to  will  it,  and  the  English  peasant  may,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  be  the  honor  of  las  country  insteisd  of 
its  shame. 

The  Manufacturing  Districts  again  present,  on  the  whole, 
tbe  most  pleasing  side  of  the  picture.    It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  this  series  and  not  to  observe  that  under  two  sepa- 
rate conditions,  manufiicturing  industry  is  decidedly  condu- 
cive to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  employed  in  it    On  the 
one  hand,  while  as  yet  machinery  has  not  out-grown  do- 
mestic use — when,  for  instance,  the  loom  through  its  va- 
rious processes,  affords  employment  for  all  the  members  of 
the  household,  and  becomes  thus  a  very  center  of  &mily 
life — ^thus  the  condition  x>f  the  Saddleworth  cloth-weaver 
is  equal,  and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  that  of  the  yeo- 
man or  small  landowner  under  its  best  aspect,  inasiiiuch  as 
he  has  all  his  children  at  work  under  his  own  eye,  and  can 
frequently  afford  the  wholesome  luxury  of  a  garden,  or  the 
bracing  enjoyment  of  field-sports.    Again,  when  loom  and 
jenny  have  learnt  to  cluster  round  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  operatives  have  become  massed  in  litde  armies  under 
the  fiictory-roof,  their  very  nnmbers  and  the  discipline  which 
machinery  always  brings  with  it  afibrd  many  more  appli- 
ances of  good  than  of  evil.  Even  though  the  manu&cturer, 
raised  into  a  real  labor-lord,  should,  like  the  landlord,  ne- 
glect his  duty  toward  the  tenants  of  his  workshop,  screw 
profits  out  of  wages,  and  ^  cut  hands  "  adrift  on  the  slight- 
est sign  of  commercial  depression,  still  the  operative  is  not 
lonely  and  helpless  as  the  agricultural  laborer.     Collective 
remonstrances  can  be  urged,  the  combination  of  numbers 
can  be  opposed  to  that  of  capital,  may  be  used  for  mutual 
relief^  encouragement,  Instruction ;  whilst  the  large  scale  on 
which  the  operations  of  manu&cture  take  place  renders 
more  public  every  act  of  tyranny  or  of  wise  benevolence, 
and  affords  the  check  of  opinion  upon  the  acts  of  the  mas- 
ters.    And  where,  indeed,  the  labor-lord  does  understand 
hie  duty,  the  bonds  of  union  between  master  and  workman, 
between  man  and  man,  can  be  drawn  far  tighter  than 
amongst  an  agricultural  population,  {aa  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;)  all  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  whether  material,  intellectual,  or  moral,  can  be  in- 
troduced on  the  largest  scale,  and  a  whole  fectoiymay 
become  one  living  body,  animated  with  one  spirit  of  mutual 
good-will  and  zeal.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  of 
the  mral  factories.    It  is  true  that  we  have  here  but  exam- 
ples of  ^  enlightened  despotism  f  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  the  operative  have  yet  to  be  setded,  his  Bill  of 
Bights  lies  yet  unwritten.     For  the  special  evils  of  the 
system,  such  as  the  drugging  of  children,  arising  firom  the 
demand  for  female  labor  in  the  Victories,  special  remedies 
must  be  devised ;  such  as  the  establishment  of  those  public 
nuseries,  creches,  which  have  taken  deep  root  in  France,  and 
which  might,  by  law,  be  annexed,  like  schools,  to  every  fiie- 
tory.    The  ereehe,  it  may  be  shortly  stated,  is  an  establish- 
ment where  infiants  are  kept  during  the  day  (by  Sisters  of 
Charity,  for  instance)  and  delivered  back  at  night  to  the 
mother,  who  comes  as  often  as  necessaiy  during  the  day  to 
give  the  breast    Cradles  are  provided  and  a  play-room, 
with  food  to  be  given  by  hand  m  case  of  need.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  plan,  that  it  tends  to 
the  n^lect  of  motherly  duty,  is  surely  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  manufiicturing  towns,  where  it  is  shewn  to  be  the 
habitual  practice  of  mothers  to  leave  their  children  to  old 
women  or  young  girls,  who  drug  them  with  opiates ;  es- 
pecially if  the  creche,  a/i  suggested,  be  annexed  to  the  &c- 
tory  itself.    I  ventura  to  say  that  such  estabhshments,  if 


properly  directed,  would  put  a  complete  check  upon  the 
wholesale  poisoning  of  children  which  is  proved  to  take 
place,  and  would,  to  a  great  extent,  renovate  the  health  of 
the  population. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  at  length  upon  the  letters  of  the 
manu&cturing  series ;  the  condition  of  the  manufiicturing 
poor  having  been  already  treated  of  at  length  by  othar 
hands  in  the  columns  of  Frazer'^e  Moffonne,  Nor  shall  I 
insist  upon  the  letters  fixmi  the  Rural  Districts,  although 
the  subject  of  them  is  one  less  known  and  more  awful. 
Awfully,  indeed,  do  they  confirm  those  gloomy  pictures 
drawn  of  the  Englbh  peasant  by  the  author  of  ^*  Yeast," 
pictures  of  which  so  many  lutherto  doubted  the  literal  ac- 
curacy. Both  series  only  serve  to  biii^  out  the  truth  which 
the  Metropolitan  series  exhibit  in  the  most  glaring  colors 
with  the  most  startling  effect,  that  everywhere  throughout 
England  a  force  is  at  work  which  bears  down  the  wages  of  • 
the  operative  with  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  untO  the 
profits  swallow  up  the  wages,  and  vice  or  crime  nuikes  up 
the  maintenance  of  the  defirauded  workman.  On  this  pic- 
ture let  us  now  dwell. 

(To  be  ContiDaed) 


From  Um  LoDdon  Weekly  THbUMb 

GREAT  BRFTAIN. 
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In  the  great  towns  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  gleam  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Work  is  more  plentiful,  provisions 
lower,  and  wages  with  a  tendency  upwards  rather  than 
otherwise :  in  the  busy  trades  it  is  a  period  of  brighter 
time  to  the  workingman.     We  speak  of  those  in  work ; 
for  in  the  best  of  limes,  when  work  is  most  plentiful  and 
provisions  cheapest,  vast  bodies  are  out  of  employment 
and  dependant  upon  charity,  or  parish  pay.     When  the 
laboring  man  was  out  of  ^ork,  or  but  half  employed,  and 
provisions  double  their  present  price,  many  of  them  paid 
their  contributions  to  the  Redemption  Society  as  well  and 
as  regularly  as  now.    As  we  visited  their  various  houses, 
and  met  with  vast  numbers  9ut  of  employment,  many  of 
them  made  great  promises  that,  when  tunes  improved,  and 
work  and  wages  became  more  plentiful,  and  provisions 
cheaper,  they  would  join  our  noble  cause.    It  is  a  reasona- 
ble thing  for  people,  when  pinched,  to  cry  out ;  and  when 
a  public  plan  for  their  redemption  is  laid  before  them, 
smarting  as  they  are  under  distress,  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  wish  that  they  had  the  power  to  help  on  such  a  cause. 
Many  did  so,  and  some  were  not  backward  in  condemning 
such  as  were  then  in  work  at  good  wages,  and  who  refused 
to  help  on  the  cause.    We  recollect  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Joseph  Promise-in-distress,  who  was  out  of  work,  harangu- 
ing a  number  of  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, to  this  effect : — *^  Friends,  you  know  that  the  shops 
in  Leeds  are  all  filled  with  goods  which  the  working  men 
have  made.     Look  at  those  fine  houses;  every  one  of 
them  is  filled  with  good  furniture,  which  is  the  result  of* 
toil.    These  streets  and  the  roads  behind  are  the  o&pring 
of  our  hands.    Yon  warehouses,  filled  with  corn  till  they 
will  hold  no  more  (and  because  they  will  hold  no  more, 
we  must  starve)  were  built  by  us,  and  the  com  they  con- 
tain brought  forth  by  our  industry.    You  see  also  those 
well-dressed  people,  'cozily '  walking  or  riding  about,  as  if 
the  earth  was  made  of  velvet,  and  perpetual  plenty,  with 
eternal  summer,  reigned.    Well,  it  is  our  labor  that  has 
made  them  thus ;  and  now  that  we  have  given  them  all 
good  thinn,  and  made  them  happy,  they  no  longer  require 
us.    We  nave  made  the  table  and  tne  noeats,  and  deck 
the  board,  bu^  there  is  no  place  for  us  at  it ;  it  is  for  us 
only  to  create  what  others  must  enjoy.    When  they  have 
emptied  tiie  tMrn,  worn  out  the  clothing,  rutted  up  the 
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roadst  and  damaged  the  buildings,  they  will  send  for  us 
again  (those  of  na,  at  least,  who  can  soramhle  through  the 
dreadful  interregnum  on  garbage)  to  work  anew  for  them, 
and  replenish  their  exhausted  stores.  Well,  that  time  will 
come,  and  we  shall  have  to  obey  them ;  but  when  it  does 
come  let  ua  learn  and  practice  wisdom  from  the  past^  in- 
stead of  spending  every  little  we  shall  have  to  spare  on 
drink,  tobacco,  and,  it  may  be,  trying  to  ape  and  imitate  in 
dress  and  frivolities  the  gewgaws  of  the  fiiishionable  world ; 
let  us  to  a  man  join  the  Redemption  Society,  and  devote 
all  we  can  possibly  spare  to  the  acquiring  of  property  of 
our  own,  and  employ  ourselves  for  ourselves;  so  that,  the 
next  time  they  shall  turn  us  away,  we  can  betake  us  to 
our  own  lands  and  homes,  and  do  for  ourselves  what  we 
have  hitherto  done  so  well  for  others.  My  friends,  just 
think  on  that  glorious  time  when  they  shaU  come  to  ask 
us  to  work  for  them,  how  amusing  it  will  be  to  be  able  to 
say,  *  No,  thank  you,  we  are  too  busy  growing  com  for  our* 
selves  to  attend  to  you :  and  as  for  making  you  fine  rai- 
ment, furniture,  palaces,  and  carriages,  we  advise  ^u  to 
set  about  it  yourselves,  for  we  are  too  busy  making  all 
these  things  for  ourselves !'  Wouldn't  they  look  queer  ?'' 
This  speech  of  Joseph's  took  famously  at  the  time.  The 
time  ot  which  he  spoke  has  come  to  him  and  many  of  his 
auditors.  Is  his  speech  forgotten  f  We  fear  it  is.  There 
is  a  place  called  a  *'  Casino  "  in  Leeds,  and  it  is  filled  every 
night  with  working  peoplo,  recklessly  spending  the  money 
tliAt  would  redeem  tnem  from  the  slavery  of  capital ;  and 
who,  think  you,  owns  this  Casino  f  One  of  the  very  class 
whom  Joseph  Promise-in-distress  called  ""  the  well-dressed 
people."  Why,  instead  of  helping  themselves  in  their  day 
of  plenty,  they  are  doing  double  duty  for  the  ^  well-dressed^' 
daises. 

<*  When  the  devfl  was  sick. 
The  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  devil  got  well, 
The  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

So  it  is  with  the  Joseph  Fromise-in-distress  elasa. 
When  they  have  not  the  power  they  are  all  eager  for 
actbn — ^nobody  so  patriotic;  but  no  sooner  does  power 
visit  them,  and  the  opporttinity  comes,  but  they  slink 
away  to  the  beer-shop,  the  public-house,  the  Casino,  or 
anywhere  but  to  their  duties.  Every  manner  ,of  excuse 
is  made.  **  Somebody  will  run  away  with  the  money." 
**  It  will  fail  as  before,"  Ac,  dbc,  forgetting  that  the  worst 
kind  of  thief  is  already  running  away  with  their  wealth, 
health,  and  reputation,  and  that  then'  present  life  is  al- 
together one  disastrous  fiulure. 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  find  fiiult  with  the  capitalist  than 
to  save,  by  thrift  and  denial,  capital  for  themselves.  Yet 
this  h  the  only  way  open  for  the  working  man  to  free  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  of  capital,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
commence  doing  it  And  we  mean  to  say,  moreover,  that 
if  they  do  not  turn  this  state  of  things  to  their  advantage, 
in  a  communistic  point  of  view,  they  will  pet  punished  by 
Juture  panicSy  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not 

We  believe  that  the  present  prosperity  is  but  at  lis  com- 
mencement, and  that  it  will  be  much  greater,  and  of  some 
continuence ;  and  we  call  upon  the  people  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  not  to  shuffle  and  excuse  themselves. 

Well,  there  are  three  fields  open  to  you :  you  may  work 
for  the  Redemption  Society  and  the  Leacnie  of  social  Pro- 
gress ;  and  we  think  it  the  duty  of  ul  who  can,  to  aid 
both,  or  you  may  assist  each  at  your  choice  separately,  and 
if  neither  of  these  suit  you,  there  is  Mr.  Morgan  with  his 
Church  of  England  Village  Sodety ;  but,  if  all  should  M 
to  meet  your  captious  taste,  then  you  must  begin  a  plan  of 
your  own ;  but  at  your  peril  you  remain  idle. 


TiBBdatod  fiir  llM  te^btt  or  fh0 

LAMARTINE  UPON  CAPITAL 


The  unripe  grape  changes  into  that  which  it  was  not 


A  SPEECH  DEUyERED  IN  THE  HOTEL  DE  TILIf,  PIXB, 

APRIL  18,   1836. 

Oentleksn  : — ^Before  the  legislator  is  able  to  mold  i 
social  conviction  into  a  law,  piulosophecs  are  pemiitted  to 
examine  it  The  l^islator  proceeds  slowly  and  with  care, 
because  he  must  not  be  deceived ;  his  error  would  afied 
the  whole  of  society.  One  can  destroy  society  aa  efieeto- 
ally  by  the  hasty  application  of  prinaples  and  truths  m 
by  subviuiing  it  through  error  and  crime.  Tben  let  e 
not  be  irritated  by  the  timorous  slowness  of  the  i^^dica- 
tion.  We  should  take  into  account  the  manneiB,  custoott, 
prejudices  even  of  the  present  day.  We  should  remeiih 
ber  that  society  is  a  traditionan^  work  which  is  still  exist- 
ent ;  that  we  should  only  touch  it  scrupulously,  and  with 
a  trembling  hand ;  that  millions  of  lives,  propertiea,  aad 
rights  repose  under  the  shadow  of  tbis  vast  secular  edifice 
from  which  a  stonci  too  hastily  detached,  may  in  its  £l1 
crush  generations.  Our  duty  it  is  to  enlighten  aoci^  aad 
not  to  curse  it;  he  who  curses  it  comprehends  it  not  The 
most  sublime  sc^cial  theoiy,  should  it  require  ua  to  disdaifi 
the  law  and  revolt  against  it,  would  be  of  less  profit  to 
the  world  than  the  respect  a|id  obedience  eyery  citiaea 
owes  even  to  that  condemned  by  philosophy.  . 

It  was  neoessaiy  to  say  this  in  order  fully  to  establish 
our  position.  We  are  but  individual  consciencea  seeking 
for  light;  we  are  holding  an  inquest  oy«r  the  dealii 
penalty. 

There  is  a  conscience  belonging  to  mankind,  as  well  as 
one  appertaining  to  the  individui£  Like  ouia,  it  has  m 
doubts,  troubles,  and  remorse.  From  time  to  time  it 
looks  within  itself  and  asks  if  the  laws  which  goyem  tiM 
social  instinct  are  in  correspondence  with  the  divine  in^ 
rations  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  scienoe.  An^  here  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  that  omnipotence  of  innate  coo- 
viction  which  nothing  can  stifle,  which  rises  within  v& 
against  ourselves,  and  finds  utterance  and  eiicnlation  hj 
means  of  books,  deliberative  assemblies,  and  free  sooi^iei 
like  this,  and  which,  among  interests  fiveign  to  itael^  inter- 
ests wholly  unlnassed,  makes  zhen  of  different  religioQs» 
nations,  and  opinions,  hear  it  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other.  The  most  incredulous  ought  to  be  coiiviDeed 
from  this  truth  that  there  is  something  stvongeTf  more 
irresistible  in  man,  than  selfishness;  something  superhu- 
man, which  cries  bom  within  him  against  his  ovm  vanitr, 
and  which  leaves  him  to  repose  till  he  has  restored  to  t^ 
laws  of  his  being  the  principles  God  has  implanted  in  his 
naturo.  We  aro  now  m  an  epoch  of  social  examination; 
so  it  is  not  astonishing  that  this  public  consdenoe  should 
begm  to  question  itseu  upon  one  of  the  most  terriUe  per 
plexities  of  legislation,  and  that  it  should  ask  if  it  is  trm 
that  there  is  a  social  virtue  in  the  shedding  of  blood ;  if 
it  is  true  that  the  headsman  is  the  executor  of  a  sort  of 
priesthood  of  humanity ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  acafibld 
should  be  the  Ust  resort  of  justice.  Its  horror  oi  blood 
and  its  detestation  of  the  headsman  are  a  sufficient  res- 
ponse ;  let  us  leave  it  to  reflection,  or  rather  kt  us  aid  it 
to  reflect  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  are  now  assem- 
bled.. 

But  before  entering  into  a  rapid  examination  of  the  nih 
merous  and  brilliant  labois  which  this  eonooune  has  called 
out^  I  will,  with  your  permission,  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
the  death  penalty.  You  will  tkesi  be  better  able  to  jiklge 
of  the  progress  noade  in  your  own  oonvictiona. 

We  do  not  wish  to  fiAlsify  one  truth  in  order  to  redress 
pinother.  We  do  not  beUeve  society  eyw  had  or  can  have 
the  right  to  sive  or  take  life.  We  think — and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  t^  you  that  our  thoughts  are  wholly  indiri- 
dual — that  it  never  will  have  that  rigbt    Society  beipg; 
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as  we  believe,  neoessair,  it  has  all  the  privileges  essential 
to  its  existence ;  and  if  in  the  beginning  of  its  fonnation, 
in  the  imperfeclaona  of  its  primitive  oiganization,  and  the 
destitution  of  its  repressive  means,  it  thought  4^at  the 
power  of  punishing  the  guilty  was  its  supreme  right,  its 
only  means  of  preservation :  then  it  had  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing without  being  criminal — ^because  it  punished  in  con- 
science. Is  it  the  same  to-day — ^and  in  the  present  state  of 
society  f — Armed  with  suflScient  force  to  repress  and  punish 
without  shedding  Uood,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  suhsti* 
tute  moral  and  corrective  sanction  for  the  sanction  of  mur- 
der— can  it,  legitimately  remain  a  homicide  ?  Nature, 
reason,  and  science  unanimously  answer,  no !  The  most 
incredulous  may  hesitate,  for  their  minds  are  still  in  doubt. 
But  ^cm  the  day  when  the  bw^ver  doubts  a  riffht  so 
terrible, — whm  in  contemplating  the  bloody  scaffiud  he 
recoils  with  horror  and  demands  if^  while  punishing  one 
crime  he  has  not  committed  another — ^from  that  day  the 
power  of  punishing  by  death  belongs  to  him  no  more. 
Ii'or  what  is  a  doubt  which  can  only  l^  resolved  after  the 
head  has  rolled  fiN>m  the  blockl  What  is  the  doubt 
which  suspends  the  headunan's  axe,  that  in  its  fidl  cuts  the 
chord  of  nfo  I  It  is,  if  not  a  crime,  closely  allied  to  feel- 
ings of  remorse! 

Man  can  do  every  thing,  except  create.  Reason,  sdence, 
and  association  have  submitted  to  him  the  elements.  To 
him,  the  visible  king  of  creation,  God  has  given  nature; 
but  in  order  to  m^e  him  feel  his  nothingness,  amid  the 
witnesses  of  his  grandeur,  the  Creator  has  reserved  to  him- 
self alone  the  mystery  of  life. 

In  reserving  life  he  evidently  says  to  man,  "  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  power  of  causing  death  also.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill^  for  thou  canst  not  restore  life.  To  kill  is  to  tran- 
scend thy  prerogative.  It  is  the  usurpation  of  my  divine 
right  It  is  to  do  violence  to  my  creation.  Thou  canst 
km,  for  thou  art  free ;  but  in  order  to  place  the  great  seal 
of  nature  upon  this  inviolability  of  human  life  I  give  to 
the  victim  the  horror  of  death,  ^nd  his  blood  shall  cry 
eternally  against  the  murderer." 

Nevertheless  the  seal  of  nature  was  broken  by  the  first 
violent  death.  Murder  became  the  crime  of  the  wicked, 
and  we  must  say  it,  the  defense  of  the  just.  As  the  right 
of  defense  or  preservation,  it  became  deplorably  lawAil. 
It  arrayed  man  against  man  as  it  arrayed  the  tiger  against 
the  tiger.  Society  was  formed,  and  while  in  its  first  mdi- 
ments,  it  dispossessed  the  individual  and  took  the  laws 
into  its  own  hands.  This  waa  the  first  step.  But  in  load- 
ing itself  with  this  power  society  confounded  vengeance 
with  justice,  and  consecrated  that  brutal  law  of  retiSiation 
which  punirikes  evil  by  evil,  washes  blood  in  blood,  caste  a 
corpse  upon  a  corpse,  and  sap  to  man^  ^*  Observe,  I  know 
not  how  to  punish  crime  but  by  conunitting  itP  And 
still  this  law  was  just :  I  am  deceived,  it  appeared  just, 
since  the  conscience  of  mankind  knew  no  other.  If  this 
law  was  just,  was  it  moral  f  No,  it  was  a  carnal  law ;  a 
law  of  impotence,  of  despair.  It  but  established  the  re- 
venge of  society  for  the  revenge  of  the  individual 

An  obscure  instinct  revealed  to  it  the  need  of  rising  to 
moral  sociability,  and  substituting  respect  of  life  for  the 
bloody  profanation  of  the  sword.  History  is  full  of  these 
efforts.  A«  sensible  amelioration  of  manners  is  manifested 
everywhere.  Tuscany  and  Russia  still  bear  witness  to  the 
feet.  Chiistianity  finally,  pointed  out.  to  humanity  the 
dogma  of  spiritualization.  Wickedness  and  crime  became 
the  only  victims  immolate.  From  that  time  society,  hav- 
ing in  its  christian  spirit  remitted  all  venfireance  to  God,  had 
but  two  acts  to  accomplish :  to  protect  its  members  from 
the  tainto  of  crime,  and  to  correct  the  mdividnsl  while 
punishing  him.  The  divine  revelation  of  the  socii^  mys- 
tery, whose  first  act  was  Christ's  mercy  in  pardoning  his 
murderers  from  the  cross,  has  not  since  ceased  to  penetrate 


our  manners,  institutions  and  laws.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  struggle  still  going  on  between  the  body  and  mmd,  be- 
tween darkness  and  light — ^but  the  mind  triumphs,  the 
light  increases ;  and  between  the  various  tortures,  the  rack 
included,  and  the  penitentiary  prisons  where  punishment 
is  but  the  inability  to  do  harm,  and  the  compulsion  to 
labor  and  reflect,  there  is  an  immense  ftbyss  across  which 
has  been  thrown  the  bridge  of  charity.  This  space  we  can 
contemplate  with  satisfecUon  for  the  present  and  hope  for 
the  future.  The  efforts  we  are  making  here,  seconded  by 
so  many  sympathies  fi*om  without,  are  a  new  testimony  of 
that  unanimous  impulsion  with  which  society  labors  for  iti 
complete  morahzation.  The  application  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  ef&ced  firom  ei^t  articles  of  our  codes;  grievouii 
punishments  are  fest  disappearing ;  the  scaffold,  formerly  a 
spectacle  for  kings  and  courts,  is  now  shamefully  construct- 
ed in  the  night  m  order  to  escape  the  horror  of  the  people ; 
your  squares,  your  streets  reject  them,  and  from  di^^  on 
disffust  they  are  removed  to  your  most  distant  feubourgs, 
which  will  soon  drive  them  still  ferther.  What  remains 
then,  to  society,  to  prevent  it  firom  washing  its  hands  of 
taint  f  An  error,  a  prejudice,  an  illusion  \  the  opinion  that 
capital  punishment  is  still  necessary, 

CTo  be  OoBtlimod.) 


CRAWFORD'S  MODEL  OP  A  MONUMENT  TO 

WASHINGTON. 

The  state  of  Virginia  has  appropriated  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  to  Washington,  to  be 
placed  at  Richmond,  and  has  opened  a  competition  among 
artists  for  the  wprk.  The  plans  nod  models  are  to  be  sent 
in  as  early  as  January  Sth,  1850. — Among  the  oomjpeti- 
tors  is  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  Crawford,  who  ha^  been 
passing  the  Isst  few  months  in  Boston.  The  model  which 
Le  has  prepared  has  been  seen  and  admired  by  -many  of 
our  dtisens.  It  is  sculptural  rather  than  arclntaGtural  m 
its  character,  but  fulfils  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  idea  of 
a  commemorative  monument 

It  is  composed  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wafehington 
in  bronze,  surrounded  by  otner  statues  in  bronze.  It  stands 
ou  a  platform,  presenting  twelve  fironts^  which  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  sustaining  the  monument,  and  of  afford- 
ing a  promenade  to  those  whom  curiosity  may  lead  to  ex- 
amine the  various  inscriptions  and  statues  with  more  atten- 
tion than  a  distant  view  would  allow.  An  easy  flight  of 
steps  conducts  to  this  platform.  Out  of  this  rises  a  base 
somewhat  novel  in  its  character,  having  for  its  groimd 
floor  the  form  of  a  star  of  eix  points^  which  rests  on  the 
platform.  This  is  richly  ornamented  with  various  mould- 
ings. The  taperior  or  upper  moulding  is  carved  so  as  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  laurel  wreath,  emUematio  of  the 
glory  of  Washington.  Its  introduction  as  an  ornament  to 
the  base  assists  greatly  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  effect^ 
so  desirable  in  a  work  of  tnis  descnption. 

Out  of  the  star  base  rises  a  structure  of  an  octagonal 
forro^  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  or  stories,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  19  devoted  to  inscriptions.  On  one  of 
these  sides  is  placed  in  bas-relief  the  shield  of  Virginia, 
endrded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  oak,  emblematic  of  the 
military  and  dvil  men  of  the  state.  It  also  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  back-ground  to  the  statues  surrounding  it. 
These  statues,  which  are  an  important  feature  of  them<»iu- 
ment,  are  six  in  number,  and  stand  upon  pedestals,  so 
arranged  as  to  fi^^  the  points  of  the  star.  They  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  most  eminent  men  of  Virginia,  or, 
it  may  be,  of  the  whole  country,  during  the  revolutionary 
perkid.  The  costume  of  1776  is  strictly  followed,  as  being 
absolutely  essential  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  They 
stand  in  various  attitudes,  and  indicate  by  their  aotion  tkia 
orator,  the  soldier,  the  statesman. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  strtictare  is  enriched  by  a  boldly 
projecting  cornice,  Bttpported  by  eight  consular  faseen  in- 
stead of  columns.  The  artist  has  selected  the/a«ee«  as 
being  emblematic  of  Justice,  and  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  character  of  Washington.  Bstween  these  are  panels 
intended  to  contain  the  names  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
our  country.  Hie  two  large  side  panels  are  intended  for 
the  name  of  Washington  alone. 

The  structure  wlu<£  we  hare  thus  described,  with  its  two 
stories,  standing  on  a  star,  is  designed  as  a  grand  pedestal 
for  the  support  of  the  equestrian  group  which  crowns  the 
monument.  This  group  represents  Washington  on  horse- 
back. The  point  of  time  cnosen  by  the  artist  is  just  pre- 
vious to  a  battle,  and  while  the  American  cluef  is  address- 
ing his  army.  His  right  arm  is  raised  and  extended,  not 
in  the  act  of  command,  but  as  though  he  were  calmly  and 
energetically  pleading  before  his  soldiers  the  importance  of 
doing  their  duty  to  £eir  country.  With  his  left  hand  he 
holds  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  whose  movements  i^  spirited, 
but  subdued  so  as  not  to  command  too  much  the  attention 
of  the  observer.  The  costume  of  Washington  is  preserveo 
entire;  this  being  in  harmony  with  the  statues  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure. 

If  this  monument  should  be  executed  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  artist,  the  statues  at  the  base  would  be  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  the  group  of  Wasliington  on  horseback 
fifteen  feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  monument  would  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty  feet,  and  its  diameter  at  the  plat- 
form fifty  feet  The  statuary  is  all  to  be  of  bronze  of  a 
rich  color.  Gilding  ip  to  be  introduced  upon  the  orna- 
ments. The  platform  and  the  structure  upon  it,  constitu- 
ting the  base  and  pedestal,  are  to  be  of  marble  or  granite, 
of  a  combination  of  both. 
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NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY,  MARCH  16, 1860. 

'    TENDENCIES  Ot  SOCIALISM. 

Ko.  n. 

Having  learned  the  quality  of  Mr.  James*  fundamental 
principle  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Bxino,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  appreciate  his  doctrine. 

n.  Mah. 

As  under  the  first  head,  let  our  author  announce  his 
own  views. 

1.  Every  Man  is  substantially  the  Infinite  God.  ''Hie 
internal  of  every  man  is  God.  The  external,  or  that  which 
defines  the  man,  defines  his  self-oonsciousness,  is  only  a 
shadow  or  reflection  of  this  internal"  p.  8.  ^  The  subetan- 
tial  force  or  selfhood  in  every  man  is  God."  p.  45.  ^  God, 
who  is  our  immortal  life."  p.  57.  "He  who  constitutes 
our  private  and  distinctive  individuality.  He  who  ceaselessly 
pants  to  become  avouched  and  appropriated  to  every  man 
as  his  nearest  and  most  inseparable  sell"  p.  62.  ''The 
fine  genius  or  feculty  of  Shakspeare  *  *  was  in  fact  God 
in  him."  p.  69.  "  Christianity  *  *  affirms  the  •  unity  of 
God  and  Man.  *  *  Accordingly,  Christ,  the  representa- 
tive Divine  Man,  is  seen  warring  with  and  subjugating 
both  nature  and  society,  making  time  and  space  «o  fluent 
and  plastic  to  his  desire,  as  to  avouch  his  actual  bodily  in- 
finitude, and  exerting  so  wholly  genial  an  influence  upon 
the  opposite  extremes  of  society — saint  and  sinner,  Jew 
and  6entile--«8  to  avouch  his  equal  spiritual  infinitude." 


p.  82.  "Nature  and  Spciety  are  to  be  glorified  into  the 
footstool  of  Almighty  God,  enshimed  in  every  humjin 
bosom."  p.  82.  "  My  internal  property  or  selfhood,  that 
which  Qod  gives  me,  is  nothing  short  of  infinite,  ia  Sm- 
self  in  truth."  p.  84. 

2.  Man's  End  is  become  like  God,  the  eternal,  infinite, 
exclusive,  self-sufficing  source  and  object  of  his  own  activ- 
ity. "  As  God,  being  eternal  and  infinite,  is  utterlj  igno- 
rant both  of  time  and  space,  so  His  true  creatorB  oannoi 
be  finited  by  these  conditions."  p.  7.  "  Why  does  not  the 
spirit  of  the  horse  image  God  ?     The  reason  is  obvious. 

*  *  The  object  of  his  actions  does  not  fell  within  his  own 
subjectivity."  p.  10.  "  Man  alone  poesesaes  penonality,  or 
the  power  of  self-derived  action.  Pensonality,  the  quahty 
of  being  a  person,  means  simply  *  *  the  power  of  origin- 
ating one's  own  action,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  act- 
ing according  to  one's  own  sovereign  pleasure.  It  means 
a  power  of  acting  unlunited  by  anything  but  the  will  of 
the  subject  Thus,  in  ascribing  personality  to  €M  *  *  we 
mean  merely  to  assert  H]s  self-sufficiency  or  infinitude — 
His  power  to  act  accordmg  to  His  own  sovereign  pleasure. 
We  mean,  in  plain  English,  to  assert  that  He  is  the  exdo- 
sive  source  of  Hia  own  actions.  So,  also,  in  ascribing  per- 
sonality to  man,  and  denying  it  to  the  horse,  we  mean  to 
assert  that  man  possesses  the  power  of  supernatural  or  in- 
finite action."  pp.  11, 12.  "Personality,  when  applied  to 
any  subject,  affirms  the  subject's  infinitude  or  perfection, 
affirms,  in  other  words,  the  subject's  entire  suflfidenqr  nnfto 
himsel£  It  affirms  his  self-eufficiency  or  perfection,  be- 
cause it  implies  the  power  of  originating  one's  own  action. 

*  *  Infinitude  or  perfection  means  self-sufficiency.''  pp.  19, 
20.  "  Personality  implies  the  subject's  absolute  prc^iertj 
in  his  action,  which  property  is  impossible  unless  the  aub- 
ject  constitute  also  the  object  of  the  action,  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  object  of  the  action  fell  within^  be  inter- 
nal to  the  subject's  sel£"  p.  22.  "The  Artist,  then,  ia  the 
Divine  Man — ^the  only  adequate  image  <^  God  in  natue 
because  he  alone  acts  of  himself,  or  finds  the  object  of  his 
action  always  vfithin  his  own  subjectivity."  p.  84.  ^  Man's 
destiny  is,  to  become  suffident  unto  himself;  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  become  both  the  object  and  subject  of  his 
own  acti(m."  p.  42.  "  The  perfection  of  action  consiats  ia 
the  intemahty  of  the  object  to  the  subject"  p.  48.  ^  The 
destiny  of  the  creature  or  his  highest,  lus  perfect,  hia  in- 
finite life,  lies  in  his  becoming  the  conscious  source  of  his 
own  action,  in  his  becoming  not  merely  the  subject,  but 
also  the  exdusive  object  of  his  own  activity ;  in  hia  becomr 
ing,  in  other  wofda,  like  God,  suffident  unto  himself'' 
p.  43.  "  To  become  God's  image,  therefore,  man  *  * 
must  be  the  sole  object  as  well  as  sole  subject  of  all  his 
activity."  p  44. 

8.  Every.individual  man  should  be  ii^nite  sovereign  of 
nature  and  society.  "The  divinely-unpbeed  destiny  of 
man,  ths  destiny  trnpoted  by  ike  very  fact  tif  his  ermturs- 
ship^  involves  his  complete  dominion  both  of  nature  and 
society.  If  man  be  the  creature  of  God,  then  as  God  is 
infinite  or  perfect,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  His  power 
is  unlimited  by  anything  external  to  Him,  is  unlimited  by 
anything  but  his  own  sovereign  pleasure,  ao  consequentiy 
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man,  IBjs  creature,  is  bonnd  to  exhibit  the  same  infinitude 
or  perfection,  and  achieve  an  equally  universal  dominion. 
He  ifr  pledged  by  the  fact  of  his  creatureship  to  exert  a 
power  unlimited  by  anything  external  to  him,  by  anything 
but  his  own  sovereign  pleasure,  and  consequently  he  is 
pledged  to  achieve  the  perfect  empire  both  of  nature  and 
society.  *  *  He  is  divinely  knpelled  to  aspire  after  a 
complete  conquest  both  of  nature  and  society.  They  must 
both  confess  his  lordship,  must  both  render  him  perfect 
homage  and  furtherance,  or  sufi^  the  chastisement  of  dis- 
obedience.'' p.  45.  '^  I  am  speaking  of  the  Divine  Man, 
the  legitimate  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  man  whom 
both  Church  and  State,  both  priest  and  king  merely  typify* 
*  *  Let  us  consider  the  constitution  of  this  man*  Let 
us,  in  other  words,  consider  the  precise  nature  of  our  true 
or  God-given  individuality."  pp.  47,  48.  '^Let  nature 
give  herself  to  me,  and  society  give  hertel/^  as  is  but  fitting 
where  God  does  not  hesitate  to  give  Himself.  ShaU  these 
have  the  asirurance  to  offer  but  a  part,  where  he  gives  all  t 
God  gives  his  infinite  self  to  nie."  p.  69. 

If  the  work  under  review  was  a  poem  or  a  rhapsody  of 
devout  mysticism,  one  might  respond,  in  a  sense,  to  extrava- 
gances tolerated  if  not  sanctioned  by  enthusiasm.  But 
these  lectures  assume  to  be  a  scientific  discussion ;  and 
when  appeal  is  thus  made  to  the  tribunal  of  reason,  one 
must  be  allowed  to  question,  at  least,  whether  he  is  to  be 
worshipped  by  society  and  served  by  nature  as  incarnate 
deity — ^to  doubt  whether  in  the  everlasting  future  he  will 
become  eelf-eufficing  and  infinite — and  above  all,  to  imr 
plore  salvation  here  and  hereafter  firom  the  death-in-Ii&  of 
being  the  exclusive  stmrce  and  object  of  hie  own  activity. 

But,  perhaps,  some  receivers  of  Mr.  James'  doctrine  may 
say  to  me :  *'  You  pervert  the  author's  meaning.    How 
can  you  presume  to  ascribe  such  absurdities  to  an  inteUi- 
gent  man  I"    By  all  means  let  us  strive  to  be  just,  and  to 
bring  out  his  exact  thought  Does  Mr.  James  really  mean, 
then,  that  he  and  I,  and  all  men  are  God  f    In  one  in- 
stance he  seems  to  deny  it,  where  he  says :  *'  I  who  am 
inwardly  one  with  Gknl— ons  I  say,  not  identicalj  for  iden- 
tity destroys  unity."  p.  67.    Just  noting  that  the  words 
^  One"  and  '*  Unity"  have  the  double  sense  of  ^  unit"  and 
^  union" — ^I  remark  that  if  the  expressions,  "  oneneee  with 
Ood^  "^  unity  with  Ood^  as  used  in  all  ages  and  denomi- 
nations of  the  Christian  Church,  convey  Mr.  James'  mean- 
ing, then  he  has  certainly  wasted  tnueh  paper  and  ink  to 
prove  what  all  the  religious  world  admits ;  and  if  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  these  terms  does  comprehend  his  whole 
doctrine,  then  it  would  be  well,  in  a  second  edition  of  his 
lectures,  to    modify,   accordingly,  contradictory  phrases. 
But  in  all  honesty,  X  understand  the  writer  of  these  elabo- 
rate lectures  to  be  the  teacher,  not  of  the  old  and  fiuniliar, 
but  of  quite  a  new  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  divine  life, 
which  is  expressed  by  himself  ih^is :  ^  Because  God  is  Life 
itself  life  in  its  essence,  He  cannot  impart  life  save  by  im- 
parting Himedf,    He  cannot  impart  it  by  transferring  it, 
according  to  the  vulgar  conception,  /rom  Himself  to  ano- 
ther, because,  inasmuch  as  He  is  life,  inasmuch  as  He 
constitutes  it,  this  would  be  to  transfer  Himself  firom  Him- 
self^ or  dinde  Himself^  which  is  absurd.    Creation  conse- 


quently does  not  imply  a  tramrfer  of  lifefnm  God  Himself 
to  another ;  it  implies  the  communication  ofHsB  ihtxgral 
on  mnsm  self  to  another."  p.  00.    Interpret  and  com- 
pare, in  the  light  of  this  principle,  tlie  following  words : 
**  I  am  inwardly  one  with  God,  *  *  destined  to  an  actual 
fellowship  of  the  divine  perfection ;  and  *  *  perfection 
implies  the  actual  unity  of  object  and  subject — of  substance 
and  form-— of  internal  and  external."  p.  60.  ^  PersonaHty, 
or  the  power  of  eelf -derived  aeOony  not  only  supposes  a 
composite  selfhood  in  the  subject,  not  only  supposes  an 
internal  axu*  and  an  external  sel^  but  it  also  supposes  that 
these  two  shall  be  perfectly  united  in  every  action  whilch 
is  properly  called  At>."  p.  14.    ^Our  true  individuality  is 
our  faculty  of  action^  our  power  to  do.  *  ♦    What  I  do 
that  I  am.  *  *    What  characterizes  hm,  gives  mc  indivi- 
duality or  distinctive  genius,  is  my  action.^  p.  48 ;  **He 
constitutes  our  private   and    distinctive    individuality^ 
p.  62  ;  ^  God's  passion  and  intelligence,  so  to  speak,  sub- 
sist only  in  hie  action^  p.  48 ;  ^  My  intemal  property  or 
selfhood  *  *  is  Himsetf."  p.  84.    And  now  can  there 
be  doubt  in  any  readers  mind  capable  of  reasoning,  that 
Mr.  James  regards  the  ^'mtemal,  individual,  private,  cha- 
racteristic self"  in  every  man — the  I — as  ^  God  Himself 
living f  undivided^  integral^  infinite,^    Certainly  he  means 
this,  or  he  uses  words  without  meaning.    The  question 
seems  apposite  now,  ^  is  God  Himself  in  me  identical  with 
Himself,  one  with  Himself  in  the  sense  of  an  essential 
um^ornotl"    And  another  somewhat  startling  question 
thus  suggests  itself  even  this :  ''  Are  there  as  many  '  un- 
divided, integral,  infinite  God's,'  as  fhiere  are  men ;  or  are 
individual  men  only  divided,  partial,  finite  modes  of  exist- 
ence of  the  One  God  I"  The  choice,  i^paiently,  is  between 
a  very  liberal  Polytheism  and  boldest  Pantheism. 

The  receiver  of  Mr.  James'  doctrine  may  onoe  again  ob- 
ject; "by  eelf-euffieiene/'  is  meant  dependaneeupon  Ood ; 
for  the  ideal  of  life  presented  in  these  lectures  is,  that  man 
should  be  left  "subject  ferev^r  to  God's  unimpeded  inspi- 
ration, and  'individuality'  is  spoken  of  as  God-given." 
Let  it  cheerfully  be  granted  that  devout  phrases,  hidlowed 
by  the  grateful  experience  of  ages,  are  quite  freely  used 
throughout  these  lectures ;  but  it  seems  scaroely  creditable 
that  by  his  reiterated  ek)quent  descriptions  of  the  Artist 
as  being  the  Divine  Man,  "the  only  adequate  image  of 
God  in  nature,  because  he  alone  actefrom  Hdcbblf,"  Mr* 
James  intends  to  inculcato  aspiration  to  Objective  Deify, 
and  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  regarded  as  other  than 
man's  own  will  Certainly  such  phrases  as :  "  I  act  di- 
vinely, ♦  *  only  when  I  follow  my  own  taste."  "  I  am 
driven  inward  upon  myself  upon  my  own  spontaneous 
teiidendes  and  attractions,  which  are  the  throne  of  God's 
power  and  majesty,  to  realize  an  infinite  righteonsness," 
p.  120, — added  to  the  many  before  quoted,  and  espedaUy 
when  interpreted  by  the  author's  views  of  sin,— do  not 
very  obviously  teach  religious  communion — imless  prayer, 
trust,  hope,  submission  and  service,  are  eubfective  states  of 
which  MT  INWARD  8KLF  ie  the  chjecU  Indeed  why  argue 
about  so  plain  a  matter,  when  Mr.  James  thus  authorita^ 
tively  declares  his  opinion :  "  The  divine  life  in  every  man, 
the  life  which  is  the  direct  inspicatioii  of  God,  *  *  eon- 
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siflts  in  the  obedience  of  one's  own  taste.'*  p.  29.  Obvi- 
ously, the  highest  fonn  of  devotion  reoogniaed  in  these  lec- 
tares  is  ^spontaneous  action,"  '^following  the  inspiration  of 
genius  in  one's  own  sonl,"  '^satisfying  one's  own  concep- 
tion of  beauty,"  *^  trusting  one's  own  inward  affections  " — 
in  brief^  that  I  ought  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  follow  only 
^  my  own  soyeieign  pleasure,"  because  I  am  Ood  in  my 
"<  internal  self." 

Finally,  the  olijector  may  qualify  his  teacher's  somewhat 
astoundii^  paradox  that  *'  every  man  should  achieve  an 
equalfy  uniivertal  dominion"  with  God,  by  declaring  that 
Mr.  James'  meaning  is  simply  that  every  man  should  be 
**  at  perfect  harmony  teiih  man  and  nature."  Why  not 
simply  say  so  then,  spare  the  golden  fog  of  rhetoric,  where- 
in Ihis  plain  thought  loon^s  up  in  such  distorted  shape  and 
monstrous  disproportion  ?  While  responding  from  my  in- 
most heart  to  many  of  the  glorious  paragraphs,  in  which 
our  author  with  brilliant  toui^es  images  the  **  unity  with 
man  and  nature"  which  yet  shall  be,  when  **  the  £ict  of  his 
divine  genesis  shall  make  God's  whole  earth  the  home  of 
every  man,  and  all  his  children  intimates  and  brethren,"  I 
yet  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  one  radical  error — ^as  to 
"man's  inward,  essential  infinitude" — vitiates  all  Mr. 
James'  views  of  Natural  and  Social  life.  This  will  abun- 
dantly appear  hereafter,  when  it  comes  in  order  to  speak 
of  man's  relations  to  the  universe  and  to  his  race.  At 
present  there  is  room  only  to  pass  judgment  according  to 
our  light  upon  the  view  presented  in  these  lectures,  of 
mans'  relations  to  God. 

Is  then  this  doctrine— that  mans'  "^  spontaneous  tenden- 
cies and  attiactions  are  the  throne  of  God's  power  and 
majesty"— -or  in  simpler  speech,  that  wietinit  U  a  divine 
inspiration — an  adequate  representation  of  the  Divine 
Life  imparted  to  man,  or  of  man's  life  in  conmiunion  with 
the  Divine  Being  9 

A  few  plain  questions  will  help  us  to  a  proximate  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Aro  maos'  attractions  more  **  divine "  than  those  mani- 
'  fested  throughout  the  aromal,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal 
kingdoms :  and  do  they  more  visibly  betoken  the  agency 
of  the  living  and  life-giving  God  ?  Most  surely !  Because 
man's  attractions  are  developed  to  a  higher  degree  than 
those  which  quicken  inferior  creatures — ^the  degree  of  Self*- 
oonsdousness.    This  implies  the  power  of  distinguishingthe 

Not-self. 

Are  all  mans'  attractions  equally  "  divine"— his  animal 
appetites,  social  affections,  love  of  order,  desire  of  perfect 
harmony,  for  instance ; — and  are  they  all  alike  worthy  of 
reverence !  By  no  means  1  There  is  a  scale  of  degrees  cf 
honor  among  them,  so  that  in  case  of  conflicting  sugges- 
tions some  may  rightftiUy  claim  precedence.  This  implies 
the  power  of  Self-rule. 

i^  mans'  attractions  equally  ''divine"  at  all  stages  of 
life,  in  all  states  of  physical  and  spiritual  sanity,  under  all 
conditions  f  Not  at  all  1  They  are  lovely  or  loathsome, 
baneful  or  benign,  in  degree  as  they  act  normallgy  in  con- 
cert toitk  one  imother^  and  in  conformity  to  universal  order. 
This  implies  the  power  of  being  manly,  histial,  or  angelic, 
according  to  rectitude  in  all  relations. 


Mans'  attractions  then,  according  to  the  clearest  lesscos 
of  intuition  and  experience,  are  not  infallible  indications  d 
divine  guidance.  They  must  be  disciplined,  refined, 
habituated,  directed,  harmonised,  Ivought  into  inidligeal, 
voluntary  com mxjniok  with  God.  *^  He  who  follows  I^ 
spontaneous  tendencies  "  and  ^  acts  according  to  bis  Bove^ 
eign  taste  " — an  ^  Artist "  in  Mr.  James'  use  of  the  word, 
— ^is  not  thereby,  as  a  necessary  result,  *^  positively  good, 
good  by  absolute  or  original  worth,  good  like  God,  good  ii 
himself  and  therefore  universally  good"  Spontaneous 
affection  is  hut  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Divine  Life  a 
man ;  unrestrained  exercise  of  such  affections  ia  but  one  af 
its  conditions. 

In  a  qualified  sense,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  edl  life  it 
divine, — ^not  certainly  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr,  James, 
that  *^  God  is  life,"  and  that  in  imparting  life  He  imparti 
Himself  ;"  for  then  the  Infinite  Being  would  be  present 
with  "'Undivided  integrity"  in  every  existence,  from  the 
animalculad  to  the  archangel,  and  in  the  first  quickeminQ 
impulse  he  would  communicate  to  every  creature  his  ahso 
lute  GoD-HXAo, — ^but  because  life  is,  in  all  its  forms,  the 
effect  of  Omnipotent  Energy.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  re- 
verence mans'  primitive,  unperverted  attractions  as  Grod*s 
inspirations,  and  to  call  them  divine.  It  the  bird's  migra- 
toiy  instinct  impelling  him,  as  seasons  change^  to  seek  food 
and  shelter  at  tlie  pole  or  the  tropics  is  a  sign  of  divine 
guidance,  certainly  mans'  ii^eradicable  longing  for  perfection 
in  an  inunortal  home  is  unspeakably  more  divine :  if  the 
beaver's  instinct  for  cooperative  commonwealths  is  divine, 
what  a  transcendant  expression  of  superintending  divinity 
is  mans'  innate  aspiration  after  social  imity. 

But  though  instinct  is  one  mode  of  divine  instpiration 
it  is  not  the  sots  or  chief  mode  of  inspiration. 

This  truth  needs  much  ampler  illustration  than  can  now 
be  given,  for  the  practical  results  flowing  from  it  are  noost 
instructive — ^mstructive  especially  to  the  Sodalistac  Still, 
let  a  few  hints  be  suggested. 

In  the  last  number  a  far-off  glixhpse  was  presented  of  the 
Eternal  IMnity-in-Unity,  whose  glory  is  reflected  in  creatkA 
as  a  harmonious  and  progressive  whole,  and  in  every  crea- 
ture according  to  the  complex  tmity  of  its  endowment 
and  the  measure  of  its  growth.  What  is  the  image  of  the 
Divine  Tri-Unily  in  man !  We  may  describe  its  several 
(elements  in  various  terms, — as  Afi^tion,  InteUect,  Activitj 
-^-Goodness,  Truth,  Power — Love,  Wisdom,  Use,  Ac 
But  the  end  of  this  essay  will  be  best  accomplished  by  call- 
ing them  Emotion,  Reason,  Energy.  Amotion  cones- 
ponds  to  the  Absolute  Being  in  Himself  Grod  in  the  Tmi 
Degree,  The  Father ;  JReason  corresponds  to  the  Creative 
Word,  God  in  the  Second  Degree,  The  Son ;  ^Energy  oor- 
responds  to  the  Recreating  Power,  Grod  in  the  Third  Degree, 
The  Holy  Spirit. 

We  saw  how,  according  to  the  highest  conceptbn  that  we 
can  form  of  His  mysterious  majesty,  the  Divine  Being  is  Self- 
impelled,Self-guided,  Self-empowered  to  multiply  and  diffuse, 
through  unending,  unbounded  processes  of  generation  and 
regeneration,  his  own  inefiable  blessedness.  In  the  Heavens 
of  reconciled  spirits  the  Son  sees  reflected  the  infinite  good- 
will of  the  Father,  and  consecrates  himself  to  fulfil  His 
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Ideal ;  while  the  Spirit  rejoidngly  receives  and  treDsmitB 
benignant  influences,  realizing  in  deeds  of  Cdoperation  the 
law  of  all  harmonising  love ;  and  evermore  the  Father, 
through  the  order  of  goodness  and  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
unfolds  the  exhaustless  depths  of  his  blissfill  being.  In  the 
Universal  Unity  of  good  angels  with  one  az^other  and  with 
Him,  the  Infinite  Original  sees  assurance  of  the  good  of 
his  Absolute  Oneness,  and  in  the  consummate  correspon- 
dence of  the  Divine  Ffinciple  with  the  Divine  End,  the  In- 
finite Mediator  finds  the  motive  and  fann  of  all  pervading 
aympathy  and  service. 

In  this  conception  of  the  deeksending  and  ascending  Series 
of  Existence — ^whereby  from  Absolute  Being,  One-in-All 
distributes  life,  and  All  are  recombined  in  One — is  given 
the  Ideal  of  Divine  Manhood,  regarded  in  the  hierarchy  of 
its  elements.  Mans*  sin>  is  to  be  a  cooperative  member 
.  of  the  Universe  of  Spirits  organized  into  a  beautiful  Unity. 
In  degree  as  l^  beneficence  he  becomes  one  with  fellow  be- 
inga  he  receives  ever-fiiller  influxes  of  the  Uisafnl  Love 
which  is  his  Prikoiplb  of  life.  And  the  Method  of  this 
communion  is  fi^ee,  intelligent  obedience  to  the  law  of  bar. 
monious  Order.  In  other  words  Emotion  and  Energy  be- 
come mutual  complements  in  degree  as  Beason  preserves 
their  equilibrium  and  regulates  their  perpetual  interaction. 
Yet  futher  to  illustrate  this  composite  method  of  mans' 
growth,  we  may  balance  against  each  other  such  maxims 
as  these :  ^  Ghodness  is  the  liffht  of  Ufe,^  ^  According  to 
deeds  of  good  augments  good^tottt,  and  the  means  of  this 
increase  is  the  lai¥f  of  good ;"  or  again  ^  Wi8d<nn  in  action 
depends  wot  soandaess  of  keart^^-^Lo^  giows  by  useful 
service  and  its^  medium  is  soienoe  f  or  finally,  ^^ChairoeUr  is 
matoied  through,  eoniif^^&ithfullymodelkdbyaMiaeMNOtf;'' 
.^In  proportion  as  we  rtaliase  our  idecd^  our  being  is  perfec- 
ted." FitgM  might  be  filled  with  similar  maxims,  combi- 
ning to  jMwve  that  the  harmnnic  concurrence  of  all  the 
elements  of  mans'  Tri-Unity  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  mans'  fullness  of  life. 

The  Divine  Trinity  is  reflected  not  only  in  this  hicprarchy 
of  mans'  mutually  dependant  and  cooperative  powers,  but 
also  in  their  order  of  development  Though  we  caimot 
conceive  <rf  the  Etenial  Being  as  Non-Eiistent  and  Inhactive, 
yet  we  cannot  but  conceive  of  the.  Father  as  the  primal 
source  whence  proceeds  through  the  Son  the  Holy  Spirit 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  contradicts  the 
Tery  idea  of  Infinite  Love  to  think  of  Him  as  unsurrounded 
by  loving  spirits,  loved  by  Him  and  loving  Him  in  return, 
do  w^  intuitively  recognize  that  from  everlasting  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  t)ie  Son  reacts  upon  the  Father.  Meanwhile 
between  the  Divine  Being  in  Himself  and  the  Heaven  of 
United  Angels^  contttmplation  reveals  to  us  the  Sonpnpetn- 
ally  interchanging  influxes  and  refluxes-  of  goodness  and  joy. 
The  order  of  development  is  from  Ihe  Divine  Principle  through 
£Qs  Method  to  ffi»  End ;  yet  at  every  movement  of  these 
interminable  processes  there  must  be — ^to  use  language 
drawn  by  analogy  from  human  experience — reflection  upon 
the  work  suggested  by  genius,  judgment  of  its  worth, 
desire  for  fuller  influence  and  effluence  of  good.  And 
the  divinest  state,  of  the  bfimte  One — be  it  said  with  awful 


conununion.  But  between  God's  Original  State  and  this 
Final  State,  intervene  .£ons  upon  JEon&  of  Mediation  when 
He  participates  in  all  the  struggles,  errors,  and  torrows,  in 
all  the  aspirations,  discoveries,  and  efibrts  of  his  creatures. 
Now  these  Three  Periods  of  the  Divine  progress  are  reflected 
in  man.  Though  we  cannot  in  thought  separate  substance 
in  man  from  its  farm  and  external  action,  and  recc^ize 
a  potential  order  whereby  Emotion  through  Reason  ani- 
mates Eneigy,  yet  intuition  and  experience  combine  to 
teach  the  reaction  of  Eneigy  by  Reason  upon  Emotion,  as 


well  as  the  incessant  mediation  of  Reason  between  them 
through  genius,  reflection,  and  judgment,  and  the  evolution 
of  mans'  individual  and  collective  destiny — the  primitive 
state  of  instinctive  impulse  to  that  perfected  state  of  fi«e 
yet  balanced  power,  by  means  of  intelligent  conformity  to 
right — are  Ihree  Eras.  The  first  is  the  period  of  aspiring 
enthusiasm,  maatf  Natural  State ;  the  second  is  the  pe* 
riod  of  deliberate  volition,  mans'  SpiRmiAL  state ;' the  third 
is  the  period  of  triumphant  execution,  man's  DrviNE 
state. 

To  each  of  these  periods  a  special  mode  of  inspiration 
is  allotted  and  bestowed ;  but  the  successive  steps  of  mans' 
ascent  to  full  communion  with  God  can  be  made  plam 
only  after  a  survey  oi  his  relations.  Thus  are  we  led  to 
the  next  branch  of  this  vast  subject,  wherein  the  practical 
Implication  of  the  principles  now  unfolded  will  appear.' 

w.  H,  c. 


%thxm  Mnmnis. 


Address  bt  the  Ck>BfMrrTBs  of  the  NATioarAL  Laud  Re- 
FORMERS. — ^Znasmuch  as  the  right  /of  eveiy  man  to  a  portion 
of  the  soil  is  a  question  that  is  now  being  agitated  throngfaont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  inasmuch  as  the  restora- 
tion  of  this  right  has  been  earnestly  and  urgently  called  for  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  widely  advocated  by  leading  public 
journals  of  the  day,  andinasmnch  as  the  expediency  of  securing 
this  right  by  legislative  enactment  to  all  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  has  been  recommended  by  our  State  Legia- 
latore,  and  at  length  obtained  able  advocates  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  therefore  we,  thecit]2;en&  ot 
New  Yoric,  feel  proud  6f  this  opportunity  of  being  the  first  to 
give  our  countenance  and  support  to  the  law-given  who- are 
now  using  their  exertions  to  inscribe  upon  the  statutes  of  the 
nation — ^Free  H(»ib8  for  All. 

We  feel  strong  in  the  conyiction  that  we  are  uttering  a  great 
and  undeniable  truth,  when  we  assert  that  man,  by  his  Mng, 
has  a  just  claim  to  the  firee  use  of  all  the  elements  neeesoaiy 
to  sustain  life. 

The  right  of  every  human  being  to  equal  ownership  in  the 
hmd,  not  subject  to  the  uncertain  changes  of  condition  br  the 
vicisfiitudes  of  fortune,  appeals  directly  to  the  interests  of  all 
claases  in  our  Republic-even  the  few  who  seek  to  amass  wealth* 
by  forestalling  the  public  domain  for  mere  speculative  purposes. 

It  appeals  to  the  statesman  and  patriot,  who  loves  his  coun- 
try more  than  his  own  glory,  and  prefers  her  prosperity  and 
the  perpetuity  of  her  instftufions  to  any  schemes  of  self^- 
grandizement  or  individual  renown. 

From  convulsedand  unhappy  Europe  are  fleemg  her  patriotic 


exiles.    Among  the  nations  of  the  earth  our  country  bears  the 
reverenae — m  when  AS  are  made  One  with  Eim  m  Uesaedlglorioua  appeHalion  of  the  home  and  reffage  of  the  oppressed 
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and  the  aay Imn  of  Libeitf .  The  Hongarian  caeto  himself  upon 
oar  hospitality,  and  our  legislators  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavors  to  secnre  him  a  free  home  upon  the  public  domain. 
This  is  well — but  let  not  the  Hungarian  alone  be  the  recipient 
of  a  nation's  hospitality.  Let  the  unhappy  exile  of  every  land 
share  in  the  bountiful  provision,  and  especially  let  not  the  ap- 
peal of  our  own  native-bom  citizens  pass  by  unheeded. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned ;  and  believing  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Lands 
is  a,  measure  calculated  to  fbrtiier  the  ends  of  justice  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  therefore  be  it 

1.  Reiohedt  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congreaa  to  pass  such 
a  law  as  shall  hereafter  preclude  the  purchase  or  title  to  the 
Public  Lands  of  the  United  States  by  a  non-residenty  and  that 
this  domain  be  reserved  for  the  free  and  exclusive  use  of  actual 
eettiers  only,  in  limited  quantities. 

3.  Resolvedt  That  we  honor  the  men  of  all  political  parties 
in  Congress  who  have  brought  forward  this  great  measure, 
*and  have  thus  become  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Free  Hoims 

FOR  ALL. 

3^  Rescivedt  That  we  look  with  pride  and  aatisfiiotion  to  the 
action  of  our  State  Legislature  in  so  unanimously  instructing 
our  Senators,  in  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Public  Lands. 

4.  Resolvedt  That  Land  Monopoly  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  great  and  crying  evils  that  have  afflicted  the  nations  ef 
the  Old  World,  and  that  it  is  a  sure  precursor  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  poverty,  degradation  and  crime,  wherever  it  is  suf- 
fered to  exist 

5.  Besched^  That  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Lands  is  a 
measure  CAlcnlated  to  create  a  more  effeetive  bond  of  unioB 
between  the  several  classes  of  which  our  Republic  is  composed, 
as  well  as  inspire  the  people  with  a  more  ardent  desire  for  the 
permanency  of  our  institutions,  inasmuch  as  it  will  convert 
thousands  who  are  now  deprived  of  land  and  home  into  citizen- 
fjreeholders,  all  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  peace,  prosperity 
and  welfiure  of  their  common  country. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  discontinuing  the  sale  of  the  Public 
Lands,  and  appropriating  them  in  limited  quantities  to  actual 
settiers  not  possessed  of  other  lands,  inalienable  except  to  land- 
less persons,  vnll  be  found  all  the  advantages  of  the  present 
tenure,  while  avoiding  its  mighty  host  of  evils  that  are  prac- 
Ikally  annihilating  the  Uessings  of  our  wise  and  liberal  form 
of  Grovemment 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  a  Republic  where  every  citizen  is  a  free- 
holder, the  Government  will  ever  find  an  augmenting  and  un- 
fkiling  source  of  public  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  the  true  and  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  those  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  who,  catching  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  workingmen  of  the  community  in  favor  of  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  actual  family  uses,  have  already  moved  in  their 
official  stations  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  purpose, 
and  that  the  officers  of  this  meeting  be  directed  to  communicate 
its  proceedings  to  those  gentlemen. 


From  Burritt^s  d^iseii. 

Rum,  GiniFowDER  ahp  Missiokariss. 

BRa  EDrroRs: — Should  the  Pledge  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood ever  become  aa  extensive  aa  our  hearts  could  wish,  we 
should  not  find  an  occasion  to  chronicle  such  conduct  aa  is 
now  pursued  by  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
Brig  Smithfield,  of  this  Port,  oleared  at  tiie  Custom  House  for 
Africa,  Dec  14»  184»,  with  a  number  of  &iaai<»ariea  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Episcopalian  Denomination.  Having  i 
desire  to  know  of  what  her  cargo  consisted,  I  recentiy  calkd 
at  the  Cuatom  House,  and  ascertained  that  the  following  ni 
cles  made  a  part  of  her  cairgo,  viz. : — 18,000  pounds  of  Gm> 
powder,  14,d89  gallona  of  Domestic  Spirits,  and  400  Mnsketi. 

I  am  told  there  is  but  one  person  in  this  City,  at  the  preseot 
time,  in  this  kind  of  traffic--tiiat  many  of  the  denomination 
who  sent  out  these  missionariea  are  very  sony  to  be  obliged 
to  send  them  in  vessels  with  Rum  and  implements  of  war,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it ;  and  some  say  if  people  don't  like  it,l<t 
.them  fyimish  vesseb  which  do  noteany  such  tiimgs.  Tliisii 
no  proper  answer  to  the  compUunt,  and  at  the  tribunal  of  Je- 
hovah will  not  excuse  them.  That  the  religionista  of  our  M 
can  obtam  different  conveyances,  and  those  more  consistent 
with  then*  profession,  as  Christians,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Very  few  of  the  preachers  raise  their  Toice^  against  SDclmi 
incongruity,  and  in  all  the  services,  in  getting  these  Miaaon. 
aries  away,  (six  or  eight  of  them)  not  a  voice  was  pnbliclf 
raised  against  these  life-destroying  agenta.  Do  they  not  know 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  sent  to  Africa?  Histoiy  lod 
fiiets  too  truly  attest  theur  oljeets.  The  men  inriio  put  thea 
on  bosrd  also  know  that  misery  and  destmotion  to  an  amooDt 
incalculable  to  us  will  be  the  effect  of  landing  these  atgioa 
of  death  on  the  shores  of  Africa :  but  they  fold  their  smu  and 
say  **Atn  I  my  brother^  s  keeper!^  A  pure  outspoken  Chm- 
tian  Ministry  ;would  soon  teach  the  people  a  universal  brother- 
hood, and  then  we  should  not  see  Missionaziesy  Rum,  Goo* 
powder  and  Muskets,  all  gomg  lovingly  together  to  eonvert 
the  heathen.  s.  w.  w. 

Providence,  Feb.  8. 
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From  the  KauTQO  (DL)  FiMoL 

Cumrmmoir  or  thr  Icariar  ComnnniT. 

CinzRH  Carrt,  the  author  of  '*A  Travei  to  karia,"  and 
the  Ibunder  of  the  political  and  social  system  of  the  Icaiiu 
Community,  consented,  together  with  all  the  Icarians  who 
ahould  be  admitted  by  him  to  an  experiment  of  his  ayatem, 
and  to  go  abroad,  in  order  to  make  the  trial  of  an  Icamn 
colony  in  America;  on  condition  that  he  should  be  for  ten 
years  the  only  and  absolute  Gerant  or  Director  of  the  ezpeii- 
mental  trial;  that  he  might  the  better  cany  it  out  after  his 
doctrines  and  ideas,  and  gather  up  all  the  possible  elemeDta  of 
success. 

An  engagement-^tt  contract  was  aocordmgly  made,  firedy 
and  voluntarily,  between  him  and  the  Icarians ;  and  that  cod* 
traet,  sacred  by  all  means,  was  fulfilled  hitherto  on  the  part  of 
Citizen  Cabet,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  emigration  and 
Colony,  and  came  to  America;  and  on  the  other  part  by  tbe 
Icarians  that  foUowed  him  to  Nauvoo ;  and  all  of  them  an 
determined  to  the  execution  of  it,  so  long  as  it  is  not  modified 
by  another  convention  reciprocally  consented  to. 

Citizen  Cabet  would  not  consent  to  any  great  modification 
if  he  deemed  it  useless  or  dangerous  for  tiie  Colony  or  Com- 
munity ;  but  he  thinks  that  a  modification  is  necessary,  to  pot 
our  social  contract  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Ameriean  Uv 
and  public  opinion;  and,  besides,  he  sees^o  inconvenieoce  '^ 
prc^ting  by  the  experience  acquired  during  the  year  which  has 
just  elapsed  to  apply  from  now  the  republican  and  ndieally 
democratic  principles  which  would  at  a  later  period  govon  the 
Icarian  community. 

Accordingly,  Citizen  Cabet  himself  proposes  to  reaign  hii 
only  and  absolute  Gerance  for  ten  years  for  a  multiple  or 
oommittee  of  six,  elective  annually ;  thus  submitting  himself 
to  a  re-election.  He  proposes  a  modification  in  thefono^ 
social  contract,  and  to  replaee  it  by  a  new  eonititation. 
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Here  k  the  summary  of  it  * — 

*«  The  Government  of  the  Icarian  Community  is  a  radically 
Democratic  Repnblic ;  founded  on  the  prineiples  of  Fraternity, 
Equality,  Unity,  and  Solidarity  or  Community. 
**  The  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  Community. 
**Tfae  Legialative  and  Executive  powere  are  essentially 
iiepamte  and  distinct— the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the 
former. 

**  The  General  Aseembly  has  the  ezerdae  of  the  Lsgisktive 
power-^ftaming  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

^  The  Gerance  or  Executive  pow^r  is  vested  with,  1st,  the 
proposillon  of  the  constitution  and  laws ;  Sd,  with  their  execu- 
tion ;  3d,  with  the  administration. 

^  The  Gerance  is  multiple  and  composed  of  six  membera; 
one  of  whom  is  the  President 

**•  Their  deliberations  are  in  common  on  any  important  que»- 
tions. 

**  They  cannot  deliberate  unless  three  or  mora  of  thie  mem^ 
bera  are  present 

**  In  case  of  a  division  in  their  vote,  the  President  has  a  cast- 
ing  voice. 

''The  Gerance  ia  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  ballot, 
by  the  i^solute  majority. 

^  The  President  is  elected  separately.  The  other  five  mem- 
bera are  elected  by  ballot  of  lists. 

**•  The  Gerance  is  elected  for  one  year-^ne  half  of  whom 
hold  their  term  of  office  but  six  months,  and  a  mew  election 
for  half  to  be  held  every  six  months. 

**  The  Gerance  shall,  pravious  to  election,  give  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  an  account  of  its  general  doings  during  the  last 
six  months,  for  which  it  will  be  responsible,  and  shall  expose 
to  it  the  situation  of  the  Community. 

*«  The  President  of  the  Gerance  takes  the  title  of  President 
of  the  Community,  and  represents  it  in  all  external  relations. 
''The  membera  of  the  Gerance  cannot  preside  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

"  The  public  officen  are  the  mandataries  of  the  Commu- 
nity—all are  elective,  temporary,  accountable,  and  re^Kmai- 
ble."  • 

The  Constitution  comprehends,  many  other  dispositions 
which  will  complete  it  in  evmy  respect 

In  purauance  of  the  above  dispositions,  the  election  to  the 
Grerancy  was  appointed  for  the  third  day  of  Febmaiy,  1860, 
with  a  view  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  departure  of 
the  firat  Icarian  vanguard,  which  took  place  on  the  third  of 
February,  1848. 

On  the  firat  turn  of  ballota.  Citizen  Cabet  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Gerance,  ;md  of  the  Icarian  Commu- 
nity. 

Citizens  Prudent,  Favard,  Bourg,  Witzig,  senior,  and  Mont- 
aldo,  were  elected  by  a  large  majority,  by  ballot,  membera  of 
the  Gerance. 

BotTBO,  Secretary.  Cabst,  PresidenL 

Nauvoo,  Feb.  6, 1850. 


which  the  Government  will  not  allow,  which  he  should  have 
preferred.  This  ntunber,  besides  a  review  of  last  year's  politics 
and  other  original  papers,  contams  an  interesting  article  en  ihe 
frvrileges  and  abuses  ofproperty,  by  Jules  Laroux,  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  a  tradesman,  a  priest,  a  mechanic, 
and  a  peasant;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  all  patties  are  con- 
vinced, by  the  mechanic,  that  it  ia  for  their  mutual  advantage 
to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  real "  People's  Republic'* 

In  another  article,  by  Paul  Rochery,  the  designs  of  Emile 
Girendin,  in  proposing  a  property  tax,  are  laid  open  in  a  mas- 
terly style,  and  the  people  are  warned  against  those  very 
doubtful  converts  to  republicanism,  who  are  more  dangerous 
than  M.  Thiers,  the  Montalamberts  or  the  Napoleons.  We 
shall,  probably,  at  some  future  time,  extract  from  these  and 
from  another  paper  in  the  same  journal,  which  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  present  system  of  society  is  opposed  to  the  full 
and  perfect  development  of  agriculture. 

From  this  journal  it  appeare  that  the  membera  of  the  So- 
cialist Educational  Association  had  a  dinner  last  month,  at 
which  several  toasts  were  given ;  among  others,  "  The  Eman- 
cipation of  the  People  by  Education,"  "  Socialism,*'  "  Reli- 
gion," and  *' Educatiop."  The  festivities  concluded  witii  one 
of  Pierre  Dupont's  songs.  This  association  intend  shortly 
publishing  a  monthly  journal,  called  Sociaiist  Eduealion^  at 
their  office,  21  Ruq  Breda,  Paris,  containing  articles  on  the 
subject  of  education,  of  interest  to  parents  and  instructors. 
All  these  publications  are  printed  by  the  Printen'  Association, 
Paris. 

The  Social  Review  is  published  the  first  of  every  month,  at 
No.  16,  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  Paris,  contains  sixteen  double- 
column  quarto  pages,  and  the  subscription  is  6fr.  per  annum 
for  the  departments,  or  about  6d.  per  number. 
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We  have  to  thank  our  brothera  in  Paris  for  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, called  La  Rewe  Saddle ;  the  specified  object  of  which 
is  to  setUe  the  labor  question  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  under 
the  du-ection  of  Jules  Leroux,  Paul  Rochery,  and  Loues 
Nitre.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  advocate  of  socialism. 
This  journal,  now  in  its  third  yeait*,  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Govemnkent  for  eight  months,  and  now  makes  its  firet  re- 
appearance, with  an  opening  address  from  Pierre  Leroux,  in 
which  he  recommends  the  editora  to  adopt  the  motto  of  **  lib- 
erty. Equality,  Fratermty,"  aa  the  best  substitute  for  the  one 


Easlt  Clobihg  IB  DuBUH. — ^It  w  well  known  that  the 
buainess  done  in  our  principal  shops  after  six  o'clock  firequent- 
ly  does  not  pay  for  the  gaa  consumed.  The  habit  of  eariy 
closing  once  general,  late  shoj^ing  would  be  universally  laid 
aside;  and  those  who,  with  grasping  selfishness,  would  retain 
the  young  men  beyond  a  reasonable  hour,  would  quietly  find 
themselves  disappointed  in  their  unscrupulous  thhvt  of  gain. 
We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  mercantile  assist- 
ants of  Dublin  to  take  this  matter  eamestiy  into  consideration. 
As  a  body,  we  entertain  a  great  respect  for  those  young  men ; 
there  are  many  amongst  them  possessing  a  very  high  order  of 
education  and  intelligence,  and  we  believe  there  are  fbw  call- 
ings in  Dublin  that  can  boast  of  more  respectable  membera 
than  can  the  general  mercantile  body  of  our  dty.  Without 
association  the  mercantile  assistants  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  trade  can  effect  nothing;  and,  without  bringing  thia 
question  constantly  and  permanentiy  before  tiie  public,  they 
cannot  hope  for  success ;  they  nmst  convince  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  employer,  that  their  own  interests  demand  that  the 
movement  for  early  dosmg  should  make  steady  progress.  For 
our  own  psrt,  we  will  most  dieerfully  give  our  assistance  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  most  beneficial  reform.  The  progress 
of  knowledge,  tiie  progress  of  education,  the  progress  of  pub- 
lie  health,  and  the  mental  and  moral  advancement  of  hundreds 
of  our  fellow-citixens  are  involved  in  thia  question ;  therefbre 
it  shall  have  our  aupport — Dublin  Commercial  JaumaL 


^^^^ 


Indigent  Children  Sufpobted  B7  the  State. — ^The 
Secretary  of  State  has  presented  his  annual  return  of  the 
number  of  indigent  children  under  14  yean  of  age  who  are 
aupported  at  the  public  charge.  Ninety-two  towna  have  fSuled 
to  report  to  the  Secretary ;  924  report  %16\  in^gent  children 
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under  14  yem  of  age,  aappoited  at  the  public  expense,  of 
whom  1,070  are  malea  and  1,181  females.  Theae  are  diatribn- 
ted  among  the  conntiea  aa  follows ;  Suffolk,  393 ;  Esaex,  262 ; 
Middleseg,  484;  Woreeater,  470;  Hampshire,  60;  Hampden* 
276;  FranUio,  61 ;  Beikahire  92;  Norfolk,  310 ;  Briatol,  296; 
Plymonlii,  80;  Barnstable,  20;  Dukes,  2; , Nantucket,  83. 
Total*  2,761.— iVim.  Waidiman. 
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HinroABiAH  Adimibss.— -AmKiCiLira  !-^The  remnants  of  the ' 
oldest  IVee  Nation  of  Burope  have  landed  on  the  hospitable 
shores  of  the  Free  Union  of  North  America. 

There  are  but  two  Idnda  of  Nationa  on  earth,  the  ftee  and 
the  enslayed.    Hungary  was  from  the  outset  a  free  land. 

Despots  and  Usurpers  combine  together  and  phuse  the  whole 
force  of  their  respective  States  each  at  the  others  disposal,  for 
mutual  support  The  despots  erer  extend  to  their  kind  hos- 
pitality, aid  and  comfort 

Free  people  hare  seen,  alaa !  too  late,  their  error  in  treat- 
ing esch  other  with  indifference-— the  result  of  which  haa  been 
that  for  the  last  sixty  years  all  the  free  Statea  of  Europe  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  tjrrants. 

Hungary  resisted  the  conquest  Through  the  course  of 
nine  centuries,  amid  trials  such  aa  no  other  People  has  expe- 
rienced, it  maintained  its  liberty  and  Independence. 

Not  to  mention  its  position  aa  the  rampart  of  Christendom, 
and  its  migltty  struggles  with  the  Turks,  resultbg  from  that 
position,  it  has,  within  the  last  300  years,  five  times  measured 
its  strength  with  that  of  Austria  in  suooessftd  defense  of  its 
rights. 

With  Crod  and  Justice  on  our  side,  we  have  shown,  by  a 
hundred  victories  in  the  war  of  1846-^49,  that  none  can  at- 
tempt to  enslave  Hungary  with  impunity. 

We,  and  with  us  the  right  cause  of  the  other  People  of  {Eu- 
rope, had  come  out  of  this  contest  victorioua,  if  the  faithless 
Governments  of  Europe  had  not  Buffered  Rnaaia  to  send  forth 
her  armed  slaves  against  us,  and  if  the  Northern  De^t  had 
not  bribed  that  man  to  become  a  Judas  to  the  country  whose 
chiklren  had  intrusted  Um  with  its  defense. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  barbariana  of  the  Nortb-*-betrayed  by 
Georgey,  who  mi^t  have  been  the  Wasruiotoh  of  hia  coun- 
try— there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  lay  down  our  anna; 
though  not  conquered,  yet  unequal  to  the  danger  of.  the  mo- 
ment 

Not  renouncing  our  country  nor  doubting  of  the  Future, 
which  we  gladly  know  is  in  the  handa  of  God,  we  save  the 
strength  of  her  heroic  children  for  that  country  and  a  happier 
Future  that  must  come ;  and  for  the  present  yield  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  moment 

Huvgart's  sons  oannot-^will  not  be  Slaves ! 

AmxricjiNS  I  Sons  of  Waahington  and  Franklin !  you  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  sympathy  that  was  extended  to  your 
fathers  on  the  part  of  Europe  in  their  heroic  struggle.  You 
will  Aot  regarid  with  indifference  martyrs  of  Freedom  who 
have  always  looked  upon  your  g;rowth  with  joy,  and  attended 
it  with  prayers  for  your  continued  proaperity. 

Nor  wiU  you  refiise  a  kind  reception  and  hospitable  rites  to 
men  wlio  have  willingly  sacrificed  all  that  is  desr  to  Man  on 
earth  for  the  sake  of  Liberty.  We,  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  land  of  our  ikthers,  wander  homeless  over  the  ocean,  while 
the  consfNured  usurpers  trample  on  the  free  inheritance  of  our 
free  fathers;  we  come  to  America  with  the  deep  grief  of 
mourners  in  our  hearts. 

Our  sons  have  poured  out  their  blood  on  the  battle-field ; 
bur  wives  and  children  have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
persecuted  and  separated  from  each  other ;  many  of  us  have 


left  behind  fathers  and  mothers  in  misery,  or  even  in  the 
chaina  of  tyrants;  many  have  no  knowledge  of  theftteof 
those  dearest  to  them;  and  to. none  of  us  it  iBgiaotedte 
lighten  our  grief  by  weeping  among  the  mine,  over  the  gma 
of  our  dear  country. 

Thua  do  we,  the  unfortunate,  come  to  happy,  Vnt  Amer- 
ica. Americans !  you  have  already  ahown  us  your  geoenv 
sympathy.  The  encouraging  voice  of  that  sympathy  niched 
us  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  warm  gnsp  of  American  haads, 
with  which  we  were  welcomed  tella  ua  that  the  Fm  Amer. 
ican  honora  the  Free  Hungarian 

Thank  you  for  this  I  May  America  oafanly  and  safely  li 
vance  to  that  greatness  which  Providence  haa  appointed  for 
her. 

Aa  we  step  upon  your  hospitable  shores  we .  readi  to  .toi 
our  handa  in  hearty  greeting.  We  hope  for  a  friendly  reton; 
for  a  reception  which  one  Free  People  gives  to  another.  We 
count  upon  audi  sympathiea  aa  must  exist  between  Freenn, 
who  usually  honor  each  other. 

We  come  to  you  to  seek  rest  here  fh>m  the  labon  of  hat. 
tie,  to  find  alleviation  for  our  aorrow;  and  calmly  to  amit 
the  day  which  Providence  haa  in  reserve  for  the  restoration  of 
our  Country. 

We  look  with  confidonce  for  a  hospitable  reeeption  in  this 
generous  land,  which  may  prove  to  the  tjrrants  of  the  earth 
that  Free  People  are  closely  bound  to  eadi  other,  and  firalf 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  Hi* 
man  Race  to  a  victorious  issue. 

God  save  America,  help  the  oppressed,  and  cause  freedom 
to  reign  thron^out  the  earth.  May  the  day  soon  come  vbea 
emancipated  Hungary  may  gratefhlly  return,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  free  Danube,  the  hoS|atality  so  fuUy  dispensed  to  the  ex* 
Ued  Patriota  by  the  noble  Amerleans. 

God  blkss  Huhoart  I  God  bums  Amsiuga  I  A  heartfelt 
greeting  to  Free  Ameriea  fWnn  the  Exiled  Patriota  of  Hno- 
gary.  In  the  name  of  the  Exiled  Hungarjana,  the  CoBunittee: 

Rev.  George  A.  Wimmer,  late  Minister  Plenqwtentiaiy  to 
the  Court  of  Prussia.  Major  Edward  Theo.  Danborghy.  lit« 
Charge  d'AflBures  to  the  United  States.  Miy  or  Emer  Hm- 
vasy.  Colonel  John  Pragay,  Adjutant  General.  Colooel 
Szalay  Laazlo.  Major  Comeliua  Fomet  Certain  Smerich 
Radwich. 

New  Y<H^,  Feb.  38, 1860. 
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Tke  Land  of  Ireland. — ^The  great  bulk  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  proprietors,  on  whose  ancestors  it 
was  conferred  by  the  Crown ;  many  of  the  properties  of  great 
extent — all  encumbered  from  the  extravagance  of  **  the  men  of 
the  good  old  times.*  These  feudal  but  bankrupt  landlords 
want  a  return  to  Protective  Duties  on  Com — to  keep  pricea 
up  to  those  of  the  War  period — in  order  to  keep  up  Rents  to 
the  figure  of  the  same  period,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  inter* 
est  of  encumbrances,  and  have  enough  to  squander  abroad  tf 
usual 

Accustomed  to  do  as  they  Hked  with  the  tenantry,  they  call- 
ed upon  them  to  come,  as  one  man,  and  call  for  ^  ProtectioD  f 
that  by  thus  throwing  the  weight  of  Ireland  into  the  scale  of 
the  English  Protective  onset  to  be  made  on  Free  Tiade  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  next  Thursday  they 
might  force  the  Ministry  to  concede  or  resign.  The  tenaotiy 
nearly  to  a  man  have  commenced  the  agitation-4n  precisely 
the  opposite  direction — ^for  low  rents,  to  meet  low  prices;  and 
for  a  legal  right  to  sell  the  farm,  or  compensation  for  all  tJieir 
expenditure  in  labor  and  capital,  if  the  landlord  chooses  rather 
to  take  it — as  their  encouragement  to  improve  the  laod  and 
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develop  the  resources  of  the  coantry.  Solvent  landlords 
must  3deild;  the  other  estates  will  come  into  the  market,  under 
*^The  Encnmbered  Estates'  Sale  Commission;'*  and  now  the 
agitaUbxL  proceeds  for  land  companies  for  the  purchase  of 
these,  to  be  sold  in  manageable  quantities  to  purchasers  who 
shall  liaye  a  **  Parliamentary  title,  good  against  the  world" — 
without  **  any  landlord  above  them  but  the  great  Lord  and  God 
of  all.".  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  Social  Revolution 
that  will  do  more  to  raise  the  country  than  all  the  nostrums  of 
English  Statesmen,  who  use  Ireland  merely  as  a  weapon  to 
fight  their  own  bye-battles  with,  and  Irish  politicians  who 
traffio  upon  popuhur  credulity  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 


Biardlauq, 


are  fond  of  dropping  into  his  little  room  in  the  evenings,  to 
tell  him  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  look  at  the  queer  instro- 
ments  he  constructs.  A  machine  in  the  Univefsity  colieetion 
wants  repairing,  and  he  is  employed*  He  makes  it  a  new  ma- 
chine. The  steam-engine  is  constructed;  and<the  giant  mmd 
of  Watt  stands  out  before  the  worid — the  author  of  the  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  this  country,-  the  herald  of  a  new  force 
of  civilization.  But  was  Watt  educated!  Where  was  he 
educated  I  At  his  own  workshop,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
Watt  learned  Latin  whw  he  wanted  it  for  his  tmsmess.  He 
learned  French  and  Oerman ;  but  these  things  were  tools,  not 
ends.  He  used  them  to  promote  his  enghieeriog  plana,  as  he 
used  lathes  and  levers^ — Sir  JR.  Kane, 


<••» 


Progress  of  Discovert  m  South  Africa. — ^The  South 
African  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  3rd  of  November  contains 
the  following  information  >-^ 

The  grandest  geogn^hical  discovery  of  modem  times  has 
just  been  announced,  that,  namely,  of  the  great  inland  lake,  so 
long  supposed  to  enst,  to  the  north  of  the  Cape.  The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moifatt  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  an- 
nouncing this  discovery,  has  been  kindly  given  for  general  in- 
formation :  I  shall  give  you  the  substance  of  a  short  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  lake,  dated  the  2d  of  August. — ^Mr.  L.  calls 
the  Lake  Noka^ca  Nama,  or  Ngama!  We  reached  this  a  day 
or  two  ago,  after  a  journey  of  about  656  miles  from  Kolobeng, 
and  feel  thankful  that  our  path  has  been  one  of,  safety  and 
pleasure.  We  are  now  at  the  Batauana  town,  and  yesterday 
rode  down  about  six  nules  to  look  on  the  broad  blue  waters 
of  the  lake.  We  cannot  tell  how  broad  itmay  be,  for  we 
could  not  see  a  horizon,  except  one  of  water,  on  the  south  and 
west. 

We  traversed  through  much  desert  coimtry,  and  were  looking 

for  the  lake  200  miles  before  we  came  to  it — We  travelled 

about  200  miles  along  the  banks  of  a  large  river  which  runs 

S.  S.  £.,  a  beautiful  stream,  in  some  parts  very  like  the  Clyde, 

but  frequently  broader.    The  water  was  lisii^,  and  seems  to 

come  from  the  north,  from  melted  snows— it  is  so  clear  and  soft. 

Two  large  rivers  run  Into  the  lake,  both  from  the  north.    Batau- 

anas  are  a  numerous  tribe — the  chief  a  youth.  Many  Makoba 

or  Bayeive  fish  and  float  on  the  river ;  darker  in  complexion 

than  Ba^h"'^"«"s  and  speak  a  language  which  has  aslightklick. 

Canoes  hollowed  out  of  one  tree,  very  fine  scenery  on  the  banks 

of  the  river,  splendid  trees,  mostly  new  to  me,  one  the  fruit 

like  a  small  yellow  pumpkin,  about  three  hiches  in  diameter. 

Last  observation  of  sun  gave  about  19  deg  7  min.    We  are 

N.  N.  W.  of  Kolobeng,  but  we  expect  when  at  Sebetoane's 

to  be  considerably  fiuiher  north. 


Blowiho  up  Wrecks  bt  ELECTRicmr. — ^Tfae  wreck  of  the 
Illinois  steamer  near  the  wharf,  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  re- 
moved by  blasting,  using  the  galvamc  batteiy.  A  tin  cylmder, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  was  let  down  on  one 
side  of  the  bow  and  drawn  toward  the  othfir,  until  it  was 
deemed  far  enough  placed  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  wreck 
to  produce,  by  its  explosion,  a  powerful  and  immediate  effect. 
As  the  means  before  adopted  to  fire  the  powder,  when  thus 
placed,  had  proved  insufficient,  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
superintending  the  worW  was  drawn  to  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  wires  attached  to  effect  the 
desired  object  A  battery  of  eighteen  or  twenty  jars  was 
brought  to  the  spot,  the  cylinders  with  the  whres  from  the  bat> 
tery  being  attached  to  it^  filled  and  sent  down,  and  soon,  upon 
a  slight  gesture  from  the  operator,  the  electric  fluid  darted 
down  the  metal,  sped  on  its  destructive  errand,  a  dull  heavy 
sound  stunned  the  ears  of  those  standing  near,  a,  volume  of 
water,  like  a  column,  rose  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  when  it 
fell  the  workmen  sprang  on  the  floating  staging,  the  diving  bell 
plunged  into  the  foaming  current,  and  in  a  short  time  all  hands 
vvere  busily  engaged  in  hauling  up  large  pieces  of  the  shat- 
tered wreck.— Am.  Ckihinet, 


»•»> 


<••» 


Watt,  the  Invektor  of  the  Stejlm  Enoihe. — ^A  young 
^uan  wanting  to  sell  spectacles  in  London,  petitions  the  Cor- 
l  oration  to  allow  him  to  open  a  little  shop,  without  paying  the 
fees  of  fireedom,  and  he  is  refused.    He  goes  to  Ghisgow,  and 
the  corporation  refuse  him  there.    He  makes  acquaintance 
with  some  members  of  the  University,  who  find  him  veiy  in- 
telligent, and  permit  him  to  open  his  shop  within  their  walls. 
He  does  not  sell  spectacles  and  magic  lanterns  enough  to 
occupy  all  his  time ;  he  occupies  himself  at  intervals  in  taking 
asunder  and  re-making  all  the  machines  he  can  come  at    He 
finds  there  sre  books  on  mechamcs,  written  in  foreign  langua- 
ges; he  borrows  a  dictionary,  and  learns  those  languages  to 
read  those  books.    The  University  people  wonder  at  him,  and 


New  ApFUGATKm  or  LiTHooRAncr. — ^Mr.  Aekerman,  lith- 
ographer in  Fulton  street,  is  said  to  have  brought  to  the 
highest  peifection  of  any  one  in  this  country  the  method  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  papers  for  a  few  years  past,  by  which 
copies  of  an  engraving  may  be  multiplied  to  an  ahnost  unlimit- 
ed extent,  at  a  very  triflmg  expense,  and  without  the  use  of  the 
original  pbtes. 

An  impression  from  a  steel  or  copper  plate  may  be  taken 
upon  prepared  paper.  This  paper  is  then  laid  upon  the  litho- 
graphic stone,  and  passed  through  the  press  a  number  of  times, 
alter  having  been  well  moistened.  The  fiioe  of  the  stone  re- 
ceives the  impression,  and  the  paper  is  then  earefhlly  removed. 
This  impression  is  next  deepened  by  an  acid,  and  darkened  by 
prepared  ink,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  From  one  such  im^ 
presslon  three  thousand  copies  can  be  taken  befbre  it  is  neces- 
sary to  renew  it  Thus,  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  one  good 
impression  fW>m  a  pkte  and  it  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
Steel  plates,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  needed,  for  any  softer 
metal  can  be  used,  of  sufficient  firmness  to  secure  one  or  two 
fine  impressions,  and  these  may  be  then  used  while  the  original 
is  laid  aside. 

This  is  a  valuable  discovery,  not  only  as  a  scientifio  fiu^t,  but 
as  a  practical  art.  It  renders  the  dunbility  of  engravings  al- 
most infinite.  It  will  place  within  the  reach  of  thousands  a 
copy  of  any  of  the  costly  engravings,  at  a  veiy  small  sum  com- 
paratively, and  fiUBiah  new  means  of  improving  the  public 
taste. 
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The  Botti;b  Truck  at  the  Rotai.  Polttbcrhic  Ihsti- 
TUTiOH. — We  have  previooBly  noticed  the  very  excellent  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner  at  this  establtshment;  indeed,  so 
interesting  and  entertaining  is  this  subject  of  philosophy  and 
recreation,  that  a  few  remarkii  will  l>e  but  jnstiee  to  its  accom- 
plishment Th^  learned  doctor  treats  the  subject  In  quite  a 
new  mode,  first  of  an  introducing  hia  experiments  under  mystic 
guise,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  b^olders;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, explaining  their  manner  of  exeeution,and  the  laws  by  which 
such  remarkable  changes  are  governed.  The  bottle  trick  was 
mtroduced  under  two  distinet  forms:  first  ale,  sheny,  port, 
milk,  water,  champaign,  were  p<mred  from  a  common  bottle 
filled  in  the  first  instance  with  plain  water;  then  the  change 
produced  in  pouring  out  the  fluid  was  truly  astonishing,  and 
seemed  certainly  to  partake  of  conjifring  as  much  as  anything 
we  ever  witnessed.  The  doctor,  however,  explained  the  cause 
of  such  by  changmg  similar  stains  with  certain  compounds  in 
small  quantities,  so  small  as  to  escape  detection  even  when 
closely  observed;  and  those  compounds  produce,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  fluid  in  the  bottle,  the  various  appearances  of 
wine,  milk,  &c  Not  only  this,  wherein  appearance  only  was 
produced,  but  another  magic  bottle  of  the  doctor's  poured  out 
eau  de  vie,  sherry,  port,  noyeau,  and  many  other  compounds, 
all  drinkable  and  of  first-rate  quality,  to  increase  the  wonder 
and  surprise  he  had  previously  created.  By  a  variety  of  con- 
clusive experiments,  the  professor  pointed  out  the  laws  govern- 
ing these  apparent  anomalies :  the  latter  experiment  being  de- 
pendant upon  pneumatioal  laws  for  its  production ;  while  the 
former  is  an  important  fiict  in  chemical  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  similar  changea  enables  the  practical  chemist  to  perform 
his  apparently  difScult  task  of  analysis.  The  doctor  was  loudly 
applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture. 
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DiQomo  Gqld--^b-Maki!Cb  Abmobw— BIr.  (George  8.  Eim- 
berly,  now  in  California,  writes  home  recounting  the  success 
he  has  met  with  in  procuring  gold  firom  the  beds  of  rivers  by 
means  of  J.  E.  Gowen  &  Co's  sub-marine  armor.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  bagged  0800  in  five  hours,  at  the  depth  of  25  feet 
In  six  weeks  he  had  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  018,600. 
He  had  been  oflered  06,000  for  his  armor,  and  had  refused  it 


The  Irish  Catholio  Colort. — ^A  late  Irish  paper  states 
that  the  Abbot  of  'Mount  Millemy,  county  of  Waterford,  has 
purchased  4,000  acres  of  rich  land  near  the  Mississippi,  about  400 
miles  firom  St  Louis,  at  four  shillings  per  acre,  and  that  on  the 
4th  of  February,  fifty  of  the  Milleray  monks,  with  six  young 
priests,  are  to  sail  firom  Youghall  to  New  Orleans,  on  their  way 
to  the  new  purchase.  About  forty  femalea  from  the  town  and 
neighborhood  of  Ci^poquin,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  be 
wealthy,  will  sail  in  the  same  ahip. 


<••» 


Intemfebaitcb  jlxd  Cribib.— Of  1137  prisoners  in  Auburn 
State  Prison,  in  1843, 460  had  been  habitually  intemperate,  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  regular  drinkers. 


Edttcatioii  ahd  Crims. — Of  4,106  convicts  transported 
firom  Englsnd  in  1840,  only  390  (less  than  one-tenth)  could 
read. 


^••^ 


Schools  ik  Sootlahd. — Over  6,000,  educating  about  300,000 
children :— about  one-ninth  of  the  population. 


Pboust  Sghools  nr  FRAXcSd — ^In  1849  they  numbered 
33,100,  educatmg  3,881,000  children :  about  one^eventh  of  the 
population. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Tbs  SeiRrr  of  ths  Aqb  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  hr 
that  Life  of  Divikx  Humakitt,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Sodal  Reorganization,  whereby  .the  Ideal  of 
Cluistendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Gonfedera^^  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAK  become  united  in  Universal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotioH  the  SjHrit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  foHowing  may  be  named : — 

I.  Transitumal  JEUfomu — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punislunents,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temwerance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
ren^.  Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Orpaniged  Society— qt  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

IIL  The  OMj  True,  Holy,  Uhivereal  Chureh  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — ^and  communing  wiUi  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  uvin^  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  nucrocosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Bv  notaoes  of  Books  and  Works  <^  Art — ^records  of  Sci- 
entinc  disooveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fidthful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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From  Fourier*fl  New  Induitrial  World. 

IMMENSITT  OP  THE  SOGIETART  PRODUCT. 

One  of  the  cauaes  which  has  delayed  the  invention  of 
the  socie  tarj  mechanism  is,  that  no  tables  or  pictures  of 
the  immense  benefits  of  association  have  been  presented  as 
motives  of  hope  and  stimulants  of  study.  Volumes 
might .  be  filled  with  them.  I  shall  hmit  myself  to  a  few 
pages,  in  which  I  shall  suppose  association  everywhere  es- 
tablish^, and  our  villages  replaced  by  industrial  phalanxes 
of  about  1800  persons.  ■  Let  us  distinguish  their  advantages 
into  Ne^tive  and  Positive. 

The  Negative  advantage  will  consist  in  producing,  tnth- 
out  doing  anythingy  more  than  the  civilizees  by  their  ffreat>- 
est  exertions.  For  example,  I  have  prciyed  diat  a  societary 
kitchen  would,  save  in  fiel  nine-tentLs,  and  in  laborers 
nineteen-twentieths  of  those  employed  in  the  kitchens  of 
isolated  households.  Besides  the  product  of  all  these 
savings,  we  should  have  that  of  a  much  improved  prepara- 
tion. The  profit,  indeed,  would  be  positive  and  negative 
at  once,  for  to  a  prodigious  saving  of  fuel  would  be  added 
the  advantage  of  restoring  the  forests  and  springs,  and 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  climate. 

Let  us  continue  upon  the  hypothesis  of  societary  explo- 
ration, by  applying  it  to  the  fishery  of  small  rivers.  We 
may  by  combined  inaction,  by  agreement  on  the  times  of 
commencing  and  closing  the  fishery,  dt^cuple  the  quantity 
of  fish,  and  preserve  Uiem  to  fatten  in  reservoirs.  Thus, 
by  inaction  alone,  the  societary  reunions  called  Lidustrial 
Phalanxes  will  obt£un  ten  times  more  fish  whilst  employ- 
ing in  the  fishery  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  o{  the  per- 
sons now  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  concerting  for  the 
preservation  of  the  breed  of  fish  in  the  whole  region^ 
Here  are  several  points  on  which  the  profit  is  ten-fold  and 
twenty-fold  ours.  I  do  not,  then,  exaggerate  in  estimating 
the  societary  product  as  the  quadruple  of  ours ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  term  is  far  below  the  reality.  How  many 
motives  for  examining  whether  the  procedure  of  natural 
association  and  of  attractive  industry  is  really  discovered. 
Let  us  continue  the  estimation. 

The  putting  an  end  to  robbery  would  be  an  immense 
benefit  obtained  vfithout  doing  anything :  j&uit  is  the 
easiest  of  all  harvests  to  raise,  but  the  risk  of  theft  prevents 
the  forming  of  nine-tenths  .of  the  plantations  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make,  and  neoes8itat<«  the  construc- 
tion of  very  expensive  walls,  injurious  to  plants  in  many 
positions  by  their  shadow.  Ai^ociation,  exempt  fit>m  the 
risk  of  theft,  would  have  less  trouble  in  raising  thirty 
times  as  many  orchards  than  we  Jbave  now  in  endoatng 
and  watchii^  them.  It  would  have  such  an  abundance  of 
fruit  that  it  would  nourish  the  children  with  them  all  the 
year — ^preserving  the  fruit  by  scientific  procedures  and 
u^ng  It  in  sweetmeats,  marmalades,  &c.,  which  will  cost 
less  than  bread,  because  the  order  of  Passional  Series  hav- 
ing the  property  of  creating  industrial  attraction,  of  con- 
verting to  {^culture  the  savages,  negroes,  <bG.,  the  torrid 


zone  will  soon  be  cultivated  throughout,  and  sugar  will 
cost  no  more  than  com,  weight  for  weight 

In  this  case  preserved  fiiiits  will  become,  for  the  poor 
class,  a  nourishment  cheaper  than  bread,  because  the  firuit 
of  the  third  choice,  proper  for  this  purp<)se,  will  cost  scarcely 
anything — so  immense  will  be  the  orchards  when  the& 
shall  be  no  longer  feared,  and  when  the  restoration  of  cH- 
mates— effected  by  general  and  methodical  culture — shall 
be  a  sure  guarantee  of  harvests.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
less  than  one-third  of  what  they  will  be,  in  consequence  of 
this  restoration,  which  will  take  place  about  the  fifth  year 
of  societary  harmony. 

In  place  of  this  superabundance  the  dvilizees  are  de- 
prived even  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  fruit,  for  the  fear 
of  robbery  prevents  them  from  allowing  the  little  they 
have  to  ripen.  The  good  and  simple  country  people  are 
so  thievish  that  they  would  not  have  one  fruit  upon  an 
unenclosed  tree  if  it  was  not  gathered  before  it  was  ripe. 
This  risk  necessitates  a  single  gathering  instead  of  three 
or  four — ^which  is  very  preiudicial  to  the  quality.  Three 
hundred  fitmihes  of  a  civilized  village  would  need  three 
hundred  wall  entrenchments,  whi(^  are  three  times  more 
expensive  than  the  orchards  themselves.  The  raising  of 
trees  is,  besides,  v«^ry  much  hindered  by  the  frauds  of  the 
nurserymen ;  frauds  which  will  cease  when  the  commercial 
system  shall  have  passed  from  the  frdse  or  dvilized  to  the 
truthful  method. 

It  is  then,  certain,  that  the  societary  order  will  gain,  by 
doing  nothing  or  very  htUe,  more  than  the  civiOzees  by 
their  greatest  exertions.  The  benefit  will  be  often  two- 
fold, as  in  the  following  example : — ^A  hundred  dvihzod 
milk-women  mav  be  seen  carrying  to  market  three  hun- 
dred cans  of  milk,  which,  in  association,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  tun  upon  a  spring  wagon,  driven  by  one  man,  and  a 
team  instead  of  a  hundred  women,  with  their  asses  and 
three  hundred  vessels.  This  economy  would  rise  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound  degree,  extending  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer,  for  the  milkman  arrived  at  the  city 
would  distribute  his  tun  to  three  or  four  piog^ressive  house- 
holds of  about  2,000  persons  each,  which  cities  form  when 
they  pass  into  association.  Thus  the  economy,  already 
five-fold  increased  on  the  transportation,  would  be  equally 
increased  in  the  distribution,  limited  to  three  or  four  great 
kitchens  or  pantries  instead  of  1,000  fiimiiies. 

One  of  the  brilliant  sides  of  societary  industry  will  be 
the  introduction  of  truth  in  the  commercial  system.  Asso- 
ciation, in  substituting  a  competition,  corporate,  soUdary, 
truthful,  simplifying  and  guaranteeing,  for  our  competition, 
individual,  not  solidary,  fidse^  complicated  and  arbitrary, 
will  hardly  employ  the  twentieth  part  of  the  hands  and  of 
the  capital  which  mercantile  anarchy  or  fraudfol  competi- 
tion abstracts  from  agricultuie,  to  absorb  them  in  functions 
entirdy  parasitieal.  For  parasitical  they  are,  whatever  the 
economists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  for  all  that  can  be 
suppressed  in  a  meduinism  without  dimiiushiog  the  effect 
plays  a  parasitical  part    A  tunispit  la  made  with  two 
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wheels:   if  a  workman  finds  the  means  of  introducing  which  are  not  worth  100  francs,  the  phalanxes  of  Ardecus 


forty  wheels,  there  will  be  thirty-eight  parasitical.  Thus 
operates  false  commerce,  or  the  system  of  complicated 
competition  and  superfluous  agents.  An  industrial  phalanx 
or  societary  township  would  make  but  a  single  negotia- 
tion of  purchase  or  sale,  instead  of  three  hundred  conflict- 
ing negotiations  employing  three  hundred  heads  of  families, 
who  lose  three  hundred  days  in  the  inns  and  market- 
places, selling  in  small  parcels  the  provisions  which  the 
societary  township  would  sell  in  mass  to  two  or  three  of 
the  neighboring  phalanxes,  or  to  a  provincial  commission 
agency.  In  commerce,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  rela- 
tions, the  civilized  mechanism  is  always  that  of  extreme 
complication,  the  most  false  and  ruinous  method.  It  is 
very  surprising  that  our  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  be 
impassioned  for  the  august  trutfi,  should  be  also  impas- 
sioned for  individual  commerce  or  fraudulent  anarchy. 
Have  they  ever  met  the  august  truth  in  any  branch  of 
commerce ;  has  she  taken  refuge  with  the  horse-dealers  or 
with  the  wine  merchanta,  or  beneath  the  columns  of  the 
ezchangB  ? 

We  have  also  a  thousand  parasitical  functions  besides 
the  industrial :  some  very  obvious,  as  those  of  judiciary  tri- 
bunals which  are  based  on  the  vices  of  the  civilized  system, 
and  which  will  fiill  simply  by  our  attainment  to  the  socie- 
tary estate.  Other  labors,  entirely  parasitical,  are  unper- 
ceived  and  even  reputed  useful ;  such  as  the  study  of  lan- 
guages— a  very  troublesome  work  which  produces  nothing 
whatever.  From  the  conunencement  of  the  societary  es- 
tate, a  unitary  provisory  language  will  be  adopted — ^per- 
haps the  French — ^with  the  addition  of  several  thousand 
words,  in  which  it  is  deficient.  Every  child  will  be  reared 
to  sp^ftk  this  general  language  from  early  infancy ;  thence- 
forth every  one  without  the  study  of  languages  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  whole  human  race,  and  will 
thus  have  a  greater  advantage  than  he  who  now  employs 
twenty  years  in  studying  twenty  languages,  and  after  all 
cannot  make  himself  tmderstood  by  three-fourths  of  the 
existing  nations. 

The  economies  in  public  works  will  be  yet  more  im- 
mense. At  present  France,  a  state  reputed  opulent,  lacks 
200  millions  which  the  repairing  of  its  miserable  roads  re- 
quires! In  Association  there  will  be,  throughout  the 
globe,  from  township  to  township,  grand  roads  with  side- 
walks; and  these  superb  roads  will  be  constructed  and 
kept  up  without  taxes,  by  each  township,  besides  those  of 
general  service  for  carriers  and  transportation. 

A  statistical  map  of  France,  with  its  local  properties, 
must  cost,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  millions  and  fifty  years  of 
work,  and  would  be  almost  useless,  for  the  limits  of  pro- 
perties would  be  all  changed  when  it  Was  finished.  In 
Association  a  statistical  map  of  the  entire  globe  will  cost 
but  a  year  and  scarcely  any  expense ;  for  each  phalanx  will 
execute,  at  its  own  expense,  the  plan  of  its  own  township, 
with  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  soils. 

Certain  civilized  functions  absorb  more  than  a  thousand 
times  the  necessary  time.  An  election  amongst  us  costs 
every  elector  about  five  days  loss,  comprising  the  caballing 
party-meetings  by  which  it  has  been  preceded,  the  travel- 
ing expenses,  <kc.  In  association  it  will  cost  less  than  a 
minute,  without  any  traveling.  I  shall  describe,  in  a  future 
section,  this  method  of  election,  in  which  300  millions  of 
electors  intervene. 

.  I  have  spoken  little  of  Positive  Products,  for  until  the 
reader  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  method  called  Pcusiofir 
cd  Series  and  its  influences,  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
upon  the  means  of  perfecting  ihem  and  the  economies 
which  it  yields.  We  shall  see  that  by  the  assistanee  of 
this  method  the  societary  product  will  rise  far  beyond  the 
quadruple  of  ours.  For  example,  the  horse  of  Ardennes 
is  the  meanest  race  of  all  Europe.    In  place  of  horses 


will  be  able  to  stock  their  country  with  races  nowestinaUc 
at  the  value  of  IQO  louis,  and  whose  longevity  woald  b^ 
double. 

Upon  objects  where  it  appears  to  be  impossible  toatuk 
even  a  double  product,  as  in  the  culture  of  the  rine  vLid 
does  not  allow  a  second  harvest,  the  societary  estate  will  b; 
able^to  attain  much  more  than  the  quadrupie  through  tit 
combination  of  different  methods,  to  wit : — 

1.  Methodical  and  complete  cultivation. 

2.  General  preservation  until  maturity. 

3.  Assorted  combinations  and  daily  cuttings. 

4.  Quality  refined  by  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

5.  Quantity  increased  by  the  same  cause. 
Not  only  will  these  united  means  more  than  qusdrapk 

the  product  of  the  vine,  but  a  single  one  of  the  five  m, 
in  different  cases,  give  this  four-fold  product — hen  is  tL^ 
proof.  I  have  seen  a  wine  which  after  the  harvest  vo!:< 
have  been  eold  only  for  ^e  cents,  which  preserved  i&i 
skilfully  attended  to  during  five  years,  increasing  its  a 
penses  to  ten  sous,  found  purchasers  at  fifty  80B>-i 
sum  five-fold  the  first  value,  comprising  the  interests  atl 
other  expenses.  But  out  of  the  whole  product  ofthii 
canton  there  was  not  actually  a  tenth  part  thus  im[>roTe«i 
and  preserved  for  five  years.  Most  ot  the  cultivatoR  st 
hurried  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  debts  or  provide  themselre 
with  necessaries.  A  wine  which  should  be  kept  five  yeas 
will  not  be  kept  five  months :  it  will  be  consumed  in  tavtiE 
and  in  small  households  before  having  attained  the  foorti: 
of  its  possible  value.  If  to  this  chance  of  general  preser- 
vation, which  may  alone  quadruple  the  real  value  of  certsis 
wines,  the  benefit  of  four  other  chances  is  added,  it  is  eT> 
dent  that  on  this  wine  the  societary  estate  will  be  able  to 
procure  a  decuple  product,  supposing  it  on  the  averse? 
doubled  by  each  of  the  ^ye  chances,  and  cspedallj  br  it 
cessation  of  the  scourge  called  the  second  winterer  Rusais 
moon,  which,  by  its  delay  of  vegetation  not  onlj  denies  a 
two  harvests  but  so  frequentlv  injures  our  one* 

As  a.  general  /statement,  civilization  presents  two-thinis 
of  unproductives.  In  this  number  we  find  not  only  tii«e 
now  considered  as  such — ^as  soldiers,  custom-house  ote 
fiscal  agents — ^but  also  the  greater  number  of  agents  con«> 
dered  iiseful,  such  as  servants,  and  even  farm  laboreis,'^ 
are  parasitical  in  a  great  number  of  functions.  I  saw,  o^ 
day,  five  children  employed  in  minding  four  govs,  and^ 
they  did  not  keep  {hem  from  eating  the  com.  Tbis  ds- 
order  is  met  with  at  every  step  in  me  civiliaed  msos^ 
ment  By  adding  the  classes  now  destroyed  bj  feti^^ 
by  excesses,  by  unskilful  navigation,  by  epidemics  3JA 
contagions,  and  chronic  diseases,  we  shall  find  betve^ 
the  civilized  and  the  societary  population  a  difierenceo^ 
one  to  ten,  in  regard  to  the  industrial  feculties  or  thepf^ 
ducts  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  mass  of  inhabitants 
on  a  given  space. 

In  feet,  if  men,  women,  and  children,  workfit)m  pleasj^ 
from  their  3d  year  to  advanced  old  age ;  if  dexten^' 
passion,  mechanisms,  unity  of  action,  free  drculation,  ■ 
restoralaon  of  climates,  the  vigor,  the  longevity  of  ^ 
and  animals,  augment  to  an  mcalculable  degree  the  ni^ 
of  industry,  these  accumulated  chances  will  very  , 
raise  the  mass  of  the  product  to  tenfold  the  present,-asv 
it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  present  means  that  I  ^^^ 

*  If  the  spring  reaHy  and  permanently  set  in  ^^ff^^ 

of  February,  when  the  weather  moderates,  and  the  first  >" 
-    ^  It  Mid  wera. not  checked  by  t« 


menta  of  vegetation  are  apparent  and  were  not 
si]d>sequent  blighting  colds  of  March  and  April*  ^^'^f^Lj^er. 
have  effectively  near  or  quite  three  months  l^°8®'-j[.*^]i  be 
and  a  double  harvest,  as  ha{^ns  fiirther  S^P^^-,,  _  o^d  the 
ensured  to  us  by  the  efTects  of  i  -  -  -  •      ^* 

changes  to  which  they  will  lead  u»  wui  t*ii«— -   -.   , 
the  temperature,  &c.,  soon  after  association  is  oitF^"^^ 


of  integral  high  cultf>  ^^^^ 
ead  in  our  clfmatea  by^  ef  *°^ 
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a  fourfold  product,  for  fear  of  bewildering  my  readers  by 
colossal,  though  veiy  exact  prospectives. 

The  ameliorations  introduced  by  aasodalion  will  bear 
chiefly  on  the  fiite  of  children,  so  ill  managed  now  by 
mothers  of  families,  who  in  their  hovels,  their  garrets,  and 
their  back-shops  have  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  the 
care  of  children :  neither  physical  resources,  nor  passional 
attraction,  nor  knowledge,  nor  the  discretion  which  this  care 
requires.  In  great  cities,  such  as  Paris,  and  even  in  smaller 
ones,  such  as  Lyons  and  Rouen,  children  are  so  far  the 
victims  of  unhealthy  conditions  that  eight  times  as  many 
die  as  in  healthy  country  places.  It  is  proved  that  in 
different  quarters  of  Paris  where  the  circulation  of  the  air 
is  intercepted  by  narrow  cou^  and  alleys  there  prevails  a 
miasm  which  especially  attacks  children  in  their  first  year. 
We  see  among  those  below  this  age  a  mortality  which  car- 
ries off  7  out  of  8  before  their  12th  month ;  whilst  in 
healthy  countries,  such  as  those  of  Normandy,  the  mortality 
of  this  categoiy  of  children  is  hmited  to  1  in  8.  Deaths 
will  be  hardly  1  in  20  in  the  Societary  Phalanxes ;  and 
yet  notwithstanding  this  chance  of  population  they  will 
not  procreate  as  many  children  as  the  civilized.  The  earth, 
although  giving  a  quadruple,  and  even  a  tenfold  product, 
would  soon  be  crowded  wim  wretches  as  at  present^  if  the 
societary  estate  had  not  the  property  of  equlibrtum  in 
population  as  in  all  tibe  branches  A  the  Social  Mechanism. 
(See  Section  5.  On  the  Equilibria.) 

I  have  shown  by  a  few  details  how  gigantic  will  be  the 

profits  of  association.    A  complete  table  of  these  profits 

would  fill  many  volumes. 

Edowobth. 
(To  be.  Continiied.) 
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For  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

THE  MDTUALIST  TOWNSfflP. 


BT  A.   BRI8BAVB. 


Undbr  this  title,  I  prqpose  a  new  OrganigaUon  qf  the 
Taumship,  in  which  the  great  and  beneficent  principle  of 
Mutualism  will  be  introduced* 

By  Mutualism  I  understand ;  reciprocity  of  services,  com- 
bination in  general  or  collective  interests,  and  cooperation 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Industry. 

This  principle  of  Mutualism  has  been  applied  to  Insu- 
rance against  fire,  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly  ad- 
vantageous. It  can  be  applied,  ^  and  with  still  greater 
advantage,  to  other  departments,  to  the  general  business 
and  industrial  operations  of  an  agricultural  and  manufiio- 
turii^  township. 

The  Mutualist  principle  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Order,  and  other  societies  of  the  kind, 
and  in  the  coounercial  reform  now  in  progress  in  New 
England,  known  under  the  name  of  Protective  Vhians, 

This  great  principle  is  applicable  to  Commerce,  to  Credit 
(exchanges  of  products  on  time,)  to  Insurance<-of  crops  as 
well  as  houses,  to  various  branches  of  labor  susceptible 
of  joint  prosecution,  to  building,  4pc 

K  a  body  of  intelligent  fiumen  and  mechanics  would 
unite  and  found  a  Mutualist  Township,  I  estimate  that  they 
could  increase  thereby  two-fold  their  prosperity,  and  aug- 
ment greatiy  the  sources  ci  their  moral  and  intellectual 
happiness.  It  would  be  most  advantageous  to  our  Farm- 
ers emigrating  to,  and  settling  in  the  new  regions  of  the 
West.    It  would  offer  them  inealoulable  advantages  over 


the  present  individual,  isolated,  disjointed  system  of  emi- 
gration and  settlement.  It  would  prevent  a  majority  of 
the  evils  now  attendant  upon  settlement  in  new  corntries, 
and  render  such  settlement  comparatively  easy. 

A  Mutualist  Township  could  be  founded  in  two  "ways. 

Ist.  By  a  band  of  reformers  who  wish  to  escape  the 
poverty,  anxiety  and  competional  conflicts  of  our  great 
cities  and  our  populous  agricultural  districts. 

2nd.  By  a  body  of  Farhiers  and  Mechanics  intending 
to  emigrate  to  the  West,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  isolated  emigration,  such  as  un- 
healthy locations,  deceptions  and  frauds  in  the  purchase  of 
lands,  want  of  schools,  of  society,  of  places  of  religious 
worship,  and  other  drawbacks  on  new  settiements. 

Let  us  give  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  a  Mutualist 
Township,  as  it  could  be  carried  out  by  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  men. 

KUMBEK   OF   FAMILIES. 

The  proper  number  of  families  would  be  about  eighty — 
sixty  farmers  and  twenty  mechanics.  The  number  could 
be  increasd  or  diminished  without  essentially  affecting  the 
plan.  Twenty  or  thirty  farmers,  and  half  a  dozen  mecha- 
nics could  found  a  township  on  the  principle  proposed : 
they  should,  however,  reserve  space  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  one  hundred,  for  all  the  advantages  of  Mutualism 
cannot  be  secured  on  so  reduced  a  scale. 

BOW  TO   UNITE  THE   MEMBERS, 

Suppose  there  are  some  three  or  four  farmers  or  mecha- 
nics— ^men  of  intelligence  and  means — ^hving  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  who  dedde  upon  emigrating  to  the  West : 
they  could  form  the  nucleus.  Let  them  come  together, 
and  form  a  combination  or  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  idea*  The  first  thing  they  would  require  is 
a  plan  of  operations ;  this  I  wiU  endeavor  to  furnish  them ; 
it  is  the  result  of  some  reflection,  and  one  which  I  believe 
to  be  practicable  and  of  easy  application. 

Having  agreed  upon  their  plan,  the  individuals  forming 
the  nucleus  would  advertise  in  the  papeis  in  their  part  of 
the  country,  stating  their  plan,  and  inviting  farmers  and 
mechanics  to  join  them  in  their  project  of  emigration  and 
organization  of  a  Mutualist  Township. 

For  such  an  ent0rpiise  active,  industrious  men-'-paeeeee' 
ing  some  meane — are  necessary. 

As  soon  as  a  nUnimum  number  of  adhesions  is  obtained, 
say  twenty,  a  general  meeting  would  be  held,  the  sodety 
organized,  and  the  plan  of  operations  definitely  agreed 
upon. 

If  it  were  a  band  of  reformers  who  took  the  initiative 
in  the  enterprise  they  could  lake  the  same  course.  Two 
or  three  capable  and  earnest  men  could  form  the  nudeus, 
and  draw  around  them  the  materials — the  men  and  means 
— necessary  to  put  the  plan  into  opemtaon. 

The  two  primary  points  to  be  determined  aro^lst,  tha 
time  at  which  each  member  desires  to  emigrate ;  2nd,  the 
amount  of  means  which  each  can  furnish  in  cash,  tools, 
implements,  merchandize,  and  odier  kinds  of  portable  or 
available  property. 

This  information  oDce  obtained,  calculationa  could  then 
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be  made  as  to  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the 
operations  to  be  entered  into. 

FLAK   OF   OPERATIONS. 

A  simultaneous  emigration  of  all  the  members  would 
not  take  place,  but  successive  departures,  as  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  erect  houses  and  locate  the  emigrants 
in  their  new  homes. 

The  society  would  select  one  or  two  judicious  men,  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  knowledge,  who  would  be  dispatched 
to  seek  for  a  ^^iod  and  healthy  hcatioiK  Three  condi- 
tions should  be  observed  in  its  choice — 1st,  health ;  2nd, 
a  fertile  soil ;  Srd,  means  of  communicating  with  a  good 
market 

How  often  is  the  isolated  emigrant  deceived  or  cheated 
in  the  selection  of  a  location,  and  made  to  expiate  by  sick- 
ness  or  death  an  erroneous  choice ! 

I  will  mention  three  regions,  which  I  believe  combine 
all  the  above  conditions,  together  with  cheapness  of  soil. 
The  first  is  the  Western  shore  of  the  Mississippi  River 
above  St  Louis;  the  second,  Western  Virginia  on  the 
Ohio  Biver ;  and  the  tliird,  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— the  Attakapas  coun- 
try, west  of  New  Orleans.  This  region  of  country, /or 
iixty  miles  back  from  the  Gulf,  possesses,  owing  to  the 
daily  and  regular  sea  breeze,  a  salubrious  and  healthy 
dimate:  fevers  commence  when  you  leave  the  range 
of  the  gulf  breeze ;  this  region  is  fertile,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  suppose  the  location  chosen  and  purchased.  The 
next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  prepare  the  tract  or  domain  for 
the  reception  of  the  emigrants.  The  society  would  select 
a  corps  of  mechanics — ^masons  and  carpenters — ^under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  business  man,  who  would  proceed 
to  the  tract  and  commence  erecting  buildings. 

Plans  of  houses  would  be  made  by  a  skilful  architect 
and  the  members  would  make  a  selection,  guided  by  their 
tastes  and  means.  The  houses  of  the  members  would  be 
erected  in  the  order  of  their  emigration.  An  individual 
oottld  reserve  his  town  lei  or  fimn,  and  wait  for  two,  three 
or  four  years  before  leaving. 

Each  member  would  pay  for  his  own  house;  there 
would  be  no  mingling  of  interests  and  accounts.  The 
means  of  the  members,  let  me  add,  would  not  be  put  into 
a  common  fund,  but  each  would  retain  possession  and  en- 
tire control  of  his  own  property. 

Each  person  could  build  separately,  without  any  concert 
vnih  the  others,  if  he  wished  ;  but  the  society,  by  concert 
of  action  and  the  application  of  proper  business  talent, 
oould  construct  much  cheaper  than  the  individual,  and 
combination  in  building  operations  would,  to  a  certmn  ex- 
tent, be  entered  into.    Arrangements  oould  be  made,  for 


would,  of  course,  require  some  months  of  preparak 
after  the  formation  of  the  society,  before  the  first  squ^:;/ 
emigrants  could  leave. 

The  immense  advantages  of  a  ooncerted  and  oomlssAi 
system  of  emigration,  such  as  is  here  proposed,  wk  .• 
readily  understood  i)y  tiie  thinking  mind.  The  meiib> 
will  avoid — 1st,  frauds  and  deceptions  in  the  purch^ec. 
lands;  2Dd,  unhealthy  locations;  Srd,  poor  soil;  ii 
badly  or  ignorantiy  constructed  houses,  which  are  oft£&i> 
cause,  in  new  countries,  of  fevers ;  5ih,  the  disadranU^'? 
of  isolation,  such  as  want  of  schools,  want  of  aid  in  ce^ 
of  sickness,  want  of  society,  and  so  forth ;  6th,  sepanic 
from  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  enjoy  all  i^ 
opposite  advantages,  together  with  those  growing  «;d 
the  system  of  Mutualism,  which  I  will  proceed  to  deserik 

I  have  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  thesodcir 
oould  be  formed  and  the  emigration  organized.  I  will  it 
explain  the  organization  of  the  Township  itselH 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE    MtJTUALXSI  T0VS3HI?. 

Calculated  for  sixty  fanning  fapulies  and  ttmtjf 

mechanies. 

A  tract  of  land  containing  from  five  to  six  ihom. 
acres  lying  in  a  body  and  forming  as  nearly  as  p(s«il> 
a  square,  would  be  purchased ;  it  would  form  the  dooii:  * 
of  tiie  township.  This  would  allow  to  each  farming  Cusij 
nearly  one  hundred  acres,  which  is  more  thsn  is  Decessarrj 
with  a  good  system  of  cultivation ;  but  reservations  w(a:| 
be  made  for  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  dt^^  i 
tional  members. 

This  tract  would  be  about  three  miles  sqnare-tlt 
quarter  of  a  township  ;  it  should  not  be  much  larger,  J 
the  residences  of  the  members  being,  under  the  motosi^ 
system,  concentrated  around  a  central  square,  the  dist^ 
otherwise  would  be  too  great  to  the  bonndanes  ofts 
domain. 

In  our  individualist  townships  the  land  is  divided  is  8 
irregular  manner ;  the  houses  are  scattered  mki^^: 
over  it,  and  the  inhabitants  live  separately  and  isolat^J 
with  few  ties  or  reUtions  with  each  other.  Adi^ 
system  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  Mutualist  Towosbip-  ^ 
domain  would  be  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  as  if  ^ 
were  the  property  of  a  single  individual  The  roads «» 
avenues  passing  through  it  would  be  distribated  in 
view  to  facilitate  general  relations,  and  place  all  p^  ^ 
easy  communication,  and  the  farms  would  be  located  ss^^ 
trically  on  them,  in  a  way  to  be  tiie  most  acceasible  p£* 
ble  from  the  center. 

In  the  center  of  the  township,  a  large  square,  cgd^ 
about  fifty  acres,  would  be  kid  out  Here  would  be  ti^ 
centnd  point  or  focus  of  life,  and  of  all  general  oper^ 
Around  it  would  be  located  tiie  houses  of  the  inbabitt^* 


example,  to  buy  materials  in  common,  to  have  a  brickyard  in  the  center  would  be  erected  the  public  edifices; 


and  bum  the  brick  on  the  spot,  and  to  nose  a  fund  to  sup- 
port the  mechanics  while  engaged  on  the  work,  paying 
them  the  balance  at  a  future  day,  or  in  such  property  as 
the  members  could  dispose  o£ 

As  hat  as  the  houses  were  erected,  the  members  would 
emigrate  and  take  posaesiion  of  their  new  homes.    It 


chanics'  HaU,  or  a  large  building  witii  workshops,  W^ 
small,  for  the  mechanics;  the  church  and whoo-^^  ^ 
and  a  commodious  building  containing  a  counting 
store,  store*rooms,  a  council  hall,  a  hall  for  p^      ^ 
ings,  a  place  for  social  unions  and  festives,  and  an 
the  aoQommodation  of  travelers. 
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Before  entering  into  details  let  ns  distingaish  the  branches 
of  Industry,  and  the  interests  to  which  the  principle  of 
Mutualism  will  be  applied. 

Mutualism  and  reciprocity  can  be  applied  to  those  bran- 
ches of  business  and  labor  which  are  of  a  gtneral  charac- 
ter, which  do  not  require  the  close  association  of  the 
members,  which  do  not  interfere  with  private  life  and  in- 
terests, and  with  private  enterprise.  Mutualism  would  not 
be  introduced,  for  example,  into  households  or  dbmestic 
life.  Each  fiunily  would  have  its  separate  house,  with  its 
domestic  interests  -and  afturs  distinct  and  under  its  own 
control.  But  Mutualism  could  be  introduced,  for  example, 
into  commercial  operations.  The  members  could  haye  a 
common  store,  buy  their  goods  at  whoUmde^  and  sell  them 
at  cost  pricey  thus  saving  the  intermediate  pro6tft  besides 
the  frauds  of  the  present  commercial  system. 

Each  &rmer  would  have  his  separate  farm,  which  he 
would  cultivate  as  he  judged  proper,  responsable  for  the 
amount  of  his  production.  Cooperation  would  not  be  in- 
troduced into  this  department,  at  least  untQ  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  other  branches  had  been  obtained.  But  the 
farmers  of  the  township  could  unite  in  obtainiog  threshing 
machines,  cider  presses,  and  other  agricultural  machinery. 

Mutualism  could  be  applied  to  such  general  matters 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  individual  liberty  or 
private  enterprise,  but  on  the  contrary,  fedlitating  them 
essentially. 

Each  fiumer  would  manage  his  own  private  affiurs,  those 
of  production  among  others,  but  he  could  combine  with 
the  other  fiurmers  of  his  township  in  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
ducts. They  could  have  a  general  store-house  and  granary 
on  the  don^ain,  and  an  agent  in  the  neighboring  city  to  at- 
tend to  their  sales  and  purchases. 

Each  mechanic  would  have  his  own  workshop,  and  would 
carry  on  hia  branch  of  industry  as  at  present,  but  the  20 
mechanics  could  unite  and  construct  a  commodious  edifice 
—a  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  which  they  could  have  rooms  at  much 
less  expense  and  with  far  greater  convenience  than  in 
separate  workshops. 

Let  us  lay  down  the  principle  that  MutnaBsm  will  be 
applied  to  industrial  operations,  but  not  to  domestic  life 
and  to  operations  only  of  a  general  nature,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  combination,  and  which  do  not  interfere 
with  individual  responsability,  enterprise,  and  freedom  of 
action.  v 

The  following  are  the  principal  branches  in  whidi  Mutual- 
ism can  be  introduced : — 

Commerce,  or  sales -and  purchases. 

Exchanges  of  products  between  farmers  and  mechanics. 

Credit,  or  exchanges  of  products  on  time. 

Public  workshops. 

Public  buUdings. 

Granaries,  stables,  and  bama. 

Agricultural  machinery. 

Teams. 

Fencing,  ditching,  and  draining. 

Herds  of  cattle  and  hones;  flocks  gf  sheep. 

Baking  and  Washing. 

The  dairy. 


Minor  branches  of  industry,  like  the  raising  of  poultry, 
the  care  of  bees,  d?c. 

Let  us  explain  briefly  the  organization,  of  these  elements 
of  the  township,  preluding  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
dwellings. 

LOCATION   OF  DWXLUVOS. 

The  houses  of  the  members  would  not  be  scattered  ir- 
regularly over  the  domain,  but  concentrated  and  located 
around  the  central  square  or  public  place,  so  as  to  fecilitate 
communications  and  public  relations.  There  should  be  a 
general  unity,  though  not  monotony,  in  their  architecture, 
and  a  general  symatry  in  their  distribution.  The  town- 
ship should  present  at  its  center  the  appearance  of  a  beauti-^ 
ful  village,  in  which  a  much  higher  degree  of  taste  would 
be  evinced  than  in  our  present  villages.  To  each  house 
would  be  attached  a  piece  of  land  containing  from  two  to 
five  acres,  which  would  forni  the  garden  of  the  fiunily. 

This  concentration  of  houses  around  the  public  square 
is  importent'in  so  many  respects,  that  it  is  to  be  particular- 
ly recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  organize  a  Mutualist 
Township.  The  fisirmers  would  go  firom  their  houses  to 
their  farms,  extending  from  the  public  square  to  the  limits 
of  the  domain.  This  may  appear  too  great  jp  inovation 
at  first  sight,  but  when  the  reader  understands  the  mutual- 
ist system  of  granaries,  stables,  teams,  and  agricultural 
machinery,  he  will  see  that  any  apparent  difficulties  9te 
overcome. 

Each  farmer  would  have,  as  was  stated,  his  separate 
farm,  which  he  would  cultivate  as  he  judged  proper. 
Mutualism  in  cultivation,  or  joint-agricultural  operations, 
could  not  be  attempted,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  It  is 
true  that  at  a  later  period  the  members  might  unite  their 
fiirms,  and  introduce  a  joint  system  of  agriculture ;  but  in  this 
case  agricultural  labor  would  have  to  be  systematically  or- 
ganized, which  would  be  too  defficult  an  undertaking  in 
the  outset  Let  us  not  therefore  undertake  to  apply  Mu- 
tualism to  cultivation,  at  least  in  the  foundation  of  the 
township. 

OOMMBROS,  XXTXRVAL  AND  IRTEBKAL. 

The  members  would  organize  conmierdal  operations  so 
as  to  avoid  the  enormous  intermediate  profits  now  paid  to 
commerce,  and  escape  the  speculations,  extortions  and  frauds 
practiced  by  the  trading  on  the  producing  classes.  The 
labor  of  the  latter  would  net  them  one-third  more,  if  they 
organized  exchanges,  that  is,  purchases  and  sales,  pro- 
perly. 

The  township  would  have  its  store,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Industrial  Council,  A  proper  person  employed  as 
commercial  agent  would  attend  to  purchases  and  sales,  and 
take  the  place  of  three  or  four  merchants,  and  a  dozen 
clerks  under  the  present  system.  This  agent  would  be 
paid  a  fair  price  for  his  services,  and  not  allowed  to  specu- 
late on  the  community,  like  our  irresponsable  merchants. 

Stocks  of  goods  would  be  laid  in  twice  a  year,  purchas- 
ed wholesale  at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  and  sold  at  cost, 
transportation  added,  to  the  members.  The  Commercial 
Protective  Unions  of  New  England  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cilMlity  of  thia  system. 
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The  farmeiB  and  mechanics  of  the  township  would  ^- 
change  their  products  without  any  intermediate  profit,  and 
make  advances  to  each  other  of  the  same,  that  is,  give 
credit  to  each  other  reciprocaly. 

Credit  stripped  of  the  complication  now  connected  with 
it,  is  simply  an  exchange  of  products  on  time,  that  is,  an 
exchange  in  which  one  of  the  products  is  created  and  de- 
livered before  the  other. 

There  will  be  no  real  prosperity  for  any  country  until 
agriculture  and  manufactuer  are  combined  in  the  same  lo- 
c^ity.  The  Mutualist  township  would  effect  to  a  certain 
extent  this  desired  end,  and  secure  to  the  members  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  combination. 

WORKSHOPS. 

The  20  mechanics,  instead  of  building  20  separate  work- 
shops, would  construct  a  commodious  edifice  for  their 
operations  with  20  or  more  rooms  for  the  different  branches 
of  work.  It  would  cost  less,  besides  affording  far  greater 
finalities  for  work,  particularly  as  regards  power,  whioi  they 
could  not  obtain  in  small  workshops.  A  steam  engine 
would  furnish  the  necessary  power  for  all  the  mechanical 
operations  of  the  township.  With  the  waste  steam  the 
building  could  be  warmed,  thus  saving  fuel  and  avoiding 
the  danger  of  fire.  This  edifice  could  be  located  on  one 
side  of  the  public  square ;  it  would  be  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  would  form  one  of  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
village. 

The  property  in  it  would  be  represented  by  stock,  divi- 
ded into  shares ;  each  mechanic  would  own  stock  sufficient 
to  represent  his  workshop,  or  his  share  of  the  building. 
This  stock  he  would  sell  as  he  now  would  a  house  or  a 
piece  of  land.  The  mechanics  should  not  rent,  but  should 
own  the  building.  The  rental  system  is  ruinous  in  ih»  end 
to  the  producer,  and  should  be  avoided  in  the  Mutualist 

township. 

FUBUO   BUILDINGS. 

In  the  center  of  the  public  square  would  be  erected 
what  we  may  call  the  Township  Hall,  with  the  Mechanics' 
Hall  on  one  side  and  the  Church  and  School-house  on  the 
other.  It  would  be  the  point  where  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  township  would  take  place,  and  all  operations 
of  a  mutualist  character  r^^ated.  It  would  contain  the 
store,  the  ware-rooms  for  the  deposit  of  the  products  of  the 
place,  which  were  destined  to  be  exchanged  between  the 
mhabitants,  or  sold  on  the  spot  to  strangers,  a  Council 
room,  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  a  place  for  public  amuse- 
ments, and  a  small  inn  for  the  accomodation  of  travelers. 

The  Industrial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  and 
entrusted  with  the  general  regulation  of  the  industrial 
affairs  of  a  mutualist  character,  would  hold  its  meetings 
here 

GRAKABIXfi,  8TABLXS,  BARV8. 

I  have  DOW  to  propose  an  innovation  which  will  conflict 
to  some  extent  with  present  habits,  and  consequently  pre- 
sent prejudices,  but  it  is  too  important  to  pass  it  over  for 
this  reason;  I  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  it  It  will  save  them  over  one-half  the  labor 
and  expense  now  necessary  in  the  care  of  teams  and  cattle, 
and  will  fi*ee  them  fi*om  being,  what  so  many  farmers  now 
are,  the  body  servants  of  their  horses  and  oxen.  It  will  also 
save  the  necessity  of  fencing,  so  enormous  an  expense  at 
present. 

Sixty  fiurmers  require  at  present  60  bams  and  stables, 
120  teams,  and  200  to  300  cows.  The  labor  of  taking, 
care  of  these  bams,  stables,  teams,  and  cattle  separately  is 
immense ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  agricul- 
ture. The  fiumer  has  but  little  lime  to  devote  to  high 
&nning,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  necessaiy  to 
a  scientific  prosecution  of  his  business ;  he  is  absorbed  in 


u  i. 


the  grosser  labors  of  the  &rm.    The  mutualist  ftystun  - 
plied  to  the  care  of  animak  will  avoid  all  this,  and  c;c . 
new  life  to  the  fiirmer,  and  a  new  era  in  fiuming.  A  w 
extensive  bams,  stables,  and  granaries,  properly  loc.. 
would  take  the  place  of  the  60  separate,  incon?eiiiefiL:. 
generallv  badly  constructed  bams  and  stables  nec^s- 
under  the  present  system.    Here  would  be  united  i- 
concentrated  all  the  teams,  cattle,  and  agricultural  m. 
nery  of  the  township.    These  buildings  would  be  er?: 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  formers,  each  of  whom  t  : 
furnish  in  cash  products  or  labor,  his  share  toward  the'? 
struction.    (It  is  possible  that  one  range  of  rural  kir 
centrally  located,  may  be  made  to  answer  all  purpr^ 
few  large  bams  only  would  then  be  scattered  over  h  .• 
main.    This  is  a  matter  for  the  fiEU'meis  to  decide  ii[c 
guided  by  the  best  experience.) 

Instead  of  120  teams,  60  would  answer  the  pnip^.-j 
and  if  of  a  superior  quality,  and  well  taken  care  oltii' 
would  do  more  really  eflfective  work  than  ISOordL- 
teams  now  do.  Half  the  number  neoessaiy  under  the  pr<v.  | 
system  would  be  sufficient  in  the  mutualist  township,  1k.;>  ' 
ail    agricultural   operations — ^plowing,    harvesting.  L- 
could  be  so  combined  as  to  avoid  complication  and  ti-- 
of  time.      One  hundred  and   fifty  cows  of  a  mje- 
breed,  and  well  taken  care  o^  would  give  more  milk  u-: 
300  of  our  ordinary  cows,  often  miserably  n^ected.  Ai 
economy  of  50  per  cent  in  teams  and  cattle,  and  a  M 
economy  of  nearly  as  much  in  taking  care  of  them « 
reduce  to  a  mere  trifle  comparatively,  the  labor  now  <k 
in  the  care  of  animals, — ^whidi  makes  aninuds  of  vm. 

The  teams  and  stables  would  be  taken  care  of  k  i 
body  or  group  of  persons  who  would  volunteer  to  do  -• 
work,  and  who  would  be  paid  fairly  for  their  labor:  u- 
could  earn  as  much  in  this  department  as  in  saj  cit< 
The  sons  of  the  farmers,  and  even  of  the  meehanics,— joi^*^ 
people  who  are  generally  fond  of  hmses — ^would  be  m 
rally  attached  to  this  kind  of  work :  it  would  be  opec'^ 
all.  The  farmers  themselves  would  ofl^n  take  pan  in ;: 
and  pay  in  labor  for  the  iise  of  the  teams  tber  c::^ 
ployed. 

The  toners  would  hire  teams  to  do  their  plowisg^: 
Ilie  rates  charged  would  be  suflkient  to  cover  the  expe» 
of  keeping  the  animak,  and  the  wear  and  tare ;  no  ck^^ 
It  would  be  cheaper  than  to  keep  teams  of  their  own  Jre 
farmers  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  teams  in  a*^  - 
products, — hay,  oats,  and  com, — or  in  labor  it  ^ 
stables. 

The  same  system  would  be  applied  to  the  care  of  '> 
granaries  and  barns.    A  certain  number  of  persons  hi^-^ 
a  taste  for  the  work,  or  wishmg  occupation,  would  conit'^- 
and  devote  themselves  to  it,   receiving  the  current  rait 
wages  for  their  labor.  ^ 

The  farmers  would  draw  their  grain  directlj  ^m  i- 
fields  to  the  granaries ;  it  would  be  thrashed  out  t. 
would  remain  without  further  molestatien  until  sold.  -^ 
other  products, — ^hay,  hemp,  peas,  beans,  kc—^^^  ', 
transported  direct  from  the  fiirms  to  the  general  bins  s:. 
granaries.  The  furmers  would  order  their  product^ 
at  such  times  as  they  judged  proper.  They  woul"!^ 
guided  in  th^  decisions  by  the  advice  of  the  Ind'J^'* 
Council  and  the  commerd^Ed  agent.  ,^ 

Let  the  reader  reflect  on  the  numerous  adrant^^ 
which  such  a  system  of  combination  in  teams  and  ^^  '■'j 
granaries  and  storage  would  secure  to  thetoj^  '^, 
township,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  it  would  beai^' 
desirable  innovation.  I  consider  it  one  of  ^\^.^ 
portant  improvements  connected  with  the  mutualist  ^ 
ship.  Besides  its  economies  and  other  material  adran  ^ 
it  would  possess  one  still  greater — a  moral  adrant^  ^ 
of  elevating  the  fanner  above  parasitic  fiirm  drudgeiyj*"* 
securing  him  the  time  for  mental  <nilture. 
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AGRICULTUSAL  MACHINERT. 

Threshing  macliines,  plowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and 
raking  machines,  and  other  agricultural  machinery  of  a 
labor-saving  character,  would  be  procured  by  the  township, 
and.  placed  within  the  reach  of  m  the  members.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  I  will  mention  that  the  members 
would  exchange  labor  with  each  other.  A  fisurmer,  if  he 
'wished,  could  obtain  the  aid  of  a  doasen  others^  and  with  good 
teams  .and  with  labor-saving  machinery, -they  would  do  as 
much  work  in  one  day  as  he,  working  alone,  could  do  in 
twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty.  In  these  exchanges  exact  ac- 
oounta  will  be  kept,  so  that  in  the  end  none  will  be  losers, 
but  all  gainers  thereby. 

TENOINO. 

This  is  a  source  of  great  expanse,  constant  care,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  labor  to  the  &rmer  in  our  individualist 
townships.  It  is  a  kind  of  labor  which  is  not  in  itself 
necessary,  Ijke  plowing  or  reaping ;  it  grows  out  of  the  de- 
fects of  our  general  agricultural  system,  and  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  parasitic  work  belonging  to  that  system. 
'With  the  aid  of  the  combined  of  stables,  bams,  and 
teams,  all  internal  fencesr  will  be  unnecessaty.  The 
cattle  will  be  kept  up^  or  within  certain  enclosures. 

CTo  be  Continued.) 


<>•» 


From  Aflhton'a  PhUadelphU  Gaiette. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

There  b  nothing  in  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  social 
economy  to  limit  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  single 
hands,  and  municipal  law  nowhere  interposes  to  say  thus 
&r  shall  individual  appropriation  go,  and  no  farther;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand^  does  the  oonstitotion  of  society  or  civil 
law  n^ike  any  provision,  other  than  poor-laws  and  volun- 
tary charities,  to  prevent  absolute  destitution.     The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  1^  to  unregulated  individual  compe- 
tition.   The  natural  tendency,  and  the  actual  operation  of 
this  system,  is  to  increase  all  existing  inequality  of  distri- 
bution until  it  ultimates  in  the  very  extremes  of  pauperism 
and  of  opulence.    All  the  causes  which  are  primarily 
concerned  in  breakioe  the  balance  continue  to  act,  and 
with  a  force  multiplied  at  every  stage  by  its  own  effect,  so 
that  every  new  result  is  an  increased  departure  from  pro- 
portion and  equality. 

Capital  does  not,  in  natore  and  fiict,  reprodooe  capital, 
for  *^  money  is  barren,"  and  all  commodities  perish  in  the 
using.  Capital  and  labor  cooperating  have  the  function  of 
reproduction, — separated,  they  are  both  alike  incapable. 
In  the  present  order  of  things  they  are  divorced,  or,  rath- 
er, they  are  unmarried ;  they  hold  no  true  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  issue  is  not  legitimate.  Capital  purchases, 
and,  by  purchasing,  dishonors  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
corrupts  itselt  Their  union  is  necessary  to  their  fruitful- 
ness ;  but  labor  is  denied  any  natural  right  in  the  issue, 
and  accepts  wages  instead.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
mis-allianee,  and  the  degradation  corresponds  to  the  wrong. 
Labor  is  honorable  in  union  with  capita,  and  its  wedlock 
undefiled ;  but  its  prostitution  is  not  relieved  by  either 
custom  or  necessity.  The  labor  that  sells  itself  every  day 
in  the  market  would  not  be  so  much  flattered  if  it  were 
really  respected. 

Under  our  system  of  hostile  ownership,  the  soil,  mate- 
rials, and  implements  are  under  the  dominion  of  one  party 
and  interest ;  and  wherever  the  system  has  become  consi- 
derably matured,  the  other  party  is  at  its  mercy^  and  must 
accept  such  conditions  as  it  has  to  offer.  Against  political 
and  religious  despotisms,  revolutions  and  rebellions  are 
often  successful;  but  against  the  money  power  never. 
The  law  of  property,  estabUshed  in  the  world's  conscienoe, 
and  strong  in  every  nutans  instincts,  sanctions  the  yiiB^j^ 


aiid  protects  the  abuse,  while  it  supports  the  right  that 
lies  under  them.  Men  cannot  do  what  they  know  to  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  inconsistent  ^Iso  with  the  tacit 
agreement  of  the  social  organization.  The  evil  is  in  the 
system.  It  is  an  organized  warfare.  Man  is  armed  against 
lus  fellow  man,  and  life  itself  depends  upon  the  struggle, 
and  con^pels  it  The  laborer  exhibits  his  sufferings  and 
makes  his  complaints ;  the  capitalist  answers  by  showing 
his  own  necessities,  and  so  justi6es  his  monopolizing  ac- 
quisitions. In  impulse  and  purpose  both  are  right;  in 
method  both  are  wrong,  and  equaUy  anxious,  uncertain, 
and  unhappy. 

The  metnod  only  is  wrong,  for  exclusive  property  and 
differences  of  taste  and  necessities  are  just  and  natural. 
But  nature  is  consistent  with  herself  and  no  man's  inter- 
est is  in  another  man's  loss,  by  her  constitution.  The 
parties  must  be  reconciled  in  action  aa  they  reaUy  are  one 
in  interest  The'  brotherhood  of  the  race  stands  translated 
into  partnership  in  business.  Instead  of  buying  or  selling, 
hating  and  robbing  each  other,  give  each  his  equitaUy 
adjusted  benefit  in  the  mutual  product  of  combined  means, 
skill  and  toil ;  inaugurate  justice ;  confonn  the  system  of 
life  to  the  truth  of  tihings,  and  we  shall  have  reciprocity 
of  feeling  and  mutual  guarantees  out  of  our  harmonized 
interests ;  and  all  Che  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  true  com- 
monwealth, industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  political,  will 
result 

It  may  be  difiScult,  but  it  cannot  be  impossible,  to  or- 
ganize society  naturally :  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  so 
practicable  as  the  right  Human  experience  proves  that 
all  ^Ise  systems  fail ;  sound  philosophy  insures  the  success 
of  the  true.  To  call  the  hope  of  better  things  visionary, 
is  in  effect  to  preach  content  with  the  existing  falsehood 
and  evil,  and  virtually  to  defend  and  support  them. 


<ee» 


REMARKABLE  mEAM. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Imperial  ]i£agazine,  for 
December,  1819,  may  be  of  service  to  every  minister  of  the 
Gospel  It  is  the  substance  of  a  remarkable  dream,  related 
by  the  Rev.  R  Bowden^  of  Darwin,  Eng.,  who  committed 
it  to  writing  from  the  lips  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
dream  happened,  on  the  evening  of  May  30th  1813. 

"A  Gospel  minister  of  evangelical  principles,  whose 
name,  from  the  circumstances  that  occured,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  conceal,  being  mnch  fetigued  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  afternoon  service,  retired  to  his  apartment,  in  order 
to  take  a  little  rest    He  had  not  long  reclined  upon  his 
couch  before  he  fell  asleep,  and  began  to  dream.    He 
dreamed,  that  on  walking  into  his  garden,  he  entered  into 
a  bower  that  he  had  erected  in  it,  where  he  sat  down  to 
read  and  meditate.    Whilst  thus  employed,  he  thought  he 
heard  some  person  enter  the  garden,  and  leaving  his  bower, 
he  immediately  hastened  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  come,  in  order  to  discover  who  it  was  that  bad 
entered.    He  had  not  proceeded  ihr  before  he  discerned  a 
particular  friend  of  his,  a  Gospel  minister  of  considerable 
talents,  who  had  rendered  himself  very  popular  by  his 
zealous  and  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  On 
approaching  his  friend  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
countenance  was  covered  with  a  gloom  which  it  was  not 
accustomed  to  wear,  and  that  it  strongly  indicated  a  violent 
agitation  of  mind,  apparently  arising  from  conscious  re* 
morse.    After  the  usual  salutations  had  passed  his  friend 
asked  the  relater  the  the  time  of  the  day ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  Twenty  five  minutes  after  four."    On  hearing  this 
the  stranger  said,  '^  It  is  only  an  hour  since  I  died,  and  now 
I  am  dfldnned!''    '^Damn^I  for  what}''  inquired  the 
dreaming  minister.    ^*It  is  not,"  said  he,  '*  because  I  have 
not  preached  the  Gospel,  neither  is  it  because  I  have  not 
been  rendered  useAi^  for  I  have  now  many  seals  to  my 
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ministry  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  which  they  have  received  from  my  lips;  but  it  is  because 
I  have  been  accumulating  to  myself  tiie  applause  of  men 
more  than  the  honor  that  cometh  from  above ;  and,  verily, 
I  have  my  reward."  HaWng  uttered  these  words  he  hastily 
disappeared,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  minister  awakening  shortly  afterwards,  with  the 
contents  of  this  dream  deeply  engraven  upon  his  memory, 
proceeded,  overwhelm  ed  with  serious  reflections,  toward 
his  chapel  in  order  to  conduct  the  evening  service.  On  his 
way  thither  he  was  accosted  by  a  friend,  who  inquired 
whether  he  had  heard  of  the  severe  loss  the  chuidli  had 
sustained,  in  the  loss  of  that  able  minister  ?  He  replied, 
**  No."  But  being  much  affected  at  this  singular  intelligence, 
he  inauired  of  him  the  day  and  the  time  of  the  day 
when  his  departure  took  place.  To  this  his  friend  replied, 
*'  This  afternoon,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  three  oVlock." 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23, 1850. 

TENDENCIES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

NO.  m. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  Mr.  James*  system,  the  Divine 
Being  appears  as  an  Infinite  Self-sufficing,  Self-regarding 
Solitary,  eternally  aheorbed  in  the  joy  of  revolving  his  own 
inward  imaginations,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  limited  con- 
ditions of  his  creatures ;  that  Mans*  destiny  is  to  become, 
like  God,  the  exclusive  somx^e  and  center,  subject  and  object, 
of  his  own  self-directed,  self-enjoyed  activity ;  finally,  that 
inasmuch  as  Gknl  imparts  his  undivided,  integral  self  to 
the  spirits  whose  all  of  life  is  comprehended  within  Him, 
and  inasmuch  as  Mans'  inward  self  is  substantially  God, 
the  method  of  divine  manhood  is  to  follow  unrestrainedly 
one's  own  sovereign  pleasure.  Thus,  th^  lectures  now  under 
review,  present  absolutb  bklf-love — in  principle,  end,  law, 
— as  constituting  the  perfection  of  spiritual  being,  alike  in 
God  regarded  as  the  Efisential  One,  and  God  regarded  as 
the  Essting  Unity  of  his  multiplied  forms.  We  come 
then  next  in  order  to  consider : — 

III.  HAN  IS   HIS   RELATIONS.     . 


Once  more,  let  the  author  set  forth  his  own  views — 
1.  Nature  and  Society  are  to  be  esteemed  by  every  man 
merely  as  "the subservient,  tributary  means  "  of  developing 
his  own  infinite,  sovereign,  individuality.  "Nature  and  Socie- 
ty having  themselves  no  individuality,  are  utterly  godless,  ex- 
hibit no  faintest  suspicion  of  mans'  vital  source.  Accordingly 
they  suggest  to  him  only  an  outward  law  of  action,  only 
an  outward  principle  of  development : — the  former  the  law 
of  se)f-love,  the  law  of  his  relation  to  his  own  body ;  the 
the  latter  the  law  of  charity,  the  law  of  his  relation  to  his 
fellow-man.  Nature  bids  him  realize  his  infinitude,  his 
perfection,  by  the  service  of  his  own  body.  Society  bids 
him  realize  it  by  the  service  of  his  fellow-man.  Thus  neither 
nature  nor  sodety  conceives  it  to  be  already  provided  and 
secure  in  God,  and  only  waiting  the  cessation  of  their  strife 
to  flow  into  his  consdousness.**  p.  110.  "  Mans'  perfect  or 
infinite  self-hood,  that  which  he  derives  from  God,  becomes 
evolved  only  by  the  gradual  elinunation  or  removal  of  his 


finite  self-hood,  that  which  he  derives  from  nature  and  so- 
ciety." p.  105.  "Thus  you  perceive  that  we  derive  fmt 
nature  and  society  a  self-hood  intrinsically  finite,  Mibi 
successively  by  our  relations  to  our  own  body  or  oDtljii^ 
nature,  to  our  natural  progenitors  and  the  inmates  of  hamg, 
to  our  fellow-townsmen,  to  our  feUow-conntrymen,  and  tomeo 
of  other  lands."  p.  1 06.  "The  indi  vidual^  thus  disciplined  cm- 
sequently,  and  feeling  in  every  pulse  of  bis  soul  the  iostisct 
of  sovereignty,  proceeds  to  realize  it  by  these  natuni  and 
|mond  methods.  If  he  be  of  an  eztenud  or  mxma 
genius  he  pursues  the  former  method,  the  method  of 
pleasure,  obeying  the  law  of  self-love.  If  he  be  of  an  in- 
ward and  reflective  temper,  he  pursues  the  latter  metlod, 
the  methodof  duty,  obeying  the  law  of  brotherly-love.  But 
the  more  diligently  he  prosecutes  either  pursuit,  that  of  pks- 
ure  or  this  of  duty,  the  further  he  strays  from  his  great  qofist 
and  accumulates  defeat"  p.  llT.  "  Society  was  made  for 
roan,  not  man  for  society.  It  is  the  steward  of  God,  not  lis 
Heir,  and  he  holds  it  to  a  rigid  accountability.  U  it  reganjs 
the  interest  of  the  heir  in  the  first  pdaice  accordingly,  flod 
and  its  own  interest  in  the  second  place,  then  He  will  be- 
stow upon  it  abundant  honor ;  it  shall  reflect  in  &ct  all  the 
glory  of  the  heir.  But  if  it  forget  its  intrinsic  subordiDatioa 
or  stewardship,  and  claim  to  be  itself  the  heir,  He  will  de- 
prive it  even  of  this  reflected  glory,  and  deliver  it  otct  to 
contempt  and  death."  p.  123.  "He  cannot  commnnicate 
Himself,  save  in  so  fiir  as  the  creature  be  made  receptive, 
which  receptivity  becomes  efiS^cted  by  means  cS  the  creatore  s 
natural  and  moral  experience,  the  issue  of  which  is  to  ex- 
alt him  above  nature  and  above  society,  endowing  liioi 
with  the  lordship  and  supremacy  of  the  external  uniTeiae.^ 
p.  21. 

2.  Vice  and' crime,  committed  by  any  individual,  ooonct 
society  of  having  sinned  agunst  that  individual's  infinite 
sovereignty.    **  So  long  as  the  subjugation  of  the  pbysiol 
and  moral  universe  to  the  individual  life  is  actually  incoffl* 
plete,  and  mans'  dignity  as  man  consequently  in  abeyance, 
you  find  him  asserting  bis  rightful  supremat^  to  both,  if 
not  in  a  normal  and  permanent  way,  why  then  by  the 
ephemeral  and  loathsome  methods  of  vice  and  cnme 
Philosophically  regarded,  vice  and  crime  are  simply  negative 
assertions  of  mans*  sovereign  individuality,  of  his  divioelj 
conunuoioated  and  indefeasible  responsibili^  to  bunself 
aione.**  p.  46.     "  Man  has  been  vicious,  that  is,  has  nrK^ 
with  nature,  only  because  nature  unjustly  claims  his  m- 
gianoe.  And  he  has  been  criminal,  that  ia,  has  warred  with 
society,  only  because  society  holds  him  in  unrighteous  sob- 
jection."  p.  44.     "  How  sheer  an  idleness  then  to  tell  m 
that  I  have  robbed  a  man  of  property  divinely  given 
Any  property,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  take  bom  b0 
was  not  peculiarly  proper  to  him.    It  was  at  least  quite » 
proper  to  me,  or  I  could  not  have  taken  it."  p.  "^O.     ^ 
ciety  pronounces  me  an  evil  man,  by  virtue  of  my  baviog 
violated  sundry  of  her  statutes.    But  what  shall  statutes 
say  of  themselves  that  are  capable  of  violation  f  shall  tnej 
pretend  to  be  divine !    That  were  blasphemous.    Forwio 
ever  heard  of  God!s  statutes  being  violated,  of  Gods'  viU 
being  fhietrated.    The  imagination  is  <^ildisL  Tbedi^'io^ 
power  is  perfect,  which  means  that  it  never  evcooBi^  op* 
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position,"  p.  71.    "  God  decidias  by  the  absolute  constraint 
of  His  perfection,  that  the  true  criminal  in  this  case  is  so- 
ciety ;  that  if  I,  His  child,  have  broken  any  law,  it  was  only 
because  that  law  was  itself  or  primarily*  a  violation  of  my 
ea.sential  liberty,  the  liberty  I  have  in  Him.    How  should 
I,  bis  creature,  and  therefore  as  pure  in  my  inward  parts  as 
He  himself  become  a  thief,  unless  society  tempted  me  by 
giving  some  one  else  an  exclusive  property  in  that  which 
every  want  of  my  nature  makes  eqiially  appropriate  to  me  ? 
How  should  I  become  an  adulterer  unless  society  affirmed 
some  one  else  to  possess  an  exclusive  property  in  some  per- 
son whom  the  very  fact  of  the  adultery  proves  to  belong 
equally  to  me  f    How  should  I  become  a  false  witness  and 
murderer,  unless  society,  by  putting  me  at  a  disadvantage 
with  other  men,  by  ensuring  them  a  superior  social  pontion 
and  a  mco'e  affluent  supply  of  nature's  wants,  steadfastly 
commended  them  to  my  envy  and  enmity."  pp.  78-74. 

3.  Morality,  that  is — ^** charity"  or  "brotherly love" 
*^  expresses  a  very  imperfect  development  of  the  individual 
life ;"  the  Divine  Man  "acts  with  no  view  to  benefit  others, 
but  simply  to  express  his  own  delight"  "Moral  distinctions 
belong  purely  to  our  earthly  genesis  and  history.  They 
do  not  attach  to  us  as  creatures  of  God.  As  the  creature 
of  society  I  am  either  good  or  evil.  I  am  good  as  keeping 
my  natural  gratification  within  the  limits  of  social  prescrip- 
tion, or  evil  as  allowing  it  to  transcend  these  limits.  But 
as  the  creature  of  God,  or  in  my  most  vital  and  final  self- 


hood, I  am  positively  good ;  good  without  any  oppngnancy  votved  in  his  premises.    The  substantial  selfhood  of  every 


of  evil."  p^  63.  "  What  becomes  of  your  moral  distinctions 
in  His  sight  f  If  He  have  no  higher  esteem  for  me,  a  mo- 
rally good  man,  than  He  has  for  you,  a  morally  evil 
man,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  moral  life  is  not  the  life 
He  confers,  the  life  about  which  He  is  chiefly  solicitious." 
p.  162.  "The  whole  conception  of  a  man  really  sinning 
against  God  is  intolerably  puerile."  p.  66.  "The  only 
sin  for  man  which  God  cognizes  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  resistance  of  his  own  genius,  and 
this,  thank  God,  is  a  sin  which  no  individual  is  ca- 
pable of  committing."  p.  160.  "Man  is  destined,  by 
the  fact  of  his  divine  genesis,  to  self-sufficiency,  to  self- 
government  ;  destined  to  find  all  guidance  within  him,  and 
none  whatever  without  him,  and  cannot  accordingly  penist 
in  the  infantile  habit  of  seeing  help  beyond  himself  with- 
out flagrant  detriment  to  his  manhood,  his  destiny."  p.  92. 
"  Let  society  allow  my  native  and  God-given  appetency  to 
be  the  sole  measure  of  my  outward  enjoyment,  then  my 
relations  with  nature  and  society  will  become  instantly  har- 
monious." p.  74.  "  The  true  complamt  against  society  is 
not  the  little  it  does  actually  to  promote  the  divine  life  in 
man,  but  the  much  it  does  actually  to  hinder  that  life,  by 
giving  him  a  conscience  of  sin  against  God,  and  so  falsify- 
ing the  true  relation  between  them."  p.  65.  "'Morality 
covers  my  relations  to  society  or  my  feOow  man.  As  my 
natural  action  is  conditioned  upon  a  law  of  necessity  or  of 
subjection  to  nature,  so  my  moral  action  is  conditioned 
upon  a  law  of  duty  or  of  subjection  to  my  fellow  man.  I 
act  morally  only  in  so  £Eur  as  I  act  under  obligation  to 
others ;  being  morally  good  when  I  practically  acknowledge 
and  morally-  evil  when  I  practically  deny  this  obligaticA. 


*  *  Both  the  moral  and  the  natural  man  are  imperfect. 
Both  fail  to  exhibit  that  balanced  or  self-centered  action 
which  is  the  exclusive  basis  of  personality,  and  both  alike 
consequently  fiiil  to  express  the  Diyins  Man,  or  accom- 
plish the  divine  image  in  humanity."  pp.  22,  23.  "  Be* 
fore  a  man  can  truly  act  or  show  forth  the  divine  power 
within  him,  he  must  be  in  a  condition  of  perfect  outward 
freedom,  of  perfect  insubjection  to  nature  and  society ;  all 
his  natural  wants  must  be  supplied,  and  all  social  advan- 
tages must  be  open  to  him.  Until  these  things  are  achiev- 
ed, his  action  must  -be  more  or  less  imperfect  or  base. 
Tou  may,  indeed,  frighten  him  into  some  show  of  decorum, 
by  representations  of  €rod  as  an  infidlible  policeman,  intent 
always  on  evil  doers,  but  suooess  in  this  way  is  very  par- 
tial." pp.  32,  33.  "So  long  as  this  condition  of  bondage 
lasts,  you  may  be  sure  that  my  action  will  be  the  action  of 
a  slave,  and  that  the  deference  I  pay  to  morality  will  be 
purely  prudiential."  p.  31.  "When,  therefore,  I  call  the 
divine  man,  or  God's  image  in  creation,  by  the  name  of 
Artist,  *  *  I  mean  the  man  who  is  a  law  unto  himself 
and  ignores  all  outward  allegianoe,  whether  to  nature  or 
society."  p.  27. 

One  who  takes  pleasure  in  consecutive  reasoning  cannot 
but  admire  the  hardy  logic  with  which  Mr.  James  has 
thus  unflinchingly  followed  out  his  principles  to  their  legi- 
timate results.  Tor  the  monstrous  paradoxes,  which  have 
jnst  been  quoted,  are  but  the  inevitable  conclusions  in- 


man,  accordmg  to  him,  is  God,  equally  good  with  God, 
and  incapable  of  sin.  Each  individual,  then,  is  responsible 
to  himself  alone ;  being  his  own  l^islator,  judge,  executive, 
and  enjoying  indefeasible  liberty  in  God,  to  obey  only  and 
always  his  own  will.  If  he  apparently  commits  evil,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  merely  in  appearance,  and  because  the  ex- 
ternal world  through  his  body  or  the  social  world  through 
his  relations  invade  his  rights,  presuming  to  imprison,  by 
want  or  convention,  the  Heir  of  God,  who,  by  divine  in- 
heritance, is  entitled  to  universal  ownership  and  rule.  And 
finally,  as  God  is  cognizant  of  no  end  beyond  his  own 
well-being,  and  acts  solely  from  the  delight  of  creative 
love,  so  the  Divine  Man  most  brightly  impersonates  God 
when,  ignoring  natural  limits  ^nd  moral  obligations,  he 
follows  out  with  uncontrolled  freedom  his  sovereign  attrac- 
tions. In  a  word,  the  perfection  of  my  manhood  is  to  use 
all  relations  as  means  for  the  aggrandizement  of  my  su- 
preme individuality. 

Thus  &r,  at  least,  our  author  is  consistent  with  himself 
in  the  development  of  his  theory  of  the  Divine  life.  But 
the  eye  of  the  reader  &lls  occasionally  upon  phrases,  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  which  seem  to  be  interpolations  from 
after-thought,  so  out  of  keeping  are  they  with  the  sub- 
lime unconsciousness  as  to  the  rights,  interests,  welfare  of 
fellow-men,  which  alone  becomes  the  "Artist"  They  are 
like  boulders  washed  down  ftom  some  fiir-off  mountain- 
range  upon  a  plain,  or  the  cropping  out  above  the  soil  of 
long-buried  strata.  Whether  these  self-contradictions  axe 
to  be  attributed  to  an  imperfect  mastery  of  his  own  sys- 
tem— ^to  the  enthusiasm  incident  to  a  reception  of  new 
views    that   tempts  an   author  into  extravagancies,  fer 
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•  'which  he  does  not  e3q)ect  to  be  held  stricUj  accountable, 
and  which,  oa  reconsideration,  he  thinks  it  best  to  qualify 
-—or  to  aympathies  instilled  by  the  ^'Moralism"  from 
which  in£uitile  mankind  is  yet  unweaned — ^it  is  the  fact, 
that  a  doctrine,  radically  distinct  from  the  one  which  cha- 
racUrizes  these  lectures,  has  found  a  hospitable  welcome  in 
their  pages.  Mr*  James  is  really  a  Tranbcbndentaust 
or  Ego-Panthbist,  intent  upon  securing  Individual  Per- 
fection ;  but  he  has  gained  the  idea  of  Collective  Man- 
hood from  the  New  Church,  and  the  Spirit  of  Humanity 
that  animates  the  age,  and  these  two  elements  he  has 
worked  up  together  into  a  form  of  Sociausm  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  not  without  beauty.  A  few  of 
these  counter-fitatements  will  serve  as  a  suitable  transition 
to  a  sketch  of  man's  relations,  as  viewed  by  Christian  So- 
cialism. 

^  The  divine  spirit  within  me  prompts  a  perfect  love  to 
all  mankind — ^prompts  me  to  abound  in  every  o6Sce  of  re- 
spect and  affection.  How  shall  this  spirit  get  actual  or- 
ganization, so  long  as  society  arrays  me  against  every  one 
else,  and  every  one  else  against  me,  so  long  as  it  makes 
my  interest  dash  with  the  interest  of  every  man  in  the 
community."  p.  74.  "  The  divine  spirit  in  every  man  in- 
cessantly urges  his  unity  with  nature  and  his  fellow-man, 
his  unity  with  the  universe.''  p.  114.  ^'  A  true  fellowship 
or  society  among  men  has  an  internal  ground  or  origin, 
springs  from  their  spontaneous  sympathies  or  attractions. 
Its  foundation  is  the  unity  of  human  nature,  a  unity  which 
exacts  the  utmost  variety  or  distinction  in  the  elements. 
Exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  these  various  elements  be- 
come freely  asserted  will  their  unity  be  manifested,  will 
human  society  become  perfected."  p.  108.  "'  It  is  exclu- 
sively our  infidelity  towards  God  which  leaves  us  under 
the  tyranny  to  nature  and  society,  and  we  have  only  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  as  to  the  former  and  higher  relation 
to  find  this  tyranny  perfectly  innocuous,  to  find  it,  in  fact, 
transformed  into  a  complete  and  measureless  benediction." 
p.  122.  ^Thus  all  these  institutions  beginning  with  mar- 
riage, or  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  end- 
ing with  the  nation,  or  the  union  of  many  towns,  are 
merely  so  many  enlar^ng  ex|»res8ions  of  human  unity 
developed  by  our  experience  of  variety*  They  are  so  many 
types  or  symbols  of  that  internal  and  integral  unity  which 
men  have  in  their  Creator ;  and  they  take  place  or  result, 
each  in  its  turn,  from  an  increasing  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  race  of  the  infinite  variety  which  characterizes  its 
members."  p.  111.  *^He  alone  truly  fulfils  the  law  who 
regards  it  not  as  a  task  imposed  by  an  x)Utward  authority, 
and  with  a  view,  therefore,  to  its  rewards,  but  with  an  in- 
ward delight,  as  breathing  the  divioest  and  most  universal 
love."  p.  138.  "  What  God  wants  is  to  see  a  perfect  so- 
ciety among  men ;  to  see  an  infinite  fellowship,  binding 
every  man  with  every  man,  because  this  fellowship  or 
society  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  revelation  of  His  own 
glory  in  man."  p.  155« 

Were  it  not  for  the  selfish  motive  attributed  to  the  Di- 
vine Being  in  this  last  clause,  here  are  sentences,  any  one 
of  which  might  serve  as  a  complete  refutation  of  Mr. 
James'  view  of  "'  man's  experience  and  destiny."    Strange 


that  he  could  write  them,  and  not  feel  how  their  sun- 
burst of  love  thaws  away  the  glittering  icebergs  and  frost- 
bound  streams  of  Individualism,  setting  the  prisoned  wa- 
ters firee  to  circulate  with  interchanging  currents  of  air  and 
ocean,  and  gladden  earth  by  dew  and  rain.  *^  Nature  and 
Society  are  utterly  godless,'!  and  yet  "perfect  sodety," 
^  the  unity  of  man  with  nature  and  man,"  is  ^  the  neces- 
sary means  to  the  revelation  of  God's  glory  I"  "  Morality,'' 
"charity,"  "brotherly  love,"  "are  incompetent  to  image 
God,"  and  yet  "  a  divine  spirit  prompts  a  perfect  love  with 
all  mankind  "  I  "  We  derive  from  nature  and  society  a 
selfhood  intrinsically  finite,  successively  finited  by  all  social 
relations,"  and  yet "  all  these  institutions  are  so  many  en- 
larging expressions  of  humanity,  developed  by  variety,  and 
types  of  that  internal  unity  which  men  have  with  thar 
Creator  " !  "  Society  suggests  only  an  outward  law  of  ac- 
tion," and  yet  "a  true  fellowship  or  society  has  an  internal 
ground  or  origin,  and  springs  firom  their  spontaneous  sym- 
pathies or  attractions  "  1  "  My  moral  action  is  conditioned 
upon  a  law  of  duty  or  of  suljection  to  my  fellow  man," 
and  yet  "  he  only  fulfils  the  law,  who  regards  it  with  in- 
ward delight "  !  Sut  the  theme  under  consideration  is  so 
majestic,  that  personal  criticisms  seem  to  desecrate  it,  as 
the  clash  of  contending  swords  would  a  temple.  It  is 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  say,  that  these  last  made 
quotations  are  radiant  with  diyine  truth  as  to  the  source 
and  end  of  man's  relations.  Into  the  sunlit  paths  thus 
opened  let  us  now  enter. 

Universal  Unity — ^viewed  as  comprehending  ihe  cfM 
and  all  of  being — distributes  itself  before  the  contempla- 
tive mind  into  three  grand  degrees,  the  Natural  Universe, 
the  Spiritual  Universf),  the  Livinq  God  ;  and  at  once  the 
intuition  flashes  upon  us  that  the  Material  world  with  its 
countless  harmonies  is  the  outmost  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Beautiful  Joy,  that  the  Moral  world  with  its  exquisitely 
ordered  affinities  is  the  mediate  symbol  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom ;  while  for  the  Divine  Love  there  is  no  worthy  type^ 
except  the  mysterious  animating  principle  which  quickens 
each  existence,  and  fluently  passing  from  one  member  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  to  another,  unites  them  into  a 
symmetric  image  of  the  Eternal  One.     But  the  Material 
and  the  Moral  worlds  are  the  Not-God,  whose  infinite  de- 
scending and  ascending  series,  as  composite  wholes  and 
in  each  constituent  particular,  are  but  the  seed-vessels, 
wherein  He  deposits  appropriate  germs.    They  are  objec- 
tive to  the  Infinite  Being,  as  Power  and  Wisdom  are  ob- 
jective to  Love  withm  Him.     And  although  the  Divine 
Tri-Unity  must  be  conceived  of  as  present,  not  in  division, 
but  in  combination,  throughout  each  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versal Unity,  yet  the  Energy  of  God  presents  itself  as  re- 
flected more  brightly  in  the  beauty  of  Nature,  while  the 
Word  of  God  appears  in  fullest  revelation  in  the  order  of 
the  World  of  Spirits,  God  in  Himself  being  seen  as  the 
incommunicable  and  the  unapproached  Mystery.     Once 
more— though  in  relation  to  all  creatures,  in  all  stages  of 
their  development,  the  Absolute  Being  appears  as  Perfect 
UNmr,  yet  in  creation  he  manifests  himself  as  Unity  pass- 
ing out  into  Variety,  the  ONE-in-^//,  and  in  re-creation  as 
Variety  combining  in  consummate  Unity,  the  il/Mn-Oxx. 
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Yet  again — ^in  acknowledging  the  trutli  of  tJbe  everlasting 
productiveness  of  Divine  Beneficence,  and  so  of  a  Heaven 
of  Heavens,  firom  untold  ages  in  the  past,  imaging  back 
God's  eternal  glory,  the  mind  gratefully  admits  the  con- 
ception of  embracing  Alraightiness  as  the  eircumfermce  of 
being—of  quickening  All-goodness  as  its  glowing  center — 
while  interoommuning  All-sdenoe  is  its  radiaift  and  reflect- 
ive medium.  And  finally — to  bring  to  an  end  these  stam- 
mering utterances,  which  may  the  Ineffiible  pardon — 
though  in  Essence,  Form,  Ultimate,  He  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  and  in  all,  is  in  regard  to  us  Love,  in  most 
simple  and  oomposite  riehness^  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  seems 
to  influence  us  as  the  grace  of  reconciling  cooperation,  the 
Son  to  shed  the  light  6f  life  upon  us  as  the  truth  of  medi- 
ating mercy,  while  firom  forever  to  forever  the  Father  at- 
tracts us  to  be  one  with  Him  in  reciprocations  of  sympa- 
thy, for  whose  pure  beatitude  earth's  confused  speech  has 
no  befitting  names. 

Man's  Life  is  ik  and  bt  his  JUlations  to  Universal 
Unity,  in  each  and  all  of  its  degrees.  He  lives  ^rom  God, 
through  the  Spiritual  Universe,  amid  the  Natural  Uni- 
verse ;  lives  in  such  communion,  and  by  such  communica- 
tion, that  if  we  could  conceive  of  him  as  unrelated^  Man 
in  his  very  principle,  idea,  end,  would  be  seen  to  vanish 
away  into  nothingness.  He  lives  as  man  by  means  of 
these  relations ;  and  the  very  meaning  of  these  relations 
is  the  multiplication,  reciprocation,  fulfilment  of  manly 
life.  No  thought  is  simpler,  yet  none  more  prolific  in 
practical  results^  than  that  One  Finite  Being  communes 
with  Infinite  Bung  exactly  acc<»ding  to  the  measure  of 
his  liilMed  relaticnehip  with  AU  Finite  Beings.  An  iso- 
lated man,  inspired  to  the  highest  degree  possible  in  such 
isolation,  so  far  firom  imaging  God,  would  be  an  exact  op- 
posite of  God,  as  a  finite,  nonnsubeistent,  insufficient,  par- 
tially  knowing,  loving  and  energizing  spirit ;  he  could  not 
dimly  represent  even  God's  idea  of  man,  except  when 
viewed  as  a  germinal  principle  of  a  Race,  Tlie  fittest  im- 
age of  God  in  creation  is  the  Spiritual  Universe,  organized 
as  One  Divine  Man ;  and  tjbe  least  image  of  Him,  which 
can  be  considered  adequate^  is  a  Humanity  upon  a  Globe, 
hierarchically  combined  into  a  Collective  Unity.  How  ut- 
terly it  violates,  then,  the  fii^  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Life,  to  r^resent  one  individual  man  as  Divine  I  .  Man  is 
an  AoTivB  Form  of  Love,  combined  with  countless  Ac- 
tive Forms  of  Love  of  similar  generic  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being,  and  interlinked  by  innumerable  ties  with  beings  of 
tf|^ertbr  and  w;)ertor  rank ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  his 
conscious  sympathetic  cooperation,  according  to  exactest 
order  of  affinities,  with  this  inconceivably  grand  and  con- 
stantly growing  Organization,  is  the  fresh  vigor  of  his  in- 
most life,  and  the  swift  and  large  expansion  of  his  immor- 
tal existence.  Again  let  it  be  repeated,  Man's  Life  ia  in 
and  by  his  Relations  to  Universal  Unity. 


w.  n.  0* 
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Fearast  thou  dissolution ;  what  can  be  done  without  it, 
what  more  conformable  to  nature  and  providence  f  Oouldst 
have  a  bath  without  fuel,  or  be  nourished  without  food  ? 
Nothing  can  be  done  short  of  change.  Does  not  see,  thetn, 
that  alteration  has  ita  uae  f 
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OtlEAT  HEBTIVa   IN  THE  TABERNACLE   IN   AID   OF  THE 

HUNGARIAN   EXILES. 

A  large  assembly  of  citizens  was  gathered  in  the  Tabernacle 
on  Monday  evening,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  previously  made,  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  gallant  Hun- 
garian patriots,  now  the  temporary  residents  of  New  York. 

•  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mthdert  Van  Schatck, 
Esq.,  and  on  his  nomination  His  Honor  Mayor  Woodhull  waa 
unanimously  chosen  President  for  the  evening.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  chosen 

Vice^Prendents : 

MosEs  H.  Grinnell,  Francis  Griffin, 

MrnnERT  Van  Schaice,  Thos.  E.  Davis. 

Wm.  S.  Wetmore,  Moses  Taylor, 

John  C.  Greene,  Ww.  H.  Havemeter, 

Warren  Delano,  Matthew  Morgan, 

Wm.  H.  Werb,  Chas.  H.  Marshall. 

Secretaries, 
RoBT.  Lenox  Kennedt,      Wm.  Ellery  Sedgwick. 

Horace  Greeley  introduced  the  reading  of  the  following 
Address  and  Resolutions  with  some  brief  remarks,  observing 
that  we  might  without  impropriety  adopt  the  language  of  Grat- 
tan  in  ^peaking  of  Irish  liberty,  that  he  had  stood  by  its  cnu 
die  and  followed  it  to  its  grave.  It  is  now  about  two  years 
smce  Ihat  we  were  assembled  in  this  place  to  telebrate  the  in- 
auguration  of  European  liberty,  and  we  have  now  come  to  ex- 
press onr  sympathy  with  its  disastrous  fortunes.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  would  present  to  the  meeting  for  its  accep- 
tance, an  Address  and  Resolutions  as  follows : — 

AnDBESS  TO  Oipt  COUNTRYMEN. 

Fbllow-Citizens— The  fiUl  of  a  Nation  is  a  calamity  to  the 
whole  civilized  worid.  Europe,  «till  suffering  from  the  disss- 
trons  effects  of  the  Partition  of  Poland,  is  called  to  lament  a 
crime  equally  gigantic,  equally  without  excuse,  in  the  overthrow 
and  temporary  extinction  of  Hungary.  The  leagued  perpetra- 
tors of  the  recent  crime  were  the  chief  aetors  in  its  antecedent, 
and  divided  between  them  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoil. 
Ifistory  teaches  that  each  of  them  was  speedily  called  to  pass 
through  the  fiiniace  of  disaster  and  humiliation — that  the  stun- 
ning defeats  of  Rivoli  and  Marengo,  of  Hohenlinden  and  Wa- 
gram,  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  soon  crippled  the  power 
and  shook  the  thrones  of  the  despots  who  in  peace  and  fancied 
security  had  plotted  and  accomplished  the  dismemberment  and 
subjugation  of  distracted,  unhappy  Poland.  Let  us  not  doubt 
that  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  the  giant  wrong  the 
world  has  just  witnessed  will  draw  down  upon  its  guilty  con- 
trivers retribution  equally  decided  and  memorable. 

The  late  resistance  of  Hungary  to  the  faithless  devices  and 
ruthless  assaults  of  the  Austrian  Court  waa  made  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  win  for  the  Magyars  the  ardent  sym- 
pathy of  every  enlightened  mind,  of  every  generous  heart 
The  upright  and  truthful  were  naturally  revolted  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  monarch  called  to  sway  the  scepter  of  a  gallant  Na- 
tion upon  certain  clearly  expressed  and  well  understood  con- 
ditions,systemataeally  defying  or  trickily  evading  every  important 
promise  of  his  coronation  oath,  officially  approving  legislative 
acts  which  he  had  predetermined  to  violate,  and  instigating  his 
confidential  instrument  to  revolt  against  and  attempt  by  foree 
to  subvert  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  executive  head>— 
officially  denouncing  i&  a  traitor  and  offering  a  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  very  tool  whom  he  was  secretly  enabling  and 
urging  to  pendst  in  his  treasonable  devastations.    The  Con- 
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iervative  could  not  but  ragard  with  approbation  the  efforts  of 
a  Nation  to  preserve  its  ancient  Liberties  and  their  Constitu- 
tional guaranties  against  the  flagrant  assaults  of  despotic  en- 
croachment and  novel  usurpation.  The  Reformer  was  impelled 
to  rejoice  at  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient  and  proud  Aristocracy, 
freely  sunendering  their  long-cherished  privileges  on  the  altar 
of  a  lofty  Patriotism,  and  spontaneously  decreeing  an  equality 
of  rights  and  advantages  to  all  subject  races  and  hitherto  de- 
graded classes.  In  whatever  light  regarded,  the  recent  effort 
of  Hungary  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  Royal  race  which  had 
repaid  a  generous  c<Mifidence  with  innumerable  perfidies,  using 
the  power  accorded  it  by  the  free  choice  of  an  independent 
People  to  reduce  that  People  to  abject  provincial  vassakge, 
could  not  fisdl  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind ;  and  in  this  country,  as  is  well  known,  that 
sympathy  was  evinced  with  a  unanimity  almost  without 
parallel. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-Seeing  to  give  a  temporary  triumph 
to  the  confederated  despots.  Tyranny,  by  the  help  of  Trea^ 
chery,  has  Hungary  at  its  mercy ;  the  gallows  and  the  volley 
have  quenched  the  lives  of  many  of  her  noblest  patriots ;  her 
fields  are  bloody,  her  towns  are  ashes ;  while  thousands  on 
thousands  of  her  sons  are  expiating  in  dungeons  or  in  exile  the 
crime  of  having  loved  her  too  well.  Her  constitution  and  laws 
are  subverted ;  her  liberties  are  no  more ;  murder,  violence  and 
rapine  stalk  over  her  soil  its  unquestioned  masters.  Haynau 
is  her  Governor  and  Kossuth  is  an  exile  in  prison.  Hungary 
was  and  is  not,  but  in  her  stead  Austria  has  one  Bohemia  more. 

This  cannot  last,  for  God  reigns.  But  while  it  does  last  a 
sacred  and  joyful  duty  devolves  upon  all  who  love  Liberty  and 
Justice  in  lands  where  to  love  them  is  not  a  crime ;  especially 
on  us,  who  enjoy  is  so  great  measure  the  blessings  of  Freedom, 
and  are  so  widely  removed  from  and  so  impregnably  shielded 
against  the  malevolence  of  Tyrants.  It  is  ours  to  show  to  the 
world  that  our  appreciation  of  the  champions  of  Human  Rights 
is  not  affected  by  the  accidents  of  Fortune,  but  that  they  are 
as  dear  to  us  in  this  hour  of  their  adversity  and  sorrow  as  they 
were  in  their  proudest  day  of  hope  and  victory.  It  is  ours  to 
proffer  some  mitigation  of  their  aogaiah  by  showing  them  that, 
though  Hungary  has  fallen,  the  spirit  which  animated  her  heroic 
efforts  lives  here  unbroken,  undaunted ;  and  that  while  Liberty 
has  so  magnificent  a  domain  as  our  country,  there  are  homes 
and  bread  in  it  for  all  her  exiled  defenders ;  there  are  honors 
for  her  champions  and  tears  for  her  martyrs. 

A  few  fugitives  from  the  wreck  ot  Hungary  have  already 
reached  our  shores ;  more  are  probably  on  theur  way ;  we  trust 
many  more  are  preparing  to  follow  them  whenever  they  can 
escape  from  the  prisons  of  their  oppressors,  or  evade  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police  of  despotism  whose  network  now  over- 
spreads all  Europe.  They  cannot  be  too  many  so  long  as  one 
of  them  remains  behind  who  can  no  longer  be  useful  to  the 
cause  where  he  is,  and  might  be  less  unhappy  with  us.  Let 
us  everywhere  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  fitting  to 
give  a  brotherly  welcome  to  all  who  seek  our  shores,  and 
extend  an  unobtrusive  hospitality  to  such  of  them  as  may  be 
constrained  by  misfortune  to  accept  it  until  they  shall  be  enabled 
and  ready  to  dispense  with  it.  In  short,  let  such  organizations 
be  effected  as  will  secure  the  due  application  of  the  ready  of- 
ferings of  i^mpathy  to  the  noble  end  in  view,  and  prevent  their 
diversion  into  the  greedy  coffers  of  knavery  and  imposture. 
So  shall  we  give  to  the  now  triumphant  Kings  and  trampled 
Millions  of  the  Old  World  a  lesson,  which  shall  teach  the  for- 
mer moderation  and  the  latter  hope.  So  shall  we  discharge  a 
gnteful  duty  to  the  unfortunate,  to  our  own  character,  and  to 
Humaiuiy. 


BEaoLmoxs. 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  their  unawervine  and  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion to  their  Austrian  monarchs  so  long  as  those  monarchs 
preserved  a  decent  appearance  of  respect  for  the  ConsUtutfonal 
Rights  and  Guaranties  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to  respect  and 
maintain — in  their  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  of  repealed 
and  flagrant  treacheries  and  usurpations  by  those  rulers  com- 
mitted— in  their  indignant  and  manful  resistance  when  those 
treacheries  reached  their  climax  in  the  war  of  extermination 
commenced  by  Jellachich  and  his  Croats,  at  the  secret  and  v^ 
hemently  denied  instigaticm  of  the  Austrian  Court,  upon  the 
surprised  and  defenceless  Magyars— 4n  the  promptness  and  en- 
ergy wherewith  they  orguiized  an  independant  government, 
with  an  army,  public  credit,  finances,  civil  justice,  police  and 
military  stores— in  their  instiEmt  discomfiture  of  Jellachich  and 
their  ultimate  deftat  and  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  Gnuid 
Army  led  by  Welden  and  Windischgratz — in  their  undaunted 
persistence  against  the  overwhelmning  odds  brougfht  against 
them  by  the  accession  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  to  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies—in  their  gallant  resistance  to  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  the  two  Emperors,  until  paralyzed  by  the  treason  of 
Georgey — and  in  the  uncomplaining  firmness  with  which  tbey 
have  Dome  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and  their  hopes, 
and  endured  the  worst  inflictions  of  vengi^ful  despotism,  writh- 
ing under  the  remembrance  of  recent  defeats  and  humiliations 
— ^the  Hungarian  People  have  proved  their  abundant  right  to 
an  honored  rank  among  the  free  Nationa  of  the  earth,  and 
justified  our  hopes  that  no  conspiracy  of  tyrants,  no  combi- 
nation of  mischances  can  long  deprive  them  of  that  noble 
position. 

2.  Resolved,  That  while  we  propose  no  physical  jnterferenee 
in  the  internal  conflicts  of  Foreign  States,  we  desire,  and  in- 
tend to  have  it  at  all  times  understood  and  felt  that,  as  the 
sympathies  of  despots  and  aristocrats  are  ever  with  despotism 
in  all  its  straggles,  so  whenever  and  wherever  a  People  shaU 
be  driven  by  intolerable  abuses  and  tyrranies  to  struggle  for 
the  restoration  of  their  natural  rights,  their  efforts  ana  their 
cause  must  inevitably  attract  and  secure  the  ardent  em- 
pathies of  sincere  Republicans  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  welcoming  to  our  hearts  and  our  homes 
the  noblest  antagonists  and  most  illustrious  victims  of  Euro- 
pean Despotism,  we  perform  a  duty  dictated  no  less  by  ow 
National  orimn  and  history  than  by  our  personal  feelings ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  subsisting  predominance  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the  Old  Worid's  kinsly  opprrasors,  we  do  especially  rejoice 
in  that  benignant  Providence  which  has  blessed  us  with  a  coun- 
try of  such  ample  extent  and  unrivaled  fertility  as  to  proffer 
hospitality  and  plenty  to  all  the  upright  and  deserving  who  may 
be  induced  to  seek  its  shores. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  gallant  struggle  so  triumphantly 
prosecuted  by  the  Hungarians  against  tiie  perfidious  Austrian 
tyrant  so  long  as  he  fought  sin^e-handed,  and  so  undauntedly 
maintained  by  them  against  the  banded  might  of  the  two  lar- 
gest empires  of  Europe,  until  Treachery  came  to  the  aid  of 
Tyranny,  we  see  no  reason  for  discouragement,  but  very  many 
for  hope  and  confid<»nce  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  momentous 
strugde  between  the  down-trodden  Nations  of  Europe  and 
their  bayonetrgirdled  oppressors. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  solicit  of  Congress  a  liberal 
donation  of  Public  Lands  for  .the  use  and  benefit  of  all  who 
have  incurred  confiscation,  injury  or  exile  by  their  devotion  to 
Hungary  and  her  Independence,  as  a  most  effective  and  bene- 
ficient  testimonial  of  our  National  admiration  and  firatitude  for 
their  sufferings  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  Liberty,  Justice,  and 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  Addresses  and  Resolutions  were  unamimously  adopted. 


<••» 


Homestead  Exemption. — ^A  bill  is  now  before  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature,  securing,  ^m  forced  sale,  the  hxmaeholder  80 
acres  of  Und  in  the  country,  dwelling  and  i^purtenancea.  In 
any  city  or  town,  one  lot  60  feet  front  and  rear,  and  60  Span- 
ish varas  deep.  The  exemption  not  to  extend  to  any  mechan- 
ic's or  laborer's  lien,  nor  to  any  raortgaga  of  same,  signed  by 
the  wife,  nor  to  any  sale  of  the  same  for  non-payment  of 
taxes. 

a.  The  householder  must  be  a  resident  of  this  State  to 
claim  the  benefits  of  the  exemption. 

8.  All  household  goods,  fbmitnre  and  utenaila,  in  value  not 
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exceeding  $760,  twenty  aheep  and  their  fleeces,  and  cloth  man- 
ufactured  from  the  same;  two  cows,  five  swine,  all  necessary 
pork,  beef,  fish,  flour,  com,  vegetables,  and  other  provisions 
actually  provided  for  family  use,  and  ftiel  for  six  months ;  fam- 
ily Bible,  famfly  pictures,  library  and  school-books  i  his  arms 
and  accoutrements.  The  tools,  implements,  materials^  stock, 
team,  &c.,  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade,  calling,  or 
profession,  and  all  necessary  food  for  six  months  for  the  ani- 
mals exempted  from  sale  by  this  bill 

4.  No  bill  of  sale,  lien,  or  chattel  mortgage,  of  any  of  the 
property  exempted  by  this  bill,  (except  the  articles  named  in 
the  8th  section  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  tools,  implements, 
&c.,  above  alluded  to,)  to  be  valid  unless  signed  by  the  wife. 
Also  exempts  a  church  seat  or  pewi  all  s^nnning  wheels,  weav- 
ing looms  and  stoves. 

6.  Act  to  take  effect  March  1, 1850. 

Jan.  18,  the  Homestead  Exemption  Bill  passed  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aram,  Bradford,  Cornwall,  Covamibias, 
Crittenden,  Gray,  Hughes,  Martin,  McKinstry,  Patterson,  Ran- 
dolph, Scott,  Stowell,  Teffl,  Tlngley,  Walthall,  Williams,  Mr. 
Speaker  Elgler — 18. 

Nays— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Brackett,  Brown,  Cardwell,  Cream- 
er, Morehead,  Voore,  Per  Lee  and  Stewart — ^9. 

It  vuis  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and  read  for  the  second  time. 


Agriculture,  workshops,  tools,  machines,  culture,  cattle,  tran- 
sports. 

The  Citizen  Bonrg,  Superintendent  of  Secretaryship,  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings,  record  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 

&c.,  registers,  compilation,  archives. 

Cabet, 

P.  BouKo,  Secretary  of  the  Direction, 


<■•» 


The  Cheshire  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  report  recently  published,  has  in  trust  the  large 
sum  of  9391,290  09.  When  established,  in  1833,  there  was 
no  other  savings,  institution  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Now 
there  are  institutions  similar  in  CUremont,  Charlestown,  WaL 
pole.  Bellows  Falls,  Brattleboro,'  and  New  Ipswicb.  The  capi- 
ta] of  the  Cheshire,  exceeding  by  9^1,000  the  whole  capital  of 
the  three  banks  in  the  county,  has  been  managed  with  no  other 
expense  than  the  inoderate  salary  allowed  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
George  Tilden,  who  has  been  the  sole  receiver  and  disburser 
of  monies,  and  who,  personally,  in  addition  to  the  attention 
necessary  to  be  given  to  his  other  branches  of  business — ^book- 
selling, publishing  and  binding — has  kept  all  the  accounts,  and 
made  all  the  castings,  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
officers  and  trustees.  We  have  no  citizen  that  better  deserves 
the  reward  of  laborious  industry. — Keene  (iV.  H.)  Sentinal 


<»■» 


^•^^ 
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FiBST  MEBtXKO  or  THE  NeW  BoAAD  OF  DiKECTOES  :    6/^ 

February^  1850. — ^The  Direction  having  met  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Citizen  Cabet,  declards  itself  constituted  and  takes 
the  foUovdng  decisions : 

Whereas,  the  articles  30  and  31  of  the  Constitution  read  as 
follows : — 

Abt.  30.  The  members  of  the  Direction  share  the  adminis- 
tration among  themselves. 

Abt.  31.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  is  determined  provision- 
ally, thus : 

1st  President,  Superintendence  and  General  Direction. 

2d.    Superintendent  of  Rmmce  and  of  Diet 

3d.    Superintendent  of  Clothmg  and  Lodging. 

4th.  Superintendent  of  Education  and  of  Health. 

6th.  Superintendent  of  Industry  and  Agriculture. 

Gth.  Superintendent  of  Secretaryship. 

In  consequence  of  these  article's,  the  six  members  of  the 
Direction  divide  among  themselves  the  several  attributes  of  the 
administration,  as  follows : 

The  President  Cabet,  Superintendence  and  general  dhrection, 
exterior  negotiations,  preparations  for  the  choice  of  land,  initia- 
tive in  all  affairs,  general  superintendence,  especially  as  to 
education,  the  interests  of  women,  Icarian  virtue,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  fraternity,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  harmony  at 
home,  the  observance  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law,  pro- 


The  Wexford  independfsnt  publishes  the  following  placard, 
which  has  been  extensively  circulated  throughout  all  parts  of 
that  county : — 

Low  Rehts — ^Fabmebs  of  Wexfobd  !! — ^The  land  is  too 
dear,  and  landlords  must  reduce  the  rents.  They  are  trying  to 
evade  it — ^to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  to  lead  yon  astray. 
They  have  called  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Enniscorthy,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9th  inst,  and  will  ask  you  to  attend  and  shout  for 
Protection.  The  landlords  want  to  keep  up  the  present  high 
rents,  while  you  have  anything  to  p^y  them,  and  therefore  seek 
for  the  Com. Laws  again,  that  they  may  grind  the  tenants  as 
heretofore. 

Farmers  do  not  be  fools.  Think  of  the  rents  your  fore- 
&ther8  have  paid.  Make  the  landlords  give  you  eheap  land 
and  security  of  tenure,  to  enable  you  to  lire,  and  not  be  bam- 
boozling you  with  the  com  laws,  which  you  have  repealed 
forever.  Come  then  to  the  meeting  and  shout  for  cheap  land, 
tenant-right,  and  protection  from  bad  landlords. 


Homestead  Exemftioml — ^The  following  bill,  to  secure  the 
People  of  New  York  against  the  legal  confiscation  of  their 
Homes  for  the  payment  of  Debts,  was  introduced  to  the  As- 
sembly of  our  State  at  an  early  day  by  Mr.  L.  Wabd  Smith 
of  Rochester,  and  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 

m 

mittee— reported  from  said  Committee  (Feb.  28),  and  conmiiU 
ted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


AN  ACT 

To  exempt  from  Exeeutton  oertftixi  Real  Eitate  of  a  Homeholder  haTing  a 

I         •  •  J  L  ij    I  Family, 

paganda,  journal,  wntmgs,  correspondence ;  he  may  preside  y^  p^^  ^y  ^^  g^^^  ^^  j^^  Ywh,  repretetited  in  Senate  and 


over  all  meetings. 

The  Citizen  Prudent,  Superintendent  of  Finanoes  and  of 
diet,  bakery,  butchery,  cooking,  dairy,  gardening,  fruits,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  receipts  and  ezpenseSf  store  at  St  Louis,  re- 
gisters, accounts. 

The  Citizen  Favard,  Superintendent  of  Qothing  and  Lodg- 
ing, outfit,  washing^^ftumiture,  fuel,  light 

The  Citizen  Montaldo,  Superintendent  of  £dueation  and 
of  Health,  Hygene,  cleanliness.  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  festi- 
vals, amusements,  music,  library,  cabinet  of  natural  {Mlosophy. 

The  Citizen  Witzig, '  Superintendent  of  Indnstry  and  of 


Asaemblff,  do  enact  as/oUowt : 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  property  now  exesiptby  law 
from  sale  under  execution,  there  shall  be  exempt  from  sn<^ 
sale  for  debts  contracted  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  real 
estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  owned  by 
the  debtor  being  a  householder,  and  having  a  ftmily. 

(2.  To  entitle  a  debtor  to  the  benefit  of  such  exemption,  a 
description  of  the  property  claimed  to  be  exempt,  with  a  no- 
tice of  such  claim,  signed  by  the  debtor,  and  proved  or  acknow« 
lodged '  as  deeds  are  required  by  law  to  be  proved  or  acluiow* 
lodged  to  entitle  them  to  be  recorded,  shall  oe  delivered  to  the 
officer  having  such  execution  in  his  hands  for  coUeetion,  prior 
to  any  sale  of  such  real  estate  by  virtue  thereof;  and  in  ease 
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such  real  estate  thai!  have  been  levied  on  and  advertised  for 
sale  prior  to  the  delivery  of  moch  description  and  notice  to  the 
officer,  the  debtor  shall  pay  the  fees  and  expenses  of  such  levy 
and  advertisement  ' 

}3.  In  case  a  description  of  the  property  claimed  to  be  ex- 
empt with  notice  of  such  claim,  provea  or  acknowledged  as 
above  provided,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  deeds  in 
the  Cleric's  office  of  the  connly  where  the  same  may  be  situa- 
ted, prior  to  the  docketing  of  the  judgment  in  the  same 
county,  the  debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  oenefit  of  such  ex- 
emption without  delivering  the  description  or  notice,  or  paying 
fees  or  expenses  as  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act 

}4.  Any  creditor  having  a  judgment  against  such  household, 
er,  which,  independent  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  would  be 
a  lien  on  the  real  estate  claimed  to  be  exempt,  may  cause  such 
real  estate  to  be  advertised  and  offered  for  sale  uinder  execu- 
tion upon  such  judgment  in  the  manner  provided  by  Law,  «id 
if  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  bid  therefor, 
the  sale  shall  be  stopped,  and  the  amount  so  bid  shall  be  re- 
turned with  the  execution,  which  sum  shall  be  considered  for 
one  year  thereafter  the  value  of  such  real  estate ;  if  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  bid  and  the  property  shall  be  bid 
off,  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  debtor,  the  excess  of  such  bid  only, 
over  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  required  to  be  paid,  and 
duplicate  certificates  of  the  facta  of  such  sale  shall  be  made 
by  the  officer  conducting  the  same,  one  of  which  shall  be  filed 
in  the  Clerk's  office  of  3ie  county,  and  the  other  delivered  to 
such  debtor ;  no  conveyance  of  such  real  estate  shall  be  made 
in  such  ca«e,  and  the  same  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from 
sale  for  the  same  debt  or  any  part  thereof. 

J 5.  In  case  such  real  estate  shall  be  bid  off,  not  by  or  in  be- 
f  of  the  debtor,  the  officer  making  such  sale  ahafl  state  in 
the  certificate  thereof^  in  addition  to  what  is  now  required  to 
be  stated  therein,  that  the  real  estate  so  sold  may  be  redeemed 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  judgment  debtor,  or  the  widow,  heirs  or 
devisees  of  such  debtor :  within  one  year  from  the  time  of 
such  sale,  on  payment  to  the  putchaser,  his  personal  repreeen- 
tatives  or  assigns,  or  to  the  offioer  who  made  much  sale,  for 
the  use  of  sucn  purchaser,  of  the  excess  bid  on  such  sale  over 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  interest  on  such  excess  from 
the  time  of  such  sale,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  a  year,  and 
such  redemption  may  be  made  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  debtor, 
or  the  widow,  heirs  or  devisees  of  such  debtor  accordingly ; 
and  upon  such  redemption  being  made  the  sale  of  sueh  real 
estate,  and  the  certificate  of  such  sale  shall  be  null  and  void. 

{6,  The  sum  required  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  a  sale,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  section,  shall  be  the 
excess  only  which  shall  be  bid  for  the  premises  over  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  such  sum  shall  be  applied  first  to  dis- 
charge the  fees  and  expenses  of  such  sale,  and  the  residue  in 
reduction,  or  so  for  as  may  be  necessary  in  satisfaction,  of  the 
amount  due  on  the  execution. 

}7.  No  deed  shall  be  executed  by  the  officer  making  such 
sale,  to  the  purchaser  nor  to  any  person  who  may  have  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  such  purchases,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  or  oUierwise,  until  the  sum  of  one  thousona  dollars 
shall  be  paid  to  such  officer  by  the  person  demanding  the  deed, 
for  the  use  of  the  judgment  debtor;  and  in  case  the  same  shall 
not  be  paid  within  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  sale, 
such  snJe,  and  the  certificate  given  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  null  and  void* 

68.  The  officer  receiving  such  sum  shall  pay  the  same  to  the 
iuogment  debtor,  and  the  same,  and  any  securities  which  shall 
DC  taken  therefor,  and  any  income  thereof,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  taken  for  any  deot  of  such  judgment  debtor  within 
one  year  from  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  such 
debtor. 

}9.  The  crops  which  may  be  raised  upon,  and  the  rents,  is- 
sues and  profits  which  may  be  derivea  from  the  real  estate 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  execution,  in  pursuance  of  this 
adt,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  any  debt  of  such 
judgment  debtor,  within  one  year  from  the  tame  when  such 
crops  may  be  secured  from  the  land,  or  the  rents,  issues  or  pro- 
fiits  may  be  received  b^  the  debtor;  provided  a  description  of 
the  real  estate  and  notice  of  such  claim  shall  be  recorded,  as 

Srovide4  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  before  such  crops  shall 
e  secured,  or  such  rents,  issues  or  profits  received  by  the 
debtor. 

(10.  Thb  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1851. 


BiHtllanq. 


Decluie  ih  the  Pricbs  of  Railwat  Stocks. — ^The  Boston 
Traveler  of  Monday  says,  that  a  reference  to  a  record  of  sales 
of  railroad  shares,  for  a  period  of  about  two  years,  shows  the 
following  result: — 

Prices  within  2  years. 

Connecticut  River    •    .  101 

Old  Colony     ....  95 

Cheshire 84 

Northern 97 

Paasompsie      ....  98 

Vermont  &  Mass.    .    .  74 

Vermont  Central ...  76 

Rutland 96 

Eastern  ......  106 


FeK  4, 1850. 

90  and  91 
65 


61 
66 
68 
S7 
45 
60 
95 
109 
91 
23 
28 


Boston  sod  Blaine    .    .  116 

Boston  and  Worcester  .  117 

Ogdensburg    ....  48 

Norfolk  County  .    .    .  100 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  fall  in  value  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  there  is  a  large  chiss  of  railways — Stonington,  Rea- 
ding, L.  Island,  Norwich  d&  Worcester,  Lexington,  &c.  dice — 
costing  some  tens  of  millions  of  doUars,  which,  from  prices 
quoted,  and  those  merely  nominal,  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  yalue 
— ^not  enough,  nor  one-fourth  enough,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
sums  advanced  for  their  creation. 


At  the  recent  election  in  Wisconsin,  the  question  of  free 
suffrage  was  yoted  upon,  and  decided  m  the  affirmative— the 
yote  showing  4,090  for,  3,603  against  it  This  establishes 
the  right  of  every  male  citizen,  of  whatever  color,  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  yote  at  all  elections  in  the 
State. 


<••> 


It  is  estimated  that  150  religious  newipapers  are  published 
in  this  country,  circulating  above  half  a  million  of  sheets  every 
week. 


A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
appropriating  (30,000  per  year  for  the  removal  of  free  negroes 
to  Africa. 


<>■» 


At  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Convention  recently  held  in  New  York 
city,  it  was  stated  that  $18,000,000  worth  of  boota  and  shoes 
are  manufactured  annually  in  Massachusetts;  yet  the  demand 
is  beyond  the  supply. 


.  Tee  Lake  Trade  of  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  year 
ending  1849,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  nearly  $75,000,000 
in  value.  This  commerce  is  said  to  double  itself  every  four 
years.    In  1844  it  was  more  than  $34,000,000. 


Tffls  Author  of  Jjlke  Eths. — The  London  eonrespondent 
of  the  National  Intelligence,  in  a  late  letter,  says— Miss  Bronte, 
the  author  of  **  Jane  Eyre,"  and  **  Shirley,"  is  the  survhror  of 
three  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne,  who  have  each  been 
before  the  pnblks  under  the  assumed  name  of  BelL  Cbsiiotto 
as  Currer  Bell,  Emily  as  Ellis  Bell,  and  Anne  as  Aeton  BelL 
Emily  publiriied  a  volume  of  poems  under  her  assumed  name 
of  Ellis  Bell;  tod  Arnie  wrote « WUdflild  Hall"  as  Acton 
Bell :  Emily  and  Anne  both  died  consumptiye ;  but  Charlotte 
remains,  and  we  hope  will  long  continue  to  do  so,  to  amuse 
and  instmet  the  world  with  some  more  of  the  IneubntSons  of 
Cuirer  Bell. 
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Electric  J^ioht — ^A  Substitute  fob  Labifs. — Thfi  idea 
of  producing  lights  that  riiould  displace  the  use  of  lamps  by 
means  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  not  new :  so  attempts  to  pro- 
pel machinery  by  steam  were  made  long  before  steamboats 
were  made.  But  now  electrical  lights  give  promise  soon  of 
being  a  practical  reality.    We  have  previously  alluded  to  the 


experiments  in  progress  in  London,  by  itf  r.  Straite.    He  has  I  New  York  State  Stocks 


<>•» 


brought  his  apparatus  to  produce  such  lesuks  as  to  have  cre- 
ated no  small  panic  in  the  gas  companies  in  London.     His  ap- 
paratus consists  of  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery,  having  an  hun- 
dred cells.    To  each  wire  or  pole  t^  attached  a  |H6oe  of  carbon,  J  pledged  to  redeem  the  ciroalation  of  the  New  York  Free 
artificially  prepared.    The  light  is  produced  by  first  bringing  Banks. 
the  points  of  these  two  pieces  into  contact,  and  then  setting 
them  a  small  distance  apart — ^the  distance  varying  with  tiie  m- 
tonsity  of  the  electric  current.    His  model  battery  produces  a 
light  equal  to  800  wax  candies :  and  what  is  especiaUy  wonder- 
ful about  it  is,  that  all  this  is  done  at  less  than  no  expense. ' 
The  apparatus  is  actually  making  money  while  it  produces  the 
light;  for  the  materials  used  in  the  battery  to  excite  the  electri- 
cal  action  undergo  s  chemical  change  which  enhances  their 
value  as  an  article  of  merchandise.    This  invention  unquestion- 
ably promises  the  most  important  results. 


Noble  act  of  a  Gibl. — ^The  Baltimore  Clipper  states  that 
a  few  evenings  since,  just  after  dark,  a  young  female  residing 
on  the  railroad  near  Sykesville,  observed  that  the  rain  had 
caused  a  part  of  the  embankment  to  give  way,  and  entirely 
cover  up  the  railroad  track.  Knowing  that  the  train  of  ears 
would. pass  along  in  a  short  time,  she  hastily  and  alone  procur- 
ed a  light,  and  set  to  work  to  remove  the  obstruction.  In  a 
few  moments,  however,  she  heard  the  train  approaching  at  a 
fearful  rate,  and  abandoning  her  humane  effort  to  clear  the 
track,  she  took  her  station  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  by 
waving  the  light  to  and  fro,  succeeded  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  engineer.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  presence  of  mind,  courage  and  thonghtfulness  of 
this  young  girl,  the  whole  train  might  have  been  dashed  to 

pieces. 

mm 

Opium  Tbade,  China. — In  1796  this  trade  was  prohibited 
by  the  emperor.  At  that  time  the  annual  import' was  about 
1,000  chests.  At  present,  it  is  nearly  60,000  chests,  or 
7,000,000  pounds!    It  is  estimated  to  destroy  100,000  lives 

annually ! 

■  <»» 

Jay's  MsXiCAir  Wab.— «We  l^am  from  the  Peace  Advocate 
that  Judge  Jay  has  generouBly  presented  to  the  Peace  Society 
the  copy-right  of  his  masteriy  Review  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  stereotype  plates  has  also  given 
them  to  the  same  society,  which  is  making  a  good  use  of  the 
gift  by  printing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  work.  The  cause  of 
peace  and  sighteouflness  cannot  be  better  served  than  by  its 
universal  circuhition. 


^um^ 


Bt  the  law  of  1849,  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Banks, 
whose  charters  are  about  expiring,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  fi«e  banking  system,  and  gradually  deposit 
securities  for  three  years,  and  thus  effect  a  gradual  traoaitioQ 
from  one  system  to  the  other. 

By  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Comptroller,  we  learn 
that  the  whole  number  of  free  banking  associations  is  58;  and 
the  number  of  individual  bankers,  under  the  free  banking  law, 
is  65— total  number  of  free  banks  113.  The  whole  amount  of 
circulating  notes,  countersigned  by  the  bank  department,  and 
to  the  113  banks,  was  on  the  1st  December,  1849, 


911,180,676 ;  for  the  redemption  of  which,  securities  have  beat 
deposited  with  the  comptroller,  in  trast,  to  the  amount  of 
81 1,916,606.    Of  this  amount  there  are : 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, 91,366,044 

Cash  Deposits,      - 148,333 

United  States  Stocks, 1,282,611 


:        .        .  7,239,311 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  Alabama 

Stocks, 1,642,607 

From  this  exhibit  the  reader  ean  judge  of  the  securities 


Shaxsteabe's  Usb  op  Tnos.— Shakspeare  appears  to  have 
done  for  time  what  the  pauiter  has  done  for  space, — thrown  it 
into  penpeclive,  and  given  to  the  remote  and  to  the  near  Ita 
proper  and  dbtinctive  pkce,  coloring,  and  character,  as  each  ex- 
ists in  the  natural  world.  The  one,  upon  the  upright  plane, 
and  (except  colormg)  unvaiied  surfiice  of  a  small  sheet  of  can- 
vas, presents  to  the  spectator's  eye  a  landscape  embracing 
space  from  its  nearest  foreground  through  all  the  varieties  of 
hill  and  valley,  until  the  distances  melt  into  the  imporceptible 
line  where  the  green  earth  or  the  blue  sea  melts  into  the  un- 
distinguishable  horizon  ;\he  other,  within  the  undisturbed  loop* 
hole  of  a  single  watch,  gathers  up  the  passages  and  events  of 
a  transaction,  from  its  remotest  manifestations  down  to  its 
perfect  and  present  consuinmation.  The  arts  of  both  are  of  a 
homogeneous  nature,  and  may  be  at  once  characterized  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  analogous  names  of  the  perspective  of  space 
and  the  perspective  of  time.  The  painter  produces  his  effects 
by  means  of  lights  and  shades,  by  the  force  of  his  foreground 
coloring,  by  atmospheric  effects,  and  the.  gradual  feebleness  of 
his  background  or  distant  tints. .  The  poet  produces  his  by  a 
series  of  dates  skilfully  graduated  through  a  course  of  events, 
from  that  which  is  aetually  vimble  and  palpable  to  the  eye,  to 
those  transmitted  only  to  the  ear,  or  suggested  to  the  epecta- 
tor's  imagination,  through  a  hundred  different  channels,  until 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  is  an  impression  composed 
of  the  visible  and  the  audible,  the  natural  and  the  dramatic,  the 
real  and  the  illusory.  Shakspeare  knew  at  least  as  well  as 
Horace  that 

**  Segnius  irritant  animum  demissa  per  aurea^ 
Quam  qu»  simt  oculia  subjecta  fidelibua." 

Upon  this  well-known  principle  he  contrived  what  one  may 
term  a  chronometer,  consisting  of  a  double  series  of  time  or 
dates :  the  one  illusory,  suggestive,  and  natural ;  the  other  ar- 
tistical,  visible,  and  dramatic ;  the  first  of  whksh  may  be  called 
the  protractive  series,  the  latter,  the  accelerating ;  and  out  of 
the  impressions  thus  unequally  created  he  constructed  a  dra- 
matic system  unknown  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  un- 
practiced  ever  since.  He  was  the  first  discoverer,  and,  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  Ust  practitioner,  of  an  art  whwh 
realizes  in  its  full  sense  the  canon  of  the  Roman  critic — 

^  « ITt  pictura  poeaia"        [M  T.  ffalpin,] 


<••» 


Shipment  op  Paupers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  says,  that  a  British  officer  informed  him,  a  few  months 
since,  that  Colonel  Stafford,  a  large  landholder  in  Ireland,  sent 
out  eleven  hundred  Irish  people,  and  paid  their  passages  to  the 
British  Provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them ;  and 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  Provinces,  the  authorities  immediately 
sent  nine  hundred  of  their  number  to  Boston — ^by  water  to 
Portland,  and  by  railroad  to  this  city !  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  foreign  landlords  are  not  shifting  their  burthens  upon  us. — 
TyanscripL 
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Progressive  Pofuultioh — ^The  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  all  Earope ;  its  popolatioD 
includinjif  the  Aborigines  and  immignuits  may  ezeeed  23,000,000, 
which  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  Europe.  In  August,  1780, 
the  United  States  contained  nearly  fonr  millions  of  people,  in- 
elusive  of  about  700,000  slaves.  In  1800  tiiere  were  6,306,925 
inhabiUnU;  7,239,814  in  1810;  9,654,596  in  1820;  12^66,020 
in  1830 ;  and  17,063,356  in  June,  1840,  of  whom  14,189,705 
were  wldtes.  Since  the  era  of  1812,  the  area  of  the  Union  has 
more  than  doubled.  During  26  years,  to  1843, 1,588,872  per- 
sons  have  migrated  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  North 
America,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1848  there 
arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  189,176  immigrants,  of  whom 
98,061  were  from  Ireland,  51,976  from  Germany,  and  6,415  from 
Scotland.  The  whole  number  of  persons  not  natives  ^o  are 
now  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  nearly  four  millions, 
or  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  In 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1848, 229,483  passengers  arrived 
in  the  United  States;  besides  those  via  Quebee:  136,126  were 
males  and  82,883  females.  Of  these  only  19,299  landed  at 
New  Orleans.  In  1847  and  '48,  507,359  persons  left  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1846  only  129,851. 

Some  think  that  the  accession  of  population  to  the  United 
States  by  immigration  will  soon  reach  500,000  a  year.  Were 
our  country  filled  up  like  Germany,  172  persons  lo  a  square 
mile,  the  population  woald  be  500,000,000.  Europe  contained 
183,000,000  inhabitants  in  1807 ;  m  1848  they  had  increased  to 
262,300,000  in  the  same  era.  Excess  of  population,  enormous 
taxation,  and  the  scarcity  of  subsistence,  has  driven  millions  to 
America  within  the  last  20  years.  At  a  former  period  religious 
persecution  banished  thousands  from  otherwise  happy  homes. 

In  a  few  months  we  will  have  the  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  for  1850,  and  we  have  seen  a  caleuhition  making 
the  population  represented  21,027,527,  and  giving  the  Eastern 
States  25 ;  the  Ididdle,  including  Delaware,  58 ;  Western,  free, 
50 ;  Southern  or  Slave,  78 ;  Representatives  in  Congress,  at 
one  member  for  100,000  persona,  211,  which  is  too  small  a 
number  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  one  representative 
to  100,000  constituents  by  far  too  few. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  will  bring  us  a  decennial  re- 
turn from  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  in  1841  contamed 
26,835403  inhabitants,  and  may  give  a  return  of  nearly 
30,000,000  persons. 
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Ihtemferaiice  III  Great  Britaiii. — From  Parliamentary 
statbtfes  we  learn  that,  while  the  annual  expense  for  bread 
in  Britain  ia  about  (130,000,000,  the  consumption  of  liquor  is 
about  $250,000,000 !  About  (30,000,000  worth  of  grain  ia 
annually  converted  into  intoxicatiog  drinks.  The  dram-tdiops 
andtavema  in  England  alone  are  about  110,000.  London 
alone  has  5000.  Since  these  reports  were  made,  however, 
there  has  been  some  improvement 


<••» 


CoNSUMPnOK  IS  Eholand. — Annual  deaths  about  40,000> 
being  one-ninth  of  the  whole  mortality.  The  largest  proportion 
are  artizans. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Ths  Spmrr  of  thb  Aob  is  designed  to  be  a  media  m  for 
that  Life  of  Divikx  Humavitv,  which,  amidst  the  oimes, 
doubta,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorgauzation,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  iu  a  Confedenicy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAN  beoqme  united  in  Univenal  Brotlier- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

L  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slaveiy,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  LAbor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchai^e  and  Cur- 
rency, Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  Socttty — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

ni.  The  One,  True,  Hdy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  hj  consummate  art — and  communing  with  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

rV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  leoogniied,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  hving  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  ibrm,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  orks  of  Art— records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — ^and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavc«' 
to  be  a  &]thful  mirror  of  human  progress. 


<•■» 


IiiDELXBLE  Dagtterbeottfe.— A  proccss  has  been  discovered 
by  which  a  daguerreotype  impression  is  made  as  indeHble  as  a 
steel  enjgiraving.  To  the  discoverer  of  thin  method  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  has  awarded  a  gold  medal.  A  writer  sajrs  that 
he  has  seen  pictures  prepared  in  this  new  manner  which  will 
bear  any  amount  of  friction,  short  of  a  file  or  sandpaper,  with- 
out injury.  The  process  has  not  been  made  public,  but  we  un- 
derstand the  price  is  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  good  pic- 
tures on  the  old  **  indelible  "  system,  which  are  so  easily  de- 
faced. 
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NATIONAL  OR  LAND  REFORM. 


BT  TBS  cnnonnrATi  national  reform  soaETv. 


Man  has  the  same  riglit  to  tho  free  tue  of  land  that  he 
has  to  anj  other  element  of  nature.  He  stands  precisely 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  JSSarth  that  the  in/unt  does  to 
its  motker'e  hreaet  In  fiust,  there  an  no  other  means  pro- 
vided hj  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the  sustenasioe  of  the 
life  of  either.  Therefore,  whoever  has  a  right  to  live  has 
an  equal  right  to  the  free  use  of  Umd  ;  and  he  who  has  no 
light  to  land  can  have  no  right  to  live.  Any  power, 
therefore,  that  deprives  a  nouui  St  this  right  has  an  equal 
right  to  take  away  his  life. 

There  is  not  a  single  instance  among  the  lower  animal 
tribes  of  any  of  their  spedee  being  systematically  deprived 
of  the  means  neeessaiy  to  their  existeiice  by  others  of  their 
own  kind.  Man,  with  all  his  godhke,  moral  and  social 
attributes,  stands  solitaiy  and  alone  in  this  kind  of  aggres- 
aion. 

No  AU-wise  Power  could  have  designed  that  man  alone, 
of  all  animated  eziitences,  should  be  dependant  on  his  fel- 
low for  the  means  of  supplying  hb  natural  wants ;  or 
that  one  portion  of  his  race  should  be  compelled  to  labor 
and  toil  for  the  subsistence  of  both.  It  has  been  through 
ignorance,  or  a  mistaken  view  of  their  own  true  interests, 
that  the  rulen  of  mankind  have  inflicted  upon  their  fel- 
lows the  great  wrong  of  monopolizing  the  soil  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  others,  thus  niaking  it  a  su^ect  of  barter  and 
sale.  It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  the  landless  toilers  that  the  injustice  has  been, 
and  is  now  being  submitted  to,  and  perpetuated.  But 
from  the  course  of  the  prc^press  of  the  present  age  the 
friends  of  human  rights  fondly  anticipate  that  the  day  of 
its  oppressive  reign  is  most  assuredly  passing  away. 

It  JB  a  truth  BO  obvious  and  self-evident  as  only  to  re- 
quire the  dedaration  to  cause  it  to  make  its  way  rapidly 
through  the  world,  that  JBvery  man  hoe  a  natural,  inhe- 
rent right  to  the  free  uee  of  the  eoU,  without  money  and 
vnthout  price  / 

Yet,  in  this  so-called  free  countiy,  many  are  deprived  of 
this  right :  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  aa  soon  as  possible,  re- 
atored  to  alL  **        -. 


individual  of  any  generation  (nor  government,)  could  have 
had  the  right  to  make  bargains  or  regulations  that  would 
deprive  any  portion  of  any  future  generation  of  their  na- 
tural inheritance,  so  as  to  subject  themselves,  or  their 
successors,  to  a  slavish  dependence. 

Man's  right  to  the  soil  is  Univereai  and  Tnalienahle  ; 
and  this  being  well  ascertained,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
atrocious,  in  uiose  who  are  sensible  of  the  injustice,  to 
allow  this  generation  to  pass  away  with  the  great  and 
growing  evUs  of  land  monopoly  unredressed — ^without  an 
effort  Which,  then,  is  the  safest,  the  speediest,  most  hu- 
mane, and  most  eflectual  way  for  the  soil  to  be  restored  to 


the  people,  so  that  every  £unily  may  enjoy  the  possesmon 
of  an  Independent  Freehold  or  Homestead  f 

The  National  or  Land  Reformers  propose  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  three  following  measures,  to  be  established  by 
law ;  believing  them  competent  to  bring  about  gradually 
the  desired  results  quietly,  peaceably,  and  without  doing 
violence  or  injustice  to  any  one  :*—      « 

L — ^Fbbkdom  of  thb  Pdblio  Lands. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Sitates,  and  the  people 
thereof^  being  essentially  one  and  the  same — ^in  fiict  is  the 
people  themselves — it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  government  can  hold  or  possess  nothing  but  what  ac- 
tually belongs  to  the  people ;  and  whatever  it  may  hold  or 
possess,  it  can  only  be  in  the  capacity  of  a  trustee  or  guar- 
dian, subject  to  the  will  and  control  of  the  people.  The 
Public  Limds,  therefore,  emphatically  belong  to  toe  people 
— ^not  to  government  independent  or  separate  from  me 
people.  Under  thai  view  of  the  subject,  for  government 
to  compel  or  require  a  citizen  to  purchase  £)m  himself 
that  which  already  belongs  to  him  involves  in  the  act  a 
most  glaring  absurdity.  Let  Congress,  therefore,  make 
the  Public  huidBj¥ee  in  Umited  quantities,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  to  aetued  settlers  only.  The 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  this  measure  are  many  and  vari- 
ou%  among  which  are  the  following : — 

First  It  Would  prevent  the  foiling  despots  of  Europe 
from  becoming  the  owners  of  our  soil,  in  quantities  suffi- 
ciently huge  for  the  establishment  of  petty  kingdoms  in, 
various  parts  of  our  country ;  thus  enabling  them  to  op- 
press and  enslave  the  ought-to-be   fr'ee-bom   sons    and 


daughters  of  America.  When  foreign  nabobs  can  purchase 
In  order  that  all  may  enjoy  their  right  in  the  land,  it  is  [twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  acres  <^  our  Public 


neeessaiy  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  appropriate 
to  himself  more  than  a  reasonable  share ;  in  the  possession 
<rf  which  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  him,  as 
well  as  in  the  products  of  the  labor  whidi  he  may  have 
bestowed  upon  it,  from  all  aggression.  This  just  and 
equitable  principle  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  all  sonoalled 
civilized  governments,  and  a  majc»ity  of  the  people  have 
been  deprived  of  their  birthright^  degraded,  and  made  to 
labor  for  the  supp<»rt  and  aggrandizement  of  useless  idlers. 
The  Bight  having  been  discovered  and  promulgated,  it 
ought  to  be  restoirad  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    No 


Lands  m  a  body  it  is  high  time  for  the  landless  citizens  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  resist  the  anti-republican  practice  to 
the  utmost  by  all  constitutional  means  within  their  reach. 
Foreigners,  on  being  admitted  to  thiese  lands,  should  be 
required  to  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens. 
The  country  would  gain  in  resources  by  exempting  them 
from  taxation,  from  three  to  Gve  years ;  after  which,  let 
them  be  admitted  to  frill  dtizenship,  and  receive  a  patent 
deed  for  their  land.  What  could  oind  a  man  stronger  to 
his  country  and  government  than  this !  Nothing.  Think 
you,  would  men  under  si^eh  ctreums^oes  bei  apt  to  rebel 
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against  a  goyernment  which  so  festered,  cherished  and 

{protected  them !  It  could  not  he — ^the  thing  is  impossihle. 
t  is  only  tyrannical  and  oppressive  governments  that  men 
rebel  agiurnt;  to  do  which  is  a  cardinal  virtue — ^^resUt" 
ance  to  tyranny  heinff  obedience  to  GodP 

Could  not  men  thus  situated  be  firmly  relied  upon  to 
defend  their  country  against  foreign  aggression,  their 
homesteads  and  evervthincr  that  makes  life  desirable  at 
stake  t  Would  an  oath  of  allegiance  bind  them  stronger  ? 
Let  common  sense  answer. 

Second.  This  measure  Would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
off  the  surplus  mechanical  and  other  labor  from  the  large 
cities,  and  would  thereby  modif)r  that  deadly  competition 
which  now  oppresses  the  working  classes  in  all  densely 
populated  places ;  and  as  the  price  of  land  in  the  comtiy 
would  diminish,  house-rent  would  fall  in  the  cities ;  but 
the  rewards  for  labor  would  increase,  in  accordance  with 
the  axiom  of  all  political  economists  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  of  supply  and  demaud.  So  the  working 
classes  who  still  remained  in  the  cities  would  have  less  rent 
to  pay,  and  would  also  set  better  wages.  Thus  a  gradual 
equahang  process  would  go  on,  which  would  offer  no  yio- 
lence  nor  injustice  to  any  one. 

The  present  plan  of  surveying  and  laying  off  the  Public 
Lands  IS  admirably  adapted  to  carry  out  the  reform  herein 
advocated.  In  every  township  one  section  in  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  laid  out  in 
small  lots  for  a  village,  for  mechanical  .and  other  pursuits 
not  agricultural ;  and  no  indiyidu^  should  possess  more 
than  two— one  for  a  dwelling  and  one  for  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. ^Persons  so  situated  would  soon  create  capital  suffi- 
cient for  all  good  purposes,  nor  could  it  be  made  use  of  as 
an  engine  of  oppression,  for  the  reason  that  every  man 
being  his  own  landlord,  his  homestead  secure  from  forcible 
seizure  and  sale*  uie  position  of  all  being  equal,  all  at- 
tempts to  oppress  would  of  course  be  snccessfully  resisted, 
and  capital  would  be  reciprooally.used  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  alL 

Third.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken,  and,  we 
betieve,  would  finidly  break  up  the  despotic  governments 
Qf  Europe,  by  drawing  from  them  the  most  industrious, 
energetic  and  valuable  part  of  their  populations — ^leaving 
Einss,  Nobles,  Landlords,  and  paupers  to  form  the  mass 
of  their  people.  This  consideratioi;!  should  be  sufficient  to 
iaduee  every  Anokerioan  Bepublican  to  be  favorable  to  the 
measure..  There  is  no  reason  to  be  frightened  about  over 
pqmlation;  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States  are 
more  than  suffidmit  to  sustain  abundantly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe  I 

Permanent  funded  debts,  money  paid  for  land  or  its 
usage,  and  interest,  on  money,  are  the  great  absorbents  of 
human  industiy,  for  which  labor  receives  no  equivalent — 
not  even  a  shaaow  of  it.  And  this  kind  of  tribute  is  con- 
tinually increasing  and  multiplying  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  products  of  labor,  which  alone  can  J9ay  it  Conse- 
quently, a  time  nmst  come  when  the  annual  amount  of 
this  canker-worm  tribute  will  exceed  the  annual  products 
of  labor ;  in  which  case  those  persons  to  whom  this  tribute 
is  due  will  be  the  owners  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world ! 
And  we  think  nothing  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  stich 
a  feital  result  if  the  present  funding-system  of  civilization 
progresses,  as  it  now  does,  much  longer.  Nothing  can 
sisve  us  from  universal  ruin,  repudiation,  and  bankruptcy, 
save  a^d  except  the  measures  herein  advocated. . 

It  would  be  well  for  the  General  Qovemment  to  ascer- 
tain, as  near  as  possible,  the  amount  of  the  kind  of  tribute 
abovementioned  ii^  the  United  States,  so  that  it  might  be 
compared  with  the  annual  productiom  of  the  country. 
pur  legislators  must  look  to  it. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  legal  establishment  of  property 
in  knd — it  being  a  fiilse  principle,  a  fislse  pivotal  center  in 


the  organization  of  society — ^is  established,  which  divides  it 
into  two  antagonistical  portions,  thus  destroying  the  natu- 
ral and  true  relation  between  noan  and  -man,  must  of  se- 
eessity  generate  a  force  in  the  social  interoourse  of  man* 
kind  in  a  wrong  direction^  producing  almost  all  the  vice, 
crime  and  misery  which  now  so  grievously .  affict  all  so- 
called  civilized  communities.  We,  therefore,  logically 
conclude,  that  if  a  new  pivotal  center  is  established  upon 
the  Public  Lands  of  the  XJnited  States,  recognizing  the 
true  principle^  making  all  the  elements  of  nature  fr^ee  to 
the  use  of  man,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  im- 
pulse to  our  political,  moral,  and  social  intercourse  would 
be  given  in  the  right  direction,  which  would  finally  harmo- 
nize' all  the  relations  of  life,  and  gradually  bring  about 
thai  hi4»py  state  wbieh  all  good  men  ara  so  mmii^y 
looking  for,  without  doing  violence  or  imnatKe  to  any  one. 
It  must  be  so,  or  evil  is  superior  to  goo^  and  the  negative 
superior  to  the  positive. 

The  freedom  of  the  Public  Land  is  objected  to  by  many, 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  injustice  towards  those  who 
have  been  obliged  to  puidbase  their  land.  If  there  ia  any 
weight  in  this  objection,  it  must  hold  equally  good  in  a 
precisely  similar  case.  Suppose  a  man  who  had  fonoerlj 
been  a  slave,  but  had  purchased  his  freedom,  were  to  com- 
plain of  the  wrong  and  injustice  done  him  by  slavdiiolden 
m  setting  their  slaves,  free  without  payncient,  perh^  from 
conscientious  motives;  would  not  such  a  man  be  only 
laughed  at  ?  The  aUurdity  is  too  gUring  not  to  be  seen 
at  a  glance ;  yet  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  involv- 
ed in  the  former  case  than  in  the  Fatter.  If  there  ia  a  dif- 
ference, objectors  onght.  to  show  it.  For  whether  a  man 
be  taken  from  the  land  or  the  land  from  the  man,  the  re- 
sult is  precisely  the  same ;  his  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others.  We  do  not  advocate  the  Russian  doe* 
trine,  that  the  man  belongs  to  the  land^  but  that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  man,  and  being  deprived  of  it,  he  therefine 
looses  a  portion  of  his  manhood,  and  bacx>mes  a  slave. 

Some  object  to  this  measure  on  the  groufid  that  many 
persons  would  not  take  the  land,  even  as  a  gift,  but  would 
rather  prowl  about  the  dties  in  poverty  and  idleneaa.  In 
plain  EngUsh  this  objection  stands  thus  :* — ^Because  some 
persons  will  do  wrong  and  make  themselves  miserable, 
therefore,  those  that  would  do  right,  and  make  themselves 
happy,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

Another  objection  is  frequently  urged  against  this  mea- 
sure on  the  ground  of  inexpediency.  The  olneetors  aay 
that  if  men  could  get  land  without  paying  H>r  it,  they 
could  not  properly  appreciate  its  value,  &a.  To  such  ob- 
jectors we  merely  remark  that,  perhaps,  we  do  not  properly 
appreciate  the  value  of  air  for  breathing  purposes,  because 
we  are  not  taxed  or  made  to  labor  for  it — Suppose,  then, 
that  a  government  should  grant  a  9pQcial  privilege  to  a 
few  rich  men  to  be  called  Lords  of  the  Atmosphere^  with 
power  to  tax  every  body,  except  themselvea,  for  the  use  of 
air ;  those  who  had  money,  or  were  able  to  give  labor,  in  ex- 
change for  it,  might  enjoy  it ;  but  thpse  who  could  give  nei- 
ther should  have  no  air  to.  breathe. — Would  it  be  right  I 
Most  certainly  not  Yet  there  is  quite  as  much  propriety 
in  having  Atmo^ifhere  Lords  aa.mhti'ving  Lema  Lords; 
and  if  the  rulers  of  mankind  could  have  controlled  the  air 
BO  as  to  have  been  able  to  dole  it  out  at  so  much  per  gal- 
lon, or  quarts  they  doubtless,  ere  this,  would  have  imposed 
a  tax  on  their  fellow  men  for  the  use  of  it,  and  in  that  case 
we  might,  prpbably,  be  enabled  to  properly  appredate  its 
value;  every  one,  no  doubt^  would  work  exceedingly  hard 
to  get  some  of  it.  But  the  question  is,  would  it  be  right  I 
If  not  right  in  the  one  case  it  cannot  be  right  in  the  other 
— there  is  no  getting  away  from  this  condu^n.  . 

Other  objectors  tdl  u^  that  this  measure  would  weaken 
and  paralyxe  the  ana,pf  industiy — ^wpuld  restrain  nsan's 
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energies— eheck  usefiil  enterprise,  ^c.  Now,  is  it  a  &ct, 
that  a  man  relaxes  his  energies  in  iodustrial  pursuits  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  anoonnt  ne  receives  of  the  fruits  of  that 
industry — the  len  a  man  gets  for  his  hibor  the  mor€  wil- 
ling he  is  to  perform  it  f  The  assertion  is  ridiculous,  and 
no  sane  individual  can,  for  a  moment,  believe  it ;  all  expe- 
rience  moat  emphaticaUj  contradicts  the  assertion,  and  the 
objection,  there»>re,  is  a  fallacj.  It  is  the  reward  which  a 
man  gets  for  his  labor  that  stimuktes  and  invigorates  him 
to  perform  it:  no  other  cause  could  impel  him  to  it,  aave 
and  except  the  ImuIu 

No  one  would  attempt  to  deny  the  self-evident  truth, 
that  when  a  man's  labor  is  confined  to  his  own  land  his 
reward  is  greater  than  when  employed  on  the  land  of  ano- 
ther. The  aggregate  of  wealth  would,  therafore,  be  in- 
creased ;  and,  bettw  still,  that  wealth  would  mainly  be 
left  in  the  hands  <^v  those  who  produced  it,  by  the  amount 
of  that  oppressive  tribute  which  the  producers  now  pay  in 
the  form  of  land,  rent  and  interest  on  money — >the 
prindnal  absorbents  of  human  industry.  So,  then^  the 
objection  ia  without  foundation. 

Tme,  the  arm  of  speculatbn,  oppression,  and  wrong 
might  be  crippled  and  finally  paralyzed,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  result  is,  perhaps,  the  true  ground  <^  objec- 
tion.. But  that  such  an  effect  would  prove  injurious  to 
society — that  persons  and  property  would  be  less  secure 
than  they  are  now,  or  that  mankind  would  be  more  vicious 
or  less  happy,  remains  for  the  objectors  to  show  how  and 
why.  Th»  question  which  most  deeply  concerns  us  is — 
i$  the  measure  right  f  If  it  is  rights  let  ua  have  it ;  every 
good  and  honest  man  must  be  fovbrable  to  it^  provided  he 
fio  undofstands  it 

When  the  mass  of  the  people  become  independent  iree- 
holders,  they  will  possess  the  means  of  giving  their  children 
such  an  education  as  befits  the  condition  of  a  fine  people, 
and  without  which,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  our  natural 
ri^tB,  this  glorious  Republic  can  never  be  pmserved,  nor 
the  precepts  of  tiie  Gospel  reduced  to  practice.  Let  the 
objectors  show  who  whould  be  iigured  by  it.    . 
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LABOR  AND  THE  POOR. 

(GonlfaiiiML) 

The  transition  is  complete  from  the  compulsory  social- 
ism (to  use  a  much  behed  term)  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts to  the  reigning  ind]\-idualism  of  the  Metropolis ;  from 
the  gregarious  fiEKstory  hands  to  the  solitary  snirt-maker. 
London  seems  emphatically  the  city  of  unsocialized  labor. 
From  the  greiit  slopseller  to  the  poor  slopworker  in  her 
garret  there  is  a  chj^m  of  indifference  and  selfishness  wider 
almost  thiln  that  which  separate  the  clod  from  the 
most  careless  landlord.  Less  labor-lords  than  mere  money- 
lords,  the  employers  for  the  most  part  have  not  the  slight- 
est connexion  with  the  employed,  beyond  the  giving  out 
work  and  paying  for  it,  generally  with  cruel  deductions. 
Men  of  a  low  stamp  of  character  (with  a  few  bright  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Mr.  Shaw,  the  army  clothier)  they  are 
wholly  absorbed  in  money  getting,  and,  from  their  position 
find  feelbgs  are  often  as  much  beneath  the  control  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  landlord  or  cotton-lord  sometimes  foncies 
himself  above  it  The  consequences  are,  an  extreme  of 
misery,  such  as  cannot  be  paralleled  elsewhere ;  and  jet  in- 
terwoven with  that  nmeiT  golden  threads  of  heroism  and 
virtue,  which  show  that  the  largest  ^dties  bear  the  mark  of 
God's  hand  as  well  as  the  most  lovely  landscapes ;  nay, 
that  there  only,  perhaps,  man  reaches  the  very  sublimity  of 
greatness— ^e  suffering  alone  in  a  (arowd.  Even  the  blazer 
war^  of  vice  itself  cfossed  with  that  crimson  weft  of  an- 
guish becomes  less  hatefiil  to  the  eye.  We  turn  with 
shrinking  and  disgust  from  Wiltshire  or  Doeetshire  laborers, 


pigging  their  life-long  by  dozens  in  one  room-*«hildren  and 
adults,  blood-relations  and  strangers,  their  senses  dulled  to 
incest  itself;  we  scarcely  dare  turn  with  unmoistened  eyes 
firom  the  storv  of  the  maddened  mother  prostituting  her- 
self for  her  child's  bread ;  of  the  young  gffls  forced  to  eke 
out  wages  by  prostitution,  for  the  dear  ufo's  sake ;  and  yet 
loathiogitintheir  hearts — flying  ftom  it  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Or  again,  we  pity  the  Suffolk  laborer  stealing  a 
few  turnips  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family ;  we  look  with 
almost  admiration  on  the  smooth-handed  London  pick- 
pocket, competii^,  and  often  in  vain,  for  the  rough  but 
honest  labor  of  the  Docks.  And  nobler  examples  even  than 
these  can  yet  be  set  forth  fix>m  these  precious  records  of 
the  long  Buffaring  and 'patience  of  the  London  poor  in  their 
manly  strugglei  for  honest  labor. 

Strange  and  sad,  indeed,  are  the  pictures  which  these 
Metropolitan  letters  exhibit,  drawn  ftom  God's  own  store- 
house of  Fact  Stranger,  sadder,  terribler  than  all  fiction. 
Look  at  tiie  Spitalfields  weavers,  ^'formeriy  the  only  bot- 
anists in  the  metropolis,"  possessing  within  the  memory  of 
living  num  an  Entom<^ogical  Sodety,  a  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, an  Historical  Societv,  and  a  Mathematical  Society,  all 
maintained  by  the  operatives,— ^Ininging  forth  a  DoHond, 
a  Simpton,  and  an  Edwards — and  then,  in  the  course  of 
this  very  half-century  sedng  their  wages  cut  away  fix>m  them 
year  afkr  year,  fiilling  fsom  14s.  fid.  (average^  in  1824  to 
7s.  in  1830;  and  to  6s.  fid.  in  1840;  till  the  second  or 
third-i«te  weavers  are  foi^nd  living  twenty-three  persons  in 
a  house,  tasting  sometimes  animal  food  once  a  month, 
while  they  produce  maroon-colored  velvets  ^  for  ladies  to 
wear  and  B/Sxnm  them,  and  make  themselves  hirndsome." 
Look  at  the  three  thousand  laborers  scuffling  every  morning 
at  the  London  Dodc-gates  for  a  single  day's  hire  of  half-a- 
crown,  and  if  failifig  of  admission  waiting  in  the  yards  br 
the  day  long,  on-  the  chance  of  earning  4d.  an  hour  if 
wanted  for  some  stray  8hip,-r-the  average  earnings  of  the 
whole  class  not  exceeding  6s.  a  week  throughout  the  year ; 
while  an  easterly  wind  will  throw  7,000  out  of  employ, 
or,  with  their  dependents,  20,000 !  Look  at  the  slop-work 
tailors,  the  men  receiving  Ss.  fid.  for  the  coats  they  made 
at  6s.  Id.  two  years  ago, — sometimes  eating,  drinking, 
slewing,  working  in  one  room,  as  maav  as  ever  the  room 
will  contain ;  the  women  earning  at  the  best  from  4s.  6d. 
to  68.  per  week,  let  them  sit  from  eight  in  the  moning  till 
ten  at  night,  and  paying  out  of  that  Is.  fid.  for  trimmings 
and  fid.  for  candles  every  week,  so  that  altbgethw  they 
earn  about  8s.  in  the  six  days,---hopeless  creatures,  that 
**  never  knew  a  rise,  but  continual  reductions  T  Look  at 
the  shirtrmaker,  making  shirts  for  28,  a  dozen  that  were 
8s.  fid.  eight  years  ago;  her  usual  time  of  work  '^from  five 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  winter  and  summer  ;^ 
when  there  is  a  press  of  business  getting  up  often  at  two 
fiind  three  in  Cbe  morning,  and  ^  carryiuff  on  "  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day,  merely  lying  £>wn  in  her  clothes 
to  take  a  nap  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  for  ^  the  agitation  of 
mind  never  lets  one  lie  longer ;  and  for  all  this  toil  earning 
on  an  average  2s.  lOM.  per  week,  or  2s.  clear,  after  deduct- 
ing cotton  and  candlea, — a  hopeless  creature,  too,  tibat 
^  never  knew  them  to  raise  the  price  I"  Look  at  the  waist- 
coat-maker,-r-her  average  earnings  about  ds.  to  48.  a  week, 
out  of  which,  all  deductions  made,  she  has  about  Is.  10|d. 
to  live  upon ;  she,  too,  one  who  has  found  ^  prices  con- 
timudly  going  down,"  and  ^  never  knew  an  advance,"  and 
yet  knows  persotis  ^  who  get  even  lower  prices  than  she 
does ;  oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  lower  T  Look  at  the  workers 
for  the  army^elodtters,' — ^tbe  one  working  for  the  soldiers 
and  marin^  and  receiving  fid.  for  jackets  that  fourteen 
years  ago  used  to  be  Is.  4d.,  for,  ''you  know  they  lower 
them  always,"  earning  IBs.  a  week  on  an  avenge,  and  find- 
ing her  own  ihread ;  the  others  working  for  the  convicts, 
earning  8s.  a  week  when  in  full  woric,  and  hafkig  to  de- 
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duct  thread  and  candles,  '*  which  ia  quite  half;  whilst  of 
the  trowsere-stitchor  '^the  most  she  ever  earned  was  2s.  a 
week,  and  that  her  girl  helped  her  a  good  bit  ?*  By  the 
side  of  such  misery  the  staynititcher  seems  almost  wealthy 
with  her  average  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  clear,  deducting  can- 
dles ;  and  yet  she,  too,  tells  her  tale  of  falling  wages :  thirty 
years  ago  she  has  made  as  much  as  I7s.  6d.  for  her  week^s 
work,  and  now  the  most  she  can  make  is  8s.  6d.  But  the 
shoe-binder,  again,  ^  generally  works  about  eighteen  hours 
a  day,**  and  makes  a£>ut  eight  pair  of  boots — *'for  getting 
them  ont  and  taking  them  m  all  takes  times  ;^  and 
eight  pair  of  boots  at  2|d.  clear  bring  in  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  candles,  and  they  come  to  6d. 
a  week,  leaving  one  shilling  clear ;  and  here,  too,  the  prices 
were  much  better  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  "  The  best 
Masting'  boots  were  Is.  6d.,  and  some  2s.,  then ;  .now  I 
should  get  5d.  and  7d.  for  the  same  kind  of  work."  If 
the  8tock*maker,  employing  a  *'  hand  "  and  a  little  girl,  can 
dear  about  68.  a  week,  her  tale  of  falling  wages  opens  as 
dire  a  prospect  for  the  future.  She  rememben  ^'the  prices 
of  the  Kaplers  being  8s.  6d.  a  dozen — they're  8s.  6d.  to  4s. 
DOW."  Tlie  prices  have  &llen  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  within  tnis  last  year  and  a  half.  The  mantle-makw 
sits  upon  an  average  at  her  work  horn  nine  in  the  morning 
fall  eleven  at  night, — ^^*  often  longer,  seldom  less," — and 
makes  about  4s.  8d.  a  week  when  m  work — the  ^  slacks  " 
oceurring  twice  in  the  year,  and  being  of  three  months 
each.  The  upholsterer  may  earn  in  a  week  from  10s.  to 
128. ;  but  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  are  so  great  that 
^  for  the  last  two  years  she  has  not  earned  4a.  a  weekf 
taking  one  week  with  the  other,  while  ^^the  prices  paid  to 
the  work-people  have  decreased  materially  within  the  last 
five  years,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  in  bed  ftirnitufe.  The 
worker  in  furs  repeats  the  same  tale  of  Ming  wages. 
**  The  prices  have  fallen  a  great  deal  within  the  last  five 
yean.  Every  year  it  gets  worse  and  worse.  The  prices 
have  come  down  fully  a  shilling  a  dozen  since  1846.  We 
could  then  earn  with  the  same  labor  12s.  where  we  can 
now  earn  8fl."  And  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  she  may  earn  8s.,  while  for  the 
other  four  she  does  not  get  more  than  28.  a  week  upon  an 
average.  The  embroiderer  gets  Is.  to  Is.  dd.  the  dress, 
what  she  used  to  have  58.  and  6s.  for,  and  more  than  that. 
**  Why  they  are  paying  now  2$.  6d.  for  cardinals  that  IVe 
had  16s.  for."  She  can  earn  ,12s.  ;i  week  on  twelve  hours 
work  a  day;  but  her  weekly  earnings  ** for  the  whole  of 
the  year  haven't  ^been  more  than  2s.  take  one  week  with 
another;  and  three  years  agoshe  used  to  make  158.  to  16s. 
m  week  r^ular,  and  that  with  perfect  ease."  The  garter- 
maker  works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
to  earn  about  4s.  a  week  clear ;  she  has  idways  worked  at 
the  same  prices,  but  '*  they  told  her  the  last  time  she  was 
at  the  warehouse  that  she  must. do  the  work  for  something 
cheaper,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  so  low."  The  brace- 
maker, — and  h^e  f^n  we  are  stooping  over  almost  in- 
credible depths  of  misery,— earns  *' about  Is.  to  Is.  3|d. 
every  week,  working  six  days  of  twelve  hours,  and  finding 
cotton  and  candles,  and  has  three  months'  sUick  in  the  year, 
during  which  she  gets  about  4^d.  every  week,  paying  a 
half-penny  worth  of  cotton.  Tbe  prices  fell  the  summer 
before  last  from  3|d.  a  dozen  to  8d.,  from  6d.  to  5d.  Of 
course  the  poor  creatures  who  are  reduced  thus  fiir  cannot 
live  by  their  own  exertions.  The  husband  of  the  woman 
last  spoken  of  is  a  hawker  of  groundsel,  and  making  from 
4s.  to  5a.  a  week  in  the  summer^  and  86.  to  48.  in  the  winter ; 
and  he,  too,  used  to  set  a  Id.  nine  or  ten  years  ago  for  the 
same  bunches  which  ne  now  sells  for  ^ 

But  what  do  tbey  do  who  have  no  hosbands  or  lovers 
— ^for  concubinage  is  of  courae,  frequent — ^to  eke  out  their 
earnings,  or  who  have  burdens  to  provide  far  ?    listen:  — 

I  mk^  nokskkm  trousers.    I  get  7d.  and  6d.  per  pair. 


I  can  do  two  pairs  in  a  day,  and  twelve  when  there  m  full 
employment  in  a  week.  But  some  weeks  I  have  no  work 
at  all.  I  work  from  six  in  the  morning  ^  ten  at  night ; 
that  is  what  I  call  my  day's  work.  When  I  am  fully  em- 
ployed I  get  from  Ts.  to  8s.  a  week.  My  expenses  out  of 
that  for  twist,  thread,  and  candles,  are  about  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
leaving  me  about  6s.  a  week  dear.,  But  there's  coab  to 
pay  for  out  of  this,  and  that's  at  the  least  6d.  more ;  so  5fi. 
and  6d.  is  the  very  outside  of  what  I  earn  when  I  am  in 
full  work. . . .'.  .Taking  one  week  with  another,  all  the  year 
around,  I  don't  make  above  3s.  clear  money  each  week. . . . 

The  trouser  work  is  held  to  be  the  best  paid  of  all My 

fiither  died  when  I  was  five  years  of  age.  My  mothw  is  a 
widow  upwards  of  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  seldom  has 
a  day's  work.  Generally  onoe  in  the  week  she  is  employed 
pot-scouring ;  that  is,  cleaning  publicans'  pots.  She  is  paid 
4d.  a  doaen  for  that,  and  does  about  four  dozen  and  a  hal^ 
so  that  she  gets  Is.  6d.  in  the  day  by  it.     For  the  real  she 

is  dependant  upon  me We  can  earn  together,  to  keep 

the  two  of  us,  from  4s.  6d.  to  58.  each  week ;  ont  of  this  we 
have  to  pay  Is.  rent,  and  there  remains  4l8.  6d.  to  48.  to 
find  us  both  in  food  and  clothing.  It  is,  of  eouise,  impos- 
sible for  us  to  live  upon  it,  and  the  consequence  is  I  am 
obliged  to  go  a  bad  w^y. ...  .1  was  virtuous  when  I  first 
went  to  work,  and  I  remained  so  till  this  last  twelvemonth. 
I  struggled  very  hard  to  keep  myself  chaste,  but  I  found 
that  I  couldn't  get  food  and  clothing  for  myself  and  mother, 
so  I  took  to  live  with  a  young  man. . . .  Many  young  girls 
at  the  shop  advised  me  to  go  wrong.  They  told  me  how 
comfortable  they  was  oflf;  they  said  they  coukl  get  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  and  good  clothes.    There  isn't  one  yoong 

girl  as  can  get  her  living  by  slop-work It  stands  to 

reason  that  no  one  can  live  and  pay  retit  and  find  clothes 

upon  ds.  a  week I  am  satified  th»e  is  not  one  yomg 

giri  that  works  at  slop-work  that  is  virtuous,  and  there  are 
some  thousands  in  the  trade..... I've  heard  of  numbers 
who  have  gone  from  slop-work  to  the  streets  altogether  for 
a  living,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  t^ng  my- 
self unless  something  better  turns  up  for  me.  If  I  was 
never  to  speak  no  more,  it  was  the  little  mOney  I  got  by 
my  labor  that  led  me  to  go  wrong. . .  .1  know  how  horrible 
all  this  is.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  to  have 
subsisted  upon  a  dry  crust  and  water  rather  than  be  as  I 
am  now. 

(Jo  \»  OanUimod.) 


From  Tleknor^  Biiftofy  oT  Sptahih  Lllsatan. 

COLUMBUS. 

"  But  the  great  voyagings  of  the  Spaniards  were  not 
destined  to  be  in  the  East  The  Portuguese,  led  on  origi- 
nally by  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  most  extraordiniuy  men 
of  his  age,  had,  as  ;t  were,  already  appropriated  to  them- 
selves that  quarter  of  the  world  by  discovering  the  easy 
route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  both  by  the  right 
of  discovery,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  well-known  Papal 
bull  and  the  equally  well-known  treaty  of  1479,  had  can- 
tioasly  cut  off  their  great  rivals,  the  Spaniards,  from  all 
adventure  in  that  direction ;  leaving  open  to  them  only  the 
wearisome  waters  that  were  stret^ed  out  unmeasm^ed  to- 
ward the  West.  Happily,  however,  there  was  one  man  to 
whose  courage  even  the  terrors  of  this  unknown  and  dread- 
ed ocean  were  but  spurs  and  incentives,  and  whose  gifted 
vision,  though  sometimes  dasfizled  from  the  height  to  which 
he  rose,  could  yet  see,  beyond  the  waste  of  waves,  that  broad 
continent  which  his  fervent  im^nation  deemed  needful  to 
balance  the  world.  It  is  true,  Columbus  was  not  bom  a 
Spaniard.  But  his  spirit  was  eminently  Spanish.  His  loy- 
alty, his  religious  £udi  and  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  great 
and  extraordinary  adventure,  were  all  Spanish  rather  than 
Italian,  and  were  all  in  harmoay  with  theSpaniab  national 
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character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory.  His  own 
eyes,  he  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross  as  it  slowly 
rose  for  the  first  time  above  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
mnnoUnctng  to  the  world  the  final  and  absolute  overthrow 
of  the  infidel  power  in  Spain ;  and  from  that  period — or 
one  even  earlier,  when  some  poor  monks  from  Jerusalem 
had  been  at  the*  camp  of  the  two  sovereigns  before  Granada, 

E raying  for  help  against  the  unbetievenr  in  Palestine — he 
ad  conceived  the  grand  pMjeet  of  consecrating  the  untold 
wealth  he  trnsted.  to  find  in  his  westward  discoveries  by 
devoting  it  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City  and  sepulchre 
of  Christ ;  thus  achieving,  by  his  single  power  and  resources, 
what  all  Christendom  and  its  i^es  of  crusades  had  fiiiled 
to  accomplish. 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindzed  ideas  took  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in.  his  later 
journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to  his  otherwise 
qniet  and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated  and  impassioned 
like  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  true,  t^t  his  adventurous 
spirit,  when  the  mighty  mission  of  his  life  was  upon  him, 
rose  above  all  this,  and,  with  a  purged  vision  and  through 
a  clearer  atmosphere,  saw,  ftom  the  outsel,  what  he  at  last 
so  gloriously  accomplished ;  but  still,  as  he  presses  onward, 
there  not  unfrequently  break  from  him  woi^  which  leave 
no  doubt  that  in  his  secret  heart,  the  foundations  of  his 
great  hopes  and  purposes  were  hdd  in  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  illusions  that  are  ever  permitted  to  fill  the  hu- 
man mind.  He  believed  himself  to  be,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  inspired ;  and  to  be  chosen  of  Heaven  to  fulfil  certain 
of  the  solemn  and  grand  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  wrote  to  his  sovereigns  in  1501,  that  be  had  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  his  voyages  to  the  Indies,  not  by  virtue 
of  human  knowledge,  but  by  a  Divine  impulse,  and  by  the 
force  of  Scriptural  prediction.  He  declared  that  the  world 
could  not  continue  to  exist  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  longer,  and  that  many  a  year  before  iiiat  period 
he  counted  Um  recovery  of  the  Holy  City  to  be  sure.  He 
expressed  his  heKef,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  about 
which  he  cites  the  fiaiioiful  speculations  of  Saint  Ambrose 
and  Saint  Augustin,  would  be-  found  in  the  southern  re- 
gions of  those  newly  discovered  lands,  which  he  describes 
with  so  <*harming  an  amenity,  and  that  the  Orinoco  was 
one  of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  (rom  it;  intimating  -at 
the  same  time,  that,  perchance,  he  aloiie  of  mortal  men 
would^  by  the  Dirine  will,  be  enabled  to  reach  and  eiQoy  it. 
In  a  remarkable  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  addressed  to  his 
sovereigns  from  Jamaica  in  1508,  «id  written  with  a  ibroe 
of  style  hardly  to  be  ibund  in  any  thing  similar  at  the 
same  period  he  gives  a  moving  account  of  a  miraeulous 
vision,  which  he  believed  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  fi>r 
his  consolation,  when  at  Veragua,  a  few  months  before,  a 
body  of  his  men,  sent  to  obtain  salt  and  t^ater,  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  natives,  thus  leaving  him  outside  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  great  peril. 

^My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people,"  he  says, 
^  were  in  a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  waa  left 
aoKtary  on  a  coast  so  dangerous,  with  a.  strong  fever  and 
grievously  worn  down.  Hope  of  esc^ie  was  dead  within 
me.  I  Climbed  aloft  with  difficulty,  calling  anxkMnly  and 
not  without  many  tears  ibr  help  upon  your  Majestias'  capr 
tains  from  all  the  lour  winds  of  heaven.  But  none  made 
me  answer.  Wearied  and  still  moaning^  I  fell  asleep,  and 
heard  a  pitiftil  voice,  which  said:  *0  fool,  and  slow  to  trust 
and  serve  thy  God,  the  God  of  i^l !  What  did  He  more 
lor  Moses,  or  for  David  his  servantf  Bver  since  tlioa  waat 
bom,  thou  hast  been  His  espeoial  chaige.  When  He  saw 
thee  at  the  age  wherewith  Her  was  content,  Ha  made  thy 
name  to  sound  marvelously  on  the  earth.  The  Indies, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  worid,  and  so  rich.  He  gave  to  ^e 
for  thine  own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  toothers  as  seemed 
good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  therpoww^to  do  sow    Of 


the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean,  which  were  bound  up  with 
such  mighty  chains.  He  hath  given  unto  thee  the  keys. 
Thou  hast  been  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  thou  hast  gained 
an  honored  name  among  Christian  men.    What  did  He 
more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  he  led  them  forth  from 
^ypt  f  or  for  David,  whom  fVom  a  shepherd  He  made  a 
king  in  Judea  f    Turn  thou,  then,  again,  unto  Him  and 
confess  thy  sin.    His  mercy  is  infinite.  Thine  old  age  shall 
not  hinder  thee  of  any  great  thing.    Many  inheritances 
hath  He,  and  very  great.     Abraham  was  above  a  hundred 
years  old  when  he  begat  Isaac ;  and  Sarah,  was  she  young  f 
Thou  callest  for  uncertain  help ;  answer.  Who  hast  afflicted 
thee  so  much  and  so  often  }     God  or  the  world  ?    The 
privileges  and  promises  that  God  giveth  He  breaketh  not; 
nor,  after  he  hath  received  service,  doth  He  say  that  thus 
was  not  his  mind,  and  that  His  meaning  was  other.  Neither 
punisheth  He  in  order  to  hide,  a  refusal  of  justice.     What 
He  promiseth,  that  He  fulfiileth,  and  yet  more.    And  doth 
the  world  thus  f    I  have  told  thee  what  thy  Maker  hath 
done  fer  thee,  and  what  He  doth  for  all.    Even  now  He 
in  part  showeth  thee  the  reward  of  the  sorrows  and  dangers 
thou  hast  gone  through  in  serving  others.'    All  this  heard 
I,  as  one  half  dead ;  but  answer  had  I  none  to  words  so 
true,  save  tears  for  my"  sins.    And  vriiosoever  it  might 
be  that  thus  spake,  he  ended,  saying,  'Fear  not;  be 
of  good  cheer ;  all  these  thy  griefs  are  written  in  mar- 
ble, and  not  without  cause.'    And  I  arose  as  soon  as  I 
might,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days  the  weather  became 
calm." 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1500,'Columbus  died  at  Val- 
ladolid,  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  old  man ;  Kttle  com- 
prehending what  he  had  done  for. mankind. 


4»4 


THE  FISHERHAIV'S  BOT. 

On  the  south  bank  of  river  Esk,  at  its  confluenoe  with 
the  German  Ocean,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  pio- 
turesque  and  thriving  town  of  Montrose,  atanda.tho 
fishing  village  of  Ferr^len.  Some  seventy  years  ago,  there 
dwelt  in  one  of  its  little  huts  a  young  fisherman  and  his 
wife,  remarkable  aBke  for  their  Abar  and  industrious  habits 
and  idomitable  spirit  of  perseverance.  They  began  the 
world  with  no  capital,  and  roughed  its  thorny  path  wiUi 
few  friends;  but,  as  their  cares  multiplied,  new  fields  were 
opened  up  for  the  employment  of  their  industrial  skill,  and 
new  sourees  were  sueoessf ally  cultivated,  under  circumstan^ 
oes  of  the  most  remarkable  and  encouraging  kind. 

In  those  days,  few  of  the  fishermen  on  tl^  east  ooaat  of 
of  Scotland '  would  venture  beyond  what  was  technically 
called  **"  the  rock-fit," — ^in  other  words,  the  seashore,-— for 
fishing;  but  our  hero  of  the  oar,  in  the  preaent  can,  waa 
ill  at  ease  under  such  limitation.  He  had  firequently  met 
with  a  number  of  Dutch  fishermen,  who  used  to  take  shel- 
ter with  their  ^  busses,"  or  fishing  crafts,  in  the  harbcsr  of 
Stonehaven,  and  from  these  he  learned  that  about  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  off  lay  the  ''  Dutch"  as  well  as  the  ""  Dmger 
Bank," — a  mountain  in  the  deep,  stretching  from  the  Ork- 
ney Islands  to  the  harbor,  where  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  from  the  tiny  i^rat  to  the  bottle- 
nosed  whale.  Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  explore  this 
mine,  and  having  now  saved  a  few  pounds,  the  reward  of 
induatry  and  economy,  a  half^lecked  boat  was  purchased, 
rigged  out  after  the  smack  fiuhion,  and  fitted  with  all  the 
appointments  of  the  deep-sea  fishery.  In  this  enterprise 
he  was  joined  by  a  few  mora  daring  spirit^  and  taaing 
with  him  one  of  his  boys^  set  out  on  t^e  evening  of  a  fine 
summer  day  to  try  the  adventure.  The  effort  succeeded. 
Fish  of  a  larger  siie,  of  a  greater  variety,  and  finer  quality, 
were  thenceforth  landed  in  Ferryden,  and  the  maricet  retuna 
in  money  and  pioviBiooa(fi8k  being  then  sold  by  barter) 
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were  of  the  most  profitable  character.  But  he  was  not 
sataafied  with  the  result  of  this  experiment  The  risks  were 
greati  and  the  letums,  though  good,  not  equivalent  to  the 
tear  and  wear  of  the  service.  Bv  accident,  the  attention 
of  the  young  fisherman  was  called  to.  the  cod  and  ling 
fisheries  on  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  and  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  draw  something  from  the  treasure  of  that  wintry 
deep.  This  project  necessarily  involved  considerable  addi- 
tional expense.  But  ^  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,'' 
and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case,  fi)r,  in  a  few  months,  a 
fine  sloop  was  got  ready,  an  experienced  crew  of  fishers 
engaged,  and,  in  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  the 
project  was  formed,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
promoteiB  were  realized.  By  and  by,  our  fisherman  be- 
came a  sailor,  and  the  sailor  became  an  owner,  until  he 
both  owned  and  conunanded,  in  the  coasting  trade,  one  of 
the  smartest  and  tidiest  little  crafts  that  sailed  fiN>m  the  port 
of  Montrose. 

In  all  these  adventures,  the.  boy  Joseph  was  engaged. 
He  tbiled  with  his  fiither  at  the  oar  of  the  fishing-boat  and 
at  the  helm  of  his  sailing  vessel.  He  was  a  willing  boy,  and 
inherited  all  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  his  parents.  But 
it  was  not  the  wisn  of  his  parents  that  Josei^  should  con- 
tinue at  the  sea,  and,  having  removed  from  Ferryden  to 
Montrose,  he  was  sent  to  schooX  to  learn  at  least  the  elements 
of  a  common  education.  While  at  school,  Joseph  discover- 
ed remariLable  genius  for  the  mathematics,  an  aptitude  for 
languages,  and  was  always  characterized  by  an  idomita- 
ble  spirit  of  perseverance  and  self-wilL  Near  to  the  re- 
sidence of  his  parents>  who  lived  in  a  plain  but  substan- 
tial and  comfortably-furnished  old-fashioned  iiouse  in  Mur- 
ray-street, a  worthy  burgess  carried  on  business  under  the 
sign  of  the  "  peslle  and  mortar,"  to  whom  Joseph  was 
apprenticed  as  a  druggist,  somewhat,  we  understand,  against 
his  will.  While  encaged  in  the  fiuthful  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  the  dru(j^ery  of  this  apprenticeship,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  becoming  some  day  or  other  a  great 
man ;  and  then  it  was  thai  he  gave  himself  up  to  study, 
choosing  for  his  tanetum  the  attb  room  of  his  fiither's 
house,  and  ibr  his  motto  ^  persereraoce."  Early  and  late 
he  toiled  at  his  books,  and,  in  a  few  years^  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  devoted  disciples  of  Eaoulapius  of 
which  the  north  of  Scotland  could  boast 

Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the  medical 
sdKK)!  of  Edinburg  afforded, -he  spent  some  time  in  that 
city  amdifying  for  the  degree  of  ^  surgeon,^  and  having  at 
length  obtained  Iob  diploma,  the  patronage  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  countiy  of  great  influence  in  hi^^  quarters  was 
promised  in  his  behalfl  Time  passed,  and  Joseph  had  to 
realize  the  tamth  that  '^hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
flick ;"  but,  at  last  throwing  himself  entirely  on  his  own 
resources^  he  pushed  his  way  forward,  and  got  an  appoint- 
ment, or  rather  a  footing,  in  ihe  medical  steff  of  the  East 
India  Oompany.  When  in  India,  Joseph's  talents  as  a  Im- 
guist  soon  attracted  observation,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
fow  years,  he  found  the  office  of  ** interpreter"  fiir  more 
lucratiye,  and  much  more  safe  and  comfortable,  than  that 
cf  adminntering  medicine  or  splicing  broken  bones.  From 
one  thing  to  another,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  merchant- 
princes  <x  the  East,  he  plodded  upwards  and  onwards,  now 
making  a  trading  visit  to  Enghmo,  and  anon  returning  to 
Bombay,  until  he  gained  a  handsome  competency,  on  which, 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  he  retired  firom  the  active  com- 
merce of  desultovy  Hie. 

But  Joseph  could  not  live  in  the  quiet  seclusion  c»f 
his  fionily.  His- tanperament  wouki  not  let  him  rest; 
and,  havii^  an  earpest  desire  to  benefit  society,  he  sought 
8  field  wherein  he  could  bring  his  talents  and  expeiience 
to  bear  in  futherance  of  the  common  good.  Sincerely  de- 
ploring the  comiption  which  he  saw  prevalent  in  the  ad- 
ifnnislfalion  of  pahSc  affiurs,  he  seizeq  a  favombte  oiq>oe* 


tunity  of  presenting  himself  to  a  Scotch  constitiieiu^,  sod 
was  returned  as  weir  representative  in  Psrhament  For 
twenty-nine  years  has  the  fisherman's  boy  enjoyed  Urn 
honorable  position,  and  he  now  sits  in  St  Stephen's  as  \» 
did  at  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  representative  of  Mon- 
trose, his  native  town. 

Such  is  a  brief  ouUine  of  the  rise,  pn^gress,  and  prennl 
position  of  Josxfb  Hums.— JJc^^^'t  Weekly  Instructor, 


Tnm  th»  WwMnglniriy , 

OVQl-SEA  SKETCHES. 


BT  D.  W.  BARTLETT. 


XHroUSH  TAZAnOH    AND  RXPftSSSKTATIOV. 

Not  long  since  I  took  occaaion  to  refer  to  the  ioiqiiitoQi 
burthen  of  tiutatmn  imposed  by  the  English  GovennMOt 
upon  the  people,  which  is  greatly  aogmented  bj  the 
pension  list  The  original  idea  of  granting  pensioH 
to  distinguished  litorarr  or  political  persons  who  vert 
in  poverty  has  been  wholly  lost,  and  though  nesrijfife 
millions  of  dollan  are  paid  yearly  in  pensions^  not  mon 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  that  enormous  smooot 
goes  to  literary  or  scientific  nMu — the  great  balance  being 
swaUowed  up  by  the  laay  sons  and  daughters  of  lords, 
viscounts  and  bishops^  While  thait  sweet  bat  uokt 
tunate  poetess,  Frances  Browne — ^the  blind  songstress-^ 
but  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  aa  a  pension^  there  sre  s 
dozen  of  royal  and  noble  proatituies  who  receive  a  hundnd 
times  the  sum..  While  Campbell  was  receiving  his  scaotf 
#800  a  year,  and  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  MatorinoDij 
#260,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a  nobleman^s  concubine^  was  le- 
ceiving  $6,000  annually  from  the  government  for  do  seni* 
ces  rendered,  ibr  no  peculiar  talents  and  gernos,  bat,  nther, 
as  a  reward  for  &  life  of  adultery.  If  the  money  were  gives 
by  men  who  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  aa  they  plesw  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing;  bat  it  is  filehed firom  tlie 
pockets  of  the  starving  people. 

Foar  individuals  take  1100,080  annually  fiwm  the  Foitr 
Office  Revenue,  two  of  whom  aro  children  on  the  left  </ 
the  miserable  Charles  II.  Thus  the  present  jK^alstioB</ 
England  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  deoAuchenes  of  s  king 
who  Hved  years  belbre  they  were  bom — fer  the  penaioD  is 
in  perpetuitv.  -The  salaries,  of  the  officiab  of  the  goven- 
ment  are  all  enormous  in  comparison  with  our  own.  TIm 
Governor  of  Vermont  gets  a  salary  of  $600  a  yesr,  vhile 
the  BritiBh  Governor  (I  Canada  gets  $80,000.  The  Ud 
ChaBcell<N»  receives  $70,000;  the  Governor  <d  IreM 
$120,000;  the  Lord  lieutenant,  $100,000;  and,  beside 
these,  there  are  twenty  minor  oflkiak  who  leoeive  « 
laige  (or  laiger)  sahuies  as  our  own  FreBident,  snd  boom 
hundreds  of  others  with  salaries  of  from  five  totwen^tbott- 
sand  a  year!  The  whole  list  of  pensbns  aadsslsriesis 
one  mass  of  oorTiq>tion ;  the  aristocracy  absorb  sll  ^,vp 
every  thingihat  is  worth  eating  in  the  land,  aaddo  notbinf 
but  insult  the  oon^mon  people^ 

WiQiam  Howitt  has  arranged  a  oaivm  table,  showing 
the  proportion  of  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britsin  «bo 
spnmg  firom  the  nobility.  It  spears  that  while  the  peo- 
ple have  fornished  to  the  world  2d  world-ienowned  ls«7«S 
not  one  ever  came  from  the  raidn  of  the  nobility;  ^ 
peo|^  have  furnished  26  statesmen,  and  the  nobOity  7 ; 
the  peopfe  16  patriots  like  Hampden,  Fym,  Oomwell,tfn 
Milton,  the  nobility  6;  phikaonhers,  the  people  18, the 
nobility  none;  poets,  the  pec^  130,  the  nobiliiy  7; 
authors,  the  people  210,  the  nobiHty  10;  great  commi^ 
dens  the  people  80,  the  iiobiiity  2 ;  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
The  talent,  the  genius,  and  the  wealth  of  the  coonti;,  ■ 
cC  th»  people  vimd  jwt  Ibe  Bohility  cbosume  all  offices,  sU 
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lands,  and  pretend  to  a  state  of  refinement  unknown  any- 
where else  on  the  &oe  of  the  g1obe»     It  may  be  so,  1>nt 


of  the  pe9ple ;  the  House  of  Lords  then  must  topple  down, 
and  finally,  if  not  monarchism,  all  that  is  despotic,  will  be 


with  that  refinement  there  is  associated  yeir  litUe  honesty,  Abolished,  dnd  the  power  of  the  Qaeen  and  her  ministet9 


talent,  or  religion.  It  is  a  notorioas  fact  that  the  genuine 
primogenitnred  nobility  of  England  are  amazingly  devoid 
of  sense,  or  even  manners,  in  the  tme  meaning  of  the  word ; 
asd  weie  it  net  that  they  seduce  the  great  men  of  the  peo« 
pie  by  ofiers  of  mnk  and  wealth  they  would  soon  become 
as  miserable  a  pack  of  fools  as  th»  nobles  of  Spain.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Campbell, 
are  specimens  of  what  rank  and  wealth  can  efiect,  for  they 
were  once  of  and  with  the  people,  but  are  bow  tiie  friends 
and  advoeatos  o£  tbe  aaristoaraey. 

The  funnual  taxation  of  Gbreat  Britain  amounts  to  moie 
than  $250,000,000!  Now,  in  Austria  and  Russitu^lthough  the 
taxation  is  heavy,  it  falls  principally  upon  the  proper  shoul- 
ders—-upon  those  who  own  property,  landed  or  otherwise. 
Bat  in  Snglandr  the  aristoctacy  own  the  land,  and  it  would 
never  do  for  them  to  be  tajsed  for  their  own  salaries,  so 
that  while  somethio^  like  1200,000,000  is  levied  yearly 
upon  the  people's  breiKl,  drink,  and  plotluog,  but  180,000^000 
is  assessed  upon  the  real  property  of  the  nation,  the  balance 
($20,000,000)  coming  from  stamps,  ^c,  (&c.  The  people, 
pooff  wretohed,  and  vrithout|>roperty,4re>  taxed  mnf^-^^'A^ 
times  heavier  than  the  nobility,  who  possess  everything ! 
The  most  singular  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  people  bear  it 
all  so  quietly.  They  are  almost  wholly  to  blame,  for  no 
man  can,  in  this  world  of  diieves,  expect  his  rights  unless 
he  demands  them.    .    >    ' 

The  people  here  have  always  been  divided,  IveaohetxiHs 
to  each  other,  apathetia  When  Cobden  ccMsmenced  his 
great  agitation,  the  final  result  of  which  was  the  grandest 
triumph  the  people  ever  yet  achieved  in  Great  Britain, 
Feargus  O'Cbnner  and  his  assodates,  styling  themselyee 
ihiB  refofmeirs  ef  England,  yet  liirew  themselves  aga^iftt 
Cobden  and  his  young  movem^n^^-did  all  thajt  was  in  their 
power  to  frustrate  his  schemea-^came  into  his  mia^ijigs 
and  broke  them  iip  by  disorderly  conduct,  <fec,  d^c,  until 
Cobden  naturally  imbibed  a  disgust  for  them  and  their 
principles.  What  the  people  of  England,  and  not  England 
abne,  but  Ireland,  and  all  of  Europe  need,  is  &ith  in  their 
associates*  Th^  appear  to  bav^  som^  fiiith  in  God,  but 
lack  &ith  in  man.  They  do  not  trust  each  other ;  their 
leaders  are  very  soon  wi&out  Jfollowers  unless  they,  like 
Daniel  O'Connell,  make^a  terrible  4do.  about nothixig- 


will  be  merely  executive.     For'  the  coming  of  that  day  thd 
British  people  must  pray — and  work. 


THE  DEiD^CHILD  AND  THE  iJiOEL. 


BY  iftARS  CHRnnAir  ANBEftSEIf ; 


that  the  people  may  get  hold  of  a  Utile  true  epligh^- 
ment. 

A  reductioli  in  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  is  1ihe 
great  idea  of  the  refonneis  at  present ;  the  people  are  be- 
giontag  to  jom  in  it  heartily ;  by^aad-by  the  prayer  mifst 
be  gcafitedy  and  then  an  exteikuoa  of  the  suflbag^  or  uni- 
versal eufifra|^e,  will  be  demanded  for  the  people.  Thi^  will 
be  the  final  triumph  ;  for  when  that  is  grated  all  abuses 
can  at  once  be  abolished.  Then  the  world  will  no  longer 
see  the  strange  spectade'  of  the  Bri&h  nation  upon  its 
knees- befi>re  a- paek'ef.  doteid  peers,  begging  for.  what 
they  should  ask  no  being  save  their  Cie»tor«  Then  the 
disgraceful  pension  list  will  perish,  and  the  vicious  satellites 
of  the  nobility  take  care  of  themselves,  or  go  to  the  work- 
house, and  real  literary  merit  receive  its  just  reward.  Then 
poor  blind  Frances  Browne  shall  ree^ve  ft  thonsafid  in- 
stead of:  a  hmidred  doUaiB  annual  inoooie^  instead  of  the 
bad  women  belonging  to  bestial  lords.  Then  that  iniqui* 
tious  system  called  the  laws  of  entail  and  primongeniture, 
will  receive  its  death-blow,  and  the  landed  property  of  Jthe 
xmtioii  become  ififfused  among  the  peo|]te  for  tne  benefit  of 


In  England,  the  reformers,  of  late,  are  becoming  consolidar 
ted ;  O^Conner  has  fallen  into  Cobden^s  ranks,  and  with 
fiim  the  majority  of  his  followers.  Cuffey,  Jonee,  &c..  ^c, 
the  unprincipled  demagogues  'among  the  Chardsts  ure 
either  dead,  mpriso%  or  exiled,  and  mereii  a  htfle^aiioe4 roots  of  a  great  withered  wilddi^wer;  l;$ut  }t.i«i»'gqod 


As  soon  as  a  good  child  dies,  one  of  God^s  angels  des- 
cends upon  the  earth,  takes  the  dead  child  upon  ms  armS| 
spreads  out  iiis  large  white  wings,  and  fiies  over  all  the 
places  that  were  dear  to  the  child,  and  phicks  a  handful 
of  flowers,  which  he  then  carries  to  beaven,  in  order  that 
they  may  blootn  attil]  more  beautifully  there  (ban  they  did 
here  on  earth.  The  loving  God  presseth  .all  these  flowers 
to  his  bosons ;  but  the  flower  that  he  loveth  beat  he  kiss- 
eth ;  and  then  it  receives  a  voice,  and  can  sing  and  join  in 
the  universal  bliss. 

An  angel  of  God  related  this  as  he  bore  a  dead  child 
to  heaven ;  and  the  child  heard  as  in  a  dream  ;  and  they 
flew  over  all  the  spot9  around  the  house  where  the  little 
one  had  played,  and  they  passed  through  gardens  with  the 
loveliest  flowers.  ^  Which  one  shaH  we  take  with  us  and 
plant  in  heaven  f  asked  the  angel. 

And  a  beautiful  slender  rose  tree  was  standing  there ; 
but  a  wanton  hiind  bad  broken  the  steih,  so  that  fdl  the 
braaxAes  ftill  of  laige  halfopen  rosebuds  liung  down  quite 
withered.- 

"The  poor.tree,^  said  the  (ihildr  '^take  it^  so  that^t. 
may  bloom  again  on  high  with  the  loving  God.'^ 

And  the  angel  took  it,  atad  kissed  the  child ;  and  the 
little  due  half-ofwned  his  eyes.  They  gathered  soihe  of 
the  superb  flowers;  but  they  took  the  d^ieed  didsy  lod 
the  wild  pansy  too. 

"Now  we  have  flowers,"  said  the  child,  and  the  .angel 
nodded  ;  but  they  did  not  yet  fly  up  to  beayen. 

It  was  night;  it  w^  quite  stitl.  They  strayed  m'the 
gieat  eil^,  they  floated  to  and  flhb  m  (ttie'  df  Hie  liaitoweet' 
streets^  whefe.greai  heaps  el  ittaw,'  of  ashes  and  nibbUi,: 
lay  about  z^— th^re  had  been  a  removal.  .Thm«  lay  broken, 
potsherds  and  plates^  plaster  figures,,  n^  the  crowns  of 
old  hats ; .  nothing  but  tilings  that  were  didpleasii^  to  the 
sight 

'    And  amidst  the  devastation  the  ansel  pointed  to  the' 
fragments  of  a  flower^pot,  and  to  a  doo  of  earth  that  had 
fallen  out  of  it,  and  which  was  cnAj  held  together  by  tfae 


for,  nothing  now^  and  wafs  thtfefore  thrown  out  into  the 
street. 

"  We  wiH  take  that  one  with  us,**  said  the  angel,  **  and 
I  ^1  tell  yott  abbut  itwMIe  we  are^flJ^.* 

And  now  they  flew  dn ;  and  the  anget  related :  . 

^Down  yonder,  in  the  narrow  jitfeet^  in  the  low  oel|ar»: 
lived  once  e  poor  sickhr  boy.    He  had  been  bedridden, 
from  his  very  infancy.    When  he  was  very  well  indeed  he 
could  just  go  a  few  times  up  and  down  the  little  room  on'' 
hie  crutches;  that  was  alL  ' 

'^Ode  di^  in  spring  his  neighbor's  son  brought  him 
some  wild  flowers,  and  among  them  wes,  by  .cNnQ%  pnef 
with  a  root ;  it  was,  therefore,  planted,  in  a  flower  ppt  fwd 
placed  in  the  window  close  by  his  bedside.  It  thrived, 
put  forth  new  shoots,  and  every  year  had  flower^  fb  &e'^ 
sick  boy  It  was  the  most  beatmbl  gtfden^-hiii^  Htde  trea- 
sure upon  earth ;  Ira  watered  andimided  it, '.and  topkrean 
that  it  g^t  every  sunbeaw,  to  the  very  last  tbat  ^ded  -  by 
on  the  lower  pane.  And  the  flower  gjew  up  in Jijs  very 
dreams,  wtth^its  coloi^  and  frt^ranoe :  to.  it  ne  turned" in 
<l7ingi  when  the  loving^  God  celled  him  to  hims<9£  <  Sb"^ 
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has  now  been  a  year  with  God — ^a  year  has  the  flower 
stood  in  the  window,  withered  and  forgotten ;  and  now,  at 
the  removal,  it  has  been  thrown  among  the  rubbbh  into 
the  stjeet.  And  that  is  the  flower,  the  same  poor  faded 
flower,  which  we  have  taken  into  our  nosegay ;  for  thb 
flower  has  caused  more  joy  than  the  rarest  flower  in  the 
garden  of  a  qneen.^ 

**  But  how  do  yon  know  all  this  T  asked  the  child  which 
the  anffel  was  carrying  up  to  heaven. 

^  I  know  it,"  said  the  angel ;  ^  I  was  myself  the  little 
sick  boy  that  went  on  crutches ;  I  must  surely  know  my 
own  flower  affain." 

And  the  child  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  in  the  beau- 
ful  calm  face  of  the  angel  ^  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
were  in  heaven,  where  was  only  joy  and  blessedness. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  30. 1860. 

THE  MUTUALIST  TOWNSHIP. 


BT   A.   BRI8BANK. 


(Ooolinodd.) 
BAKING    AND   WASHING. 

The  township  would  have  a  oommon  Oven,  to  which  the 
families  conld  s^d  their  bread  to  be  baked.  This  would 
sare  80  ovens  and  80  heatings,  a  vast  deal  of  useless  la- 
bor and  trouble  to  80  housekeepers,  and  in  addition,  badly 
baked  bread  three  times  out  of  five. 

A  oonvenient  and  coounodious  Wash-house  should  also 
be  established;  here  the  diflSwent  {andlies  could  reaoit  to 
do  their  washing,  avoiding  by  this  means  the  dreary  recur- 
rence of  wash-day  at  home ;  or  the  washing  could  be  done 
by  a  group  ot  w<Hnen,  paid  at  a  fair  rate  lor  their  labor. 
Id  either  case  the  moat  perfect  mai^inery  fer  washing, 
preBBing4rying,crimping,  and  ironing,  should  be  imtroduoed ; 
the  drndgefj  attaident  upon  this  branch  of  work  oouM  be 
abridged  one-haif  w  two-ihirdt,  and  toil  and  sickness — 
particularly  in  winter — ^avoided  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  members. 

mrruALisT  branohbs  of  labor. 
It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  secure  regular 

and  profitable  employment  at  all  tames  to  all  the  members 

of  the  township.    A  vast  deal  of  time  is  lost  by  our  fiirm- 

iBg  population  under  the  present  system ;  the  sons  and 

daughters  of  the  fiurmeis,  so  often  without  prq>er  spheres 

of  activity  on  the  frrma,  are  reduced  to  idleness,  or  foroed 

to  leave  the  homestead  for  other  fields  of  exertion.    Let 

us  guard  against  this,  against  tifie  thoughtless  and  idle  life, 

so  common  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

Let  us  organize  certain  branches  of  Industry,  so  as  to  open 

a  pfofitable  field  of  employment  fer  all  the  members  of 

the  township,  who  otherwise  might  be  idle. 

What  are  the  branches  of  kbor  that  can  be  prosecuted 
in  common  f    ^         . 

The  care  of  herds  and  flo^  the  dairy,  the  raising  of 
poultry,  caie  of  bees,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
*  Members  wuhing  to  engage  in  these  punuiis  would 
form  companies  or  groups,   each  of  which  would  take 
charge  of  one  of  these  branches. 


TBS   DAIRY. 

Let  us  suppose  that  fort^  young  women  agree toengag« 
in  dairying.  An  extensive  dairy  would  be  constracted,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  operations  of  the  township  in  tliis 
line  could  be  concentrated.  It  would  be  bnilt^  like  tliB 
granaries,  by  the  members  collectavely,  eadi  fonuAiDg 
cash,  products,  or  labor  according  to  his  choice,  to  be  re- 
paid in  instalments  out  bfthe  earnings  of  the  conoem. 

The  members  of  the  company  or  group— and  what  I  nj 
of  this  group  applies  to  all  others — would  introdnce  s  a^ 
tematic  division  into  the  work ;  one  or  more  penon  wovld 
take  charge  of  a  detail,  for  the  proper  execution  of  Tlndi 
they  would  be  responsible.  Each  member  would  be  paid 
according  to  the  time  she  worked,  and  acoording  to  tlie 
value  of  the  work,  estimated  by  the  skill  or  diflScdiy  n* 
qmred  in  its  execution.  A  member  who  worked  one  hun- 
dred days  would  receive  twice  as  much  as  one  who  vodud 
but  fifty,  provided  their  labor  belonged  to  the  same  cate- 
gory, or  was  considered  of  e<][ual  difficulty. 

The  making  and  exportation  of  cheese  and  batter  oonld 
be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  township,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  A  Mutualist  oper 
ation  of  this  kind  has  long  been  in  successful  operation  in 
a  part  of  Switzerland.  The  peasant  of  Jura,  finding  that 
the  milk  oolleoted  by  a  single  fiimily  does  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  making  an  esteemed  kind  of  cheese,  called 
Gruyere^  unite  and  bring  their  milk  daily  to  a  common 
dairy,  where  notes  are  kept  of  the  quantity  deposited  bj 
each  fiunily;  fit>m  these  small  collectioos  a  Isige  dieen 
is  manufactured,  which  is  divided  jm^  rata  amoDg  dKM 
who  contributed  the  milk  to  it  The  fiumeis  of  the  town- 
ship would,  in  a  like  manner,  send  their  milk  to  the  puUic 
daily,  and  receive  in  return  the  value  in  butter  and  cheeie, 
or  th^r  share  of  the.  profits  when  apld.  IGft,  is  Itfgs 
quantities,  would  abor  be  furnished  by  the  herdsmen. 

HSRDB   AND   TLOOKa.  * 

The  raismg  of  animak  on  a  large  scale  would  foim  a 
very  important  branch  of  operation^  in  the  township. 

Certain  portions  of  the  domain,  and  the  outskirts  for  the 
most  part,  would  be  fenced  off  and  devoted  to  psatnie* 
lands  for  herds  of  hoises  and  cattle,  for  sheep^  and  othir 
animals  if  found  profitable. 

A  group  of  fifteen  <x  twenty  young  men,  with  s  fev 
experienced  persons  to  advise  them,  would  engage  in  tha 
raising  of  horses ;  another  in  the  naswag  of  homed  cittia, 
and  so  iHth  the  sheep  and  swine.  In  a  few  yesrs  exten- 
sive herds  and  flocks  might  be  raised  from  a  smsll  begin- 
ning—from stock  put  in  at  first  by  the  formers. 

These  herds  and  fiocks  would  fiirnish  teams  for  all  frnn- 
ing  operations;  butter,  cheese,  and  meat  to  the  wk^ 
hen ;  hides  for  the  tannery ;  wool  for  the  doth  msnv&c- 
tory,  besides  a  large  surplus  for  external  sale. 

The  pasture  lands  woiild  be  selected  and  reserved  when 
the  domain  wi|s  first  hiid  out ;  they  would  be  coUectiTe» 
not  individual  propertj,-^-and  would  fiirm  pait  of  s  collec- 
tive fond,  the  revenue  of  which  would  be  devoted  to  piff* 
poses  of  public  utility — schools,  libraries,  Ssc 

Farmers  wishing  to  keep  catilei  could  have  th«m  taken 
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eare  of  by  Uie  groups  of  herdsmen^  paying  therefor  a  cer- 
tain per  centage  in  kind. 

An  extensive  Apiary  could  be  organized  on  the  same 
plao»  as  also  an  extensiiFe  poultry-yard.  The  latter  could 
be  attended  to  by  young  perB(»is  and  diildren  combined. 

The  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  Mutualist 
branches  oi  Industry  would  be  of  so  much  advantage- 
material  as  well  as  moral — ^to  the  township^  that  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended^  however  much  it  may  be 
out  of  the  track  of  present  habits.. 

It  would  be  a, source  of  profit,  and  a  means  of  industrial 
education  to  the  younger  noembers  of  the  township^  who 
would  mos^y  engage  in  those  branches. 

It  would  secure  r^^nlar  employment  to  aU  who  wbhed 
it.  . 

It  would  increase  greatly  the  collective  prosperity  of  the 
township^ 

It  would  unite  the  interests  of  fimning  and  manu&o- 
tures,  and  combine  their  operations. 

It  would  aid  agriculture  essentially,  by  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  teams  and  other  materials;  and, 
by  relievmg  the  fiinners  from  an  immense  amount  of  use- 
less and  extraneous  drudgery — care  of  teams  and  cattle, 
fencing,  Ac — ^which  will  forever  prevent  scientific  or  high 
forming. 

BZOBAHOXOF   LiLBOB. 

There  is  one  more  arrangement  which  I  would  recom- 
mend ;  it  is  A  system  of  JReeiproeal  Services^  or  Ewehainge 
of  Labor.  The  members  of  the  township  riiould  organise 
a  general  system  of  mutual  aid,  based  upon  strict  recipro- 
city and  equivalence,  except  in  cases  of  misfortune. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lalxMr,  pardculi^Iy  in  agricjol- 
ture,  which  requires  to  be  done  promptly  and  within  a 
g^ven  time.  There  are  labors  also,  in  which  comlHnation 
multiplies  the  power  of  each  individual  by  that  of  the 
mass.  A  fiurmer  has,  for  example,  fields  to  plow ;  if  he 
works  aloite  he  will  spend  two  or  three  weeks  of  solitary 
labor  upon  them  %  he  wishea  it  done  in  as  many  days.  A 
aystem  of  redprocid  servioea  should  be.  instituted  whereby 
he  could  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  aid  at  any  given 
time,  by  giving  previous  notice.  ,  Cropa  are  to  be  harvested 
and  gathered  promptly  to  avoid  storma  and  exposure;  a 
auflScient  amount  of  labor  must  be  comlnned  and  concen- 
trated at  the  various  points  where  necessary,  and  as  re- 
quired. 

Books  would  be  kept  open  at  the  Township  Counting- 
bonse,  where  would  be  inscribed  the  names : 

1st  Of  those  members  who  were  in  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  were  willing,  to  work  for  others  requiring  it 

2Bd.  Of  those  who  were  willing  to  exchange  labor  vrith 
each  other — aiding  Uieir  neighbdrs  to  be  aided  in  .turn  by 
them. 

No  settling  of  aooounts  would  take  place  between  mem- 
bers, as  iti  would  unavoidably  give  rise  to  bickerings  and 
selfish  disputes.  Accounts  would  be  settled  at  the  Count- 
ing-house;  this  would  take  place  at  stated  times,  say 
quarterly.  Each  individual  would  be  credited  for  the 
labor  lie  had  performed^  or  debited  for  the  labor  he  had 
received.    Qffiels  would  be  made  which  would  balance 


many  of  the  accounts :  balances  would  be  paid  in  cash  or 
product}. 

TXNUBB  OF  LAHDSn  PaOPKBTT. 

This  is  an  important  point  and  one  in  wUch  innovation, 
however  essential,  will  be  difficult,  owing  to  acquired  habits 
and  prejudices.  The  present  tenure  of  the  soil  gives  rise 
to  great  evils,  and  would  in  the  Mutualist  Township,  if  not 
counterpoised  by  proper  regulations,  lead  to  a  disruption 
of  the  system. 

The  lands  might,  for  example,  be  monopolized  by  a 
fow,  and  populataon  too  much  diminished  for  the  operation 
of  Mutualism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  cut 
up  into  too  small  parcels,  which  would  produce  other  evils. 
Mortgages,  foreclosures,  irregular  divisions  of  the  land,  and 
consequent  incoherent  distribution  of  the  domain,  would 
also  take  place — ^sowing  the  seeds  of  conflict  and  ^sunion. 

How  can  these  abuses,  as  well  as  the  master  evil  of 
LAND  MONOPOLY,  and  Speculation  in  land,  be  avoided  f  I 
will  point  out  three  metfiods,  leaving  tlie  choice  to  those 
concerned. 

1st  Represent  the  entire  landed  property  of  the  Town- 
ship by  stock,  divided  into  shares.  Each  person  owning 
a  share  would  be  entitled  to  a  farm.  The  farms  would  be 
laid  out  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  founders  of 
the  township ;  the  size  and  boundty  lines  would  be  decided 
upon  and  made  permanent — not  to  be  changed  except  by 
the  collective  consent  and  authority.  The  farmer  could 
sell  his  share  and  leave,  or  he  could  make  an  exdiange  of 
forms  with  any  other  member,  but  he  could  not  change  tfie 
size,  boundaries,  or  shape  of  the  form.  The  shares  should 
be  beld  by  th^e  only  who  euitivate  the  land;  and  no  per- 
son could  hold  more  than  one  share — that  is,  oum  more  than 
one  farm.  By  this  means  land  monopoly  would  be  aviid- 
ed,  and  land-rents  and  the  tenantrsystem  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  fiums  would  be  originally  laid  out  of  various 
sifles  so  as  to  suit  aU  wants.  Industrial  liberty  would  not 
be  thwarted  in  any  way  by  this  system  of  stock-property, 
applied  to  the  soil.  The  price  of  the  shares  would  not 
vary,  but  would  be  maintained  at  the  original  cost  of  the 
land.  The  improvements  put  upon  it  would  be  sold  by 
him  who  made  them,  at  such  a  price  as  he  chose  to  ask  or 
could  obtain. 

2nd.  The  hind  might  be  held  ly  trustees,  and  each 
former  own  a  perpetuate  lease  of  a  form,  paying  for  the 
lease  once  for  all,  not  an  annual  rent  This  would  be  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  owning  the  land,  save  that  certain 
guarantees  against  monopoly,  necessaiy  td^the  collective 
good,  would  be  secured. 

Srd.  The  forms  might  be  held  in  fee-simple  as  at  pie- 
sent,  with  this  simple  restriction  or  sales ;  namely,  that  no 
member  could  sell  his  land  except  to  a  landieea  man.  If 
the  domain  were  laid  out  originally  by  tbe  founders  of  the 
township,  and  a  maximum  size  agreed  upon  for  ttut  forms, 
this  simple  innovation  might  prevent  land  monopc^y  and 
the  concentration  of  the  soil  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly  the  leading  features  of  the  Mutu- 
i^ist  Township. 

Each  family  will  own  its  own  howf/^  manage  its  own 
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doDMStio  affidre,  and  lire  Mparately  m  al  praient    No 
mnovation  is  proposed  in  the  fiunily  life. 

Each  fiinner  will  own  his  own  fiunn,  and  eadi  mechanic 
hia  own  wcMrkahop,  and  will  prosecnte  hoa  brandiea  of  labor 
aa  he  judgea  proper.  Each  will  own  the  entire  fruita  of 
hia  induatiji  and  will  be  reapowibfe  lor  his  own  &il«e  or 

HIOvSBo. 

Domaitio  life  and  the  fMfoseeation  of  labor  would  be  an 
indindual  affiiir,  and  would  be  left  in  their  preaeot  aepamte, 
and  indindualist  state. 

All  other  intereata,  branchea  of  business  and.  labor 
wonid,  aa  fitf  aa  possible,  be  oiganiaed,  prosecuted,  and  re- 
gulated according  to  the  Motnalist  prineq>le ;  thatis,  jdoUy 
and  codperatiTely. 

Combined  granari^  bonia,  and  stables  would  be  built 
ExtensiTC  agrieukual  machinerj  would  be  purchased  joint- 
I7.  Combination  in  porchases  and  salea  would  be  intro- 
duced, and  a  conmion  store  would  be  owned  by  the  town- 
ship. A  combined  edifice  for  the  workshops  would  be 
erected.  Combination  would  be  applied  to  baking  and 
washing.  Concert  of  action  to  fencing,  ditching,  draining. 
A  system  of  Mutualism  would  be  introduced  into  exchan- 
ges of  Labor  and  into  Credit 

Viurous  branches  of  combined  Industry  would  be  or- 
ganized— cattle-raising,  wool-growing,  the  dairy,  apiary, 
poultry-yards,  Ac. — which  would  give  occupation  to  all 
those  who  could  not  find  it  on  the  farms  or  in  the  work- 
shops. 

Thus  Mutualism  and  Codperation — Stbtkm  asd  Qb- 
OAKizATiON — will  be  mtroduced  into  the  higher  and  more 
general  branches  of  Industry,  Individual  responsibility 
and  separate  prosecution  will  exist  in  branches  of  an  indi- 
vidual character. 


^>t> 


PtarttM  a^t  of  iiM  A«». 

A  PRACmCAL  MOVElfENT  FOR  TRANSITIOIf. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  New  York,  by  the  writer,  on 
the  26th  of  February,  to  arrange  preliminaries  for  a  prac- 
tical effort  to  change  existing  conditions.  But  a  small 
number  of  those  who  have  communicated  their  desire  to 
unite,  were  present,  the  rest  having  signified  their  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  prinsiples  already  set  forth.  Tboee  who 
were  present,  but  did  not  propose  to  join  personally,  de- 
clined taking  any  formal  action,  although  we  had  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice,  and  the  expression  (in  some  instances  in 
quite  a  substantial  form,)  of.  their  sympathies.  The  re- 
sult has  been  Ihe  adoption  of  the  accompanying  Constitu- 
tion, presented  ?nth  a  good  deal  of  diffidence,  and  rather 
to  inyile  eritknam  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  than  as 
a  perfected  instrument  But  this  seemed  the  otily  way  to 
proceed,  aa  the  persons  to  be  practically  associated  with 
the  movement  are  scattered  over  some  teii  states,  and  can 
never  be  bit>ught  together  untH  they  meet  upon  their  com- 
mon iiiheritance.  An  unassuming  name  has  been  adopted 
A  more  imposing  title  can  be  adopted  when  it  is  earned* 
In  regard  to  location,  Western  Virginia  seems  to  present 
the  moat  fiivorable  inducements.  Health,  a  sufficiently 
fertile  soilf  good  wale^power,  proximity  to  immense,  uni- 


versal wealth,  and  steam  navigation,  a  ready  maricet,  mild 
climate,  Ac,  are  secured  here.  Considering  bow  importaoil 
heakh  must  be  to  an  infimt  Colony,  this  looatien  faaa  been 
thought  preferable  to  one  thrtber  west  or  south,  where  the 
incrsased  fertility  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  great  dis- 
tance lirom  market,  long  winters,  or  liability  to  sickneas. 
Several  tracts,  on  the  waten  of  the  Ue^was,  msy  be 
purohased  very  cheap :  and  if  answering  at  alt  the  deecrip- 
tiona  given,  wilt  be  very  suitable  for  our  enterprise.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  purchase,  however,  wHbont  personal  in- 
spection* And  to  enaUe  me  to  do  thia,  it  ia  neoeasaiy 
that  I  l)e  furnished  the  means.  About  ono4ialf  liie  com- 
puted expense  of  the  tour  was  secured  in  New  Tork.  A 
few  dollars  from  each  in<Svidnal  who  haa  oommnnicated 
with  the  writer  will  furnish  enough  to  meet  that  expense 
and  some  others,  which  must  be  met  by  somebody  ere  we 
can  proceed.  I  would  rckjnest  each  individual  so  commu- 
nicating to  state  for  what  sum  they  can  be  depended  upon 
towards  the  purdxase  of  the  lands,  between  thia  and  the 
coming  Autumn.  It  is  de8ind>le  that  I  should  be  enabled 
to  go  as  soon  as  May  or  June.  In  this  way,  and  in  thia 
way  alone,  can  it  be  told  who  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  who  are  not ;  nnce  we  are  so  widely  separated. 

With  regard  to  qualificatioDs  of  assodaies,  it  ia  hoped 
that  each  one  will  consider  himself  a  specially-appoinied 
committee  for  self'^xamin^on.'  Let  the  question  l>e  put 
and  seriously  pondered — ^**  Am  I  prepared  for  co-operation 
and  set/sacriJlee-^U)  be  governed  by  a  deep  regard  for  the 
good  cf  all,  and  not  by  personal  interest  or  ca^nioe  1* 
Every  individual  is  better  qualified  to  answer  this  question 
for  himself  than  another  is  for  him.  *  Let  the  answer  in 
every  casel)e  frankly  given,  and  th«  Atture  action  made  to 
cotrespond. 

Tliere  has  been  one  difficulty  of  some  moment  in  the 
details  of  our  plan :  the  manner  in  which  out  real  estate 
is  to  be  held.  The  joint«todc  principle  has  already  been 
proved  defective  by  trial  '  Individual  property  in  land  is 
open  to  a  stilt  greater  objection,  as  all '  experiedoe  has 
proved,  by  the  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  wealth  of  msn^ 
natural  ii^eritance.  The  plan  proposed  in  the  fellomig 
form  seems  to  be  the  only  just  one,  securing  to  all  an 
equal!  right  of  access  to  the  soil.  With  regard  to  its  valid- 
ity, legal  counsel  will  be  oblaihed.  llie  measure  t>f  pro- 
dttctfveneas,  firora  the  cuhivntioo  of  the  soB,  haa  been  nade 
the  measure  by  which  all  other  Ubor  done  for  the  Aaso- 
dation  shall  be  remunerated.  This  at  first,  perhaps,  may 
not  appear  fiivorable^  to  persons  with  trades  and  professiom, 
but  it -seems  right  to  us ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
agricttltnre  ia  to  be  the  basis  of  our  movement,  and  Hiai 
all,  of  whatever  cafliug,  must  look  to-tliat  ultimatdy  for 
compensataon,  and  w3l  have  to  take  more  or  less  active 
interest  in  it;  all  objections,  we  think,  wiU  vanish.  Eveiy 
individul^  can  be  a  cuHivator  of  A^  soil  who  chooses^  and 
if  he  jM^fers  some  other  employment,  it  should  be  in  ete- 
sequence  of  a  natural  attraction  fer  it,  and  not  for  love  of 
gain.  •  * 

The  expression  of  interest  ^rom  fKends,  and  firom  per* 
sons  entirely  unknown  to  the  writer,  except  by  aspontano- 
ous  correspondence,  IS  highly  onoenraging:    An  efiportiH 
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nitj  is  now  given  which  may  test,  in  some  respect,  the 
ibimdatioii  on  which  my  hopes  are  built.    Every  token  of 
encouragement  will  be  duly  acknowledged.         j.  k.  i.  . 
Southinffton^  Cowa^  March  0. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  better  system  of  society^  ensure  to  labor  its  full 
award,  promote  the  recognition  of  man^s  rights,  and  the 
principles  of  reciprocal  and  distributive  justice,  and  to  se- 
cure the  bleflsings  of  independence  to  ourselves  and  poster- 
ity, do  associate  and  severally  agree  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  oF  the  following 

CONSTITUTIOH. 

AKncLX  1.  This  Association  shall  be ,  known  as  the 
Mutual  Township,  (state  and  county  hereiAer  to  be  in* 

aerted). 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  the  oi^g^izatipn  shall  be  the  ele- 
ration  of  labor  to  a  condition  of  independence,  by  the 
redemption,  reception  and  improvement  of  lands,  and  the 
tatablishment  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  upon  a 
basis  which  shall  give  to  labor  its  entire  products,  a  sys- 
tem of  practical  education,  and  a  fraternal  codperatio« 
with  all  movementB  calcukted  to  elevate  the  social  and 
civil  conditions  of  the  industrious  classes. 

Abt.  3»  Any  individual  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Association  by  signing  the  Constitution  and  contributing 
the  sum  of  jtiyb  noixAaa.  But  to  become  a  B^dent 
Member  it  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  in  the  sum  of  twsiitt 
DOLLARS,  towards  the  redemption  of  land^  for  every  mem- 
ber of  a  &nuly  brought  in  by.  such  member.  But  at  the 
option  of  the  Association  jungle  females  and  minors  may 
be  adndtted  witlioiit  such  payment   . 

Art.  4.  All  lands  and  property  owned  by  the  townr 
ship,  shall  be  held  by  a  Trustee  or  Trustees,  for  the  resident 
members  as  tenants  in  common.  But  individual  members, 
with  the  general  consent,  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
land  not  exceeding  ten.acres  &r  eadi  member  of  the  &mi- 
ly,  and  at  his  or  her  option  buildiiigs  may  be  erected 
thereon  and  the  land  cultivated,  for  personal  benefit,  with- 
out rent ;  provided  that  no  such  premises  shall  be  loaned 
or  rented  by  such  person  for  an  income,  nor  be  cultivated 
by  others  for  wages  differing  from  an  equitable  share  of 
the  products. 

Art.  6.  The  amo!9nt  of  capital  which  any  individual 
(whether  a  resident  member  or  not)  shall  invest  to  be  con* 
trolled  by  the  voice  of  the  Township,  shall  be  guarantcied 
to  him  or  her  widiout  diminution  of*  value,  to  be  repaid  in 
sti^ated  iostalments,  not  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  in  any  one  year.  But  no  premium  or 
interest,  or  dividend  to  ci^ital,  shall  ever,  in  any  shi^  or 
for  any  pretext,  bfd  allowed;  and  no  guarantee  to  capital 
shall  be  binding  for  a  longer  period  thm  twenty  years. 

Art.  6.  Eveiy  child  belonging  to  the  Township  shall 
be  entitled  to  equal  opportunities  of  education ;  and  if  des- 
titute, shall  be  suppcHled  and  clothed  at  the  paUio  ex- 
pense, without  being  subject  to  any  other  labor  tiian  what 
is  required  of  alL  And  every  individual  who  has  been  a 
resident  member  for  one  year  shall  be  .entitled  to  support 
in  case  of  sickAcsa  anddestitutioiu. .  Attendance  and  care 


in  sickness  shall  be  provided  for  all,  by  a  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  services,  without  charge.  But  individuals  coldr 
vating  the  Iwid,  or  engaging  in  any  other  business  on 
individual  interest,  shall  only  be  entitled  to  these  guaran* 
tees  by  an  equitable  contribution  to  the  funds  set  apart 
for  sndb  object.  And  persona  entering  the  Township  when 
sickly  or  superannuated  shall  <mly  be  entitled  to  thefHs  by 
a  special  agreement  with  the  association. 

Art.  7.  Ta  secure  these  guarantees*  and  an  ullknate 
equalintion  of  the  capital  employed  by  the  organizatioQ^ 
and  likewise  to  provide  for  inoideatal  expenses,  aullioriaed 
by  the  majority  of  fefddent  memben,  a  proportion  of  the 
yearly  products,  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the  whole^ 
shall  be  set^  apart  from  year  to  year  to  meet,  as  neariy  as 
poasiUe,  the  expense  of  these  several  guarantees. 

Art.  8.  That  individuals  may  be  secure  i  n  the  event 
of  a  closing  ap  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  a  strict 
and  regular  aoooupt  shall  be  kept  of  all  fonds  paid  in,  and 
of  all  labor  performed  under  the  goieral  direction,  for  pun* 
poses  of  improvement,  creation  of  machinery,  d».  An 
account  shall  be  also  kept  of  all  labor,  piodactive  and  n^ 
munerative,  witbiu  ea^  year.  And  annually,  or  oftener 
if  convenient,  the  distribution  of  the  annual  products  shall 
be  made  in  a  ratio  determmed  by  this  latter  kind  of  labor, 
after  the  yearly  provision  is  made  for  guarantees.  The  in* 
dividuab  performing  the  fint  kind  of  labor  shall  be  paid 
in  the  same  proportion,  out  of  the  division  set  apart  for 
guarantees,  or  let  their  dues  remain  to  their  credit  as  eajn- 
tai  to  be  subsequently  equalised,  as.  provided  for  in  Article 
YifAu  No  office  or  employment  shallhalre attached  to  it 
a  higher  compensatipn  than' another. 

Art.  9.  Tbers  shall  be  k^  a  storehouse,  suppfied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  eadi  resident  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  trade  at  an  advance,  on  the  cost  of  purobaie, 
as  nearly  as  possible  covering  the  expense  of  trausportatiott 
and  delivery.  And  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  credits,  and 
to  prevent  over-trading  by  any,  the  authorized  agent  shall 
award  to  all  Ubor  performed  nnder  the  general  directi(m 
weekly  or  monthly  certificates  of  the  amount.,  These  shall 
be  received  at  ^  the  store,  and  an  amount  advanced  upon 
them  s^y  within  their.probable  value.  At  the  periodi* 
cal  settlement,  the  amount  advanced  on  such  certificates 
shall  be  deducted,  but  no  chaq[e  shall  be  made  for  interest 
or  exchange. 

Art.  10.  in  case  of  disputes  arising^  between  members, 
or  between  a  member  and  the  agents  of  the  Association, 
each  party  shall  chose  a  per^n,  and  these  two  a  third. 
These  three  shall  decide  the  matter  of  diffiwenoe ;  but  if 
such  arbitration  is  appealed  from,  then  it  shall  be  det«^ 
mined  in  a  meeting  of  the  members,  whose  decision  shall 
be  finaL  For  grave  misdemeanor  members  may  be  sus- 
pended or  excluded  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  As* 
sociation ;  and  any  peiaon  refusing  to  abide  the  decision  of 
the  majority  shall  be  regarded  as  resigning  their  member^ 
ship.  But  no  such  action  of  the  assodalion  shall  invali- 
date any  claim  for  labor  or  capital,  which  any  individual 
mi^  equitably  poaseas,  nor  require  a  precipitate  evaouation 
of  premises  to  die  inoonveBieoce  or  pecnniaiyiiyury  of  the 
person. 
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Abt.  11.  After  ten  ftunilies  Bhall  have  moved  upon  anj 
traet  held  bj  the  Asaocmtica,  and  regularly  associated 
tiiemselves  together,  it  shall  be  competent  for  them  to  elect 
their  own  Trustees,  establish  their  oflkes  and  groups,  roan- 
age  their  own  affiiiis,  and  enact  bye-laws  for  their  own 
government;  also  to  determine  who  shall  thereafter  be 
admitted  into  tiieir  organiiation.  But  in  the  reception  of 
new  members,  preference  shall  be  given  to  sneh  as  have 
oontributed  to  it^  funds,  and  those  who  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  organiaations  which  sympathize  with  our  views 
and  objects,  and  codperate  in  their  realization.  Nor  shall 
such  penons  be  debarred  the  privilege,  at  least,  of  coming 
upon  the  lands  as  individuals  (except  there  are  moral  ob- 
jectioiiB)  while  the  domain  shall  exceed  the  proportion  of 
forty  acres  to  each  male  resident  Such  organization  shall 
be  made  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  town,  dis- 
trict, or  other  corporation  in  the  state  where  located. 

Abt.  12.  XJntsi  such  actual  settlement  has  been  made 
and  such  organization  farmed,  J.  K.  Ingalls  shall  be  Trus- 
tee of  this  Asaoeistion,  and  authorized  to  reoeive  moneys, 
purchase  lands,  for  the  objects  and  within  the  limits  speci- 
fied, and  make  such  arrangements  as  tire  necessary  to 
carry  the  designs  of  this  instrument  into  practical  opera- 
tion. An  investments  and  contributions  shall  be  receipted 
by  him,  with  the  express  understandii^  and  condition  that 
he  shall  surrender  to  the  first  Trustees  or  Agents  duly  ap- 
pointed by  the  resident  members,  all  property,  deeds  and 
titles  held  by  him  iii  trust 

Abt.  13.  All  persons  bom  in  the  Township,  or  who 
may  have  come  in  with  a  parent  or  parents,  and  continu- 
ing therein,  shall,  on  attaining' the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
have  equal  right  and  inheritance  with  the  rest,  and  all 
rights,  privities,  guarantees  andi  obligations,  expressed  or 
implied,  shall  be  understood  to  apply  equally  to  person?  of 
bo^  sexes. 

Abt.  14.  Amendments  may  be  made  to  this  ConstitU' 
tion  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  resident  members,  pre^ 
sent  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  such 
amendment  having  been  duly  notified  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, and  provided  that  no  such  amendment  shall  propose 
to  give  a  premium  or  vote  to  capital,  or  infringe  on  the 
rights  and  guarantee  secured  herein. 


Thuulaied  for  ttie  Bpirtt  of  the  Afe. 

LAMARTINfi  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

(OODttlMWd.) 

First,  then,  we  ask  if  what  is  atrocious  is  ever  necessary ; 
if  what  is  in&mous  in  the  act  and  instrument  is  ever  use- 
ful ;  if  what  is  irreparable  before  an  upright  judge  is  ever 
just;  and  finally,  if  society,  by  murdering  a  human  being, 
shows  the  inviolability  of  life  in  a  stronger  light  f  No 
vcAce  is  raised  in  answer  except  the  paradoxical  voice  of 
those  glorifiers  of  the  headsman,  who,  attributing  to  God 
a  thirst  for  blood,  for  blood  shed  as  an  expiatory  and  re- 
generating virtue,  extol  war,  that  system  of  murder  In 
masses,  as  a  providential  work,  and  .make  the  hangman, 
the  priest  of  the  fiesh,  the  saerificer  of  humanity.  But 
nature  replies  to  these  men- by  the  horror  of  blood,  society 
by  the  moral  instinct,  and  religion  by  the  gospel. 


Intimidation  then  remains,  which,  according  to  oor  ad- 
versaries, if  weakened  by  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Pen- 
alty would  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  crime.  They  beliere 
we  need  death  as  a  sanction  of  justice. 

Undoubtedly  law  must  be  sanctioned ;  bat  there  sretvo 
kinds  of  enforcement — ^material  and  moral ;  bpth  of  which 
dught  to  unite,  and  together  satisfy  sbdety.  But  jast  » 
far  as  we  have  advanced  in  the  ways  of  spiritualism  or  im- 
provement, just  so  &r  does  this  simotion  of  law  partake  of 
one  of  theae  two  sorts  of  penalties ;  that  ia  to  say,  itii 
more  material  or  more  moral,  more  afflictive  or  more  cor- 
rective, just  as  the  punishment  inflicted  is  proportioned  to 
the  flesh  or  the  spirit  Thus  primitive  legislation  killed; 
but  Christian  legislation  suppressed  the  sword,  or  exposed 
it  rarely  to  the  people's  eye ;  and,  finally,  broke  it  io  twain, 
substituting  for  its  bloody  punition  the  detention  whidi 
preserves  society  fix>m  all  further  ravages  of  crime,  the 
shame  which  is  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  guilty  Ws 
every  feature,  the  solitude  which  forces  him  to  reflect,  the 
lesson  which  enlightens  hii  mind,  the  labor  which  subju- 
gates him  body  and  sout,  and  finally  the  repentance  bj 
which  he  is  regenerated. 

'  B^iold,  then,  the  two  species  of  sanction  between  whidi 
we  are  to  choose.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  we  have 
only  to  ask  if,  in  our  present  state  of  social  guarrantee  and 
administration,  we  have  not,  independently  of  the  scaffold, 
sufBdent  defensive  and  repressive  forces  to  antadpate  and 
intimidate  the  criminal. 

'  These  forces  are  of  two  kinds — Materiai  and  MmL 
Society  has  always  been  oiganized  and  governed  by  means 
of  the  former.  It  has  its  government  with  a  watchful  eye, 
and  extended  hand  always  ready  for  the  defense  (^  its  es- 
tablished customs.  It  has  Its  army  always  m  permsoence, 
everywhere  presenting  enough  of  strength  to  put  down  all 
opposition  and  resistance.  It  has  its  patent  or  secret  po- 
lice, central  and  munidpal  sTnrveillance^,  invested  with  the 
right  of  protection  and  vigiUnce  oveir  the  smallest  hamlet 
in  the  territory.  It  has  its  gendarmery — an  army  constsntlj 
seeking  out  the  male&ctor.  It  has  tribunals  scattered 
throughout  the  chief  places  of  its  provinces,  in  order  to 
g^e  efficacy  and  interpretation  to  the  law.  flni^Iy,  it  ha 
its  guarded  routes,  its  lighted  streets,  its  walls,  endosuree, 
inviolable  heartbis,  deportations,  prisons  and  bagnios,  which 
combined,  form  one  vast  arsenal  of  defensive  material 
forces. 

Is  socie^  more  defenceless  when  governed  bjr  moral 
force  f  first  take  Reli^on,  that  communion  of  minds  and 
consciences,  that  fiimily  legislation  whose  code  punishes 

« 

crime  by  an  eternal  penalty.  It  is  everywhere  present,  m 
the  darkest  night,  on  the  deserted  routes,  and  in  silence 
and  solitude,  its  interior  voice  is  heard  uttering  its  require- 
ments, promises  and  threats.  Then  comes  Legislalaon  with 
its  codes,  its  prosecutions  of  office,  and  its  juries,  thoee  bo- 
tSes  to  be  feared  even  by  the  innocent;  for  a  person,  how- 
ever pure,  once  summoned  into  their  presence  receives  the 
flitigma  of  unfeeling  and  unthinking  minds.  And  neit 
comes  Public  Opinion,  that  mutual  judge  between  men, 
that  judge  at  first  accusatory,  afterwards  infallible,  wUch 
supplies  religion  and  law,  and  rewards  every  one  UfXiAH 
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to  hiB  works.  And  shame,  tbat  pttnishment  bj  his  own 
personal  opinion,  which  pursues,  wounds,  tortures  e^en 
the  acquitted  criminal,  and  which,  though  he  tnsj  have 
escaped  civil  judgment,  makes  him  see  a  judge  in  every 
look.  And  the  Press,  and  the  publicity  multiplied  through 
it,  which  everywhere  sends  the  name,  the  deed,  and  the 
penalty,  and  gives  to  human  chastbement  the  ubiquity  of 
celestial  vengeance.  And  lasUy,  we  see  pTOgressive  lights, 
universal  precepts,  ineieasing  morality,  new  forces  ot  moral 
society  against  the  aggressions  of  crime. 

Who  will  dare  to  say  that  such  an  arsenal  is  insuffident! 
Custom  alone,  or  fear  ? 

Now  let  us  examine  the  mind  of  the  person  who  medi- 
tates ia  crime.  Crime  is  the  effect  of  one  of  these  two 
causes— passion  or  interest.  If  passion  drives  man  to  the 
commission  of  wrong,  the  laws,  intimidation,  for  the  time 
being,  has  no  influence  over  him.  Passion,  blind  in  its 
nature,  ezdudes  reason  and  gratifies  itself^  whatever 
may  be  the  penalty.  It  does  not  recoil  at  the  pros- 
pect of  death;  but  on  the  oontriaty,  the  idea  of  braving 
such  a  fate  often  causes  the  culprit  a  sort  of  ferocious  ex- 
citation, and  he  almost  believes  himself  justified  in  his  own 
eyes :  who  will  say  that  temptation  come&  not  over  myste- 
rious human  nature  when  in  peril  like  the  dizaness  that 
confuses  the  intellect  of  a  person  who  is  hanging  over  a 
yawning  gulf  ? 

Now  consider  interest  as  the  instigator.  The  criminal 
thus  cooly  calculating  his  prospects,  knowing  the  chance 
he  runs,  and  nevertheless  pursuing  his  homicidal  work,  has 
poised  his  <»ime  against  its  pemdty :  and  since  the  enoi^ 
mity  of  the  punishment  does  not  arrest  him,  it  is  apparent 
that  intimidation  has  no  power  over  him.  There  is  no 
need  of  adding,  that  intimidation  by  all  the  other  penalties 
— shame,  seclusion,  isolation,  fife-penitence — ^have  no  more 
effect  upon  him  than  the  penalty  of  death.  The  du^ls, 
the  innumerable  suicides,  the  outrages  daily  comniitted  in 
the  bagnios,  for  ^  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  death, 
afford  ample  proof  that  such  a  punition  is  not  always  the 
one  most  feare4  by  the  guilty,  and  that  life  is  more  iiright- 
f  nl  in  prospect  to  some  men  than  the  scaffold. 

Whenever  punishments  have  been  molified,  the  imagin- 
ation has  been  terrified  by  persons  ciying  out  that  an 
increase  of  crime  must  inevitably  take  place,  and  yet  tor- 
tures and  mapy  punishmenta  have  been  abolished,  and  still 
the  statistics  of  crime  remain  about  the  same.  Society  has 
had  more  influence  upon  criminality  than  legislation. 
Since  Tuscany  Bi4>pr«ssed  the  death  clause,  offenseis  in  that 
country  against  persons  have  become  very  rare.  At  Nar 
pies  and  Rome  the  introduction  of  the  French  penalties 
Ikas  reduced  assassinations  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  Russiia, 
where,  for  the  last  eighty  years  there  have  been  but  four 
capital  executions,  crimes  against  life  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  number.  In  France  we  still  inflict  death  in  cases  of 
in&nticide,  and  yet  infanticide  does  not  decrease..  The 
statistics  demonstrate  that  crimes  grow  less  frequent  by 
reason  of  education  and  the  coqaf^rts  of  the  peculation, 
and  that  moderaUon  of  punishnieat  tempere  the  ferocity 
of  crime.  Bloody  laws  make  bloody  manqisn.  That  is 
the  vice  of  the  laws  of  istiimdatioD  b^  murder    Suppo- 


sing them  efficacious  even,  what  does  the  law-giver  aecom- 
plish  if^  in  order  to  intimidate  a  few^bdns,  he  depraves, 
by  the  taste  of  blood,  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation ! 

J.  B.  Jr. 

(To  be  Onntinaed.) 


%thxm  Mnnmtnis, 

Trq  Dkstiti/tk  PobR  of  Loimoir.— The  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Morning  ChromcUj  whose  graphic  details  of  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  poor  and  destitute  of  the  metropoli- 
tan districts  have  attracted  beneficial  attention,  gives  In  his 
Wednesda/s  communication  an  appalling  picture  of  the  mise* 
ries  of  the  houseless  daring  the  present  inclement  season. 
**  There  is,"  he  says,  <*  a  world  of  wisdom  to  be  learnt  at  the 
asylums  for  the  houseless  poor.  Those  who  wish  to  be  taught 
in  this,  the  severest  school  of  all,  should  pay  a  visit  to  Play- 
house-yard,  and  see  the  homeless  crowds  gathered  about  the 
asylum,  waiting  for  the  first  opening  of  the  doors,  with  their 
hue  feet-*blue  and  ulcerous  with  the  cold — ^resting  for  hours 
on  the  ice  and  snow  in  the  streets,  and  the  bleak  stinging  wind 
blowing  through  their  rags.  To  hear  the  eries  of  the  hungry, 
shivering  children,  and  the  wrangling  of  the  greedy  men, 
scrambling  for  a  bed  and  a  pound  of  dry  bread,  is  a  thing  to 
haunt  one  for  life.  There  are  four  hundred  and  odd  creatures 
utterly  destitute— mothers  with  infants  at  their  breasts— fathers 
with  boys  holding  by  their  sides — the  friendless— the  penny- 
less — ^the  shirtless — shoeless^breadless — homeless;  in  a 
word,  the  very  poorest  of  this  the  very  richest  city  of  the 
world. 

The  EntrcAHOK  or  Inion.— In  the  message  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Yoric,  there  is  a  recommendation  to  the  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  idiots. 
While  the  State  has  made  liberal  provisk>n  for  the  cate  and 
education  of  the  bUnd  and  mutes,  it  has  done  nothing  for  the 
imiK'Ovement  of  the  kliot.  The  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  strong  impression  which  has  prevailed  that  nothmg  can 
be  done  for  the  nnprovement  of  such  persona  He  has,  how- 
oyer,  been  Uugbt  toaiiioubte  and  to  talk  distinctly,  and  to 
jixing  his  passions  and  appetites  into  suhjeetion;  he  has  been 
instructed  and  made  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  sfaig,  and  to  exer- 
cise mechanical  labor  and  diill  in  varioua  tradesL  These  results 
induce  the  Governor  to  recommend  the  establishment,  by  the 
Legislature,  of  an  Asylum  and  School  for  Idiots,  on  such  a 
scale  and  terms  of  endowment  as  their  wisdom  shall  deem 
best — PhUaddphia  Ledger, 


m^ 


.  Tttoorapbicax.  Wmow,  Qbfhait,  akd  NoBnxEB  Fuhd.— . 
On  Saturday  evening  last  a^  public  meeting  of  compositors 
fetorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  wklow,  orphan,  and  nomi- 
nee fund  was  held  in  the  British  School-room,  Neville's^sonrt, 
Fetter-lane.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  Mr. 
Hartwell,  of  the  lld%  New*,  was  unanimously  called  upon  to 
preside.  Mr<- J.  Longman  (the  honorary  secretary)  then  read 
at  length  the  rules  as  prepared,  by  the  provisional  committee. 
These  rules  provided  that  the  object  of  the  fund  shall  be  to 
afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  widows,  oiphana,  or  nomi- 
neea  of  deceased  members.  The  Chairman  having  submitted 
the  second  rule,  and  ^'that  the  society  be  composed  of  compo- 
sitors  of  ihir  eharaeter,  who  have  served  seven  years  to  the 
business,  or  who  are  otherwkw  entitled  by  patrimony,  includ- 
ing also  those  gentlemen  wtio  are  holding  sitaatlons  either  aa 
printers  or  overseers,  ako  rsaden  who  have  net  senvd  an  ap. 
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praaticeship  to  ihe  ba8iiiMa»"  the  rules  were  adopted,  with  a 
few  verbal  unendmente,  the  principal  of  which  were  fixing  the 
amount  of  aubacription  at  3d.  per  week,  wit)i  la.  entrance  fee, 
and  giving  £20  at  a  member'a  death. 


4»4 


Naxuouj.  FBovnttsx  IxaTixuTuaLF^The  14th  aaimal  moot 
faig  took  place  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  chair  waa  taken 
by  Mr.  &  H.  Lneaa.  The  aimiial  report  atated  >— *  In  the  past 
year  1736  policies  of  aaaarance  had  been  iaaned,  the  annual 
premiums  on  which  amount  to  £37,233  19s.  M^  and  286  addi- 
tional  proposals  declined*  The  annual  income  now  amounta 
to  £161,976  4a.  7d.  The  balance  of  receipts  over  the  dis- 
bursements is  £77,214  lis.  lOd.,  increasing  the  capital  stock 
of  the  institution  to  the  sum  of  £517,243  7s.  Id.,  which  is  in. 
vested  in  real  and  Government  securities.    The  sums  due  on 


policies  of  deceased  members  for  the  year  amount  to  £46,076 

8s.  6d.,  of  which  £26,919  16ft.  6d.  has  been  paid,  and  the  're-     -  «  r ^-  --  ™  —  -«.<« 

mainder,  £19,166  8s.,  is  in  course  of  payment    It  appears  r*^  sabsistance  from-  than  fhey  have  to  deprive  them  of  life 
that  if  the  deaths  bad  occurred  at  the  rate  assumed  in  compu-  li^^^* 


Lars  RB]^(ttM.-»The  support  of  the  poor  in 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  year,  cost  upwards  $13,500— not 
less  tiian  i8/)00  of  which  is  a  special  tax  growing  oat  of  the 
Rum  trade.    So  says  the  Herkimer  Fretman, 

No  doubt's  large  part  of  the  $8,000  expense  for  intemper. 
ance,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  balance  w^hksh  makes  up  the 
$18,600,  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Land  monopoly. 

Many  who  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  raise  thehr  bread  from 
the  soil,  are  driven,  by  cireumstances,  into  the  way  of  tempts, 
tion,  and  beeome  Vietima  to  the  poisoned  cupi  OCii^s  resort 
to  it  to  drown  their  tronUea,  who,  had  they  beea  allowed  their 
birthright  to  the  soil  would  have  been  temperate,  indoslrions, 
and  independent  farmers. 

How  wkked  it  is  for  governments  and  indivkiuala  to  mono- 
polize the  earth !  What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
them.  They  have  no  more  ri^^t  to  deprive  men  of  the  privi- 
lege of  cultivating  a  sutXicient  portion  of  the  soil  to  derive 


ting  the  table  of  premiiuns,  there  would,  during  the  thirteen 
years,  have  been  claims  under  627  policies,  whilst  the  deaths 
that  have  really  ocurred  have  given  rise  to  no  more  than  297 
of  such  claims,  being  about  43i  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
mortality.^ 


In  every  State  in  the  UniOD  there  an  large  tneto  of  land 
claimed  by  the  government  of  the  State,  and  lyn^  unimprov. 
ed,  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  landless  and 
people  are  out  of  employment — Portland  FUatyre^BoaL 


<••» 


Slavery  aito  Missionary  Works, — ^The  following  adver- 
tisement is  from  the  Religious  HertOd^  a  Baptist  paper  publish- 
ed in  Richmond,  Va. 

**Who  Wahts  $36,000  nr  Property. 

I  am  deairona  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  aa  a  Mia. 
sionary,  if  the  Lord  permit,  and  therefore  o^Ter  for  sale  my 
Farm,  The  Vireyard,  adjacent  to  Willlamsburgh,  and.  con- 
taining about  600  acres^well  watered,  well  wooded,  and 
abounding  in  marl — together  with  all  the  crepa  and  atock,  and 
utensils  thereoa 

Also,  my  house  and  lot  in  town,  fitted  up  aa  a  boaiding  ea- 
tabliahment,  with  all  the  fumitfiro  belonging  to  the  same. 

Also,  about  forty  Servants,  moatly  young  and  likely,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  nomber  and  value. 

To  a  kind,  maater,  I  would  put  the  >N^ole  property  at  the 
reduced  priee  of  thirty-fivei  thousand  dollars,  and  arrange  the 
payments  entirely  to  suit  the  purehaaer*  provided  the  Interest 
be  Annually  paid.  Scbryast  }okem.** 

Q,  holy  ahnplieity  I  O,  ooul^egradhig  shivery !  how  hav«  ye 
modified  the  labora  of  the  cross ! — ^When  Jesus  traveled  up 
and  down  the  world,  he  was  a  man  of  sorrow  and  «cquanited 
witti  grie£  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,~  but  poor  and 
despised  he  traveled  among  enemies,  proelaimiiig  deHvennce 
to  Cloves  and  freedom  to  the^  hound.  His  was  aeross-bear- 
ng  life;  his  daily  path  waa  the  path  of  seif-denial,  and  his  fife 
was  sacrificed  to  his  love  finr  humanity,  in  his  efforts  to  plant 
the  principles  of  universal  liberty  and  eternal  Eight  He 
aent  forth  his  misaionariea  in  the  same  Gros»-beacing  way,  the 
path  of  self-dnjiual,  to  preach  the  aame  blessed  doctHn»*-4eliv- 
erance  to  the  bound— freedom  to  the  captive  and  the  slava 
They  also  sacrificed  their  Uvea  to  their  love  for  all. 

But  now  the  profS»ssed  diseiple  and  missionary  of  Jeeos  can 
8eU  instead  of  liberating  the  captive,  and  go  forth  with  the 
price  of  blood  in  &ia  pocket;  ean  aaaociate  with  the  greats 
clothe  himself  in  purple  and  fine,  linen,  and  lare  aamptuously 
every  diqr<    He  knows  no  eroao^  eiweipoa  no  sel&denial, 


^^ 


deneeand  wiUof  Godthatthey  aseinehaioal  If  this  be  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  and  this  his  missionary  how- wondeiikUy  have 
they  changed^-^Portiond  Fkatfu^BooL 


The  BooKBnxDBRs  and  the  Bible  Society.— A 
meeting,  numereusly  attended  by  those  connected  with  the 
bookbinding  trade,  was  held  on  Thurs^y  night,  in  the  Me- 
chanics'  Inistitution,  Southamptourbuildings,  for  the  purpose  of 
steting  the  evils  entailed  on  the  trade,  and  especially  on  femalea, 
by  the  contract^  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety,  and 
<3f  devising  means  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Mr. 
F.  Bennoeh  took  the  chair,  and  faitrodoeed  thn  hnninooe  by 
statinggthat  he  was  no  partisan  on  either  side;  that  he  wm 
happy  he  had  never  submibed  to  the  Bible  Society,  consider- 
ing the  course  they  had  taken,  for  he  looked  upon  them  aa 
disseminating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  bound  by  the  principle 
therein  contained  to  distribute  good  on  all  hands,  vrithont  ^ny 
admixture  of  evil :  that,  after  examination  of  the  subject,  he 
considered  they  had  an  excellent  case  to  present  to  the  public, 
and  to  that  journal  which  had  taken  up  with  so  much  ardor 
and  zeal  the  cause  of  •*  Labor  and  the  Poor."    He  considered 
that  no  united  body,  supported  by  diaritaUe  contributioiiai 
ought  to  enter  into  competiti<m  with  tradesmen ;  to  whom,  in 
that  case,  they  did  injustice,  without  the  possibilify  of  an 
appeal  for  a  remedy.    But  such  a  society  as  this,  by  the  ^heto 
of  its  course,  first  reduced  people  to  vice  and  distress,  and 
then,  in  order  to  reclahn  them,  they  got  up  great  emigntion 
societies,  and  sent  them  and  the  bibles  to  the  antipodea    Tbt 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Luke  J.  Hansard,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Horty,  Mr.  Edwaids,  Mr.  Daridng,  and  otfaen, 
who  proposed  reaot^tiona  to  the  efleet  that  the  alleoee  of  the 
BiUe  Society,  under  the  charges-made  against  it,  waa  discredit. 
able  to  it,  1^  that  to  cheapen  the^riptures  by  redw^g  the 
price  of  labor  was  opposed  to  sound  eceoomieal  prindplea. 
Mr.  Taylor  qK>ke  to  the  great  reduction  which  had  been  lately 
made  m  the  price  of  gildmg  the  bibles,  which  he  s^jd  wms  paid 
generally  now  at  the  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  hundred,  althoogh  it 
cost  the  party  5s.  per  hundred  for  gold.    This  was  occasaoned 
by  the  Bible  Society :  but  it  splead  it^lf  Into  general  work. 
The  meetfaig  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tiie  diainiiaD. 


praachea  not  Uberty  to  aaptivea^  bat  tolja  them  it  is  the  previa      TBnAxr^Kioirr,  in  llie  most  popular  sense  of  the  term  is^ 


seeuring  to  the  tenant  that  value  which  his  improvements  had 
eflEeoted  upon  the  ihrm,  Aver  and  above  the  bndloid'a  rent  If 
a  teosBt  had  agreed  to  my  £  lOO  per  annum,  and  he  had  nadft 
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his  farm  worth  J&120,  he  could  either  let  the  land  for  J&120, 
keeping  the  £20  himself,  or,  which  was  the  usual  course,  he 
sold  the  entry  to  the  form  to  another  tenant  for  £360  or 
£400. 

Now,  yen  wfll  find  that  m  the  great  minority  of  eases  tiie 
presentiow  price  of  all  farm  produce  h^s  not  only  swept  away 
the  value  which  the  tenant  had  created,  JC20  per  annum,  but  a 
part  of  the  landlord's  rent;  in;  other  words,  ^e  fmn  which 
was  origiuAlly  worth  £100,  and  which,  previous  to  the  alx^i- 
tion  of  the  corn  laws  the  tenant  had  made  worth  £120,  is 
now  worth  only  £80  or  £90. 

What, -then,  becomes  of  the  value  x>f  the  teramt-rigfat?  or 
how  could  its  recognition  bythe  Legisktsre  enftMe'Hie  parties 
to  absorb  the  able-bodied  panperiam  of  the  cauntry  % 


4M»- 


A  Good  Bscamtlb. — In  ooAsequence  of  the  temmtry  under 
the  Rlgfat  Hon.  Lord  Jehn  Scott  eomplaining  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  gtme  to  th»r  crops,  &c.,  his  lordship  had  destroy- 
ed the  whole  of  his  extensive  preserveis  in  Warwickshire,  dis- 
missed his  keepers,  and  given  directions  to  the  tenants  to  keep 
the  game  down  by  shooting  all  that  they  see  on  the  land  in 
their  occupation. 


■       ■>■   itmm^ 


Mmtlkuri, 


Ths  Art  of  Costume. — ^The  auAor  of  the  brilliant  article 
on  *' Human  Progress"  in  the  last  WestnUnsler  Review*  has 
some  excellent  reuuu-ks  on  the  barbarous  coddition  of  the  art 
of  costume,  wMoh  hsve  suggested  to  a  writer  iA  the  Spectator 
some  additional  refleetions  in  the  same  vein.  Neither  man's 
dresB,  nor  woman's,  the  writer  contends,  fitly  answers  any  one 
purpose  of  clothing,  and  the  process  of  making  is  rude.  Dress- 
es are  not  made  enlare,  of  fitting  shape,  but  are  formed  out  of 
flat  sheets  of  stuff,  laboriously  sewn  togisther.  The  manu- 
fiusture  is  rude,  the  effect  uncouth.  Woman  is  less  disfigured 
than  her  mate,  because  her  dress,  in  its  essentials,  is  simpler, 
but  man  is  basely  disguised.  A  living  philosopher  has-  said 
that  every  num  designs  his  clothing  with  the  view  of  tipifying 
exterually  what  he  feels  to  be  his  nature ;  and  that  seena  to 
be  a  sound  ralieiiale  of  the  true  principle  and  the  actual  in- 
tent; but  how  near  is  jj^  to  the  fiut?  The  liviug  statue  man 
cannot  be  recognized  in  the  living  tulor's  block.  Ifis  vaulted 
head  is  roofed  by  a  black  4ihiiiiiiey'-pot-— though,  by  the  Way, 
he  nevert^uaes  that  ohininey,  when  he  flights  a i;obaeQo^/lre  in 
his  mouth.  His  Ihnbs  he  thrust8^.into  shapeless  cases,  too 
loose  to  display  the  natural  form,  too  light  to  assume  any  sym- 
metrical fonn  As  drapery.  IBs  feet  are  put  into  black  cases, 
whieh  reduce  the  rounded,  finely-figured  ibof  to  a  shape  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  model  of  a  piano-forte  pedftL  His  trunk 
is  incumbered  by  the  meeting  of  the  sevecal  bits  that  uiake  his 
garment — fiaps  lengthened  here,  curtailed  there.  The  column 
of  his  neck  he  hides  with  a  complicated  system  of  swathing, 
bows,  and  flaps  of  a  white  garment  beneath ;  ou  grand  occa- 
sions, men  of  refinement,  inclining  to  serious  views  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  put  a  white  table  napkin  round  their  throats, 
and  ** boast  themselvoB  more  lovely  than  beforer* 


VBLOcmr  or  ELBCTRiQiTT.^-*It  is  not  uafrequently  asabiect 
of  wonder  that  the  velocity  of  electiielty  hasbeenso  tuoBwttMf 
measured^  vhen  its  speed  Is  so  incrediUe,  and  mauy  persona 
express  entire  disbelief  in  the  eorrectoasa  of  any  sndi  mcasnr* 
ment.  It  has,  neverthelees,  been  acoompUished,  and  that  by  a 
contrivance  so  ingenioas  and  yet  so  simple,  as  to  be  ¥ntfain  the 
understanding  of  a  child,.and'at  the  aame  time  ineiqiable  of 
conuuitting  an  eiroc  A  small  mnror,  one  ioch  long  by  half  an 
inch  broad,  is  made  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  and  is  attached  to  a 
spring  and  eogworfc,  which  give  it  a  swift  revolution.  It  is,  of 
course^  perfectly  easy  to  regulate  this  velocity  to  any  required 
number  of  revolutions  per  second.  Coils  of  wire  of  variona 
lengths  are  provided.  A  coil  is  taken,  say,  for  examine,  twenty* 
five  miles  in  leufdu  The  two  ends  of  this  are  brought  near 
each  other  and  ^tened  on  iaboan), ou  theflatsurfaee  of  irtuch 
is  left  a  break  in  each  end  of  the  wire,  so  thai  the  passing 
electricity  shall  make  a  mark  as  it  crosses  at  each  break.  A 
Leyden  jar  is  charged  and  a  spark  is  sent  through  the  coil. 
To  the  eye  this  appears  to  crotfs  both  breaks  at  the  same  in- 
stant,  although  there  are  twenty-five  miles  between.  Tlie  ex- 
periment is  made  in  a  room  wUch  has  an  atthed  ceiling,  in  a 
precise  semicircle,  earefhHy  measured  and  divided  into  sections. 
11^  then,  this  board  be  so  placed  that  the  revolving  mirror  may 
reflect  the  spark,  and  (the  room  of  course  being  darkened)  the 
mirror  be  put  in  motion  and  the  charge  sent  along  the  coils  of 
wire,  the  first  break  in  the  wire  Will  be  marked  by  a  reflection 
of  the  mirror  on  the  arch,  and  the  spark  of  the  second  break 
will  be  a  little  farther  along  on  the  arch. 

Thus  if  the  mirror  be  making  one  hundred  revolutions  per 
second,  and  the  reflections  of  the  two  sparks  be  one-eightieth 
part  of  the  eisele  distant  from  one  another,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  mirror  has  made  one^gbtietb  part  of  a  rev<^ntion  while 
the  electricity  was  .passing  twenty-five  miles,  and  the  time  oc» 
cupied  is  of  course  .one-eighth-thonsandth  part  of  a  second, 
which  would  give  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  thousand  per 
second.  After  repeating  the  experiment  with  coils  of  wire  of 
various  lengths,  from  five  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  finding  the 
distance  between  the  reflections  on  the  arched  wall  to  vary  in 
pre9i8ely  the  same  ratio  with  the  lengths  of  the  wire,  and  the 
final  result  to.  be  unvarying,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved,  and  the  velocity  of  electricity  ascertained. 
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NmETY  thousand  patients  are  annually  received'  into  the 
hospitals  in  Paris.  Fourteen  thousand  old  and  infinn  ase  enp^ 
ported  in  the  infirmaries.  Five  thousand  foundlings  aie  taken 
care  of  in  the  public  institutions,  and  twenty-three  thousand 
are  sent  out  to  nurse.  Thirty  thousand  indigent  familiea  also 
receive  assistance. 


»•>> 


Cost  of  Wab  in  Hxtm av  LiIfe.— The  distinguished  British 
statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  **  ViTtdicaiion  of  Natural 
Society"  observes :  "  I  have  said  something  concerning  the 
consequences  of  war,  even  more  dreadful  than  that  monstrous 
carnage  which  shocks  our  humanity,^  and  almost  staggers  our 
belief.  I  think  the  number  of  men, now  upon  earth  is  com* 
puted  at  five  hundred  millions,  at  the  most.  Here  the  slaughter 
of  mankind,  ou  what  you  call  a  small  calculation,  amounts  to 
seventy  times  the  number  of  souls  tiiis  day  upon  the  globe!" 
Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of  Scotland,  estimates  the  number  of'human 
beings  that  have  perilled  by  war  at  14,000,000,000!  and  re. 
marks:  ^  What  a  horrible  And  tremendous  cousidenitkm!  to 
reflect  that  14,000,000,000  of  befogs  endowed  with  fotelleotnal 
faeuities,  and  fhmiahed  with  bodies  euriously  organized  by  Di. 
vine  wisdom-^-that  the  inhabltanta  of  eighteen  worlds  should 
have  been  massaered,  mangled,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  those  who 
are  partakers  of  the  same  common  nature,  as  If  they  had  been 
created  merely  for  the  pvrpole  of  destmetion  P* 
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Deaf  aud  Dumb  ih  Ehglahd.*— They  average  1  iu  every 
1,600  of  population.  Whole  number  in  flie  Iringdom,  over 
13,000,  about  1  in  td  of  whom  is  educated  by  the  asylum  for 
deaf  and  dumb. 
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A  Bedstxab  MjunrPACTORT. — ^We  betieve  the  only  ezcla- 
■ive  bedstead  manufactory  in  the  United  States  is  presumed 
to  be  that  of  Messrs.  Clawson  dL  Modge,  in  Cincinnati,  whkh 
has  been  established  about  nine  yean,  and  now  does  a  busi- 
■eas  sTeraging  $160,000  per  annum.  We  lean  from  the 
Fanner  and  Mechanie,  that  the  bmldinga  are  of  brick,  and  are 
190  feet  long,  70  wide,  and  five  stories  liigh.  One  hundred 
sad  thirty  hands  are  regularly  employed,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
excellent  machinery,  driven  by  steam,  turn  out  186  bedsteads 
per  day,  or  about  87,600  each  year,  of  different  styles,  ranging 
in  price  from  $1  76  to  $00.  In  their  manufactory,  nearly 
9,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  consumed.  The  bus!-' 
ness  extends  over  the  South  and  West,  but  New  Orieans  is 
the  greatest  market  In  the  last  two  years  the  home  demand 
haa  been  over  $40,000. — Anu  Cabinet, 
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Dogs. — The  question  of  dogs  or  no  dogs  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  France.  M.  Roger  gives  a  terrible  catalogue  of  the 
evils  csused  bj^  dogs.,  M.  Remilly,  in  the  Chambers,  stated 
that  there  were  3,000,000  of  dogs  in  France,  costing  2a6,000C, 
et  what  would  feed  640,000  persons — half  of  Paris.  Dogs 
are  injniions  to  health,  kept  in  small  rooms,  by  consummg  the 
oxygen  necessary  to  man.  During  eleven  years,  thirty-oine 
dea^  ooouired  in  Paris  from  dogs.  A  tax  on  the  dogs  will 
very  likely  follow  these  curious  revelstions. 
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Taooriho  ir  LoHixni. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  in  London,  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Tailoring  Trade,  it  waa  stated  that 
the  working  men  engaged  in  making  Clothing  for  the  Govern- 
ment establishments,  the  Post  Office,  the  Custom  House,  and 
for  the  soldiers  and  police,  did  not  get  more  than  Is.,  or  at 
most,  Is.  6d.  a  day.  One  of  the  speaker^  said  he  had  woriced 
for  Moses  dL  Son  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  an  hour ;  and  another 
aaid  that  for  making  a  coat  for  a  first-rate  master  tailor,  patro- 
nized by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  aristocratic  cus- 
tomers, he  had  only  received  6s.,  out  of  which  sum  he  had  to 
pay  for  candle-light  and  trimmings.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
calling  upon  Pariiament  to  pass  a  law  compelling  employers'to 
have  work  done  on  their  own  premises ;  doing  away  with  **  the 
slop-sweating  and  middlemen  system.^ 
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MoRTAUTT  OF  Bacheix)rs. — The  following  statistics,  pob- 
lished  some  years  ago  in  England,  fnrniUi  a  strong  argument 
against  **  single  blessedness."  Mortafity  from  36  to  40  years 
of  age,  among  married  men,  18  per  cent ;  bachelors,  37  per 
per  cent  Those  who  attain  to  the  age  of  40,  married  men, 
78  per  cent;  bachelors,  41 ;  to  00,  married  men,  48  per  cent, 
bachelors,  23 ;  to  70,  married  men,  37  per  cent,  bschelors,  1 1 ; 
and  to  80,  married  men,  9  per  cent,  bschelors,  3 1 ! 


A  bottle  of  wine  four  hundred  years  old  was  drunk  one  day 
at  President  TylePs  table,  and  a  calcuktion  was  made  of  its 
costs  on  the  supposition  that  the  price  waa  half  a  dollar  at  the 
first,  and  that  the  interest  on  tiiat  half  a  dollar  had  been  col- 
lected once  every  three  monthsi  and,  also  hud  out  at  interest 
during  the  four  hundred  years,  by  whkh  mode  the  principal 
would  double  every  eleven  years.  The  result  was  that  400 
years  compound  interest  on  fifty  cents  amounted  to  some 
•40^)00,000. 
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Of  38,000,000  spindles  at  work  in  the  world.  Great  Britain 
owns  17,000,000,  France  3,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
9*000,000;  Russia  the  same. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  A6E. 

PIOSPfiGTUS  FOR  VOIiUHE  SECOND. 

Thb  Spiuit  or  thv  Aax  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  for 
that  Life  of  DiyiKX  HcMAwnr,  whidi,  amidst  the  crimo, 
doubts,  oonfliets,  oCRevolutioa  and  Reaction,  inmirtt  tk 
hope  of  a  Social  Re(Hg»niaatiou,  when^y  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom,  noay  .be  fulfilled  in  a  Ck)nfed6n<7 of  Gom- 
monwealths,  and  man  become  united  in  Univeraai  B^othe^ 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spint 
of  the  Age  is  plt^dged,  the  following  may  be  named  :— 

L  Tranritianal  i2^/bn9M-Hiuch  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Piison  Dud- 
pline.  Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pas- 
perism.  Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency, Mutual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 
•  IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

UL  The  Otke^  True,  Bolyy  VmvermU  Ckurd^  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  .earth  iod  in  heaven — glorifying  their 
planet  by  consunuDate  art— and  communing  with  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

lY.  PtyeKohgy  and  Phjfwioldpy^-wxch.  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognised,  jnstiBed 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  neaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

fiy  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — nwr^  of  Sd- 
entinc  discoveries  and  Medianical  inventioos — end  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movementi 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  human  progress. 
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n.— JhB  H0MB8TSAD  EXMUFXIQV* 
(OMtbnnA.) 

This  meiauTO  has  alreflidy  beoonie  bw  in  several  of  the 
Slates,  and  no  doubt^the  exanrole  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others,  as  public  sentiment  is  beoominff  tmiTenallj  &yor- 
able  to  it  The  law  exempting  a  certain  amount  of  house- 
hold goods  and  mechanics*  tools  from  all  kinds  of  forcible 
sdzm^  add  sale  has,  periiaps,  paved  tiie  way  for  the  intio- 
dnction  of  the  ond  now  chimed.  The  inconsistency  of 
exempting  a  man's  household  goods  and  tools,  without 
extendmg  that  same  protection  to  a  place  to  keep  and 
preserve  them  in  most  be  obvious  to  aU ;  nhder  such  ci^ 
cumstanoes,  in  many  oases,  such  property  would  become 
burdensome. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  measure  is  to  secure 
from  the  ills  of  poverty  the  wife  and  children,  by  either 
the  fiither's  impmdeiioe  or  misfortune.  There  can  be  no, 
S^  reason  why  the  evil  consequences  of  either  should 
iWl  upon  tiiem.  When  a  man  once  gets  a  home  for  his 
fimily  it  ^ould  be  held  sacred,  and  espedally  protected 
from  the  ruthless  grasp  of  the  merciless  speculator. 

We  also  anticipate  that  this  measure  will  prove  a  salu- 
tary check  to  the  reeklesas  abuses  of  paper-money  mddng, 
by  preventing  those  disastrous  revulsions  in  commeroe 
-miich  so  olten  occur,  and  are  consequent  upon  the  sudden 
expansions  and  contractioiis  of  1)ank-piu)er.  For  when 
bankers  can  no  longer  saeritice  oiher  inenfs  homesteads  for 
the  convenient  purpose  rf  paying  their  own  debts  they 
vviU  be  eftoeedmgiy  cautbus  to  what  <9xtent  they  jeopardize 
their  own :  it  is  not  likely  that  the  piMc  couH,  bci  much 
injured  by  such  issues. 

Although  the  homestead  exemption  has  been  adopted 
by  several  of  the  States,  th^re  has  been  much  difficulty 
in  am^y(bg  the  details,  eepeddly  as  repurds  the  limit  to 

We  do  not  considef  it  important  that  the  quantity  of 
land  be  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  but  merely  based  upon  the 
money  value  as  assessed  for  taxation;  say  not  less  m  value 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  pnrohase-moiiey  (of  the  hotnestead)  labor,  or  mate- 

ik  unpaid  for,  should  be  excepted,  on  the  just  prindple 
thatproperty  cannot  rightly  be  a  man's  until  paid  for. 

Wages  for  labor,  to  a  certain  amount,  should  also  be 
excepted.  It  being  our  main  object  to  protect  and  promote 
honest  industry,  so  as  to  prevent  the  d^rading  and-hu- 
militatmg  necessity  of  making  poo^hoIlse  provision  for  the 
diaritaUe  sostenance  of  human  beings  who  are  both  able 
and  witling  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  labor, 
had  they  not  be^  prevented  by  unjust  laws  and  the  cus- 
toms of  society  from  free  use  of  that  land  which  God  gave 
in  cammdi  to  M  mm^  bat  to  no  man  in  par^cnkr,  with 
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power  to  esdttde  othen  from  it,  or  demand,  a  tax. for  its 
UBB'— neither  to  govemmeDts  nor  to  individuals. 

Land  by  itsetf  is  one  thinpr  but  Hie  property  (produots 
of  labor^  which  a  man  may  hnpe  upon,  or  combined  with 
it,  is  a  eUfermU  ikmg  ahoaetlier ;  and  to  preserve  the  cBa- 
iinction  we  consider  ^  uie  utmost  inqwdBnce.  It  has 
been  by  the  despotic  actbn  of  govenmienti  in.  coafomid- 
ingiAtf  value  of  the  lioo  ikmgs  together  and  measuiing 
them  bv  the  same  standard  tkst  has  produced  all  the  evik, 
politically^  soeiaUy,  and  morally,  that  we  complain  of  or 
desire  to  rsBiove.  AboliBh,then,'the  legality  of  this  tm- 
hoUy  aUiunce  and  man  would  aooii  not  only  be  free  and 
mtelliffent,  but  also  virtuous  and-  happy.  Bestove  to  aU 
men  ue  free  use  of  the  elemenfeiof  natae,  and  make  Aem 
peifootly  Equal  m  Xoia,  every  man  isonld  soon  find  imd 
maintain  that  position  amonff  his  lettowa  which  hia  talents 
and  usefulness  would  entiUe  nim  to  occupy* 

Much  as  chaqty  and  henevolenoe  may  hove  been  lauded 
by  the  poet  and  tiie  mondiitr--great  aodennobiii^as  maj 
be  the  practice  of  its  vvtue»-^vet  atill  the  reoipienti  of  it 
must  stand  in  a  degraded  and  humilitatinff  leution  to  it 
We  wouidt  therefore,  muoh  rather  phioe  att  xneti  in  a  por- 
tion where  they  would  not  require  it,  by  merely.doii^^ 
justice  to  all.  Li  our  estimatfan,  whoeverdaimB  forliSm- 
self  a  K^tor  Pkivyese  tfaathe  knot  drilling  to  grant  la 
tSl  others  can  neither  be  a  true  Qhostian  nor  a  true  Ame- 
rican. We,  thertfors^  advcnate  thes^  measurai  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  require  or  desire  them. 

nL — ^Land  LncrrATibK.     .. 

A  law  limiting  the  quaotitv  of  land  an  individual  might 
aoquire  after  the  passage  of  the  act  k  strong^  advocated 
by  many  Land  Reformeta ;  yet  ire  are  of  the  ophuon  that 
when  the  two  measioes  herein  advocated  are  put  into  suo- 
cessfol  operation^  individuds  will  nataraUy,  of  thair  own 
accord,  limk  their  landed  possessions  to  the  proper  maai- 
mum  withoat  the  coercion  of  Uw,  ob  tiie  simple  prindpk 
that  a  man  k  always  anxious  to  part  with  whatever  will  no 
longer  yield  him  a  psofit^  or  tiiat  beoomes  only  a  burthen ; 
which  will  be  the  case  withr  ail  unimproved  lauds  upon 
which  tiie  owneia  are  obliged  to  pay  taxes.  We,  there- 
ford,  consider  it  much  better  that  Land  limiti^ion  ahoukl 
follow  as  an  eflbct  from  the  etistsnoe  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Public  Lands  and  the  Homestead  Bxemptioa  liian  to 
rely  upon  the  Limitation  Act  as  a  cause  to  produce  the 
two  other  measuris« 

When  thk  measure  k  once  established  l^  government 
land  speculators  would  at  once  know  that  such  a  law  aevsr 
could  DC  repealed  in  a  country  where  the  ballot-box  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people:  they  would,  diersfore, 'begin 
to  sell  their  lands  while  they  could  get  money  for  thraik 
We  object  to  the  immediate  adoptien  of  foroiUe  hnd  iimi* 
tation  also  on  the  ground  of  He  eoereive  chafaeier.  It 
would  appear  moMsristentia  us,,  whoprofas  to  repudiate 
Hm  aggressive  and  coercive  aelioa  >oC  goveraaenls,  to  re» 
quire  it  tp  enforce  those  otooxious  principles  to  aa-  extant 
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never  before  known,  and  for  the  ezistenoe  of  which  there 
can  be  no  real  necessity. 

As  to  the  law  maJdng  ten  honre  a  legal  daj'e  work, 
contended  hr  by  some  Befortners,  we  esteem  it  of  but 
litUe  conseattence ;  as  by  experience  we  learn  the  futility 
of  a  law  aoridgii^  the  houn  of  a  day's  labor  without  a 
corresponding  one  to  prevent  employers  from  reducing 
wages ;  accordingly  we  come  back  precisely  to  the  p<»nt 
started  from. 

Besides  these  considerations,  we  find  that  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  where  such  a  law  had  been  enacted,  the  opera- 
tives of  ftctories  were  injured  rather  than  benefitted  by  it 
The  capitahsta  in  combination  concocted  a  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  eluding  the  law.  They  drew  up  a  paper  re- 
quiring the  hands  to  sign  it,  whidi  many  did.  What  eke 
could  they  do  f  Consdous  of  the  folly  of  contending  with 
thdr  powerful  lords  and  masteit,  in  addition  to  the  pros- 
pective wants  of  their  fiunilies,  no  firee  land,  no  inalienaUe 
homeiiteads,  and  a  discLarge  hanging  over  their  heads,  they 
acted  the  part  of  prudence  at  least,  and  signed  the  docu- 
ment But  a  portion  of  them  combined  together  for  the 
purpose  of  r«aBting  the  attempt  ci  the  capttahsts  to  coun- 
teraet  the  law,  and  what  was  m  consequence  9  They  were 
cast  into  prison,  and  made  to  nnSat  the  pains  and  penalties 
due  only  to  mf^ftctors,  thieves  and  robbers;  and  for 
what  9  Because  th^  foolishly  attempted  to  sustain  the 
law  in  opposition  to  their  masters,  who  had  determined  to 
counteract  ha  provisions.  This  is  but  another  case  added 
to  many,  whidi  goes  to  show  that  the  rich  may  combine 
and  coUea^^  together,  and  devise  schemes  for  thepurpose 
of  q>pr0i8ittg  and  grindii^  the  foce  of  the  poor,  and  stall 
remain  virtuous  and  good.  But  if  the  poor  combine  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  rensftanpr  that  oppression  and  wrong, 
and  simply  aoing  themselves  justice  they  are  denounced 
as  canspintMB,  enemies  of  law  and  order,  fit  companions 
<»ly  lor  the  vilest  criminals,  and  tite  dealt  with  acoordinff- 
ly :  and  sudi  will  ever  be  the  case  while  I^uid  Monopofy^ 
exists. 

Capitahsts  are  always  ineat  sticklers  for  the  majesty 

promoted  by  them.  But  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case 
(themtehres  being  the  judges)  they  are  the  first  to  evade  or 
break  them. 

When  the  working  classes  become  owners  of  home- 
steads they  will  be  in  a  position  to  regulate,  not  only  the 
hours  of  labor,  but  also  the  wages,  much  more  aatisncto- 
rily  to  all  parties  concerned,  than  could  be  effected  by  any 
coercive  law  iriiatever.  Althoiu^  we  ourselves  have  not 
much  fidth  in.  the  eflBciency  of  the  ten  hour  law^  we  would 
by  no  means  discourage  suoh  as  may  contoid  for  its  estab- 
hahment,  but  would  say,  go  on,  agitate  the  sutject,  some 
good  may  result  from  it ;  but  the  eflbctual  remedy  is  land 
reform. 

Wcrldng  men  I  wake  up— wake  up !  Your  oppressors 
slumber  not— neither  do  tney  tire.  It  ia  you  that  are  des- 
tined to  fight  the  great  battie  between  monqioly  and  equal 
rights — capital  aud  labor.  Therefore  arm  yourselves  with 
the  sword  of  truth  and  solid  arguments,  sudi  as  no  sophis- 
try nor  cant  can  refute  not  gainsay.  Meet  your  adversaries 
like  men,  with  bold  and  fearless  front,  at  the  ballot-box ; 
quieUy  and  peaceably  vote  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Public 
Lands  and  the  Homestead  Sxemption,  and  at  least  half  the 
battle  is  won. 

Objbotions  Anbwerkd. 

Many  persons  object  to  these  reforms,,  believmg  they 
will  tend  to  make  people  bOT  and  indolent,  by  destroying 
their  ambition,  Ac,  die.  We  have  preidously  shown  that 
this  eoukl  not  be  the  case,  because  labor  would  be  stfan* 
ulated  by  the  increase  of  remuneration.  But  for  the 
sake  of  an  argument,  let  us  suppose  the  objection  well 
founded. 


No  one  would  question  the  propriety  of  a  capitalist  inters 
esting  himself  in  the  habits  of  his  tenants  and  hirelings^ 
If  they  were  not  industrious  it  is  evident  he  could  not  get 
his  rent  nor  his  expected  profit;  he  would  be,  ther^m, 
justifiable  in  looking  after  them. 

But  when  a  man  occupies  his  own  homestead  and  weds 
for  himself,  and  has  no  power  to  apinropriaie  to  himself 
the  labor  of  ofh^n,  it  is  Am  temeM  alime.  When  a  man 
enjoys  his  idleness  at  his  own  co^t  it  can  be  no.othernum^i 
6uitfi«M  bift  his  mm.  So,  also,  when  a  man  cfaooeea  to 
produce  more  property  than  his  neighbor,  it  it  no  other 
man's  business  but  his  own,  and  all  the  property  produced 
by  him  is  as  sacredly  his,  and  his  alone,  a$  the  arm  vkieh 
produced  it;  and  wnen  given  in  exchange  he  is  justly  enti- 
tied  to  an  equivalent 

But  when  a  man  enjoys  his  idleness,  prodigalityy  and 
perhaps  Hoentiousness,  at  the  expense  ol  others,  it  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  said  oth^s  to  lack  into  the  matter. 
Paupers  are  such  as  live  in  idleness  up<»i  the  labor  or  at 
the  expense  of  tiie  industrious,  and  every  man  who  so 
lives  is  a  pauper,  wfaethjcr  he  be  a  hmg^  a  eapUaUtt,  or  a 
beggar.  It  is,  therefore,  the  proper  business  of  the  indus^ 
trious  or  useiiil  porticm  <^  society  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and,  if  possible,  cast  off  the  burthen.  We  consider  that 
crime  is  the  natural  ofl&pring  of  extreme  wealth  on  the  one 
hand  and  poverty  and  want  on  the  other — ^weidth  being 
tiiie  parent  of  poverty  and  want,  and  crime  their  natural 
o&pring.  We,  therefore,  propose  these  measares  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  above-named  evils,  especially 
that  of  pauperism. 

Many  persons  think  these  reforms  unneceasary,  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  material  injory  can  re- 
stdt  to  the  pec^le  of  this  country  firom  land  monopoly, 
because  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  abolished*  Hiey  say, 
the  lands  of  the  rich  are  continually  becoming  divided, 
subdivided,  acd  scattered  among  the  people  so  uiat  their 
children  become  poor  at  least  in  the  tmra  generation^  and 
the  poor  of  this  day  will  occupy  their  places.  All  this  may 
be  true,  but  the  matter  is  not  mended;  because,  continu- 
ally, during  this  change  of  places,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple have  remained  landless,  in  poverty  and  want^  to  whom 
the  possessions  of  the  rich  never  become  scattered.  Hie 
evil  is  only  bdng  shifted  from  one  set  oi  suffisrerB  to  ano- 
ther :  when  one  goes  up,  die  other  goea  down ;  while  one 
is  freezing,  the  other  is  being  scorched.  When  the  one 
has  too  much  the  other  has  too  little ;  the  cauae  of  the 
one  state  bdng  the  e&ct  of  the  other*  So  the  evil  is  nei- 
ther removed  nor  obviated ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
beauties  or  advantages  of  this  seesaw  operation.  Merer 
over,  the  statistics  of  dviliaed  life  in  Qreat  Britain  ahow  a 
constant  decrease  in  the  number  of  iandownoa  for  the  last 
200  years^  from  240,000  to  3fi,000,  and  all  tfada  in  the 
fiice  <^  an  increasiDg  population. 

Can  it  be  a  pleasure  or  aatasfiiction  for  the  ruh.  man  to 
reflect,  in  the  midst  of  his  superabundance,  that  hia  chil- 
dren or  grand-children  are  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  and 
want,  made  to  labor  and  toil  to  eanxh  othere,  and  periiaps 
become  beggars  and  paupers  f  Let  the  rich  man  anewer. 
To  be  sure  the  poor  man  might  rejoice  in  the  midat  of  his 
poverty  and  rags,  that  however  mxserable  and  degraded  hs 
own  condition  might  now  be,  yet  his  children  or  grand- 
children would  be  rich,  and  be  able  to  (^presa  and  cchu- 
mand  the  labors  of  the  children  of  that  man  who  now 
oppressed  him,  and  absorbed  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
toil,  and  might  say,  **  as  that  man  now  looks  down  with 
contempt  upon  me,  so  will  my  children  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  his.^'  This  would  be  a  very  natural  reflec- 
tion, and  mi^ht  a£ford  him  some  satisfiiction,  but  would  it 
be  a  good  moral  or  a  Christian  foelingf  Is  it  good  or 
right  for  a  man  to  rejoice  in  his  own  prosperity  by  the 
down&ll  aod  degradation  of  his  brother  f — Would  they  be 
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proper  86iil|metito  for  him  to  teach  his  children  f  Let  the 
Chfistian  tnoralist  (xnswer. 

We,  therefore,  object  to  the  |)ractioe  of  freezing  one  gen- 
eration or  one  portion  of  the  human  fiimilj  for  the  ptur- 
pose  of  scorching  another ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  of  making 
one  set  <^  haman  beings  paupers  andbegears  in  order 
that  another  s^t  may  be  overburdened  trith  nchee  to  their 
own  injury.  There  is  no  necessity  lor  it;  the  mass  of 
mankind  do  not  desire  it ;  neither  is  it  oonnstent  with  jus- 
tice, morality  or  religion.  Some  teli  us  that  these  re- 
ibrms  may  be  good,  but  that  they  are  impracticable.  To 
such  objections  we  say — ^that  if  simple  justice  is  impracti- 
cable among  men,  how  absurd  is  the  attempt  of  the  teach- 
ers of  mankind  to  promote  morality  and  religion ;  such 
objectors,  at  least,  ought  not  to  make  any. 

When  all  men  are  restored  to  the  free  use  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Nature,  competition  will  cease  to  be  the  working 
man's  enemy,  as  it  now  is,  and  will  become  his  best  friend 

£4ist,  though  most  important  of  all,  we  firmty  believe 
that  when  the  freedom  of  the  Public  Lands  is  once  firmly 
established,  that  other  governments  must  follow  the  exam- 
ple, or  they' will  soon  be  broken  up  as  nations,  and  conse- 
quently an  motives  and  causes  which  now  produce  national 
'wars  will  then  be  removed  or  destroyed. 


-4»«»» 


From  Iba  Eniiiinar. 

THE  8EABCH  FOft  SIR  JOHN  FBANKLIIf. 

s 

A  series  of  Polar  expeditions,  costing  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  for  no  practical  and  no  adequate  object,  has 
ended  either  in  some  disabling  disaster  or  in  the  utter  loss 
of  the  ships  under  1%  John  Franklin:  Upon  this  com- 
mences a  new  series  of  Polar  expeditions  to  search  for  the 
missing  vessels,  and  crews,  or  any  traces  of  their  fiite. 
These  expeditions,  from  ihea  very  object,  must  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  toploratory  ones  that  preceded  them, 
and  which  have  terminated  so  unfortunately ;  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  missing  ships  and  crews  ought  of  necessity  to 
lead  to  visits  to  the  most  dangerous  places,  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  ships  are  likely  to  have  been  locked  up  or  cast  away. 
These  latter  expediti<»is  have  hitherto  happily  escaped, 
after  incurring  most  imminent  dangers ;  but  every  n^h 
Tcnture  multiplies  the  chances  against  them,  and  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  any 
fatal  disaster  to  the  next  Upon  it  would  commence  a  new 
and  third  series  of  expeditions  in  search  of  the  lost  search- 
ers, and  thus  a  prospect  would  be  opened  of  Pobir  expe- 
ditions without  end.  A  parallel  on  a  small  scale  is  of 
freqoent  occurrence.  A  man  is  sent  down  a  well  in  which 
there  is  bad  air.  He  drops  down  insensible.  Another  goes 
after  him,  and  shares  the  same  fate ;  a  third  foUows ;  but 
the  parallel  stops  about  here,  for  when  the  mischief  has 
reactied  a  certam  point  the  6rUier  exposure  of  life  ceases, 
and  the  purification  of  the  air  is  set  about  before  any  fresh 
attempt  at  recovery.  But  the  dangers  of  the  Polar  navi- 
gation are  not,  like  fi>ul  air,  to  be  removed  by  any  human 
art.  Every  renewed  attempt  to  recover  the  nussing  is  at- 
tended with  the  same  dangers,  and  with  the  chances  agidnst 
escape  increased. 

Is  this  consideration  a  reason  for  giving  up  the  search 
vehile  a  rational  chance  of  success  renuiins  f  No,  it  is  not 
While  such  a  chance  remains  the  idea  of  leaving  Franklin 
and  his  gallant  companions  to  perish  is  not  to  be  borne. 
But  the  grave  question  is,  whether  the  chance  now  remain- 
ing warrants  the  risk  of  another  expedition.  And  if  it  do 
not  heavy  will  be  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  another, 
which,  less  &vored  by  accident  than  the  last,  may  never 
return.    We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  wisdcon  of  the  old 


pedidon  must  have  its  train  of  expeditions  of  recovery, 
with  their  dangers  of  the  same  calamity,  and  the  endless 
renewal  of  the  perilous  search. 

The  Polar  expeditions,  barren  as  they  werd  of  results, 
were  in  point  of  safety  fortunate  up  to  Franklin^s  last  ven- 
ture ;  but  we  may  in  friture  apprehend  for  them  less  fiivor- 
able  chances,  especially  as  theur  business  now  exposes  them . 
to  &r  mater  dangers,  for  they  cannot  look  for  the  ship- 
wrecked or  beset  without  putting  themselves  in  the  places 
most  liable  to  those  dangers. 

^  We  have  thus  stated  m  the  strongest  form,  and  with  no 
desire  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  case,  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it  in  its  present  aspect  But  entertaining  these 
views,  we  have  thought  it  right  very  dosely  to  investigate 
the  course  taken  in  uie  last  expedition  under  Sir  James 
Ross,  and  the  announced  course  of  the  eiq)edition  which  is 
now  proposed.  The  results  we  shall  describe  as  Mefly  as 
possible. 

Sir  James  Rosses  instructions  were  to  enter  Lancaster 
Sound,  and,  proceeding  up  Barrow's  Straits,  to  attempt  to 
p4hetrate  due  west  in  se^urch  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  His 
attention  was  also  directed  to  Wellington  Straits,  through 
which  it  was  thought  possible  that  Sur  John  might  have 
attempted  to  penetrate. 

Here  we  ought  to  remark  that  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believine  that  Sir  John  Franklin  pursued  the 
route  through  WeUinffton  Str^t  When  Pany  penetrated 
to  Melville  luand,  holding  a  course  due  east  from  Lancaster 
^ound,  Wellington  Strait  was  observed  by  him  to  be  free 
from  ice  both  on  his  passage  outward  and  as  he  returned. 
This  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Before  he  started  he  is  known  to  have  expressly  stated  his 
conviction,  that,  by  sulinff  up  Wellington  Strait,  a  course 
more  to  the  north  might  oe  found  than  any  yet  tried,  and 
affording  a  better  chimce  of  effiscting  the  north-west  pas- 
sage. To  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  among  others,  this  opinion 
was  strongly  expressed.  We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Sir  John  fVanklin  intended  to  try  the  passage  through 
Wellington  Strait 

There  are  corroborative  rireumstances.  Had  Sir  John 
folk>wed  Parry's  coursis  (the  only  other  open  to  him)  he 
must  have  done  one  of  three  things.  He  must  have  come  out 
to  the  west  in  his  ships  or  boats  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenrie  Biver ;  or  he  must  have  Come  back  by  those 
means,  or  over  the  ice  to  Lancaster  Sound;  or,  finally,  he 
must  have  made  his  way  over  land  in  a  southern  direction 
toward  the  shores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory.  The  sea 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mackeniae  River  was  directly  in  the 
line  of  his  onward  track,  supposing  Parry's  to  have  been  the 
course  taken.  When^  half-way  from  Lancaster  Sound  to 
that  point  he  was  equidistant  nom  each  of  the  three  desti- 
nations above  mentioned.  He  knew  that  rdief  could  be  got 
at  any  of  them.  It  is  clear  to  us,  therefore,  that  had  he 
been  arrested  inthis  track  of  Parry's,  he  or  some  of  his 
hundred  and  twenty-six  followers  would  ere  this  have  con- 
trived to  make  their  way  to  one  or  other  of  the  destinations 
in  question.  The  greatest  distance  from  any  of  them  is 
less  than  has  repeatedly  been  accompliriied  in  a  summer, 
with  ease,  by  the  <3ovemment  Arctic  land  excursions,  and 
by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

We  take  it  to  be  a  strong  presumption,  toen,  that  the 
expedition  passed  through  Wellington  Strait  Sir  John's 
known  intentions,  and  the  non-appearance  of  himself  or 
crews,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  ne  passed  up  Welling^ 
ton  Sound.  He  has  not  effected  die  passage.  He  has  not 
retomed.  &t  James  Ross  laid  up  his  ships  near  Leopold^ 
Island,  on  the  south  sidd  <^  Barrow's  Stnuts;  2|  degrees 
of  loi^tude  (which  are  very  tkort  here)  to  the  east  of 
Weffii^ton  Strait,  but  on  the  south — die  ^ponte  side^-of 


proverb  as  to  the  pitcher's  going  to  the  well.    There  is  the  ^ 

once  too  often ;  and  in  this  peculiar  case  disaster  must  be{J^*"^^B  Straits.    Now  a  whaler  is  known  to  have  pene- 

followed  by  the  rid[  of  more  disasters,  for  every  missing  ei»*tntoi  as  for  westward,  (while  Bir  James  was  there,)  pro- 
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up  the  north  side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  We  are 
conYinoed  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships,  and  their  <a^ws, 
if  surviying,  are  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  Welling- 
ton Strait^  and  the  northern  opening  of  Behring's  StraitL 
But  Sir  James  Bosa  did  not  approach  nearer,  in  his 
ships,  than  2^  degrees  of  knffitude,  and  about  a  degree  of 
laUtade,  from  iha  mouth  of  Wdlington  Strait  in  his 
land  expedition,  he  proceeded,  first  to  the  west,  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Barrow's  Straits,  aird  then  turned  round 
to  the  southward.  Though  his  •  instructions  mentioned 
WelKnfltoi  Strait  as  one  of  the  regions  to  be  seardied,  Sir 
James  Uoss  never  looked  near  it. 

We  make  this  remark  ?dth  much  pain,  implying  a  re- 
flection, aa  it  seenos  to  do^  on  a  most  deservedly  distinguished 
officer.  But  the  fiicts  exact  it  from  us.  Sir  James  Boss 
might  not  have  known  the  circumstances  which  strengthen 
our  belief  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  passed  through 
Wellington  Strait ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  igncfrant 
of  the  grounds  thai  enst  fiur  believing  he  intended  to  pass 
that  way.  Sir  James  was  ordered  by  the  Admindtv  to 
examine  it.  Tet  he  confined  his  exertions  to  the  southern 
side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  The  accounts  of  his  |noceedingB 
whidbi  have  been  allowed  to  appear  bear  marks  of  Us 
having  been  less  anxious  in  the  direction  of  the  specific 
saaich  t|iaa  to  extend  hk  land  joumeya  in  a  S.W.  and 
then  in  a  S.IL  direction,  till  he  should  reaoh,  by  another 
tvaeki  the  extreme  lioxit  he  had  attained  in  a  foimer  ezpe* 
dition — ^his  ^furtherest"  Nor,  when  he  again  set  sailt 
does  it  appear  that  he  made  any  eSort  to  reach  Welling- 
ton Sound.  The  first  published  account  asserted  that,  he 
was  carried  out  firom  his  mooring  in  the  naidst  f)i  a  field  of 
ice.  A  subsequent  account  in  the  Times,  undoubtedly 
from  the  pen  cf  .an  officer  in  the  expedition,  stated  on  the 
contrary  tnat  they  had  been  able  to  weigh  anchor  and  had 
tried  to  beat  for  a  short  time  to  the  northwsdpd.  We  do 
not  pro&sB  to  understand  these  contradictionB';  but,  coupled 
with  the  fiicts  stated,  they  have  left  an  impression  upon 
our  nainda  thereveise  of  mvorable  to  the  sabs&ctory  con- 
duct of  the  last  expedition. 

At  to  a  new  expeditkMi,  we  have  abeady  stated  the  ^ve 
question  that  existft-— whether  the  chance  now  remaining 
warrants  the  risk  it  would  involve.  And  further,  we  say 
that,  inasmuch  as  every  firesh  attenqpt  mttlt^>lies  adverse 
casualties,  we  are  bound  to  provide  that  Ibe  rnk  shall  not 
be  deq>erate.  There  must  be  t^  chance  to  venture  for;  and 
a  reasonable  safety  in  the  venture.  We  are  not  indiaposed 
to  think  that  both  exist,  if  the  prudent  steps  are  nowtaken; 
and  we  say  this  with  the  strongest  feeling  of  objection,  as 
ahKeady  expressed,  to  any  ill-considered  or  gratuitous  te- 
newnl  of  the  perilous  seansh* 

We  cannot  but  thi^  it  possible  that  some  of  the  crews, 
may  survive.  More  than  two  yean  have  elapsed  beyond 
the  time  to  which  they  were  victualed,  but  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  their  position  suffidientfy  early  to  provide  in 
soma  sort  against  it.  The  seas,  and  sheresi  and  ice,  had 
stores  to  fonush.  We  see  how  the  ^norant  and  helpless 
EMjuimaux  exist  in  regions  uot  much  to  the  south  of  them. 
We  have  seen  in  Russia  what  civilised  men  may  stru^le 
through.  With  their  ships  for  homes,  with  their  intelligence 
and  zeal,  with  their  implements  and  agencies  of  hdp,  it 
seems  scarcely  poesifale  that  the  whole  hundred  a^  twenty- 
4x  men,  the  flower  of  our  navy,  pan  have  sunk  entir^ 
hopeless  under  their  diffieultieS)  and  perished  aheady.  And 
we- hold  it  to  be  ^uite  indisputable,  that,  while  a  gleam  of 
rational  hope  survives,  however  distant,  the  oount^  which 
sent  brih  these  saUant  men  is  bound  to  makcstill.renewed 
search  for  them,  if  the  seavoh.be  copnpatiUe  with  aM  due 
safety  to  others. 

:  There  ace  two  conoeivaUe  routes  by  which  they  may  be 
sought—by  Behring^s  Straits  or  by  Wellinffton  Steail.  We 
may  go  to  meet  theipi  or  we  may  follow- thevi* 


Now  the  firrt,  which  is  at  present  proposed,  we  believe 
to  be  chimerical.  From  th^  entry  into  WeHinfl^Wi  Stndt 
to  Cape  Iiibume,ihe  northern  terminuacf  Behiin^a  Struts, 
b  1,700  miles.  Of  the  nature  of  the  intervening  surfece  of 
the  globe  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be  ocean.  It  may  he 
continuous  land  firom  Melville'a  Islaadi  It  may  be  an 
archipelai^  with  straits  between,  so  narrow  that  toe  ice  is 
never  dissolved.  The  non-appearance  t>f  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition  hvom  the  impresaioo  that  8a ,  John  has  eaoovn- 
tered  insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  to.  Ci^  lia- 
bttme.  Then  what  would  be  the  use  of  sending  ^pa  to 
reach  him  l^a  route  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
impraeticaUe  f 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  wfaete  he  has  gone 
others  may  in  similar  seasons  follow.  It  is  poaaiUe  to 
reaoh  him  from  the  mouth  of  Wellington  Strait,  and  the 
real  question  is  whether  the  attempt  consists  with  safety. 

Pond's  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  SouBd,  is 
lauch  fi^uented  by  whalers.  The  crew  of  any  expedition 
that  coula  reach  it  would  be  safe.  All  that  would  appear 
to  be  required  to  ensure  the  safety  of  an  expedition  dis- 
patched in  search  of  %  John  Fnuiklin  would  be,  to  take 
care  that  thev  do  not  penetrate  so  fiur  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible,  in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  desext  their 
ships,  to  readi  bade  to  Pond's  Bay. 

Ample  experience  4ias  taught  us  that  a  ship  may  advance 
300  miles  from  such  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  uie  Arctic  Re- 
gions, with  confidence.  A  crew  obliged  to  desert  tfadr  ship 
could  easily  accomplish  that  ^ystance.  Say  that  there  were 
sent  out,  then,  four  vessels,  with  crews  sufficient  to  nav%ate 
them,  and  with  supplies  fiir  themsdves  and  the  miRKing  ex- 
pedition,  and  we  confess  that  we  should  not  de^Nur  of  a 
satisfectory  result 

Taking  their  departure  from  Pond's  Bay,  the  whole  four 
might  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  WeUiu^n  Stiait.  Let  one 
of  them  be  moored  there,  in  a  safe  position*  The  other 
three  might  push  on  800  miles  up  the  Strait,  leaving  a 
second  securely  berthed  at  that  point  Three  hnn£ed 
miles  ferther  on,  if  it  be  possible  to  penetrate  so  fiur,  a  third 
might  be  moored*  The  fourth,  if  posmble,  might  penetrate 
300  miles  ferther;  and  in  this  case  the  most  f^vancedship 
would  be  900  miles  to  the  W.  or  N.W.  of  Wellingtoa 
Strait — more  than  half-way  to  Gape  Liabume.  Lookix^  to 
the  progress  made  by  Parry  in  one  season  due  west,  and 
the  non-appearance  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  got  no  fhrther  than  this,  if 
indeed  ice  or  land  has  not  arrested  him  much  short  of  it; 
and,  should  it  be  necessary,  a  fifth  ship  might  carry  on  ths 
process  of  .sounding  1,200  miles  fixim  the  mouth  of  Wdl* 
mgton  Strait — ^two-thirds  of  the  distance.  Wo  are  disposed 
to  believe,  however,  that,  considerably  short  of  this,  im- 
penetrable barriers  occur,  l^he  set  of  the  current  is  out 
of  Wellinffton  Strait;  and  some  of  the  best  ffeographeis 
attribute  this  to  the  Polar  current  in  a  southerfy  directioa 
being  deflected  to  the  east  by  land  betweo)  that  part  aitd 
Cape  Lisbume. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  thus  described  would 
completely  scour  the  track  on  which  Qir  John  wiU  be  found, 
if  he  is  ever  found.  Each  vessel  moored  would  be  a  har- 
bor of  refege  for  those  in  advance  if  anything  hi^pened  to 
them — a  s&tion  and  resting-place  keepmg  <qpen  uie  com- 
mumcation  with  Pond's  Bay.  It  would  therefore  be  cer- 
tain that  the  crews  in  seiurch  of  Franklin  would  be  aUe 
to  return  with  him  and  his  companions,  if  found ; 
them,  if  not  found. 


i4M^ 


Art  not  angrr  because  thou  dost  not  weigh  a  ton,  and 
why  dJesatisfied  if  life  do  not  extend  a  thousand  years! 
K  contented  with  thy  stature,  why  not  with  the  number 
of  thy  days ! 
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nreANITY  AOT)  ITS  CAUSES.* 
Tablk  J.— Flevioiis  oeaquitioii  of  Patiento. 

FMmen 
Laboran 


to  fl«ttf  e  etm- 


82 
20 
3 
9 
3 
9 
11 
1 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 


836 
260 
119 
103 
102 
79 
49 
46 
42 
28 
24 
18 
16 
6 
7 


Merchants    • 

Shoemakers^ 

Seamen 

Carpenters  . 

Mannfaetiirers  ' 

Teackers 

Btadents 

Painters 

Tailors 

Clergymen  . 

Lawyers 

PhysieUois 

Females  aceostomed 

ployoMBt  •  .        81  680 

Femaiee  accwitoniBd  to  sedentary 

employments       •  •  •     . ,  7         264 

Tablb  n. — ^Hm!i^  Uie  oaoses  of  Insanity,  and  the 
^fcnmstances  ooonected  with  the  caoses  and  predispoBitaon 
to  Insanity,  the  last  and  previotis  yean. 

mHesltii     ...  .       4M).  437 

intempeianoe                      .  •        11  384 

Domestic  Afflictaon  .           .  .        18  288 

Religion      >           .           .  .         5  235 

Masturbation           .           .  .        12  166 

Property      .            .           .  .11  168'  ' 

Disappointed  Affection        .  .9  79  , 

*  Disappointed  AmhitioQ  '.         2  86 

Epilep^ 10  74 

Puerperal     .           .           •  .         9  89 

Wounds  on  the  Head         .  .6  36 

Hard  Labor  ,          .           .  .12  20 

Jealousy       .           .           .  «         0  13 

Fright          .           .           .  .          0  20     - 

Palsy           .            .           .  .1  29 

Periedied  Gases                                    79  629 

HeredHary               .           .  .        97  766. 

r    Hontieidal  .        19  67 

Have  committed  Homicide  •  •         0.  20     . 

Suicidal       .           •           .  .26  342    . 

Have  committed  Suicide      .  .         0  16 

Cases  arising  from  Physical  Causes      114  1208 

Cases  arising  from  Moral  Causes    •        49  866 

The  preventaoQ  of  insanity  should  be  the  aim  of  an  ea- 
%htened  community  as  well  as  its  cure.  This  could  be 
most  effectually  done  by  each  individual's  obeying  the  laws 
of  health,  which^indttde  those  that  regulate  the  passions 
and  emotipns  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  that  govern  the 
physical  system. 

lin>i8CREnoN8.-*-Far  the  bU  and  healthy  development 
of  the  o&pring,  the  parents  must  be  healthy  ani  active 
in  body  and  nund.  Ine  ehildzcn  bf  the  wealthy  and  in- 
dolent ate  less  ntmierous  and  less  hardr  than  the  children 
of  those  in  mor^  humUe  and  more  labaeioos  stations  in 
aocaety.  The  funiUes  of  die  intempeiate  ceadeinorapkig 
after  the  parents  have  become  oo&firmed  victims  of  this 
Yice.  Hereditary  predisposi&m  to  disease,  whidi  k  either 
inherited  from  ancestors  or  acquired  by  the  parents  theqa- 
aelves  by  abuse  of  thdr  own  physical  systems,  is  tnuusiiit- 
ted  to  the  lineal  deaoeudanto,  whose  systems  are  thei^qby 
^rendered  more  sosoepidUe.  In  such  persons  a  smaller  ex- 
iBttiag  caiiae  would  bnng  on  similar  diseaaeci  action  than 
would  be  necessary  in  one  having  no  hereditary  susoepti- 
bility,  whether  the  iqalady  be  of  the  braiiii  or  of  any  <mer 
organ.  ^  It  has  been  •  said  that  the  mother  more  readily 
tnuismits  this  prodispoaitioiL  than  the  &tber.    It  does  iwit 

*-From  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Lmiatic 
Ho^tal  at  Worcester,  Maaa 


necessarily  follow  that  the  children  or  the  grand-children 
will  be  insane  because  they  are  the  desoendants  of  insanie 
ancestors.  By  carefully  avoiding  all  the  exciting  causes 
and  maintaining  perfect  health  they  may  not  only  escape 
themselves,  but  they  may  so  fiur  free  their  systems  of  it  as 
to  transmit  to  their  children  no  particular  susceptibility  to 
this  or  to  any  disease.  The  intermarrying  of  blood  rela- 
tions is  productive  of  degeneracy,  and  its  effects  have  long 
been  noticed  on  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Physical  Training. — ^The  physical  education  of  the 
young  Ib  of  primary  importance.  Free  and  active  sports 
and  employments  in  the  open  air,  eadi  day,  are  necessary 
for  their  vigorous  ^rowtn.  Long  oon&iement  to  the 
schoc^-room  or  to  uie  mill  is  unnatural  and  imhealthy. 
The  chfldren  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  in  New  Eng^ 
land  are  &vorably  situated  for  a  healthy  growth.  To  the 
enterprising  of  this  class  bur  cities  are  in^bted  for  much 
of  their  active  and  successful  population. 

Many  mechianical  employments  are  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  the  younger  the  operatiTe  the  more  susceptible  his 
system  is  to  any  malign  influeBoe  that  may  be  l»x)Ught  to 
bear  upon  him.  All  empbymenls  that  require  'undu4» 
physical  exertion,  all  where  an  impure  atmosphere  is  in- 
haled, and  all  where  one  position  is  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained, are  un&vorabk  to.  frill  development  of  the  body, 
induce  various  disease^  and  shorten  life. 

SEfLiNCoNTROL.— The  proper  education  "of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  &cnttie8  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
individual's  own  happiness  and  to  liis  usefulness  to  society. 
The  child  learns  very  early  many  important  &cts  in  regard 
to  tlie  physical  world.  Indeed,  it  haa  been  said  that  he 
Icams  more  of  it  the  two  first  yearn  bf  his  life  than  ever 
afterwards.  The  character  and  conduct  of  those  around 
him  is  the  book  flxmi  which  he  gets"  his  first  lessons  in 
morals  and  in  self-government.  ' 

The  notion  has  oeen  gaining  ground,  of  htte,  that  chil- 
dren, at  home  and  in  scnook,  have  heretofore  been  kept 
under  too  strict  subjection ;  that  they  have  not  enjoyed 
their  equal  rights;  thkt  their  position  m  sodefy  has  not 
been  prominent  enough ;  and  that  treating  them  as  know- 
ing what  was  right  and  proper  for  themselves  would  in- 
crease their  present  happiness,  and  make  them  hereafrdr 
better  membens  of  the  community.  This  change  in  their 
treatment  has  tended  to  foster  hope  in  them  which  cannot 
be  redized  in  after-Kfe.  Their  ambition  has  thus  been 
raised  to  be  disappointed ;  fbr  it  is  hiudly  to  be  expected 
that  all  their  pampered  appetites  will  be  gratified^  or  that 
great  success  m  life  will  be  attained  without  corresponding 
efforts.  The  early  education  of  many  is  such  and  their 
unrestrained  passions  have  acquired  such  a  mastery  over 
their  powers  of  self-control  that  only  slight  reverses  of 
fortune  wiO  torn  them  flrom  the  honest  pursuit  of  the  ordi- 
nary occupations,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  M^  the 
common  fiucoesa  in  life.  ' 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  insanity  was 
increasing  .in'  this  community  beyond  the  increase  of 
the  populationj  and  b^ond  the  number  of  that  class  who 
are  brought  in  with  foreign  immigration.  The  induce- 
ments of  wealth  and  of  places  of  honor,  in  this  country^ 
are  equally  presented  to  all  competitors  who  may  enter 
the  fists,  and  success,  usually  crowns  the  well-directed 
efibrts  of  all,  in  even  branch  of  trade,  and  in  alt  arts  and 
professions.  The  ardent  and  ambitious  are  by  th^ie  con; 
siderations  stimulated  to  overtask  their  physical  and  menr 
tal  powers.  The  allurementa  of  scienoe  stimulates  its 
votanes  to  long-continued  trains  of  thought  upon  one  subr 
ject,  until  the  instrument  of  thought  becomes  &tigaed  and 
is  liable  to  respond  in  an  unhe^thy  tonoi  untQ  strange 
iimcies  and  delusions  upon  that  subject  arise  in  thei  mii^. 
t^ese  delusions  become  permanent  and  real  unless  Che  at! 
t^Ation  is  diverted  to  other  Subjects,  and  the  brain  gets  re- 
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pef  from  its  indpient  disease ;  but,  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  oommuDil^,  the  all-absorbing  desire  of  wealth  and  the 
adTantages  it  brings  to  its  possessor  are  the  principal  mo- 
tives to  action.  The  merchant  expands  nis  business 
beyond  his  personal  supervision,  and  he  trusts  his  property 
with  his  neighbors,  witn  a  hope  of  compound  interest  in 
return.  He  watches  anxiously  the  rise  and  &U  of  the 
market.  He  is  elated  with  prosperity,  but  the  unseen  re- 
verses which  come  in  the  commercial  world,  as  well  as  in 
all  others,  bring  ruin  to  his  hopes  and  not  unfrequenUy 
crush  his  reason.  The  speculator  ventures  deeper  and 
deeper,  while  successful,  but  at  last  he  is  wrecked  in  his 
calculations,  and  his  mind  sinks  in  the  storm,  unless  it  is 
buoyed  up  by  a  well  educated  self-control. 

Many  persons  in  humble  circumstances  work  hard  and 
make  great  exertions  to  keep  up  respectable  appearances, 
and  to  obtain  those  articles  of  luxury  which  the  wealth  of 
their  neighbors  enables  them  to  make  common  use  of. 
This  ove^oing  to  keep  rxp  appearances  tends  to  break  down 
some  and  hnng  on  insanity ;  and  yet  every  one  should 
be  commended  for  making  all  laudable  effi>rtB  in  his  own 
behalf. 

FxAB  OF  Want. — ^There  is  a  delusion  on  the  subject  of 
property  with  many  of  the  insane  which  seems  at  first 
peculiar  to  them ;  but  it  probably  holds  true  with  the  sane 
m  different  degrees  of  intenrity.  It  is  this: — ^^The  rich 
man  fears  he  shaU  come  to  want  and  have  to  go  to  the 
alms-house  for  support"  I  have  never  known  a  patieni 
brought  to  an  hospital  who  had  fears  of  coming  to  want 
but  was  considered  by  his  neighbor  as  a  man  of  wealth. 
I  apprehend  that  the  fear  of  poverty  but  very  seldom 
brings  iqsanity  on  the  poor ;  but  actual  want  does  frequent- 
1y.  The  poor  often  &ncy  themselves  ridi  and  able  to 
control  vast  resources.  Sometimes  those  who  have  abun- 
dant means  suppose  themselves  possessed  of  more  than 
they  really  are.  He  who.  has  property  fears  he  may  lose 
it ;  and,  if  his  mind  is  not  otherwise  employed,  is  liable, 
by  dwelling  much  upon  the  chances  of  losing  it,  to  be- 
come morbidly  sensitive  upon  the  subject.  The  poor  man 
has  no  property,  and  of  course  has  no  fears  about  it  His 
mind  and  body  are  so  much  engaged  in  procuring  bis 
daOy  bread  that  they  are  kept  healthy  by  the  exercise. 

Zeroise. — To  insure  the  health  of  the  body  and  the 
correct  operations  of  the  mind  through  its  instrument,  the 
brain,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  is ahnost  indispensable. 
Some  usefrU  occupation  is  fer  more  effectual  than  a  listless 
walk.  To  be  of  much  service  to  the  student  the  bodily 
exercise  should  be  accompanied  with  recreation.  The 
thoughts  should  be  divertea  from  books  and  lessons*  The 
student  who  saws  wood  half  an  hour  for  exercise,  or  who 
walks  alone  the  same  length  of  time  thjnkiTig  over  his 
studies,  finds  himself  when  his  exercise  is  done,  wearied 
in  mmd  and  body,  and  wishes  to  throw  himself  on  Us 
couch ;  Whereas,  if  he  joined  in  some  athletac  sports,  he 
would  have  refireshed  his  mind  and  body  too,  and  have 
returned  to  his  books  with  renewed  vigor.  In  after-life 
some  profitable  manual  labor  would  prooablv  be  preferred 
to  the  games  of  youth,  and  afford  liKe  relief 

Sleep. — One  ^of  the  most  constant  symptoms,  in  the 
early  stages  of  insanity  is  the  want  of  sleep.  It  is  one, 
more  oft^  than  any  other,  noticed  by  the  patient  and  by 
the  friends  of  the  patient  It  usually  precedes  for  several 
nights  the  tame  when  self-control  gives  wa7  in  sudden 
cases :  and^in  those  cases  where  delusions  are  a  long  time 
forming  and  selfgovemment  growing  weaker,  the  deep  is 
interrupted  and  frightful  dreams  disturb  the  patient  If 
possible,  quiet  sleep  should  be  secured  by  all,  and  by  those 
especially  who  are  any  way  predisposed  to  mental  de- 
rangement Six  or  eight  hours  of  quiet  sleep  is  necessary 
for  the  continued  health  of  all  adults,  and  childien  roquire 
and  usually  take  more  than  that    We  should  retire  eajdy 


enough  to  be  ready  to  rise  with  the  early  light  of 
morning.  To  secure  this  amount  of  sleep  &e  mind  and 
feelings  should  be  calm  on  retiring.  Hie  evemng  should 
be  passed  in  some  quiet  way.  The  excitement  of  gaj 
parties,  where  the  feehngs  get  enlisted,  should  be  svoiM 
Late  suppers  are  also  unfriendly  to  sound  sleep.  Eveij 
one  who  has  had  his  feelings  disturbed  or  any  way  excited 
just  before  going  to  bed  must  remember  the  manv  restka 
hours  that  passed  before  his  eyelids  dosed  in  sleept  ^ 
the  many  ideas  Uiat  would  come  unbidden,  and  that  he 
could  not  readily  banish. 

These  who  are  particulwly  liable  to  attacks  of  insaiii^, 
— the  nervous,  those  hereditarily  predisposed,  those  vbo 
have  once  been  deranged,  and  Uiose  who  have  not  accos* 
tomed  themselves  to  keep  in  due  subjection  their  feelings 
by  the  force  of  their  vrill — should  be  cautious  about  ksing 
their  regular  sleep.  The  nurse  who  watches  fer  seven! 
nights  in  succession  is  in  danger  of  having  the  mind  ds- 
turbed ;  and  if  the  feelings  are  strongly  enlisted,  like  those 
of  a  mother,  for  the  recovery  of  patients,  then  the  danger 
is  greatly  increased  of  her  becoming  nervous,  of  her  lossg 
her  appetite,  of  the  secretious  of  her  system  being  tiIu- 
ted,  and  of  funetional  disease  of  her  brain  oonuBg  on. 
Domestic  affliction — the  sickness  and  death  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  fiunSly— is  usually  attended  with  watching  and 
loss  of  sleep,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  canses  of 
insanity.  If  this  want  of  sleep  is  not  the  primaiy  cause 
of  insanity  it  is  so  obvious  a  departure  from  our  nomttl 
state  of  health  that  the  attention  of  the  sufi^r  should 
be  called  to  it,  and  proper  means  be  speedily  takento 
obviate  it. 

The  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  this 
community  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  fecilitieB  for  dissipation.  But  happily  for  ik 
community,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
not  so  fashionable  as  formerly  with  all  classes,  and  the 
number  made  insane  directly  by  this  vtjuntaiy  and  inatdi- 
ous  vice  is  smaller  in  the  Hospital  now  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  Late  evening  assemblies,  where  the  mind  lad 
feelings  get  overexcited,  are  pernicious  to  health.  All 
great  commotions  in  the  community  afi;itate  the  mind  more 
or  less  eitensively,  and  are  registered  m  the  public  Innatie 
hosjntals  by  those  specially  made  insane  by  iheiOy  whether 
these  movements  are  political  campaigns.  Miller  exoite- 
ments,  or  Califomia  fevers. 

It  bas  been  said  that  insanity  increased  with  the  liberty 
and  civilization  enjoyed  bv  any  community ;  bntitis  hoped 
that  when  the  causes  of  this  malady  are  extensively  knowD, 
and  that  when  i^e  laws  of  health  cannot  be  bn^en  in  aoy 
case  with  impunity,  that  each  individual  will  be  careiiil  to 
avoid  those  causes  which  are  the  sure  precnrson  of  this 
awful  disease. 


i^M^ 


nom  the  WatoliiiMii  and  ReA*^* 

THE  GOAIr-WmPPERS  OF  LONDON. 

We  £nd  in  the  iTw  York  5/m;tolor  an  article  of  seveial 
cohmns  abridged  from  the  London  ChnrtUde.  It  ^^i"^ 
a  great  deal  of  novel  information  in  regard  totheooil 
trade  of  that'  metropolis,  and  tbe  persmis  ^ployed  a 
it-  .  ^ 

During  thepast  year,  2,7  H  rfiips  were  engaged  m  W 
coal  trade.  These  contained  3,418,840  tons.  Theyniade 
12,267  voyages.  The  increase  feom  18S8  to  1W8  «• 
more  than  90  per  cent  The  seamen  employed  are  2Mf- 
To  uidoad  these  ship^  Uiere  are  200  -gangs  of  coal-iHup- 
pers,  made  up,  with  supernumeraries,  of  aboot  ^^"^ 
sons,  and  160  meters  or  measurers.*  In  winter,  the  ooai- 
whipper  is  occupied  about  five  days  out  of  eight,  and  in 
summer  about  three  days  out  of  eighty  or  taking  the  y^ 
round,  only  about  half  nis  time. 
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In  1843,  PflriiflmeDt  passed  an  act  defit^ng  more  pai^ 
tieolarly  than  bad  been  done  before,  wbat  should  be  the 
velationa  between  the  ooal  whippera  and  their  employers. 
Previoos  to  that  time,  the  pubkcana  or  tarem-keepeTs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river  employed  and  paid  them. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  there  were  70  taverns. 
They  were  kept  by  men,  who  were  relativeB  to  the  Northern 
ship  owners,  and  who  had  mostly  gone  to  London  penni- 
less, bnt  afterwards  made  enough  out  of  their  nefarious 
calling  to  become  ship  owners  themselves.  They  realized 
tbeir  KNtaneB  out  of  die  laborers.  This  was  thehr  way  of 
doing  it  When  a  ship  was  to  be  ''made  ttp,r  or  in  other 
words,  hands  were  to  be  faired,  the  men  gathered  in  crowds 
around  the  bar,  began  to  bid  against  ea(£  other  for  ''jobs," 
all  the  time  calling  for  drMc9  as  an  inducement  to  the 
publican  to  give,  them  employment 

If  one  called  fer  beer,  tiie  next  would  be  sure  to  give  an 
order  for  rum ;  for  he.  who  spent  most  at  the  public-house 
had  the  greatest  chance  for  employment  After  being 
"  taken  on,''  their  first  care  was  to  put  up  a  score  at  the 

Eublic-house,  so  as  to  please  their  employer  the  publican. 
a  the  morning  before  going  to  their  work,  they  would  in- 
variably call  at  the  hous^  for  «  q  nartem  of  gin  or  rum ; 
and  they  were  oUiged  to  take  off  with  them  to  the  6hip 
"a  bottle"  holding  nine  pots  of  beer — and  that  of  the 
worst  description,  for  it  was  the  invariable  practice  among 
the  publicans  to  supply  the  ooal-whippers  with  the  very 
worst  article  at  the  highest  prices.  When  the  m«i  returned 
from  their  work  they  wei;it  back  to  the  publio-houiRe  and 
there  remained  drinkmg  the  greater  part  of  the  night  He 
must  have  been  a  steady  man,  indeed,  I  am  told,  who 
could  manage  to  return  home  sober  to  his  fiimily.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  the  men  used  to  pass  their  days 
and  chief  part  of  their  nights  drinking  in  the  public-house ; 
and  I  am  credibly  inf<»med  that  frequently,  on  the  publi- 
iSBOi  settling  with  them  after  clearing  the  ship,  instead  of 
having  anything  to  receive,  :they  were  brought  several 
shillings  in  debt ;  this  remained  as  a  score  for  the  next 
ship— in  fact  it  was  Vwly  those  who  were  in  debt  to  the 
publican  who  were  sure  of  employment  on  the  next  oc- 
casion. 

One  publican  had  as  many  aa  fi^n  ships ;  another  had 
even  mote ;'  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  without 
his  two  or  three  coHiers.  The  <shilid&en  of  the  coal-whippers 
were  almost  reared  in  the  tap-room,  and  a  penon  who  has 
had  great  experi^oe  in  the  trade  knew  as  many  as  600 
youths  who  were  transported,  and  as  many  more  who  met 
with  an  untimely  death.  At  one  house  there  were  forty 
young  robust  .-men  employed  about  seventeen  years  i^, 
and  of  these  there  aie  only  two  living  at  present  My 
informant  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently  seen  as  maqy  as 
one  hundred  men  at  one  time  fighting  pell-mell  at 
King  James^HstairSy  and  the  puUican  standing  by  to  see 
friir  play. 

About  10,000  ships  entered  the  dock  every  year,  and 
nine  men  were  required  to  dear  each  ship.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  of  the  coal-whippers  for  drink  was 
about  t2T0,000,  or  $135  for  each  man.  The  result  was, 
says  the  CfhronUle,  **  that  the  wives  and  fiimilies  of  the  men 
were  in  the  greatest  destitution ;  the  daughters  invariably 
became  prostitutes,  and  the  mothers  ultimately  went  to 
swell  the  number  of  paupers  at  the  union.^'  The  jfud  of 
1843,  at  the  instance  of  die  coal-whippers  themselves, 
forbade  this  accursed  traffic,  and  provided  a  system  not 
liable  to  sudi  iniquitous  practices,  though  it  has  not  wholly 
stopped  the  evik  A  vast  amount  of  iSeness  is  yet  made 
inevitable,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  beer,  non  and  gin  is  yet 
forced  up<Hi  ooal-whippen,  to  the  wretchedness  and  n^of 
their  families.  There  is  visible,  however,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  tins  class  of  laborers.  They  have 
established  a  mutual-benefit  sociefy:,  a  superannuation  ftmd, 


and  a  school  for  the  accommodation  of  600  sdiolara,  out 
of  their  meagre  earnings. 

To  see  the  working  of  the  new  system  the  correspondent 
who  furnishes  the  (^ronide  its  information  visit^  some 
of  the  coal  vessels.  In  the  hold  of  one  of  these  the 
average  depth  of  coal  is  16  feet,  and  then  the  coal  must 
be  lifted  1  feet  higher  still  to  the  "  basket-man's  boon,"  thua 
mddn^  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet  to  which  the  whipper  is 
obliged  to  raise  the  coal.  Nine  men  compose  a  gang.  Of 
these,  four  in  the  hold  relieve  each  other  in  fillmg  the  bas- 
ket—a most  exhausting  process,  espedally  in  hot  weather— 
four  on  deck  draw  up  the  basket^  which  holds  1 1  cwt,  by 
a  very  difficult  and  bborious  process,  and  Ae  ninth,  or  bas- 
ket-man runs  with  it  to  the  boon,  and  shoots  its  contents 
into  the  weighing-machine.  This  last  fei|t  requires  great 
precision  and  celerity — for  if  the  man  did  not  avail  himself 
of  the  swing  of  the  basket^  the  effi>rt  would  be  almost  be- 
yond his  strength,  or  at  least  would  soon  exhaust  him. 
To  '^  whips"  a  t(Hi  of  coal  16  basket-fulla  are  required,  and 
the*  men  nave  to  jump  up  and  dowii  144  feet,  or,  in  a  day's 
work  of  98  tons,  13,088  feet  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
business,  and  serious  accidents  often  happen  from  foiling 
into  the  hold. 

The  sails  are  black;  the  gOding  on  the  figure-head  of 
the  vessel  becomes  blackened ;  and  the  very  visitor  feels 
his  complexioii  toaa  grow  sable.  The  dreas  of  the  whip- 
pers  is  of  every  deuription;  some  have  fustian  jackets, 
some  have  scons'  jackets,  some  lose  great  coats,  some 
Guernsey  frocks.  Many  of  them-  work  in  strong  shirts, 
whidi  once  were  white,  with  a  bhie  stripe.  Loose  cotton 
nedcerehiefe  are  generally  worn  by  the.  whippets.  All 
have  bhick  hair  and  bladx  whiskers,  no  matter  what  the 
original  hue ;  to  the  more  stubbly  beards  and  mustacfaios 
the  coal  dust  adheres  fineely  between  the  brisdes,  and  may 
even  be  seen,  now  and  men,,  to  glitter  in  the  hght  amid 
the  hair.  .  The^Murber,  <»e  of  these  men  told  me,  chamd 
nothing  extza  f<^  dbaving  him,  although  the  coal  dust 
must  be  a  formidable  thing  to  the  best  tempered  razor.  In 
approaohiug  a  coal  ship  in  the  river  the  sh^i  has  to  be 
gained  over  barses  lying  alongside — ^the  coal  crackling 
under  the  visitors  feet  He  must  cross  them  to  readi  a 
ladder  of  very  primitive  construction,  up  which  the  deck 
is  to  be  reached.  It  is  a  jest  amott|^  the  Yorkshire  seamen 
that  everything  k  Uaok  in  a  collier — specially  the  soup  1 
When  the  men  are  at  work  m  whippuig  or  filling  the 
only  spot  of  white  discernible  on  their  hands  is  a  portion 
of  the  nails. 

Connected  with  the  calling  of  the  Wkippen  is  a  class 
of  men  caUed  Purlmm,  They  carry  malt  liauon  in  boats, 
and  letail  it  afloat,  but  aie  not  allowed  to  seU  spirits.  They 
row  about  all  day  in  th«  midst  of  the  coal-fleet,  and  an- 
nounce their  visit  by  rii^ng  a  belL  In  ead^  boat,  says  the 
account,  is  a  smaU  iron  grating  containing  a  fire^  so  that 
any  customer  can  have  the  ^chiU  off''  if  he  requues  that 
luxury.  In  a  fog,  it  is  said  ihe  glaring  of  this  fire  in  the 
Purlman^s  boat,  discernible  on  the  river,  has  a  curious 
efiect 

The  C%ron»efe'«c(»!Tespondentwent  into  the  basket-men's 
waiting-room  to.  obtain  information  from  the  men  coUeo- 
tivety.  There  were  86  present,  45  of  whom  had  not 
been  employed  at  all  during  the  previous  week.  The  earn- 
ings of  those  who  had  been  employed  ranged  firom  20s. 
down  to  5s. 

The  average  of  employment  as  to  iime  is  this :  Some 
are  employed  for  30  weeks  during  the  year ;  all  for  25 
weeks  or  upward,  realizing  12s.,  perhaps,  yeariy  per  week 
— so  many  of  the  men  said;  but  the  office  returns  shows 
15s.  1^  as  the  average  for  the  last  nine  months.  Water- 
age costs  the  whippers  an  average  of  M.  a  week  Ihe  year 
through.  Waterage  means  the  conveyance  firom  the  vessel 
to  the  shore.  Fourteen  of  the  nf ei)  had  vfives  or  daughters, 
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iilio>  voik  iki'sbp  n^edlewoA,  the  hmbuuh  being  uoaUa 
to  mMntain  the  -Cunilj  by  thdr  own  labor.  A  oonl-whipper 
stated  th|ii  there  weie  more  of  the  wives  of  the  coal-whip- 
pern  idle,  beeawe  they  eonUn^t  get  work,  than  were  at 
wo^  AU  tbe  wivea  and  da^iten  would  have  w<»ked 
if  tihey  eoidd  have  got  it  ^  Why,  yoar  honcr***  one  man 
said,  ^we  ate  better  off  in  this  oflBoe  than  under  the  old 
ayatem.  We  were  then  compulsory  drunkards,  and  often 
in  debt  to  a  {MibUean  after  clearing  the  ship.''  The  men 
empk>ved  generally  spent  from  128.  to  156.  Those  unem- 
plored  had  abundant  credit  at  the  publican's. 

One  man  said,  ^Iirorked  tx  a  pubtican,  who  was  also 
a  botdier ;  one  week  I  had  to  pay  Os.  for  drink,  and  lis. 
for  meat^  and  he  said  I  hadn't  spent  sufficient  I  was  one 
of  his  ooostaat  men^"  At  the  tune  a  ship  was  cleared  the 
whipper  had  often  nothing  to  take  home.  ^Nothing  but 
sorrow^"  laid  one.  The  pubUcan  swept  all;  and  some 
piMicana  would  advance  2s.  6d.  toward  the  next  job,  to 
allow  a  man  to  live.  Many  of  the  vrhippecB  now  ao  not 
dnnk  at  alL  The  average  of  the  drinJdng  among  the 
men,  when  at  hard  woiic,  does  not  exceed  three  halTpints 
a  day. 

Chie  coal-whipper,  who  was  considered  as  more. knowing 
than  the  geneiatityi  gave  die  following  account  of  him- 
self:— 

^I  am  about  forty,  and  am  a  manied  man  with  a  family 
of  six  children.  I  worked  under  the  old  system,  and  that 
to  my  sorrow.  If  I  had  been  paid  in  money,  acoordmg  to 
the  work  I  then  did,  I  could  have  averaged  808,  a-  week. 
Instead  ofieoeiving  that  amount  in  moneylwascmmelled 
to  H)end  in  drink  15s.  to  18s.  a  week,  (when  wok  wm 
good,)  and  llie  p«ft>li0an  ev«n  then  gave  tilie  residue  very 
gratingly,  and  often  kept  me  firom  ehveu  to  twelve  on 
Saturday  night  before  he  would  payme.  Tbeconsequeocea 
of  this  system  were  that  I  had  a  miserable  home  to  go  ta 
I  would  (^ten  have  fooed  Newgate  as  soon.  My  health 
did  not  suffer  because  I  didn't  drink  theliouor  I  was  forced 
to  pay  for.  I  gave  most  of  it  away.  The  liquors  were 
beer,  nun,  and  gin;  ail  prepared  the  niglit  before,  adulter- 
ated shamefoUy  for  oiff  ooDsuUDiption,  as  we  durrtn't  refuse 
ity  and  durstn^  even  grumble.  The  condition  t>f  my  poor 
^rife  and  chfldven  waa  tiien  moat  wretched.  Now  the  thing 
18  materisdly  altered,  thank  Qod;  my  wife  and  children 
can  go  to  chapel  at  certain  times,  idben  work  is  pretty  good 
and  our  thin^  are  not  in  pawn-.  •  By  the  strictest  eco»omv 
I  can  do  n&ddhng  weli-^^exy  well  when  compared  with 
what  thinn  were.  When  the  new  system  first  came  into 
operation  I  fclt  almost  iat  a  hew  world.  I  folt  myadf  a  free 
man.  I  wasn't  compelled  to  drink.  M)r  home  assumed  a 
better  agfed,  and  keepa  it  stilL  Last  Monday  ni|^t  I  te- 
ceived  18s.  7d.  for  my  work  (five  days)  in  the  pievious 
week.  I  shall  now  (Thuiaday)  have  to  wait  un^  Monday 
next  before  I  can  get  to  wcidi  at  my  bYHmesB. 

(Ho  bft  OoBtbiMd.) 
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There  is  nothing  in  a  rational  being  opposed  to  iustioe ; 
but  temperance  is  clearly  destined  to  lestndn  the  pleasujees 
of  sense. 

Why  should  I  grieve,  who  never  willingly  aggrieved 
another ! 

What,  wouldst  thou  be  commended  by  one  who  curses 
himself  thrice  in  the  hour ;  who  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
he  does,  nothing  he  says  I 

Men  were  formed  for  each  other.;  instruct  them,  there- 
fore, or  put  up  ygi^  them. 

He  who  sins,  ain^  against  himself:  he  who  is  ujijuftt^ 
hurts  himself  by  becoming  what  is  eviL 

Brutes  eigoy  one  species  of  percejption,  men  another ; 
yet  there  ia  one  world  for  all  that  hve— one  light  for  all 
that  see-*one  air  for  all  that  breathe* 


THE  NATURAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

In  the  previous  discourse  it  was  attempted  to  point  out 
the  essential  distinctioi^  between  Nature  and  Spiiit—be- 
tween  the.  outer  or  natural  and  the  inner  or  ^aritual  mai 
In  continuation  of  the  subject,  let  it  now  be  attempted  to 
state  the  main  fods  cbncerxring  the  oi^anism  and  fiumlties 
spiritual  and  natural. 

THE  VATVEAL  POEM. 

The  outer  or  natural  form  is  cotnpoaed  of  a  syBtem  of 
living  nerves  springing  from  a  center  of  life  in  the  braiii, 
and  reaching  to  every  point  of  the  apparent  shape.  The 
osseous,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems  are  all  depend- 
ant upon  the  nervous  system,  and  aerve  as  agenti  sod  in- 
struments of  its  growth,  preservation  and  leprodoetioD. 
The  fleshly  substance,  with  its  flowing  lines  and  blended 
colors,  is  but  the  garment  or  clothing  of  the  living  fbinu 
The  brain  is  the  center  and  fountain  <^  the  nstonl  life. 
It  shoots  forth  the  optic  nerves  and  thua  opens  a  oommo- 
nication  with  the  forms  of  the  natuml  universe,  throuorji 
the  foculty  of  sight,  thus  penetrating  the  sphere  of  beauty. 
It  shoots  forth  the  auricular  nerves  and  thus  opens  a  oom- 
municaticHi.  with  the  utterances  of  the.  natunl  univene, 
through  the  sense  of  sound,  thus  peoetnling  the  sphen 
of  harmony.  It  shoots  forth  the  olfoctory  nerves,  and  thos 
opens  a  communication  with  the  essential  qualities  of  na- 
tural organisms  through  the  sense  of  odor,  thus  penetra- 
ting the  sphere  of  essence.  All  these  seines  are  divetgeBt 
manifostations  of  the  great  attribute  of  sEVSAnoir,  through 
whose  aetivity  the  Mind  determines  the*  form,  utteranoe 
and  quality  of  all  objects  in  the  natural  world.  WitLin 
the  brain  is  a  chamber  where  all  the  nerves  <^  sensstioD 
converge,  and  firom  whence  all  diverge.  Itis  theSensorinni* 
Within  it|  as  withm  a  convex  lens,  all  visible  forms  an 
mirrored.  Within  it,  as  within  a  reverbenlfing  dome,  all 
audible  sounds  are  echoed.  Here  all  sensations  of  deaiie 
and  knowledge  converge  in  a  living  center.  Through  the 
Sensorium,  from  whence  all  the  fibres  of  the  nenrouB  sys- 
tem either  directly  or  mediately^  pK>}«et,  the  animsl  mbd 
and  will — the  natural  sell— civets  ital  determinations ;  con- 
trols the  various  members  of  the  form ;  acquires  suate^ 
over"*  natural  objects ;  establishes  its  aupiemsey  in  ^ 
world  of  sense. 


ran  8PIKIT1TAX.  FORIL 

within  the  nervous  system,  which  »  the  living fivoof 
the  natural  mani  emta  the  otganiofotm  of  the  spintoil 
nuuL  That  theie  is  a  spiritual  body  witlun  tbe  nitonl 
body  is  the  high  statement  of  science,  and  the  sure  disclo- 
sure of  the  Word.  The  spiritual  form  is  in  the  gsnenl 
shape .  and  outline  of  the  natural,  member  coRespondiiii^ 
to  member,  and  foculty  to  foculty.  The  outer  fbrm  tsk«i 
shape  from  the  inner;  the  aensiUe  organtem  being  bat  the 
visible  drdumforence  of  the  super-sensnaL  That  the  spiri- 
tual form  is  d^nite,  complete,  and  in  the  outline  of  the 
natnial,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  haw  0^ 
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aad  eonvoraed  with  the  |)eople  of  the  sMes.    In^  A»  pn>- 
pcniioiift  and  with  the  fiumlties  of  man  the  Uamh  re- 
▼ealed  himself  after  his  iiBoefitt<tti,  to  dteveii  and  to  Paul 
As  meawere  Moses  and  EHas  TinUe  in  the  mount  of 
tfansfignratkm.    Aa  men  all  angela  have  oyer  been  mam- 
fefted.    The  epiritaal'forei  is  a  oompaci,  definite  oigamaa* 
tion,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  mere  nebnlons  halo  or  void 
emptbesa.  The  natnral  body  is  a  symbol  or  representatibn 
in  the  natand  world  <^  the  spiritnal  body,  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  appears  in  the  celestial  worid.    Every  extemal  member, 
organ,  fiumlty,  sense,  is  the  image  of' an  internal  member, 
<»gan,  teidty,  or  sense  to  much  transcending  in  power, 
useMness,  dnrability,  beauty,  as  spirit  transcends  matter, 
or  as  the  feeSaty  exceeds  1h^  shadow  or  mirrored  image  of 
itself.    Form,  color,  symmetry,  s^isation,  energy,  intelli- 
genee  manifested  in  natnral  organisms,  are  symbols  in  the 
natural  world  of  realities  in  the  snper-natnraL    They  are 
the  lepresentatioDS  in  Nature  of  what  is  first  in  Spirit. 
For  spirit  is  identical  mih  essential  fife,  and  its  eternal 
fulness  is  poured  forth  into  pairticalar  and  unirersal  form. 
The  Semsorium  is  the  center  of  the  natural  life,  aH  the 
fibies  of  the  nervous  system  there  estabhshinfg  their  unity, 
aS  the  the  senses  there  holdm^  their  seat    Now,  within 
and  abov^  the  sensorium  is  the  Conddousness,  the  center 
where  all  the  living  fibres  of  the  spiritual  form  run  mto 
their  identity,  the  Capital  of  spiritual  life,  where  idl  the 
Aflbctions  r^pait  thmr  denres  to  the  Reason :  where  dwell 
die  sacerdotal  Conscience  and  the  regnant  Will.  '  As  the 
centred  court  of  the  natural  form  enfolds  the  central  court 
of  <he  spiritual  form,  so  ev«ry  fivergent  nerVe  enfolds  the 
spirituid  fiMSulty  wHSiin  it^  and  thus  the  real  body  and  the 
appaitat  body  are  in  contact  p6int  by  point  firom  the  center 
to  the  drcumferenoe. 

'  Thus,  the  spirit  is  omnipresent  in  the  body  as  God  is 
omnipresent  in  the  universe,  and  the  spirit  rereals  itself 
thioi^h  the  form  as  its  Original  reveals  Himself  through 
the  universal  creation.    Within  the  natural  nerves  reside 
the  spiritual  nerves,  within  the  natural  senses  the  spnritual 
senses,'  within  the  natural  undentandhig  the  higher  reason, 
within  the  sensorium,  where  the  natural '  life  centers;  the 
consdoQAiess  where  the  spiritual  1^  is  centered.    Man  is 
the  symbol  of  God.    As  God  is  in  his  being  Infinite  Good 
and  as  his  action  ii  the  boundless  impartation  of  goodness, 
so  man  is  an  organic  form,  receptive  of  divine  good,  and 
has  the  love  of  infinite  excellence  as  the  supreme  affection 
of  his  nature.  As  God  in  his  Reason  is  Infinite  Conscious- 
ness of  Good,  so  man  in  Ms  reason  has  consciousness  of 
infinite  godd,  and  his  perfected  sdence  is  but  the  final 
statement  of  his  primitive  intuition.    As  Gtod  pervades  the 
true  imi verses,  natural  and  spiritual,  yet  is  distinct  from 
both,  so  man  pervades  his  two  forms,  natural  and  spiritual, 
yet  is  &tinct  from  botL    As  the  spiritual  universe  is  in 
the  plane  of  fife  nearest  to  God  and  beyond  it  is  the  ma^ 
terial,  so  the  spnitual  body  is  the  nearest  to  man,  while 
the  natural  body  is  his  outer  and  &rther  abidii^  place. 
As  the  heavens  are  eternal  but  the  earths  transient,  so  the 
heavenly  form  of  man  is  immortal,  while  the  earthly  form 
is  mortal.    As  the  organic  forms  of  the  natural  world,  of 
themselves,  know  nothing  of  (3od,  though  he  is  omnipre^nt 


and  ommaetivei,  so  the  fecuHles  of  4he  Aatnrsl  body, 
theasselves,  know  nothing  of  the  indweOing  spirit,  though^ 
their  existence  is  dependant  upon  its  sustaining  presence. 
As  the  organic  beings  of  the  celestial  umveree  discover' 
God  as  he  ei^ts  and  abides  among  them,  unfolding^  spitoe 
and  time  from  his  creative  thought,  and  multiplying  the 
heavenly  soaeties  by  importation  of  essential  Itfe,  so  ihe 
spiritual  fiieuHiss  in  man  discover  the  spirit  which  is  man, 
aiding  in  their  midst,  pouring  forth  hs  Ideaa  into  nature 
and  cp^ening  thekr  confederttted  powers  by  Its  vital  im- 
partfttimis ;  and  through  the  discotery  of  spirit  they  arrive- 
at  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Father  of  all  sphrits,  wlio  is 
in  all,  through  all  and  above  all — -hlessed  forever.    Thus 
is  man  the  image  or  symbol  of  Gkid.    This  preliminary 
statement  leads  in  iorder  to  the  several  feculties  of  the  spi-^ 
ritual  form  as  they  correspond  to  yet  transcend  the  natural.^ 

8XOBT :   BPIRrrUAt   AWD   NATURAL 

Through  the  optic  nerves,  wluch  center  in  the  external 
eye,  the  Spirit  discerns  the  external  universe.  The  final 
ims^e  of  each  sensible  object  is  impressed  through  nervous 
action  upon  the  sensorium,  which  is  Hke  a  plane-mirror 
within.  Hie  sensorium  opeiis  into  the  Consdousness  of 
the  spirit  as  a  window  Opens  to  a  magnificent  amphitheatre' 
and  dome  beyond,  there  are  thus  in  vldpu  three  distinct' 
yet  connected  processes.  Yit&t,'  the  object  perceived  da- 
guerreotypes its  image  upon  the  lenis  of  the  eye ;  second/ 
tiie  nerves  that  form  the  lens  transmit  the  image  to  the 
sensorium,  their  terminating  point,  which  is  central  within 
the  brain ;  third,  the  sensorium  transmits  the  image  it  has 
received  to  the  consdoit^ness,  mirroring  it  upon  its  dome, 
and  thus  repoHing  N'ature  to  the  spiritual  Intelligence. 

In  order,  then,  to  the  spiritual  sight  of  natural  object 
these  conditions  are  inevitable:  first,  the  natural  object 
breught  within  the  horizon  and  revealed  by  natunil  light ; 
second,  the  active  and  directed  optic  nerve ;  third,  the  ac- 
tive and  directed  sensorium  to  recdve  the  image ;  fourth, 
the  active  and  directed  consciousness  to  receive  the  type 
or  form  as  it  is  transmitted  firom  the  sensorium.  If  the 
eye  be  closed  or  the  light  be  ^thdrawn  the  object  is  invi- 
sible.' If  the  sensorium  be  filled  with  other  images  or  be 
in  a  deranged  condition,  the  object  mirrored  on  the  eye- 
ball is  but  obscurely  or  incorrectly  reported,  or  is  not  seeiL 
If  the  conscious  mind  be  absorbed  or  preoccupied,  the 
impression  at  most  penetrates  the  sensorium  without  im- 
pressing its  form  upon  the  consciousness.  In  order  that 
the  spirit  may  discern  the  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  these 
various  fiunilties  must  heahhfrilly  and  in  order  codperate. 

There  is  a  Natural  discernment  of  the  outer  universe 
and  theria  is  a  Spiritual.  The  natural  vision  of  the  animal 
difiers  from  the  natural  vision  of  the  man.  The  object 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  animal,  is  only  pictured  to  the  sen- 
ses, reaching  at  most  to  the  sensorium,  the  seat  and  oigan 
of  the  animal  soul.  The  object'  seen,  in  the  case  of  the 
man,  passes  through  and  beyond  the  senses  and  the  natural 
soul,  reaches  to  the  intellect  and  reproduces  itself  in  living 
portraiture  upon  the  spiritual  consciousness.  Hius  sight, 
in  man — sight  even  of  natural  objects— is  a  spiritual  Sm^uI- 
ty,  the  outlook  of  the  Spirit,  whose  home  is  always  in  the 
unseen  world,  into  the  iexternal  realms  of  pictured  symbols 
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nd  of  matarud  Ibim.  Thioogh  fivil  and  perahiMe  een* 
aes  the  Immortal  Man  looks  oat  upon  thia  temporal  and 
floctuatiiig  univene,  the  sensea  heing  bat  windowa  through 
whieh  the  spirit  perceives. 

In  oar  conmiunion  with  visible  nature  oor  outlook  is 
from  above.  Not  as  natural  beings  b^olding  natural  ob- 
jects do  we  behold  the  world  or  oontamplate  each  other. 
The  teacher  maj  saj  *'  I  gaze  on  jou,  sitting  here  so  rapt^ 
so  thoughtful,  and  it  is  ft  Sfini  who  looks  on  you  through 
the  burning  lens  of  peroeptioi) :  each  form  that  ia  minored 
on  the  eye  suggest  a  spirit  to  my  intelligenoe.  You  gaae 
cm  me  aa,  in  the  iqphere  of  impartataon,  I  opesk  celestial 
truths,  and  the  visible  outline  becomes  to  jour  mindi  the 
symbol  aod  the  vehicle  of  supersensual  realities.  We  stand 
and  gaae  togetiier  npon  the  majestic  visi<Hi  of  the  natural 
creaticxif  and,  though  the  senses  of  perception  which  we 
possessdiffer  not  fixMU  the  senses  of  the  animal  races,  we 
see  more  than  they.  Sensuous  creatures  use  the  eye  to  dis- 
cover natural  foims,  but  with  us  the  tpirii  uses  the  eye 
and  pero^ves  the  same  sensuous  forms  but  peroeiveB  them 
as  symbols,  the  antograph  of  God,  for  the  Intelligenoe 
within  us  makes  use  of  the  sense  and  the  forms  it  discovers 
to  enter  into  communicatiQn  with  the  Intelligence  that  is 
around  us  and  above.  So  each  form  of  beauty  suggests 
the  presence  and  the  action  of  the  Infinite  Loveliness— so 
molded  matter  reveals  the  fenniag  spirit :  so  Nature  leads 
us  np  the  bri^t  steeps  of  life  to  Nature's  God  as  through 
golden  vistas  opened  in  the  snp.'^ 

The  great  World  of  Nature  is  mirrored  in  its  least  form 
upon  the  eye  and  thenCe  transmitted  to  the  sensorium :  but 
ihe  sensorium,  while  it  condenses  the  image  received  from 
without,  also  expands  it  to  its  frill  proportions  as  it  transmits 
it  to  the  consciousness  and  pictures  it  upon  the  ^  dome  of 
thought,''  and  within  the  ''palace  of  the  Soul."  The  im- 
age that  is  to  be  impressed  flies  through  the  optic  nerve 
swiftly  as  thought  over  the  electric  wire,  but  once  impressed 
npon  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit,  ouce  frescoed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vast  amphitheater  within,  and  it  must  re^ 
main  forever.  The  consciousness  circles  the  soul  as  heaven 
drcles  the  earth :  within  it  the  stars  set,  and  the  morning 
is  always  bright,  and  the  sunset  forever  beautiful.  There 
the  glorious  visions  of  nauiral  beauty  that  from  time  to 
time  have  gladdened  us  remain  forever.  There  flowers 
bloom  that  on  earth  have  fisded  long  ago.  There  graceful 
forms  long  since  crumbled  into  clay  survive  in  imperishable 
beauty,  and  glide  before  us  in  the  silence  oi  meditation, 
and  gaze  down  fr^m  out  the  cloudy  heavens  of  the  dream. 
There  the  past  revives  and  lives  on  to  immortality.  In  the 
eonsdousness  of  the  spirit  each  impression  is  eternal ;  the 
vision  may  be  pictured  in  a  moment,  but  it  shaU  endure  as 
long  as  God  sitteth  on  his  throne. 

The  Gonsdousnes  is  the  spiritual  center  x>f  all  natural  im- 
pressions as  well  as  of  right  The  nerves  of  the  ear,  of 
the  palate,  the  fine  fibers,  that,  by  a  sense  above  these,  inform 
us,  tiirough  contact,  of  the  quality  and  essence  of  surrounding 
objects,  all  these,  like  the  optic  nerve,  converge  in  the  senso- 
rium, and  are  thence  transmitted  to  the  Intelligence  that 
sits  above.  The  complete  nervous  form  is  thus  a  medium 
tlirough  which  tbe  spirit  enters  into  conadous  relations 


the  natural  universe;  and,  through  naftnrsl  Ibnia, 
with  8{nritaal  beings  who  inhabit  them ;  andThith,  wluck 
is  divine  wisdom  revealed  in  natural  sjrmbols  and  teodes- 
dea,  and  with  God  who  is  the  suatauimg  life  of  all.  Tku 
all  the  nataral  sensea  are  avenues  leading  to  the  spiritoil 
oonsdouanesa,  and  through  these  nataral  senses  the  spirit 
goes  forth  to  the  realms  of  form,  order,  beauty  and  htf- 
mony  whieh  compose  the  natural  creation.  The  conseioin- 
ness  of  the  man  is  like  a  palace  in  the  sky,  with  the  lutii- 
ral  oniverse  opening  in  different  degrees  below,  fielow  it 
bends  the  natural  heaven  with  its  constellated  stan~4)dov 
it  the  natural  earth  with  its  constelkfted  races.  The  aeoiea, 
like  spirals  of  electric  light,  send  out  radiating  pdalB  of 
contact  toward  all  objects  in  this  aniversal  Nature,  and  traar 
mit  to  the  spirit^  alike^  the  fragrance  of.  the  tiniest  flower, 
and  the  radiance  of  the  most  distant  star.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  Ptet  except  as  it  exists  within  the  ooosdoas 
memorv  of  man. 

Now  the  nerves  of  the  Spiritual  Body  temunate  in  tba 
Gonsdousness  as  well  as  the  nerves  <^  the  natursl  bodj. 
The  Spirit  from  ita  center  of  life  prqjecta  organs  by  wiiich 
it  entfiia  into  communication  witli  the  Spiritual  UniTene, 
and  these  oigans  are  the  correspondence  of  the  natnnL 
The  Spirit  has  a  definite  form,  arganism,  fiM^uhies  sod  tat- 
ses,  proper  to  itself^  and  the  exteinal  form  and  fiKMilties  an 
molded  to  their  likeness.  The  natural  creatioD  is  die 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  As  in  the  niatund  creatioa  are 
earths,  so  in  the  spiritual  are  heavens.  As  in  the  one  are 
natural  forms,  of  whidi  the  highest  is  the  natural  maSf  ao 
in  the.other  are  spiritual  forms,  of  which  the  highest  a 
the  DiviMx  Man.  Thus,  in  the  heavena  are  forms  refesl 
ing  divine  beaafy,  vc»ces  etpressive  of  divine  faannonj, 
symbols,  arts  and  languages  unfolding  divine  mtdm 
homes  containing  divinely  united  sodeties  and  tmUm 
and  shapes,  hnes,  instruments,  sdenoes,  whereby  Spirits  fe- 
veal  thdr  indications,  unfold  their  glorious  coDcept3(»H,' 
and  impart  their  inward  life  as  proceeding  wisdom  aad 
blessedness  to  all.  And  as  there  are  spiritual  ferms  and 
worids,  so  there  is  in  each  spiritual  nature  a  feonlty  d  ^ 
ion  to  discern  them,  nod  as  there  are  spiritual  hsnnosies 
so  th^  is  a  sense  of  aound  to  reodve  them,  and  thia 
every  oatwacrd  sphere  pf  knowledge,  or  ha^^jDess,  or  ase- 
frilness  in  heaven  is  connected  with  the  spirit  through  some 
corresponding  feculty  of  inward  sense. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  Gospel  and  Religion  it 
thisi  that  it  discloses  this  Spiritual  Continent  that  is  witliio, 
yet  above  the  natural.  Christ  had  every  spiotosl  ftooltf 
fuUy  active.  He  also,  by  reason  of  his  divinely  imp«t<^ 
might,  had  power  to  open  the  higher  senses  of  his  foUov- 
era.  The  wondrous  focts  of  the  New  Testament  are  mainlj 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  sfirituai  world.  Tbe 
wonders  of  Heaven  which  were  opwed  to  the  followen  of 
the  Lord,  were  revealed  to  them  through  the  qdckeoiiV 
of  those  spiritual  sens^  which  lie  latent  in  eveiy  intelligence. 
Referring  to  these  parts,  as  we  shall  in  a  sucoeediag  QUffibef} 
weshali  be  able  to  discover  the  di&rentd^^rees  of  spiritual 
perception,  and  the  nature  of  the  experiences  which  the; 
open  to  the  souL 

T.  1.  B. 
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Free  Lahds^ — ^Ms.  Moose's  Bill^— The  foQowiog  ia  the 
bill  lately  aabmitted  to  the  House  of  BeprasentstiTes  by  Mr. 
H,  D,  MooBB,  of  Pft.,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  [It  has  (as  will  be  seen)  many  features  in  common 
with  that  snlHnitted  to  the  House  last  Winter  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Trihme,] 

X  BOX 

V 

7b  Diwcowroffe  Speetdaiion  in  the  Public  JLandi,  and  to  $ecwre 
Sonutt  thereon  to  Aetttal  Settlers  a/nd  OtUtivatore, 

SBcnov  h  Beit enactedy  That  on  tiod  after  tlie  iirst.day  of 
June  next  it  may  be  lawfof  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  being  of  lawfnl  age,  or  an  aliei^  residing  within  the 
aame  who  shall  have  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
opeiation  of  this  biU  in  doe  form  et  kw  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen,  to  file  in  the  proper  Land  Office  a  claim 
of  pre-emption  to  any  nnoccnpied  section  of  the  Public  Lands 
which  shall  have  becoi  duly  surveyed  and  offered  ibr  sale,  and 
which  shall  be  open  to  private  entiy  at  the  .mmimum  price  of 
Public  Lands. 

*  Provided,  That  such  claim  shsll  be  invalid  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  or  affirmation  in  writing,  duly  certi- 
fied, that  the  persons  filing  such  chum  and  making  such  affid»> 
vit  or  affirmation  is  not  owner  or  claimant  of  any  other  Land 
or  Real  Estate,  whatsoever,  and  that  he  or  she  intends  in  good 
faith  to  proceed  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  described  in 
such  claim ;  and  upon  the  filing  of  said  claim  such  land  shall 
not  be  snlgeet  to  location  or  entry  by  any  otfaerferson  for  the 
period  of  one  year  fh>m  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  After  a  residence  of  one  year  firom  the  date  of  said 
chdm  upon  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  by  the  said  daimant^  he 
or  she,  or  in  esse  of  his  or  her  decease,  his  or  her  hairs  or  de- 
visees, shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  firom  aaid  Land  Office  a 
warrant  of  pre-emption,  which  shall  secure  to  said  claimant 
the  rightful  and  legal  possession  of  the  tract  specified  in  said 
wamot)  for  the  further  term  of  stz  years  fiK>m  the  date  there- 
of,  witii  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  same,  or  any  legal 
subdiviuon  of  80  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre,  with 
lawful  interest  from  the  date  of  said  warrant;  but  which  said 
pre-emption,  right  shall  oesae  vod  be.absolntely  null  and  void 
whenever  the  original  ehdmant  thereof;  or  his  or  her  heirs  or 
devisees,  shall  hsve  removed  firom  or  relinqnidied  possession 
of  the  land  described  in  said  warrants. 

Ssa.  3.  At  any  time  after  a  reaidenoe  of  .four  years  iqpon 
said  bmd,  and  before  the  ezpirBtioa  <^  the  term  of  six  years 
aforesaid,  the  said  occupant,  upon  due  and  conclusive  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  register  and  Receiver  in  the  proper  Land 
Office,  that  he  or  she  haa  resided  upon  said  land  for  tha  full 
term  of  four  years,  and  haa  cultivated  the  same,  accompanied 
by  his  or  her  affidavit  or  affirmation,  in  writing,  that  be  or  die 
has  not  bargained  to  sell  his  or  her  interest  in,  or  claim  there- 
to, or  any  portion  thereof,  and  thi^  he  or  she  fully  intends  to 
reside  upon  ssid  tract  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  natmnl 
life,  shall  ieoeiv»  firom  said  Land  Office  a  certificate  of  rig^t  of 
occupancy,  which  sliall  secure  to  him  or  her,  and  to  his.  or  her 
heirs,  devisees  or  voluntary  assigns,  a  right  to  possess  and 
occupy,  without  limitation  of  time,  any  legal  subdivision  of 
80  acres  of  the  land  described  in  said  certificate. 

Provided,  That  if  such  claimant  be  the  married  or  widowed 
head  of  a  family,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitied  to  a  certificate  of 
right  of  occupancy  for  the  whole  of  the  land  described  in  said 
certificate;  and  the  land  thus  described  in  said  certificate  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  such  occupant,  his  or  her  heirs,  devisees 


or  voluntary  assigDs,  by  virtatt  of  any  judgment  or  other  pn>- 
cess  of  kw  whatsoever.  But  the  said  right  of  occupancy,  shall 
cease  and  be  absolutely  void  whenever  the  legal  holder  thereof 
ahall  have  become  the  owner  of  mote  than  160  acres  of  landt 
inoluaive  of  the  land  described  in  such  certificate;  and  in  that 
casot  thehmd  so  held  by  rig^t  of  occupancy  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States:  ^ 

Provided,  That  any  peracm  ownmg  other  lands,  to  whom 
a  traet  held  by  right  of  oeewpaiicy  may  descond  or  be  devised, 
shall  have  six  months  in  which  to  fbrnish  proof  to  the  proper 
oflloer  that  he  has  legally  conveyed  said- tract  to  some  person 
who  owns  less  than  160  aeies,  iaclodiiig  this  traet,  or  that  he 
has  dispeeed  of  other  lands  belongiBg  to  hun  so  as  to  reduce 
the  aggregate  owned  or  claimed  by  hun*  inchiding  this  tract, 
to  160  aeces  or  Ijms,  or  shall  have  paid  the  United  States  for 
the  land  so  devised  to  or  inherited  by  him,  described  in  said 
certificate,  at  the  rate  of  $1  26  per  acre,  with  lawf^il  interest 
thereon,  from  the  date  of  the  warrant  of  preemption:  and  in 
every  caae  of  forfeiture,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Dntriet 
Attorney  ^  of  the  United  States^  for  the  Distiict  in  which  the 
forfeited  land  ia  situated,  to  institute  and  prosecute  an  action 
to  recover  to  the  United  Statea  the  landa  ao  forfeited. 

Sec.  4.  On  andiifter  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  speci- 
fied in  any  such  warrant,  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  tract 
described  therehi,  which  shall  fiot,  whhhin  the  term  of  preemp- 
ti<m,  have  been  puithased  of  the  United  States  and  paid  for, 
or  been  conveyed  by  certificate  of  right  of  ooeopaacy,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  open  to  entry  and  sale,  ^as  if  saeh  wanant 
had  not  been  issued. 

Sec.  6.  Every  applicant  to  pitfchaae,  ezoept  as  heremafler 
provided,  after  the  first  dayof  Jane  next,  any  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  whether  st  public  auction  or  by  private 
entry,  shaU,  befbre  obtaining  title  to  the  same,  be  required  to 
make  and  file  in  the  proper  Land  Office  an  affidavit  or  affirma- 
tion setting  forth  that  hei  or  she  deaurea  the  same  or  the  whole 
thereof  for  occupatioB,  improvement,  and  use  by  him  or  her- 
self, and  haa  no  intention  of  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof;  and  to  any  and  every  person  refusing  to 
file  such  an  affidavit  or  affirmation,  the  minimum  price  of  the 
Public  Lands  shall  be  #6  per  acre. 

Sec.  6.  Any  wMd  or  fUse  swearing,  or  affirming  in  any 
proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  crime  of  peijury,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  fbr  the  term  of  three  years  at  hard  labor  in  a 
State  prisoD,  snd  by  a  fine  not  exeeedmg  $1,000,  at  tiie  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  And  on  conviction  of  any  ofibnder  the 
titie  acquired  by  his  or  her  false  swearing  shsll  revert  to  tiie 
United  Statfoa. 

&a  7.  All  aets  and  parts  of  sets  hiconsiatenttHth  the  pro* 
visions  of  thiii  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


BiTBHiRG  THE  Deadw— Ou  Wednesday  mght  a  meeting  waa 
held  at  tiie  City  oT  London  MechaniRa^  Institute,  Na  8,  GoakU 
square,  Crutehed-friars,  for  the  purpose  of  et^inating  the 
practise  of  burning  the  dead,  kistMd  of  burying  them,  as 
heretofbre.  litr.  Jenxdngs,  solicitor.  Chancery-lane  in  the  chair. 
The  following  resohrtions  were  adopted;— 

*^  Ruoived^ThMA  this  meeting  hereby  fonns  itself  into  aik 
associstion  to  be  celled  *The  Pioneer  Metropolitan  Aasocia- 
tion,  for  Promoting  the  Pracliee  of  Decomposing  the  Dead  by 
the  Agency  of  Firs.'" 

In  order  to  advance  the  object  contemplated  by  the  assoda; 
tion  it' waa  resolved:— 

**  Firstly.  To  endeavor,  by  sll  avaflable  mcians,  to  create  a 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  the.  i»navati9p  proposed  by  the 
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«Mod«tkm  «po&  the  ezipting  UBwkoltioiiie  eoflUxm  of  latflr- 
■Mnt 

"^Secondly.  To  Otfiy  tho  propond  improtomoit  ittto  pn^ 
4k»npon  the  bodies  ^  tmA  de6«aaod  namabav  of  the 
oiBtMHi  SB  shaU  hove  teft  tlMir  romiffis  tA  ite  dnpoai 
•franangoBieiita  ah^  Iwro  boon  Biade  for  tlie  perfennaaoe  ai 
the  funeral  Bolemnities,  in  snch  a  way  aa  shall  not  Wmeceaai^ 
Illy  wowid  the  feelinga  of  the  BogUah  mind. 

*Thii^.  To-  idlbrd  ooonlMiailoo  aad  eneowagement  to 
Ike  TBhHllrea  of  deetaiiwid  menibera  of  the  aaaooiation  who  ahall 
hwre  wttM  thiit  their  bodiea  be  eooamied  by  flro,  but  ehall 
not  have  left  theni  at  the  Aapoeal  of  the  aiftodatioii;  and 
thereby,  in  aome  meaatuoi  to  shield  the  said  rdattves  limn 
the  petty  peneootioiis  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prqndiced. 

**  JZeMlvai— That  any  penon  may  become  a  member  of  thia 
association  on  payment  of  Is^  which  shall  be  enpended  in 
ftnthering  the  object  of  the  aasoeiatSon. 

^  BeMived  'That  the  eomidl  of  the  aasoefaition  meet,  fbr 
enrolling  members  and  affofdiogexpfamalions,  at  No.  8,  Goald- 
sqoare,  Cratehed-iHan,  on  the  second  and  last  Wednesdays 
in  each  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  erenSng.*' 

W.  H.  NswMAxr,  Hon.  Bee. 


4»«^ 


XRXLAHD. 

Flax  CuLTvaSd-^Ws  are  glad  to  aeo  the  sabieet  of  ftuc 
cnlti?stion  is  attracthig  notice  hi  inftnentjal  qnartera  in  Ireland, 
aa  Miay  be  seen  from  the  Mlowing  letter  >*- 

QvASTSBTowi^,  Dec.  1  1849. 

8i&, — ^The  prosperity  of  tfie  fkrmers  and  fte  lower  dasaea 
in  the  north  of  irelaod,  as  eompared  with  their  brother  ooen* 
pieia  of  the  soil  m  the  aonth  and  weat^  iai  I  believe,  to  be  en- 
tirely attributed  to  the  cultivation  <^  flax.  The  minoosly  low 
prices  to  be  obtained  for  Cork  beef,  pork,  batter,  dtc,  has  not 
neen  fblt  by  the  northern  landowner  with  anything  like  the 
preastire  that  haa  aflbetod  all  other  narta  of  the  cono^.  This 
belief  induced  bm  to  aak  why  we  should  not  follow  so  bright 
an  example.  The  eoHivation  of  flax  gives  ample  employment 
to  the  surroundiDff  population,  old  and  young,  from  the  day 
tiie  plow  is  put  in  Sie  gronnd  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed  until 
the  loom  torna  out  the  finest  canibric  and  linen.  All  that  is 
wanting  in  the  south  to  rival  ov  Bortheni  cornitrymen  iaexer<. 
tion.  Our  aoil  and  clunate  are  aaperior,and  we  learn  from  the 
trannactions  of  the  Hoyal  Belfast  Flax  Association  that  from 
£1^00,000  to  X3,000,000  sterling  are  annuallv  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  foreign  countries  for  fliu^seed  and  otlcake,  and  a  like 
sum  fbr  flax  to  be  miftiufbctmred.  I  ask  the  landed  proprietors, 
the  flinneis,  and  the  pabUe  at  laise,  to  endeavor  to  iu>ap  at  least 
a  portion  of  this  vast  sum  at  home,  whksh  moat  prove  moat 
beneficial  to  every  class  of  society.  Once  establish  the  culture 
of  flax  extensively,  manufiicture  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  follow.  This  will  give  such  employment  that  your  pop- 
iMoa  wtfl  ho  ha|»py  and  eooteated^  vomr  wmrfehouses  com- 
paratively empty,  your  taxea  greatly  reauced,  and  industry  in- 
atead  of  idleness  will  l>e  seen  in  every  quarter.  Having  for 
months  been  making  inqniries  «t  this  most  important  subject, 
and  feeling  convinced  that  a  mater  boon  could  not  be  bestowed 
on  this  put  of  the  south  of  Ireland  than  the  introduction  of 
-this  most  valuable  branch  <jf  eommeree,  I  have  determined  on 
inakhig  an  appeal  to  all  to  assist  me  inwhai  Ihop<9  andheb'eve 
will  (if  followed  np  with  energy)  peove  ^  Ueisiag  to  the  oom- 
munity  at  large.  J«  Dili^mi  GROi^fi, 

The  effbrts  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Belfhst  to 
sncouxags  the  growth  of  thk  useful  plant  are  aboTo  all  praiae, 
and  ought  to  be  aupported  in  all  parts.  <tf.  the  ku^fdom.  The 
foUowmg  statement,  from  an  address  lately  delivered  by  tta 
accomplished  secretary,  J.  STAdam,  Esq.,  suggest  other  nO  less 
essential  meym  of  benefitting  the  sister  kmgdom  >^ 

**  Among  the  manu&ctures  of  Ulster  the  linen  tnde  oocOp 
pies  the  great  pbijce.  The  progreaa  of  mechanksal  skill  haa 
eflected  a  great  revolution  in  this  branch  of  industiy.  Twenty- 
five  yean  ago,  It  was  sUD  essenthdly  a  mtal  manufacture. 


The  amall  fiumer  g^w  the  ssnterial,  his  wife  and  daaglitfln 
spun  it  into  yam,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ms  sons  he  wove  it  into 
cloth,  which  was  sold  in  the  neareat  markot  to  the  UeacWi 
who  undertook  the  after-preparation  until  it  was  produced  ins 
state  fit  for  sale.   But  the  appHcation  of  macfaineiT  to  the  pro- 
cess  of  apinnhig  ehsogsd  all  thi&   It  was  lb«ttd  tost  the  idip. 
tation  of  iron  and  the  power  of  steam  mights  with  advialigeb 
supersede  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  spmster,  and  th«t  tbi 
thread  could  thus  be  made  at  a  very  reduced  cost    There  are 
many  persons  who  lament  this  change,  and  who  sigh  after  the 
days  when  the  busy  whirring  of  the  wheel  was  hewd,  throagli. 
out  the  winter  niffhts  and  i&  long  summer  evenings,  in  the  in- 
land  valleys  of  lister.    Bni^  however  interesting  such  a  noii 
manufacture  may  have  been,  however  valuable  as  a  sotute  of 
employment  anmnd  the  cottage  liearth,  and  however  preferable, 
m  a  muml  and  asmtary.  point  of  view,.to  tfaeempleyaeBt  of 
hundreds  of  young  persons  within  the  walls  of  a  fiicto^,  item 
necessity  compelled  the  adoption  of  this  improvement   Had 
heland  then  tried,  as'tJermany  and  Beldum  hove  since  en- 
deavored,  lo  rstsin  the  hsnd-spmning,  uid  to  neglect  the  si- 
vantages  olEersd  by  the  jieiHy-diseoveied  powen  of  msebiBay, 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  lost»  aa  other  countries  have,  i 
a  great  proportion  of  her  linen  trade.    England  had  adopted 
the  new  system ;  her  vams  competed  with  ours,  and  undersold 
them  in  our  own  markets,  add  she  would  have  secured  a  mo. 
nopoly  of  thk  trade,  and  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  piosperitf 
of  thia  ancient  stifle  of  our  country  had  not  st^  bean  takes 
by  our  manufacturers  to  fight  her  witii  her  ^wb  weapoos, 
About  1828  the  first  flax-spinning  factory  was  erected,  ^is 
trade  now  counts  52  mills,  and  numbers  313,000  spindlea  In 
ao  years  it  has  attained  its  ywsent  msgailoda    hsmployi 
about  18,0P0  individaals»aBd  distributes  among  thorn,  b  wagea, 
£300,000  annually.  In  the  bnildinga  and  maohmety  £1,600^000 
are  invested,  and  18,000  tons  of  £z,  value  three-quarters  oft 
million  sterling,  chiefly  of  thei  growth  of  Ireland,  an  annudly 
consumed.    About  IGO/KK)  tons  of  coal  ar«  yeairly  reqairBd  to 
drive  the  stsam^nginea  of  the  flax-miUs  «>d  ueacb-greeu, 
employing  40  or  60  vessels^  snd  200  to  aoo  seamen  to  tnoe. 
port  them  from  the  collieries  of  the  sister  island.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  aSbrding  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
fimtories,  flrom  the  cause  above  detailed,  that  the  nnmber  of 
persons  emtrioyed  m  ftetsty^kbor  in  IraUndhM  kKiaued  ina 
much  greater  ratio  of  late  than  in  England  or.  Scotlaod.  By 
the  report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for  1847  we  leam  that 
between  1839  and  that  year,  the  mcrease  in  Scotland  was  13 1-S 
per  oent^  in  Enghmd  31  IS  per  cent,  while  in  freUnd  it  waa 
ddpereent.  The  export  ^Unens  snd  linen  ywnsfronhslmii 
to  Enghmd,  and  aU  parts  of  the  world,  reaones  £ijmfiWi  u* 
nually,  and  in  every  market  is  this  moduce  of  Irish  industry  to 
be  found;  in  every  port  where  the  British  flag  waves  does  tha 
fiibric  appear,  to  bo  exchangBd  for  tiie  productions  of  the  eoao- 
tsy,  furnishing  an  item  of  £e  vast  ^stom  of  baiter  wlmh  iia 
carried  British  oommeroo  o««r  eveiy  sea  to  the  nttemiMt  eodi 
of  the  earth.    At  the  present  day  about  300,000  souls  derive 
a  means  of  livelihood,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Irish 
linen  manufiictura    The  growth  of  the  raw  material  at  oar 
very  4oora^  the  improvements  in  maehkiery,  the  faufflt(fity  of 
our  climate,  which  so  much  flavors  the  blowing  prooesi,  and 
renders  our  linen  of  a  puriU  of  whiteness  unequalled  in  any 
other  country,  aided  by  the  discoveries  fa^  chemistry,  which  hare 
greatly  accelerated  and  cheapened  it,  have  Combined  in  efieetio^ 
such  ah  impmvement  in  the  manufiictore  and  sndi  an  astonish- 
ing dhmmitiQn  in  the  price  of  the  fribrie  thstfrish  fiQesa  eao 
now  defy  the  competition  of  the  world ;  |md«Jf  the  obstmetiooe 
which  an  ill-judging  policy  haa  caused  many  nations  to  oppose 
to  the  admission  of  our  manufactured  products  be,  as  they 
must  sooner  or  kter  be,  removed,  this  trade  will,  ultimately. 
have  an  expansion  thai  few  at  prsseat  anUcipate,  md  laay 
become  for  Ireland  what  the  cotton  manufiKibuo  has  heep 
for  EngUmd-^the  most  important  item  i|i  her  future  prospen* 
ty."  ^ 
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Oa&fT  BtUTJUH. 

Pkoqbess  or  the  Rbdemftion  SociBrv>— A  proposition 
has  been  made  by  a  member  of  Leeds,  and  the  board  haa  ^' 
pressed'its  approbation  of  it 

^    The  proposition  is  this— that  not  less  than  two  hundred 
members  or  friends  of  the  Society  shall'  subscribe  twenty 
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abiHingB^^ach  towwrda  the  oreetioa  of  tl^  Coilimiuud  MIcU 
inga  in  Wales,  oTer  imd  above  their  usoal  eontiibatioiu. 

When  it  is  conudeced  that  the  land  on  iriiich  we  build  will 
not  be  to  pnnhaae;  that  we  hare  plenty  of  eorni  which  ninvt 
be  sold  to  the.  vierchaot  at  a  low  price,  if  it  is  not  eooanmed 
by  onr  builden  on  the  pretnises-;  that  there  isibod  for  hoises; 
there  is,  also,  cky  for  bricka  and  stone,  thongh  wfi  oannot  say 
at  present  how  fiur  this  niay  be  avatlable««-«Whei\  we  take  all 
these  things  into  consideration  two  hundred  poonds  wo«ld  go 
a  good  way  in  building. 

The  plans  for  the  bnilding  aiB  approaching  completion »  and 
with  proper  exertions  a  good  portion  of  eonunnaity  mi^t  be 
raised  tibe  nesct  year,  and  onr  next  csop  might  be  eopmmed  by 
an  Indnstrions  colony  of  shoe-makers  or  other  trades,  sapply- 
ing  the  Outside  Btembers  wltha^^opci  artide  at  a  rsasoni^le 
price. 

It  must  be  jonderstDod  that  these  two  hmdittd  powida  are 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  boildiBg  the  Conannity. 

Thersgnhir  hwome^of  the  Sodety  wiH  do  all  that  is  wanted 
for  sgriottltnnd  pncposes,  and  something  over;  we  trust, 
ahonl4  tfaissugge^on  be  taken  up  with  spirit^  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  it  wiU  give  a  giea^  impetus  to  the.pmgiosa  of 
the  Society. 

When  we  c<waider  the  numbem  of  those  who  hold  the  Com* 
mnnal  £uth  m  this  country,  the  laismg  of  two  hunted  pounds 
for  such  «  purpose  seemaalmoet  too  little  for  itsgigaat]opow«> 
ers;  it  has  but  to  lift  ita  hand  and  such  a  tUng  is  done. 
When  one  man  bequeathe  ten  thouflapd  pounds  for  a  People's 
Hall  is  it  too  much  to  expect  two  bundled  |K>unds  fkwa  the 
wbole  Commuttdt  body!  The  buadk^  thus  niaed  will  be 
firee  from  debtor  hmunbmneei 


Olympus,  acta  aa  letter^aftisr  aod  nmMng^boy.  8vmi'  the 
mysterious  magnethuu,  which  onee  eseaed  a  living  principle  to 
quiver  fai  the  oompas»>neeAe,  is  unddtfaisd  of  mystery,  and  set 
to  driving  tumitig  lathes.  The  pobUer  peioeives  all  this,  anA 
has  unHmited  ftitk  in  mans*  power  to  conquer  nature.  The 
crecMUtf  which  formerly  M  upon  woiooma,  piwwifaBBS,  mer- 
mmds,  vanpirss,  krakens,  pestileiftial  eomets,  fhirlesi  Khosts, 
witches,  i^iectres,  ehamn,  eoisss,  mdveieal  remedies,  pactiaua 
with  Saten,  and  the  Mke,  laowtampevs  with  chemistry,  deetrict 
ty,  and  magnetism,  as  it  onee  did  with  the  invisible  wofM. 
8hoee  of  swiftness,  sevta  iesgne  boots,  and  Fertttiistuaffl 
wishing espesrebunlsbedeven  from  tiienmeefy;  batanelec^ 
tpo-magnetie'steam  fire.balioon,lvhkfa  will  deave  the  ahr  lihir 
a  thunderbolt,  and  go  as  straight  to  its  destination  aalhe  crow 
fltes,  is  an  invention  wliich*  many  hope  to  see  realised  before 
railwayv  ane  quite  worn  to  pieces.  A  snulF  box  Ml  of  th^  new 
mantire,  about  to  bo  patented,  wHl  ftrtlHae  a  Held;  and  the 
same  iunouut  of  the  new  «xploslvo  will  dismaade  the  foirtillctt* 
tions  of  Paris.  By  mesne  of  the  fish-tail  propellenito  fe 
shortly  laid  befoi^  the  Adniafalty,  the  Atkntic  wHl  be  crossed 


Mxmllnn. 


aa  a 
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ScoannD  Won»B8>-^The  general  flrith  in  sdenoe 
wondeiwwDrker  is  at  present  unlimited;  and  along  with 
tkere  ia  cherished  the  conviction  that^every  dtsoovery  and  iif- 
vention  admits  of  a  prwtied  i^iplieatioa  to  the  wdforeof  men. 
Is  a  new  wgetrirfe  product  brought  to  this  oountry  ih>m 
abroad,  or  e  new  chemieal  compound  discovered,  Ora  noml- 
aal  phyaloai  phenoassnon  recorded :  the  question  is  immedhite- 
ly  asked,  cut  ftcfio  ;  What  ti  it  good  fort  Is^food  or  drmk  to 
he  got  out  1^  itf  WULit  make  hale,  or  riioee,  or  cover  um- 
hrelhui  t  Wmit  kill  or  heal  I  Will  tt  drivea  sissm  enguw  or 
make  a  miU  gol  And  tsnUf  this  iSiU  hem  question  has  of 
late  been  so  satisfrcKmly  answered  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  publie  should  persist  in  putting  it,  somewhat  eagerly, 
to  every  discovisrer  and  inventor,  aftd  should  b^eve  that  if  a 
aubstaace  baa  one  valuable  i4>ptoitfon,  it  w9l  prove,  if  ftutfaer 
investigated,  to  have  a  thousand.  Ontta  Peroha  has  not  been 
known  in  tliia  country  ten  years;  and  already  it  would.be  more 
difficult  to  say  what  purposes  it  had  not  been  applied  to,  than 
to  enumerate  thoee  to  Which  it  has  been  applied,  6mi;Cotton 
had  not  proved  ia  the  saddest  way  its  power  to  kill,  Mom 
certain  mgenious  Americans  showed  that  it  haa  a  remarka)ile 
power  of  healing,  and  forma  the  best  sticking-plaster  for 
wounds.  Surgeons  have  not  employed  ether  and  chlotofimn 
as  anaesthetics  for  three  years«-and  already  an  ether  steam 
engine  is  at  work  in  Lyons»  sad  a  chloroform  engine  in  Londoa 
Of  other  sciences  we  need  eramely  spesk.  Chemistry 
long  come  down  from  her  atomic  altitades  and  elective 
tiea ;  and  now  scour*  and  dyeS|  bakes,  brews,  cooks,  and  eem- 
pouada  drugs  with  contented  composure.  Electricity  leaves 
her  thunderbolt  in  the  sky,  and  .like  Meici|iy  dismi^pedftpm 


BvBRT  WoBiAH  HER  ows  Dressmakeb. — ^Evcry  American 
woman  should  be  above  luteifiag  the  dictum  of  an  ignorant 
and  lastelees  drea^maVer;  aha  should  beinatraated  in  tiie  an- 
atomy and  physiology  of  her  ayalemr  aad  he  pedbctly  aMo  to 
£^ve  a  correct  outline  of  a  clBseieal  figure,  and  ita  ^iprqpriate 
dress,  on  the  bhtth^MMHPd.  8he  should  then  be  iastmoted  to 
cut  her  Own  dresaee  in  a  ahnple  and  elegaat  mammr,  and  adapt 
them  to  her  tguie,ao  thatnotthe  leaat  psessura  should  exisi 
onanypartof  herpBOOB.  ladeed,  withoat  a  good  knowtedga 
of  the  peneQ  and  the  hanaony  of  oofors,  her  permm  and  her 
hoQae  will  pfeaent  wiiat  ia  so  frequent  m  this  dty^  a  grotesque 
sTraagemeat  of  dress,  sultwhle  for  a  carnival  orsnd^honse, 
and  a  driwlng<4oom  that  would  paas  for  a  formtme  atoreora 
pawxdttoker'a  shop. 

So  much,  in  pur  opinion,  is  doe  to  an  iaeennct  and  aervile 
taste  in  dress  that  it  is  one  of  the  principsl  causes  of  the  early 
dees^  of  onr  conntiywomea.  Our  disuile  demanda,  during 
ono-third  of  the  year,  abeoluto  warmth  and  dry  foetj  and  out 
fosUonaUeoouattywomea  would  QOttsiderftemselvoediigraoed 
by  appearing  in  public  with  a  dress  and  shocn  thai  every  in* 
temgent  Englishwonam  wears  as  a  mrtttir  of 
SedlpeL 


Improved  Iron  Hox»e.-*A  young  and  buccMbAiI  !»• 
ventor  of  our  city  has  invedteil  a  new  mode  of  constructing 
a  very  desiiable.bmldi9g  entisely  of  iron  or  other  netsl.  It 
embrsees  a  rigid  fmmo  of  cast  ireir  piUar%  with  other  parte  of 
aheei4ron.  Pillars  of  peculiar  conetruction  are  i4aoed  at  equal 
diataacee,  aad  each  interioeka  with  the  gheders  sod  cress-sillai 
aa  weU  as  the^lintela,  door  aad  wiBdow«frames,  and  all  the 
parta  which  require  to  be  firm  or  to  bmee.  other  parts.  The 
paaela  are  of  sheet-iron,  so  also  am  the  floors,  eeSiqgs  and 
shutters  fof  the  doow  and  windows.  To  every  part  of  the 
house  there  is  an  interior  and  m  exterior,  wall^  leaving  an  akw 
ehamber  between;  thfci  rendere  each  room  fire^proo( and  each, 
if  desired,  may  .bs  made  fire-pnM^  The  roof  is  also  .of  iron, 
and  couplee  to  the  walls  aad  floors.  The  frame  may  be  orna- 
mented in  the  casting  aa  taste  shall  dietste»  and  the  whole  may 
pamtsd  to  pecfeetieii»  equslte  the  finest  fresco  work.  Tbe 
house  will  resiftt  apy  kind  of  ataosphere  m  the  most  perfect 
maaaer,  and  when  pitt  together  is  so  etiong  that  it  may  be 
tamed  over  and  back  again  without  iojwry.  These  bedldmge 
will  be  more  desirable  than  any  other,  and  may  bejtehea.lfiatt 
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in  m  few  hmin  and  re-pat  together  on  anoiher  rite  with  entire 
fimUtf .  Hnnng  been  triieo  eperti  one  nwy  be  packed  in  a 
anaU  qiaee,  aa  the  iHiole  ia  in  amali  aeetlona]  pieeea»  aote 
to  be  filled  for  rebnilding,  and  for  changing  the  Ibnnt  or  ex- 
tending in  either  direction  or  in  the  height,  within  afew  henra, 
without  preventing  ili  nae  while  being  ao  altered  or  added  to, 
and  withont  loea  of  any  of  the  material  of  the  oiigfaial  boikU 
inf  .  Bnildiitga  of  any  aiie  may  be  made  with  eqnal  fimlity. 
It  ahonld  be  kept  in  mind  that  eaeh  floor  or  each  room  ia  a 
fireproof  aafe  within  iteel£  Every  Ihcility  for  oonveying  pipea 
for  waler»  heating,  gaa,  bella,  and  otiier  pnrpoeea  is  afibvded 
in  the  walla,  wfaieh  dao  affoid  the  beat  poaaible  facility  for 
ventilating  every  room,  aa  well  aa  every  eonveoienee  provided 
in  moiiiirn  bnfldinga  <rf  brick.  r 

The  eoal  ef  awli  bmUlMa  will  be  aomettiingleaa  than  ahni- 
laily  finiflhed  baydmga  of  brick. 

The  inventor  deairea  to  engage  with  aome  capitaliatto  build 
anch  honeea,  and  will  give  an  intcteat  in  the  Fatenion  fiivor- 
aUe  terma  to  one  who  will  mtdertake  with  htm. 

There  ia  now  a  demand  for  anch  to  chip,  to  €alifomfa^  aa 
permanent  bnikJUngB  are  aa  yet  nearly  known  there,.  Any 
one  wiahing  to  engage  in  the  bneineaa  will  pleaae  addreea 
«<  Inventor, "  at  the  Tribune  Office. 


Ibov  Mahuv actdexo  m  MiCHieAHw— ^  abort  time  ainee, 
we  gave  the  location  of  aeveral  ore  bedb  in  thia  State.  We 
then  atated  we  had  no  knowledge  of  only  two  beii^  worked. 
Sfaiee  then  we  have  gained  the  following  particulara : 

Hie  amount  oi  ore  conanmed  by  the  fomace  at  Union  City, 
hi  Branch  Comity^  the  peat  year,  waa  S^MMMXM)  pounds.  We 
alao  learn  that.ore  ia  U^kfn  from  that  vicinity  to  otherforaacea 
hi  Ck>ldwater  and  vicinity.  The  amount  of  ore  uaed  laat  year 
in  Calhoun  county,  waa  468/)00-pounda,  and  in  Gaaa  county 
it  ia  beginning  to  be  workedi— -38,000  uaed  laat  aeaaon.  bi 
Kalawaaoo  county  the  bnaineaa  ia  inerearingi  1,900,000  pounda 
of  ore  waa  need  moatly  by  one  ftimace.  The  p^iron  made 
is  of  an  eiorileDt  qnidity,  and  ia  kept  on  ade,  in  thia  dty,  by 
K  W.  Hudaon,  on  the  docki 

The  valuable  minea  on  Lake  Supeiior,  are  now  receiving 
much  attention.  The  Jackaen  Co.  commeaced  laat  year  and 
ah^pped  to  thia  city  100,000  ponnda  oi  bloom  and  bar.  Th^ 
have  greatly  increaaed  tiieir  force  for  the  preient  winter  and 
are  doing  exceedmg^  well  It  ia  eetimated  half  a  million 
ponnda  will  be  cent  down  at  opening  of  navigation.  Tlie 
Marqiketto  Iron  Co.  have  comeMneed  their  workr^Detrmi 
Trikum. 


Tbb  AmtdO^AJom  RACX.^litihu  Bonritt  has  one  of  Ida 
telling  artides  in  the  laat  number  of  the  Christian  CtttzoL 
He  aaya  that  the  Anglo-Sazon  race  numbera  00,000^0  of 
human  bdnga,  planted  upon  all  the  iahuida  and  coatinfflitB  of 
the  earthy  and  increasing  everywhere  by  an  interne  ntio  of 
progreaaion.  He  eatimatea,  if  no  great  phyaioal  revolntaoo 
eupervenea  to  check  ita  propagation,  that  in  leaa  than  150  jean 
it  will  number  800/)00,000  of  aonla,  all  apealdng  tfae^suM 
bmguage,  centered  to  the  aame  literature  and  rdigion,  and  ex. 
hibiting  all  ita  inherent  and  inalienable  chaxacteristies.  TIm 
population  of  the  earth  ia  foat  becoming  Afiglo-Saxanixei  Ij 
blood ;  but  the  language  ia  more  aelfexpanaive  and  aggreaare 
than  the  blood  of  that  race.  He  coneludea  with  the  followiog 
glorious  vision : 

Thus  the  race,  by  ita  wonderftd  aelf-etpanaive  power  of 
language  and  blood,  ia  &8t  occupying  and  subduDg  to  its 
gem'ua  aB  the  eoatinenti  and  iabnda  of  the-eaith.  The  grind- 
son  of  many  a  youn^  man  vrim  reads  these  Hues  will  prola- 
bly  live  to  see  the  day  when  that  neewlB  number  800^,000 
of  human  beinga.  Perhape  they  may  compriae  a  hundred  m- 
tiona  or  dlatinct  govemmentB^-^eriiape  they  maybeowni 
grand  conalelkition  and  commonwealth  of  Republies,  pervaded 
by  the  same  laws,  literature  and  religion.  Their  unity,  bar- 
mony  and  brotherhood  must  be  determined  by  the  rdation 
between  Great  Britam  and  the  United  Btatea.  Tbeirimioe 
will  be  the  union  of  the  two  worldk — U^  Ihey  diadunge  their 
duty  to  each  other  and  to  mankind  they  must  beoome  tiie 
united  heart  of  the  race  they  represent,  feeding  its  myriad 
vema  with  the  blood  of  moral  and  pofitical  life.  Upon  tiw 
atate  of  their  fellowahip,  then,  more  than  upon  the  nnios  of 
any  two  nationa  on  earth,  depends  the  vrell-being  of  hunam^t 
the  peace  mid  progrcas  of  the  woiM. 


Thb  JlfefWoMife  AdmfUer  gives  the  following  intereatmg 
particulara  relative  to  the  iaigeet  property  th«t  haa  yet  been 
brought  under  the  Encumbered  Estatea  Commission:--^ The 
annual  rental  of  the  Portarlington  estates  in  Irebtid  is  jS8S,040, 
con^ating  chiefly  of  well-circumstanced  head-renta;  and  ao 
valuable  ia  the  property  that  the  amount  received  vrithin  one 
year,  1847,  after  tiro  terrible  fliilure  of  the  potato,  waa  neurly 
jS39,060.  The  encumbmnces  upon  the  estates  amount,  on 
the  aggregate,  to  £617,000,  besides  abotit  jS3,000  a  year 
charged  aa  irredeemable  life  annuitiea.  Some  yean  before  the 
death  of  the  late  earl,  the  sum  of  £344^000  had  been  raised  by 
*^  contributions,"  which,  with  a  previous  mortgage  of  long 
atonding,  £60,000,  which  now  atanda  as  the  prior  encumbrance, 
amounted  to  jS400,000.  There  were  subeequent  mortgages  to 
the  amount  of  130,000,  judgment^debto  jS0O,000,  and  some 
chargea  under  the  will  of  the  late  earl,  making  in  the  entire 
jC617,000— "tiie  amount  of  the  encumbrances  at  the  period  of 
hie 


CuKions  DmcovEST. — In  removing  one  of  the  old  alma* 
honaea  of  the  Livery  Dole,  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  a  enrions 
diaoovery  haa  been  made,  flluatrative  of  the  piaetiee  of  fire  and 
liaggota  m  the  eariy  daya  of  Henry  Vm.  Itia  the  remnant  of 
the  stake  to  which  Bennet  the  adkH^master  waa  tied,  is  15S1, 
of  whush  burning  tof  hereay  an  account  is  given  hy  Hoken 
drat  chamberlain  of  Exeter.  Hia  crime  waa,  denying  the  di- 
vinity  of  the  Virgin  liary>  and  deneunoing  tnnaubstaoiiatMD. 
**  Bennet,  <Hr  Benet,  the  Torrington  aehoolmaaieriWaatiednpiD 
a  neat  skin  (cow-akin)  and  burnt  with  allthe  ftmBeand&ggoiB 
the  pariah  of  Heavitree  could  then  Bupply.  OneoftheCaievi 
burnt  hia  beaid  with  a  bladng  bran."  'Hie  atdce  fomid  is  of 
ehn,  alightly  charred;  and  there  haa nlao  been  found  the  m 
ring  which  went  round  flie  apex  of  the  stake,  kito  wfaieh  a 
stout  staple,  clamp,  or  bolt,  aonwwhat  in  the  guise  ef  a  ahqr'a 
anfAor»  with  tranaverae  pronga  or  fluxea,  waa  inserted,  haviiv 
a  zing  or , circular  hoAe  at  the  top,  thr^ughwhieb  the  cbaio  vaat 
whksh  confined  Uiesnfforer  to  the  fotal  tree.  These  reliea  an 
to  be  deposited  at  the  Inetitutiott. — Western  Litmuiari/. 


^m 


Live  Stock  IssusAiroE. — The  Vmcennes  OatatU 
books  were  opened  for  subscription  to  the'  capital  of  the 
**  American  live  Stock  Insurance  Co.^  in  that  town  on  the  M 
inst,  and  the  entire  sum  requisite  for  ito  organization  ms^ 
scribed  immediately ;  and  all,  except  a  &w  shares  in  Dlin(HS>hf 
citizens  of  Vincennes.  The  Gazette  says :— •*  Every  one  who 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  live  stock  insurance,  atteiti 
tte  many  advantages.  Aa  an  investment  of  capital,  it  is  prob* 
ably  superior  to  any  other  that  could  possibly  be  made.'' 

H.  ¥,  Byayton,  of  this  dty,  is  Agent  for  a  lite  Stock^ 
surance  Co.,  in  which  any  man  who  has  a  fine  horse  or  a  good 
cow  would  do  well  to  insure. 
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Where  m  DBSERBTf — ^We  aie  freqamitly  asked  where  the 
the  new  State  of  Deaeret  is  situated.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Constitution  reoently  published  will  enable  our  readers 
to  answer  the  question,  especially  if  they  would  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  people,  grateftil  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the 
blesdngs  bitherto  enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  dependanoe  on  him 
for  a  continuance  of  those  blessings,  do  ordain  and  establish  a 
free  and  UMiependent  government,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Deaeret,  inclu^ng  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  within 
the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  commencing  at  the  33d  deg. 
of  north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  108th  deg.  of  longitude 
west  of  Cireenwich;  thence  running  south  and  west  to  the 
nothem  boundary  of  Mexico— thence  west  to  and  down  the 
main  channel  of  the  Gila  river,  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower  Calilbmia  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean— Whence  along  the  coast  northwesterly  to  118  dc^.  30 
mtn.  of  west  longitude— thence  noithrto  where  said  lines  in- 
tersect the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to 
the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  separate  the  waters  flow> 
ing  into  the  Columbia  river  from  the  waters  running  into  the 
Great  Basin— tbebce  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  q£  mooii- 
taina  that  separate  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Great  Basin 
on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the  Wind>River  chain  of  mouni* 
tains— thenee:  southeast  and  south  by  the  dividing  range  of 
mountains  that  separate  the  watera  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  waten  flowfaig  into  the  Gulf  of  jCayfomia — 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  aa  set  forth  in  a  nu^dn^wn  by 
Charies  Preuaa,  md  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtea,  in  1848.— Wo^  Unhn. 


4M»> 


Loss  OP  Life  ahd  Profbrtt  or  the  Lajos.— The  aggre- 
gate loss  of  lives  and  prc^erty  for  two  seasons  have  been  as 
follows:— 

J4m€itUtB,  Lq«  of  PMparty. 

1848  65  9420,512 

1849  84  368^171 


Deorease,     21 


•62,341 
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STorrxxq  Fms  n  Smps. — A  practical  ohemiat  of  Londoui  in 
a  letter  to  one  .of  the  Journals,  referring  to  the  loss  of  the 
ship  Caleb  Grimshaw,  says  that  fire  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  can 
easily  be  choked  out,  by  keeping  tf  barrel  of  chalk  m  the  hold, 
connected  with  a  two  gallon  bottle  of  sulphuric  add  on  deck. 
The  acid  poured  on  the  chalk  will  generate  carbonic  add  gas, 
which  win  at  once  extinguish  flames. 


<«Mt> 


GvTTJL  PsRCHA  SoLimoN. — ^If  is  now  wen  known'  that 
Gutta  Pefoha  readily  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  Chloroform 
without  the  aid  of  heat  The  solution  thus  formed  makes  a 
capital  varnish ;  for  if  it  is  brushed  on  any  olject  the  chloroform 
evaporates  with  great  rapidity  and  leaves  a  thin  skm  of  gutta 
percha,  which  thus  acts  as  a  preservative  against  the  influence 
of  water  and  air.  It  is  therefore  excellent  as  a  plaster  for  cuts. 
This  solution  is  excellent  to  preserve  fruit  in  a  coDection  of 
natural  history.  Heretofbre  wax  has  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  not  so  good  as  this,  for  this  solution  iwevraAa  the 
fruit  from  drying.  This  solution  is  the  best  and  most  delicate 
varnish  for  paintiiigs  and  drawings  on  paper^ — Farmer  and 
Mechanic. 


DussRVOTKUi  OF  Boouh— The  dealniotion  of  bodes  at  vari- 
ous times  exceeds  all  caleolailion;  the  earliest  feet  on  reeoid  la 
related  by  Berosua  ^— Hebonassar,  who  became  Kfaig  of  Baby- 
lon 747  years  beA>re  the  Christian  era,  caused  aU  the  histories 
of  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  io  be  destroyed;  600  yean 
later,  Chihoang  Tf ,  Bmperor  of  Chfaia,  oiderad  aH  the  bod» 
in  the  empire  to  be  burnt,  esMptng  mdy  them  wfaksh  treated 
of  the  history  of  his  fimSy,  of  Mirology,  and  medidne.  In 
tiie  in&ncy  of  Cfaristiaiiity  many  libraries  were  annydteled  in 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire:  Pagans  and  ChristianB 
bdng  equally  unscnipidoua  in  doslroying  thdr  respective 
hooka  In  390ihe  magdfleoiit  Ufanury  contained  m  the  Tem- 
ple of  Serapis  was  ^laged  and  entivsly  dispevsed.  Myiiadh 
of  books  have  been  burned  in  the  frequent  eonilagratkms  ai 
Constantinople ;  and  when  the  Turkish  txoops  to<A  possession 
of  Cairo,  in  the  11th  eentviy,  the  booka  in  the  lifansjr  of  As 
Caliphs  (1^600,000  volamea)  vrere  &MkmM  among  the  sol- 
diera  instead  of  pay,  •'at  afties^'*  says  the  historian,  «<ihr 
below  their  value.**  Thousands  of  the  volumes  wfere  torn  to 
pieces  and  abandoned  ^m  tlie  outdtirts  of  the  city,  piled  hi 
hops  heaps.  Hie  sands  of  the  deiert  havfaig  been  drifted  on 
those  heaps,  they  retained  thei»fodtion  for  many  yean,  and 
were  known  %s  the  *^  hills  of  booka.'*-^fllba{f*ps*a  JM^dwtne. 


-iM#- 


A  PicTUBf  or  MisBBTw— Labaume,  desciibing  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Moscow,  says:  **The  road  was 
covered  with  soldiers  who  no  longer  retained  the  human  form, 
and  whom  the  enemy  disdained  to  take  prisoners.  Every  day 
ftanished  scenes  too  painful  to  reUte.  Some -had  lost  theb 
hearing,  othen  their  speech ;  and  many,  by  excessive  cold  and 
hunger,  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  phrenzy  that  they 
roasted  the  dead  bodiea  for  food,  and  even  gnawed  theur  own 
hands  and  arms." — EUhu  BurrUt,   , 


«■» 


Health  op  Crnxs  CoiiFASBD.*-The  annual  motality  in 
Vienna  ia  1  to  32  inhabitant^;  in  Rome  1  to  94;  in  Naples  and 
Amsterdam  1  to  38;  in  Brussds  1  to  29;  in  Madrid  1  to  86; 
in  Paris  1  to  3<l;  in  Geneva  1  to  43;  and  in  London  1  to  44. 


PatzB  QxBH  AHD  Tbose  WHO  Fbd  Tbbm. — ^The  beast  and 
his  driver  furnished  us  with  some  strange  contrasts.  The  ox 
has  been  petted  from  his  youth  upwsrds.  .  .  .  The  driver 
sent  into  the  world  to  be  a  shive  of  tiie  ox,  Ihrmg  in  the  foul- 
est of  dens,  harrasaed  by  day  )(rith  the  toU,  by  night  with  the 
anmty  of  providing  for  the  hunger  (sosr^ely  ever  aaiiafied)  of 
the  next  day:  fed  with  the  coarseet  pf  food,  of  leaa  value  to 
his  employer  than  the  catUe,  the  implementsi  the  biicka  and 
mortar  of  the  fiurm.  Measured  against  the  prize  beast  the 
laborer's  vfdue  shrinka  into  nothing.  His  parish,  would  be  but 
too  glad  to  make  a  present  9f  him,  and  a  hundred  like  him,  to 
any  man  or  nation  und^  the  ana.  .What,  however,  must  be 
his  feelings  if  he  is  taken  into  the  cattle-^ow !  B»  will  find 
thousands  of  lookers  on  who  discourse  with  rapture  of  the 
fill  oxen,  with  unction  and  acientific  predaion  on.clover%  on 
oUpcake^  and  on  everything  which  makea  oxen  ikt;  on  every^ 
thing  except  the  poor  human  laboring-machino--hiraseli(  and 
others  like  hiuH-whoee  highest  mission  seems  to  be  to  form  a 
cheap  link  of  oommmiication  between  the  fat  beast  and  the 
rich  owner.— Ifistortc  Timee,   ^ 


A  Papbu  Dbvoubeil— In  the  Bank  of  England  no  fewer 
than  sixty  folio  vohimea,  or  ledgers,  are  daily  filled  with  writing 
in  keeping  the  accounts  I  Toprodnoethesa  volumes— -the  paper 
having  been  previously  msnnfactnied  elaewbero  eight  men^ 
three  steam  presses  and  two  hand  presses  are  continually  k^ 
gomg  vrithin  the  bank  1  Li  the  eopper^pbite  pimthig  deparU 
ment  28^000  bankruotes  are  thrown  off  daily;  and  ao  accurate. 
ly  is  the  number  indkatad  by  maehiaery  that  to  pnrioin  a  ak^ 
gle  note  without  detection,  is  sn  iapeasibilitf. 
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Thb  BjodJLBMOUJmMar^lMt  week  wegAve  anaocount  of 
die  flMnopolx  voder  wfaiob  tbese  mm  were  oppressed*  On 
HOAday-evetlbigkBlAineetiBg  of  1,000  woiUiig  men,  piin- 
e^NiUy  ballastJieMFers  end  eoel^rwhippersi  wee  beld  at  the  Bri(- 
lahand  ^rogn  8A»6U  ShadweH,  under  the  anspioea  of  the 
HMtn^poUtBii  comapendeni  of  tho  Mmwug  Gkrcmck.  A 
tonunittee  was  i^ipoinfied  to  o<Mieert  meaaturea  kat  the  .emanoir 
patioB  of  the  baUaaMieaveKBi  and  a  vnanimooa  detemhMtion 
to  pfonoie  thatofajeci.aeeina  to  have  preyailed.  We  gkvo  the 
rtatemewt  made  by  oub  of  the  khering  men  at  this  meeting, 
aa  a  ^weimenoC  the  eoBdition  and  troatment  of  the  baUaat- 
beaten.  The  namea  of  .the.  peahen  are  not  given  in  the 
Ch/ronkl^s  report  for  obTOaB.reaaon8:^<'T— *-F— —  do* 
aeribed  hb  introdiietion  to  the  oecnpation  of  a  baUastbeinrer, 
^l^ee  or  fomr  jeam  ago.  Vbb  aaidhe  was  taken  into  the  ti^ 
room  of  a  pnbUc-honae  in  Wapping-walL  Thirty  ballast- 
beaven  were  there,  with.pota  of  beer  before  then,  and  aeveral 
balf-pinta  of  gin  and  nun  iqMm  the  taUea.  They  were  all 
drinking.  <  Is  it  hare,' her  asked  hia  companion,  'where  yon 
get yoar employnlBDtf  'Yes,' waather^ly;  'bntyoomnat 
not  say  a  word  to  diapteaae  the  maater  orthe  mi8trB8B,or  yon'll 
not  get  any  yoniaeir  He  saraained  there  a  few  houa,  duaag 
wbioh  oarcUpUylng  cOBunenced,  and  the  men  began  to  gamble 
for  more  drink.  After  a  long  time  he  went  to  the  bar,  and 
while  he  was  there  a  certain  foreman,  well  known  to  the 
meetfng,  eame  in  and  aaid,  'Mr.  -~— ,  I  want  five  gangs  of 
nen.'  *^There  are  plenty,*  said  the  pnbUean;  *  bat  mind  who 
yon  tako-^those  men  who  have  been  drinking  here  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  day,  and  no  others.'  The  foreman  went  into 
the  taproom,  and  eboae  twenty  of  the  most  dnmken  men  he 
eonid  select  Borne  of  them  were  hardly  able  to  walk.  The 
object  was,  that  being  set  at  work  in  the  evening  ftey  mnst 
pay  the  acore  they  had  ^nt  in  the  morning.** 


<4(M^ 


The  eonsnmptioH  ^  eed  in  England  and  Wales  was  esti- 
mated at  3,.600,000  tons  yearly,  for  manufacturing  pntpoaes, 
and  6,600,000  for  household  puzposea.  -  These  are  the 
inland  dug  coals.  The  additional  quantity  carried  coastwise 
waa  eatimated  at  3,000,000  tons;  making  a  grand  total  of 
ia,000,QOO  tona. 


lyooaJMiBfitfLs  OuvoL — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asab- 
eiatten,  %  David  Brewster  read  a  paper  **  On  a  epeeimen  of 
fineombnstible  doth,  for  (he  dreases  of  kdiea  and  children, 
mannfhctnrsd  in  Dmidee,  by  Mr.  Letts.  Thia  doth  ia  printed 
oalico,  of  which  teveral  speeimens  were  prepared  by  immersf  on 
hi  I^osphate  of  magnesia.  When  inflamed  it  aoon  went  out 
withfiiit  the  flame  spreadfaig,  and  Sir  David  stated  that  a  spark 
of  red  coal  would  not  ignite  it.  ' 


oi» 


STBAifrBmaira  TsiimiSD  Stbsl  Work. — John  Anderson, 
a  writer  in  the  Frtfefteol  Mu^kani^s  Journal^  reeonunends  the 
following  process!'-^ 

If,  after  tempering,  the  work  has  got  twisted,  heat  a  pieoe 
•f  ikon  propoHk>nod  to  the  sixe  of  it,  and  fix  it  in  the  vice, 
and  then  pass  the  convex  side  of  the  woik  direr  the  iron  in 
contact  with  it,  until  it  beeones  aa  warm  aa  the  temper  will 
allow  of;  and  to  aaoeriain  thia,  a  part  mast  bo  eleaned  on  the 
eoneave  ode  to  ahow  the  color.  Then  take  a  wet  cloth,  and 
vpply  it  to  the.  convex  aida  to  cool  it  suddenly  and  let  the 
eonaave  side  expanded.  WhUe  the  woricia  heating,  and  until 
after  the  cloth  haa  bean  appfied,  the  work  mnat  be  held  at  the 
^xtmnitiea  of  tfaeeorva^  and  a  ittl^  preasnre  given  towards 
theoottvex  aUe.  Thia praccaaiaweM  sailed  fordelicateworica, 
«a  it  leavisa  tho^flba  akiB  nanBiked,  wUeh  wtndd  not  be  the 
case  if  the  hanuner  were  «aed. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  AGE. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Tn.SpmrroFmsAoxia  designed  to  be  amediaBiv 
that  X(^  of  Diym  HincAiriT7,  whicb,  amidai  the  csnaa, 
doubts,  oooflicta,  of  Bevolation  and  ReAcdoiit  hmaaa  fti 
hope  of  a  Sooial  Beorgankationi  whereby  the  Ideal  d 
Christendom  may  be  fiilfiUed  in  a  Confed^aej  of  Cob- 
monwealtbs,  and  MAN  become  united  in  UuiTenal  Bcoth» 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  5^^ 
of  the  Age  is  pledged^  the  following  may  be  named : — 

I.  Transitumal  Beform» — auch  as  Abolition  of  Ik 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments.  Prison  Disd- 
pline,  Purity,  Temperanoe,  Anii-Slavety,  PkeTentioii  of  Pta- 
periam,  Juatioe  to  Labor,  Land  limitation,  HomoBtead  Efr 
emption.  Protective  Uniona,  Equitable  Kiehange  and  Ob- 
r^i^,  Mutual  Insurance,  UmTefaal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  O»^ma0e^jSo(^<y^-H>r  the  Combiiied  Order  of  Cott- 
federated  Gommunitieey  regulated  and  uoated  by  the  Lsr 
of  Series. 

in.  The  One,  Tru^^  Holy,  Vhivenal  Church  o£  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — glorifying  ther 
planet  b^  consummate  artr^and  commumng  with  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

ly.  Ptyekolopy  oivf  Phytioiofff — auehviews  of  Man,  col- 
lective  and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognised,  jeatified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  sdencey  proving  hun  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  urinff  man- 
ber  of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcoBni,  a  neavcn 
in  least  Ibrm,  and  an  image  of  the  IMvino  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  ci  Sd- 
entinc  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  ilkstriitiiig  Reform  moTeDMnts 
at  home  and  abiS>ad-*4he  Spirit  of  the  Age  wUl  endeavor 
to  be  a  &ithful  mirror  of  human  pngrees. 
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From  the  ProtecUTe  Union. 

A  STORY  OF  UN6ARU. 

An  Austrian  officer  has  recentlj  published  a  volnme  of 
letters  written  daring  the  war  against  Hungarian  independ- 
ence, to  a  German  newspaper.  The  volume  has  been 
translated  in  England,  and  from  it  the  following  extraots 
form  an  exquisite  romance.  In- the  last  struggle  for  national 
liberty  the  bravest  hearts  are  ever  found  in  woman. 

An  Austrian  troop  ot  horse  under  the  writer's  command 
arrives  at  a  mansion  in  Hungary,  with  the  intention  of 
quartering  there. 

Scene  1.- — Tab  Home. 

^  At  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  clank  of  swords,  the 
porch-door  opened,  and  an  old  man,  a  kind  of  steward, 
followed  by  servants  with  great  lanterns,  came  towards  us, 
asking  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  errand.  I  replied 
that  I  was  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  and  King,  belonging 
to  the  army  of  the  Ban  ;  and  requested,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  nuister  of  the  mansion.  The  man 
obeyed,  though  with  some  reluctance,  and  led  me  into  a 
spacious  hall,  which,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp,  appeared 
to  be  a  sort  of  ancestral  hall.  Large  pictures  were  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  between  them  swords,  muskets,  old 
armor,  and  arms  of  all  kinds^ 

^  Here  the  castellan  bade  me  wait  while  he  went  to  an- 
nounce me,  and  I  availed  myadif  of  this  moment  to  take 
off  my  cloak,  to  set  my  hair  to  rights  a  little,  to  &sten  my 
dolman  close  about  me,  to  tie  my  sash  properly ;  in  short, 
to  make  myself  as  smart  as  I  could.  The  old  man  presently 
came  back,  conducted  me  along  a  corridor,  and  then  open- 
ed the  folding-doors  of  an  apartment,  whence  issued  the 
brilliant  light  of  tapers.  . 

*^  Somewhat  daizled,  I  entered  the  apartment,  which 
was  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  where  a  tall,  handsome  lady 
received  me  with  a  polite  but  proud  obeisance.  I  was  just 
going  to  introduce  myself,  and  to  apologize  for  my  un- 
Udden  visit,  when  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  with  the 
loud  exclamation  6f  joy,  *  Ah,  Baron  W T 

**  I  now  recognized  her.    It  was  the  Countess  St ^ 

the  Milan  beauty,  the  wife  c^  my  old  comrade,  St j 

who  once  saved  my  life  in  Bologna,  and  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  fair  Marchese  B-- — ,  had  obtained 
leave  to  resign,  and  retired  to  his  lordship  in. Hungary; 
and  I  now  found  myself  without  having  suspected  it,  in 
his  mansion. 

^  Being  called  by  his  wife,  he  made  lus  appearance  im- 
mediately, and  cordial  was  our  embrace;  He  was  still,  as 
he  ever  had  been,  Magyar  wit^  Ixxly  and  soul ;  and  told 
me  frankly  that  he  should  long  since  have  gone  to  Kossuth 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  odious  idea  of  being 
obliged  to  fight  against  his  former  comrades ;  but  he  assured 
me  that  h^  would  yet  do  so. 

'*  I  advised  that  he  should  not  talk  of  political  matters, 
but  rather  think  of  old  times ;  and  his  wife  approved  the 
suggestion.  By  and  by  came  his  sister,  the  young  Gountess 


Hjslene,  the  most  beautiful  Hungarian  female  I  had  ever 
seen ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deaL 

**  St^ gave  me  his  word  of  honor  that  we  were  per- 
fectly safe  frcMn  any  surprise  by  the  enemy,  and  my  men 
were  abundantiy  supplied  with  wine  and  meat;  and,  while 
they  made  themselves  comfortable  outside,  I  found  myself 
in  jParadise,  between  two  beautiful  and  amiable  females, 
opposite  to  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  before  a  glass  of  exquisite,  tokay.  All  weari- 
ness vanished ;  and  -  we  joked  and  laughed  half  the 
night,  forgetting  the  war,  and  Kossuth,  and  national 
hatred.  < 

.  **  Two  days  I  rested  in  St ^'s  mansion,  as  a  little  res- 
pite was  highly  desirable  for  both  men  and  horses.  The 
eyes  of  the  Countess  Helene  began  to  be  dangerous  for 
me ;  but  upon  earth  the  soldier  has  no  abiding-quarters. 
On  the  third  morning,  with  a  tear  in  my  eye,  I  pressed 

St to  my  breast,  kissed  the  cheek  of«  his  wife  and 

his  sister;  the  hitter  plucked  a  rosebud  ibr  me  as  a  keep- 
sake, my  trumpeter  sounded  to  horse,  and  away  we 
dashed." 

Scene  9. — ^The  Battle. 

**  We  had-^as  we  so  often  have  had — ^a  serious  engage- 
ment with  the  Magyars,  in  which  there  were,  on  both  sides, 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  fire.  On  this 
occasion  the  enemy  again  had  a  numerous  and  excellent 
light  cavtdry,  and  had  the  skill  to  employ  it  on  ground 
favorable  for  himself,  so  that  our  infentry  was  repeatedly 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  attacks,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  ward  them  off. 

"  Two  squadrons  in  particular,  of  very  well  organized 
and  equipped  Honveds,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
furious  charges  on  Croatian  infantry  battalions,  and  could 
at  last  not  be  compelled  to  retreat  but  by  several  discharges 
of  grape,  which  made  dreadful  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

^  The  leader  of  this  corps,  a  man  of  tall,  elegant  figure, 
in  the  rich  dress  of  a  magnate,  mounted  on  a  superb, 
spirited,  grey  stallion,  which  he  managed  with  great  dex- 
terity, was  mdeihtigable  in  always  rafiying  his  men,  and 
leading  them  back  against  our  infantry.  He  galloped  to 
and  fro  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  the  balls  whizzing 
around  him  were  but  snowbaUs-— continually  flourishing  hS 
glistening  blade. 

^  The  ^gvare  of  the  rider  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  me ; 
but  I  could  not  distinguish  Bis  features,  as  we  were  drawn 
up  in  rear  of  our  coiuom  of  infantiy^  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  paces  from  him. 

^  Twice  he  had  escaped  unhurt  the  fire  of  our  infantry ; 
when,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  some  guns,  which  had 
meanwhile  come  up,  began  to  fire  with  grape,  He  seemed 
not  to  heed  the  first  discharge,  for  I  saw  him  still  brisk  and 
animated  as  ever,  galloping  about  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
The  second  must  have  been  directed  better ;  for,  when  the 
smoke  cleared  off,  I  could  perceive  horse  and  rider  on  the 

ground* 

^  At  the  same  moment  we  received  the  signal  for  charg- 
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ing.  The  ranks  of  our  infantry  nuddenlj  opened  to  let  ns 
pass  through,  and  we  advanced  at  fall  gallop  upon  the 
envoy's  hone.  These  at  first  retired  precipttatiely,  to  get 
beyond  the  range  of  our  cannon,  then  rallied,  and  drove 
vs  back ;  we  did  the  same  by  thfem ;  and  so  we  went  on, 
till  at  length,  as  it  is  usual  in  Hungary,  the  whole  dissolved 
into  single  combats,  in  which  man  is  engaged  hand  to  hand 
with  man. 

*^  It  was  nearly  dark  when,  with  my  troop,  some  of  whom 
were  killed,  others,  severely  wounded,  I  reached  the  main 
body.  Scarcely  had  we  unsaddled,  and,  tired  to  death,  I 
was  about  to  stretch  inyself  by  the  watch  fire,  fed  with  the 
ruins  of  houses  which  had  been  pulled  down,  when  an  in- 
fantry soldier,  appointed  to  hospital  duty,  came  to  inform 
me  that  an  officer  of  the  insurgents,  dangerously  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  having  heard  mj  name,  wished  to 
speak  to  me. 

"  In  spite  of  weariness  I  immediately  followed  my  guide 
to  the  hurdle-shed,  which  was  fitted  up  for  an  hospital. 
Dismal  was  the  appearance  of  this  dark,  low  place,  scantily 
lighted  by  the  hana-lantems  of  the  surgeons  and  attendants, 
who,  with  their  blood-stripped  sleeves  tucked  up  high,  and 
with  aprons  equally  bloody,  were  busily  engaged.  The 
wounded  lay  close  to  one  another  upon  dirty  straw,  which 
in  plaoes  iras  quite  wet  and  slippery  from  the  blood  upon 
it  Loud  and  gentle  sighs,  moans,  groans,  gnashing  of 
teeth,  mingled  at  times  with  curses  in  the  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  German,  and 'Croatian  languages.  I 
was  obliged  to  rdly  my  courage  lest  I  should  be  scared 
back. 

^  In  the  furthest  comer  of  the  lotg  building  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  lay  the  wounded  prisoner  who  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  ^  Ho'w  was  I  shocked  when  the  Kght  of  the 
attendant's  lantern  fell  upon  his  fiice,  and  I  recognized 
Count  St 1 

^  On  our  march  through  Croatia  to  Vienna,  I  had  passed 
two  days  at  his  mansion ;  had  seen  him  in  the  society  of 
two  charming  women — ^his  wife  and  his  sister — ^in  the  fall 
enjoyment  of  happiness ;  and  now,  in  what  a  state  was  I 
doomed  to  find  him  I  St  ,  a  Magyar  to  the  inmost  fiber 
of  his  heart,  had  indeed  then  told  me  that  he  should  take 
up  arms  for  Kossuth ;  but  thus  to  meet  him  again  I  wa^ 
not  at  all  prepared. 

*'  Kneehng  by  the  side  of  my  pale  friend,  whose  noble 
countenance  bore  the  evident  impress  of  speedy  death,  I 
grasped  his  cold  hand,  and  asked  in  what  way  I  c6uld  be 
serviceable  to  him.  '  Thank  you  fer  coming,'  he  replied, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  and  this  effi>rt  manifestly  caused 
him  great  pain ;  *  I  heard  that  you  were  here,  and  I  sent 
for  you.  I  am  dying ;  my  dbest  is  shattered.  When  I  am 
dead,  take  the  pocket-book  out  of  my  uniform,  and  send  it 
to  my  wife  who  lives  at  K-- — :  it  contains  my  will  and 
otherpapers.' 

^  Here  he  made  a  long  pause,  4aring  which  I  strove  to 
cheer  him. 

**  *  Don't  talk  thus — ^'tis  no  use — we  part  as  friends — ^I 
have  fought  for  my  country — ^you  are  faithful  to  your 
colors.' 

^  I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

**  *  Where  is  your  sister  Helene  f  I  at  length  asked. 

***With  the  army,'  he  answered — *  she  is  fighting  for 
Hungary.' 

^  It  was  now  a  considerable  time  before  St  could 
utter  a  word.  He  moaned  gently ;  and  a  regimental  sur- 
geon, who  came  to  us,  significantly  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  his  finger. 

*'  At  length,  after  a  full  hour,  he  suddenly  raised  himself 
and  said,  *So-~now  'tis  all  over — salute  Marie  (the  name 
of  his  wife) — Marie !'  and  witJi  that  he  stretched  himself 
Qi;t,  his  eye-strings  broke,  and  his  spirit  fled." 


ScENK  3.^ — ^Thk  End. 

"  Satisfied  on  this  point  I  set  out,  with  my  two  atteod- 
ants,  on  my  return  to  the  watch-fire,  the  tall  flame  of  wbid 
flared  up  dieeringly  before  us ;  when,  the  moon  shioiDg 
tolerably  bright,  we  perceived  a  human  %ure  lying  at  tke 
foot  of  a  tree. 

"  We  went  nearer — it  was  a  woman,  dressed  as  a  man, 
in  ih»  costume  of  an  Hungarian  magnate ;  the  kwg  hair 
which  fell  over  her  shoulders  betrayed  her  sex.  Mj 
serassans  turned  her  round ;  and  by  the  pale  mooobeams  I 
recognized  Helene,  the  lovely  sister  of  my  friend  St — . 
Inexpressible  anguish  thrilled  me  at  that  moment,  and  I 
was  well-nigh  throwing  myself  upon  the  corpse. 

^  Forcibly  mustering  my  spirits,  I  ordered  my  men  to 
carry  the  body  to  the  fire.  There  we  examiBed  it  lam 
closely,  and  with  extreme  anitiety  I  sought  to  ascertaio 
whether  there  was  any  hope  left  of  reviving  her.  Vaio 
hope  I  it  was  several  hours  since  her  spirit  h^l  departed; 
the  ball  of  one  of  our  riflemen  had  gone  through  her  kail 
From  the  small  red  wound  the  blood  was  still  oo&Dgio 
single  drops,  which  I  carefully  cai^ht  ia  my  haodkerchi^ 
to  be  preserved  as  a  relic 

**  My  only  consolation  was  that  the  deceased  conld  not 
have  suffered  long ;  that  she  must  have  expired  the  very 
moment  she  was  struck,  llioee  pure,  noble,  still  woodroe 
beautiful  features— on  her  brow  dwelt  peace  and  coropoaiire) 
and  the  lips  almost  smiled.  There  she  lay,  as  if  in  tranqoii 
slumber ;  and  yet  those  eyes  were  never  more  to  opeih- 
thoae  Kpa  jaever  mat^  to  utter  noble  sentiments  or  words  of 
kindness. 

"  My  hussars  were  visibly  aflibeted,  and  thought  it  a  {% 
that  one  so  young  and  so  beautifi^  should  die  so  early. 
Many  of  them  who  had  been  witk^  me  on  our  fint  man^ 
through  Hungary,  for  two  days  together  sf  St — ^ 
mansion,  instanUy  recognised  Helen^^-  and  douhly  lameotp 
ed  her  death,  because  she  had  shown  such  kindoeas  to 
them. 

^  We  thawed  by  a  fire  the  ground  not  far  from  a  maple- 
tree,  and  were  empk)yed  nearly  the  whole  night  in  digging 
a  large  deep  grave  with  our  hand-bills  and  swords.  Bj 
the  time. the  first  rays  of  dawn  appeared  we  had  finished; 
aa^hussar,  who  could  do  carpenter's  work,  having  meiD- 
while  made  a  simple  cross  out  of  the  stems  of  two  jooog 
white  maples. 

"The  corpse  in  ful}  uniform,  the  kolpack  with  pltune 
of  glistening  heron's  feathers  on  the  head,  the  iigbt 
Turkish  sabre  by  her  aide,  waa  then  carefniiy  wrapped  in 
a  clean,  large  blanket  which  we  had  with  us,  and  so  deposited 
in  the  grave,  which  we  filled  up  again  with  earth.  Then, 
regardless  of  caution,  I>had  a  full  salute  fired  with  pistob 
over  the  grave.  I  have  preserved  a  small  gold  ring  and  a 
lock  ^  her  hair  for  a  memorial  When  our  melascbolj 
business  was  finished  we  moved  off  si^r  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  rather  hastily. 

*'The  tempestuous  feelings  that  filled  my  heart  I  m^ 
able  to  describe.  Helene  had,  as  I  subsequently  lesroed, 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  her  matenial  uncle,  who  com- 
manded a  considerable  Magyar  corm,  and  was  shot,  when 
acting  in  that  capacity,  by  our  soldiera,  in  the  aboTeDeD- 
tioned  action." 

FhMn  Uie  BoHoo  Medloal  and  Sngkal  Jov>*'' 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

If  the  patrons  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sargi- 
oal  Journal  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  ingenuity,  o"?^*''^ 
and  ractness  displayed  in  the  conmunicatioDB  of  Beonet 
Dowler,  M.  D.  of  that  dty,  (of  which,  hoirever,  there  b 
litUe  doubt)  we  should  be  gLid  to  receive  them  into  <^ 
own  pages.  On  whatever  subject  he  writes,  the  sch^ 
and  the  philosopher  are  discoveraMe.  One  ^^  ^  aj 
papeiB  from  his  pen  possesses  uneommon  interest  from 
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circumstance  that  it  throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  modern  physiologists  that  were  never  contemplated  by 
the  eruditai  fiur-seeing  disciples  of  the  present  school  of 
anatomists,  or  rather  physiological  inquiries.  These  new 
anatomical  researdies,  instead  of  confirming  old  and  settled 
theories,  are  actually  overturning  them.  And  further, 
peychologists  will  find  that  Dx,  Dowler  has  also  made  busi- 
ness for  Siem,  too,  since  the  &ct  is  placed  by  him  beyond 
question  that  consciousnefis  in  one  animal  at  least  is 
wholly  independent  of  much  of  the  organic  machinery 
heretofore  considered  essential  to  its  manifestation.  Yet 
new  and  unsuspected  avenues  of  exploration  are  opened 
through  which  light  begins  to  glimmer  from  a  point  where 
all  was  darkness  of  the  profoundest  character. 

Dr.  Dpwler,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  PoWell,  cut  down 
through  the  muddes  of  the  neck  of  an  alligator,  and  divi- 
ded the  cervical  vertebra  and  the  epinal  cord-*so  thai  the 
finger  was  passed  between  the  two  cut  parts.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  a  transverse  incision  was 
made  midway  between  the  shoulders  and  hips,  and  the 
spine  and  cord  divided  by  a  saw — exposing  the. cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  A  half-hour  after,  the  whole  of  theint^ml 
^viscera  was  dissected  out  from  the  body  and  removed,  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve  destroyed*-which,  occupied  the  time 
of  an  hour.  Tet,  fi>r  a  period  of  more  than  two  hours, 
the  alligator  exhibited  complete  intelligence,  volition  and 
voluntary  motion  in  each  and  all  divisions  of  the  body. 
**  It  saw,  heard,  felt  and  defended  itself — showed  anger, 
fear,  and  even  friendly  attentions  to  its  keeper,  a  black 
boy."  Although  in  the  highest  degree  exciting  as  well  as 
instructive,  we  must  pafis  ov^  the  remainder  of  the  notes 
on  this  particular  experiment,  as  well  as  the. deductions  of 
Dr.  Dowler  from  the  phenomena  presented.  In  a  subse- 
quent experimenti  the  following  extraordinary  cii^umstan- 
oes  were  noted. 

**  Having  observed  that  an  alligator  had  become  &eble, 
I  determined  to  kill  it  for  dissection.  On  taking  hold  of 
it,  it  seemed  much  alarmed,  and  cried  aev^ml  times, 
'houpe  I  houpe !'  This  is  the  only  ariiculatesoand  that  I 
have  ever  heard  ^m  an  alligator,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  young  animal,  luid  is  never  uttered  but 
when  danger  is  suspected :  it  appears  to  be  the  synMiym 
of  the  word  *'  helpy  the  sound  of  which  it  very  much  re- 
sembles. It  hissed  and  attempted  to  bite.  .The  upper 
portion  of  the  skull,  including  a  horizontal  stratum  of  bnun 
was  removed.  Haemorrhage  to  a  considerable  extent  fol- 
lowed; the  eyes  closed. — ^^e  animal  no  longer  attempted 
to  bite.  It  performed,  however,  a  series  of  voluntary  mo- 
tions, intelligently  directed  to  ward  off  injuries.  The  entire 
brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata  weie  removed,  without 
diminishing  its  power  to  direct  its  llmba  to  any  part  that 
was  pained  by  tne  slightest  touch  of  a  pn  or  knife.  A 
nietallic  rod  was  passed  many  times  within  the  spinal  canal, 
completely  destropng  the  spinal  n^arrow  beyond  the  hips. 
The  animal  appeared  to  die  very  soon,  the  tail  excepted. 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  fpund  that  |both  voluntary 
motion  and  sensation  remained,  though  their  manifestations 
were  greatly  impaired.  The  fere-legs  were  slowly  and 
feebly  directed  towards  irritated  parts ;  these  motions  dis- 
appc^tred  in  a  veiy  few  minutes.  The  tail  twitdied  fre- 
quently, for  an  hour  afiter,  as  if  pained  by  the  dissection  of 
tne  trunk  and  viscera.  Both  beifore  and  after  its  removal 
from  the  body,  the  heart  -  acted  regularly  for  fonr  hours. 
The  right  auricle  was  the  first  to  coUapse." 

In  another  experiment  Dr«  Dowler  says — 

^  The  decollation  was  not  followed  by  a  projecting  stream 
of  blood,  as  is  usual ;  no  ligature  was  applied  to  the  great 
artery  of  the  neck.  The  dull  hatchet  used  in  severing  the 
spine  of  the  neck,  had  probably  bruised  the  artery  as  in 
torsion  of  gun-shot  wounds.  Hence  the  hiemDnrhage  was 
not  great^  SiQUgh  considerable. 


^  I  carried  the  handle  of  the  knife  toward  the  eye,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  wink,  whm^npon  the  feiociotts 
separated  head  sprang  up  from  the  table  with  great  force 
at  me,  passing  very  near  my  breast,  which  received  several 
drops  of  blood ;  it  alighted  upon  the  floor,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  distant  from  its  original  position  I  It  missed  me, 
because  I  was  standing  at  the  side  and  not  in  front  of  the 
head.  Although  I  have  examined  carefully  all  the  muscles 
of  the  head,  I  cannot  find  one  that  accounts  for  this  feat 
of  combative,  muscular  motion.  The  angles  of  the  mouth 
recede  so  much  in  this  animal  that  after  decollation,  includ- 
ii^  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  head  seems  almost  like  two 
separate  pleoes: — the  superior  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
bones  being  joined  chiefly  by  the  great  master  muscles,  for 
only  a  short  distance.  These  great  muscles  (the  mastetnrs) 
which  are  curved,  having  their  concavity  anteriorly,  are 
adapted  only  to  vertical  action,  as  in  biting-?-the  great 
muscles  of  the  tongue  act  backward  ^d  upward  against 
the  palatine  region ;  whence  then  this  ouick,  vident,  for- 
ward motion,  or  rather,  as  in  this  case,  diagonal  leap  of  six 
or  eight  feet  2 — fer  the  head  deviated  to  the  left,  where  I 
was  standing,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  biting  me. 
The  trunk  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  possessed  no  power  of 
forward  motion.  This  curious  fact  with  respect  to  decapi- 
tated animals,  noticed  by  M.  Magendie  and  other  viviseo- 
tors,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sms  of  the  cerdtellum  ;  but 
whether  this  loss  of  forward  moti<»i  in  the  alligator,  be 
owing  to  a  division  in  the  apine  and  great  musdes,  or  to 
the  s^MMratton  of  the  larger  or  smmler  brain,  or  both,  is 
npt  veiy  evident,  yet  the  feet  wwich  I  have  noticed  respect- 
ing the  forward  motion  of  the  separated  head,  is  peihaps 
a  drcumstanoe  favorable  to  this  view.  That  a  voluntaiy, 
spoataneous  powerful  motion,  in  feet  a  diagonal  leap, 
should  be  peHbrmed  by  the  separated  head,  must  therefore 
appear  astoumlinff  to  one  acquainted  with  ^e  muscular 
oraanization.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  cere- 
bddum  could  thus  act  alone«V 

If  we  pftnue  the  subject  much  fuither,  we  shall  draw 
too  liberidly,  p^hapa^  from  Dr.  D.'s  article.  In  closing, 
therefore,  our  remarks,  the  concluding  words  of  the  author 
of  these  startling  Experiments  are  appended.  ^'On  the 
whole,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  voluntary  motion 
is  neither  directly  communicated  from,  nor  regelated  by 
the  brain,  or  the  cerebellum ;  that  the  muscles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sptnal  marrow,  perform  voluntary  motions 
for  hours  after  having  been  severed  firom  the  brain ;  that 
these  motions  are  not  only  entirely  independent  of  the 
brainy  but  may  take  place,  though  imperfectly,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  conl  itself;  that  the  trunk  as  well  as  the 
brain  thinks,  feels  and  wills,  or  displays  psychological  phe- 
nomena ;  thai  the  unMrium  is  not  restricted  to  a  single 
point,  but  is  diffiised,  though  unequally,  or  ill  a  diminished 
degree  in  the  peripheiy  of  die  body ;  and  tliat  actions  which 
take  place  after  decapitation,  as  described  above,  are  in 
absolute  contrast  to  r^kx  actioM^  being  sensational,  con- 
eentaneoos,  voluntary,  and  in  other  respects  dissimilar.^ 


-«#«► 


From  the  Watehoun  Bad  ReOaiBtor. 

THE  COAL-WHIPPERS  OP  LONDON- 

(QoBttnwd.) 

One  who  had  been  the  victim  of  acctdento  thus  described 
his  sufierings  and  those  of  his  femily : — 

I  was  a  coal-whipper.  I  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 
Pour  months  ago,  coming  off  my  my  day's  woric,  my  foot 
slipped,  and  I  fell  and  broke  my  leg.  I  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  remained  there  ten  weeks.  At  ^e  time  of 
my  accident  I  had  no  money  by  me,  but  was  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  10s.  to  my  landlord.  I  had  a  little  furni- 
ture and  a  few  clothes  of  myself  and  wife.  While  I  was 
in  the  hospital  I  did  not  receive  anything  from  our  benefit 
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society,  because  I  hadmot  been  able  to  keep  up  in  j  sub- 
scription. -My  wife  and  children  lived,  while  I  was  in  the 
hospital^by  pawning  my  thingsand  going  from  door,  to  door, 
to  every  one  she  knowed  to  ^ve  her  a  bit  The  men  who 
worked  in  the  same  gang  aa  myself  made  up  48.  6d.  for  me, 
and  that,  with  two  loaves  of  bread  that  they  had  from  the 
relieveing  officer,  was  all  I  got. 

While  I  was  in  the  hospital  the  landlord  seized  for  rent 
the  few  things  that  my  wife  had  not  pawned,  and  turned 
her  and  my  two  little  children  into  the  street,  one  was  a 


get  any  assistance  from  the  superannuation  ftind  of  oar 
men. 

On  visiting  the  house  of  this  tmfortimate  man  it  ms 
found  almost  bare  of  furniture. 

A  baby  lay  sprawling  on  its  back  on  a  few  ngs  bes^ 
the  handful  of  fire.  A  httle'  shoeless  boy,  with  odIji 
light  washed-out  feock  to  cover  him,  ran  shyly  into  a  eor- 
ner  of  the  room  as  we  entered.  There  was  only  one  chair 
in  the  room,  and  that  had  been  borrowed  down  stm 
Over  the  chimney-piece  hung  to  dry  a  few  ragged  in&nf< 


boy  three  years  old,  and  the  other  a  baby  just  turned  ten  I  chemises  that  had  been  newly  washed.     In  (root  of  tiu 


months.  My  wife  went  to  her  mother,  and  she  kept  her 
and  my  little  ones  for  three  weeks,  till  she  could  do  so  no 
long^.  My  mother,  poor  old  woman,  waa  most  as  bad  off 
as  we  were.  My  mother  only  works  on  the  ground — out 
in  the  country  at  gardening.  She  makes  about  7s.  a  week 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  she  has  only  9d.  a  day 
to  live  upon  ;  but  she  had  at  leaH  a  shelter  for  her  child, 
and  she  willingly  shared  that  with  her  daughter  and  her 
daughter*s  children.  She  pawned  all  the  clothes  she  had 
to  keep  them  ftom  starring,  but  at  last  everything  was 
gone  from  the  poor  old  woman,  and  then  I  got  my  brother 
to  take  my  family  in.  My  brother  worked  at  garden  work, 
the  same  as  my  mother-in-law  did.  He  made  about  158. 
a  week  in  the  summer,  and  about  half  that  in  the  winter 
time.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  of  hb  own,  and 
found  it  hard  enough  to  keep  them,  as  times  go.  But 
atill  he  took  us  all  in,  and  shared  what  he  had  with  us 
rather  than  let  us  go  to  the  work-house.  When  I  was 
told  to  leave  the  hospital,  which  I  was  forced  te  do  on  my 
crutohes,  for  my  leg  waa  very  bad  still,  my  brother  took  me 
in  too.  He  had  only  one  room,  but  lie  got  in  a  bundle  of 
straw  for  me^  and  we  lived  and  ftlept  there  for  seven  weeks. 
He  got  credit  for  more  than  £1  of  bread  and  tea,  and  su- 
gar for  u^,  and  now  he  can't  pay,  and  the  man  threatens  to 
summon  him  for  it.  Afta*  I  nad  left  my  brother's  I  came 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wapping,  for  I  thought  1 
might  manage  to  do  a  day's  work  at  coid-whip{>ing,  and  1 
could'nt  bear  to  live  upon  hb  little  earnings  any  longer—^ 
he  could  scarcely  keep  himself  then.  At  last  I  got  a  ship 
to  deliver,  but  I  waa  too  weak  to  do  the  work,  and  in 
pulling  at  the  ropes  my  hand  got  soro  and  festered  for 
want  of  nourishment.  [He  took  the  handkerchief  off^  and 
showed  that  it  waa  covered  with  plaster.  It  was  ahncst 
white  from  deficient  circulation.]  After  this  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  up  again,  and  that's  the  only  job  of  work  I  have 
been  able  to  do  for  this  last  four  months.  My  wife  can't 
do  anything ;  she  is  a  delicate,  sk^kly  little  woman  as  well, 
and  has  the- two  litUe  children  to  mind,  and  to  look  after 
me  likewise.  I  had  one  pennyworth  of  bread  this  morning. 
We  altogether  had  a  quartern  loaf  among  the  four  of  us, 
but  no  tea  nor  coffee.  Yesterday  we  had  some  bread 
and  tea,  and  butter,  but  wherever  my  wife  got  it  from  I 
don't  know. 

I  was  three  days,  a  short  time  back,  without  a  taste  of 
food  (here  he  burst  out  crying.)  I  had  merely  a  little  at 
home,  and  that  my  wife  and  children  had.  Indeed  I've 
done  it  again  and  again.  I  never  begged.  Fd  die  in  the 
streets  first  I  never  told  anybody  of  qiy  life.  The  fere- 
man  of  my  gang  waa  the  only  one  besides  God  that  knew 
of  my  misery  ;  and  his  wife  came  to  me  and  brought  me 
money,  and  l»Y)ught mefood;  and  himsdf,  too,  many  a 
time,  ('*  I  had  a  wife  and  ^ve  children  of  my  own  to  main- 
tain, and  it  grieved  me  to  my  heart,"  said  the  man  who 
sat  by  n)e,  ^to  see  them  want,  and  I  unable  to  do  oaore 
for  them,")  If  any  a(}cident  occurs  to  any  of  us  who  are 
not  upon  the  society,  they  must  be  as  bad  off  as  I  am.  If 
I  only  had  a  little  nourishment  to  strengthen  me,  I  could 
do  my  work  again ;  but  poor  as  I  am,  1  can't  get  food  to 
give  me  strength  enough  to  do  it ;  and  not  being  totally 
incapacitated   from  evep  resuming  my  labor  {  qmnot 


fire  on  a  stool  sat  the  thinly  clad  wife ;  and  in  the  comer 
of  the  apartment  stmid  a  few  old  tube.  On  a  line  abjre 
these  were  two  tattered  men's  shirts  hanging  to  diy,  sad  i 
bed  was  thrown  on  some  boxes.  On  a  shelf  stood  s 
physic  bottle  that  the  man  had  got  from  the  parish  doctor; 
and  in  the  empty  cupboard  was  a  slice  of  bread— 4II  t^ 
food,  they  8ai<!^  they  had  in  the  woMj  and  they  Imew  no- 
where on  earth  to  look  fer  more. 

The  above  fads  exhiUt  but  a  single  phase  of  the  pov- 
erty and  distress  that  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  ^endoi 
of  London. 
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NATIONAL  OR  LAND  BEFOKH. 


BT  THS  CracmKATI  ITATIONAL  RSTORM  SOCOSn. 


(Ck>iMladed.> 
8LANDKRS  RKFDTBD. 

Land  Reformers  are  frequently  ehai^ged  by  their  oppo- 
sers  in  general  with  an  intention  of  forcibly  taking  the 
property  orthe  rich  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  among 
the  poor.  This  we  unhesitaUngly  pronounce  a  Blanderoos 
falsehood ;  no  such  proposition  ever  having  been  advanced 
by  any  National  Reformer.  If  any  individuals  hive  dk- 
seminated  such  doctrines,  they  are  not  of  us,  and  we  tlias 
publicly  disown  them. 

Though  by  the  way  we  might  observe  that  Christ  aja, 
^  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  nee 
die,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  He  also  commands  such  men  peremptorilj  to 
sell  all  that  the^  possess,  and  give  it  to  the  poor ;  and  ex- 
cept they  do  this,  they  cannot  be  his  followers  or  disciples. 
We  hope  some  of  our  opposers  will  tell  why  such  mw 
(who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  ie^) 
ought  not  to  be  beaten  with  numy  stripes,  seeing  ihtj 
know  their  master's  will  but  do  it  not  t  Ine  truth  Ib,  tbej 
dare  not  do  it — ^their  fellows  will  not  pern»t  them,  «s  w 
shall  .show  presently. 

We  have  been  honored  with  a  special  notice  1^  a  ^^ 
in  the  "  Tmtf^s  Penny  Gazette,''  published  by  theSondJj- 
Schoob  Union.  The  reader's  attention  is  attracted  bj  jj 
beautiful  wood-cut,  representing  the  "Hermit^rsb,  or » 
Socialist"  All  the  evil  habits,  mischievous,  voraaoos, 
cannibal-like  propensities  of  this  animal  he  attributes  to  i 
new  set  of  **  vote  yourself  a  tSwm  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  think  that  the  idle  fellow  who  has  spent  his  tiine 


in  folly  and  sin,  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  fiuin,  of  a  ooj^ 
or  a  bam,  as  his  industrious  and  prudent  neighbor; '^9 
they  could,  they  would  put  the  honest  man  out,  a^  "^ 
roffue  tn." 

The  writer  then  describee  the  «  HermitrCrabs,"  and  co^ 
pares  them  to  the  aforesaid  cannibal-like  philosophy*-  ^ 
says  (of  the  crabs)  "they  have  only  a  tough  ^M"  ,*^J. 
tect  them  instead  of  a  thick  shell"  To  fl"PP'y.^'^j;%fl 
cv  they  look  round  for  an  empty  shell  which  ia  ^^^  ^ 
nght  size  to  accomodate  them,  and  pushing  ^^^,  ^, 
backward  into  it,  they  close  the  entrance  and  defy  ^ 
vaders.  The  writer  has  evidently  made  a  ff^  ^^ 
here  .and  we  hope  he  will  permit  us  to  make  m  y  ^ 
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correctioD,  Mrhich  is  merely  to  substitute  Land  Monopolists 
for  the  "  Hennit-crabs  ^d  the  New  Philosophers."  This 
being  done,  the  article  will  be  precisely  wliat  we  think  it 
ought  to  be-— it  would  be  much  more  consistant  with  the 
truth  than  it  now  is. 

Again,  be  savs  these  crabs  (Land  Monopolists)  *'  are  vo- 
racious cannibals  and  if  tbey  find  an  occupied  shell  (indus- 
trious man^s  house)  that  suits  them,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  turn  the  tenant  out,  or  even  to  kill  him,  that  they 
may  be  accommodated."  This  is  precisely  what  the  Land 
Monopc^iststs  of  £urope  are  now  d<^ng ;  they  are  turning 
out  of  doors  and  starring  the  defenceless  brethren  to  death 
by  the  million  annually,  of  whidi  poor  Ireland  is  positive 
proof.  Nothing  can  prevent,  the  same  results  from  taking 
place  in  this  country  but  the  measure  we  advocate.  Our 
opponent  concludes  thus : — 

*^  We  may  excuse  a  crab  for  resorting  to  such  a  question- 
able modQ  of  voting  himself  a  castle ;  but  for  reasonable 
men  with  bodies  and  minds  to  provide  for  themselves,  to 
talk  of  voting  themselves  a  [cultivated  and  improved]  fiirm, 
or  a  house,  without  working  for  it,  is  silly  as  it  is  wicked." 

Admit  our  amendment  and  we  are  precisely  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  In  addition,  we  esteem  it  extremely 
savage  and  barbarous.  Yet  the  Land  Monopolists  do  this 
very  thing,  *^  pushing  thet^iselves  backtmrds  into  it,  they 
close  the  entrance^  and  defy  M  invaders^ 

Although  we  use  the  phrase  ^^  vote  themselves  a  farm," 
we  mean  somethiiig  quite  different  firom^  what  our  opponent 
does.  We  merely  mean  Land  for  a  farm  or  for  any  other 
purpose  a  man  may  wish  to  use  it  for,  not  the  products  of 
another  man^s  labor.  £very  man  votes  himself  a  sufficiency  of 
atmospheric  air  for  the  sustenance  of  his  life. ;  why,  then, 
should  he  not  vote  for  knd  to  the  same  extenti  and  to  the 
same  purpose ! 

It  is  for  the  protection  of  honest  industry  thitt  we  ad- 
vocate these  measures.  We  think  it  high  time  to  attempt 
putting  9  stop  to  the  practice  of  idle  Land  Monopolists — ^to 
turning  honest  industrious  men  out  ^f  their  houses,  ^and 
pushing  themseltfes  backward  is^  by  the  force  of  laws  of 
their  own  making. 

If  our  opponent  had  understood  the  absurditv  of  con- 
founding God's  works  (the  elements  of  nature)  with  man's 
vrorks,  or  labors,  such  as  houses,  food,  clothing,  money,  dsc, 
together ;  estimating  both  by  the  same  standard,  as  if  the 
works  and  operations  of  the  i>eity  could  be  measured, 
valued,  or  estimated  by  any  amount  of  dollars  and  cents 
— ^he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  written  what  he  did.  Who 
can  tell  how  much  gold  or  silver  in  the  fbrqi  of  coined 
money  is  an  equivalent  for  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
atmospheric  air,  an  hour's  sunshine,  or  a  shower  of  rain  ? 
And  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  to  whom  is  the  payment 
due. 

Our  doctrine  is — He  that  sows  should  reap  what  he 
sows,  with  its  yields ; — ^he  that  builds  should  inhabit  what 
he  builds,  or  possess  \\A  equivalent  And  he  that  sows  or 
reaps  nothing — ^builds  nothing — nor  supplies  any  of  the 
wants  of  his  tellowmen  by  his  own  labor,  should  therefore 
possess  notliing,  except  such  as  are  phpically  or  mentally 
incapacitated.  To  all  opponents  we  say — quote  us  cor- 
rectly, then  comment  freely,  and  answer  our  queries  as  men 
should. 

We  have  been  chaiged,  among  other  things,  with  the 
now  almost  wom>out  cry  of  Infidelity.  This  chai^  we 
also  deny,  and,  on  the  contrary,  contend,  that  our  main  ob- 
ject is  (so  far  as  human  agen<y  is  xx>ncemed)  to  make 
Christianity  a  practical  thing,  combining  the  works  with  the 
faith  and  precepts — *^  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should,  do  unto  us ;"  being  well  assured  that  an 
ounce  of  exanople  is  worth  more  tlmn  a  pound  of  precept 
at  any  time.  But  while  land  monopoly  exists  men  cannpt 
afford  to  practice  such  righteous  action.    When  a  con- 


scientious rich  man  attempts  to  obey  the  requirement  of  the 
gospel,  by  dividing  his  riches  among  the  poor,  he  is  im- 
mediately seised  by  his  fellows  as  a  roadman,  publicly  pro- 
claimed a  lunatic,  and  treated  accordingly  I  which  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  public 

Our  desire  is  to  see  Christianity  in  all  its  loveliness  and 
simplicit;yi-^^  religion  of  righteous  deeds,  not  of  mere 
words  or  sectarian  dogmatical  creeds  of  the  different  schools. 
Solomon  says,  **  There  is  nothing  better  than  that  a  man 
should  eat  and  drink  andenjoy  the  good  <^  all  his  labor ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God."  But  the  industrious  portion  of  man- 
kind can  .never  enjoy  this  blessed  gift  while  the  land  con- 
tinues monopolized  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Persecution  we  expect  to  suffer — it  having  been  the  lot 
of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  attempted  to  do  their 
fellowmen  good  by  enlightening  them,  and  exposing  the 
hypocrisy,  knavery,  and  injustice  of  their  rulers  and  teadiers, 
we  do  not  expect  to  escape  from  it  ourselves ;  we  are  there- 
fore ready  to  meet  it. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  censure  individuals  for 
striving  to  get  rich,  nor  for  occupying  such  places  of  honor, 
profit,  or  emolument  as  society  has  provided  for  such  as  can 
obtain  them.  It  would  be  eicceedingly  absurd  to  blame 
people  for  endeavoring  to  take  good  care  of  themselves 
and  £eunilie6  by  securing  them  from  the  fear  of  want. 

The  existeqoe  of  land  monopdy  creates  such  an  insecuri- 
ty in  the  condition  of  almost  every  one,  that  the  business 
and  pursuits  of  life  have  become  <me  universal  game  of  grab  ; 
snd  he  that  grabs  the  most  is  considered  the  best  fellow, 
and  the  most  secure  from  poverty  and  want;  but,  let  his 
possessions  be  what  they  may,  he  never  can  feel  completely 
so, — to  day  he  may  possess  millions — ^to  morrow  becomes 
a  be^^r;  even  monarchs  have  been  driven  from  their 
thrones  into  poverty  and  obscurity  without  a  moment's 
warning.  Every  man  must  strive  to  acquire  as  much  as 
pcissible.  Thus  do  all  men  from  the  king  to  the  beggar, 
nabituidly  learn  to  prey  upon  each  other  almost  uncon- 
sciously-r-the  impelling  motive  bdng  self-security.  So  the 
monopolists  themselves  are  really  more  deserving  of  pity 
than  censure.  Most  of  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
fidsehoods  and  delusions  imposed  upon  the  world  by  the 
authority  of  kings  and  capitalists,  through  the  means  of 
such  teachers  as  w^«  dependent  upon  them  for  subsistence ; 
and  what  will  a  man  not  do  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  life? 

The  people  have  been  taught  that  land  is  property,  and 
that  ftumey  is  riot!  And  these  two  &lsehoods  have  be- 
wildered and  deluded  the  workL  The  foct  is,  land  can  no 
more  be  property  thau  moonshine  or  air  can.  ^  I  should 
like  to  see,"  says  Paley,  ^  any  mm  produce  a  parchment 
tiUe  from  Heaven  to  a  single  acre  of-  land  which  he  pre- 
sumes to  call  his  r'  But  money  (gold  vsA  silver,  not  rags) 
is  prc^rty-^the  embodiment  of  labor  in  its  most  concen- 
trated and  pejrmanent  form, — ^and  when  we  buy  and  sell, 
we  merely  exchange  one  kind  of  property  for  another. 
Money  is  not  a  mere  representative  or  s^  of  property,  as 
political  demagogues  the  pliant  tools  of  kings  and  capital- 
ists tell  us,  but  the  positive  embodiment  of  labor ;  and 
when  a  man  affects  to  despise  it^  we  may  rest  assured  that 
be  is  either  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  nature,  or  that  he 
is.  not  disposed  to  be  honest 

It  is  merely  the  false  principles  incorporated  in  our  in- 
stitutions-which  destroy  our  natural  rellition  with  each  other, 
and  places  us  in  false  ones — the  most  prominent  and  fun- 
damental of  which  is  land  monopofy,  and  that  we  battle 
with. 

We  sincerely  desire  the  good  feelings  of  our  fellowmeiiy 
especially  our  immediate  fellow-citizens ;  but,  high  as  we 
may  prise  them  we  never  can  consent  to  purchase  them 
by  the.  saerifioe  of  truth  and  justice.  We  must  speak 
the  truth,  and  if  our  course  be  right,  we  must  finally  suo^ 
oeed* 
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Land  monopoly  despotically  divides  society  into  two 
antagonistic  unequal  portions — ^the  rich  and  the  po(^.  The 
rich  miffht,  if  they  wonld,  ardare^  ^  do  unto  othem  as  they 
would  tnat  oUiers  should  do  unto  them  ;^  ibr  if  a  solitary 
individual  attempts  to  put  the  theory  of  Christianity  into 
practice,  his  neighbors  straightway  declare  him  a  madman. 
Inasmuoh,  then,  as  the  rich  monopolists  of  the  worid  will 
not,  or  dure  not,  be  practical  Christians,  tlie  poor  cannot; 
because  the  tribute  claimed  and  payment  enforced  from 
the  useful  classes  of  society  in  the  fotm  of  rent,  pro6l  upon 
labor,  and  interests  upon  money,  is  so  enormous,  that  to 
collect  what  would  satisfy  the  grasping  propensities  of  the 
Lords  of  Land  and  Capital,  to  live  and  be  strictly  just  and 
honest  is  impossible. 

Thus,  from  a  fatal  necessity,  men  become  enemies ;  and, 
if  they  wish  to  live,  they  are  obliged  to  prey  upon  each 
other  continually,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  this 
must  ever  be  the  case  while  the  land  is  monoplised  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  to  ex- 
pect that  honesty,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among 
men  can  exist  is  as  absurd  its  to  expect  the  pine-apple  to 
flourish  in  a  bed  of  snow. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  at  least  such  as  are  disposed  to  deal 
justly  vrith  their  leDow-men,  (to  those  who  are  not  so  dis- 
posed, we  have  nothing  to  say,)  we  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  Justice  and  Humanity — as  you  love  your  own 
liberty,  your  own  oflspring,  your  own  country,  with  its  re- 
publican institutions,  which  allows  every  man*  to  worship 
(rod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
with  the  ballot-box  in  our  hands,  we  say  if  you  love^  these 
things,  and  wish  to  preserve  and  transmit  them  to  posterity, 
sad  and  assist  us  in  estaMbhing  these  righteous  and  salntaiy 
measures.  We  ask' for  no  special  privilege  for  ourselves; 
what  we  ask  for  is  for  the  Family  of  Many  ourselves  in- 
duded  in  the  number.  They  are  not  unconstitutional,  re- 
trospective nor  ex  post  facto  m  their  character ;  neither  are 
they  in  oj^xxntion  to  morality  or  religion.  The  Methodist 
Conference  in  Wisconsin  has  endoreed  them,  and  have 
publicly  declared  them  to  be  m  aoooidanee  with  the 
GK)spel ;  and  ^other  bodies  of  Christians  will  no  doubt 
follow  their  example.  They  are  in  no  way  dictatorial  nor 
aggressive ;  neither  are  they  restrictive,  only  so  for  as  they 
tend  to  the  protection  of  all.  Surely,  then,  no  good  man 
can  object  to  them  on  any  reasonable  ground. 

No  one  could  have  a  pretext  for  an  objection,  save  the 
''Hermit  Crab**  class,  who,  as  the  Youth's  Penny  Gazette 
says,  ^pufh  themselvei  badmwrds  into  kaHiatians  justly 
belonging  to  others^  They  will  doubtleto  kick  against  the 
thems  fbr  some  time,'  but  when  they  perceive  they  are  in 
no  wise  injured  they  will  soon  become  reconciled,  and 
perhaps  would  rejoice  in  the  result,  especially  when  they 
perceived  that  the  whole  phase  of  society  is  changed  for 
the  better — ^more  good  feeling  and  friendlinees  among  men 
— ^less  strife  and  contention — Icfss  pauperism,  consequently 
less  crime — more  real  virtue  and  practical  piety — ^more 
security  for  person  and  property.  Jffow  emud  they  help 
refoidny  f 

In  conclusion,  then,  fellow-dtisens  of  every  useful  pursuit 
and  of  honest  hearts,  we  say,  lay  aside  your  little  party 
bickerings ;  nor  be  any  longer  deluded  by  the  mere  jingle 
of  words,  nor  the  gull-traps  of  kings  and  monopolists. 
Let  us  all  bind  ourselves  together  by  the  strongest  of  all 
bonds — ^that  of  self-interest  We  have  all  one  common 
cause— ^he  cause  of  humanity ; — one  common  name — the 
advocates  of  human  rights ;  one  common  interest — ^Ihe  in- 
terest of  honest  industiy.  Keep  this  one  single  object  in 
view — ^never  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  or  be  diverted 
itom  our  purpose,  neither  by  the  bribes  nor  threats  of  our 
advenariea,  nor  be  daunted  by  the  ridicule,  affected  con- 
tempt, soom  or  obloquy  they  may  attempt  to  cast  upon  us. 
^  Having  put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  let  us  never  look  back  ** 


till  the  whole  mass  of  human  wrong  is  completely  tmrfted 


under  the  sod. 

No  body  of  men  ever  did  or  oould  have  made  such 
laws  as  would  either  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  land ;  it  requires  but  the  reflec^n  of 
a  moment  to  convince  every  man  of  the  utter  impoesilHli^ 
of  such  an  occurrence ;  the  love  of  life  and  enjoyment  b 
too  stron|;ly  impressed  upon  eveiything  that  breathes  the 
breath  or  life.  And  therefore  when  any  nation  or  people 
do  virtually  and  truly  make  and  unmake  their  own  laws 
so  surely  will  they  unmake  such  laws  as  deprive  them  of 
that  sacred  right.  Good  men  of  all  parties  will  be  with  us 
when  they  understand  clearly  what  we  advocate ;  and  also 
the  various  associations  established  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustry— audi  as  Mechanics'  Mutual  Plrotectiona,  Building 
Associations,  ^c.  All  we  ask  of  them  is  to  assist  us  in 
disseminating  these  prindplea)  and  vote  with  ua  at  the 
balh>t-box. 

Then  let  us  no  longer  at  elections  throw  the  rc^  over 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  pull  at  each  end — ^but  all  poll 
one  way.  Vote  no  more  for  mere  men,  but  for  the  r%ht 
measures.  Vote  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Lands  and 
the  Homestead  exemption.  Give  one  steady  *^  long  puQ — 
the  strong  pull — and  the  pull  altogether  ''^— and  the  great 
mass  of  numan  wrong,  inequality  and  oppression,  under 
which  man  has  sufierea  and  groaned  for  oentnriesy  will  be 
swept  away  from  the  fooe  of  Society. 

But  while  we  permit  Land  Monc^ly  to  rear  its  brasn 
frx>nt  and  hydra-head,  ever  in  deadly  oppositioB  to  human 
improvement,  ruling  us  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  the  scorpion 
lash,  the  mass  of  mankind  can  never  be  free,  or  obtain 
the  lust  reward  of  their  labor  and  toil. 

The  establishment  of  the  Constitutton  of  Califoniia  we 
r^ard  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  principles  we  advocate, 
and  that  that  document  opens  the  door  for  the  freedom  of 
the  human  race.  It  contains  every  provision  we  could  ask 
for,  short  of  land  monopoly ;  and  settles  at  once  for  the 
whole  world  the  question  whether  honest  industiy  or  use- 
less idleness  shall  guide  and  control  the  aflUrs  of  man- 
kind. It  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  histwy  of  govern- 
ments. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  still  we  hold  to  our  text,  viz : 
that  all  eflforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  short 
of  the  abdishment  of  Land  Monopoly  we  consider  as  but 
useless  attempts  to  correct  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  eril 
while  every  possible  nourishment  is  being  aflbrded  to  th? 
root 

Before  concluding,  we  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
cespecting  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  a  subject  which  has 
rawed  much  speculation  amongst  RefonnerSy  namely, 
Taxation. 

Some  of  the  Reformers  of  the  day  advocate  a  progres- 
sive system  of  taxation,  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Thomas 
Paine  in  his  "  Riffhte  of  Man,^  which  was  as  follows : — 

^  On  all  landed  estates  iA  clear  annual  income  of 
£50  and  up  to  £600,  8  pence  per  pound. 

Prom  600       "  1,000, 6     *♦  « 

On  2,000,  9     ** 
On  8,000,  Is. 
On  4,000,  Is.  6d.> 

And  so  adding  one  shilling  per  pound  on  every  thous- 
and. At  the  twenty-third  thousand  the  tax  becomes  twen- 
ty shillings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently  erery  thousand 
beyond  that  sum  could  produce  no  profit."  This  scheme 
is  proposed  as  a  measure  for  raising  means  for  educating 
and  elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  have  serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  taxation, 
the  principle  of  which  is,  the  settled  conviction  or  the  im- 
possibility of  virtually  making  Land  Monopolists  pay  any 
kind  of  tax  whatever.  All  taxes  being  in  reality  positive- 
ly paid  by  the  producers.    For,  when  government  imposes 
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any  kind  of  tax  upon  the  monopoliBts,  they,  as  a  class, 
holding  in  their  mighty  grasp  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  other  classes,  who  being  landless  are  therefore  de- 
pendant upon  them,  and  are  obliged,  if  tliey  wish  to  Kre, 
to  submit  to  any  exaction  the  Lords  of  the  Soil  may  choose 
.to  impose  upon  them.  So  the  more  government  taxes  the 
income  of  the  rich,  for  the  generiu  good  of  society,  the 
more  will  the  industrious  portion  of  community  be  preyed 
upon  and  oppressed  by  the  idle  Land  Monopolists.  Let 
government  take  from  tlieir  pockets  om  daliar  (no  matter 
for  what  purpose)  and  they  will  forthwith  abstract  two  or 
ihree  dollars^  perhaps  more,  from  the  pockets  of  the  very 
individuals  the  one  dollar  was  to  benefit  And  this  will 
ever  be  the  ease  while  Land  Monopoly  exists.  Well  might 
a  Und  Monopoliat  encourage  government  ia  eeUbUsbmg 
8uoh  a  scheme. 

We  think  it  much  better  to  leave  the  whole  amount  in 
possession  of  the  producer,  with  perfect  liberty  to  spend  it 
as  he  likes  best,  than  to  take  two  or  three  dollars  from 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  back  one,  under  the 
plea  of  bettering  his  condition.  Besides,  &  great  portion 
of  the  tax  would  be  uselessly  squandered  away  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution.  And  again,  the  motives  to  cor- 
ruption, vice,  and  deception  that  would  be  engendered 
among  those  opposed  to  it  for  the  purpose  ol  CTiding  the 
operations  of  such  a .  scheme  would  be  too  revolting  for 
honest  minds  to  reflect  upon.  We  look  upon  this  scheme, 
therefore,  as  a  measure  of  reform,  as  of  rather  a  retro- 
grade character :  too  much  like  a  flock  of  sheep  passing  a 
law  requiring  the  lion  or  wolf  to  provide  well  for  and  take 
care  of  the  lambs. 

Shall  we  who  repudiate,  the  coennve  action  of  govern- 
ment contend  for  such  a  system  of  taxation  f  Would  not 
our  enemies  be  justified  in  charging  us  with  insincerity  in 
our  declaration,  that  we  were  not  attempting  to  forcibly  di- 
vide the  property  <^  the  rich  among  the  poor  f  And  fhr- 
ther,  might  they  not  with  propriety  class  us  with. the  po- 
litical demagogues  of  t^^e  day,  who  are  ,^  and  €^in$t  the 
same  thing — suiting  themselves  to  the  various  changes  of 
political  winds  ? 

When  the  measures  we  propose  are  brought  into  suc^ 
cessful  operation,  every  man  having  the  free  use  of  the 
elements  of  nature,  including  land,  being  equally  protected 
by  government,  all  would  therefore  enjoy  equal  facilities 
for  accumulating  property  by  their  own  industry,  having 
no  power  to  abstract  from  that  of  others.  Under  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  would  be  just  and  right  to  tax  all  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  a  man 
might  possess.  .  Inasmuch  as  no  man  can  iiyure  aqother 
by  merely  aocumulatbg  property  by  his  own  industry,  it 
can,  therefore,  be  no  o£er  man^s  business. 

Neither  has  government  any  right  to  examine  into  his 
private  afifaiis.  When  governments  afibrd  protection 
eqtuUly  to  all  the  cost  of  that  government  or  protection 
ahould  be  equally  paid  by  all.  Therefore  an  equal  poll- 
tax  no  one  could  reasonably  object  to.  When  exchanges 
become  equal  among  the  producers,  it  is  very  evident  that 
monopolistB  will  be  obliged  to  consume  from  their  former 
accumulations,  or  apply  themselves  to  some  prodactive  pur- 
suit, or  their  accumuladons  would  diminish  equal  to  the 
consumption. 

This  process  would  therefore  preclude  the  necessity  of 
taxing  incomes  progressively. 

Judge  Blackstone,  who  is  called  by  some  .the  Father  of 
English  Law,  says  in  his  Commentaries, — ^'  The  earth,  and 
all  things  therein,"  (meaning  the  elements  of  nature,)  ^  are 
the  general  property  of  all  mankind^  from  the  immediate 
gift  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  law  of  nature  being  coeval 
'with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God,  is  divine,  and  of  course 
superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  all  over 
the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  timea|«— no  human 


laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this ;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  valid,  derive  all  ■  their  force,  and  all  their 
authority  from  this  divine  origin." 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  greatest  law-ex- 
pounders of  civilized  society,  and  which  is  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  the  measures  we  adiKxsaie.  We  therefore  hope 
that  our  fellow-citizens  will  not  accuse  us  of  heresy,  sedi- 
tion, or  treason,  because  we  merely  attempt  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  principles  so  deariy  laid  down  by  the  learned 
Judge  above  quoted. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGUND-REASONS  FOB 

80CUL  REFORM. 

A  question  naturally  arises  here,  and  that  is,  whether  an 
enlargement  of  ^our  trade,  by  calling  into  employment 
those  who  are  now  unemployed,  wouTd  reduce  the  evils 
complained  of  to  limits  within  which  they  might  be  toler- 
ated ?  We  emphatically  and  at  once  say,  **  No  f  an  in- 
crease of  trade  would,  no  doubt,  produce  a  temporary 
mitigration,  but  that  it  would  bring  such  lasting  improve- 
ment as  could  satJsQr  even  the  man  of  most  moderate 
expectations  we  deny,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 
ES^hty  years  ago  the  productive  power  of  England  was 
calculated  to  have  stood  as  follows :  scientific  and  mecha- 
nical power,  twelve  nullions;  manual  power,  three  mil- 
b'ons;  total,  fifteen  knillions.  This  power  had  to  supply, 
with  all  things  needful,  a  population  of  fifteen  millions ; 
which  it  did  in  comparative  comfort  At  this  moment  our 
scientific  and  mechanical  power  is  considered  to  be  beyond 
seven  hundred  nullions,  whilst  our  manual  power  is  above 
seven  millions.  And  this  extraordinary  increase  of  produ- 
cing power  has  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  population 
increased  to  27  millions,  which  it  does  in  a  most  inefficient 
and  stinted  manner,  as  our  previous  figures  will  show. 
This  wonderful  increase  of  our  producing  power  must  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  things  produced.  Our  markets  must  have  enlarged 
themselves  wonderfully,  to  take  off  the  miraculously  multi- 
plied productions  of  this  ^  power.  And  who  can  trace  in 
that  increase  of  our  trade,  any  substantial  or  satisfying 
advantage  for  the  working  man  f  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  a  question  now  in  dispute  whether  or  not  the  working 
man*s  comforts  and  advantages  have  not  decreased  in  the 
very  face  of  this  extraordinary  extension  of  our  commercial 
relationships. 

To  show  how  our  foreign  trade  pays  us,  we  subjoin  the 
following  figures : — In  1814  the  official  value  of  our  ex- 
perts was  £17,655,378,  whilst  the  real  value  was  £20,033,- 
132,  a  sum  considerably  above  the  official  value.  In 
1835,  our  exports  amounted  to  £53,069,140,  whilst,  for 
this  increased  amount,  we  received  only  £20,513,585.  In 
1841,  our  exports  bad  risen  to  73  millions,  whiUt  our  re- 
turns or  real  value  was  only  24  millions  and  a  ninth. 
That  is,  in  1841,  we  got  four  millions  more  for  73  millions 
than  in  1814  we  got  for  17^  millions.  This  certainly  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  profitable  proceeding,  nor  can 
we  ground  any  reasonable  hope  on  the  continuance  of  such 
a  system.  We  know  that  this  difference  is  in  part  account- 
ed for  by  increased  facilities  of  production,  and  in  part  by 
a  diminution  of  the  manufacturers^  per  centage  profits,  but 
we  know  also  that  a  reduction  of  the  working  man's  wages 
is  a  laige  item  in  the  account. 

The  fact  is,  machinery  has  been  so  perfected,  and  has  so 
increased  in  quantity,  whilst  capital  has,  at  the  same  time, 
so  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  at  any  moment 
new  mechanical  power  may  be  called  into  existence,  not 
only  to  supply  any  increased  demand,  but  to  over^jupply 
it.  Through  this  cau^  gluts  will  be  continually  occurring, 
men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  ihe  murder- 
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ous  strife  of  man  against  man  will  be  contioued,  by  which 
means  labor  will  always  be.  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble point  of  subsistence,  perpetuating  all  the  calamaties  we 
now  deplore. 

Another  remedy  for  their  suffisrings  is  offered  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  England  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  present  day,  headed  by  Sidney  Herbert^  and  supported 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  They  tell  us  we  must  emigrate ; 
we  are  too  thick,  they  say,  upon  the  ground ;  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  us ;  we  must  swarm  off  to  the  forests  of 
America,  or  the  wilds  of  Australia.  And  to  effect  this 
benevolent  purpose  they  have  set  themselves  to  subscribe 
large  sums  of  money,  the  subscriptions  being  headed  by 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  It  is  calculated  that  a  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  may  be  raised  by 
this  means,  which  sum  will  send  to  Australia,  at  £15  per 
head,  two  thousand  people  every  year,  and  this,  they  say, 
will  not  only  relieve  the  labor  market,  but  also  very  mate- 
rially benefit  those  who  go. 

To  this  piece  of  profound  statesmanship  we  repl^  thus. 
The  labor  market  is  now  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — 
as  bad  as  it  can  be — and  yet  this  very  labor  market  has 
been  recently  drained  by  voluntary  emigration  to  an  ex 
tent  which  must  leave  out  of  sight  the  best  efforts  of  these 
political  quacks.  In  1838  our  emigration  amounted  to 
33,222 ;  in  1844  it  was  70,086 ;  in  1847  it  was  258,461 ; 
and  this  year  (1849)  it  will  considerably  exceed  300,000. 
Now  let  us  ask,  in  what  comer  of  England,  manufacturing 
or  agricultural,  has  this  extraordinary  drain  on  the  labor- 
market  perceptibly  improved  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  left  bemnd  ?  Of  course,  if  they  alt  remained 
at  home,  things  would  have  been  so  much  worse.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  matter  at  issue.  What  we  demand 
is  a  radical  and  thorough  improvement  of  our  social  con- 
dition— such  an  improvement — ^physical,  mental,  and 
moral — as  shall  be  permanently  felt  by  our  people.  We 
ask,  as  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  for  a  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culties ;  and  we  say  boldly  that  a  paltry,  peddlinff  expe- 
dient like  this,  is  no  satisfactory  reply  to  such  demand, 
especially  coming  from  those  who,  as  the  statesmen  of  the 
country,  hold  its  destinies  In  their  hands. 

But  we  go  further  than  this.  We  say  that  this  state- 
ment of  theirs  is  not  true ;  there  are  not  too  many  people 
in  England.  If  these  men  mean  that  there  are  more  peo- 
ple in  England  than  they  can  govern  properly  nobody  will 
dispute  the  fact :  the  %ures  which  we  have  already  given 
put  it  beyond  doubt  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  natural  resources  of  England,  wisely 
developed,  are  not  eoual  to  the  maintenance  of  her  present 
population,  we  totally  deny  it,  and  in  support  of  such 
denial  we  submit  the  following  proof  from  Alison's  '*  Prin- 
ciples of  Population,^  vol.  i.,  p.  568, 4^c.  He  says  there 
are  in  England  twenty  millions  arable  acres,  in  Scotland 
^ve  millions,  and  in  Ireland  sixteen  millions :  this  gives  a 
total  of  forty-one  millions  of  arable  acres.  Of  this  forty- 
one  millions  he  gives  one-half  for  luxuries,  such  as  butch- 
er's meat,  beer,  horses,  roads,  parks,  woods,  ^c.  He  then 
supposes  that  the  remaining  half  be  laid  out  for  producing 
the  staple  food  of  man,  namely,  potatoes  and  wheat.  He 
then  calculates  the  produce  of  that  part  allotted  to  wheat 
at  twenty-four  bushels  an  acre :  a  quarter  of  grain  is,  he 
says,  food  for  a  human  being  for  a  year ;  and  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will,  he  says,  go  three  times  as  &r  as  an  acre  of 
wheat  This,  then,  gives  the  following  result : — ^Twenty 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  thus  equaKy  divided  between 
wheat  and  potatoes,  will  support  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  millions,  whilst  our  actual  popula- 
tion at  this  moment  amounts  only  to  twenty-seven  millions. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  it  is  not  land  we  want  so  much 
as  wisdom  to  employ  that  which  we  have  justly,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  people.    And  it 


for  the  sufferers  to  say  whether,  at  the  bidding  of  onviie 
men,  the^  will  go  forth  to  find  their  graves  by  the  waten 
of  the  MissiBsippi,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  or  whether 
they  will  stay  at  home,  unite  their  forces,  and  fight  the 
battle  of  sooal  and  political  reform  like  men  determined 
to  win.  The  honest  Englishman  should  have  an  ambitioQ 
above  the  workhouse  or  the  emigration-ship.  It  is  an  honor 
to  stnu^gle  for  Fatherland,  and  it  will  be  a  glory  to  coa- 
Quer  the  misery  that  has  invaded  the  homes  of  honest  io- 
dustry.  The  resourees  of  England  must,  if  the  peonle  so 
determine,  be  made  available  for  the  public  good,  m  in- 
stitutional arrangements  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
between  the  people  and  their  just  rights. 
-■■■■■>'■  ■  II    .     I    II  I 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13. 1850. 

TENDENCIES  OF  SOCUUSIL 
NUMBEB  nr.* 

Wb  have  seen  that  nwn's  li&  is  in  and  by  lus  rektiois 
to  the  Natnnd  Universe,  the  Spiritual  UniYerBe,  the  Liriog 
Grod.  We  are  prepared,  then,  to  comprehend  the  rea% 
of;— 

IT.   UNIVERSAL   COHMUNIOH. 

If  man's  life  is,  in  and  by  his  relations  to  UniTeisal 
Unity  in  each  and  all  of  its  degrees,  he  hves  throogh  /«- 
tpiration.  Let  the  profound  signiBcanoe  of  that  word 
open  upon  us.  I  inspire  from  spheres  of  life  our  or  my- 
self. By  inspiration  man  is  subject  to  influence  from  ohjtcti 
external  to  him;,  other  than  him.  In  receiving  iNspintion, 
then,  man  is  passive,  though  he  may  Aspire  towards  ib 
source,  coNspire  with  its  impulse^  or  by  closing  himself 
against  all  access  of  life  Expire.  How  instructire  is  ths 
truth,  that  I  can  receive  inspiration  only  from  what  is  MI 
I  am  rdated  to  the  Natural  Universe,  but  Nature  is  otkff 
than  Me ;  I  am  related  to  the  Spiritual  Universe,  yet  Hi- 
tinct  from  every  other  Spirit  and  all  other  Spirits;  I  am 
related  to  the  Living  God,  but  by  the  very  defitUtenm  of 
that  rehttion  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  not  God,  sod  above 
all  that  the  Infinite  Being  is  not  this  Finite  Self.  How 
radiant  with  light  the  conviction,  that  since  jo^t  in  so  &r 
as  I  am  unrelated  I  expire — ^and  thus  if  ever  utterly  isols- 
ted  should  instantly  and  utterly  die,  and  since  the  law  of 
growing  life  is  by  conscious  volition  to  aspire  and  conspire, 

♦  The  preceding  arUcles  of  this  series  were  written  wMe 
attending  upon  the  deoth-bed  of  a  near  relative,  and  l»^^ 
mterrapted  by  the  call  upon  time,  thought^  ^^^K^°^ 
to  these  sad  duties.  I  can  now  only  suggest,  with  ntoos 
brevity,  views  which  ra  freedom  and  leizure  I  hope  at  «» 
future  season  fully  to  illnstrate.  / 

Owing  to  my  mevitable  absence  from  town,  several  «rrorJ  9 
Ihe  press  have  occurred ;  three  of  which,  as  seriously  as^m 
the  author's  meaning,  should  be  mentioned.  In  No.  1- ^»  *5^ 


IS 


meanmgk 

essays,  p  164,  second  column,  third  paragraph,  "The 
Form  of  One.ln-3fa»'«  Finite  Existence,"  should  haw  m» 
printed  "One-in-Afany  Finite,"  Ac  In  No.  IL,  P.  n<^"5 
column,  last  line  but  one,  »  manly,  lusHaly  or  sngelie,  soo^' 
have  been  "  manly,  ftertioZ,"  &c  In  the  same  eway,  pi'' 
second  column,  twelfth  line,  there  should  hsve  been  a  aeoK 
Ion  after  -judgment,"  and  in  the  next  line,  the  wort  "T 
should  have  been  inserted  before  ••  the  primitive  s"*^ , . . 
Other  errors,  such  as  « legi»lature"  for  -  legisbtor,"  **  cwW»«^ 
for  •*  credible,"  &c.,  I  must  entrust  for  eonectipn  to  tlie  ir" 
natnra  of  intelligent  waAiuK 
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znj  measure  of  inapiratioii  is  proportioned  to  my  Lovs.  I 
am  Myself,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  universality  and  inten- 
sity of  my  unselfish  relations  to  Nature,  Man  and  God. 
JLow  the  depth  of  glory  in  the  Apostle's  words  now  dis- 
closes itself  before  the  exultant  spirits :  '*  God  is  Love ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him." 

Let  us,  then,  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  Modes, 
Kinds,  Degrees  of  the  Universal  Communion,  whereby 
God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  produces  Spirits,  Qiher 
than  yet  one  with  Himself. 

1.  There  are.  Three  Modes  .of  Communion^  Natuiul, 
through  the.  harmonies  of  light,  sound,  perf^e,  flavor, 
form,  movement,  dec. — the  classified  arrangement  of  all 
departments  of  existence — ^the  dynamic  action  of  physical 
forces ;  Spibttual,  through  social  organisations,  froni  the 
&mily,  community,  nation,  to  thcee  which  unite  the  whole 
world  of  spirits — the  languages,  laws,  literatures,  philoso- 
phies, ethics,  theologies  of  successive  agesr-the  excitement 
which  all  Spirits  exert  upon  one  another  by  personal  will ; 
DiviNx,  through.  Providential  Agency,  determinicig  by 
purpose  or  permission  all  events — ^through  the  Bevelations 
of  Supreme  Wisdom  imparted  gradually  from  the  Divine 
Word  to  the  Spiritual  Universe,  to  the  Heads  of  races,  to 
the  ages  and  nations  of  each  Race,  to  individuals,  aocording* 
to  their  capacity  to  receive— through  AH.  Regenerating 
Love  pervading  creation  and  attracting  each  Race,  and  all 
Races  of  Spirits,  to  form  Varieties  into  ever  ascending  Uni- 
ties, irom  the  heavens  on  earths  to  the  heavens  of  Humani- 
ties, and  finally  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens. 

2.  There  are  Three  KiNns  of  Communion.  Man  com- 
munes with  Divine  lUfuon  in  Law,  convening  with  God 
as  he  declares  his  Ideal  in  the  Order  of  right  relations, 
whereby  the  Material  and  Moral  worlds  are  distributed, 
and  in  the  Truth  of  Goodness  communicated  from  the 
Spiritual  Hierarchy,  whereby  the  Humanities  of  tlie  vari- 
ous earths  are  educated  to  accomplish  their  destiny  in 
fulfilling  their  duty.  Man  oonamunes  with  Divine  Energy 
in  Abt,  being  trained  by  experience  to  cooperate  with 
God  in  refinipg  the  harmonies  of  the  Natural  Universe, 
moulding  inferior  creati<xis  into  symbols  of  sociaL  hai^ 
mony,  and  heightening  the  blessedness  of  loving  associa- 
tion by  the  beneficent  use  of  types  of  beauty,  Man  com- 
munes with  Divine  Emotion  in  Lovb,  aympathizii^  with 
the  infinite  benevolence  that  expresses  itself  in  gravitation, 
in  chemical  and  organic  affinity,  in  the  instincts  which 
impel  animals  to  herd  together,  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
natural  world  to  the  uses  of  spirits,  above  all  in  the  ever- 
expanding  aspiration  of  Humanity  for  social  Unity,  and 
for  the  consummate  organization  of  Angelic  Hosta,  adoring 
and  blessed  by  the  One  All  Good. 

3.  There  are  Three  Dsorbss  of  Communion.  ,  The 
Primitive  degree  i^  that  of  Instinct.  Unconscious,  unre- 
gulated impulse  is  man^s  most  passive  state,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  Spirit  emerging  from  the  condition  of  animal, 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal  existence ;  it  is  the  inexperien- 
ced yielding  to  outward  attractions,  the  indiscriminate 
acceptance  of  all  objects  which  gratify  taste.  Instinct  is 
insatiable,  and  knows  no  balance  or  proportion.    Hence^ 


collisions  among  man^s  complex  instincts — outward  diecks 
to  licentious  indulgence  ftom  the  order  of  the  natural 
world — and  conflict  with  the  lawless  passions  of  individuals 
and  bodies  of  men  in  the  instinctive  state.  These  limita- 
tions turn  man  in  upon  himself  and  force  hin^  to  reflect ; 
and  BO  he  emerges  into  the  Mediate  degree  of  communion, 
which  is  that  of  JUhonal  Volition.  This  is  a  partially 
intelligent  and  partially  free  state.  As  man  deliberates, 
seeks  to  know  the  harmony  of  relations,  aspires  towards 
the  right,  asks  for  an  explanation  of  Hfe,  inquires  for  his 
end.  Truth,  which  is.  Uie  Form  of  Love,  presents  itself 
before  him,  and  communicates  to  his  innata  Moulds  of 
Thought  ^correspondent  Germs  of  Ideas,  And  now  man 
learns  the  significance  of  Nature  and  Humanity,  gains 
glimpses  of  Gbd^s  designs  of  benevolence,  and  recognizes 
the  Universal  Law  of  Infinite  Good- Will.  Now  he  can 
choose,  legislate,  cdn^rm.  Just  in  so  far  as  he  acknow- 
ledges the  scale  of  degrees  between  the  Natural  Universe, 
the  Spiritual  Universe,  the. Living  God,  commands  himself 
so  as  to  reproduce  an  image  of  Divine  Order  in  the  hier- 
archy of  his  own  powers,  and  co-labors  to  institute  the  far 
grander  hierarchy  of  Organized  Society,  man  ascends  to 
Ultimate  degree  of  Conscioub,  COMMUNING  CO-OPER- 
ATION. This  is  the  state  of  consumnoate  freedom,  of  beatific 
vision,  and  above  all  of  loving  interchange  of  life.  Among 
finite  beings  reciprocally  related,  freedom  can  be  found 
only  in  the  ratio  of  mutual  beneficence ;  and  as  rehited 
to  the  Infinite  Being  their  freedom  must  expand  exactly 
in  proportion  to  joyful,  trusting,  boundless  service  of  his 
disinterested  will.  Agnn,  in  degree  as  their  intelligence 
is  confo]:med  to  His  Ideal  do  they  rise  to  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  Open  Secret,  whereby  firom  One  are  created 
the  Many,  that  the  Many  may  be  re-created  into  One. 
And  finally  more  and  more  as  life  19  found  to  grow  by 
giving  life  away,  does  the  inefiiEible  bliss  of  the  Absolute 
One  enter  into  and  beconie  one  with,  eadi  and  every  Spirit, 
by  making  them  One  with  All  other  Spirits  and  with 
Himself,  through  ever  deq)ening  experiences  of  the  reality 
of  Love. 

Thus  does  it  brightiy  appear  that  Man  ascends  to  Com- 
munion with  God  through  the  fulfilled  harmonies  of  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  Univiorses — not  by  the  Infinite  Being 
beooming  identified  with  Man  as  an  inmost  Subjective  Self, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  Man's  reunion  with  God  as  the 
Objective^  Absolute  Source  of  all  good.  Never  so  much 
as  ii^  their  highest  angelic  state  do  Spirits  know  themselves 
as  distinct  from  though  united  to  one  another,  and  as 
OTHSR  than  though  On£  with  the  Spirit  of  Spirits,  who 
is  their  center  of  existence.  By  Conversation  in  Truthy 
Concert  in  Deeds,  and  Reciprocations  of  Love,  are  the 
children  of  the  Heavenly.  Father  reformed  into  a  glorified 
Image  of  his  God-Head  ;  and  in  the  degree  of  their  con- 
formity do  they  obey,  contemplate,  aspire,  finding  in  this 
Religion  their  Immortal  Life. 

It  needs  but  a  word  now  to  point  out  the  radical  falla<y 
of  the  Transcendentalists — ^to  which  school  of  philosophy, 
as  has  been  shown,  Mr.  James  rightfully  belongs.  In 
failing  to  recognize  that  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual 
Universes  are  the  Not-Ood,  they  have  merged  the  Creator 
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in  the  creatare,  and  so  have  lost  knowledge  of  the  Liyiko 
God.  By  imperfect  diaerimination  they  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  Man's  Life  is  in  each  of  its  three-fold  modes 
of  Emotion,  Reason,  Energy,  Subjeetive-OhfeeHve ;  and 
that  he  is  Pa$8iffe-Aciive  in  each  period  of  his  develop- 
ment, from  the  Instinctive  or  natural  degree,  throngh  the 
Spiritual  or  rational-volnntary  degree,  to  the  Divine  or 
oonsciously-communingHSodperative  degree.  Instinct  is 
emotion,  reason,  energy,  in  the  feehlest  form  of  passive 
recipiency  of  impressions ;  it  is  the  '  precise  opposite  of 
Enthusiasm,  which  is  emotion-reaaon-energy  in  the  mighti- 
est form  of  creative  activity,  in  concert  with  God*s  all 
beautifying  beneficence ;  and  the  intermediate  state  is  one 
of  mingled  intuition  and  reflection,  wherein  man  discerns 
the  image  of  his  own  character,  genius,  function,  as  mirror- 
ed in  natural  and  sodai  relations,  and  voluntarily  conse- 
crates all  that  he  has  and  is  to  realize  the  Ideal  of  His 
Thie  Sel^  as  it  exists,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  in 
the  Sover^gn  Reason  of  God. 

Three  very  gross  errors  of  Mr.  James  must  be  exposed 
in  passing,  before  we  close  this  head  of  our  criticism. 

The  first  is,  that  Nature  is  "godless^  and  ''incessantly 
inspires  the  sentiment  of  self-love  T  This  glorious  uni- 
verse,— so  majestic  in  its  immensity,  so  exquisite  in  its 


One  would  think  that  he  had  never  read  any  moral  philo- 
sopher but  Paley,  or  any  legislator  but  Bentham,  so  exdu- 
aively  does  he  present  UtUiUmaniim  as  the  only  accepted 
system  of  sodal  and  civil  relations.  But  an  Anglo-Saxon 
student  is  scarcely  excusable  who  writes  on  **  Moralism," 
without  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  tiie  ditinteresiedneM 
of  DcTTT,  from  the  radiant  pages  of  Hooker,  Barrow, 
Milton,  Ctidworth,  More,  Berkely,  Butler,  Hutcheson, 
Price,  Ac  And  ''Man's  Experience  and  Destiny,"  as 
illustrated  through  past  history,  have  been  surveyed  to 
littie  profit  by  a  son  of  man,  who  cannot  discern  amidst 
clouds  of  conflict  the  dawning  of  the  Day  of  Peace  in  the 
poetry,  legishition,  public  manners,  home  relations  of  all 
lands  and  times.  The  effort  of  the  truly  great  of  every 
age  and  nation,  developed  from'  the  merely  spontaneous 
to  the  intelligent  degree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of 
Confucius,  the  Vedas,  the  Zendavesta,  the  fragments  of 
Pythagoras,  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Koran  of 
Mahomet,  drc. — ^not  to  speak  of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  Pro- 
phets, of  the  Gospels  and  Letters  of  the  Apostles  and 
Christian  Fathers  in  each  successive  generation  of  the 
Church — ^has  been  not  to  compress  man  into  a  dwarfish 
monster,  but  to  expand  him  symmetrically  to  divine  pro- 
portions, not  to  crush  him  down  among  brutes  by  tyranny, 


minutest  atom,  with  its  countless  companies  of  accordant  "but  to  exalt  him  to  God  by  the  freedom  of  justice.    If 


suns  sweeping  in  balanced  drcuits  through  interminaUe 
cycles,  whose  every  grain  of  sand  and  most  ephemeral 
insect  is  an  exhaustiess  volume  of  the  wisdom  of  goodness, 
teaching  dependance  and  benignity, — incessanUy  prompts 
me  to  make  this  self  a  center,  and  to  turn  these  vast  mys- 
terious forces  to  the  service  of  my  petty  individuality ! 
Surely  such  extravagance  needs  no  refutation.  Sentences 
by  the  score  might  be  picked  from  Mr.  James'  lectures, 
even,  to  show  that  it  is  the  abuse  only  of  man's  physical 
nature  and  of  nearest  outiying  nature,  that  engenders  self- 
love  in  its  basest  form  of  sensuality.  What  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  the  Divine  End  in  Nature  is  first  to  symbolize 
the  Joy  of  his  own  Holy  Benevolence,  and  then  by  appeals 
of  pleasure  and  pain  to  man's  sensitive-motive  organiza^ 
tion,  by  presentation  of  ferms  of  order  to  his  perceptive- 
constructive  intelligence,  and  by  the  stimulant  of  vital 
agencies  to  his  afl^tionate-artistic  energy,  to  form  him 
after  the  likeness  of  His  own  Power.  Surely  there  is 
reserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  fbture  a  blessed  era,  when 
Earth  will  become  an  altar,  where  every  act  of  social  in^ 
dustry  shall  be  a  thank-offering,  and  incessant  interchanges 
of  gifts  of  beauty  shall  be  rites  of  worship. 

The  second  error  is  a  yet  grosser  one.  In  his  desire  to 
lay  bare  the  defects  of  existing  society,  Mr.  James,  with 
an  unscrupulous  irreverence  towards  Humanity  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  pardon,  asserts  and  re-asserts,  that  *^  all  the  so- 
cial inatitutions  which  have  yet  existed  in  the  world,  and 
which  constitute  the  existing  form  or  body  of  society," 
"serve  but  to  finite  man,"  "impress  him  with  extreme 
narrowness,"  "  hinder  the  divine  life  by  giving  him  a  con- 
science of  sin  against  God  and  so  falsifying  the  relation 
between  them,"  "  sunder  him  from  God,"  Ac.  The  whole 
tone  of  our  author,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  Ethici  and 
La/W9  of  All  Ages  is  simply  absurd  from  its  arrogance. 


one  fiict  stands  out  brightiy  in  the  career  of  Humanity 
thus  fer,  it  is  that  spite  of  degradation  and  depravity, 
Man,  as  a  whole,  has  been  Loyal  to  the  law  of  Zove,  and 
that  CoHsciBKos  has  always  reflected,  dimly  it  may  be, 
yet  with  ever  brightening  beams  the  Sun  of  Rightsous- 
NEsa. 

The  third  error  is  superiatively  gross*  Mr.  James  ihakes 
a  mock  at  sin,  and  considers  ^  the  whole  conception  of  a 
man  really  sinning  against  God  as  intolerably  puerile."  In 
his  sight  "  moral  distinctions  belong  purely  to  our  earthly 
genesis  and  history.  Iliey  do  not  attach  to  us  as  creatures 
of  God.  As  the  creature  of  society  I  am  either  good  or 
evil.  *  *  I  am  good  as  keeping  my  natural  gratification 
within  the  limits  of  social  prescription,  or  evil  as  allowing 
it  to  transcend  those  limits.  But  as  the  creature  of  God, 
or  in  my  most  vital  and  final  self-hood  I  am  positively 
good;  good  without  any  oppugnancy  of  evil;  good,  not 
by  any  stinted  angelic  mediation,  but  by  the  direct  and  un- 
stinted indwelling  of  the  Godhead."  p.  163.  In  this  re- 
production of  the  somewhat  stale  paradoxes  of  the  Oriental 
Pantheists  and  the  Gnostics,  our  author  19  but  consistent 
with  his  fbndamental  principle  that  Man  is  substantially 
the  Infinite  God.  If  Man  is  God,  of  course  he  is  "  good 
like  God."  But  it  is  really  astonishing  that  the  prepoa- 
terousness  of  his  conclusion  did  not  force  lam  to  test  anew 
the  soundness  of  his  premises.  I  certainly  shall  not  try  to 
convince  Mr.  James  of  sin ;  but  one  obvious  suggestion  I 
cannot  but  in  frankness  offer.  Though  the  lowest  form 
of  self-love— Sensuality— is  engendered  by  vicious  relations 
towards  Nature,  the  highest  form  of  self-love— Wilfulness— 
is  bred  from  inverse  relations  towards  God.  The  man 
who  should  succeed  in  making  himself  the  ""  exclusive 
source  and  object  of  his  own  actirity  "  would  actually  be- 
come, what  Mankind  in  their  folly,  or  their  wisdom,  have 
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conceived  of, — a  DeyiL  Let  no  sophist  expect  nith  a  few 
smart  sajiogs  to  sweep  out  from  the  tablets  of  a  single 
conscience,  much  less  from  the  records  of  Human  history, 
the  scores  of  sin.  The  brand  of  our  servitude  is  on  all 
brows;  and  sneers  bring  no  salvation.  Doubtless,  it  is 
true,  that  the  doctrine  of  "  total  depravity,"  as  coooimonly 
taught,  is  ^  absurd  and  blasphemoos,"  hr  ^th,  reason  and 
exp^enod  conspire  to  teach,  that  a  radicallj  good  capacity 
remuns  vital  in  the  roost  evil,  and  that  God  never  abandons 
the  most  outcast  But  to  declare  all  men  equally  good 
before  God,  is  to  make  Humanity's  by-gone  experience  of 
suffering  and  penitence  a  mocking  lie,  and  to  change  the 
Universal  Hope  of  Redemption  into  a  delusive  dream. 

Thus  should  we  ba  led  naturally  to  consider : — 

v.  cBRisTiANrrr  akd  bocuubm. 

This  great-  subject  I  hcfpe .  soon  to  treat  daewheie  with 
flome  degree  of  thoroughness.  I  wish  now  to  make  three 
cursory  criladsms  only  on  Mr.  James's  doctrine  of  Divine 
Humanity. 

1.  In  representing  Jesus  as  an  *' Artist,"  a  type  of  the 
Divine  Man,  who  ^  acts  of  himself^  or  finds  the  object  of  his 
action  always  toithin  his  own  subjecttvity,"  the  writer  of 
these  lectures  has  utterly  caricatured  the  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God,  who  of  all  8]NritB,  yet  incarnated  in  the  human 
form,  most  unwaveringly  fblfilled  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
him,  most  fiiithfnlly  obeyed  the  law  of  charity,  most  be- 
nignantly  used  the  natural  world  for  the  service  of  fellow- 
men  and  the  glory  of.  God.  Mr.  Jpmes  undeniably  has 
written  some  touchingly  eloquent  paragraphs  in  honor  of 
*'  the  only  man  in  history ;"  but  he  seems  purposely  to 
overlook  or  to  ignore  the  downing  glory  of  die  Christy — 
his  God-like  Di^terestednera. 

2.  The  method  of  Kfe  exhibited  in  these  lectures,  and 
thus  succinctly  stated — ^"I  act  divinely,  or  my  action  is 
perfect,  only  when  I  follow  my  own  taste  or  attraction,  un- 
controlled either  by  my  natural  wants  or  my  obfigations  to 
other  men;" — ^The  divine  man,  the  Artist,  is  the  man 
^  who  in  every  visible  form  of  action  acts  always  from  his 
inmost  self,  or  from  attraction,  and  not  from  necessity  or 
duty,"  ^  who  is  a  law  unto  himsd^  and  ignores  all  outward 
allegiance  whether  to  nature  or  society  ;^ — ^Artists  are  they 
who  ^  have  sunk  the  service  of  nature  and  society  in  the 
obedience  of  their  own  private  attractions,"  and  ''have 
merged  the  search  of  the  good  and  true  in  that  of  the 
beautiful " — is  Ute  very  opposite  of  the  method  illustrated 
in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Him  who  said  *•  whosoever  will 
come  afier  me,  let  him  deny  hinuelf  and  take  up  his  gross 
and  follow  me  f  ^  this  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friendi*.'' 
Tlie  "peace"  and  "joy"  which  he  bequeathed  in  banedio 
tion  were  the  fruits  not  of  self-indulgence  and  self-eeeking, 
but  of  self-forgetfiilness  and  self-eacrifice. 

8.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  lectures  on 
"Moralism  and  Christianity  "  "  there  is  not  a  transient  allu- 
sion even,  to  whi^  believers  in  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  central  truth  of  the  tShristian  Religion,  the  Mb- 
DiATOBSRip  of  the  Divine  Man,  whom  God  has  exalted  to 


his  own  right  hand  in  heaven,  and  made  to  be  the  Head 
overall  things  to  the  Church.  Indeed  Mr.  James  explicitly 
declares  "  I  seek  to  know  the  Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh, 
no  more  in  his  finite  and  perishable  form.  I  seek  to  know 
him  henceforth  only  in  his  second  or  infinite  and  universal 
manifestation,  as  the  power  of  God  in  every  individual 
sonl."  Now,  I  have  wandered  too  long  and  wearily  through 
deserts  of  donbt  ever  to  point  out  my  devious  path  as  the 
way  of  life ;  but  for  one  I  cannot  but  express  astonishment 
that  any  man  should  even  wish  to  call  himself  a  Christian, 
who  does  not  reverently  reeogniae  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Head  of  Humanity  upon  this  globe,  and  Ruler  under  God 
in  the  Heaven  of  this  Race. 

It  would  be  pleanng  now  to  delineate  Christian  Social- 
ism as  it  shines  forth  in  holy  beauty  in  hours  of  healthful 
enlightenment.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  and  per- 
haps undesirable.  I  can  only  say  in  a  word, — according  to 
the  ymon  of  reality  presented  to  me,  that  the  Divinb  Idba  of 
Man  is  of  a  Unity  of  Societies  oiganicaQy  constituted  fix>m 
Individuals  hannonioiisly  cooperating  in  the  creation  and 
interchange  of  good;  that  the  Diyikk  £in>  for  Man  is  to 
form  a  Heaven  of  Divine  Men  arranged  in  series  and  de- 
grees around  a  God-Man  in  whom  the  original  Divine 
Idea  reigns  supreme ;  and  that  the  Divxns  Life  in  Man  is 
the  ever  influent  Love  of  Grod,  which  hieimxhically  dis- 
tributed through  -successive  generations  and  the  various 
grades  of  human  spirits  attnM^  each  member  of  the  count- 
less multitudes  of  mankind,  as  child,  friend,  lover,  parent, 
patriot,  philanthropist,  to  mingle  bis  life  with  the  life  of  his 
fellows  in  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  the  Race.  Mak 
theUf  is  a  Seriet  of  Fbite^pnits  mutually  related  in  love, 
— ^living  frx>m  God, — upon  a  planet^ — ^for  a  heaven.  And 
the  Destiny  of  Humanity  will  be  here  fulfilled,  when 
through  Divine  Law,  and  by  means  of  Divine  Art,  Man 
collectively  and  individually  aaoend  to  Divine  Commmunion. 
Trae  Religion  is  to  labor  by  Beautiful  deeds  to  embody 
the  Heavenly  Order  of  Society,  and  to  offer  up  this 
Form  of  Loving  Men  as  a  Temple  for  the  Father  to  dwell 
in.  The  ovganiiBation  of  our  Race  into  a  glorious  City  of 
God  I  understand  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  ages, 
whidi  dnrist  came  to  fulfil ;  and  this  millennial  triumph  I 
doubt  not  he  and  good  angels  are  now  co-working  with  our 
struggling  race  to  introduce,  by  incessant  Jfediaiuma. 

C0NCL1T8I0K. 

If  now  Mr.  James,  or  any  receiver  of  his  doctrine  should 
accuse  me  of  injustice  in  having  g^ven  a  negative  criticism 
only  of  these  Three  Lectures,  my  answer  is ; — the  insinua- 
ting beauty  of  their  statements  made  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  poiscn-fkng  of  subtle  8q)histry  which  I  thought  I 
had  detected.  All  Socialists, — and  to  Socialsts  have  these 
essays  been  addressed — ^will  gladly  and  gratefially  respond 
to  the  eloquent  passages  fraught,  with  ridiest  truth,  in 
whidi  they  abound.  But  there  is  great  danger  that  elo- 
quence so  rare  will  captivate  by  its  charms  many  who  have 
neither  the  leisure,  inclination,  nor  mental  discipline,  to 
find  the  asp  amid  the  flowers. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I  have  quite  perverted  the 
author*s  thought  through  nUsunderstandinff.  This  I  em- 
phatically deny.    On  the  contrary,  by  reproducing  Mr. 
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Jamtt'  fragmentaiy  aaaertioiM  in  a  logical  form,  and  on- 
folding  tlie  oondiiflioofl  involved  in  his  principles,  the  real 
significance  of  this  view  of  Divine  Humanity, — ^which  its 
author  does  not  seem  himself  to  have  recognised — is  made 
to  appear.  These  lectures  teach  Eoo-PANmisn,  or  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  regards  erery  man  as  an  in- 
carnation of  God ;  and  they  tend  practically  to  produce 
that  lawiesM  iel/4miul^eniee,  which  in  all  lands  and  ages 
has  heen  the  fruits  of  Idolatry. 

But  now  after  sudi  an  uncompromising  rejection  of  this 
professed  system  of  Socialism,  I  am  free  to  do  justice  to  my 
feeUngs  of  admiring  sympathy.  Let  me  then  dose  by 
saying  that  I  do  most  cordially  honor  the  aspiration  whidi 
plainly  prompted  the  author  of  these  lectures.  He  has 
beheld  in  glowing  brightness  that  period  of  Attractive-In- 
dustry, Play- Work,  of  Harmony,  wherein  all  mankind 
shall  assuredly  become  FVeemen  and  Friends  of  God ;  and 
he  longs  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  the  Father. 
But  in  his  seal  he  has  fidlen  into  the  nowise  uncommon 
error  of  mistaking  mans'  original  state  of  spontaneous  in- 
nocence, for  mans'  final  state  of  sanctified  communion, 
and  so  has  slighted  the  import  <^  the  intervening  period 
of  sin  and  redemption,  strife  and  reconciliation,  sacrifice 
and  atonement  In  longing  for  the  joy  of  harmony  he 
has  inverted  the  hierarchy  of  mans'  powers  and  the  stages 
of  his  progress,  has  made  human  history  culminate  in  the 
horizon  and  not  the  lenith,  has  substituted  natural  instinct 
for  divine  inspiration,  and  quite  misapprehended  the  mi- 
raculous agency,  whereby  God  creates  PersofU  through 
the  mediation  of  spirits  united  by  that  Law  of  Morality, 
that  Order  of  Bi^hi  Belaticns,  which  is  the  express  image 
of  His  Wisdom.  Had  Mr.  James  made  Love  his  starting 
point,  instead  of  Beauty,— he  would  more  duly  have  estima- 
ted the  worth  of  the  Reason,  through  which  Mans'  Proprium 
is  primarily  distinguished  from,  that  it  may  be  ultimately 
reunited  to  the  Infinite  Lover,  who  loves  his  hosts  of  chil- 
dren as  other  than  His  Supreme  Unity,  and  desires  to  be 
loved  by  them  as  infinitely  anothir  than  their  finite  selves. 
And  had  he  thus  ranked  Art  as  the  outmoH  manifestation 
of  the  TRCtH,  whose  inmost  life  is  Goon,  he  would  have 
more  cleariy  recognized  that  the  Dirine  Harmonist  must 
be  incessantly  informed  by  Divine  Humanity,  and  peren- 
nially inspired  by  Divine  Holiness. 

One  word  now  in  parting,  to  Fellow-Socialists.  Brethren : 

be  assured,  that  our  position  is  not  to  condemn  but  to 

save,  not  to  cast  out  but  to  redeem,  not  to  curse  but  to 

bless,  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  what  the  Past  has  let  us 

in  legacy,  that  we  may  transmit  it  enriched  to  the  Future. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  of  charity  and  piety,  for 

us,  not  to  abjure  and  trample  under  foot  the  Politics,  Ethics 

and  Religion  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  purify  and  perfect 

them.    We  should  be  more  and  not  less  strict  in  justice 

through  every  relation  of  property  and  industry, — ^more 

and  not  less  scrupulously  righteous  in  all  social  duties, — 

more  and  not  less  prayerful,  and  earnestly  obedient  to  the 

Divine  Will — ^than  our  Others.    Through  consummate 

Order  must  man  attain  to  Frsxdom,  and  the  essence  of 

liberty  is  Lovb. 

w.  H.  o. . 


%thxm  3ffintitmeiit3. 
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Railwat  Passengers'  Assurakce  Comfakt. — ^The  first 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  Tuesday  at 
the  offices,  Old  Broad-street,  Mr.  J.  D.  Paul  in  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  assurance  tickets,  both  for  single  jonrneyi 
and  periods  of  time,  are  now  obtainable  on  several  nilwan. 

• 

The  directors  trust  that  ers  long  the  directors  of  the  South. 
EUstem,  the  North  Keot,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  Soath 
Coast,  and  the  London  and  South- Western  Railways  may  be 
disposed  to  re-consider  the  applicationa  made  to  them,  aad 
afford  the  desired  facility  of  issuing  the  tickets  of  this  com- 
pany at  their  stations  through  the  booking  clerks.  The  reyeoae 
of  the  company  to   the   31st  of  December  last  prodaced 
j&l,431 ;  but  aiiiee  the  1st  of  January  in  the  present  ysir,  the 
increase  has  been  most  mariced ;  the  directors  trust  that  it  will 
go  on  steadily  increasing  as  the  utility  of  the  company  be> 
oomes  more  i^parent    In  all  cases  which  have  received  com- 
peasation,  exoepi  two,  the  claimants  have  been  perwnt  in 
such  circumstances  in  life  that  it  is  believed  the  compeoaatioa 
afforded  them  has  been  both  acceptable  and  satisfactory,  relief 
being  promptly  conceded,  and  the  amounts  agreed  to  withoot 
difficulty,  or  any  necessity  for  recourse  being  had  to  arbitration. 
The  single-journey  tickets,  issued  since  the  commencement  of 
the  company's  business  in  August  1849,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  February,  amounted  for  first  class  to  15,710; 
for  second  chns  to  94Jb86;  third  dass,  Sd,047;  total,  SS,343. 
The  pertodioal  tkskets  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,683. 
Arraqgements  have  just  been  completed  for  insuring  gnaidi, 
engine-drivers,  stokers,  and  all  ch&sses  of  railway  servants  who 
travel.    These  insurances  are  for  sums  of  £600  or  £300,  io 
be  paid  in  cases  of  fktal  accident,  with  proportionate  compen- 
sation for  personal  injury,  at  a  premium  of  £\  and  10s.  per 
annum  respectively. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chafaman  the  report  was  adopted,  the 
retiring  directors  and  auditors  were  re-elected,  and  after  a  vote 
of  tlianka  to  the  chairman  and  directors  for  their  giatnrtou 
services,  the  meeting  separated. 


*9^ 


Royal  Geitekal  Ahntjitt  Societt. — ^The  anniversary  fee- 
tival  of  this  charity  took  place  on  Tuesday  at  the  London 
Tavern,  and  was  remarkably  well  attended.    About  300  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  galleries  at  dther  end  of 
the  room  were  filled  with  ladies.    During  the  evening  Mr. 
Abridge,  the   secretary,  announced  a  list  of  sabseriptionsi 
amounting  altogether  to  £3,300.    Everything  connected  with 
the  festival  was  well  and  even  elegantly  arranged  We  mused 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  that  reference  to  figures  tod 
details  which  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,,  and  which  we  think 
ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  when  an  appeal  is  inA<i®  ^^  ^^ 
public  benevolence.    The  charity  is  established  for  the  support 
of  decayed  merchants,  bankers,  clergymen,  solicitoTSi  medicu 
men,  master  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen.    It  al^  extends  a 
relieving  hand  to  deserving  single  woman,  governesses,  ud 
others  who,  after  passing  the  prime  of  their  lifis  in  eompan^^^ 
affluence  have,  in  their  declining  yeaii  fallen  into  destitnte  eir- 
cumstancea    From  the  statement  made  by  the  Marquis -oi 
Salisbury,  who  presided  at  the  last  annual  dinner,  it  appem 
that  at  that  time  there  were  34  annuitants  dependent  on  the 
fands  of  the  society,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  exertions 
of  its  secretary  from  a  state  of  great  depression  to  one  of 
comparative  prosperity.    Many  of  the  subscriptions  anDonnced 
on  Tuesday  night  were  in  aid  of  the  ftmd  for  erecting  «« 
asylum  into  which  the  annuitkita  should  be  admitted  bj  ^e 
halWt 
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British  Empire  Mutual  Litb  Assurahce  Compaht. — 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  at  Rad- 
ley's  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  February  96th,  1860,  John  Grover, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  respectable, 
more  members  beitig  present  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  souree^  of  xinmingled  gratifica- 
tion to  meet  the  members,  for  their  institution  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  and  healthy  condition.  Whatever  view  they 
took  of ''the  society,  its  aspect  was  encouraging,  the  unity 
of  its  directors — the  number  of  its  members— the  increase  of 
its  funds — all  presenting  the  aspect  of  health  and  prosperity. 
The  report  which  would  be  read  would  show  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  use  even  stronger  language;  the  figures  and  &cte 
would  show  thai  they  had  attained  a  high  and  commanding 
position ;  but  having  established- a  good  society,  they  were  de- 
sirous to  make  ita  success  moris  fully  known.  Theie  wss  one 
source  of  anxiety  peculiar  to  the  period  during  which  they  had 
progressed;  a  ieaxfai  disease  had  been  eipectad.to  make  its 
appearanoey  and  it  was  said  it  was  an  unfbrtanate  time  for  their 
undertaking.  The  directors,  however,  iastitnted  itiqnirieft,  and 
determined  that  it  was  right  to  go  on ;  and  the  result  has  Ailly 
justified  their  detennination.  This  company  had  suffsred  as 
well  as  others;  but  it  was  matter  of  unfeigned  thankfulness 
that  the  visitation  had  not  &llen  more  heavily,  and.  had  not  ve- 
alized  even  what  they  had  anticipated. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  and  the  balance-sheets. 

Joseph  Burgeaa,  Esq.,  expressed  his  conviction  that,  great  as 
were  the  advantages  resnltingfrom  life  assumnce,  they  were 
not  so  generally  appreciated  as  iheir  importance  required.  It 
was  therefore  gratifying  to  find  societies  like  this  making  so 
great  progress,  and  habits  of  prudent  forethought  obtaining 
among  the  public  A  feature  of  this  society  was  thi»— it  was 
managed  by  men  of  business.  This  fiict  had  commended  the 
company  to  him  in  the  first  imstanse.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  dukes  and  lords.  He  had  more  confidence 
in  the  management  of  men  he  knew  and  saw  around  him. 
Then,  again,  the  control  was  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
themselves ;  it  would  be  their  own  ikult  if  they  did  not  sustain 
an  efficient  directory.  For  these  reasons  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Messrs.  Daniel  Pratt,  Stanesby,  and  W.  H.  Watson,  and 
other  gentlemen  addressed  the  members  present,  the  report  of 
the  directors  was  adopted,  and  the  retiring  officers  were  re- 
elected. 


audit  of  accounts  be  not  made  common  to  them  aH  The  pre- 
sent moment  is  especially  fkvoroUe  to  the  introduction  of  tfais 
improvement.  The  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  thousiuids  of  per- 
sons are  dependant  upon  its  adoption.  I  therefore  invite  the 
public  at  large,  and  every  holder  of  a  share  in  a  joint-stock 
company,  to  consider  well  the  propositions  I  have  here  offered; 
and  above  all  things,  I  advise  them  not  to  let  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  pass  without  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
applicable  to  all  companies,  and  which,  if  not  an  effi^tual 
remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  shaH  at  least  take  a  decided 
step  in  another  and  a  better,  direction  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  foUowing.**. 


MmtHur{. 


ExTEKT  OF  U.  S.  Coast. — ^By  estimates  from  the  topographi- 
cal bureau  and  coast-sulVey,  it  appears  that  our  direct  maritime 
ocean  front,  exclusive  of  bays,  inlets,  islands,  &c,  amounts  to 
5,120  miles;  our  fVontfer  upon  Mexico  to  1,456;  and  our  fron- 
tier upon  the  British  possessions  to  3,303  miles :  making  in  all 
d,879  miles,  which  we  have  to  guard  against  smugglers.  But  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  as  must  be  done,  we  take  the  shore  line  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf,  in- 
cluding the  bays,  sounds,  and  irregularities  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  of  sea  islands,  and  the  rivers  to  head  of  tide,  it  makes  a 
distance  of  33,063  miles,  as  estimated  by  the  coast  survey ; 
which,  added  to  4,759  miles  of  frontier  upon  the  British  and 
Mexican  possessions,  constitutes  an  entire  line  open  to  smug- 
glers of  37)822  miles. 


*4m»- 


DiscovERT  IK  Tanhing. — ^Wc  are  informed  by  a  correspond, 
cut  from  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rosensteel,  of 
that  place,  has  discovered  a  new  and  valuable  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  Tanning  Leather,  which  haa  been  tried  for  nine 
months,  and  which,  it  is  said,  will  save  ''ono-fourth  of  the 
baric  and  make  the  stock  weigh  at  least  three  lbs.  more  per 
hide,  tanning  in  one-third  of  the  usual  time,  and  making  a 
better  looking  article.**  These  are  very  important  improve- 
ments»  especially  as  only  one-fourth  of  the  customary  number 
of  vats  are  employed,  consequently  no  less  than  one-half  of 
the  usual  labor  is  saved  We  are  not  able  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess, but  our  corresDondent  is  one  on  whom  we  place  eveiy 
confidence  in  what  he  asserta^^-fi^tpai^  Americani 


i«M 


-  To  ALL  Sharbboldrrs  ir  Joiht-stock  Cobc^arirs — ^be 
their  objects  or  purposes  what  they  may,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  their  notice  this  paragraph,  with  which  Daniel  Hard- 
castle  concludes  an  able  and  well-timed  address,  pregnant  with 
experience  and  good  sense : — 

**  I  have  been  considering  this  audit  question,  and  the  work, 
ing  of  our  joint-Htock  system,  for  a  length  of  time.  I  remem- 
ber 1825-6,  liB3&-^,  1845-6;  I  looked  on  while  the  extreme 
events  of  those  periods  of  convulsion  were  passing  like  a  mov- 
ing panorama ;  I  saw  the  same  men  wild  with  the  excitement 
and  exultation  of  the  one  state  of  things,  and  beggiared  and 
broken  down  by  the  distress  of  the  other ;  and  the  conviction 
deeply  seated  in  my  mind,  as  the  result  of  all  I  have  seen  and 
thought  upon  the  subject  is,  that  private  enterprise,  embodied 
in  our  joint-stock  system,  constitutes  an  essential  portion  of 
the  national  strength  and  greatness ;  that  anything  which  un- 
duly impedes  its  action  or  narrows  its  scope  must  inevitably 
reduce  and  imperil  our  wealth  and  being  as  a  nation  of  supe- 
rior power ;  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  safety  or  security  for 
the  immense  capital  invested  in  those  undertakings  if  a  sound 


Mears  of  Arrbsziro  tbb  Fatal  Effects  op  Cbloro. 
FORM.— An  eminent  snrgebn  of  France  rehites  two  cases  in 
which  the  inhaktion  of  Chloroform  proved  neariy  fatal.  He 
however  succeeded  in  reviving  his  patients,  after  all  oidinary 
means  had  failed,  by  placing  bis  mouth  upon  theirs,  and  forci- 
bly  insuiBating  the  lungs  by  rapid  aspirations  and  ex|Mrations. 
A  medksal  practitioner  in  Paris  statea,  that  in  two  instances  of 
approaching  dissolution  by  the  inhalation  of  Chloroform,  he 
recalled  life  by  thrusting  two  fingers  dec^  into  the  throat,  down 
to  the  larynx  and  cBsophagns;  a  f^udden  movement  of  expira- 
tion followed,  and  recovery  took  phice. 


A  «*  Tom  Thumr"  Steam  Ekoire.— The  Gateshead  Observer 
mentions  having  seen  under  a  glass  shade,  the  size  of  a  lady'a 
thimble,  a  steam  engine  that  might  have  served  for  a  cotton 
mill  in  Lillipnt  The  whole  machinery,  fly-wheel  included, 
stands  upon  a  two-penny  piece,  yet  so  exact  is  the  workman- 
ship that  when  a  steam-pipe  is  applied,  for  tliere  is  no  boiler, 
the  engine  is  immediately  set  in  motion,  and  woiks  with  admi. 
rable  precision. 
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Italy. — ^Public  attention  is  divided  as  much  by  the  intelli- 
gence,  now  certain,  of  Italy  being  comprised  in  a»  Austrian 
customs  leagoe,  as  by  the  Piedmontese  elections.  Already  the 
probable  resolt  of  Austrian  intrigue  was  signalized  in  this  cor- 
respondence  sevcfal  months  ago  as  likely  to  be  that  which  has 
now  taken  place*  The  Opmtoii  Puhliqve  here  had  broadly 
atated  the  result;  bat  in  France  to  ask  statesmen  to  think  se- 
riously or  in  advance  on  foreign  politics  is  a  vain  task.  Alres^ 
dy  the  Italian  ]»es8  are  all  alive  to  the  result  for  Italy  of  the 
Austrian  customs  unioni  involving,  as  it  does  already,  Parma, 
Lueea,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  Nay,  some  journals  hint  at  Rome 
itself  being  likely  to  join  in  it  The  following  is  from  the 
Unume  (Turin  journal)  of  the  11th  insi.: — ^The  absorption 
of  the  two  duchies  by  Austria — a  hct  which  was  conKidered 
last  yesff  by  all  the  diplomacy  as  the  rupture  of  the  equilibriam 
of  Italy  even  under  the  empire*-4s  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  the  state  of  siege  for  Piedmont,  and  which  was  quoted  as 
a  casus  belli  in  a  letter  of  the  late  Minister  Pareto,  supported 
by  despatches  of  Lord  Palmerston.  This  fact  is  aocoipplished. 
The  revenge  of  Austria  and  the  humiliation  of  Italy  are  ac- 
complished. In  1847  the  efforts  made  to  form  an  Italian  league 
were  at  an  end  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  sees  the 
conclusion  of  an  Austrian  league  in  Italy.  Every  one  can 
guess  the  conditions  thus  made  for  the  Chamber  and  for  the 
Ministry.  All  the  questions  of  the  new  Chamber  will  be  with 
Austria.  And  as  for  the  Ministry,  either  it  nrast  exist  with 
the  new  Chamber,  or  its  only  coarse  will  be  to  declare  the 
statute  of  non-effect,  and  to  join  Liguria  and  Piedmont  to  the 
customs  league  of  Austria,  Modeoa,  and  Purma.'*  Piedmont 
cannot  help  joining  in  the  Austrian  league,  M.  D^Azeglio 
himself  must  yield ;  for  the  material  interests  of  the  country, 
of  Genoa,  for  instance,  deprived  of  its  trade  by  being  shut  out, 
will  overbalance  the  political  hate  that  separates  Piedmont  from 
Austria,  and  lead  to  the  junction  of  the  two. 


crop  nuiy  be  successfully  cultivated  for  years  in  aucoesaion. 
Improvements  in  this  department  of  agriculture  will  doubtless 
be  made,  so  that  any  crop  may  be  cultivated  with  as  much 
certainty  and  as  little  waste  for  necessary  manurea,  aa  the 
manufacturer  produces  a  given  color  by  free  use  of  certain  in- 
gredients.  Such  b^ing  the  case,  it  becomea  our  farmers  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbages.  They 
can  be  cultivated  with  comparatively  little  labor,  and  are  parti* 
cuhurly  valuable  in  grazing  districts.  For  stock  they  aie  vastly 
preferable  to  turnips,  the  nutritive  properties  being  at  least 
two  to  one  in  fiivor  of  the  former,  llie  subject  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  agricultursl  pursuits, 
and  we  hope  ezperimenta.on  a  liberal  scale  will  be  fairiy  tried 
the  approaduAg  seaaon^-^LeuTts&m  FaUs  JounuL 


4»4 
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Cjjbbaob  as  ax  Aetici<s  of  NuTsmoir. — ^As  an  article  of 
food,  cabbage  hitherto  in  this  country  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  Dutchman's  **,80ur  Kraut^  and  the 
"  boiled  cabbage**  of  the  Yankee  are,  it  is  true,  very  favorite 
dishes  among  certain  claases  of  our  population,  1»ut  they  are 
by  no  means  articles  of  daily  and  constant  use,  and  are  regard- 
ed mainly  as  a  luxurious  appendage  of  more  substantial  arti- 
cles. In  consequence  of  the  fidlore  of  the  potatoe-crop  within 
a  few  yean  past,  the  cabbage  among  other  planta,  has  been 
ehemically  analyzed  with  the  view  of  introducing  it  into  gene- 
ral use.  The  result,  of  this  analysts  disappoints  the  expectation 
of  all.  When  dried  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  state  m  which  it 
can  be  compared  with  other  varieties  of  food,  such  as  wheat, 
beans,,  dsc,  it  is  found  to  be  richer  in  muacular  maUer  than  amf 
other  crop  we  grow.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  says 
that  wh^t  contains  only  about  12  per  cent,  while  dried  ci^ 
bage  contains  from  30  to  40 — a  result  which  is  indeed  very 
surprismg,  and  peculiariy  interesting  and  important.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  of  cabbage  may  be 
produced  from  an  acre,  while  86  bushels  of  wheat  is  full  an 
average  crop.  Now  if  the  former  produces  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  muscular  matter,  and  the  latter  only  two  hundred, 
the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  is 
surprisingly  great  It  is  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  cabbage  crop 
is  very  exhausting  to  the  soil ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  crops  which  are  successively  cultivated.  Com,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco  and  some  others,  which  are  very  extensively 
grown  in  the  United  Statea,  rank  in  the  same  category,  but 
nevertheless  yield  a  Ciir  profit     Renovating  manures  have 


EXTKAORDOiAST  IiTVBifTioir.— A  Mr.  Af^ld  has  invented  a 
remarkable  machine  called  the  **  Centrifugal  Pump,"  for  dnin- 
ing  marshes,  dec,  and  a  moat  faigenious  affiur  it  ia.    You  have 
heard  of  the  turbine— a  smaQ  box  water-wheel,  posseosing  ex- 
traordiiiary  capabilitiea  for  woi^    Well,  Mr.  Appold'a  modd 
containa  such  a  wheel  made  of  tin,  a  Uttle  thicker  but  no 
larger  than  a  haKpenny.    This  is  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  a 
square  tube  dij^ing  into  a  small  ciatem  containing  water, 
which  may  represent  a  lake,  dec    The  little  wheel  being  made 
to  rotate  with  great  velocity,  throws  up  water  mpidlj  into  the 
tube  above  itaelf  until  it  overflows  hi  a  oontinuoua  alream  at 
the  top,  and  the  vohnne  of  the  straHi  is  such  as  to  deliver 
eight  gallona  per  minute;  and,  on  applying  a  nosle,   the 
stream  ia  driven  to  the  distsace  of  twenty  feet  This,  you  will 
ssy,  is  a  marvelloua  effect  fkom  so  apparently  insignificant  a 
cause;  but  a  wheel  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  exhibited 
at  the  same  time,  will  deliver  1800  gallons  per  minute;  it  re- 
quires  to  be  wcnrked  by  an  engine  of  four-horse  power.    Mr. 
Appold  has  lately  proposed  to  the  engineer  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  fix  a  similar  wheel  on  the.Harlem  Sea,  now  in 
process  of  being  dramed  by  forty  pumpedriven  by  ateam.    A 
eentrifbgal  pump  of  fbrty  fhet  in  dnmeter  would  do  more 
work  than  all  the  othen  put  togethe^— would  deliver,  ao  the 
inventor  aaserts,  ^,600^000  gallons  per  nunute.    With  such 
power  at  command  one  would  think  we  ought  never  more  to 
hear  of  ships  foundering  at  aea;  and  the  emptying  and  recla- 
mation of  the  Zuyder  Zee  resolves  itself  into  a  possibility.^ — 
Foreign  Journal. 


ence  of  a  great  country  should  depend  upon  such  guarantees, 
already  been  discovered,  by  the  application  of  which  the  same  Benlley'z  Miscellany, 


How  HoLLAHD  WAS  Gathebed  Tooetreb. — ^No  descrip- 
tion can  convey  the  slightest  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
Holland  has  been  gathered,  partMle  by  particle,  out  of  the 
waste  of  waters,  of  the  strange  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the 
mcessant  vigilance  and  wondrous  precautions  by  wluch  it  is 
preserved.  Holland  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  an  .lUuvion  of  the 
aea.  It  consists  of  sand  and  mud,  rescued  from  the  ocean, 
and  banked  up  on  all  sides.  Produced  by  the  most  dexterous 
and  indefatigable  exertions,  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  arti- 
ficial means.  If  the  efforts  by  which  it  was  redeemed  fVom 
the  wstere  were  to  be  relaxod  the  ocean  would  re-asaert  its 
rights,  md  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  submerged.  The 
slightest  accident  might  sweep  Holland  into  the  deep.  It  was 
once  nearly  undermined  by  an  insect  Indeed,  the  necessity 
of  destroying  insecte  is  so  urgent  that  the  stork,  a  great 
feeder  upon  them,  is  actually  held  in  veneration,  and  almoat 
every  species  of  bird  is  religiously  protected  from  injury. 
Bird-nesting  is  strictly  prohibited  by  kw.  The  drift  of  idl 
this  is  palpable  enough.    But  it  is  curious  that  the  -very  exist- 
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GuTTA  Percha. — Most  of  onr  readers  are  no  doabt  aware 
that  to  Dr.  Mont^omerieisdue  the  honor  of  having  first  drawn 
pfnblic  attention  to  the  useful  properties  of  Gutta  Peicha.  The 
<fiseo?ery,  like  so  many  others  of  the  kind,  was  aocidental,  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Montgomerie  having  been  drawn  to  the  handle 
of  a  *'  panmg"  in  use  by  a  Malay  woodsman,  wliieh  wasmade 
of  thb  material,  Subsequent  incjuiries  satisfied  him  of  its 
singular  ap^cability  to  mechanical  purposes.  Gutta  Percha 
is  a  gum  which  exudes  firom  a  tree.  *  "  Dfaiess  prevented  Dr.  M. 
at  that  period  firom  visiting  ihe  forests  where  the  tree  grows. 
He,  however,  ascertained  from  the  natives  that  the  percha  is 
one  of  their  largest  trees,  attaining  a  diameter  of  three  or  fouf 
feet ;  that  its- wood  is  of  no  use  as  timber,  but  that  a  Concrete 
and  edible  oil,  used  by  the  natives  with  theur  food,  is  obtainable 
from  the  fruit  In  many  parts  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  and 
in  the  forests  of  Johore,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula, tile  tree  is  found ;  it  is  also  said  to  grow  in  Coti,  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Borneo;  and  Dr.  M.  accordingly 
addressed  his  inquiries  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  3rooke,  resident 
at  Sarawak,  and  was  assured  by  that  gentleman  that  it  com- 
monly inhabits  the  woods  there  also,  and  is  called  Nialo  by  ihe 
people,  who  are  not»  however,  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  the  sap.  The  tree  is  often  six  feet  indiameterat  Sarawak, 
and  is  believed  by  Mr.  Biooke  to  be  plentiful  all  over  Borneo. 
Its  frequency  is  proved  by  the  eirenmstance  that  seveiml  hw^ 
dred  tons  ^i  the  Gutta  Percha  have  been  annually  exported 
from  Smgnpore  slnee  1842,  when  the  substance  first  came  into 
notice  here. 

To  account  for  that  extraordinary  range  of  af^licability  for 
which  Gutta  Percha  is  remarkable  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
its  properties.    They  are  thus  described : — 

'*  It  is  highly  combustible,  yet  it  inflames  only  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  is  not  injuriously  afiected  by  atmospheric 
heat  It  is  soluble  In  essential  oils,  but  to  a  great  extent  resists 
the  action  of  grease  and  unctuous  oils.  It  mixes  readily  with 
paints  and  most  coloring  matters.  It  is  repellent  of,  and  com- 
pletely  unaffected  by,  cold  water  or  damp.  It  may  be  softened 
by  dipping  in  hot  water,  and  then  is  capable  of  being  molded 
or  rolled  out,  or  pressed  into  any  desired  shape,  and  to  almost 
any  extent  of  thinness.  It  is,  when  heated,  of  a  strongly  ad- 
hesive or  agglutinating  nature,  yet  when  dry  is  quite  free  from 
the  sticldness  found  in  caoutchouc  or  indta  rubber.  In  its  solid 
state  it  is  flexible,  and  to  a  slight  degree  elastic.  The  last, 
though  by  far  not  the  least  important  property,  is  its  being  lit- 
tle injured  by  use.  Nay,  more,  after  it  has  been  employed  in 
a  manufactured  state,  it  may  be  recovered  or  renovated,  and 
manufactured  again." 

This  summary  of  the  chief  properties  of  Gutta  Percha  cer- 
tainly presents  an  union  oi  qualities  so  opposite  yet  so  useful 
as  natnrally  to  lead  to  the  suppoation  that  the  material  would 
be  applicable  to  a  Variety  of  purposes ;  but  we  certainly  were 
not  prepared  to  find  the  range  of  those  purposes  so  extensive 
as  a  classified  list  in  one  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company*s  little 
publications  shows  them  to  be.    Here  is  the  list: — 

Domestic  purposes :  Soles  for  boots  and  shoes,  lining  for 
cistema,  dus.,  picture-frames,  looking-glass  frames,  ornamental 
moldin  j^  bowls,  drinking-cups,  jars,  soap-dishes,  ornamental 
inkstands,  vases,  noiseless  curtain-rings ;  card,  fhiit,  pin,  and 
pen  trays;  tooth-brush  trays,  shaving-brush  trays,  window-blind 
cord,  clothes-line,  nursing  i^rons,  colored  material  for  amateur 
modellingjomamental  flower  stand  and  pots,  sheet  for  damp  walls 
and  floors,  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  die.,  drain  and  soil  pipes, 
tubing  in  lieu  of  bells,  tubing  for  watering  gardens,  washing 
windows,  die.;  lining  for  bonnets,  ^.,  jar  covers,  sponge  bags, 


Mm  bands,  pump  buckets,  valves,  clacks,  &o ;  felt  edging  for 
papermakers,  bosses  for  woollen  mannfiustnrers,  flax  hold* 
era,  shatUe  beds  fbr  looms,  washers,  bowls  for  goldsmiths^ 
bobbins,  covers  for  roll^s,  round  bands  and  cord,  breasts  for 
water  wheels^  Surgical:  Splints,  thin  sheets  for  bandages, 
stetheseopes,  ear  trumpets,  balsam  for  cuts,  bed  straps^  thread, 
bedpans  for  invalids.  Electrical,  dLc. :  Covering  for  electrical 
telegraph  wire,  insubiting  stools,  battery  cells,  handles  for 
discharging  rods,  dze.,  electrotype  molds.  Chemical:  Car* 
boys,  vessels  for  acids,  d&c.,  syphons,  tubing  for  conveying  oils, 
acids,  alkalies,  &c.,  flasks,  bottles,  lining  for  tanks,  funnela — 
Uses  on  shipboard,  dLc. :  Sou-wester  hats,  llfe-buoya  (which 
are  more  buoyant  than  cork),  buckets,  pump  buckets,  hand- 
speaking  trumpets,  powder  flasks,  fishing-net  floats,  sheathing 
for  ships,  waterproof  canvass,  air-tight  life-boat  cells,  tubes  for 
pumping  water  from  the  hold  to  the  deck,  round  and  twisted 
cords  (these  cords  do  not  sink  in  the  water  like  the  bf^mpen 
ones),  lining  for  boxes,  speaking  tubes  for  eommnnieatmg  be- 
tween the  man  on  the  look-out  and  the  helmsman.  Ornamen- 
tal Implications:  Medallions,  brackets,  cornices,  console  tables, 
an  endless  variety  of  moldings,  in  imitation  of  carved  oak, 
rosewood,  &c.,  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  cabinet  work,  d&c, 
picture  fhunes.  Agricultural  purposes :  Tubing  for  conveying 
liquid  manure,  liniug  for  manure  tanks,  driving  bands  for 
thrashing-machine^  dLc.,  traces,  whips.  For  offices^  &c. : 
Inkstands,  ink  cups,  in  lieu  of  glass,  pen  trays,  cash  bowls, 
washing  basins,  i&c.  (which  cannot  be  broken),  tubes  for  con- 
veying messages,  canvass  for  covering  books,  dtc.,  arahitects' 
and  surveyors'  plan-cases.  Miscellaneous:  Suction  pipes  for 
fire-engines,  fire  and  stable  buckets,  lining  for  coffins,  sonncU 
ing-boards  for  pulpits,  tap  forules,  communion  trays,  tubing  for 
ventihition,  hearing  apparatus  in  churches  and  chapels  for  deaf 
persons,  cricket  balls,  bouncing  balbi,  portmanteaus,  police 
staves,  life-preservers,  embossed  book  backs,  embossed  globes 
and  maps  for  the  blind,  railway  conversation  tubes,  minera' 
caps,  beds  for  paper-cutting-machine  knives.^ 

The  very  fact  of  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  objects 
being  heaped  together  is  the  simplest  proof  of  the  extraordi- 
nary capabilities  of  this  material.  Some  of  the  foregoing  are 
worthy  of  special  notice. 


Gentlbuxn's  Drsss.— -A  la4y  writes  to  the  Zodiac  .-—Cant 
something  be  done  to  improve  the  dress  of  gentlemen  f  It 
makes  one  sick  to  compare  the  graceful  garments  in  which  the 
Marshal  de  Richelieu  and  the  contemporary  men  of  fashion 
are  represented,  with  these  frightful  things  of  our  day.  The 
former  are  all  splendid,  with  elegant  ornaments  and  gay  colors, 
and  the  latter  are  prim,  formal,  <•  sad-coloied,"  and  generally 
ugly.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue  our  brothers,  lovers  and 
husbands  from  this  condition?  But  above  all,  those  horrid 
"dress-coats,"  as  they  call  them !  By  what  strange  pervemity 
of  fashion  has  it  been  decreed  that  the  very  worst  of  all  these 
habliments  should  alone  be  admitted  into  the  drawing-room 
and  the  opera-box?  The  frock-coat  and  the  paletot  have  either 
of  them  their  pretensions  to  ease  of  figure;  but  that  execrable 
thing,  with  ito  grotesque  termination^  is  thfe  only  dren^ohi !  It 
is  bad  enough  to  walk  wtth  it,  but  to  dance  with  it  is  intoler- 
able. I  see  a  great  deal  said  in  the  newspapers,  rather  coarsely, 
about  our  ambition  ta  uaicrp  some  part  of  the  male  attiie.  But 
I  will  assure  these  funny  gentlemen  that  no  woman  of  taste 
will  ever  don  such  ugly  things  as  they  now  wear. 


«•<» 


Thomas  Meacham,  who  died  recently  in  Hopkinton,  St  Law- 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  had  killed  in  that  wilderness  region  214 
watchstand8,6hells,ibotbaths,lighterBtand8.    Munufacturing:  i  wolves, 77  panthera,  219  bears,  and  2,550  deer— 3,600  varmints 
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The  Potato  Rot. — Dr.  Riehardson,  of  Maryland^  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot,  as 
spears  in  the  followin^r  eommanication  to  the  Agricultural 
Commit^  of  the  Maiyknd  State  Agricultural  Society,  which 
ia  published  in  the  American  Farmer  for  November  :*- 

Baltihobe  Courtt,  Oct,  10, 1849. 

Gentlemen  : — ^After  three  years  constant  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
potato  roL  The  rot  is  produced  by  the  deposition  of  the  egg, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  vine,  (by  con- 
sequence, the  (Circulating  capillaries,)  by  the  larva  of  an  insect 
This  insect  is  of  the  curoulio  or  weevil  genus.  As  there  are 
many  species  of  the  earculio  is  this  state,  for  distinction  I  have 
call^  this  the  curcviio  magna.  The  first  deposition  of  the 
egg  is  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June.  (This  accounts  at 
once  for  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  very .  early-planted  pota- 
toes suffer  little  with  rot,  if  they  do  not  altogether  escape  it — 
and  why  ?  Simply  because  they  have  got  their  growth  before 
the  vine  is  poisoned  by  the  insect.) 

I  have  seen  no  eggs  deposited  later  than  the  20th  August  : 
ten  days  after  the  egg  is  deposited  it  hatches;  the  larva  is  then 
very  smali.  The  egg  is  generally  placed  in  the  vine  about  10 
or  15  inches  from  the  root  The  larva  always  eats  downward, 
but  seldom  goes  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  feeds  for 
four  or  five  weeks ;  it  then  ceases  to  eat,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  cocoons,  and  undergoes  its  metamorphosis.  The  larva 
is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  perfectly  white,  with  a 
brown  head ;  it  completes  its  change  in  about  three  weeks.  If 
this  is  early  in  the  season  it  leaves  the  vine,  mates,  and  deposits 
its  eggs ;  if  late  in  the  season,  it  remains  quiescent  in  the  stalk. 
It,  as  all  the  other  varieties  of  curculio,  hibernates  in  the  ground. 
I  this  day  had  the  honor  of  exhibiting  to  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee the  potato  in  the  different  stages  of  the  rot,  both  incipi- 
ent and  perfect — ^the  diseased  capillaries  in  the  vine  ai^d  in  the 
tubes — ^the  destruction  in  the  vine  by  the  course  of  the  larva — 
its  exuvia,  as  also  the  curculio,  in  its  perfect  state.  I  regret 
that'^from  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  specimen  of  the 
green  vine  I  was  unable  to  show  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  24  hours  after  deposition  of  the  egg,  extending  in  48 
hours  from  the  wounded  part,  by  the  capilkries,  to  the  corres- 
ponding capillaries  in  tubes— as  also  the  continuance  of  the 
disease— although  the  egg  had  been  destroyed  by  preparatory 
insects  of  the  order  Nearoptera  within  i4  hours  i^er  its  de- 
posit Thereliave  been  in  Ireland,  independent  of  the  misery 
and  disease,  350,000  deaths  from  the  potato  rot ;  in  this  countiy, 
a  loss  of  many  million  bushels.  The  estimated  product  in  the 
United  States  is  114,000,000  bushels;  the  average  loss  since 
this  disease  has  occurfed  is  about  one-third:  how  important, 
then,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  immense  loss,  and  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  I  That  there  is  a  remedy  attainable,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  many  data  in  my  possession.  C.  Richabdson. 
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LoNGBvrrr. — Cold  climates  are  fiivorable  to  longevity.  In 
Norway,  of  6,927  persons  who  died  in  1761, 53,  or  1  in  130^ 
lived  to  the  age  of  100  and  over.  Of  696,000  deaths  in  Ra». 
sia  in  1801, 418  were  100  and  over — 4  being  npwaidsof  130. 
In  the  district  of  Aggerhuus,  in  Norway,  there  lived  in  1763, 
150  couple  between  90  and  100  years  of  age. 

But  in  excessively  co)d  countries  life  is  ^ortened  In  Li- 
beria and  Iceland  it  mrely  exceeds  70  years. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Ths  Bpirit  of  the  Aob  is  designed  to  be  a  medinm  for 
that  Life  of  Divinb  Hum ANXTr,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  oonilictSi  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAN  become  united  in  Universal  B^othe^ 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named  :— 

I,  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments.  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,Temperanee,  Anti-Slavery,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  £x* 
emptioB,  Protective  Untona,  Equitable  Esefaange  aad  Ciu- 
rency,  Mutual  Inauraaee,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

n.  Of gamzed, Society — or  the  Combined  Order  ofCoih 
federated  Communities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

in.  The  One,  True,  Holy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on.  earth  and  in  heaven — ^glorifying  their 
planet  by  consummate  art — and  communing  widi  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective' and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  reo(^ized,justi6ed 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  heaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art-^records  of  Sci- 
entific discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating^  Reform  movementB 
at  home  and  abroad — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  bo  a  faithful  iliirror  of  human  progress. 
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LI  8AIBTJE  ALUANCC  DBS  PCUPLIS. 
FKUIC  THB  rRBSCH  OF  BfiEAVftBB. 


In  ihm  toogf  Befuiger  Murtr-fooryeftra  ago  indicttUd  a  liinnM 
i(ep  to  |hst  whieh  the  Peace  nociety  have  but  Uitlj  oommebced 

"I* 
I  flaw-to  earth  tair  Peate  denoend, 

SbattMng  rich  gold,  fair  flowen,  and  wheat ; 
Calni  waa  the  aiir,  and  Wat's  dire  torob 

She  trampled  oat  beneath  her  feet: ' 
"  Ah  r  whisper'd  she,  **  in  valor,  peers, 
Wlieither  fW>m  Russia's  frozen  lairs, 

Frailce,  Belgmm,  England^  Saxon  lands ! 

Oh  PeoplOft  f^HB  f^  bol  J  Leagne, 

Aad  give  yoif  (lands  1 

^  Poor  Hortals  I  so  mneh  hate  1>iit  slaya— 

Your  rest  ia  palufol,  andjKKm  o'er-* 
Let  each  have  pbee  beneath  the  sun— 
Divide  thy  narrow  world  once  more. 
AU  dfig  griflu  Power^s  bloody  car—*  . 
Fraa  Peace  and  food  ye  wander  far  I 

Ah,  slavish  bmds  I 
Olj People,  l^rmalioiy  Leagse, 

And  give  your  hands  I 

• 

^  Ye  fire  your  nei^^bor'B  hnaible  oo W- 

The  eold  wind  blowpi  the  IM'd  flame  cQmbfr*^    , 
The  earth  is  pareh*d  with  heat,  and  here 

The  gMa  piWd  dothi  vrtth  seatier'dliaBbt; 
Ko  grsni  Vi  fote  from  hnman  blood  I 
A  desert's  u6w  where  dties  stood, 

'  Oh,fooli^bandsl 
Oh  People,  form  a  holy  League, 

And  gi^e  your  lumd.! 

IV. 

■*  And  Menanhff  In  yonr  banang  towns 

Have,  scetvter  pointing,  dared  to  say** 
*  These  are  the  thousands,  count  tkem  o'er. 

Which  maifcM  ou^  eonciaesi^a  bloody  wayf 
And  yet  ye  pass  without  a  ifuard     ' 
Beneath  their  iron  yoke  so  hard  1 

poor,  weakly  bands ! 
Oh  Nations  form  a  holy  League, 

And  givB  your  hands  I 

m 

^^  So  bloody  War  miQF  «tiy  hie  eoune ; 
Witfdu  your  suAving.  lauds  fbnn  lawi*^ 


$  II  ■■  u 
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Hor  bare  again  your  life's  red  sooroe 
To  ingimte  kings  and  conqteroisl 
Abjnre  theur  Infiuenee  maUgn*- 
Be  bold  one  day,  tiieyll  cease  to  ihine    - 

O'er  these  poor  lands ! 
(Jpv  Nations,  up !  an<i  form  a  League, 

And  give  your  hands ! 

VI. 

«  Yesl  ftiee  at  last  the  world  respiree; 

'  Oh,  throw  oMivion  o'er  the  pastk 
An^  till  your  §elds  to  tuneAil  lyres— 

The  Incense  Art 'should  offer  Peace ; 
And  laughing  Hope  b  Plenty's  breast 
Again  shall  call  the  marriage  feast 
.     .  Ppr jovial J»nds I,  , 

Up,  Nations,  up  \  and  form  a  League* 

Give  each  your  hands  r 

Tkos' spake  HiU  virghi,  so  adored—- 
And  even  kings  retold  her  ^worda. 
Whilst  Spring  reclothed  the  bairen  sward, 
And  Antumn  gave  her  firuit  and  herds; 
And  GalMa's  wine— ihe  brightest,  best--* 
For  atraqgeiu  ran,  again  her  guests 

F^m  foreign  landa  I 
Oh  People^  snuvx  xo  h  tbb  nasx 

To  givo  your,  hands  t   > 

JaJOSS  FlilBWSLL. 


firam  fht  BaMod  AsMil  BepoM  tr  tbs  OMlte 

LABOR. 

That  Labor  has  beeome  attnotivm  hnn,  is  a  fixed  fiut 
of  our  eoiporieiiea.  Aa  a  bedyv  we  feel  that  wo  havo  nearly 
appiondied,  if  we  .luwre  not  folly  attained,  duit  ataio  of 
free  aportive  labor  doscnbed  W  ^ahnoli  in  hia  oetebnted 
disoouiae  on  ^  Work  and  llay  ;* — a*  state  of  atlzaotive 
aotioB  whi€i^  if  it  is  cidkd  labor,' atill  has  nothiag  in  com- 
mon with  tlio  repugnant,  lifeless  drudgery  that  is  tho  no- 
oessary  curse  of  •  isolatioD-^^  state  which  ov«ry  body 
instindivefy  longs  fev,  bat  whmh  few  believe  oaa  he  actaally 
leafifeed  in  this  world. 

.  But  hero  lel»  us  make  the  proper  dSacriminatioa,  and 
aangn  the  iaftriBsio  change  which  is  renewing:  the  whole 
d^>artment  of  our  labor  to  its  true  cause.  While  we  find 
in  the  cironmstaiiae  of  association  everything  acce$9ory  and 
oAg'toif  to  a  state  of  attractive  labor,  yet  this  abna  aan 
never  be  the  eftctive  cause  of  lightening  the  burden  to 
one  hnman  sooL.  No  amount  of  scienoe,  and  nooolloca- 
tion  or  intftrvreaying  ^f  individual  interests,  by  means  of 
iattml  oiganimtwn,  however  perfect^  wiU  nuiko  labor  nlitino* 
Of  wnofnonojatof4ticaisOr    We  aaeqibe  the  raral^ 
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the  case  of  Uiis  Assodatioa  to  a  deeper  cause.     It 
springs  from  a  vital,  and  not  a  scientific  or  local  change. 
The  same  resurrectioQ  which  raises  Q3  up  intor  unity  with 
God  and  with  each  other  aUd  lift^  us  up  from  thd  plane 
of  NKcisBiTr  in  regard  to  labor  to  the  plane  of  attraotion. 
The  repttgnaiice  nniTerMdly  connected  with  labor  in  the 
world   is   not  repugnance  to  action^  purely  considerr^d. 
That  of  itself  is  natural  to  man,  wholly  congenial  to  his 
constitution  and  taste.    It  is  the  goading  demon  of  ncces- 
di}f  which  through  unbelief  imposes  labor  as  the  oondition 
of  **' getting  a  living"  that  make^  it  revolting  to  the  soul. 
We  have  been  enabled  to  rise  above  this  feeling  of 
necessity.    Faith  has  extracted  the  gnawing  evil  from  our 
hearts ;  and  in  the  place  of  a  persecuting  destiny,  We  see 
over  fM  a  peffM^  allsnffieient  Father  and  God.    We  have 
discarded  forever  the  idea,  and  forever  deny  the  necessity 
of  **  getting  our  own  living.^    That  imperative  torment 
passed  awny  when  we  £>ttad  that  we  were  not  fiitherle^s 
outcasts,  but  children  of  the  great  King.     Here^  in  tbi> 
discovery  of  a  relationship  to  God,  which  secures  u^  from 
want,  lies  the  principal  secret  of  our  and  of  all  attractive 
labor.     A  murky  cloud  of  law  and  wrath  ih  removed  from 
our  heavens.    Action,  di^soonnected  from   the  groveling 
motives  of  necessity,  relieved  from  the  haunt'n^  specter  of 
poverty,  and  the  deadly  atheistical  fear  in  regard  to  sub- 
iistence,  becomes  true  action — free,  spontaneous  God-like., 
Labor  tlmn  emancipated  from  the  degrading  obligations  of 
unbelief  is  raUed  i»itli  us  into  the  sphere  of  attraction, 
education,  art     In  one  word,  we  have  learned  to  ^  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;**  and  put  forward  that  ^  hard 
iHying**  in  Christ*s  Si-rmon  on  the  Mount  as  the  true  ex- 
ponent of  our  position.    Let  the  reader  analyze  the  ex- 
nortations  of  this  passage,  and  mark  the  antagonism  which 
is  shown  between  fetth  and  careful  necessity,  and  he  will 
have  the  secret  both  of  the  toiling  drudgery  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  free,  unoonscious  action  which  belongs  to  the 
children  of  God : — 

*^  No  man  can  ser\*e  two  masters ;  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  desp&e  the  other.  Te  cannot  sen*e  God  and 
mammon.  Tnerefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  ihall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ; 
nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ve  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the 
life  mcnre  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  niment !  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not^  neither  do  th^^y 
reap,  nor  gather  into  bams;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Art  ye  not  much  better  than  they  f  Which 
of  you  by  taking  thought  ttm.  add  one  cubic  unto  hii  sta- 
ture !  And  why  take  ye  thonght  for  riMm^nt  f  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon 
ia  aQ  hia  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  to  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day 
is,  and  trHnonow  ia  cast  into  the  oven,  9haU  he.not  muA 
morecMheyw,  0  y  of  UttiU  fadOil  Tb^refbfe  take  no 
thoof^  Mjing,  What  shall  we  eat!  or,  What  shall  we 
drink  I  or,  Wherewithal  shall  w^  be  clothed  t  (for  after 
all  these  things  do  the  Grentilea  seek ;)  far  your  heavenly 
Father  knoweih  thai  y$  have  need  of  all  iheie  ihingi.  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God^  and  his  nghteoosaess, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Take  tbers- 
fore  no  thought  for  the  morrdw :  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  Uie  things  of  itself.  Suffident  uato  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."    Matt  6 :  24-r84. 

The  prineiple,  then,  of  our  positive  teganeratian  of 
labor,  as  of  oar  external  commnnity  and  every  other  good 
sesuh,  is  grounded,  back  of  all  resmts,  in  our  union  with 
God.  Thi^  one  condition  makes  all  other,  ^onditiona  favor- 
able to  its  external  demonstration,  possible*  And  we  re- 
oogniaa  in  our  social  circumstances,  our  common  interest^ 
oat  vital  orjgaBisation,  conditions  wludi,  though  aeoandaiy, 


are  still  essential  to  the  most  elective  and  attractive  induv 
try.  We  will  allude  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  sdm- 
tnm  that  thus  contiuaaHy  operate  in  oar  fevor. 

Many  demands  on  individual  time  and  labor  are  srindei' 
It  win  be  readily  seen  that  in  sef  ^arate  bmili^s  modi  time 
most  necessarily  be  spent  by  each  man  in  doiiv  bttsivs 
at  the  store,  moclianics*  shop,  mill,  post-office,  £c^  vbidi 
in  Association  can  be  done  by  one  man  fur  alL  Tbe  di§- 
tribution  of  labor  and  responsibility  is  recogniied  ereo  in 
the  world  an  a  ATevt  economy,  and  is  pushed  there  juts 
(at  8S  their  conditions  will  allow.  It  proceeds  <m  the  evi- 
dent propriety  of  giving  to  every  one  that  part  which  he 
id  best  fitted  to  perform,  and  relleviiy  him  lirom  ail  nm- 
cessary  drawbacks  on  his  efficiency.  We  are  in  a  situation, 
wont  mutual  confidence  and  eominon  interest,  to  tne  tu 
fullest  advantage  of  this  principle.  And  the  practical  re- 
>ult  ia,  that  while  all  are  supplied  with  congenial  empW- 
ment,  all  are  relieved  from  the  thousand  petty  cares  sod 
trifling  colbiteral  duties  which  in  the  aggn^te  make  a 
tremendous  burden  on  isolated  life. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  **  there  ia  a  right  Hme  to  do 
evervthing;*'  and  this  maxim  it  is  easy  for  m  practieiilj 
to  ofcerve.  By  combination  of  faibor  we  are  able  to  do 
everytliing  in  the  right  time.  For  instance,  the  particttiaf 
time  has  come  when  a  field  of 'grain  or  some  agricaltonl 
crop  is  precisely  rine,  and  when  it  can  best  be  secure! 
This  operation,  with  our  neighbors  must  at  beat  extend 
over  a  lingering,  indefinite  time.  With  us  a  signal  is  o»lj 
to  be  given  by  our  fiurmers,  and  the  hour  of  maturity  is 
the  hour  of  execution.  Ten  acres  of  com  have  thus  beefl 
cut  up  and  stooked  by  volunteers  of  the  Coramanity  ia 
half  a  day,  and  sport  made  of  it.  To  draw  this  com  frwn 
the  field,  husk  and  store  it,  Ivould  be  a  long  and  tedioos 
job  for  one  or  two^,  but  the  Association  can  aocomplish  it 
At  the  right  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  six  acres  a  day,  with 
all  tlie  enthusiastic,  sportive  feeling  of.  a  game  at  ball 

This  practice  of  doing  work  "  by  storm,**  or  in  whst  a 
more  commonly  called  a  **  bee,"  in  which  the  men,  women 
and  children  engage,  has  been  found  very  popnl*'  ^ 
eflfective.  It  may  be  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  oper- 
ations, especially  of  ont>door  business,  and  always  contn- 
butes  to  enliven  and  animate  the  oiostunmterestingdtiUiii 
of  work.  By  such  volunteering,  en  mam,  the  clearing Jip 
of  a  wild  meadow  or  swamp  ia  done  at  a  single  stroke; 
and  the  occasion  ia  always  remembered  as  one  of  po«tKe 
entortainment  and  hixury.  In  fact,  wherever  we  c  m  wto^ 
dnce  this  gregarious,  chivalric  principle,  (ss  is  seen  m  tw 
case  of  city  firemen)  the  otherwise  most  odioos  demsiKB 
of  Uibor  beeome  attractive  invitations  and  of^portnaitMs  m 
action.  ..  .i^ 

To  show,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  ^^^^^^^ 
efeeiiveneee  of  empk^ng  this  principle,  and  tltf  aiDO^ 
of  work  done  on  some  ocoasiona,  it  may  be  ""*^^^\,^ 
one  time  last  M  when  voiunteers  were  called  <>a^*5'r: 
ing,  660  bushels  of  com  (in  the  ear)  were  ga^^  ^ 
the  field,  husked,  sorted,  and  stored  the  same  day. 
another  day  400  bushels  were  secured  in  the  **?^.^^ 
On  one  evening  it  was. decided  to  build  a  ^*^^  ^\i^ 
fence  in  a  certain  plac^  a  djatauee  ^  ^"^  ^^  t^ 
muster  volunteers  for  the  service.  In  ^^^^''^^^ 
following  day  the  posts  were  drawn  from  the  ^^^^ 
post-holes  dug,  mobi  of  the  rails  and  pickets  >*^®v^ 
mill,  the  fencd  put  up,  tod  half  of  it  pwntedJ  v:^ 
making  a  n6w  road  the  same  distance.  .  ^^.iitlr 

It  is  argued  here  at  the  North,  and  facts  abimdjj"^ 
prove,  that  free-labor  is  more  profitable  than  slaj 
as  well  as  more  attractive.    We  fblly  bdieve,  tod  «*r 


to  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  eotaditioni  of  ^'^•^^ 
Sodety  are  as  much  superior  to  the  hireling  sp^  ^  |^ 
North,  in  every  partieutar,  as  that  is  acknowledge 
better  than  the  slave-labor  systaa  of  the  Soutb. 
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The  cRamping  oppreseion  that  is  liroiight  upon  labor  by 
tbe  slavisli  ir)r«4era  of  iadivjditaIisiii~aDd  oompetition  fidls 
heavily,  mm  with  blighting  power,  upon  those  who  we 
dependant  on  their  labor  for  sabaiatence.  It  ie  ateedily 
and  surely  encroaehi^g  on  the  compmmHim  of  labor — re- 
ducing^ it  in  many  caaes  even  now  to  a  p<Hnt  barely  suffi- 
cient to  anpport  life.  The  growing  diacouiagement  and 
nuaeiy  of  this  state  of  things  is  beginning  even  to  alarm 
the  wovldi  To  eonect  this  evilr— to  free  the  laboring  class 
from  the  effsots  of  capital  and  competition — ^is  the  great 
problem,  that  the  world  (or  i^  least  the  r^bon  pact ^  it) 
are  aeeking  to  solve.  We  ate  bold  to  say,  that  with  ns 
that  problem  is  workad  out.  The  members  of  our  Aa^da* 
tion  were  of  the  usual  dasaea— laborers,  meohames,  farm- 
era,  and  professional  men  \  but  neither  in  theory  or  practice 
do  we  recogniaa  a  ^  laboring  cbas.'*  That  distinction  is 
held  with  us  as  a  ^relic  of  barbansto*" 

The  visible  proceeds,  the  actual  results  that  have  been 
produced  from  our  new  relations  to  la6or,  stand  and  show 
for  themaelves.  We  regard  them  thua  £ir  as  chiefly  inei- 
dental,  as  the  immature  achievement  of  a  transition  state. 
We  ate  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  physical  results. 
We  have  proved,  however,  that  in  passing  from  law  to 
grace  nodnag  has  been  lost  that  was  valuable  in  the  old 
sjrsteBi.  Unbelief  predicted  looseness,  un&ithfulness,  im^ 
becihty,  and  general  anarchy ;  but  instead,  the  fruits  have 
been  fidthfrdneaa,  efficiency,  order,  and  an  .organization 
glowing  out  cf  n'ta^  re&i/uMM,  as  mndi  above  the  organi- 
ssation  of  the  old  world  as  a  builder  is  above  the  house  he 
bnilda ;  or  as  a  company  of  organised,  competent  workmen 
are  better  than  the  machiuery  wliK^  they  <sreate  and 
superintend. 

BXiLLTHt  BTO. 

The  health  of  the  Association  continues  to  be  a  feet  of 
special  interest  Instead  of  the  vims  of  disease  there  is 
a  strong  contain  of  health  actively  prevalent,  to  which 
ervery  6ne  'finds  himself  exposed— exposed  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  Hvin^,  and  growing  youthful,  elastic  and  rugged* 
The  past  year  has  seen  not  only  the  absence  of  all  the 
common  Torms  of  acute  disease,  but  the  surrender  of  long« 
seated  chronic  complatala,  and  the  invigoratios-of  the 
constitutionally  feeble,  so  that  there  remains  now  in  the 
Association  not  a  sotitary  invalid,  or^Hie  who  has  not  his 
part  in  active  employment  and  usefulness.  The  robust, 
smiiiag  heidth  of  our  fimiily  of  duldren  is  a  constant 
occasion  of  thanksgiving  Id  God.  We  have  dispensed  as 
mvisd  with  the  empl<^ment  of  physicians  and  tne  use  oi 
medicine. 

Our  preservation  from  accidents  and  ^  shocking  casual!- 
ties"  is  also  worthy  of  note.  The  Asaociatba  has  been 
remarkably  exempt  from  things  of  this  tiature,  whidi  they 
ascribe  to  the  inaunmce  of  Pi^videnoe,  as  well  as  tha  in*- 
herent  v^lanee  and  clairvayanoe  of  apirituali^. 


up  to  God.  Feeling  in  our  hearts  that  they  are  his,  we 
believe  that  he  has  a  watchful  care  over  them — and  all 
anxious  solicit^ds  is  relieved. 

"  They  have  ail  needful  amusements  and  recreations,  and 
are  joyful  and  happy.  On  Sundays  they  are  distributed 
auiong  their  pare^  and  spend  the  day  in'  the  mansion- 
house  ;  but  they  return  cheerfullv  at  night  to  their  own 
house^  which,  being  only  two  rods  from  that  occupied  by 
the  parents,  allows  all  the  freedom  of  coromuuication  that 
is  desired.  Four  are  chosen  out  of  their  number  every 
Sunday,  who  are  each  put  under  the  spedal  charge  of 
parents  or  some  one  else,  and  live  at  the  mansion-house  a 
week.  All  enjoy  this  privitege  in  turn,  and  it  is  made 
pleasant  and  improving  to  guardians  and  children. 

^We  discard. the  practjoe  of  scolding,  fretting,  and 
threatening  them,  but  rule  them  by  love  and  instruction. 
We  seek  to  fitid  out  the  way  God  deals  with  u v  and  apply 
the  same  rule  and  theory  to  them,  anl  expect  more  from 
the  spiritual  influence  that  surrounds  them  than  fix>m  any 
rules  gr  precepts.  My  experience  with  them  has  proved 
to  me  that  it  is  hot  necessary  that  my  pbiloprogenitiveness 
should. be  Wrapped  only  around  my  own  children,  but  that 
it  is  large  enough,  when  given  up  to  inspiration  ^y  the 
^aoe  of  God,  to  encircle  and  shelter  all  in  its  arms.  ■  The 
idea  of  loving  them  as  Christ  loves  the  church  is  a  fruit- 
ful onCr  and  I  think'  applicable ;  and  by  following  it  out 
we  shall  deal  justly  and  honorably  by  all,  and  if  need  be 
sacrifice  our  own  private  happiness  or  lives  for  their  good.^ 


8CH00U — H.  J.   BSTVOURa   RXPOIvn 


CHILDREN'S   DEPABTJiKST.- 


C.   ACKLET  S   KBPORT. 


'^  In  this  department  there  is  a  great  savii^  of  labor, 
time,  trouble  an4  expense,  in  every  way ;  and  yet  I  believe 
the  children  have  better  attention  and  more  fiuthful  care 
than  they  had  in  separate  iamilies.  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  department  five  months,  and  am  convinced  that 
our  social  systeip  is  as  economical  in  respect  to  the  duties 
of  parental  care,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  dwellinja,  furniture, 
&c  Accidents  and  complainta  common  to  ueir  age  are 
quito  rare  amos^  the  children ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
the  care  andTattention  formerly  required  by  tny  fimaily  of 
only  three,  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. of  this 
nature  here.  As  to  quarreling  and  tumult,  so  common 
among  children,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  few  families  of 
ordinary  sixe  in  the  world  have  less  of  this  trouble  than 
our  oommumty-fanoily  of  forty-six.  The  cause  of  our 
prosperity  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  our  children  are  givenlject  19  f^^pt  is  exhausted,  and  an  appeal  to  books  b^nsomis 


"  Our  method  of  instructing  children  dififers  from  that 
of  ordinary  schools  in  many  important  particulan.  We 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  things  most  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  with  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yean^y 
are  their  physical  devek>pnkent  and  spiritual  interests.  We 
value  quietness,  obedience,  and  loving  hearts,  more  than 
intellectual  attaiuTnents.  We  labor  to  impress  on  their 
minds  and  hearts  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
the  devil  the  cause  of  all  evil,  wherever  it  U  manifested; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  good,  or  to  do  good,  is  to 
keep  in  fellowship  with  Christ  and  have  all  our  motives 
under  his  control.  The  result  of  this  management  is,  that 
the  children  are  very  quiet  without  legal  restraint,  are 
obedient,  ready  to  help  each  other,  and  enjoy  each  other's 
society.  The  labor  ot  takino;  care  of  them  is  very  small, 
and  is  constantly  growing  less.  In  proof  of  this  I  will 
state,  that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  those  that  are  from  two  to 
five  years  old  can  be  left  in  a  room  with  a  few  playthings 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  any  crying  or  disputing. 

'^Another  result  of  this  ^y^tem  is,  that  there  springs  up 
among  them  a  natural  desire  for  intellectual  improvement. 
Learning  to  read  and  write  is  with  them  a  tneans  of  social 
enjoyment;  and  we  see  none  of  that  pride  and  pertness 
which  characterise  precocious  intellects. 

^  Our  principal  business  with  the  children,  as  already 
intimated,  has  been  their  spiritual  and  moral  training. 
False  habits  acquired  in  the  world  have  rendered  such  a 
course  necessaryfor  alL  The  Bible  has  been  our  principal 
school-book.  We  find  more  in  that  to  interest  them  and 
to  enrich  their  minds  with  the  hestlcind  of  knowledge, 
than  in  any  other.  The  common  course  of  learning,  how- 
ever, is  not  neglected,  but  is  successfully  pursued  by  the 
school,  upon  the  following  plan  : — 

^  Conversation  is  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  comdiu- 
nicatiag  truth.  We  endeavor  to  get  the  whole  school  in- 
terested in  some  particular  branch  of  science,  and.  then 
make  it  a  subject  of  general  conversation,  the  teacher 
taking  the  lead.  In  Uiis  way  the  mtellectual  wealth  of 
each  becomes  community  property.  When  the  privata 
stock  of  information  which  each  one  posses^s  on  the  sub- 
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necps  flry,  the  reseiire^  is  entered  upon  with  cheerfulness 
arid  fToud  wilt.  Our  arfangement  places  each  m  the  capa- 
city of  a  public  officer  whose  bosinefs  It  is  to  report  to  all 
the  repuft  of  his  inquiries.  Th^  advantages  of  this  method 
are  apparent.  • 

*^  l>t  It  mnke!(  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  servant  of 
lore.  The  deficiencies  of  one  are  supplied  hj  the  fullness 
of  another ;  Atid  no  one  can  «iy  to*  tiis  neighbor,  *  I  have 
no  need  of  thee.'  2d.  The  honor  of  servinjj  the  whole  is 
a  more  healthy  and  powetitil  stimulant  to  activity  than  law 
or  selE^  interej^t.  3d.  The  pupil  will  gi^t  a  more  clear 
idea  of  tlie  subject  when  his  o^eCt  is  to  make  others  un- 
derstand it,  than  when  his  niotive  is  to  jvet  throua:h  a  reci- 
tation in  the  ordinary  way.  4th.  Tt  cultivates  the  social 
C«eutties,  and  brings  into  play  the  pk)wer  of  rendering  wis- 
dom available  lor  Uie  benefit  of  the  whole,  which  we  so 
much  admire'  in  the  true  gentleman.  6th.  All  science 
being  inseparably  connected,  as  History  with  Chronology, 
Geography,  ^^  a  more  flexible  or  fluent  method  of  study 
is  required  than'  that  ordinarily  pursued.  Our  conversa- 
tional process  enables  us  to  examiiie  truth  as  a  complete 
whole,  giving  each  branch  its  due  share  of  attention. 
'  ''^Our  experience  in  canyiBg  out  this  plan  has  thus  far 
been  very  successfui.  Though  scholars,  under  our  system, 
may  n<yt  dismay  so  much  rmmediate'  advancement  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  book -knowledge  as  others,  yet  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  have  a  more  complete  and  correct  idea 
of  truth  than  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  ^ools. 

*^  One  day  I  inquired  of  them  what  advantages  they 
thought  pur  school  possessed  over  others.  One  said — 
'\Ve  learn  more  about  iG^od  here  thftn  elsewhere.'  Aoio- 
ther — ^^  We  learn  more  about  love,'  •  Another — *  Vfe  do 
not  hav^  such  strict  rules.'  Ancther^^'  We  do  Hot  have 
so  miicb  quarrelhig.'  Another  aaid-^*  We  shall  g^  to 
school  alwars  and  ever  be  learning  something,  while  in 
dthef  schooH  we  have  to'  stop  learning  to  work  for  a  living.' 
Anotl^er  said,  ^he  was  not  oblij^d  to  go  so  ^,  and  niost 
freeze  before  he  reached  ^hbol.  Another,  that  '  she  did 
not  have  to  study  whto  she  iriui  tired  and  did  not  wish 
to.' "      •      '   .      '  ■  '  '  "      ' 

The  class  of  youth,  as  indeed  the  whole  adult  portion  of 
the  Community,  are  encouraged  to  fbrhi  themselves  into 
gfoups  and  circles  for  intellectual  improvement*     In  this 


We  should  define  it  to  be  the  art  or  ability  of  clota^  thi»<f$ ; 
the  ftiH  development  ead  ummpeded  action  of  all  oor 
powers  and  ikcultiea,  both  of  body  and  mind :  and  a  com- 
plete education  thus  defined,  ilnniies  die  ability  of  ddag 
everything  within  the  range  of  numan  capacity. 

**  An  education  of  this  tort  must  b^^  at  the  heart 
As  the  life  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  centnd  prindple  of 
all  goodness,  so  we  may  say  it  is  the  central  pnudple  and 
^nero:y  of  all  true  improvement  It'  is  by  the  spiritiul 
cultivation  and  discifilme  of  die  heart,  l^  tecnring  obe- 
dience and  subordination  td  the  will  of  God,  that  a  fbuQ- 
dation  is  laid  for  improvement  in  all  other  direodou. 
With  this  subjective  prepannion  of  the  heait,  the  energy 
of  improvement  will  spread  through  our  whole  nstore,  and 
fit  us  for  excellence  in  every  department  of  things. 

*^To  the  puKuit  of  this  universal  education  all  oor 
hearts  are  devoted.  We  find  ibe  love  of  God  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  improvement,  which,  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  must  be%lt  We  regaid  not  only  bur  hoan 
of  Htudy,  but  also  our  daily  employment,  our  hoars  of  re- 
creation, as  so  many  means  of  educatUig  our  powers,  sod 
perfecting  our  practioal'  ability  to  honor  God  and  serve 
each  other  in  evety  capacity.  We  do  not  confine  ourBelrea 
to  one  ooeupalion^  but  let  tbe  skill  and  ingenuity  which 
God  has  given  ua,  ^ork  itieif  out  in  every  direction.  Gifts 
and  knowledge  a#e  not  sought  for  the  mere  sake  aod  lore 
of  possession,  but  for  their  OBefulnesa  to  patiiotic  hearts^ 
as  helps  to  our  social  humofony,  ind  our  fi^lowship  with 
higher  itttelligenoes*  ' 

*^  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  our  system  of  edocatioii 
is  based.  It  il(  but  partially  developed  aa  yet,  but  the  re- 
sults so  fiir  are  very  satisfectory." 


w> 


fVom  lh«  LbMloo  WtdOr  Mhm. 

PAUPERISM  Aim  CBIMEl 

During  the  last  fifty  yeari  the  increase  of  working  meo 
in  towns  has  doubled  the  number  of  residents  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, lb  1888  M  PoohLaW  report  drew  attoitkm  to  their 
condition^  i^hich  was  foltewed^in  1839  by  a  farther  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  pobrer  .elaaaee.  In  1840  a  com- 
nuBsiou  was  graoled  focitheptirpose  of  iavcatigating  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitantii  of  gieai  towns.  The  te^olt  of 
their  inqmdes  showed  that  evils  of  the  most  afBietiDg  sa- 


way  the  sciences,  general  literature,  music,  and  the  arts,  ture  previailed  regarding,  the:  health,  and  oooibrt  of  the 


have  been  to  some  extent  Cultivated.  We  have  been  closely 
kept  thus  far  to  our  central  object,  spiritual  improvement; 
but  we  have  nic>  doubt,  that  as  fast  as  symmetrical  develop- 
ment demands  oar  Association  will  oner  the  most  perfect 
advantages  for  a  university  education.  In  our  social  me- 
dium knowledge,  as  well  as  everything  else,  is  invested 
with  a  warm  glory,  which  makes  its  pursuit  attractive,  and 
its  acquisitioU  easy.*        ,       .     '  . 

A  library  has  Lately  been,  fitted  up  in  t)ie  parlor  ojf  the 
mansion-house,  of,  about  700  volumes.  There  is  a  grow- 
i^g  appreciation  of  Music  in  the  Association;  and  our 
focilities  for  its  cultivation  are  valued  highly.  We  see, 
however,  a  sacredness  in  the  soUl  of  this  art  which  indis- 
poses us  to  trifle  with  or  prostitute  it  to  the  spiHt  of  mere 
sensual  amusement.  It  is  the  fitting  expression  and  oom- 
plenient  of  all  tbe  inward  harmonies. 

The  following  general  view  of  the'  subject  of  education, 
prepared  by  GkorokCaiipbeu.,  embodies  the  mind  of 
the  Association : — 

*^  Our  ideas  of  education  are  far  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  than  those  generally  entertained.  We  make 
it  the  b;u»n^  of  our  life.  The  hope  of  our*  calling,  as 
children  of  God  and  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  is  Eternal 
Life ;  a|id  an  education  tor  such  a  destiny  must  be  some- 
thing niore  &r-reaching,  extensive,  and  practical,  than  the 
mer^  bpok-knowledge  that  patoaa  for  audi"  in  tha  woHd* 


poor  in  krge  citiesL  In  1842.the  ie|^4f  Mr.  CbsdvidL 
fortified thatof  the  eoitawsidu,  and  in  1843  a comoittion 
was  appointed  by  the  right  Hon.  baronet  (Sir.  R.  Peel)  ^ 
inquire  into  these  tnattees.'  In  1644  the  first  leport  of 
that  comtoission  was  issued,  and  in  1845:  a  second  report 
appeared,  both  of  which  appttued  to  demooatiategroei 
negkci  in  large  towns  of :  all  regulations  for  the  health  tod 
comfort  of  the  working  claaMs^  In  1045  forther  proon 
were  obtained  of  the  extensive  injury  to  the  public  healto, 
arising  from  causes  capable  of  removal.  In  1^^^  J* 
Chiidrt^tfs  Emplojrniemt  Cotemfasion  reported  that  infte 
great  majonty  of  instances  the  plaeea  of  work  were  dwc- 
ti ve  in  ventilation,  iu  qleanVness,  and  that  noting  had  heen 
done  to  provide  innocent  $musement  and  healthful  ncx» 
tion  to  tie  children  employed  in  (actorie^  the  cmeop^ 
being,  that  their  moral  and  physical  biaalth  were  alike  w- 
jured ;  they  were  stunted  In  growth,  paJe,  and  sickly.  Tw 
state  of  things  retnained  to  the  present  day.  The  mb* 
maiy  of  the  rejKirt  of  the  KJhSldretfs  Eniplornent  Com- 
nnsiuon  was,  'that  in  a  larce  portion  of  the  tengdom  um 
moral  condition  of  the  diildren  was  lametotaWj  low,  m 


that  no  means  i^peared  to  exist  tff  effi^ctlug  any  i^PTT 
ment  in  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  yowitf  «»*• 
dren  employed  in  factories.  That  report  was  ™«^J° ''J^' 
ary,  1848,  and  since  that  period  notbing^fectualh^^ 
done.  Another  numetoasbo^oouiiflted  of  «atf  7*^'^ 
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hand-^looni  weavers,  dispersed  through  diferent  parts  of 
the  oonntry.    They  were  reported  to  be,  as  a  bo  )y.  in  a 
Biate  of  dtttress^  aaid  the  only  hope  of  improving  their  oon< 
dition  was,  Hhttt  thejr  should  betake,  tibemselvei  to  4:»ther 
avocationa  wherever  practicable,  and  nse  as  mneh  economy 
and  forethonght  aa  poasibie,  when  wi^^were  good.  There 
were  al^o  600,000  railwav  laborers  at  :work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  for  whose  comfort  and  means  of  liv- 
ing no  provision  was  nude,  and^who  wet)e  compelled  to 
live  in  close  and  unwholesome  dweltingS'  What  had  beeu 
the  effect  oC  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Legiadalure? 
That  there  had  been  an  immense  increase  of  crime,  pan- 
peiiam,  disease,  and  ditjoohlent  thr6ughoni  the  country  and 
an  exeeaaive  mortali^  among  the  mimbler  dasses,  whose 
expectations  of  life  was  ia  some  towns  only  20  year% 
while  that  of  the  upper, and  middte  classes  was  37  and  27 
years  i^eepectively.     The  illness  Axhq  preventible  causes 
was  doubled,  and  it  was  peered  thai  for  every  person  among 
the  working  classes  who  died  three  were  ill,  ahd  their  ill- 
ness exten&d  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.-   Crime  had  in- 
creased in  a  rapid  ratio.    iThe  oommittab  in  England  and 
Wales  had  iocreased  from  16,500.  in  1.821,  to  80,300  in 
1849,  so  that  it  appeared  crine  had  increased  six  times  as 
£a«t  aa  the  popt^tion  of  this  country.  The  summary  con- 
▼icdons  in  England  and  Wales  had  iincreased  from  14,800 
in   1837,  to  85,700  ina846.     The  number  of  prisoners 
brought  be&>fe  the  jli^tices  in  the  second  seaport  of  the  king- 
dom, was  in  1840,  17,400;  in  1842,  22,000.    The  com- 
n»itab  in  the  district  of  the  metropolttan  police  had  in 
creased  from  4,000  in  1840,  to  5,900  in  1847.    The  num- 
cer  of  persons  accused  of  crime  in-Fnnce  was,,  in  1825, 
7,000,  in  1885,  6,000,  and  in  1845  about  the  same  .num- 
ber aa  in  1885,  so  that  while  our  criminals  were  increauug 
at  this  rapid  rate,  crime  in  a  neighboring  country  was  al- 
most stationary.   If  honorable  gentlemen  opposite-believed 
that  crime  was  confined  prind^ly  to  our  great  cities  the 
retnm  showed  that  from  1808  to  1841,  in  six  agricultural 
counties,  with  an  increase  in  ^pulatioa  of  55  per  cent, 
the  increase  of  crime  was  eqUal  to  that  of  six  manufactu- 
ring towns,  where  the  increase  of  population  had  buen  equal 
to  92  per  tent     He  now  wish^a  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  houae  to  the  cost  to  the  country  of  this  neglect  of  the 
welfisre  and  improvement  of  these  numetxMis  classes.  From 
a  caleulatioa  made  by  a  commissioii,  it  appeared  that  the 
cost  of  crime  was  £11,000,000  per  aniinm.  The  poor-rates 
at  that  time  amounted  to  £5,400,000,  and  here  ke  might 
remark  that  the  poor-rates  of  1848  had  increased  10  or 
1 5  per  eent  en  the  former  year,  and  had  goae  on  increaung 
ever  since  1834.    The  cost  of  hospitals,. and  the  los^^  from 
illness  arising  from  preventible  causes,  was  £5,400,000. 
The  cost  of  police,  gaols,  transports,  and  penitentiaries  was 
estimated  at  £1,500,000.      AUogfothef  the  .  calculation, 
which  was  not  in  his  belief  exaggerated,  was,  that  crime, 
the  poor-rate,  hospitals,  loss  of  time,  and  other  causes 
which  would  be  aiminished  by  the  improvement  of  the 
condition    of    the    working    classes,    cost    the    country 
£27,500^00  per  annum  for  England  gnd  .Wales  alone. 
The  sum  total,  including  Irehind  and  Scotland  also,  was, 
that  there  was  an  expenditure  and  \om  4>f  £40,000,000, 
which  was  to  be  dinunished  gradually  and  effectively  by  ta^ 
king  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of; 
the  working  classes.    Their  ooncfition  had  never  yet  been 
looked  into  by  any  Government,  but  there  wete  three  tilings 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Qoverriment  to  do ;  first,  to  giye  the 
working  chases  instruction  far  their  obiklren;  secondly, 
protection  for  thttr  heidth ;  and,  thirdly,  fiur  play  and  rea- 
sonable fooilities  to  aid  their  forethought  and  stimulate 
their  industry*  Th^  poornnan^s  health  was  his  only  proper^ 
ty ;  but  the  House  had  only  jutt,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
passed  an  Act  of  PuhUc  Health.    He  trusted  that,  this 
nessim  weoU  he  fouad  to  be  4»r  giwit  bMefit  to  the 


working  classes ;  but,  had  we  had  a  council,  a  department 
of  state,  a  deliberative  bodytpr  «  standiiuj  ^mn;iittee  ;or 
commission,  composed  of  members  taken  from:  bqlh  sides 
of  the  House,  to  consider  these  subjects,  there  would  hajire 
been  a  remedy  found  for  these  great  eyik  long  before*  He 
asked  tde.  Houae  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  such'  a 
standing  council  or  department  of  state  to  inquire  wl^at 
practidu  measure  might  be  brought  foreward.  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes-  ..Wifh 
the  view  of  administering  these  .remedies  hesnogested  a 
cou^ocil,  pr  department  or  standing  committe,  indapendcfit 
of  party,  and  unaffected  by  political  changes]  and  be 
called  upon  the  House,  instead  of  lavishing'  money  jn 
erecting  gaols  and  workhouses,  and  in  experiments  upon 
hardened,  criniinals,  to  try  a  remedial  process  upon  the 
yoang  aa4  noeoiitaroinated* 


'  Vlmn  Ike  Maais  a^rtMr  of' Wktf^ary* 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

In  viewing  the  demoralization  and  misery  which  dii^- 
tinguish  the  less  favpr^dd  cUsses  of  British  s^iety,  it  is  ne- 
eessary  a  careful  attention  should.be  given  to  the  causes  of 
which  such  misery  and  demoralization  ar^  the  ejects,  and 
much.  cahn.  thoiight  devoted  tp  a  consideration,  of  (he 
means  by  which  those  cnuses — thos^  fruitful  sources  of 
evils,  aa  varied  as  th^y  are  dir^ul — may  be  destro^'ed ;  and 
<^uitting  a  purely  iibBtract  line  of  reasoning,  andi  mst^  pf 
lingering  with  the  remote,  fastening  our  attention  on  the 
4nore  i^^mtdiaie  causes  of  national  ^pavity,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  to  the  pressive  of  adcerge  99- 
ci  4  idrcumsUnnees  n^ay  tiie  degradation  of  our  laboring 
millioitt  be  ascribed*  We  believe  that  among  the  imm^ 
diate  causes  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things  we  are  now 
contemplating  a  ^want  of  edu^on,  in  tlie  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  a  want  of  regular  demand  far  lisbor,  and  a 
want  of  adt*qttAte  remuneration  for  the .  laborer*  wi^  he 
found  the  moit  prominent. 

.We  have  heard  mudi  of  late  of  the  rights  of  capital, 
and  the  claims  of  tbe  lauded  interest.     Hut  whilst  talking 
of  the  rights  of  capital  and  the  phunM  of  land,  in  the 
name  of  justice  let  us  not  forget  the  rights  (if  labor,  which 
is  the  only  capital  of  the  .|)oor  man,  ao4.  the  ^liim— ry^s, 
and  the  Divine  claim,  too — of  the  sons  and  dau^h;t:rs  of 
industry  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
iiritain  is  ready  enough  to  honor  wealth,  whilst  she  chur- 
lishly forgets  or  dishonors  the  industry  wh'.ch  (leatts  it 
Far  and  near  doee»  tbe  influence  of  Mainnson,  thi  Jugger- 
naut of  modern  times,  extend.  Ilia  worship  of  wealth  haa 
grown,  in  the  case  of  hosts  of  men  professing  better  things, 
into  the  merest  idolatry ;  and  no  affection  is  too  beautiful, 
no  daim  is  too  hojy^  no  tie  is  too  close  and  intimate  to  be 
sacrificed  on  that  tear-washed  altar,  which  rear»  its  pale 
form  mid  want's  overloaded  graves.     From  the  Morning 
Chrcnkle  reports^  it  appears  that,  pwing  to  the  .Hrulence 
of  competition  at  the  present  time,  both  in  the  trade  mar- 
ket and  in  the  labor  market,  the  wages  of  the  worker,  mors 
especially,  of  the  female  worker,  are  reduced  so  low  tiiat 
to  subsbt  on  them  is  impossible  \  and  hence  starvation  or 
the  workhouse,  theft  or  proititution,  assume  the  form  of  a 
necessity*    We  do  not  mean  .to  deny  that  this  state  of 
things,  mi^  be  .toucedto  the  fct'oi  of  oifuses  at  fre§mt 
beyond  the  control  of  the  employers  or  the  employed  We 
are,  however,  prepared  to  assert  that  the  laborers  of  l&ig- 
hmd  iii  modem  times,  are  hedged  about  by  cjroamstanoes, 
wluch  necessarily  depti\*e  them  of  the  freedom  without 
which  tiiey  can  enjoy  nothing  like  an  equsl  chance  in  the 
heated  listir  of  coniipetitiqn — that  capital  wiel<fe  an  unjustly 
prepondemting  weight  of  influence  and  powe]>— that  the 
advantages  of  improvement,  and  the  Ues  sings  of  civilitt- 
tioii l«jnimtod i» ly  the (sw| onn hAcdl/ b^ snidta  reaoh 
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in  a  form,  the  many — ^ihat  so  Ur  from  the  prospects  of  the 
laborer,  in  connection  with  modern  arrangemento,  waxing 
brighter,  those  prospecti  are  bat  growing  gloomier  if  hon- 
esUj  investigated—'for  in  the  &i  of  a  daily-increasing 
population  may  be  diaoemed  the  germs  of  a  yet  fiercer 
strife,  a  more  desperate  straggle,  an  overK»x>wd4;d,  a  glnt- 
ted,  and  hence  a  nelpless  labor-market 

Labor's  weaknen  ti  an  immediate  result  if  the  laborer*8 
isoiaiion  Enlightened,  virtuous.  Christian  union  is  neces- 
sary for  the  laborer^s  emancipation.  Cfombinaticn,  not  for 
the  purposes  of  aggressipn,  but  of  mutual  defence;  not 
to  keep  up  wages  by  arbitrary  force — a  simple  impossibili- 
ty—but to  turn  all  resources  to  the  best  possible  account; 
combination,  in  fine,  not  for  the  injury  of  capitalists,  but 
for  the  creation  of  capital  and  the  multiplieation  of  capital- 
ists. This  we  believe  to  be  the  mat  want  of  our  working 
classes  at  the  present  tim«i  Lai>or,  the  great  creator  of 
EnglandV  wealth,  does  not  enjoy,  in  modarn  England,  a 
fair  and  equal  chance. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  realized  as  iodependence 
for  labor  so  long  as  we  have  to  contemplate  a  glutted  la- 
bor-market. How,  then,  is  labor  to  be  socially  emancipated  ? 
How  can  its  scattered  and  isolated  forces  be  so  or^ntzed 
and  directed  as  to  succewfuUy  resist  the  downward  pres- 
sure imposed  by  an  inordinate  competition,  firom  which,  at 
present,  there  seems  no  escape  t  We  deny  that  the  chan- 
ges, on  which  our  mind's  eye  is  now  so  fondly  and  hope- 
fully fastened,  can  be  brought  about  by  Government  inter- 
ference. 

In  emi^ticm  we  discern  the  germs  of  ftitnre  blessings 
to  humanity,  the  extent  of  which  it  were  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate. An  emigration  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  humamty  would  claim  the  respect  and  earnest 
co&peration  of  every  philanthropist  It  appears  to  us, 
howerer,  that  the  man  who  relies  on  emignUion  alone  for 
the  relief  of  the  labor-market  is  fahrly  chargeable  witii 
taking  a  yery  narrow  and  partial  view  of  that  vast  and  im- 
perious labor  question,  which  might,  without  exaggeration, 
be  stvled  The  Qweiion  of  the  Age,  It  may  be  pertinently 
asked  whether,  amongst  the  working  classes,  there  does 
not  exist  the  germs  of  a  power  which  but  needs  arousing, 
developing,  and  organizing,  to  secure  for  them  a  larger 
share  of  comforts,  a  genuine  independence,  and  a  social 
position  of  dignity  and  happiness,  without  violence  being 
done  to  existing  interests,  without  any  vain  attempts  being 
made  to  realize  the  dreams  of,  literal  equality,  of  which 
poets  have  sun^  and  orators  have  declaimed ;  and  above 
all,  without  anytning  like  antagonism  being  encountered  on 
the  part  of  the  laborer  towanl  the  titled  and  wealthier 
classes  f 

Now,  if  capitalists,  by  codperation,  can  complete  works 
which  in  their  capacity  as  individuals  were  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  i^  by.  a  combination  of  possessors  of  capital 
thb  land  is  covered  with  railroads,  our  seaports  provided 
with  docks,  and  our  towns  with  club-houses,  why  may  not 
onr  laborers  combine  and  co5per&te  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  capital  on  their  own  account,  and  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  contingencies  insepar- 
ably connected  with  competition,  and  enabled  to  partici- 
pate more  largely  in  the  bles$>ing8  of  civilization !  It  is 
<|aite  true  that  in  his  present  state  of  isolation  the  laborer 
is  helpless  and  dependant,  and  the  idea  of  his  creating 
caplttl  preposterous;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  when  banded 
with  his  fellow-workers,  and  cooperating  with  them  in  the 
task  of  production,  instead  of  competing  with  them  for 


mancipation,  "^ine  working 
classes  are  poor,"  we  hear  some  sceptic  exclaim,  "  and  hence 
how  are  they  to  become  manufacturers  and  traders  T 
Granted ;  but  ia  those  sturdy  arm^  those  ftkUful  haada, 


those  active  brains,  there  are  mines  of  wealth— yei,  lidHs 
boundless :  bat  organiae  those  separate  forces,  and  settimi 
to  work  harmooioualy,  each  fov  each,  nd  eackfordl 
Labor  is,  after  all,  but  wealth  hi  embryo,  and  os|nUlbit 
labor's  hoarded  fhiiti.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thoogkt 
imposuUe  for  the  labor  which  produces  wealth  for  othen 
to  produce  sudi  wealth  for  itaelf  f  How  happens  it  tint. 
whilst  we  confide  to  labor  the  task  of  ereititig  new  eipitil 
for  the  capitalist  we  doabt  its  ability  to  nrodooe  apitil 
whose  results  shall  appear  in  smiling  fiioea,  mastering  rraKl 
genial  hearths,  in  a  wamng  pauperism,  and  an  angmeDliiii 
hap^neas. 

We  shall  doabdess  be  reminded  that  the  woHdngdan 
are  destitute  of  the  ci^yital  requisite  to  make  asUrt,  ad 
hence  that  all  onr  exbortationB  are  in  Tsin.  To  the  na^ 
tion  made  we  assent,  but  we  altogether  deny  the  loind* 
nesB  of  the  inference  drawn.  The  woi^ing  dasm  iodttd 
lack  capital !  They  occupy  the  jmnm  departmeot  of  tiie 
commercial  world,  and  hence^  as  we  reouurked  before,  tb^j 
are  individually  powerfess.  Bat  a  poand  ii,  after  lU, 
nothing  more  thain  an  ag^gregate  of  so  manj  jmim,  ud 
hence  the  miUume  with  their  pence  need  not  desfair  of 
creating  capital,  however  much  they  may  he  sneered  at  br 
the  humdrede  with  their  pounds.  xjeX  any  penon  csicsiite 
the  amount  of  capital  which  were  created  in  a  single  jev, 
if,  say  ten  tkoueeukt  men  and  women  hud  by  twopaiafgr 
wedky  and  he  will  at  oaee  petcesre  the  fares  and  troth  rf 
our  observationa.  Why,  ample  capital  troaid  be  tha 
created  for  the  puvpose  of  an  experiment  as  to  the  pndi- 
cabrlity  of  association  on  the  part  of  our  toi&ig  oami 
for  the  social  elevation  of  their  oixler ;  an  illustration  voold 
be  afforded  of  what  our  laboring  miUions  mi^i  acoaoiM 
were  they  only  virtuoo^  united,  and  determined;  sod  the 
foundation  might  be  laid  of  that  feir  and  maaly  oodpcntin 
which  ia  as  thoroi^ly  distinct  from  everything  amitlueil 
aa  it  isy  m  all  senses,  entitled  to  the  commeodatioD  aid 
encouragement  of  all  persona  who  woold  behokl  the  kbonr 
intent  on  working  out  his  own  salvation  from  the  ooimi' 
tional  bondage  whose  fetteia  hamper  him  from  the  cndie 
to  the  grave. 

Of  course  the  success  of  soch  an  experiment  woold  de- 
pend on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  parties  engiged  in 
it.  Much  patience  and  discretion  would  be  neeenirj- 
many  aaorifices  called, for — and  boats  of  difficulties  hsre  to 
be  encountered  and  surmounted.  All  this,  we  admit;  bot 
surely  the  prize  of  social  independence  is  worth  some  bit- 
tling  for :  m  such  a  cause--^  cause  identified  with  tiie 
ear&ly  dostiny  of  future  generations — men  way  well 

**  Leani  to  labor  and  to  wait' 
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ON  BOOKS  WRITTEN  FOR  WOMEir. 


BT  GBRALDXKX  B.  JBW8BUBT. 


We  are  not  advocates  for  that  tribe  of  worb  ^^^^ 
of  late  abounded,  written  for  the  express  benefit  of  tw^ 
male  sefx.  Women  seem  to  be  regarded  as  patent  ww 
upon  which  every  new  adaptation  of  Uw  and  dnty  insj  w 
tned  with  impunity.  The  **  Missions  of  Women,^  «« 
''Duties  of  Women,'*  **  Women  as  theyshooldbe,  •» 
the  whole  scbo<jl  of  the  *»  Women  of  England  "  booljt» 
all  unmitigated  twaddle.  Thw  only  go  to  prove  one  ttoij 
which  is,  ttiat  the  condition-of-women  ouestion  »  w J  J^ 
unsatisfectory  sfcite.  The  •'  Speci6c8,''  **  Batens,"  «w  J^ 
fiillible  Remedied''  which  in  times  of  pestalenoe  pA  «^ 
their  pretensions  to  save  the  world,  only  p^w  "J 
general  sickness  of  the  oommanity-4»d  rid  titft  wj 
new  revelations  in  the  art  of  healing  have  ^\f^' 

Women  aanaot  be  soorishad  on  "^  PrnpiKod  F<K»t  "* 
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is  it  at  all  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  meat  cat  Binall 
and  all  the  bones  carefiillj  removed,  ttr  fear  they  should 
be  choked  withaL    The  whole  school  of  that  literature,  spe- 
cs all  j  dedicated  to  the  use  of  women  is  worthless,  and  utterly 
inadequate  for  tKe  purpose  of  nutrition  to  any  female  mind 
beyond  ooafirmed  idiocy.    Its  products  are  absolute  and 
uuredeamed  traah,  whm  thair  faalta  are  not  of  a  graver 
die^  by  the  ioculcatioD  of  false  morality  and  bad  principles 
in  a  vehicle  of  washy  senUmentality  about  female  grace, 
and  the  ^  virtues  that  men  mo 4  admire  in  women.**    One 
irvork  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  mirror  for  young 
-womeii,  reoommeDds  the  grace  of  '•  a  gentle^oned  voles'* 
on  this  ground"— and  inen  are  throughout  made  the  utti- 
mate  court  of  appeal,  as  to  the.  beeomtngness  or  de^rable- 
ness  of  every  qu:dity.    The  work  in  question  ^^oes  on  the 
principle  of  treating  women  as  well-behaved  slaoes,  u^ful 
and  safe  property  to  their  husbands ;  a  certain  long-suflfer- 
ing  inferiority,  a  trembling  love,  and  nnUmited  obedience 
areincnleated.  Men  arepaiBted,  elfish,  egotistical,  brutal-^ 
and  yet  to  them  pbeai^nce  ii^|^reached  as  due — beeau$e 
they  are  men :  no  higher  reason  i^  asked  or  given.     Hints 
abound  a^  to  the  dexterity  required  *'  to  mana^^e  them," 
the  difficulty  of  making  them  have  reason ;  their  imbecili- 
ty and  arbitrariness  are  painted  with  a  spirit  which  thews 
an  extensive  and  unfortunate  aoquaiotaoce  with  the  ^nobler 
gender ;"  but  the  collar  of  subjection  is  only  the  more  firmly 
riveted  on  womeh  for  each  folly  or  vice  which  might  show 
how  Httle  right  (fivine  there  is  to  exact  it     Certainly  the 
men  gain  little  by  all  this  senility ;  they  are  held  up  &^ 
a  race  peculiarly  liable  to  be  duped.    ^  Managing  a  hus- 
hand"  is  a  bet  distinctly  recogniaed  as  a  sure  and  certain 
mode  of  success,  and  fiiintly.  reprobated ;  the  reprobation 
being  as  a  feather^s  wei;j^ht  in  the  scale  against  the  ^  success  " 
pois^  in  (he  other.   All  th»  is  bad,  is  fnlse^is  disgusting  \ 
and  yet  the  work  in  qneaiaoo  is  one  which  ^husbands  are 
recommended  to  hay  fi>r  they  wivM,  brothers  fxr  their 
sisters ;  it  keeps  up  its  price,  and  numb^rleu  large  editiit^ns 
of  it  have  been  sold  and  are  now  selling.  God  hel|)  woniep 
when  such  as  these  are  their  teachers  t 

What  is  the  generation  of  Women  likely  to  arise  from 
•neh  teaohing !  Neither  women  nor  children  are  to  be 
written  down  to  with  impnnity ;  their  moral  growth  is  dia- 
tortedt  is  impeded-r-they  become  a  generation  of  rickety, 
imbecile,  dangerous  beings;  dangerous,  becau^  inferior  or 
equal  to  men  as  the  case  may  be,  they  have  an  immense 
amount  of  power  and  influence,  of  which  they  cannot  be 
deprived,  and  which  they  ai«  ntteriy  unfitted  to  exercise 
lor  the  welUbeing  of  the  human  race.  Itseems  to  be  oon- 
sidered  that  women  require  spedatly  diluted  instruction  to 
meet  their  capacity.  Botany  for  ladies,  science  for  ladies, 
morality  for  women,  are  all  mtrinsically  worse  than  worth- 
less. Women  do  not  need  to  have  thetr  knowledge  diluted 
for  them,  like  spirit  so  many  degtees  ^  beknr  proof^*  but 
they  do  need  before  all  things  to  be  treated  like  rational 
beings,  to  be  allowed  moraOy  as  well  physically  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise ;  they  need ,  to  learn  whatever  their 
time,  talent^  or  means  enable  them  to  learn  ;  thoroughly 
and  unaffectedly  to  be  taiight,  as  men  are  tausrht,  like  ra- 
tional huxan  beii^^B,  and  not  as  female  specialities. 

It  would  provoke  laughter,  if  the  results  were  ftot  so 
{jsttal,  to  see  how  women  have  their  "*  views,**  their  '*  princi- 
ples,** their  ^  duties,**  and  their  mode  of  conduct  dictated 
to  them,  as  if  ^  that  little  world,  made  cunningly,**  the 
hunnu  heart  of  one  entire  half  of  humanity,  were  as  easily 
to  be  tracked  in  alt  its  windings  and  reoeasea  as  the  lid>y- 
rinth  of  the  Boshenrille  Gardens,  It  is,  a  great  mercy 
that  it  is  "  He  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid  **  who  at  the 
last  day  will  judge  women^-and  not  any  poor  phrase- 
making  human  heing. 

Women  have  always  been  cruel  to  each  other.  Men 
bM  att  partknlariy  wi^  aooieadbd  in  fidlMi^;  tla^ifN^ 


tie's  injunction  to  **  love  as  brethem,**  but  they  live  amongst 
each  other  like  turtle-doves  compared  to  the  sisterhood  ol 
women.  The  reason  is  that  women  are  trained  to  lead  a.i 
entire  rtUuive  Ufe,  and  they  are  slenderiy  endowed  wit^ 
moral  coura^. '  They  depend  upon  what  is  thought  of 
them,  and  dare  not  be  strong  in  their  own  convictions ; 
therefore  the  temptation  to  enhance  themselves  and 
find  favor  with  their  masten  at  the  expense  of  other  wo* 
men. 

The  law  of  morality  will  never  be  complete  until  women, 
ceasing  from  traditions,  shall  utter  what  is  the  conviction 
of  their  own  consciences*  Hitherto  men  have  made  laws, 
men  have  been  puUic  opinion,  and  women  have  had  to. 
accede  to  both  under  heavy  penalties  for  heresy.  ^  The 
fear  of  men  bringeth  a  snare,**  as  one  of  the  old  prophets 
emphadcally  said  long  ago.  This  fear  is  peculiarly  eu'^nar-^ 
ing  for  women ;  and  untirthey  can  see,  and  feel,  and  respect 
their  own  oonscienees  they  cannot  adequately  discharge  the 
sacred  duties  which  have  baen  appuintod  to  them  as  wives 
and  mothers. 

Women  are  the  household  god^ — ^the  true  Lares  and 
Penates — -from,  whom  all  home  influences  and  fire-side 
blessings  distil. 

-  The  home  in  whidi  wonien  dwell  is  not  an  inferior  state 
to  that  world  lying  beyond,  into  which  men  go  forth  to 
work,  to  legislate,  and  to  make  money,  **Tbe  things 
which  are  seen  are  not  made  of  those  which  do  appear,** 
and  takien  only  as  dead  material,  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
and  business  <^  men,  are  as  circumscribed  and  poor  as  that 
material  of  houses,  servants,  and  domestic  routine,  out  of 
which  women  have  to  manufacture  their  lives.  The  true 
value  of  life  is  not  in  the  multitude  of  naaterial  things,  but 
in  the  living  spirit  which  pervades  the  material  fact^i — in- 
spiring the  mcjst  common  duties  with  a  meaning  beyond 
what  can  be  uttered.  There  i^  a  side  in  the  life-occupations 
both  of  men  and  wonien  which  stretches  away  from  ''  the 
ignorant  present,**  and  unites  theirs  to  the  diviue  and  iu- 
Hnite  life  in  which  we  ^  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Every  duty,  however  trivial,  that  is  honestly  done,  is  not 
tbe  mere  fiict  of  a  thing  done,  but  is  the  attempt  to  realise 
the  idea  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  all,  and  which  insnuret 
the  denre  to  do  all  that  ""the  hMid  find^tli  to  do.**  It  is 
this  ideality  which  makes  the  essential  difiference  between 
what  is  noble  and  what  is  sord.d.  It  dwells  equally  in  low 
duties  as  in  the  high  destinies ;  it  is  this  aspiration  which 
**  magnifies  our  life  **  and  *^  makes  it  honorable.** 

The  destinies  of  men  and  women  touch  each  dther,  but 
do  not  drcumacribs  each  other ;  each  have  their  own  lifo 
springing  up  within  them,  and  it  is 'their  own  individual 
life  which  women  need  to  be  taught  to  recognize  and  to' 
reverence ;  and  not  go  through  their  work  with  ^eye  ser- 
vice as  men-pleaserv* 

Women  are  before  all  thingi  MOTRBua;  to  them  is  com* 
mitted  the  whole  cradle-time  of  humanity.  It  is  thair 
teaching,  their  impress,  which  js  given  to  the  generation 
about  to  inherit  the  future.  It  earnestly  concerns  women 
to  keep  their  inner  life  free  from  mean  aims  and  unworthy 
thoughts,  that  they  mav  go  on  from  strength  to  strength 
and  accomplish  the  work  which  is  iriven  them  to  da 


Why  not  improve  at  the  suggestion  of  another ;  it  it 
sttll  thy  own  mind  that  acts? 

W«  hold  three  relations,  the  first  to  the  divine  source  of 
aU  things  tbe  second  to  those  among  whom  we  live,  the 
kst  to  ourselves. 

Events  stand  as  it  were  beyond  the  thaeshold;  they 
know  nothing  and  can  tell  us  nothing,  *tii  the  soul  that 
decides. 

All  tilings,  thyself  indnslve,  are  in  process  of  change 
ao9  deoiqr. 
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CHSISTIANITT  AND  SOCIAUSBL 

'  A  curious  history  might  be  written,  If  need  were,  of  the 
opposition,  on  religious  grounds,  made  by  Church  dignita- 
ries and  laymen  to. some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  and 
improvemeBtB  that  have-eter  blessed  the  world.  GaKleo 
was  imprisoned  for  iunerting,  contrary  to  Seriptare,  the 
central  positaott  of  the  sun.  Newton*8  statement  that  the 
stars  were  probably  suns  like  our  own,  each  the  center  of 
many  worlds,  was  ridiculed,  and  called  forth  a  book,  by 
some  bishop,  to  prove  the  idea  jUse  and  anii-scriptttraL 
When  Mvs.  Montidgn  Wiight  the  practice  of  -inoculation 
into  England  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  the 
work  of  the  devil;  nay,  it  was  proved  to  be  antichrist 
itself.  Geology  has  been  supposed  to  come  in  direct  colli- 
sion wi^  the  bMk  of  Genesis^  and  wdk  upon  workhas 
been  written  to  bend  the  facts  of  the  one  to  the  statements 
of  the  other.  Scotch  divines  of  a  modern  date  fear  that 
Etherization  will  virtually  annul  the  primitive  sentence 
passed  upon  woman^  and  therefore  denotmce  its  asa  as 
sinfid.  Mesmerism  is  looked  upoii  in  sobm  qvaKers  as  the 
effidct  of  diabolic  agency,  and  we  believe  its  use  was  actu- 
ally prohibited  in  Italy  some  years  since  by  a  I^pal  man- 
date. In  these  United  States^  books  are  written  by  reverend 
authors  to  show  that  Phrenology  is  but  another  name  for 
litalism  and  infidelity^  and  last,  though  not  leasts  the  arch 
heresy  Sodidism  loqms  fearfully  up,  and  awakens  the 
thunder  of  the.  pulpit  and  religious  press.  Two  instances 
of  this  hostility  to  the  sodal  movement  having  lately 
ooeaired  in  «  neighboring  city,  we  are  ioduMd  to  stale 
what  a^peisr  to  be  the  triie  rdationa  betweeh  Christianity 
and  SodaliBm. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  d  wonder  how  intelligent  clergy- 
men, pious  and  dncere  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  should 
raise  theis  Toioes  i^;ainst  a  Reform  movement  which  is  at 
once  the  mosib  comprehensive,  the  most  radical,  and  the 
most  peacefiiT  of  the  age.  Opposition  from  such  quartevs 
Can  proceed,  we  are  sure,  only  from  erroneous'  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  Socialism,  and  which,  we  are  equally  confident, 
most  give  iray,  aftsr  an  impaitiia  and  unprejudieed  ex- 
ammation  of  the  subject.  On  any  other  suppoeiUon  thui 
this — of  false  impressions  concerning  Sodalism,  the  hostility 
of  the  Pulpit  and  leligiotis  community  in  general,  to 
what  multitudea  of  intelligent  and  good  men  believe  to  be 
the  greatesi  reform  movemeftt  of  the  age-na  xoost  nnao- 
countable. 

Is  it,  indeed,  pretended  tha^  the  great  aspiration  ^nd 
yearning  of  the  age  is  for  the  realization  of  human  brotha^ 
hood,  for  union  of  interests,  for  cooperation  in  indujitry, 
for  the  devatkm  ciallto  an  equal  chance  to  -denrefop  their 
natures — ^for  the  opening  of  spheres  for  the  fiill  activity  of 
eveiy'man;  for  complete  as  well  as  universal  education — 
for  competence  to  all ;  for  a  harmonic  oider  of  society.  Is 
tdl  this,  for  this  is  Socialism,  opposed  to  Cbristianity.f  If 
so,  then  have  we  yet  to  learn  what  CSmstianitgi^iai .'  We 


have  always  supposed  it  to  consist  in  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  love  f(M*  the  neighbor  as  for  ononis  self;  and  that  tha 
love  to  God  could  be  manifested  or  flow  ilreely  back  to  iti 
source  only  through  the  medium  of  benevolent  actions 
toward  others ;  and  that  just  ^  for  as  any  one  does  what 
he  cm  to  relieve  human  wretchedness  and  ignovanoe ;  ai 
for  as  he  makes  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to  pupplj  the 
material  wants  and  through  th«e  the  spiritual,  reqaiis- 
ments  of  his  fellow  men ;  as  &r  as  he  tries  to  affi)rd  them 
the  means  of  foeding,  clothing,  and  ahdtering  ihgk  bodi«i 
and  so  to  order  their  actifity  diat  their  minds  maf  be  free 
to  grow  out  to  their  fdl  dimensions,  and  thus  ni<^  tmlj 
imag^  forth  the  Divine  mind ;  as  for  as  he  seeks  to  remore 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  endeavors  to  remore 
men  from  temptation,  and  from  whatever  in  th^  mode  of 
life  tends  to  degrade  and  drag  them  earthwald,  and  sob- 
stitues  instead  all  influences  that  can  draw  them  Hearen- 
ward ;  as  far  as  he.teadies  that  all  inen  are  brothers,  the 
children  of  one  Father ;  that  therefore,  as  brothren,  as 
members  of  one  Hnmanitaiy  body,  thus  meniA^erB  one  of 
another,  they  should  put  away  all  sources  and  oecasiou  of 
mutual' discord,  strife,  jealousy,  and  animo^ty,  and  activelj 
•employ  all  nutans  offered  by  religion  and  sdence  to  pro- 
duce' oidefi  harmony,  and  unity  between  man  and  man, 
community  and  community,  nation  and  na^n,  undl  the 
eiitire  race  on  the  globe  should  be  as  one  man,  in  wiU,  in 
thought,  and  in  act,  and  thus  subSmely  mirror  forth  the 
Tri-unity  of  God  Himself  so  for,  we  have  always  thonght, 
as  these  were  the.  aims  of  any  man,  or  body  of  mea,  were 
they  identical  with  the  aim  of  Christianity.'   . 

Sod^^m  opposed  to  Christiatii^  and  the  Bible  \  once 
more  we-excLum— ^or  the  position  ttppears  too  inoonoeir" 
ably  absurd^  too  glaringly  folae,  to  be  listened  to  quiet!/. 
Why^  the  very  odntraiy  is  true.  Socialism  spiiiigs  from 
the  BiUe.  E  is  Christianity  stinggGng  to  become  piacti* 
cal;  struggling  to  escape  from  Its  long  impriwnmeot  in 
Church  ceremonies  and  dead  creeds,  and  to  become  a  lin- 
ing, visible  form  of  collective  humanity.  It  ia  the  legiti- 
mate and  natural  wcxking  out  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
human  equality  and  brotherhood.  Its  prospective  lesnlt 
is  precisely  that  which  would  be  attained  at  onCe,  this  rerj 
day,  if  all  men  were  Christians.  Why,  only  look  at  the 
matter.  Was  not  the  very  first  outward  nwmifestatioD,  of 
the  Christian  spirit  among  the  primitive  eonvei^ts  at  Jem- 
salem  SocialiBm  of  the  most  ultra  kind—commanism  of 
the  fir*t  water  f  Turn  to  Acts,  2d  chapter,  '44th  tewe  :- 
'*  And  aU  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  Mnfl 
in  comnumJ'  Again,  4th  chapter,  S2d  verse  ^-"  And 
the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  wm  of  one  beait 
and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  soght  of 
the  tUngs  that  hd  pomessed  was  his  own,  but  (A^y  W  fl^ 
thin^  in  eommm,''  Yet  the  Church  of  the  present  dsy 
seems  horrified  at  the  veiy  thoughte  of  such  ^''ff'^^^'^^'^ 

flieologiana  test  tbe  validity  of  their  ^1^^^^ 
by' their  agreement  or  non-agreement  with  the  c^  * 
the  Pritaitive  Christians.  Let  them  be  conasfent,  ftcw- 
fore,  and  test  the  righteousness  of  their  practice  V  "» 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church.  A8ibUv»8«»^ 
rmimpik  wi0dd.bei».  weBtoepfaw  ^  i%  «^  *'^^ 
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however,  modified  bj  the  then  ttndifl^Teied  Sri«Doe  of 

But  iC  SoeialisBi  was  the  finj^  a»d  most  luitiual  nsult  of 
Ghristiamt^^.whj,  it  v^aj  be  asked,  wa9  it  npt  continued! 
We  MXiBw^^^rbr  twp  rBaaoDfl,:   . 

Ilir9^  on  ncQOiuit  of  the  eentiines  of  pena^otion  vhicb 
the  .churdi  underweiit ;  gad  aeoondlj,  becfiuae  Qiii&4aiuiy 
was  ftown  upon  the  hard  and  Atony  gfvmqd  of  Gredaiii, 
Bom«D«  and  Barbaria  sqciiJ  life.     Whut  with  eonfficto, 
first  with  the  PhiloflOfAy  aud  Idolatry  of  apeient  eiviHsi^ 
lion,  imd  the  heatheiusm  of  northern  hordes  *,:  next  with 
the  giant  power  of  papacy,  and  lastly,  with  lihe  hydra- 
headed  crmd'teligum  <d  Protestantism,  the  Christian  life 
of  Charity  has  been  hard  put  .to  it  to  l^p  itself  aUve. 
Nevertheless,  through  all  the  stoim  and  taapest  of  its 
Enropaga  career  Ciuiitianify,  from  the  infinity  feree  of  the 
Divinitj  within  it,  has  ^yer  .shone  on,  brighter  and  s^tt 
brighter,  calming  the  commoUons  it  itself  aroused,  produr 
cing  change  after  change  for  the  better,  aad  affecting  a 
tbooaand  ameliorations  in  the  feelings  thoughts,  social  in* 
teroourse  and  habits  s>i  mankind,  by  a  process  both  direct 
and  indirect.     Thus,  through  a  multitude  of  obstacles, 
raised  by  human  jignocanoe,   superstition  and  ambition, 
Chnsti^ly  has  fought,  and  is  yet  fighting  its  way  bade 
to  the  Socialism  of  the  .primitive^  uncorrnpted  church  at 
JerusalenK    But  as  it  is  the  only  religion  of  Freedom  and 
of  Progress  it  has  had  to  contend  for  the  liberty  of  man 
in  cdl  his  relations;  and  beginniog  with  the  highest,,  or 
that  which  is  indispen^ble  to  the  freedom  of  the  rest,  vis:' 
with  his  relation  tp  God,  the  first  outbrealf  of  its  under- 
current, activity  in  men^s  minds,  was  the  great  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Sixteenth  Century — the  burstiog  of  the  bonds 
pf  Papal  thra]<lom,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment  in  matters  of  fiiith.    This 
was  the  first  step  of  Christianity    toward,  the   universal 
emancipation  of  mankind  from  all  kind  of  temporal  do- 
minion.    , 

its  next  step  was  to  greatly  assist  in  enlightenrng.  men 
as  to  their  true  relations  to  each,  other  in  the  State.  By 
teaching  the  Fatherly  character  of  Grod^  and  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  dim,  it  gave  a  great  additional  impulse 
to  the  Divinely  implanted  love  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence in  eveiy  man.  Hence  the  more  modem  struggles 
throughout  Christendom  for  political  liberty,  which  is  the 
attempt  to  assert  man^s  collective  right  to  self-government 
m  dvil  matten. 

In  the  United  States,  these  two  gneat  questions  of  ReU- 
gious  and  Political  liberty  have  been  settled  to  some  extent 
In  Europe  it  can  be  but  a  matter  of  thne.  But  wiU  the 
progtessiva  qpirit  of  Christiadlly  <(tx>p'here  t  By  no  mean^. 
As  it  has  began  with' Uberafting  the  higiieatelemeBtof 
maa'a  nature-— it  cannot  stop  before  it  has  also  freed  him 
in  the  lowest  As  it  has  libentted  his  leligions  ooaseienee, 
kwill  ako  free  him  in  the  sphere  ef  his  physied  aotiviCfi— 
fr^  him  in  his  labor,  firee  him  in  his  ev^-day  and  hourly 
working.  Christianity  requiina.  freedom  of  .the  Hear^  Ihe. 
Head,  and  the  Hands — ^fi^eedom  in  the  Chureh,  -freedom 
in  the  State,  fii^eedom  in  the  workahopL    The  mligkNi  of 


and  constraint  It  demands  freedom  for  nsan  in  all  his 
modes  of  activity,  not  only  in  his  religious  and  political 
but  also  in  his  sociid  and  industrial  relations.  Christianity 
will  liberate  ihe  wnoin  man,  body  and  soul-^-stops  not  at 
one  part,  but  will  v&Bxii  the  most  extreme  vessel  and  fiber 
of  Ae  body,  sbdal  as  well  as  individual.'  It  fs  not  content 
wiA  freeing  his  cotndence  from  the  control  of  seff-irtyied 
infallible  diurch  Councils,  and  allowing  the  right  of  prtvats 
judgment.  Vdther  is  it  content  to  free  him  finom  the  des- 
potism of  one  or  a  few  follow  mortals  no  better  or  worM 
than  himself-— and  giving  him  a  voice  in  the  r^ulation  of 
the  State;  bat  it  goes  beyond  regions  and  political  liberty, 
which  are  only  meoilf  to  a  higher  en^  fti^  <tope  wA  lintil 
with  their  sM  it  has  Ao  freed  man  from  the  des|)otasm  of 
outward-  dreanetances — from  the  nstniints  i^oa  .his 
innate  powem,  ari^ng  from^  disol^ier  in  his  iadostrial  irela* 
tions. 

As  there  'can  be  no  liberty  without  order,  or  order  with- 
out Liberty,  and  as  order  is  the  form  of  Kberty  and  the 
avenue  to  it,  tbeirefore  the  mission  of  Christianity  In  the 
mateiiAl  isphere  is  to  fUde  maA  from  the  thraldom  of  mat^ 
ter  in  all  branches  of  industry — ^in  all  the  rektions  of  labor, 
by  redudng  it,  with  the  aid  of  sdence,  into  order  and  uni- 
ty with  his  natural  powers,  so  that  fSt  may  have  their 
proper  scope  of  action ;;  ju^  as  its  mission  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  h  to  fr«e  hitn  fry>m  the  thraldom  of  sin  by  bringing 
all  his  auctions  into  unity  with  the  Divine  will.  As  Chris- 
tianity is  Divine,  and  therefore  univenal,  and  designed  to 
permeate  and  vivify  the  entire  length,  breadth,  and  height 
c^  mans'  natui^  ft  stops  not  till  it  has  gone  to.  the  very^ 
bottom,  to  the  fortherest  extreme  of  that  nature  and  its 
waot%  t&ere  to  lay,  by  the  scientific  organization  of  in- 
dustry, the  foundation  of  a  more  glorious '  temple  for 
its  indvrelling  presence  than  it  has  ever  yet  inhabited  among 
men. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,-— 
which  is  the  spirit  of  Freedom,  of  light,  of  Progress,  so 
far  from  being  opposed  to  Socialism,  or  any  kind  of  human 
advancement,  is  the  very  origin  and  source  of  all  onward 
movement,  and  by  its  veiy  nature  opposed  to  all  stand- 
still philosophy.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  most  read  and 
taught,  there  we  are  sure  to  find  the  greatest  activity  of 
mind  and  development  of  human  energies.  Wherever  it 
is  withheld  fix>m  the  people,  there  we  find  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  social. stagnation.  Por  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  contrast  Catholic  with  Protestant  countries. 
As  long,  then,  as  the  Clergy  proclaim  tlie  Christian  senti- 
ment they  roust  expect  to  see  its  fruits,  even  though  it  be 
in  a  way  for  which  they  are  unprepared. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  show  that  Christianity  and  Soci- 
alism are  not  in  opposition.  Let  us  next  consider  Socialism 
as  js  great  meam  subservient  to  the  spread  and  promotion 
of  Christianity.  w.  h.  ic 


4*» 


'^  Examine  what  nsfturs,  requires  of  dieev  then  raiiga  thy- 
self to  her  dfctates,'  unleai  something  opposes. 

To  him  whose  mind  fis  properly  ordered  a  word  will 
Qten  floiva  ta  axpel  hbih  foar  aisd  donow. 
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MUTUALBT  TOWNSHIP. 

Mr.  J.  K  Ingalls. 

Dtar  Sir. — ^In  your  articlQ  ia  a  late  number  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  entitled,  "  A  Practical  Movement  for 
Transition,''  you  Mty,  spenking  of  the  ^  Constitution,^  which 
lbm»  a  part  of  the  communication,  tha,t  ^  it  ia  presented 
•  •  .  .  rather  to  invite  criticism  with  a  view  to  in^prove- 
ment  than  as  a  perfected  instrument  .So^  without  further 
apology,  I  will  make  a  few  suggestions  which  may  aid 
you  in  iutu^e  deliberations  on  the  subject  you  seem  to  have 
so-  mudli  at  heart. 

Aht.  3,  Memk9rMp.  The  laws  of  the  State  where 
you  lecate  may  roadet  it  neoessary  to  be  more  ezchimve, 
coofiaii^  membeiAip  or  the  right  of  voting  to  i^ssideats 
and  fuU  partners.  This  matter  (the  right  of  fotiiig)  should 
be  definitely  arranged  before  subscriptions  are  taken. 

'.  Asa  4  seems  to  me  open  to  several  serious  objections. 
It  provides  for  two  kinds  of  residents ;  those  who  may 
co&perate.  and  those  who  may  cultivate  a  portion  of  the 
land  for  their  ^  per:ftonal  benefiti''  which  latter  are  to  have 
the  use  of  the  soil  reni/ree. 

One  kind  of  membership  would  be  preferable  ;  but  if 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  two  kinds  then,  I  think, 
it  would  be  best,  and  just|  and  equitable,  to  assess  upon 
each  lot  of  the  whole  domain  a  tax  or  rent  accordi(ig  ^ 
the  estimated  values  thereofr-said  rents  to  be  paid  by  the 
individual-interest  oocupiers  for  ^uoh  lots  as  they  appro- 
priate, and  by  the  association  on  all  the  remainder  of  the 
domain.  It  should  be  suffident  in  the  total  amount  for  all 
the  strictly  public  expenditures  of  the  Township,  such  as 
for  schools,  roads,  tribunals,. town  hall,  police  (if  any),  fire 
department,  i.e.,  engines,  &c^  representation  in  leigislature, 
&c  It  is  not  only  just  and  equitable  to  tax  the  soil  for 
such  purposes,  but  it  is  the  most  feasible  plan  of  taxation 
that  can  be  devised.  T^im  tax  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  rent^  i^nd  it  does  not,  in  any  good  sense, 
militate  against  the  idea  of  free  soil.  The  same  end  may 
be  obtained  by  renting  at  public  biddings  or  appraisal,  for 
a  term  of  years,  with  a  provision  in  the  leases  that  the 
lessee  shall  have  the  option,  at  the  expii^tion  of  the  lease, 
of  taking  the  premises  at  the  new  appraisal,  or  of  taking 
his  chance  at  a  new  bidding ;  and  in  case  he  does  not  re- 
occupy,  the  new  occupant  shall  lease,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  belonging 
to  the  former  lessee ;  or  the  township,  at  its  option,  may 
take  the  improvements,  and  pay  the  owner  therefor,  and 
re-let  at  a  correspondingly  enhanced  rent  The  surplus  of 
such  rents,  if  any,  after  paying  all  public  expenditures, 
should  be  divided  among  all  the  occupiers  or  residents 
upon  some  equitable  scale  or  proportion.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  to  be  a  Transitional  movement,  I  would  not  bind 
those  who  hire  or  occupy  a  portion  of  your  domain  not  to 
pay  wages  for  such  occasional  help  as  they  may  need. 

Aet.  5.  In  this  ^de  yon  propose  to  guarantee,  with- 
out dimimilion  of  value,  the  re-payment  of  subaeriptions 
or  investments.  fTo  propose  this  secaiis  to  me  to  be  unwise, 
for  two  leasons.  Ist.  It  may  not  be  jMtsi6l«,  and  for  acme 
yeaift  m  aU  probibilit^  would  not  Wi    It  would  he  Unty 


to  lead  to  constitutional  demands  upon  your  resooreo, 
which  you  oouid  not  meet,  and  so  to  alienations  and  nii 
understandings.  2nd.  It  would  open  wide  the  door  bt 
the  dissolntion  of  the  assodation.  In  all  such  *enterprini 
there  always  are  some  who  soon  grew  eokl  and  disaflkted : 
these,  upon  the  first  dnup poiiitment  or  raisanderstaiidiDg, 
would  demand  that  tlieir  interest  should  be  pot  io  proeess 
of  liqaidflidoa,  and  should  the  <HBturbance  be  geoenl  the 
effisct  would  be  fsieA.  The  old  method  of  representing  is- 
vestments  by  transferable  stock-  is  tmofajectionable— espe* 
c'ally  when  guarded  by  a  eonstitational  provisbn  that  oolj 
resident  stodtfaolders  may  vote,  and  by  a  eonditkm  that 
whenever  a  stockholder  noshes  to  eell  his  stods  he  sbsll 
firitt  ofiler  it  to  the  association;  Hie  provisioii  that  no  Pre- 
noium  or  Interest,  -or  Divide<id  to  Cental  sbaU  ever  be 
aHowed,  ia,  I  Aink,  the  meet  important  and  fundamaUal 
in  the  instnniieht  It  mm9t  sdoner  or  liter  underlie  all 
sodal  refamw. 

Art  6.  Whv  should  those  who  work  for  their  indiridiui 
interest  parfidpate  in  the  guarantees  spedfied  in  the  previ- 
ous clause  of  this  artide-^nb  provision  bdng  made  for  tbeir 
contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund.  ^  An  e^sttoUf  contri- 
bution to  the  funds  set  apart  for  such  object"  would  not  be 
easy  to  determine :  ah  attempt  to  arrange  it  would  be  likelj 
to  lead  to  ififlSculty.  Here  is  another  objecBon  to  tbe  two 
kinds  'of  members.  IT  tHehr  interests  are  to  be  kept  distinct 
in  part,  will  it  not  be  best  to  keep  them  as  mudi  dbtinct 
in  details  as  possible. 

Art.  7  appropriates  a  portion,  not  exceeding  one  quar- 
ter of  the  yearly  products  for  incidental  expense  ic  If 
the  expenses  actually  exceed  one-fourth  must  the/  not  be 
paid!    Then  why  limit  this  appropriation f 

Art.  8.  If  I  understand  this  article  it  diacrimiottai  in 
its  awards  to  labor  between  those  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  prospectively  remunerative  labor,  and  those  who  bare 
been  employed  in  immediately  remunerative  labor^-pajiDg 
ihe  latter  at  once  and  the  former  by  stock  or  capital  Tbii 
could  not  hare  been  your  intention.  The  provision  that 
no  employment  shall  have  a  higher  eoropensation  than 
another  is  manifestly  unjust,  inasmuch  as  some  kinds  of 
labor  are  more  exhausting  and  repulsive  than  otberi,  sna 
should,  therefore,  be  pAid  for  accordingly.  The  only  tffe 
rule  here  must  be  based  upon  (he  fundamental  principle 
of  making  the  attraction  proportioned  to  the  destiny. 


4»< 


SKETCH  OF  HIRAM  POWtX. 

Has  the  penon  moods  f  Feltgreat  poweritfizst»  aiif 
I  could  see  through  eveiything— «ow  exhauatioa  an4  isd* 
nesa.  Quite  an  ezoitaUe  penop.  ImpivaMon  ef  powtf 
and  self-contiol^which  it  ia  aaaeasaiy  to  exeiette.  Mors 
lAtwaidly  than  inwardly  quiet  la  not  this  one  wbokrvts 
n«taMff  I  see  mowitftiiM  and  a  wariatj  <if  bea«ti&l  1^ 
s(iqpe»— canseis  4e. 
'^Moitntwna-^-^ueh  as  yon  have  seen  T 
Ko-«  range  of  mountaina  in  the  dirtaaoe-*  ^ 
range  nearer^  and  alopea  to  the  a  )a— vilU^  or  dvteis  «> 
Mldii^  nm  tka^alltt^  km  flafc-wM  linU^ 
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pointB  of  land  mniiing  out  into  the  sea— which  stretches 
far  away  in  the  distance. — ^How  lovely  the  sunset! 

This  glow  of  feeling  has  passed  away — ^there  seems  some 
care  npon  his  mind,  some  anxiety.  Is  he  with  those  near- 
est and  dearest  ?  It  seems  as  if  it  were  care  for  the  absent, 
and  as  if  the  scene  iiaturally  suggested  the  thought  of 
those  for  whom  he  is  so  anxious, 

A  person  of  warm  feeling*— now  a  feeling  of  sadness. — 
He  seems  not  wally  happy.  He  is  seeking  for  what  he 
has  not  found^-yet  I  think  he  w^l  find  it.  His  aims  are 
high.  He  seeks  repose*-serenity — ^there  is  much  in  him 
that  prevents  his  obtaming  repose.  A  strong  will— which 
both  hinders  and  helps  him.  He  could  not  conquer  himself 
without  it  ,         .  . 

Has  he  not  great  love  for  the  fina  arts  t  How  very  ex- 
dtable.— How  much  the  beautiiul  excitee  him.~I  so  enjoy 
a  landscape  when  I  see  it  with  an  artist^a  eyet  Does  he 
not  draw?  I  am  in  a  gallery  of  paintings—^nd  now  in 
one  of  statues.  Here  is  one.  A  light  figure  resting  on 
one  foot— seems  ready  to  depart— as  if  just  going  upward, 
yot  with  such  love  and  blessing  for  those  it  leaves  a^  if 
bearing  them  all  up  m  its  heart.  It  is  foil  of  beauty  and 
power,  encouragement  and  hope — ^tlwi  vhole  feoe— the 
whole  figure.  I  shall  idways  be  bettor  for  having  seen  this 
figure.  Heie  are  Bnany  atelnes,  but  tUa  one  arrails  my 
attention. 

He  seems  to  see  into  the  soul  of  things.  If  the  character 
were  not  so  deep— if  there  were  not  so  much  in  it  I  suppose 
1  could  say  more  about  ii  ,  ^ 

•«  Frost  o' th*  mouth  and  thaw  e' ttf  aOndL" 

Does  not  this  person  delight  more  in  forms  and  outlines 
than  in  colors  I  Ck)lors  do  not  come  before  me  frequently 
now. 

This  person  has  not  yet  Mveakd  himself  fWly.  Some- 
thing prevented  him  ftom  acting  himself  out  It  may  be 
in  outward  drcurastances — I  hope  so. 

".What  does  he  do  beside  sedng  into  the  souls  of 
things  r 

He  tries  vb  express  his  own  souL  Kd  I  tioiaay  he  was 
an  artistr  Is  he  poor!  Is  he  married t  For lus art's 
eake  it  would  be  better  if  he  were  not — Anxiety  for  his 
wife  and  children  trouble  him.— He  is  not  whdlly  strong- 
is  he  ?  though  stronger  than  most — He  cannot  bear  to 
subject  his  wife  and  children  to  all  they  would  have  to 
endure,  and  therefore  does  npt— cannot  follow  always  the 
bent  of  his  genius*  and  this  is  a  source  of  disquiet  to  him. 

Necessarily  he  must  haVe  been  an  ^st,  and  he  has 
chosen  the  right  art  for  him,  but  it  has  been  an  injury  to 
him  to  visit  galleries.  He  admires  the  works  of  others  so 
much  that  he  is  tempted  to  copy.  The  ideas  suggested  by 
some  of  the  beautiftil  stntues  around  him  compel  him  to 
make  something  to  rhyme  with  theioi 

Many  persons  are  interest£L  in  him  but  few  appreciate 
him — ^he  has  more  in  lum  than  they  know. — ^He  is  not 
ambitious-^he  is  not  tohoUy  himself,  and  I  C»r  will  not 
be— will  not  do  justice  to  himsell  He  is  gienerous.  Ha' 
great  Ideality. 


^Does  he  express  his  thoughts  easily  in  his  art  f* 

Certain  thoughts.    It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  his  higher 
pirations. 

^If  he  had  never  seen  a  statue  would  he  make  themT 
Yes— it  is  a  necessity  of  hia  nature — ^he  could  not  help  it 


litnattire  anir  %xt. 


Chbist  jun)  THE  Pharisees  npon  the  Sabbath;  with  a  Con^ 
sideration  of  the  Clebot  and  the  Church.  By  a  Student 
of  Divinity.  Sometime  Student  of  Law.  Boston :  Beta 
llMh,  86  ComhilL  1860. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  « latter-day  pamphlet*^  Ttte  style  is 
somewhat  Carlyleish,  with  lather  more  of  the  rssor  and  pepper. 
There  is  evidence  of  scholarship  and  good  taate.  It  recognizes 
the!  *  necessity  in  Nature*  for  a  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest 
Ulastrated  by  some  important  fkcts  snd  statistics. 

The  last  30.  pages,  on  the  "  Church  and  Clergy y**  eontain 
about  as  shrewd  and  truthful  statements  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
Too  sharp  and  too  plain  for  anybody  but  lovers  of  <*  strong- 
meat*'    There  are  passages  of  great  beauty  in  it. 

<«  What  ia  a  priesthood  in  its  veiy  theory.!  The  worid  baa 
never  had  a  pnestbood  of  Progress,  of  the  in6nite  and  undis- 
covered Tnith.  But  a  priesthood  is  conservative  and  stationary 
in  its  very  idea.  They  seek  not  undiscovered  truth ;  they  are 
eulUvators  of  the  known,  of  what  Is  already  learned ;  ana  it  is 
a  part  of  their  iUth,  as  it  is  for  tMr  inteiest,  to  teach  that 
(bey  have  reeeiTed  the  acne»  the  Uwt  iwetetion,  of  truth. 
They  have  seized  upon  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  precipitated 
It ;  and  the  Heavens  are  shut,  and  they  will  stand  by  that,  as 

*  The  plan  He  shaped  His  worlds  and  aons  by.' 

In  them  truth  beeomea  fossilized.  Need  I  remaik  upon  the  dead- 
ening, the  soul-stifling  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  upon  the 
human  mind,  whose  very  life  consists  in  progress,  whose  vi(al 
air  is  growth  ^«-lfot  In  all  natme  is  there  such  a  thing  known 
as  atttdiiig  atflL" 

**Qiie  ka^wa  not  well  how  to  eharaeteriae  the  pieaebers  and 
preai^bing  of  the  present  day.  They  reoiind  us  of  the  old 
Egyptians  in  their  care  of  the  state  of  the  dead.  As  these 
prepared  with  spices  and  unguents,  and  swathing-bands,  the 
oemes  of  the  departed  for  the^  fotura  li^  so  do  the  former 
sNiMai  with  iheir  homilies  the  aoala  of  their  haaiers,  aad,  aa 
it  were,  ticket  them  to  the  ulterior  world.** 

*^  Every  church  should  be  turned  into  a  lecture-room.  'EYetj 
church  should  be  a  Lo.well  Institute ;  and  more  and  better.  It 
shocdd  be  a  Rotal  Societt.  There  sliould  be  contributions, 
and  readings,  and  reeitationa,  aad  diasaBaiods,andeonverMitio08v 
and  all  society.'' 

**  Each  society  will  still  want  a  teacher  who  may  go  before 
and  indicate  the  way.** 

**  Great  numbers  are  attached  to  existmg  churches  because 
there  is  nothing  else ;  because  this  is  the  only  soda]  institation 
which  wB  haveb  it  is  only  because  these  havekad  a  flMmopoly, 
that  they  exist  at  all.  Let  this  new  movement  be  but  once 
begun,  and  we  think  its  success  is  certain.  Oh !  who  has  es- 
timated the  capabilities  of  this  day  of  rest  T* 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  hia  di^tparagement  of 
spiritual  influences,*  such  as  come  ft'om  the  surrounding  heavens, 
and  the  true  and  beautiful  intercourse  which  does  indeed  exist, 
higher  and  more  natund  than  any  of  earth.  This  is  the  curse 
of  modem  advanced  naturalism.  It  has  no  proper  fkith  or 
idea  of  a  spiritual  world  in  its  connection  with  this.  But  let 
those  who  want  a  good  "  latter-day  pamphlet*^  buy  this. 

*  The  author  ianoi  aware  that  he  does  diaparage  them.  He 
recogniziBa  them  so  fiur.  as  he  sees  them.  **  The  wind  Uoweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  we  know 
not  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one 
that  ia  bom  of  the  spirit.* 
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THE  TWO  BURDENa 

BY  SUHTT  BTJR&ITT. 

Tot  Fnurr  Burdxvw— Afl  the  tazaa  ttiat  oppr«M  tbe  iddas. 

them  by  waiB  pmi  and  .ware  vroapeotiYe.  ..Theee  are  the  only 
bardene  which  the  people  of  any  eonatry  leek  All  othw  ex* 
penaea  of  their  gOTernoieiit  would  eeaicely  be  of  a  feather's 
weight  to  them.  Let  us  weigh  theee  two  burdens,  and  see 
how  hesTily  they  bear  upon  the  peopIe^s  shouMers.  The  war* 
del^U  of  the  natiom  of  theeiviltoed  world  amowit  to  £diOOOyt 
000,000,  or  50,000^000,000  fraiioa;  The  aumal  teterast  of  this 
sum  amooals  to  £100,000,000*  or  3,000,000,000  Awies ;  and 
this  the  people  must  pay  every  year.  Let  as  estimate  the 
value  of  this  amount  in  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  one  million 
of  persons  are  employed  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotlandi  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  that  their  wages  average  10  shillings, 
or  l^i  fWincs  per  week.  Thus  the  amount  paid  to  all  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  that  country  is  £26,000,000,  or  650,- 
000,000  ihmcs  per  annum.  Then  the  annual  interest  of  the 
war-debts  of  the  nations  of  Europe  would  pay  for  all  the  labor 
neceaoaiy  to  cultivate  four  such  islands  as  Great  Britain  to  its 
present  perfectioti  of  agHonttmra)  aeienee.  Or,  that  interest 
exceeds  tiye  whole  amount  paid  for  the  labor  employed  in  pro- 
ducing  food  for  man  and  beast  in  Great  Britain^  France  and 
Germany.  This  ia  the  burden  which  past  wars  have  in^MMed 
upon  the  industrial  daises  of  Europe. 

Th«  Ssoosm  BtKDm.— This  Is  the  annual  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  future  wars  between  civilized  nations.  According 
to  the  best  authorities  tiiese  preparatioos  cost  the  people  of 
Europe  £260,000,000,  or  5,000,000,000  flraneseveiy  year.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Europe  will  not  average  more 
than  ten  IVancs  a  week.  Then  the  sum  annually  expended 
upon  standing  armies  and  i^avies  would  pay  the  wages  of 
10,000,000  agricultural  laborers  for  a  year,  or  the  wages  of  all 
the  persons  employed  in  Ulthig  the  earth  In  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  worid«  Thus  there  is  more  pud  every  year  for  pre- 
parationa  to  destroy  men  on  the  field  of  battle  than  to  all  the 
plowers,  sowera  and  reapesa  of  GhviatendoiB.  We  hope  oar 
eonHveatal  hvathren,  our  Miow*woiifng'  men,  will  eompie- 
hend  these  fiiets,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  serious  consi. 
deration. 

Let  us  weigh  the  two  burdens  together,  and  we  shall  have 
£900^000,000,  or  7,500^000/100  fhuwB,  whieh  the  industrial 
populations  of  Europe  are  paying  every  year  ftir  the  glory  of 
wars' past  and  prospective.  This  sum  exceeds  the  amount  paid 
to  all  the  agriealtond  laborers  empl<^ed  on  the  andaoe  of  the 
glebe. 

ft  abseil  an  fhe  proftts  of  all  the  o^rftal  invested  in  oom- 
meroe  and  mauufacturea  in  the  civilized  worid,  at  the  net  gain 
of  12^  per  cent 

It  exceeds  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  which  has  been  estimated  at  £280,000,000  per 
annum. 

It  would  pay -the  rent  of  30/)00,0Q0  of  comfortable  dwell, 
bgs,  at  the  rate  of  £10  or  250  francs  each  per  annum ;,  which 
would  accommodate  150,000,000  persons,  or  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. 

It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  15,000  miles  of  railroad 
every  year,  at  the  Ate  of  £20,000,000  |»er  anter 

It  would  employ  2,000,000  school  teschers,  each  with  a  salary 
of  £150,  who  would  histructall  the  children  on  the  globe, 
between  the  age  of  5  and  18  yearsk 


Such  is  th«  weight  of  the  tWo  boidena  whidh  wais  psst  and 
prospective  have  anposed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  of 
Christendom.  Who  can  wonder  that  there  is  sp  much  powrty, 
ignorance,  and  miseiy  everywhere!  Shall  the  sword  dcrour 
forever  I  Brethren  of  the  continent,  will,  you  not  unite  with 
your  brethren  hi  Great  Britahi  and  America  in  the  grand  eflbrt 
in  which  they  are  engagied,  to  drive  war  as  a  monster  canmbil 
from  tile  society  of  nationaf 


ji^^^ 


^Hf 


ujoaomjlmnms  nr  BiaHoroKiJiv^^H^ieta  on  Um 
BBomlt  and  sanitary  eeQdi«lo&  of  Birmingham  are  ifveoiog 
kifmjreAUkwe^i^AMB  Bmm^gham  e^utie.    The  de- 
scription  of  the  lodgjng-house  system  as  It  now  exists  in  that 
town  reveals  tacts  as  disgusting  uid  disgraccfW  to  a  civiUzsd 
country  as  any  that  have  been  made  knOwn  by  the  metropoliUn 
eorrespondent  of  the  Cknmide.    If  possible,  the  immorality, 
HHh,  and  heatheidrfi  e<mterapt  fof  d^ney  wl^  dbtmgnish 
tlw  lodgbgwhomes  0f  BinBingtem  is  wma  than  Loadoo  k- 
eelC    Of  their  piMMeea:t6  epeaie^  diseaso  the  Mlowmg  wil 
enable  us  to  judge »-^ Our  readefaeau  f^k^H  adequate  idet 
of  the  desolate  appearance  of  a  lodging-Jxrose  without  wpect- 
ing  one.    The  furniture  of  the  OQmmon  room  is  composed  of 
a  bench  or  two,  (perhaps  a  settee,)  a  table,  and  a  couple  of 
stools,  the  only  article  of  any  value  being  a  coKJer  or  iron 
boiler  for  water.    The  fhmlture  of  the  bed-rooms  invariably 
consists  ofstump  bedsfesds,  with  mattresses  Udd  on  cord*,  nst 
sacking,  And  severed  with  H  dirty  and  nigged  eheef,  Oe  upper 
ooverinsr being  aonethiieaa  eonessondhif  abeet  and  a  mrk, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  sack  alone.    In  only  two  hoases  fans 
we  seen  a  r^gulariy^made  bed,  and  even  these  were  anytiring 
but  clean ;  for  the  bedclothes  are  rarely  washed  or  changed. 
Other  furniture  there  is  none ;— we  do  not  recollect  seeiqg  mote 
than  one  house  hi  whksh  there  was  a  table  in  any  bed-room, 
and  in  this  eaee  the  tehle  waa  phaMd^m  a  oemer  behind  a  bed, 
so  that  U  might  not  be  peed.    Prom  these  causes  of  filth,  com- 
bined with  the  dirt  of  the  unWaahed  lodgers,  the  want  of  vcn- 
tilation,  the  smallriess  of  the  rooms,  and  theii-  crowded  state, 
what  wonder  that,  in  the  summer  heat,  wheu  all  these  efibtia 
are  eoUeoted  ib  adonse  inaas,  diwaae,fever^andefarieraabonld 
arise;  or  whet  woflder  that  eonsumptioa  should  be  busy  with 
those  who  live  in  so  impure  an  atmosphere  I  The  only  wondsr 
is  that  the  people  contrive  to  live  at  all."    And  yet  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  profits  upon  the  outlay  for  the  r^nt,  Ac*,  of 
these  moral  and  physieal  pest-houses,  amounts  to  the  enormotii 
som  of>sAtihilradii9idjl^l«reeRl/    The  writen  in  the 
(HteUe  add,  '^  We  ban  only  suggest  one  direct  remedy  for  this 
wretehed  state  of  afiOuss,  4md  that  is»  the  eatabUahment  of 
Model  Lodging-houses  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  Lon- 
don.   Whether  undertaken  aa  a  work  of  charity  or  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  they  would  be  sure  to  repay  their  founders, 
either  in  diminishing  vice  and  misery,  or  in  returning  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  capital  invested.** 


•^B9^ 


TsB  '^Tritck'*  Svstsh.— In  Stafllbrdshii«,  whera  the  shorn- 
hiable  system  tf  « truck**  has  so  long  beiea  adopted,  the  work- 
men sre  forming  sootetiea  in  order  to.  Iiee  themselvee  by  a 
simultaneous  effort  from  the  hateful  thraldom.  In  Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston,  Wednesbury^  and  fieegley,  aasooiations  of 
this  kind  have  been  formed.  A  speaker  at  one  of  the  meetings 
said,  the  other  day,  he  had  just  met  a  woman  with  a  basket  of 
groceries.  He  asked  her  where  she  had  puivhased,  and  what 
she  had  paid  for  them.  She  said  at  the  toaMby  ahop^  and  thst 
she  paid  £1  la.  4id.  lie  aoeompaniedber  ta  »  neighboriag 
grocer  who  valued  the  gooda  at  I69.  Ijd. ;  ttms  there  was  a 
dear  losa  of  6s.  throu^^  the  knavish  system. 
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Ths  Txr  ifODu  AoTrf— On  Tneaday  the  nort  muneroiM 
dd^Utaoii  tliat-liM  yet  waited  on  tbe  QovemiDeat  oa  ilie  «ib> 
}e^  i»f  the  Tta  Heme  fiilU  lud  aa  Jatemeir  withXoni  J. 
RoMell,  Sir  i.  Gny  being  ileo  preaeDt  Lord  J.  MaDoers  in- 
troduced the  depntation,  and  kU  UMAi^mtm  alio  addressed 
by  Lord  Harrowby,  Dr.  Burnett,  Yicar  of  Bmpford,  Mr.  J  Fiel- 
den,  Mr.  W.  J.  Foa^.MJP.^  Mr.  Muntx,MJ*.^Mr.  Aglionby, 
MP.,  and  sevenUotber  members.  The  remarks  of  the  speakers 
were  confined  to  the  ststement  ^f  t^e  ((rest  advantages  wb^h 
barejefaltedto  the  operatives  wherein  the  act  has  eotne  in 
force.  Mr..  J.  Mills,  a  work.ing  man,  said  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  npon  the  advantages  winch  had  resulted  to  the  openh 
tivesi  and  especially  to  his  own  family ;  he  had  10  children, 
s^ven  of  whom  worked  in  the  mill — three  girls  and  fomr  boys. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  httve  one  girl  working  by  **  shifts  ^ 
and  there  wivb  a  marked  difference  between  ber  progress  and 
that  pf  the  ethi^r  two  jnnce  the  Ten  Hoqrs  Act  came  into 
operation.  The  two  that  wer^  working  JO  hours  had  learnt  to 
read^and  write:  they  could  now  make  their  own  clothes  and 
do  many  domestic  duties  they  never  knew  before,  whilst  the  one 
that  was  working  by  **  shifts  **  had  made  no  progress.  In  fact 
he  thought  it  cruel  to  ask  her  to  attend  to  those  matters  after 
she  had  been  13  hours  in  and  about  the  mill.  Lord  J.  Russell 
**  listened  to  the  statements  with  great  attention,  and  thanked 
the  speakers  for  the  information  conveyed,*^  His  LerdRhip 
then  bowed,  ''and  the  deputation  withdrew,  much  satisfied  with 
the  reception  they  had  met  with.** 


visits  to  the  prisons,  peniteotiarieai  fnd  other  receptacles  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  vicious.  Mrs.  Carlisle  is  within  a 
month  of  seventy-five  years  old,  and  her  teal  in  the  decline  of 
life  to  benefit  mankind  is  almost  wiexampled.  Mothers  and 
children  are  the  especial  objects  of  her  anxious  concern. 
Traveling  at  her  own  charge,  delivering  free  lectures,  and 
making  it  matter  of  much  earnest  prayer  that  she  may  be  an 
instrument  of  blessing,  there  is  no  wonder  that  she  haa  gained 
over  to  the  temperance  cause,  within  a  few  days,  ^  numerous 
host  at  Barton,  Barrow,  Brigg,  and  Wrawby.* 


^mi 


Ths  Hebitagb  of  Wa&. — ^Nine-tenths  of  the  National 
Debt  of  Crreat  Britain  were  contracted  for  carrying  on  war 
ilgainst  France  alone..  Thus  the  people  of  that  countiy  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  £26,000,000  eveiy  yesr  since  the  battle 
of  Waterioo  in  interest  on  that  part  of  the  national  debt 
created  by  the  >vara  vith  the  French, .  If  Enghmd  had  beea 
defeated  and  disarmed  'forever  at  her  first  battle^ with  her 
neareat  neighbor  would  not  thai  defeat  have  been  a  blessing 
to  her  popnUtipn,  compared  with  all  the  victories  she  ever 
ivon  !  If  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  risen  up  and  aubjop 
gated  ber  to  a  foreign  rule  could  they  have  imposed  a  yesrly 
tax  of  X36,00p,000  upou  her  people !  Let  us  weigh  this  bur- 
den then.  There  are  1^00,000  agrici^tural  laborers  employed 
on  the  whole  isLind  of  Great  Britain,  whose  weekly  wages 
averagie  ten  shillings  each.  Then  this  million  of  agricultural 
laborers  receive  jS26)000,000  a  year,  or  a  aum  nearly  equal,  to 
the  intereat  of  tbiU  part  of  the  national  debt  contracted  for 
waging  wara  with  France  alone.  Thus  these  wars  devour 
every  fartbii^g  of  the  wages  paid  to  all  the  agricultural  Ubor- 
ecs  bestowed  upon  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  And 
yet  all  these  wars  have  been  declared  groundless  by  the  Eng^r 
lish  Government  and  people  1 


^— ' 


Female  LBcrmin. — ^It  is  becoming  mere  and  moie  fkvqnent 
to  see,  in  provincial  papers,  annooneements  of  leetures  on  the 
most  abstruse  subjects,  by  mesdamefe  and  mademoiselles.  On 
questions  of  ^soeiid  reform,"  the  number  of  those  who  ''leap 
the  rotten  pides  of  prejadiee,*  and  disoowrse' like  Lady  Psyche 
in  Tennyson's  <*  Princess,"  is  still  greater.  Tb^  lAneotn  Mercury 
reports  the  progress  of  one  wW  haa  grown  old  in  the  work: — 
*<  The  teapenuKe  eanse  has  been  ably  advocaled  at  Brigg  -by 
Mr.  Jabes  Inwards,  in  a.  course  of  leetures  at  the  Town-hall ; 
and  his  successful  efforts  h^ve  been  followed  by  faithlbl appeals 
to  the  understanding  by  Mra^  CarMe,  an  Irish  Udy,  whose 
disintecestedaess  (save  the  natural  consequences  of  getting 
good  by  doing  good)  renders  her  the  object  of  great  esteem. 
This  lady  waa  lon^  thecompamoaof  the  kte  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her 


Tist.  CoKbrnb-H  -or  nm  JouxlrETifsir  Taiums.— The  Eari 
of  Waklegra«e  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  Journeymen 
TaUoM  of  the  metropolia  as  regarded  the  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  ctothlBg  to  th«  various  puUie  ofifeesL  It  is  te  be 
regretted  thaii  owing  to  the  low  tone4n  whieh  he  epoke,  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  is  not  reported4 

The  Marquis  of  Unsdowae  re^wMed  the  dietreaa  existing 
among  thai  ckas  of  opelaliveB,  but  did  not  think  thai  distrese 
would  be  alleviated  by  putting  an  end  to  theeontraets  in  que*- 
lioa.  The  whole  pfam  of  sapplyiBg  the  puUie  depaitmeata  of 
this  country  waa  eariM  on  by  a  system  of  cootraet  or  com- 
petition; and  fbr  this  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  sub- 
stitvte  any  other  mnileW  tfie  Govemmenit  took  Into  its  own 
handa  the  supply  of  Aese  artielea.  But  this  would  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  standaid  of  Nvage^  a  ttnUation  of  the  hours  of 
work,  and  eventually  to  a  system  of  iropositiion  so  enormous 
thai  the  expendttue  of  the  eoontry  would  be  immeasurably 
incraased,  and  It  would  r^ire  a  whole  army  of  opemtives  to 
cany  such  a  system  into  eifeet,  HFhlle  it  would  be  impossble  to 
supply  goods  on  anything  llkeiho  same  terms  on  which  they 
were  now  pMeirt^ed. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Tab  Teh  Hocxs  Act.-^A  memorial  signed  by  thirty  of 
the  Bradford  paroebial  clergy  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Queen,  stating  that  the  memoriallata  Mire  and  labor  in  a  popu- 
lous district,  by  ihr  tbiB  greatest  proportion  of  whose  tnlmbit- 
ants  are  foctory  operatives.  That  they  Are  deeply  mterested  in 
the  wdl-being  of  their  parishioners,  and  were  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  legisteture  when  the  bill  called  the  *^lVft  Houra  FWtoiy 
mr  passed.  That  they  and  their  paridiioners  have  been 
much  grieved  to  find  that  in  consequence  of  a  witnt  of  legal 
precision  m  the  wording  of  the  said  act,  file  intention  of  the 
legishitttre  In  panshig  the  same  has-been  defoated,  on  wfaleh 
account  your  memorialists  iake  this  opportunity  of  appmaeh- 
ing  the  throne  to  beseech  your  Majesty^  grsdons  Interference 
01k  their  behalf  Thsttiiey  are  emboldened  to  mako  this  dtreet 
iqjpeal,  inasmuch  as  it  was  reported,  at  the  time  the  royal  sign 
manmd  waa  affixed  to  the  Tea  H(mn  Ae^  thai  bar  llH^aty 

wae  pleased  to  ssy, «  She  rij<Hced  in  signing  it,*  au  mcpieas^ 
which  waa  hailed  with  grstitode  by.  all  her  Migeaty'a  l^sal  and 
faithful  auiyeelB,  who  the  morS:  readily  belioved  the  report  from 
her.  M^es^'s  M^ell-Juiown  anxiety  for  the  Intemeta  of  the 
working  elssaea.  That  the  me^otialista  humbly  pray  that  hcv 
Majesty  will  he  plepsedto  dirspt  her  Seeretaiy  of  Btate  for 
tiie  Home  I>eparti»entto  intreduoe  a  dschvutoiy  hiU,  or  to 
support  anch  bill  when  presented  to  the  House  of  ComnioBa» 
which  shall  effidctnally  secure  to  tim  weikuig  mlainsg  the  4Al- 
vaatages  of  a  real  ten  hours  aet,  in  aeeeidaace  with  thai 
whibh,  having  beea  adopted  by  both  honseaof  pa»iiamenti.wua 
sanetioued  by  her.  M^mty,  and  so  prselttda  tim  poambi%  of 
a.  vetum  to.a  atato.^f  thin^i  whish  the  menoiiwiatoeaaaol 
bot<ie0vdwithtW»iMPii.^    ^       
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joan  ftTOcx  cxMnriinfts. 

The  IimusntuL  ahi)  Gekekal  hm  Assorihcs  Com- 
PAHT. — ^Thu  is  the  title  of  a  new  association  just  started,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  '*  to  enable  all  classes  to  participate  in  the 
advanta^s  of  life  Assurance,  by  granting  policies  as  low  as 
£5 ;  by  accepting  preminms  in  qaarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly 
payments;  by  making  beneficial  provision  where  circumstances 
prevent  the  assured  from  paying  all  the  premiums ;  and  aflbid- 
ing  other  important  advantages  hitherto  unattainable  by  means 
of  assurance  companiea.**  Hie  importance  of  life  assurance 
to  all  classes  of  the  community  iaeo  self-evident,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  ^laee  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  sulqect,  but 
it  is  doubly  important  to  the  artisan  and  operativeu  By  a  Uttle' 
foretbougbti  and  the  exeroise  of  a  little  selMenial,  the  prinei- 
pie  of  aasodation  aa  embodied  in  the  poctiee  d  a  Itfe-aasu* 
naee  o0iee  the  party  to  whom  this  society  addresses  itself, 
may  in  some  measure  provide  for  their  families  and  depundants 
afaiBst  the  easnaltiee  of  aa  unexpected  or  psematnre  d^ith.  To 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  wide  world 
deslitnte,  the  boon  of  life  aasuraaee  is  apparent^  but  it  is  a 
not  less  eertain  benofit^  the  aaanrer  himself  to  know,  that  if 
he  were  reaoved  to-morrow  from  the  active  scene,  those  most 
eadeared  to  him  would  find  at  least  a  partial  provision  against 
the  evil  eonseqnenoea  ef  so  sad  a  calamity.  We  have  said 
that  to  the  working  class  life  aasnranee  ia  peculiarly  eaeential. 
It  is  so,  because  mors  than  any  other  section  of  the  oommunity 
are  they  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  i>f  Ufe,  and  the  more  dif&> 
cult  is  it  for  them  to  provide  by  individnal  effort  a  reeouree  for 
their  wives  and  ehildren  when  they  aie  gone.  We  hail,  then, 
with  pleasure  any  leepeetable  and  honeetly.<eonducted  society 
having  for  its  purpose  the  extenaioa  of  life  assurance  to  the 
industrions  classes.  With  such  facts  before  them,  it  is  truly 
surprising  that  no  well  directed  effort  has  been  hitherto  made 
by  the  capitalists  of  this  country  to  bring  the  benefit  of  life 
assurance  within  the  reach  of  a  class  who,  above  all  others,  most 
need  its  protective  influenee.  The  company  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  say  in  their  prospectus, "  The  mode  of  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  old  companies  necessarily  narrowed  the  field  of 
their  usefiilneas.  Hence  we  find  that  even  in  the  middle  classes 
only  aamall  proportion  are  assured;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  offices  of  modem  date,  the  mdustrial  classes 
are  wholly  exdodedt  and  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
minor  advantages  cif  savings'  banks,  which  grant  only  a  small 
amount  of  profit  on  the  inveatments,  and  propose,  no  ulterior 
advantages.  It  seems  high  time,  therefore,  to  introduce  into 
the  system  of  lile  asauranee  certain  improvementa  to  show  its 
capability  of  a  varied  extension,  and  to  seenre  increased  bene- 
fits to  the  aesuied  of  all  classes;  and  to  effect  thia  is  the  main 
ol>ieot  of  the  Induatrial  and  General  life  Assurance  and  Deposit 
Company," 

So  mueh,  then,  upon  Ulfe  assurance  generally,  as  applied  to 
that  portiott  of  ^aoeiety  whose  interests  the  TVihum  would 
keep  watch  over,  conserve  and  foster — how  stand  the  claims 
of  thia  oiBee  in  particular  to  publk)  support?  This  is  a  quea- 
tion  of  some  moment,  albeit,  ft  is  a  quesUon  of  men  rather 
than  measurea.  Let  our  readers  judge  tor  themselves.  Among 
the  diNetors  we  notice  the  name  of  George  Thompson,  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlet*-^  man  who,  if  he  be  not  all 
we  eould  wish,  would  never,  we  believe,  be  aparty  toaoythiug 
fdaeofdialioDeat  together  with  other  men  who  stand  well  in 
the  ceauBeieial  world  The  consulting  aetooiy,  also,  ia  one 
of  the  ablest  men  we  have  in  hia peculiar  vocalSon,and  hia 
name  ia  some  guanutee  for  the  aeeumey  of  the  tablea  uad 
data  upon  which  the  aociety  ia  baaed.    We  notice,  alao,  with 


any  unfortunate  poUey-holder  who  may  iUl  ni  the  payment  of 
hia  aubseriptions,  and  one  or  two  other  foatnras  equally  just 
and  esoentiaL  We  wJah  well,  then,  to  tine  company,  and  if 
ita  fntttfu  ptfoceedittga  are  judieioualy  eondnctedi  we  make  no 
doubt  of  ita  auecees.   ■Lowdon  Tribuna, 


Trs  OpERinvs  CoRDWAiKSRs. — ^In  a  late  number,  I  read 
with  much  faiterest,  an  artiele  giving  an  account  of  the  indua- 
trial assocSation  of  ParisL  I  w31.  In  return  for  the  pleasure  I 
received  in  the  perusal  of  it,  phKse  at  your  di^tosal  an  aecount 
of  one  of  a  similar  kind,  now  struggthig  into  existence  in  this 
metropolis,  amoiq^  a  body  of  workmen  as  low,  perhaps,  in 
the  social  acale,  as  any  organized  body  In  the  town.  Tlie 
Strong  Shoemakers*  Society  of  London  has  had  a  separate 
existence,  as  a  trade  sooiety,  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years, 
and  at  one  time  had  some  hundreds  of  members  who  carried 
on  strikes  by  watching  shops,  trumping  men,  and  supporting 
fomifies  according  to  all  the  most  approved  phms  then  in 
vogue,  but  by  degrees  members  finding  the  utter  mutlllty  of 
their  plans  to  do  that  permanent  good  they  exfiected  fh>m 
them,  that  they  fell  off  until  now  but  fow  are  left,  and  of  thoee 
few  the  largest  portion  work  at  other  than  the  heavy  labor 
known  as  the  strong  trade.  These  few  are  now  at  woric  on 
the  associative  principle.  Cireumstances  compelled  us  to  com- 
mence before  we  were  prepared.  In  a  pecuniary  point  Of  view, 
we  had  under  five  pounds  in  eaah,  and  with  that  a  few  have 
been  partially  employed.  So  soon  as  we  aie  enabled  to  open 
a  shop,  and  so  to  consolidate  ourselves  into  a  co-operative 
body,  we  intend  to  do  what  it  appears  ia  the  pmctiee,  in  some 
at  least,  of  the  Parisian  assodations.  The  present  members, 
and  any  who  may  be  prepared  to  participate  (n  the  responsilM* 
litfea  and  advantages  of  our  position,  will  form  the  governing 
body  of  the  asaoeiatic^  while  the  bulk  of  the  tnde  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  knuw  very  Httle  of  the  trutha  of  commnntam, 
will  form  a  body  around  us,  giving  us  influenee  from  thdr 
numbers,  and  receiving  in  return  from  ua  employment  aa  ht 
as  we  can  afford  it,  education  in  socbd  truth,  as  ikr  aa  we  can 
give  and  they  receive  it,  and  as  dreumstances  will  permit,  re- 
eruithig  our  ranks  with  the  most  honest  and  intelligent 
amongst  them.  We  few  feel  we  have  a  mhteion  to  perform  of 
the  highest  importance  to  ourselves  and  our  feUowsL  We  are 
very  poor;  nOne  of  us,  with  one  solitary  lexeeption,  are  In  th* 
position  of  householders,  and  out  of  our  own  body  matters 
are,  if  anything,  worse  than  among  ourselves.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  they  have  no  hope  of  better  tUngs,  their 
spirits  are  Crushed  in  the  dtist,  they  are  oppressed  by  their 
employers  in  every  possible  manner,  and  they  dare  not  resbt 
They  distrust  each  other  as  they  feel  themselves  unwortiiy  of 
trust;  yet,  knowing  all  thia,  we  hopefolly  set  forth  on  our  un- 
dertaking, trusting  that  we  will  be  able  to  change  the  evO  into 
good  through  the  natural  operutbn  of  tmtii,  good  feeling,  and 
fiur  desAing  towazda  all  with  whom  we  may  have  to  do.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  open  a  small  ahop— {>robabIy  in 
High  Holbom — ^wbere  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  orders 
gentlemen  may  intrust  na  with,  which  aball  be  executed  at  the 
most  reasonable  ratOy  conaiatent  with  excellence  of  material 
and  workmanship*  Thomas  Hewsou* 


» ■» 


The  Model  PAfiisR.— The  project  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wight, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  a  "  model  parish,* 
in  which  there  is  to  be  a  churdi,  sdiools,  a  eoHege,  fiietories 
and  cottages,  all  carried  on  without  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinksy-^has  not  disappeared  with  the  velocipedea  imd  aeriel 


railways.    The  Rev.  gentlemen  stated  a  few  dayaago  in  a  \e^ 
mneb  gratification,  that  there  U  to  be  no  advantagos  taken  of  •  ture  at  Amblecore,--^lVu8tees  had  been  ^>pohxted  to  cany  out 
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the  experiment  Theae  trustees  were  the  Revs.  W.  Marsh, 
D.D^  Leamington;  W.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Chelsea;  W. 
Carns  Wilson,  M.A.,  Caaterton  Hall ;  and  W.  Wight  M. A^ 
Newcyistle-upon-Tyne.    The  sum  of  £&,n(K)  was  considered 


ter  than  we.  How  bad  democncy  apead  in  EUigland?  They 
had  deebrad  they  would  have  the  eharter ;  bat  had  they  gon« 
theway  togetit  They  had  notaent  oat  their  teachenaa  John 
Wesley  did.    But  then  their  teachera  maat  be  taught  theoi* 


neeessaiy  for  the  couuncnoement  of  their  object,  X3,000  of  selves ;  and  were  the  young  men  pn4>aring  for  thist    W^ 


which  had  already  been  subscribed ;  the  rest  would  no  doubt 
soon  be  made  np,  **  as  the  scheme  was  becoming  quite  a  popu 
lar  one.** 


BiHrtltatiq. 


FiBB  AnaffiLAToft.— Several  intareating  and  aoecesafn)  ex* 


they  studying  moral,  |>olHical,  scientifie  truth! — ^for  all  these 
most  go  together..  Wha4  time  did  they  rise  in  the  momiDg  to 
read  and  think!  Did  they  aludy  till  late  at  night!  To  eat^ 
drink»  work,  sleep*  day  after  day,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  live 
for.  What  were  they  doing  to  make  the  land  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Newton,  and  Milton,  great  and  glorioos!  Did  they  read* 
think,  reflect  r 


-«M^ 


pariments  wen  exhibited  on  Friday  laat,  at  the  London  Gaa* 
worka,  Vavxhall,  before  a  mimeroias  company  of  ladies  and 
geiitYemen,  invited  to  witn^  the  elective  power  of  Mr. 
PhQUps's  new  invention  for  extinguishing  flrea.    The  agent  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  accomplish  the  object  is  a  mixture  of  gas 
and  vapor.  After  several  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  to  show 
the  saccess  he  had  attiuned  by  these  means,  the  attention  of 
tlie  company  was  directed  to  compartment  of  a  kige  open 
buildmg,  quite  twenty  feet  high  inside,  which  way  fitted  up 
witb  partitions  and  temporary  joisUng  of  light  wood,  well 
soaked  with  piteh  and  turpentine,  and  over-hung  besides  with 
rags  and  shavings  soaked  in  the  like  mamiec    The  torch  was 
applied  to  thia  ereetion,  and  the  flamea,  wbieb  aaeended  im- 
Biediately,  at  length  reared  with  a  Tehemeaee  which  drove  the 
spectators  bock  to  a  distanoe  of  forty  feet,  and  waa  already  be- 
yond the  power  of  water.  The  inventor  then  brought  forward 
one  of  his  hand  macbines,  and  threw  out  a  volume  of  gaseous 
vapor,  which,  in  half  a  minute,  entirely  suppressed  all  flame 
and  combustion ;  and  to  show  that  the  vapor  which  now  filled 
the  space  waa  innoxious,  Mr.  Philjps  mounted  into  the  loft, 
and  paa«ed  and  repassed  through  the  midst  of  it  with  a  lighted 
candle  ia  his  hand.    The  machine  wkh  which  thia  efieet  was 
acaomplished  was  rather  larger  than  a  coffee-pot,  and  oonsiated 
of  three  tin  cases,  one  wilhhi  anotheiv  and  mntoaUy  eom- 
monieatiBg.    There  was  a  small  qvantity  of  water  ia  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Biaehine,  and  in^  the  eenter  ease  waa  a  compoirtte 
crice,  of  the  wze  and  color  of  peal^— contahiing  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  phial  of  sulphuric  aefd  and  chlorate  of  potash.    Tn 
order  to  put.the  machine  into  action  the  phial  ii  breken,  and  a 
gaseoufl  vapor  is  genemted.eo  lapidly  and  in  such  quantity 
that  it  Smme^ale^  cashes  out  iiem  aaatemUspoat  :with  great 
impetnodty.    Mr.  Philips  explained  that  a  machine  of  any  sixe 
could  be  made  according  to  the  purpose  for  wh|ch  it  waa  in- 
tended*  and  that  a  company  was  at  length  formed  to  carry  the 
inventicm  into  eflbet    The  company  pteaent  very  eordfaHy 
expressed  their  caitisfiiction  with  the  soeeesa  of  the  achieve- 
ment 


IjIQUOr-Sellibg  Establi9Hm xHTa.-;-By  the  following  table, 
which  the  Commercial  copies  from  the  records  in  the  office  of 


the  Chief  of  Polkse,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one-sixth  of  the 
nlaoMi  where  intoxicatiBg  drinkB  aie  sold  are  vnlioeaeed,  which 
fact  is  known,  of  course,  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Gounoil  $ 
and  that  2,930  of  theae  plaeea aie  opened  on  Sundays: — 

Whflls 

No.    LicenM. 

Ut  Patrol  Diftrici 406       869 

9d  *       -    . 


N«l  OtooBoa 
.  8und*t 


4th 
6th 
6tli 

nth 

8tb 
«th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
18fh 
14th 
16th 
16th 
17th 
18th 


«( 


406 
116 
999 
860 
197 
417 
276 
248 
208 
174 
S8A 
124 
144 
288 
126 
861 
246 
206 


198 
1»2 

$80 
187 
216 
211 
226 
182 
164 
260 
118 
181 
216 
118 
221 
216 
184 


He'd. 

87 
28 

107 
80 
10 

202 
66 
17 
14 
10 


6 

18 
67 
12 
70 
18 
22 


800 
104 
216 
820 
120 
282 
260 
L48 
105 
107 
100 
120 
84 
261 

200 

16 

H8 


Total. «.*    4^24    8»764    760    2»020 


Plaxb  fipBimm.— The'  ShefieU  hidepaidaa  reports  aome 
exceUentlcetures,  (or,  aa  they  ar»  somewhat  affeetedly  styled, 
«<  orations,**)  delivered  by  Mr.  Thoa.  Cooper,  in  thai  town.  In 
one  of  them  the  following  remarks  occur  i—**  The  working 
men  did  not  want  bloodshed;  and  for  peace  and  happineap, 
and  reform,  they  must  lay  their  heads  together  Suj^mmo  they 
had  universal  suffrage.  If  they  had  it  could  they  keep  it? 
They  had  it  in  France,  but  had  not  so- much  liberty  with  it  as 
we  have.  They  could  not  bold  meetings  like  this.  Their 
pieaa  waa  not  free,  Thia  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  take 
aomethmg  before  ita  time.  There  was  no  country  where  men 
enjoyed  anything  lik^e  the  liberty  of  this  eoontry,  unless  the 
white  men  of  the  United  States;  but  they  held  three  millions 
of  slaves*  and  he  would  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  beU 


SiHTiSTxcB  OP  Lawtbbo  IB  Nbw  Yorx^— >A  fbw  days  since, 
we  gBve  in  the  Herald  aome  wtatierica  of  onr  city  lawyersi 
showing  their  comparative  prosperity*  longevity,  du^,  in  con* 
tiaat  with  the  Bieroantile  olaaaea.  The  whole  nomber  of  htw^ 
yers  in  this  eity,  at  present,  we  8tate4  at  about  1,900,  of  whom 
only  about  600,  it  ia  eetimated,  me  in  sooceasf ol  and  active 
practioe.  Moat  of  the  others  are  yomig  Bien,  avpported  by 
their  frienda  and  rebUives,  or  inheritole  of  fottiinea,  andadven* 
torera  from  IbrelgB  countries,  aa  well  ae  fKmLdiflerBOtpaila.oC 
the  United  States,  who  have  come  to  Gotham  to  see  whaicaii 
be  done  in  the  way  of  basiaeaa,  epseplution)  poMliea,  or 
mairiega* 

The  following  shows  the  numberof  kwyere  in  piuetiee,  or 
on  the  rolls  of  the  eonrta  in  thia  eHgr  and  in  the  State,  at  dif. 
feieot  periods,  from  1890  to  1844  :«- 

1890r   1880.    1836.    1840.    1844. 
aty  of  New  York    ...      308      448      6B9      748      1,046 , 
SUt^  mcluding  city  .  .  .    1,348   1,688    8,069.  9^)     8,186 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  one-third  of  all  the  kwyers  in  the 

State  are  loe8te4  '''^.  4)^*  ^'  '^  <^<^  nMber  of  alloraeya 
an4  counsellors  in  the  State,  by  the  census  of  1846,  waa  3,649 
— at  present  it  probably  exceeds  3,700 — of  whom  1,900  are  in 
the  city. 

The  comparative  income  of  the  three  learned  profesdona, 
estimated  in  1846,  on  the  bania  of  the  cenaus  of  1846^  was  aa 
follower— 

3,649  attorneys  and  counsellors  .  .  $600  00  $2,129,400 
4,399 dermaen  (aseertMned)  ...       848  09  1,631,287 

4^10  PhySciana  and  sorgeona    .         600  00  9,766,000 


Total •^496,687 
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Mbchahics  m  CoNOBtss.— >It  is  aaid  ttiat  nearly  oneJialf  of 
tiie  memben  of  the  prMeot  Congress  irere  oboe  jotomeymeB 
BieebaiIeK  If  so,  (my  tlie  Waahington  oorreqiondent  of  the 
Chftrfeeloii  Newsj  this  ia  an  btereating  ihct,  and  ihowa  wflat 
peraereranee  can  aeeom|>iUiL  Tbeae  men  lute  beeome  great, 
Bol  ao  nveh  fW>ni  the  fiieilitaea  fbr  a  common  knowledge, 
nUbh  onrayatem  of  edneation  afford,  as  from  a  aelf-ielmnee 
wMeh  a  aenae  of  independenae  eonfera.  ft  haa  been  tmly  aald 
Hud  tbe  moment  yon  make  a  man  poKtlcalfy  eqoal  with  his 
ftllow,  yon  giro  him  a  eonadonanesa  that  he  ia  ao  in  all 
reapeota. 


CONTENTS. 


Thx  Baltimoreana  are  rejoieing  over,  the  invention  by  a 
mechanic  of  thai  city  of  a  ioo  Which  ia  kept  in  motion  by 
cloekpwork  running  ten  hoora.  When  atationed  on  the  t<^  of 
thebedilMd  it  wiU  keep  the  alaeper  eool  awl  comfertabk  du^ 
liagaoltrynigfata. 

•  Tri  miil-ownera  of  FVance  dialike  a  reatriotion  on  the  hours 
of  labor,  aa  much  as  thoae  of  our  own  country.  Numerous 
comphunta  haTe  reaebed  th^  Goirernment  that  certain  members 
of  thia  ckaa  have  violated  the  law  limiting  the  honm  <^f  work. 
It  haa  been  proved  that  at'Bonlogne-anr-Mer  spinners  have 
been  compelled  to  work  thirteen  hours  and  9AM  during  the 
day ;  and  in  Alaace  aa  mnch-aa  fifteen  and  aixteen  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  petition  from  some  mtnu^tnrers  haa  been 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  agninat  the  Twelve 
Houra'  Bill,  aetting  forth  the  injury  inflioted  on  the  mansfao- 
turera  by  ita  operation,  aa  it  prewnta  them  firom  competing 
with  estabtishmenta  where  ho  such  law  exists. 


Labor. S41 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 


'  HAiraQR^a  Blade  pBOFSLUiRw-^We  -  have  inspected  the 
tnodel  of  a  new  invention  f6r  the  prdpnlnoha  of  ateam-vesaels. 
Although  the  apparatna^y  which  the  propelling  power  ia  ob- 
tained in  thia:  invention  att  first  eight  beara  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Archimedean  aefew,  yet  the  principle  ia  essen- 
tially diilhrent»  bemg^  hideed,  more  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  oar^  by  wfaioh  neariy  the  whole  advantage  of  the  re- 
aiatanee  of  the  wirtnr  fie  aeeoied  without  any  of  the  loss  arising 
lirom  oonnier-ioaislanse  indidenlal  to  the  ofdhmiy  aorew  pro^ 
pnlaien.  Aa  the  amngementi  for  obtidnmg  the  patent  are 
not  yet  eeropiote»  we  are  t>f  oovrae,  pfeclnded  ftom  enteriiig 
into  a  Biffo  detailedr  explanation  of  the  leading  teinraa  of  the 
invention^  and  ean,  thaiiiisTO,  only  atate  a  few  of  the  prineipal 
■dimtafSB  wUeh  »  afamte  examination  satiafied  no  it  peo- 
aoaaaai  The  prineipal  advtntage  ia  the  great  inereaio  of  apeed 
«ver  paddto'and  mmm  itnawars,  which -the  Made  propeHer  mnst, 
from  the  nature  of  ita  conatmetion,  ensure;  this  diflhrsnee 
«nder  eqotf  «iienmataneeB,eaDiiol,  we  tMnk,  be  lena  than  two 
4ir  thMO'ttilea  an  hoar.  Althoagh  not  fbrnring  a  part  of  the 
propeller  invention,  there  ia  attached  to  the  boiler^bmaee  a 
Jlovid  and  Very  eficadona  amoke4M)n8uming  apparatus,  by 
vhktfi  tho  necessity  of  aibnnel  is  sltegether  obviated,  thereby 
fiidng  a  large  inereaae  of  deck  room.  ■  v 

■  ■    ■    '    ' . '  ■  ■ 

BirrH   KDITIOW. 

The  first  half  of  the  aixth  thonsand  of  thia  univeraal  genera- 
lisation of  Nature  and  her  laws,  including  a  description  of  the 
•ipiritnal  worids  (the  whole  having  been  dictated  m  the  clair- 
Toyaai  alatei)  haa  jnat  been  bound  up.  Fbr  sale  by  Lyon  & 
Fishbough,  New  York;  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co., and  Bob  Marah, . 
Boatoo ;  J.  A  4&  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati ;  and  bv  bookaellers 

Smerslly.  Price  reduced  to  $2^  with  the  nsnaf  diaeount  to 
e  trade.  Twelve  copiea  to  pluba  and  others  who  forward 
with  their  orders  $16  to  Lyon  6l  Fishbough,  care  of  J.  S. 
Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  N..T. 


Thk  Spirit  or  thv  Age  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  for 
that  JUfk  of  I^nriMB  HtntAVfir,  whieb^  tmidat  the  crimes, 
dottbtB,  ^onfiiete,  of  Bavolntion  and  Bonction,  mapnea  the 
hope  of  a  Socud  Beorgaaiaarten,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Cfanatondoia  maf  bo  fulfilled  in  a  Goafederai^  of  Cora- 
DXNi  wealthy  and  man  become  united  in  Univenal  Brother- 
hood, ^     . 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

L  Trajusitional  RefortiM — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
pline, Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slaveiry,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Uniotts,  Equitable  £xchaii|pe  and  Onr- 
renW,  Mutual  Inniraoee,  Universal  Edoeatioi^  Peaoeu 

iL  OrgmM$0d  8ooieii^'*'-<x  the  Combtaed  Older  of  Coft- 
federatad  Commumtiea,  regulated  and  uaiied  by  tlie  Law 
of  Series. 

UL  The  One,  True,  Moly,  Univereal  Church,  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  eartii  and  in  heaven — glorifyii^  their 
planet  by  consummato  art — and  communing  witn  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  anJ  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  t^ecognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  bv  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  tfie  Natural  Universe,  and  a  living  memn 
berof'tiie  Spiritoal  Univene,  at  once  a  ndcroeoata,  a licav«n 
in  kaat  Ibnn,  and  an  image  e#  the  Divine  Beinf. 

BvBoticeacf  Booka  aad  Wofbi  of  ^fli--i«c«da  of  Set- 
oatifio  disooverieaaiid  Mifxihnaicni,  iirrwitiona  and  saraBia- 
ries  of  News,  eapeciaUy  aa  JUqatFating  &efi>nn  movementa 
at  home  and  .abroad — ^tbe  Spirit  of  the  Aga  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  faithful  nurror  of  human  prpgreas. 


WtLLIAM  HENRY  CHANNINQ. 
FOWLERS  iu  WELL8, 

uoTon  muiy  m  aid  m  vAasAu-sruBCT,  isw  tojx 

TTTBltSHaB     XTXRT  BATTTRDAT: 

TERMS— 12,00  A  YEAB :  XSTYAEIABLT  IK  ADYAFCE. 

tgr  All  oorniwaacatioas  and  rsmittaaosa  far  HUJipini  •/  Hu 
^^  shwU  U  directiMl  to  ICessis.  Fowkfs  A  Wells,  dinton  Hall. 
129  and  181  Kaasaaetrae^  JSL  T. 
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Bosroif ,  ^la  Kanh. 
PstLinauvTA,  J.  P.  Ftaaer. 
BAitniflu,  Was.  Taykr  4  On. 
WjaaweTOir,  John  Hita. 
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BT  HISS   PBOSBS   CABKT. 


What  a  hudhed  and  solemn  stilloaaa 

Did  the  pulso  of  Nature  keep, 
Aa  in  the  eariy  morning 

I  hy  awake  from  sleep, 
And  lon^  for  something^  that  would  break 

The  silence  calm  and  deep. 

Till  I  heard  the  first  faint  foot-fall 

Echo  in  the  street  below, 
And  then  I  heard  the  restless  ham 

louder  and  nearer  grow, 
Till  it  seemed  as  if  a  multitude 

Were  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

But  now  the  dawn  has  broken 

And  labor  calls  her  train 
Up  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night, 

In  the  town  and  on  the  plain. 
And  life  has  ^ut  in  motion 

Her  thousand  wheels  again. 

And  1  bless  thee,  O  my  Father, 

That  I  refreshed  can  start 
From  my  bed  of  pleasant  slumber, 

With  willing  hand  and  heart. 
Still  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life 

To  act  my  humble  part^ 

Yes,  thank  God,  for  human  labor, 

That  man  can  plow  the  soil. 
And  in  the  mighty  field  of  thought 

Search  for  the  hidden  spoil ; 
O !  rd  rather  never  know  repose 

Than  never  think  and  toil ! 


^♦•» 


From  the  Pittrtbuig  Satnrday  VUter. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PARTUS. 

The  records  of  the  human  raoe  show  a  vast  change  in 
the  condition  of  men.  The  rise  and  firil  of  empiKs,  battles 
lost  and  won,  monuments  of  genius  and  works  of  art  are 
all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  mere  matter-of-&ct  man  only 
so  far  as  they  gratify  his  curiosity,  or  furnish  some  gnide 
to  the  future ;  but  to  the  philosopher  who  considers  them 
as  indications  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  time 
they  took  place,  they  are  things  of  deepest  interest.  So 
much  of  life  is  merely  matter  of  &ct  that  the  bulk  of 
minds  have  little  disposition  to  higher  mental  exercise  than 
to  oomnare  fhcts  witn  fiujts,  for  the  benefit  of  this  present 
lift,  witnout  looking  forwaid  to  the  future  life  to  the  spirit. 


Men  seem  to  forget  that  the  present  life,  although  in  the 
body,  is  a  spiritual  life,  and,  therefore,  neglect  to  con- 
sider facts  as  developments  of  mind,  in  addition  their  fit- 
ness to  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  thus  throw 
some  light  on  the  modes  of  physical  existence.  The  prac* 
tical  advantages  of  the  comparative  method  reoommend  it 
to  minds  the  scope  of  whose  observations  is  limited  to  the 
outer  world.  Great  minds  are  in  a  small  minority ;  their 
subjective  or  internal  reasonings  have  been  made  the  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  by  clever  comparative  writers  in  all  ages, 
and  the  unthinking  world  has  joined  in  the  ridicule,  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  compare  one  narrative  of  &ct8 
with  another  than  to  reason  from  mental  phenomena  to 
the  settlement  of  doubtful  questions  concerning  man^s 
spiritual  nature.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  com- 
parison, or  the  &culty  of  noticing  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences, without  understandhag  die  philosophy  of  resem- 
blance and  differences,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  evil,  it' 
is  the  parent  of  bitterness  and  strife  in  sects  and  parties ; 
for  shallow  comparison  can  only  see  dishonesty  in  differen- 
ces of  opinion.  As  men  atudy  mind  and  understand  the 
mental  processes  by  which  they  arrive  at  their  opinionS| 
they  become  charitable  towards  the  opinions  of  others. 

Machiavelli  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  narrator  of  &cts 
who  also  wrote  their  philosophy ;  he  not  only  recorded  the 
acts  of  mind,  but  showed  also  the  mind  itself.  In  this  he 
was  true  to  philosophy,  which,  in  its  most  generalized 
sense,  recognizes  only  cLction  and  beiru;  ;  action — meaning 
the  facts  which  have  been  done  in  the  world ;  being  the 
mind  which  directed  their  performance.  Our  subject  now 
unfolds  itself^  and  offers  two  kinds  of  evidence  as  proof  of 
the  progressive  principle  in  the  mind : 

First,  comparison  of  £Acts  and  phenomena,  called  obje<y 
tive  reasoning. 

Second,  the  study  of  our  conceptiona,  or  of  the  inner 
life,  called  subjective  reasoning. 

The  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  evidence  an 
intelligent  being  whcmi  we  cannot  consider  subjectively, 
save  as  he  reveals  himself.  As  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  universe  manifest  an  intelligent  being,  so  the  out- 
ward acts  manifest  an  inward  or  subjective  principle  which 
is  called  mind.  The  kind  and  quality  of  these  outward 
acts  manifest  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  they  are 
performed.  By  studying  the  acta  of  men  two  thousand 
years  ago  we  decide  the  human  mind  to  be  in  a  certain 
state  or  condition.  B7  studying  the  manifestations  of  mind 
now,  we  decide  the  mental  condition  of  man  to  be  much 
improved.  Thus  by  comparison,  by  objective  evidence,  we 
prove  the  mind  has  a  progressive  principle.  There  is  also 
subjective  evidence  of  the  same  principle.  That  feculty  of 
the  moral  constitution  which  traces  the  relations  of  our 
conceptions,  stored  in  retentive  and  furnished  by  ready 
memory,  enables  cultivated  and  virtuous  mind  to  react  upon 
themselves,  to  work  their  own  purification,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle,  ^  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,'' 
o  have  higher  and  more  spiritual  emqtiona,  denring-  em- 
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bodlment  in  purer  forms  of  existence,  in  loftier  modes  of 
action.  In  this  manner  we  come  to  discern  more  clearly 
in  our  own  souls  ^  the  beantifiil,  the  good,  the  divine.'' 
This  notion  is  much  better  expressed  by  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  to  wit :  '*  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  intollt  ctual  must  be  said  to  guide  the  practi- 
cal man,  the  ground  work  of  all  our  emotions  being  found 
in  our  conceptions." 

**  Such,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively the  case,  for  these  emotions,  when  once  excited, 
react  in  their  turns  upon  the  intellect.  They  invent  it< 
ideas  with  new  lustre  and  beauty ;  they  add  intensity  to 
all  ittt  op^^Uons ;  and  by  their  natural  tendencies  they 
often  direct  it  in  its  researches  after  fresh  trutlis." 

Having  now,  as  we  think,  shown  man  to  be  progre<Rive, 
we  wish  further  to  show  that  he  is  a  creature  of  habit 
Addison  says,  '*  roan  is  a  bundle  of  habits."  All  must 
have  observed  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  habits.  The 
philosophy  of  habit  is  very  fiimple  ;  it  is  the  love  of  that 
which  atlbrds  pleasure ;  finds  pleasure  even  in  vice  for  a 
corrupt  taste.  The  power  of  habit  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  efiect  of  a  good  and  wise  law  under  which  generations 
prosper,  therefore  love  it,  and  desire  no  change :  but  the 
progressive  nature  of  man  urges  him  forward  ;  he  comes 
to  have  new  viewp,  new  interests  never  contemplited  by 
the  law,  which  begins  first  to  oppress  some  interests,  then 
others,  and  finally  becomes  burdensome  to  whole  classes. 
These  effects  of  the  law  upon  the  oppressed  parties  ex- 
cite in  them  the  principle  of  progress.  They  become 
radicals,  reformers,  progressives,  destructives.  There  is 
another  party  upon  whom  the  law  is  not  yet  burdensome, 
who  remember  only  its  good  effects,  and  point  proudly  to 
Ma  ])a$t  history.  These  are  the  creatures  of  habit — the 
blindly  conservative.  Thus  we  perceive  men  are  by  their 
mental  constitution  beinffs  of  habit  and  beings  of  progress. 
By  these  two  principles  they  are  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  on  all  subjects ;  but  each  party  becomes  in  turn 
the  other  in  proportion  as  relations  exist  which  excite  in 
men  either  the  principle  of  progress  or  the  principle  of 
habit.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  f^ct  in  the  operation 
of  these  two  principles  that  no  outward  causes  can  excite 
both  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  mind,  and  influence  it 
to  pursue  the  middle  course — this  is  the  work  of  reflection, 
an  eflbrt  of  wisdom,  an  injunction  of  conscience.  Let  us 
auppdae  the  progressive  party  to  obtain  power  to  adopt  its 
measures,  and  the  country  to  prosper  under  them ;  these 
causes  would  excite,  their  consequence,  pleasure,  and  the 
progressives  would  become  oonser^'atives.  The  conserva- 
tives, being  out  of  power  and  desiring  to  obtain  it,  would 
ttody  the  advanced  interests  of  tlie  country  and  propose 
measures  suited  to  the  present  and  not  the  past ;  adapt 
themselves  to  new  discoveries  of  fact ;  thus  the  conserva- 
tives would  become  progressives.  Therefore  we  infer  that 
parties  change  places,  although  they  may  not  change 
names,  just  as  existing  relations  lo  present  measures  or  new 
propositions  excite  the  principle  of  habit  or  the  principle  of 
progress.  The  latter  is  in  morab  what  the  centrifugal 
force  is  in  physics,  a  power  from  the  center  or  source  of 
thought,  driving  the  mind  thro'  the  vast  infinitude  of 
thought^  urging  it  right  on,  regardless  of  experience,  crush- 
ing the  cherished  opinions  of  past  time.  Then  luive  we 
the  periods  of  wars,  revolutiooa  and  slaughtering  error ; 
then  doth  the  world  go  mad.  But  the  principle  of  habit, 
like  the  centripetal  force,  modifies  the  principle  of  progress, 
and  their  joint  action  causes  the  mind  to  describe  a  curve, 
^the  line  of  beauty  and  grace,"  and  so  the  human  mind, 
like  a  planet,  revolvmg  around  its  center  or  source ;  but 
unlike  a  pknet  it  moves  in  spiral  cycles,  through  the  fields 
of  time,  ever  onward  ever  upward,  each  cycle  widening  as 
the  mind  asoends,  until  the  vast  cycle  dt  eternity  opens 
upon  the  BOol,  psepared  to  enjoy  the  M  perfection  of  the 


beautiful^  the  pood,  the  diinne.     These  are  the  rewards  of 
constant  love  of  virtue  and  truth. 


<••» 
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THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

"  It  IB  daogeroos  to  dance  on  fkbricationa." 
TIio  Ketp  York  Presbyterian  copies  a  long  article  on 


the  Electric  Telegraph  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post^ 
which  is  a  real  curiosity  in  its  way,  distinguished  for  pla- 
giarism and  a  want  of  correct  information.  The  article  is 
t;iken  from  the  Ediriburg  Review,  and  the  names  of  places 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  dish  for  the 
American  palate*  It  would  answer  very  well  only  that 
there  are  some  substances  mixed  with  it  of  so  indigestable 
a  character  to  the  epicure  of  science  that  we  must  point 
them  out  to  the  unwary.  As  the  article  is  copied  from  a 
British  work,  it  describes  the  British  Telegraph,  and  had  it 
not  been  palmed  off  for  the  American,  all  would  have  been 
well ;  but  let  us  correct  the  errors.     It  says  : — 

"Our  first  concern  is  with  the  source  of  electricity, 
which  in  telegraph  lines  is  generally  the  voltaic  battery.  A 
voltaic  battery,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  plate  of 
co])per  and  a  plate  of  zinc  arranged  side  by  side,  without 
touching  each  other,  in  a  vessel  containing  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid.  An  iron  wire  coated  with  zinc  to  keep  it  from 
rusting  is  attached  to  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery,  and 
then  stretched  the  entire  distance  to  which  the  commutu- 
cations  are  to  be  sent,  say  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
and  suppose  the  battery  at  New  York.  The  wire  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  posts,  and  insulated,  i.  e.,  passed  through 
rings  of  glass  or  porcelain,  which  are  non-conducting  sub- 
stances, attached  to  the  posts  to  prevent  the  electricity  be- 
ing carried  off  into  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  moisture 
which  minrht  be  contained  in  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  no 
choice  left  but  to  firoceed  in  the  direction  of  the  wire." 

ITie  above  is  quite  correct  in  describing  the  way  to  con- 
nect the  machines,  only  it  should  have  mentioned  that  cop- 
per instead  of  zinced  iron  wire  was  generally  employed  ; 
but  here  comes  the  bean  ideal  of  phigiarism : — 

"  At  New  Orleans,  the  wire  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  signal  apparatus,  and  then  is  brought  back  to  New 
York  through  separate  glass  or  porcelain  tubes  as  before, 
and  finally  terminates  at  the  detached  zinc  plate  of  tlie 
battery. 

"  There  are  many  kinds  of  signal  apparatus  in  use : 
among  the  most  convenient  are  the  step  by  step,  which  is 
worked  by  a  pedal  hke  a  piano-forte  key,  and  the  dial 
plate. 

"As  the  dial  plate  is  the  one  most  in  use  we  will  describe 
it.  It  is  formed  of  a  dial  similar  to  a  compass-box,  but  in- 
stead of  being  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  ia  placed 
vertically.  Two  magnetic  needles  are  suspended  on  a 
pivot,  in  the  center  of  the  dial  plate,  the  north  pole  of  one 
needle  is  placed  opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and 
the  needles  are  balanced,  so  as  to  remain  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition when  the  telegraph  wire  is  at  rest — that  is  to  say, 
when  no  current  of  electric  fluid  is  passing  through  it. 
One  of  these  dials  would  be  hung  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  telegraph  wire  would  be  coiled  several  times  round  its 
case.  The  wires  are  provided  near  their  ends  at  New 
York  with  two  movable  pieces,  which  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  detached  from  the  copper 
and  zinc  plates  in  the  battery  at  the  pleasure  of  the  opera- 
tor, or  they  may  be  changed  so  as  to  bring  either  end  of 
the  wire  m  contact  with  either  of  the  plates  of  the 
battery. 

"  As  the  current  of  electricity  passes  through  the  wire 
round  the  casing  of  the  dial,  it  will  deflect  the  needles 
from  a  vertical  position  to  a  poaition  right  and  left  across 
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the  dial  plate,  but  when  one  of  the  movable  detached 
pieces  at  the  station  at  New  York  is  taken  away,  the  cir- 
cuit will  be  broken,  and  the  needle  will  resume  its  former 
vertical  position ;  and  when  the  connection  is  changed,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  end  of  the  wire  which  was  formerly  in 
connection  with  the  copper  plate  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  zinc  plate  and  the  other  end  to  the  copper,  the 
direction  of  the  current  will  be  changed,  and  the  needles 
will  again  stand  right  and  lefl  across  the  dial  plate,  but 
the  end  which  formerly  pointed  to  the  right  will  now  point 
to  the  left.  Now  it  is  understood  by  the  rule  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  telegraph,  that  one  move  to  the  right  shall 
mean  one  letter,  say  R,  and  two  moves  shall  mean  I,  one 
more  to  the  lefb  shall  mean  G,  and  two  moves  T ;  we  have 
then  the  word  RIGHT.'* 

Now  no  such  telegraph  as  that  described  here  is  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  words  "New  York  and  New 
Orleans "  are  changed  from  "  London  and  Bdinburg,"  in 
the  article  of  the  Edinhurg  Review.  The  Signal  Telegraph 
described  is  that  of  Cooke  k  Wheatstone's,  in  Britain. 
But  let  us  hear  more  of  this  sublime  worthy-of-a-copyright 
article:— 

"^  One  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  telegraph  has 
been  to  use  the  moisture  of  the  earth  as  a  conducting 
medium  for  completing  the  circuit  We  will  imagine  the 
wire,  after  being  coiled  round  the  dial  case  at  New  Orleans, 
to  be  broken  o^,  and  the  end  inserted  in  the  ground,  and 
a  piece  of  wire  from  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  at  New 
York,  to  be  also  led  into  the  ground ;  the  electricity,  after 
passing  along  the  wire  from  the  copper  plate  of  the  battety, 
and  traveling  round  the  dial  at  New  Orleans,  and  deflecting 
the  needle,  will  return  through  the  earth  to  the  wire  plate 
at  New  York.  We  have  only  described  the  transmission 
of  messages  in  one  direction,  as  the  answers  fi^>m  New 
Orleans  are  sent  by  exactly  the  same  operations,  a  battery 
being  there  also  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  wire^ 
which  is  made  to  act  on  a  dial  at  New  York  ;  and  the 
wires  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  operator  at  one  end 
turns  his  needle  m  any  position,  the  needle  of  the  other 
dial  at  the  opposite  end  will  assume  a  corresponding  one. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  the  experiments  of  scientific  men 
of  all  countries  for  the  great  efficiency  of  the  present  tele- 
graphs :  among  these  may  be  mentioned  Morse,  Wheat- 
atone  and  Bain ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  our 
generation  the  means  of  printing  the  communications  as 
they  are  transmitted  will  be  discovered.  Already  it  is  pos- 
sible to  msJce  marks  up<Mi  paper,  which  operation  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  step  towards  the  great  desideratum." 

The  improvement  spoken  of,  in  making  the  earth  form 
a  part  of  the  circuit,  was  the  discovery  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Ampere,  and  was  made  more  than  fourteen  years 
ago.  Bain  made  a  like  discovery  in  1842,  and  Alfred 
Vail  in  1844;  and  the  single  circuit  has  always  been  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  Wheat<itone's  in- 
vention. Let  us  explain  this : — On  all  our  telei^raphs  two 
wires  at  least  are  used,  but  two  wires  are  not  necessary  to 
send  a  message  from  New  York  to  Orleans,  one  will  do, — 
"but  in  order  to  send  and  return  messages  two  must  be 
used.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  messagea  cannot  be 
sent  until  the  cfrcuit  is  closed,  that  is,  a  current  of  electrici- 
ty must  be  flowing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole. 
For  example,  here  at  New  York  is  the  battery  to  send  a 
message  to  New  Orleans ;  well  it  has  two  electric  poles,  a 
positive  one  at  the  zinc  plate  and  a  negative  one  at  the 
copper  or  platinum  :  these  two  poles  must  be  connected 
together,  or  no  current  will  flow  along  the  wire.  The  dis- 
covery alluded  to  tells  us  that  the  earth  forms  part  of  this 
connection,  it  answers  the  part  of  a  wire.  It  is  strange- 
passing  strange,  but  true,  that  the  earth — ^not  a  wire — 
forms  part  of  the  circuit,  to  unite  the  two  poles,  and  the 
current  from  the  positive  pole  at  New  York  wiU  flow  on 


the  wire  to  Philadelphia,  then  it  comes  through  the  earth 
back  to  the  negative  pole  at  New  York — quick  as  the 
lightning  it  darts  through  mountains  and  over  rivers; 
reminding  one  of  the  old  nursery  ballad — 

<*  I  had  a  little  sister  that  came  from  the  sky. 
She  climbed  up  the  mountains  high,  high,  high. 
She  waded  the  waters  deep,  deep,  deep.** 

This  is  a  most  wonderful  phenomenon  :-^-many  have  tried 
to  explain-  it,  but  have  befogged  the  subject  greatly. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  Telegraphs  employed 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  Morse's,  House^s,  and  Bain's. 
Not  one  like  that  described  above.  N&y,  instead  of  the 
above  being  correct,  when  it  says,  ^  that  already  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  marks  on  paper,"  every  American  Telegraph 
does  this.  Morse's,  the  oldest  Telegraph  of  all,  marks  on 
the  paper,  and  leaves  a  mechanical  impression  on  it. 

Morsel's  Telegraph  may  be  thus  described : — ^There  is  a 
metal  pen  at  New  Orleans  fixed  on  a  pivot  like  a  walking 
beam.  When  one  end  is  drawn  down ;  the  other  end  flies 
up,  and  having  a  steel  point  on  it,  it  m^rks  a  strip  of  pa- 
p^r,  running  along  a  roller,  which  is  drawn  along  between 
two  other  rollers.  Now,  by  letting  the  other  end  of  this 
pen  come  up,  the  steel  point  drops,  and  then  it  is  thrown 
up  again,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  marks  on  the 
paper.  Now,  as  the  paper  is  always  moving,  and  as  the 
point  is  held  to  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  marks  are 
made  of  dots,  spaces  and  dashes — ^thus  .  for  E,  and  —  for 
L^  and  . — .  for  F,  and  thus  by  a  oombination  of  dots,  spa^ 
ces  and  dashes,  the  whole  alphabet  is  formed,  and  these 
letters  made  into  words,  and  the  words  into  sentences—^ 
compose  the  message.  An  *'  Mectro  Magnet "  is  used  on 
Morse's  Telegraph  to  operate  the  walking  beam  pen.  This, 
by  breaking  and  closing  the  circuit  by  some  non-conduc- 
ting substance  (a  key  made  of  ivory  or  dry  wood)  at  New 
York  writes  the  messages  in  Boston.  Morse  is  the  inven- 
tor of  the  "  Electro  Mngnet "  Telegraph,  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Signalling  Telegraph,  and  much  better. 

So  far  from  the  above  b:iing  correct  about  printing  com- 
munications, why.  House's,  Telegraph  do8s  print  all  its 
messages  in  plain  Roman  le:tere.  The  oparator  at  New 
York  plays  upon  his  machine,  like  a  lady  at  her  piano, 
and  at  Boston  a  little  arm  is  seen  revolving  round  and 
round,  singing  click,  clack,  click,  and  printing,  in  black  let- 
ters, K,  O,  Y,  A,  L,  E,  H,  O,  U,  S,  E,  on  a  strip  of  pa- 
per. On  Morse's  Telegraph  the  mes«»ages  have  to  be  re- 
written by  a  penman  into  plain  English.  ITie  messages 
by  House's  Telegraph  are  sent  to  the  printer,  and  set  up, 
to  u^e  a  homely  phrase,  **  right  off  the  reel." 

Bain's  Telegraph  also  prints,  but  makes  marks  of  a 
chemical  nature,  in  character  nearly  like  that  of  the  Morse 
Telegraph,  but  no  "  Electro  Magnet "  is  used.  By  break- 
ing and  closing  the  circuit  at  New  York,  the  pen  which  is 
in  contact  with  cli'3raiciilly  prepared  paper  at  Philadelphia 
makes  blae  marks  on  the  paper,  and  the^e  blue  marits' 
make  the  message.  There  is  one  part  of  the  invention 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  That  is,  he  writes  the 
message  first,  on  a  strip  of  paper,  by  perforating  it  with 
small  holes  for  the  dashes  and  the  dots,  and  by  making 
this,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  break  and  close  the  cir- 
cuit he  can  send  a  message  of  1,000  letters  in  one  minute 
to  any  place.  When  there  is  time  to  prepare  messages 
this  is  a  grand  way  to  transmit  tliem  rapidly.  This  inven- 
tion embraces  the.  idea  of  printing  a  pattern  of  calico  in 
Pliiladelphia  by  breaking  and  closing  the  circuit  in  New 
York, — a  most  wonderful  thing  indeed. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  operation  of  the  three  Tele- 
graphs that  are  now  in  use  in  America,  and  every  person 
can  see  how  very  different  they  are  from  the  signalling 
one  mentioned  above.  Oh  what  blunders  we  see  the  learned 
commit  for  want  of  learning.    It  is  a  very  dangeroos  thing 
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for  our  papen  to  make  home  out  of  foreign  scientific  arti- 
cles. We  regret  to  see  such  things  as  the  above  done, 
of  it  had  exhibited  a  Spartan  ingenuity  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  article  we  might  have  over-looked  the  act,  but  the 
ignorance  displayed  of  the  subject  easily  led  us  U>  detect 
the  imposition. 

The  article  is  somewhat  long,  but  we  trust  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  information  elicited  by  our 
review,  will  be  acceptable :  at  least  we  know  that  much 
knowledge  will  be  guned  by  many  in  reading  it 


PASSAGES  Hr  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  MARGABET 
MAITLAITD,  OF  SUMYSIDE. 


WRITTEN  BY  HERSJELF. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  is  the  daughter,  sister,  and  aunt 
of  Scottish  village  pastors,  and  is  herself  an  individualiza- 
tion of  the  pure  and  simple  principles  of  **  the  Kirk."  In 
her  youthful  days,  having  been  smitten  sorely  with  the 
young  heart's  blight,  disappointed  love,  she  becomes  reidly 
a  '^modeP  maiden  aunt,  and,  like  a  wise  ohi  lady,  devotes 
the  remunder  of  her  existence  to  the  guidance  of  a 
brood  of  nephews  and  nieces  (which  the  lapse  of  years 
throws  around  her)«  in  that  path  from  which  she  herself 
has  been  so  roughly  torn  aside. 

The  plot — ^if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  one — is  scant, 
wire-drawn.  The  network — ^which  should  be  so  drawn 
over  the  whole  area  of  a  work  of  fiction  that  the  reader 
may  be  led  to  suppose  an  indefinite  something  is  coming 
— is  unartistic  in  the  extreme  ;  but  this  is  in  some  measure 
excusable  by  its  unambitious  title,  though  to  the  damage 
of  the  literary  reputation  of  the  author,  who  we  must 
think  intended  in  its  first  conception  more  as  regards  the 
framework  than  she  (we  hazard  the  gender)  ultimately 
executed ;  for  the  chief  character  (Grace)  is  ushered  in 
with  a  mysteriousness  which  the  catastrophe  afterwards 
proves  to  be  unwarrantable.  The  illegitimate  expectancy, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  raised  in  the  read 
er's  mind  of  a  "  something  to  come,"  shows  that  the  dis- 
appointment must  have  been  more  an  oversight,  or  want 
of  experience,  than  a  paucity  of  the  power  of  creating 
"interest,"  that  great  pillar  of  a  fiction's  state. 

The  characters,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  drawn,  and 
form  a  |*  happy  femily ;"  and  if  the  power  of  characteriza- 
tion exists  in  painting  amiable  reality  as  it  is,  then  this 
book  deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  pnuse,  for  it  is  sim- 
ple, natural  throughout,  and  in  the  portrayal  of  the  per- 
sonages there  is  '^nothing  extenuate  or  ought  set  down  in 
malice,"  either  in  their  "sayings  or  doings;"  and  thiR  is 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  these  volumes.  For  a  picture 
of  tmthfuhiess  we  extract  the  following.  "  Grace"  has 
just  arrived  at  Sunnyside,  having  been  sent  there  by  a  bad 
aunt,  and  a  still  worse  father,  for  whom  she  entertains  a 
not  unnatural  contempt.  The  other  children  have  left  the 
room,  and  ACss  Margaret  interrogates  Grace : — 

"  How  do  you  like  your  new  friends  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  said  Grace. 

"  Do  you  like  Mary,  Grace!"  said  I,  **I  am  sure  you 
know  that." 

«  Yes,  madam,"  said  Grace,  « I  like  Mary." 

"  And  do  you  no  like  Claud  also  f "  said  I. 

"No,  madam." 

Truly  it  is  not  common  to  hear  even  bairns  speak  so 
truthfully. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Grace,"  said  I ;  "  and  what  for  do 
you  no  like  Claud  f" 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  said  Grace,  ^^  but  I  would  like 
to  be  Claud's  sister." 

^^  And irberefo]^,  my  dearT  md  I. 


"Because  then  Mr.  Maitland  would  be  my  finher, 
madam." 

"  Then  you  like  Mr.  MaitUnd,  Grace,"  said  I,  for  truly 
I  was  pleased  that  the  innocent  thing  should  set  a  value 
on  him  that  was  my  own  pattern  of  every  good  in  man- 
kind. Grace  drooped  her  little  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
sat  a  while  without  speaking  a  word ;  at  last  she  turned 
to  me  with  her  eyes  shining  like  the  very  light,  and  said 
she: — 

^  Madam,  do  you  know  my  &ther  ?" 
"  The  question  was  so  quick  that  it  startled  me." 
"  No,  Grace,"  said  I,  "  I  do  know  your  father." 
"  He  is  a  bad  man,"  said  the  bairn  very  low. 
"  Bairn  1"  said  I,  "  what  is  that  you  are  saying." 
"  The  liUle  thing  looked  thoughtful-like  again,  and  then 
she  asked  me ;" — 

"  Does  Mr.  Maitland  ever  do  anything  that  is  wrone  I" 

"  Truly,  Grace,"  said  I,  "  we  all  do  that." 

"Madam,  does  Mr.  Maitland  do  wrong!"  said  Grace* 

with  her  bit  proud  manner,  as  if  the  thought  I  was  not 

answering  right. 

"  Doubtless  he  does  whiles,  Grace,"  said  I,  "  but  his  de- 
sire is  &r  other,  only  we  are  weak  folk,  and  soon  overcome 
with  evil." 

I  could  see  Grace  was  not  satisfied,  and  after  she  had 
been  quiet  awhile  she  asked  me — 

"  Madam,  do  you  ever  do  wrong !" 

"  Yes,  Grace,*^  said  I,  with  more  seriousness,  "it  is  my 
grief  that  I  am  doing  ill  every  day ;  ill  in  the  sight  of  God, 
though,  may- be,  man  may  not  see  that  it  is  sin." 

The  bairn's  eyes  opened  up  wider,  and  she  gave  me  a 
feared  glance. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,  madam,"  she  said ;  "  but 
I  shall  not  do  wrong.  I  will  not,  madam.  I  have  seen 
bftd  people  often,  but  I  will  not  be  like  them :  I  shall 
always  do  right" 

And  the  little  breastie  heaved,  and  the  bit  cheek  grew 
red,  the  bairn  was  so  earnest 

"  And  what  is  riffht,  Grace !"  said  I,  for  I  wanted  to  see 
what  knowledge  she  had. 

"I  have  read  of  people  who  did  right,"  said  Grace,  with 
the  color  mounting  upon  her  cheek,  "  and  I  will  be  like 
them.  When  I  am  a  woman,  madam,  I  will  give  the 
poor  people  food  and  houses  to  live  in,  and  I  will  take  the 
httle  children  and  teach  thena ;  and  I  will  get  doctoia  to 
make  the  sick  people  well.  Madam,  I  wish  I  was  a 
woman  !  for  then  I  would  go  away  through  all  the  world, 
and  help  every  one  who  was  in  need,  and  make  them  all 
happy— if  they  did  right  I" 

'*  My  bairn,"  said  I,  for  truly  I  was  moved  with  her 
speech, "  there  is  Oiw  that  is  aye  watching  for  the  good  of 
all  people.    And  can  you  no  tell  me  who  that  is  ?" 

Grace  gave  me  a  wistful  and  half-feared  look,  but  she 
did  not  answer. 

"  It  is  God !"  said  I.  "And  He  sends  down  His  rain 
and  His  sun  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust ;  for  God 
is  more  merciful  than  man." 

Grace  drew  herself  a  little  back  from  me.  The  poor 
bairn  knew  not  God. 

"  Madam,"  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  whis|)er— for  though 
she  had  not  much  knowledge  conoeming  it,  there  was  yet 
an  awe  in  her  mind  at  that  name—"  I  will  be  merciful,  I 
will  be  good.  I  will  try  to  bring  the  bad  people  to  do 
right,  and  I  will  never  do  wrong." 

And  again,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  see  the  fond  outburst 
of  the  same  mind,  when  the  unnatural  relations  are  about 
tearing  her  away  from  her  adopted  aunt  and  most  dear 
friend ;— - 

Grace  gave  a  kind  of  strange  and  sudden  smile,  and 
then  she  said,  "  Aunt,  there  are  two  people  in  the  world 
nearly  connected  with  me,  one  by  bk)6d,  one  hf—l  know 
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not  what,  kiDdness,  generosity,  undeserved  and  unequalled 
affection.  Shall  I  tell  you  such  a  stoiy  about  them  as  I 
used  to  tell  to  Jenny  and  Mary  long*  ago  ?  There  are  two 
scenes  so  clear  and  distinct  If  I  had  been  an  artist  I 
could  have  let  you  see,  instead  of  hear  them* 

'^  There,  was  a  time  once,  when  I,  a  little  solitary  child, 
was  taken  to  see  the  first  of  these  two  individuals.  It  was 
in  a  large  room,  I  remember,  which  I  thoaght  was  very 
grand  and  splendid  ;  and  there  were  other  children  in  it 
besides  me,  and  these  were  the  lady's  oVn.  Well,  aunt, 
somebody  had  taken  off  my  little  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  I 
was  led  up  to  this  lady,  who  was  my  aunt  they  said ;  and, 
after  she  had  just  looked  at  me,  I  was  allowed  to  stray 
away  into  a  dark  corner,  to  think  there  by  myself^  and  to 
look  at  the  others,  and  wonder  why  they  should  appear 
so  happy,  and  I  be  so  very  much  the  reverse.  Well,  aunt, 
one  of  them  came  to  me  by-and*by  and  began  to  laugh  at 
my  dress,  and  provoked  me  to  make  some  angry  answer 
and  push  her  away ;  and  then  came  in  the  lady  whom 
they  called  my  aunt ;  and  then  followed  a  ringing  of  belU 
and  an  angry  exclaoruition,  that  ugly  children  were  always 
ill-tempered,  and  that  she  could  not  bear  my  white  face ; 
and  then  I  was  pushed  towards  the  nurse,  who  entered, 
and  was  carried  away  into  solitude  and  darkness.  Well, 
that  is  one  picture ;  now  I  shall  give  you  the  other.  I,  the 
same  FiUle  solitary  child,  travelled  a  long  journey  with  a 
stranger*  on  a  summer  day,  and  came  at  last  to  a  little 
house  with  trees  about  it^  where  the  other  lady  lived ;  and 
it  was  not  in  her  drawing-room  I  saw  her  first,  but  out  at 
the  roadside,  ready  to  take  my  hand  and  smile  upon  me. 
I  had  never  been  used  to  such  sunshine,  and  I  remember 
well  how  I  rejoiced,  and  trembled  too,  lest  it  should  pass 
away ;  and  by-and-by  there  came  a  time  when  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  my  head  and  shed  back  my  hair,  and  called 
me,  *  My  dear  bairn.'  These  are  mj  two  pictures ;  and 
DOW,  when  I  am  no  longer  a  child  but  a  woman  I  am  to 
look  upon  these,  my  two  aunts,  alike." 
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land  proves  it  The  struggles  that  are  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  America,  to  give  it  practical  exemplification,  is 
additional  confirmation  of  this  plea«ng  circumstance. 

Men  of  all  professions  and  interests  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  the  meaning  of  this  ^  frightfiil  abomination ;" 
and  by  enquiry  they  discover  that  it  merely  means  im- 
provHl  arrangements  for  mentally  and  morally  cultivating, 
and  materially  providing  for  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
society — so  that  myriads  of  human  creatutes,  with  their 
sublime  and  wonderfnl  faculties  for  knowing  and  loving, 
may  not  (as  Oarlyle  has  it>  be  driven  to  list  in  the  "  De- 
vil's regiment  of  the  line  r  becoming  distorted  blockheads, 
with  ^  ape-faoes,  imp-fiioes,  angry  dog  faces,  heavy  sullen 
ox-fiices,  degraded  under-foot,  perverse  wretches."  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  this.  This  is  no  foul  devil's  work; 
but  rather  a  divine  God^  work — ^a  work  which  demands 
furtherance  fix>m  all  men  who  desire  to  see  justice  and 
knowledge  triumph  over  oppression  and  ignorance.  A 
favorable  sign  of  this  improved  spirit  is  the  appearance, 
witliin  the  last  few  days,  of  a  small  pamphlet,  being  No.  1 
of  Traet$  on  Christian  Sodalum: 

It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  ability  and 
sincerity,  who  believes  Christianity  to  be  the  true  and  na- 
tural basis  of  Socialism,  and  who  airais  at  bringing  Chris- 
tian people  to  a  knowledge  of  this  great  fiict  In  doing 
this,  he  declares  his  dissent  from  some  of  Mr.  Owen's  dog- 
mas— but  he  utters  no  reproach,  he  accepts  no  calumny ; 
he  is  oandid,  straightforward,  and  frank ;  and  his  defence 
of  Cooperation,  in  opposition  to  Competition,  is  very  ex- 
cellent. We  have  no  desire  to  see  all  who  aim  at  the  de- 
struction of  Competition  and  the  establishment  of  Co5per- 
ation,  pursuing  the  same  route.  All  we  ask  is,  that  men 
should  accept  the  work  as  aaoble  and  a  holy  work,  and 
prosecute  it  under  the  direction  of  their  own  judgments, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  honest  feelings  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Let  us  have  Mahomedan  Socialism  or  Christian  Social- 
Catholic  Socialism,  Episcopalian  Socialism,  Methodist 
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SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES. 

.  Calunmy  and  persecution  are  the  first  instruments  used 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  truth.  For  a  time  only,  however,  can  these 
things  be  successful — their  triumphs  are  never  complete 
Against  any  true  thing.  Society  could  not  continue  to 
exist  if  the  evil  passions  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  enlightening  and  elevating  in- 
fluence of  truth.  Some  false  dogma  must  every  day  be 
exploded,  some  bad  practice  dropped  into  disuse :  tliere 
could  be  no  sound  vitality  in  society  were  it  not  so  ;  and 
the  disinterested  courage  that  champions  these  new  truths, 
and  the  martyrdom  that  such  championship  brings,  are 
the  highest  things  in  human  history,  giving  courage  and 
hope  to  all  who  seek,  amid  revilinp^s  and  slacdor,  to  uige 
the  world  to  juster  practices  and  higher  aims. 

No  individual,  or  party  of  individuals,  have  escaped  this 
persecution  :  the  poison- bowl  and  the  cross  in  days  of  old 
— the  open  lie  and  the  secret  slander  in  the  time  now  pre- 
sent The  early  Christians  died  in  fierce  agony  under  the 
red  hands  of  ruthless  peraeoutors, — the  modern  Socialist 
suffers  through  the  false  tongues  of  ignorant  and  knavish 
calumniators.  As  we  before  said,  however,  these  things 
are  but  for  a  time ;  and  in  the  recent  wonderful  progress 
of  Socialism  we  find  strong  corroboration  of  this  truth. 
Slander  is  no  doubt  still  at  work,  but  its  shafts  are  begin- 
ning to  fall  blunted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  public  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  Socialisnvis  the  deviVs  doctrine  which 
its  unscrupulous  enemies  have  declared  it  to  be. 

Its  miraculoiu  and  acknowledged  progress  in  France 
proves  this*    The  reebgnition  which  it  is  red^ving  in  £ng- 
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Socialism,  Infidel  Socialism,  Tailoring  Socialism,  Shoe- 
making  Socialism,  Shirt-making  Socialism — any  and  every 
Socialism ;  they  will  all  be  manifestations  of  brotherly 
love  and  neighborly  help,  and  there  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  world  for  them  all.  They  will  all  be  struggles  to 
destroy  evil  inflaenoes,  and  establish  good  ones — ^to  elevate 
human  life — to  make  this  glorious  world  a  happy  home  for 
happy  men,  instead  of  the  accursf^d,  pestilence-breeding 
swamp  which  knavish  Competition,  and  insane,  unbrotherly 
sectarianism,  have  caused  it  to  become. 


-^••►^ 


Fron  Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man,  for  February,  1850. 

SPIRITUALITY. 

In  the  year  1841, 1  found  that  by  exciting  the  marvel- 
ous organs,  lying  near  the  temporal  ridge,  the  subject  might 
be  made  sufticiently  marvelous  and  imaginative  not  only 
to  believe  in  ghosts,  but  to  see  them.  Making  this  experi- 
ment upon  an  intellectual  young  lady  at  a  social  party, 
she  became  quite  agitated  as  she  beheld  her  deceased 
mother.  In  '42  an  exact  survey  of  this  region  demonstra- 
ted that  there  was  a  special  organ  of  SpiaiTUALmr  at  the 
junction  of  Ideality,  Marvelousncss  and  Ima<:ri nation,  by 
means  of  which  we  obtained  rather  definite  ideas  of  spiri- 
tual beings,  and  also  an  organ  of  more  extravagant  func- 
tions, properly  styled  the  organ  of  Spkctral  Illusion, 
lying  a  little  higher  in  the  imaginative  region,  near  the 
affections. 

Under  the  excitement  of  Spirituality  the  miiid  is  eleva* 
ted  to  a  more  spiritual  state.  Its  attention  tnms  away 
from  gross  matter,  and  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  power 
of  recognizing  mind,  until  at  length  even  disembodied 
mind  is  distinctly  pei^ved.    Thus  the  subject  will  enter 
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into  commuQication  with  tlie  dead  and  with  Tarious  spiri- 
tual  beings,  of  whom  he  will  apeak,  and  with  whom  he 
appears  to  hold  an  interesting  intercourse.  Sometimes  he 
will  report  that  he  is  too  gross  and  inc^able  of  this  ex- 
alted communion — that  spiritual  beings  are  beyond  his 

reach  and  will  not  commune  with  him.     Mr. ^  a  man 

of  fine  talent,  but  of  little  religious  faith,  was  astonished 
and  overwhelmed  when  he  fiist  underwent  this  experiment, 
and  perceived  as  holding  a|i  independent  existence  what 
he  had  before  regarded  as  mere  creatures  of  his  own  mind. 
He  at  length  communed  with  his  deceased  father,  but  re- 
ported that  his  father  now  withdrew  from  him  with  a  stem 
countenance,  as  if  he  was  unfit  for  such  association.  Mrs. 
>  a  firm  disbeliever  of  Christianity  and  of  all  Spiri- 
tualism, was  overwhelmed  with  wonder  and  delight  when 
I  excit^  her  Spirituality,  and  soon  entered  into  familiar 
communication  with  various  spiritual  beings.  ,  In  some 
cases  her  spiritual  vision  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
describe  correctly  the  appearance  of  deceased  persons  whom 
she  had  never  seen  or  heard  described*  Many  others, 
under  these  experiments,  have  reported  communications 
held  with  the  deceased,  and  sometimes  messages  of  advice, 
^EC,  have  been  sent  to  their  surviving  friends.  Some  of 
my  friends  have  prosecuted  these  spiritual  investigations 
to  a  great  length,  believing  that  they  might  thus  place  the 
world  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  spiritual  life,  and 
exert  a  holy  influence  upon  men.  In  my  own  Hmited  ex- 
periments, however,  I  have  not  seen  these,  copious  and 
satisfactory  results  of  which  others  speak.  The  commu^ 
nications  have^  generally  been  of  a  vague  character,  and 
such  as  might  easily  have  originated  in  the  ima^nation  or 
reason  of  the  subject,  aided  by  their  impressibility  to  the 
mental  influences  of  the  living. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  or  check  such  investigations, 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  to  a  late  period 
as  regards  myself^  but  I  would  mention  the  dangers  of 
deluMon.  Spirituality  is  so  closely  connected  with  Imagi- 
nation in  the  brain  that  there  is  an  extremely  strong  pfx>- 
bability  that  its  revelations  will  be  either  partly  or  entirely 
the  product  of  imagination.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
organ  of  Spectral  Illusion,  the  indications  of  which  we 
know  to  be  false  creations,  renders  it  still  more  probable 
that  the  spectres  arrayed  before  the  mind  are  but  its  own 
irregular  shadows — fanciful  embodiments  of  some  princi- 
ple or  influence  at  work  upon  it.  Hence  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  those  who  investigate  these  matters  ma? 
be  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  romantic  spiritual  fictions. 

The  existence  of  the  organ  of  Spirituality  is  illustrated 
by  the  belief  in  all  ages  of  the  existence  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  of  their  communion  with  the  living.  Thou- 
sands have  entertained  the  sincere  belief,  arising  from  their 
own  consciousness,  that  they  held  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  departed  friends  and  relatives.  Occasionally  this 
communion  nas  led  to  practical  benefit,  by  means  of  advice 
and  warnings  received  from  spiritual  sources  when  awake 
or  when  dreaming,  which  would  indicate  either  that  a  kind, 
spiritual  being  had  communicated  the  intelligence,  or  that 
it  was  attained  by  an  unusual  exertion  of  the  intuitive  fore- 
seeing faculty. 

A  lady  of  great  intelligence,  moral  worth  and  practical 
energy,  told  me  confidentially  that  she  had  for  a  great 
portion  of  her  life.been  subject  to  spiritual  visions  which 
she  dared  not  mention  to  any  one,  lest  her  sanity  should 
be  doubted.  These  celestial  visitants  came  to  her  in  the 
daytime  when  her  mind  was  perfectly  calm,  clear  and  free 
from  excitement — ^the  communion  was  pleasant  and  eleva- 
ting. They  appeared  to  be  angelic  beings  of  an  exalted 
nature,  wiUi  whom  she  was  conscious  that  she  would  in  a 
future  life  become  more  intimate.  Their  visits  occurred 
more  frequenUy  when  her  moral  faculties  were  in  their 
highest  condition,  and  became  very  rare  when  she  became 


too  much  engrossed  in  worldly  aflBuiB  to  the  neglect  of  her 
duties.  Dr.  H.,  an  intelligent  practioner  of  medicine  in 
one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  believes  himself  to  be  in  daily 
intercoorse,  of  the  most  intimate  character,  with  the  spirit 
of  a  departed  friend.  There  are  many  who  entertain  the 
persuasion  that  they  conunune  with  the  departed,  who  are 
unwilling  to  speak  of  a  matter  which  they  regard  as  sacred, 
and  which  they  would  not  desecrate  by  exposure  to  idle 
comment 

The  belief  in  guardian  spirits,  which  is  expressed  by- 
poets  and  orators,  with  a  half  real,  half  metapboricsil 
meaning,  and  which  is  to  some  a  matter  of  religious  sen- 
timent, is  sanctioned  by  the  results  of  many  experiments 
upon  subjects  in  whom  the  spiritual  faculties  have  be^x 
excited.  They  have  often  spoken  of  guardian  spirits  who 
preside  over  particular  persons,  and  sometimes  specified 
certain  influenoes  exerted  by  them  for  their  benefit  The 
guardiftn  vjpmi  is  most  generally  a  deceased  friend,  and  hia 
influence  is  exerted  through  ue  minds  upon  which  the 
spiritual  infltteooe  operates. 

A  high  excitement  of  Spirituality  is  not  neoetsuy  to  the 
spiritnal  vision.  .  The  sleep-waking  state  is  generslly  quite 
spiritual,  and  by  a  slight  elevation  becomes  sufficient  for 
spiritual  communion.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  main- 
taining the  organ  habitually  in  sufficient  activity  for  spiri- 
tual communion.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  organ  be  large 
and  the  circumstanoes  of  the  individual's  life  fiivorable  to 
its  action,  we  may  expect  aspontaaeous  activity.  Neurology 
renders  it  perfectly  credible  that  an  individual  of  active 
mind  may,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  be  in  that 
state  which  is  called  spiritual  communion  or  spiritual  vimon, 
but  it  does  not  sanction  the  idea  that  this  mental  power  is 
limited  to  one,  or  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons. 
Whatever  belongs  to  one  individual  bcQongs  to  all  <^  the 
race  in  varying  degrees. 

In  all  impressible  persons  the  fiicultT  of  Spirituality  mny 
be  excited.  Even  those  who  are  decided  materialists  may 
be  convinced  without  argument^  of  spiritual  existence,  by 
thus  making  them  perceive  it  In  experimenting  upon 
letters,  the  spiritual  power  is  often  displayed.  (See  Psy- 
chometry.)  If  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  dead,  the  sub- 
ject, or  investigator,  will  sometimes  trace  his  character 
and  career  through  life,  recognize  his  death,  and  subsequent 
spiritual  existence.  In  other  cases,  death  will  be  his  fiist 
perception,  and  he  wiU  forthwith  describe  him  as  a  spiritual 
being. 

The  organ  of  Spirituality  codperates  with  the  intuitive 
faculties,  but  is  not  a  strictiy  intellectual  organ  itself!  To 
arrive  at  truth  in  the  investigation  of  spiritiral  subjects,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  intuitive  organs — they  perceive  the 
truth.  Spirituality  gives  an  ethereal  and  fanciful  temper- 
ament, which  may  render  the  perceptions  more  vivid,  but 
may  also  ^ve  a  definite  embodiment  to  that  which  is  only 
an  abstraction,  and  mingle  imaginative  pictures  with  actual 
perceptions. 

It  requires  no  litUe  care  and  patient  investigation  to  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  vast  mass 
of  phenomena  which  have,  during  the  past  and  present 
centuries,  passed  current  as  truly  spiritual  appearances. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  in  advance,  that  so  great  an 
amount  of  evidence,  of  dispassionate  statements,  of  popu- 
lar belief,  and  of  earnest  excitement,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted without  an  adequate  cause,  and  therefore  that  there 
must  be  realities  and  laws  which  it  is  the  duty  of  scientific 
men  to  ascertain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  equal  certainty  that  all  the  real  phenomena  are  in- 
termingled with  delusions  and  fiilsehoods,  for  there  has 
been  no  greater  source  of  delusion  and  imposture  in  all 
the  history  of  man  than  his  relations  to  the  spiritual 
world,  in  reference  to  which  the  world  is  filled  with  the 
grofisest  frdaehoods^  by  means  of,  which  the  mass  of  man- 
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kind  have  been  made  the  dupes  and  victims  of  the  cunning 
despots,  priests,  jugglers  and  necromancers,  who  profit  by 
the  fictions  and  superstitions  which  they  uphold.  From 
Nicholas  of  Russia  to  his  sable  majesty  of  Loango  in 
Africa,  from  the  pow-wow-ing  medicine-man  of  North 
America,  to  the  high  priest  of  Joggemaut,  from  Mahomet 
to  Joseph  Smith,  one  vast  scene  of  imposture  upon  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  assails  our  vision. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  de- 
termined spirit  of  skepticism  now  possesses  the  world,  find 
prevails  especially  among  the  more  influential  and  educated 
classes.  If  all  that  the  most  sanguine  spiritualists  claim 
were  true,  and  the  evidence  easily  aeoessible  for  all,  it 
would  be  a  groundless  hope  to  suppose  that  such  evidence 
as  might  be  decisive  upon  any  other  scientific  question 
would  be  satisfactory  upon  this.  Such  questions  are  pre- 
determined in  the  popular  mind,  against  the  spiritualist, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  buried  beneath  the  conviction  that 
all  the  fa^da  upon  which  he  relies  as  evidence  are  the  re- 
sult of  base  imposture,  credulity,  ignorance,  imagination  or 
insanity.  Evidence  must  be  piled  upon  evidence,  and  one 
investigation  after  another  must  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  most  determined  sk^^pticism  before  any  impression  can 
be  made  upon  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  philosophy  sanctions  nei- 
ther scepticism  nor  credulity ;  it  requires  simply  a  careful 
coliecdon  of  evidence,  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  phenomena,  and  a  patient  suspension  of 
our  decision,  until  the  accumulated  &ct3  present  a  harmo 
nious  consistency  and  indicate  to  the  inductive  reasoner  the 
new  laws  of  nature  which  they  embody. 


NATIONAL  REGENERATION  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  held  at  the  literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Leicester-equare,  London — Mr.  Luke  James 
Hansard  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  was  a  continued  meeting  from  the  last 
Saturday  night. 

The  programme  of  the  proceedings  was  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  those  present  They  would  thus  already,  without 
any  description  from  him,  be  acquainted  with  and  prepared 
for  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Association  for  that 
evening ;  and  he  trusted  that,  for  many  evenings  to  come, 
they  would  happily  and  usefully  assemble  together  to  dis- 
cuss fitting  principles  and  measures  for  the  regeneration, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  mankind.  (Cheers.)  The 
first  in  the  order  of  proceeding  for  this  night's  business 
was  to  read  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in- 
cluded between  line  33,  page  1,  and  line  32,  page  3.  It 
was  then  read  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hansard  then  said  it  was  the  opinion'  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  should  move  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  this  Public  Meeting  having  been  convened  in 
continuation  of  their  last  sitting,  cordially  adopts  and  ap- 
proves of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Regeneration,  Prosperity,  and  Happi- 
ness of  Society,  as  far  as  it  has  been  read  to  them  at  this 
sitting,  in  continuation  from  the  paragraph  in  the  Print 
Copy  ending  line  33,  at  page  1,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
paragraph  ending  line  32,  page  3." 

This  question,  therefore,  now  before  them  was,  whether 
they  would  approve  and  adopt  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  had  been  just  read  to  them,  and  which,  after  reason- 
ing in  the  Report  for  the  propriety  and  justification  ^f  all 
points  as  to  the  object  proposed,  aimed,  under  God^s  Mess- 
ing, "  to  save  from  human  misery  and  woe  all  people  of 
the  earth.**    If  they  felt  id^ured  that— under  the  right  ap- 


plication of  the  divine  instincts  given  to  them  by  the  Di- 
vine Author  and  Instructor,  who  governed  them  by  His 
overruling  Providence  and  sway — they  had  the  power  to 
achieve  this  mighty  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
it  would  then  imperatively  become  their  duty  to  make  the 
heart-thinking  world  to  vibrate  and  re-echo  the  opinions 
and  the  resolutions  to  which  they  might  agree  that  night 
They  would  have  to  consider  whether  the  assumed  suffi- 
ciency of  leading  arrangements,  in  principles  and  practice, 
contemplated  and  proposed  by  the  Committee,  for  the  re- 
demption of  humanity  from  its  present  woeful  position, 
were  capable  of  being  effected  by  human  arrangements,  by 
a  line  of  policy  and  a  Hue  of  conduct  which  should  make 
these  human  arrangements  sure.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  tiiese  arrangements  were 
practical.  What  they  principally  require  to  perfect  and 
control  the  human  ways  of  our  Society  was  the  realization 
of  that  Christianity  which  had  been  now  preached  for  1849 
years.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  surely  high  time  that  some- 
thing beyond  formal  professions  and  mere  preaching  should 
be  done  in  order  to  cause  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
become  the  regulating  and  governing  power  of  the  mass 
of  mankind.  It  was  an  absolute  and  certain  necessity  of 
human  existence  that  they  must  all,  even  in  the  present 
day,  be  subject  to  the  human  antecedents  of  good  or  of 
evil,  and  to  the  regulating  and  humanely  appointed  power 
with  the  like  tendencies  which  governed  them  at  the  time 
they  came  into  the  world.  They  must  conscientiously  feel 
from  inward  perfection,  and  from  history  know,  that  from 
the  beginning  mankind  had  been  subject  to  errors,  for  the 
purpose  that  they  might,  by  adopting  and  asserting  the 
principle  of  the  Godhead  within,  be  redeemed  from  these 
human  errors,  and  from  all  that  was  hurtful  to  them.  They 
were  evidently  called  upon  to  watch  with  this  God-like 
spirit,  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  make  its  experience 
the  foundation  for  a  better  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
errors  of  the  present  time  ought  to  be  a  beacon  to  warn  us 
from  pursuing  a  course  fatal  to  all.  If  we  would  avoid 
the  awful  fatality  of  woe  and  error  which  now  threatened, 
we  must  begin  our  efforts  to  effect  the  remedy  by  a  kindly 
nurture  and  development  of  the  moral  and  reflective  quali* 
ties  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Hansard  concluded,  amidst  loud  applause,  by  mov- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  in  coming  forward  to  second  the 
motion,  was  received  with  great  cordiality  and  repeated 
cheers.  He  said  the  qiiestion  had  often  be  m  asked,  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  regeneration,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  f  He  answered  in  reply,  that  that 
association  declared  there  was  abun  dance  in  this  our  land 
for  all  men.  (Hear,  hear.J  The^  declared  that  every 
child  born  unto  the  world  snould  be  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  sheltered,  and  well  educated  :  or  in  other  words,  that 
all  its  faculties,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  should  be  fully 
developed,  and  all  its  wants  supplied  up  to  the  point  of 
temperance.  (Cheers.)  It  had  been  stated  that  we  had 
taught  the  nations  how  to  live.  We  had  not.  Our  own 
little  children  here  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  did 
not  mean  to  trouble  them  with  statistics  in  support  of  that 
fact,  because  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  in 
cooked  statistics.  But  there  was  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  this  country  who 
were  entirely  uneducated  than  was  to  be  found  in  any 
other  nation  pretending  to  be  civilized.  We  had  told  the 
world  that  we  were  an  educated  and  a  religious  people ; 
and  we  had  told  the  world  lies.  (Great  applause.)  He 
had  been  very  much  struck  with  some  statistics  given  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Yorkshire,  at  one  of  the  Exeter  Hall  Tem- 
pcrance  Meetings.  He  had  stated  them  publicly  at  several 
other  places,  and  they  had  never  yet  been  contradicted. 
When  visiting  the  prisons  of  York,  he  found  that  18  out 
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of  14  of  the  prisoners  had  been  Sunday-school  scholars. 
Startled  bj  that  ^t,  he  instituted  extensive  inquiries,  and 
procured  a  return  from  many  other  prisons,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  out  of  5,000  prisoners  3,000  of  them  had 
been  educated  in  Sunday-schools.  Of  the  inmates  of 
Magdalen's,  amounting  to  500,  nearly  800  had-  been  edu- 
cated in  Sunday-schools,  and  16  of  them  had  been  Sunday- 
schosol  teachers.  What  was  the  moral  they  were  to  draw 
from  these  statistics  ?  Why,  that  education  was  not  only 
deficient  in  quantity,  but  bad  in  quality.  (Applause.)  He 
did  not  for  one  moment  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
supported,  or  of  those  who  taught  in  these  schools.  On 
the  contrary,  he  gave  all  honor  to  those  who  in  sincerity 
devoted  themselves  to  that  duty ;  and  he  would  say  to 
any  of  his  free-thinking  friends  who  might  be  present,  that 
if  they  were  to  follow  the  example  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  extension  of  such  moral  agencies,  they  would  do 
much  good.  But  as  he  had  said,  while  he  did  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  the  education  they  imparted,  by  which 
poor  littie  children  were  frightened  with  talk  of  bogies, 
and  such  like  chimeras,  and  their  minds  filled  with  unin- 
telligible dogmas  instead  of  being  trained  to  comprehend 
and  act  upon  high  principles  of  Christian  morality.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  poor,  for  whom  education  was  most  needed,  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  it.  The  priviled:^ed  classes  might  be 
able  to  send  their  diildren  to  school,  but  pinching  poverty, 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  man,  forced  him  in  many  in- 
stances to  send  his  child  to  stand  in  the  factory  from  early 
mom,  or  in  some  other  way  to  add  to  the  scanty  income 
on  which  the  family  had  subsist.  (Cheers.)  He  said, 
then,  that  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government  disgraceful  to  us  as  a  people. 
Instead  of  talking  of  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live  let 
us  first  begin  to  teach  our  own  children.  (Cheers.)  Then, 
as  to  religion,  we  had  20,000  priests  of  various  denomina- 
tions, backed  by  20  millions  of  money  annually.  Besides 
this,  we  had  Missionary  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  and  va- 
rious other  associations,  collecting  large  sums,  and  setting 
in  motion  a  vast  machinery.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
contributions  levied  on  the  public  for  religious  purposes. 
It  was  said  of  John  Wesley,  who  was  a  great  enthusiast, 
that  he  had  grasped  the  hand  of  Dr.  Cox  upon  one  occa- 
sion, and  said,  "The  time  would  arrive  when  £1,000  a 
day  would  be  spent  in  missionary  exertion."  The  Doctor 
shook  his  head  at  the  improbable  idea,  but  even  John 
Wesley's  anticipation  had  been  exceeded.  The  expendi- 
ture had  come  to  £1,800  a  day.  Last  year  upwards,  of 
half  a  million  had  been  contributed  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  all  over  the  world,  while  we  had  heathens  at 
home  swarming  in  every  lane  and  alley.  No  doubt  many 
a  factory-lord  who  works  the  children  of  the  poor  to  pre- 
mature death,  leaving  their  minds  uncultivated  and  un- 
cared  for,  compounds  with  his  conscience  by  giving  £20  to 
the  Missionary  Society.  What  was  the  eiSect  of  all  this 
expenditure  of  money  on  religion  ?  There  were  80,000 
prostitutes  on  the  streets  of  London,  of  whom  10,000  died 
yearly,  and  10,000  new  ones  were  yearly  added  to  keep 
up  the  number.  According  to  Lord  Ashley,  there  were 
30,000  thieves  who  rose  every  morning  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  meal  during  the  day.  And  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  it  had  cost  us  nine  milUons  to  put  down  crime 
and  keep  order.  But  we  had  not  spent  half  a  million  to 
remove  the  causes  which  produced  crime.  During  the  last 
year  £8,500,000  had  been  expended  on  pauperism  in  Uie 
maintenance,  under  penal  discipline,  of  thousands  whom 
we  had  first  compell^  to  be  idle,  and  crushed  their  hearts 
by  making  them  dependant  on  parish  bounty.  We  had 
not  had  sense  enough  to  take  three  millions  and  apply 
them  so  that  these  men  could  have  supported  themselves 
on  thdr  native  land.    (Shrme^  shame.)   That  amount  had 


been  spent  last  year — it  would  be  more  next  Then  what 
was  our  moral  condition  ?  God  knew  we  greatly  wanted 
regeneration.  As  men  had  long  been  talking  about  it,  it 
was  high  time  they  now  began  to  do.  Those  who  had 
read  the  admirable  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  on 
Labor  and  the  Poor  would  have  seen  the  revelation  of  a 
state  of  things  which  was  a  d'isgraoe  to  any  country.  There 
were  hundreds  of  tailors  working  in  garrets  for  less  than 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  cursing  all  the  Governments  in  ex- 
istence while  they  worked;  14,000  needlewomen  were 
working  for  2^d.  a  day,  and  compelled  to  eke  out  subsist- 
ence by  the  wages  of  prostitution.  That  was  England,  the 
most  ''moral,"  the  most  "civilised"  nation  of  the  earth. 
Oh  1  the  moral  glory  that  belonged  to  such  a  nation  which 
thus  sunk  all  ranks  in  destitution,  degradation,  and  pollu- 
tion, which  destroyed  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  and  rendered  crime  the  in- 
evitable destiny  of  masses  of  the  people.  For  many  years 
the  attention  of  philaothropista  and  philosophers  had  been 
directed  to  this  subject.  There  was  the  veteran  Robert 
Owen — (loud  cheersl — who  had  been  struggling  through 
a  long  life  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  principles  and 
plans  which  he  sincerely  believed  would  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  mankind.  Louis  Blanc  had  labored 
and  written  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  Organiza- 
tion of  Labor;  and  Proudhon  had  broadly  laid  down  that 
all  property  was  theft — (cheers) — ^but  let  them  not  start 
when  he  told  them  that  a  writer  in  Frazer^s  Magazine^  a 
Tory  magazine,  had  indorsed  all  that  Proudhon  had  said. 
That  writer  stated  that  when  property  was  used  for  mere 
selfish  purposes,  and  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
when  it  was  made  the  means  of  destroying  the  health, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  to  monopoliza 
all  those  gif  s  and  blevingi  which  God  m^ant  for  all,  the 
man  that  did  that  was  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  27, 1850. 

TO  MEET  AGAIN ! 

This  is  the  last  number  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  and 
in  parting,  its  editor  would  bid  his  readers  a  cheerful 
GoD-BE-wiTH-TOU.  The  paper  is  discontinued  because,  in 
brief^  I  am  brain-sick — and  it  does  not  pay ;  which  reasons 
go  together,  for  if  one  was  in  a  state  of  healtii  to  make 
this  publication  what  it  should  be,  it  might  prosper.  But 
as  was  hinted  at  the  close  of  the  last  volnme,  mental  and 
moral  struggles,  incident  to  the  function  of  a  Social  Re- 
former, have  for  the  time  being  quite  exhausted  ray  ener- 
gies. They  who  are  so  constituted  as  to  like  partizanship, 
or  who  from  narrow  range  of  culture,  can  readily  concen- 
trate thought  and  will,  may  feel  exhilaration  only  in  view 
of  the  mighty  metamorphosis  of  Christendom  involved  in 
Socialism.  But  he  who  reveres  the  past  while  hoping  for 
the  future,  who  honors  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  his  generation,  and  longs  to  be 
wholly  conformed  to  God^s  present  will,  is  conscious  of  the 
pressure  of  this  Transition- Age.  In  such  a  period,  fineness 
of  organization  may  lay  one  open  to  special  trials,  and 
complex  tendencies  become  a  snare.  Every  mortal  moat 
bear  his  own  burden ;  mine  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  to 
discharge  as  best  I  can,  the  ungracious  and  ungratifying, 
the  slightly  apprcci  sited  and  rarely  Buoo^atful  duties  of  a 
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Reconciler.  Rdoctantly  1  am  compelled  to  rest  awhile. 
But  &l]ow  seasons  alternate  with  fruitfulneas,  and  sleep 
brings  clearness  to  the  spirit's  skies.  To-morrow,  in  the 
morning,  may  we  meet  again.  Meantime,  it  is  not  right 
to  draw  upon  the  purses  of  generous  friends,  who  pledged 
themselves  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  this  Weekly.  It 
will  cost  less  to  refund  their  dues  to  subscribers  than  to 
complete  the  volume ;  and  sums  thus  saved  can  find  more, 
useful  outlay  than  in  printing  such  original  or  selected 
matter  as  I  can  promise  now.  If  those  who  have  paid  in 
advance,  then,  will  point  out  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
receiving  an  equivalent,  their  wishes  shall  be  complied  vrith, 
so  far  as  possible. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  that  regret  in  cutting  short  this 
pnbUcation  is  lessened  by  the  assurance,  that  its  readers 
can  find  their  wants  supplied  elsewhere.  The  J^ew  York 
TrihwM  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  exponent  of 
Labor-Reform,  and  its  sagacious  editor  discusses  every 
humanitary  movement  in  a  straight-forward  style  that 
brings  home  the  wisest  practical  plans  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  while  by  its  unrivalled  corps  of  assistants  and  cor- 
respondents a  mass  of  information  is  weekly  condensed, 
far  surpassing  in  variety  and  richness  anything  which  the 
most  gifted  person  even  could  hope  unaided  to  offer.  Then 
at  the  East  is  the  Boston  PrpteeUve  Union^  and  at  the 
West  the  OineinnaH  Nonpareil,  both  edited  in  every  de- 
partment with  a  tast^  and  spirit  which  prove  that  their 
oonduc((»«  not  only,  are  graduated  printers  who,  in  the 
words  of  a  craftsman,  have  ^  slept  on  newspapers  and 
eaten  ink,"  but  that  they  are  working-men  with  heart  and 
head  acutely  alive  to  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  the  Produ- 
cers. Here  in  New  York,  again,  for  all  interested  in  the  fun- 
damental political  measures  of  Land  Distribution,  Home- 
stead Exemption  and  an  Industrial  Congress,  Younff 
America  presents  the  plain  and  pungent  lessons  of  that 
yeteran  pioneer  in  National  Reform,  George  Evans ;  while 
for  minds  intent  upon  the  problems  of  ^  Spiritual  Philoso- 
phy," the  American  People's  JourruU — of  which  T  L. 
Harris  is  an  Assistant  Editor,  together  with  S.  B.  Brittan 
and  Carlos  Stuart — ^will  serve  as  a  medium  of  intercourse. 
Other  papers,  secular  and  religious,  might  be  signalized; 
for  Socialism,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  fast  entering  into 
the  creed  of  dvil  and  ecclesiratical  bodies,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  thought  of  a  Divine  Order  of  So- 
ciety will  shine  forth  upon  the  Nations  like  a  morning  in 
the  spring.  Finally,  I  am  glad  to  inform  Socialists,  that 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  a 
Monthly,  to  be  called  the  New  TtTnes^  wherein  the  highest 
questions  of  theory  and  practice  will  be  characteristically 
treated  by  Henry  James,  Parke  Godwin  and  Charles  A. 
Dana.  As  has  already  appeared  from  essays  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  I  differ  from  the  two  first-named  gentiemen  in 
regarding  Fourier's  doctrine  of  Passional  Attraction  as 
Pantheistic,  and  from  the  last  named  in  considering  Red 
Republicanism  untimely.  But  though  I  estimate  more 
highly  than  many  of  my  brother^socialists  the  Law  of 
Right  Reason,  as  exhibited  in  the  philosophy,  ethics  and 
legislation  of  Christendom,  and  though  convinced  that  the 
true  aim  of  Sobial  Refonneift  in  this  age  is  ^  not  tDdefeitirdy 


but  to  fulfil,"  none  the  less  do  I  rejoice  when  the  views  of 
able  and  earnest  men,  like  these,  find  access  to  the  public 
mind.  In  the  grand  monitorial  school  of  Free  Enquiry, 
let  all  in  turn  become  mutual  teachers.  Success  then  to 
Fellow-Editors  who,  according  to  their  light,  are  publishing 
glad  tidings  of  the  Reign  of  Love. 

And  now,  in  closing  this  chapter  of  lifers  duties,  I  would 
offer  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  for  the  benediction  of  ^  Glory, 
Peace,  Good-Will,"  which  Humanity  in  Heaven  is  uttering 
to  Humanity  on  Earth.  How  bright  is  the  promise  that 
the  day  of  refreshing  from  on  high  draws  near.  What 
a  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  advancing  with  ever  swifter, 
broader  sweep,  are  the  coming  twenty-five  years  to  witness. 
Ere  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  away — ^how- 
ever  terrible  the  intervening  struggle — fetters  will  be  struck 
forever  from  the  limbs  of  bondsmen,  and  Slaves  in  Ame* 
rica,  and  Ser&  in  Europe  will  stand  erect  in  fireedom ;  the 

Working-Classes  of  all  civilized  lands  will  be  confederated, 
through  a  system  of  cooperative  labor,  equitable  exchange, 
and  jost  distribution,  into  a  Commonwealth  of  Industry; 
hereditary  dignities,  the  pride  and  power  of  money,  the 
subtle  sway  of  diplomacy,  the  tricks  of  professional  poli- 
tics, the  sword's  infernal  tyranny,  ynH  be  humbled  before 
the  Law  of  Brotherhood,  declared  through  a  Congress  of 
Nations  allied  in  the  Republic  of  Christendom ;  and  on  an 
earth  interlinked  by  railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  into 
one  body,  will  be  manifested  that  life  of  Universal  Unity, 
which  is  the  indwelling  of  God  with  Man.        w.  h.  c. 
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SOCIALISM  A  MEANS  TO  PROMOTE  CHRIS- 

TUNITY. 

NO.    II. 

The  Bible,  we  are  told,  '*  is  the  only  means  of  reforming 
mankind."  Very  good,  nothing  more  true  than  this,  cer- 
tainly. Without  the  inspired  word  of  revelation,  which 
differs  from  all  books  of  human  composition,  as  much  as 
a  work  of  human  art  differs  from  one  of  Divine  art ;  with- 
out this  medium  of  communication  between  man  and 
heaven — this  presence  of  God  in  his  word  among  men, 
mankind  would  become  brutified  and  perish  from  the 
earth.  But  the  Bible  does  not  act  on  men  directly,  by 
its  mere  presence,  as  it  were — by  radiating  a  mysterious 
influence  on  him  who  sees  it,  handles  it,  or  unintelligently 
looks  into  it — but  it  acts  on  the  human  mind  through  the 
instrumentality  of  subordinate  mean«,  and  these  means  are 
of  two  kinds. 

First,  they  consist  of  those  agencies  which  are  employed 
to  reach  men*s  minds :  such  as  the  institution  of  the  body 
of  the  diTgy ;  the  building  of  churches ;  the  printing  of 
books ;  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  and  other  schools ; 
the  system  of  colportage ;  the  assembling  of  synods ;  the 
'formation  of  missionary  and  Bible  and  tract  societies.  All 
these  are  means  necessary  to  bring  religious  truth  to  the 
minds  of  men. 

Secondly,  they  consist  of  whatever  is  requisite  to  pre- 
pare men^s  minds  to  receive  and  retain  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Ab  the  farmer  clfUmot  exp^  the  seed  ivhidi  he  sowa  to 
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produce  anything  without  previous  prepAration  of  the  soil, 
is  it  any  more  reasonable  to  expect  that  christian  truth 
should  take  root  when  the  soil  of  the  mind  is  unprepared  ? 
From  the  parable  of  the  sower,  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 
infer  that  it  is  not.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  dntj  of  chris- 
tian teachers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  minds  of 
those  whom  they  would  instract,  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  hindrances  to  reception  figured  by  stones  and  bram- 
bles; to  remove  everything  that  can  prevent  the  truth 
from  taking  effect,  and  to  make  all  education,  all  employ- 
ment, and  all  social  and  external  influences  only  so  many 
helps  to  the  Christian  life,  instead  of  all  these  bein^  as 
now,  with  the  masses,  only  so  many  obstacles — so  many 
drag-weights  downwards  ?  Is  it  not  most  obvious  that 
some  amount  of  physical  comfort-,  of  healthy,  social  and 
intellectual  development  is  absolutely  essential  in  every 
human  being,  as  a  groundwork  for  religious  teaching  ?  At 
a  certain  point  of  bodily  want,  and  of  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  degradation,  the  mind  is  thoroughly  closed 
against  the  reception  of  any  truths  except  such  as  will  at 
once  release  the  sufferer  from  the  urgency  of  his  physical 
necessities.  He  must  firat  have  food,  clothes  and  shelter — 
must  have  hi^  body  warmed  and  quickened  by  something 
substantial,  tangible,  edible,  before  the  indwelling  soul  can 
open  itself  to  receive  spiritual  sustenance.  In  this  world 
we  can  reach  men*s  minds  only  through  their  bodies,  and 
this  not  only  through  eye  and  ear,  by  written  and  oral 
instruction,  but  also  through  their  backs  and  stomachs. 
We  must  build  upon  the  foundation  of  a  good  coat,  a 
good  house,  a  well  supplied  table,  and  upon  regular  em- 
ployment, conducted  in.  such  modes,  in  such  places,  and  in 
such  society  as  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  religious  con- 
science forming  in  the  learner,  but  on  the  contrary,  strongly 
promote  its  growth.  We  need  indeed,  for  the  fullest  re- 
ception and  subsequent  practice  of  Christian  doctrine, 
human  beings  harmoniously  developed  in  all  their  powers, 
from  the  cradle :  surrounded  from  birth  by  everything  that 
can  properly  call  out  and  strengthen  their  physical,  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  natures,  and  through  and  by  means 
of  these,  devek>p,  simultaneously  and  strongly,  their  reli- 
gious nature.  It  is  such  a  development  alone,  of  the 
whole  man,  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  as 
impressed  upon  man^s  mental  or  bodily  structure,  and 
whicli  consequently  wilt  render  him  most  readily  receptive 
of  the  truths  of  the  inspired  word. 

In  this  manner  an  enlightened  Christian  sentiment  would 
continually  prepare  new  ground  for  its  future  operation. 
The  Christian  of  one  generation  would  set  in  motion  all 
earthly  and  temporal  agencies,  combined  with  spiritual,  to 
make  Christians  of  the  next  generation.  They  would  make 
all  things  of  this  world  subserve  the  great  interests  of  the 
next.  They  would  see  that  God  has  made  nothing  in 
vain ;  but  that  this  rich  and  beautiful  earth,  with  all  its 
varied  furniture  of  buried  mineral  wealth  within,  of  plants 
and  animals  without,  and  of  untold  forces  in  the  elements 
around  it,  is  but  a  mighty  instrument,  designed,  if  used 
aright  by  man — ^its  lord — ^to  raise  him  to  an  almost  angelic 
height  of  human  excellence,  and  prepare  him  for  a  heavenly 
paradise,  by  training  him  in  one  on  earth. 


Now  all  this  Socialism  seeks  to  do.     Its  -watchword  is 
"  Harmony  of  man  with  God  in  true  Religion — barmoar 
of  man  with*  man  in  true  Society — ^harmcny  of  man  imh 
natura  in  creative  art  and  industry."    There  may  be,  asid 
doubtless  are,  those  in  its  ranks  who  do  not  work  with  tba 
high  religious  aim ;  but  the  whole  movement  iteelf— Eo- 
ropean    and  American — tends,   notwithstandms|f,   to  the 
great  result  of  elevating  man  in  the  scale  of  being.    Its 
object  is  to  relieve  the  masses  from  their  ceaseless  drudgery 
to  maintain  a  mere  animal  existence  ;  to  give  labor  its  tnie 
dignity  and  full  reward,  by  a  proper  organissatioB  of  it,  aad 
by  a  universal  and  integral,  or  complete  system '  of  educa- 
tion, to  call  out  and  develop  every  faculty  of  man's  varied 
nature ;  in  a  word,  to  give  to  every  one  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  becoming  as  full  and  true  a  man  as  he  can 
become. 

In  this  way  Socialism,  by  bringing  about  order,  hannoDv 
and  unity  of  human  interests  and  cooperation  in  labor; 
by  removing  as  much  as  possible  all  external  sources  of 
discord,  competition  and  jealousy;  by  relie\ing  men  of 
brutal  drudgery,  and  giving  them  ample  facilities  to  exer- 
cise their  higher  powers,  will  become,  not  indeed  the  direct 
regenerator  and  Christianizer  of  society,  but  a  most  mighty 
means  to  that  end. 

No  one  supposes,  or  has  ever  asserted,  that  the  mere 
placing  men  in  a  better  social  order  will  of  itself  make  them 
Christians — ^wiU  effect  that  renewal  of  the  heart  and  life 
into  consdous  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  Divine  will, 
whick  characterizes  the  true  Christian.  This  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Suck  external  amuigemeots 
can  never  be  but  means  to  such  an  end — ^helps  to  higha 
progress ;  but  most  potent,  nay,  indispensable  aids  they 
are;  no  less  urgently  demanded  now  for  the  collective 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  human  race,  than  are 
warmth  and  sustenance  to  one  near  starved  or  fixwen,  to 
enable  him  to  direct  his  mind  to  anythii^  of  higher 
import. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  say  that  Socialism  in  its 
essence  is  practical  Christianity,  for  it  aims  to  do  predsely 
tliat  which  an  enlightened  Christian  sentiment  would  do. 
And  it  is  just  as  reasonable  for  a  dvilissee  to  oppose  this 
great  movement  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
means  of  reforming  men,  as  it  would  be  for  a  converted 
Esquimaux  or  Pawnee  Indian  to  refuse  to  become  civilised, 
on  the  same  plea  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Bible  for  his 
salvation.  Why  take  him,  he  might  say,  from  his  native 
wilds  and  habitual  pursuits,  and  make  so  great  a  change 
in  his  social  relations  ?  "  Because,"  says  the  missionarr, 
**  the  religion  you  have  embraced  requires  you  to  live  for 
others  as  well  as  for  yourself,  and  therefore  you  must  adopt 
a  plan  of  outward  life  that  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  do  as  much  for  others  as  you  can,  and  keep  you  busy 
in  some  useful  work.  This  opportunity  is  not  afforded  by 
your  wandering  hunter's  life,  and  therefore  we  wish  you  to 
live  the  settled  and  industrious  life  of  the  white  roan.'*  In 
fact,  does  not  the  history  of  missions  show  conclusively 
that  the  civilization  of  the  savage  is  the  first  step,  the  sim 
qua  non  of  his  Christianiz^tion,  or  rather,  do  they  not  go 
band  in  hand?    The  rery  tot  Aing  attempted  by  nua- 
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stonaries  when  they  hare  acquired  some  influence  over 
their  wild  hearers,  is  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
former  mode  of  life,  and  begin  to  build  houses,  churches 
and  schools  ;  to  cultivate  the  giround  and  commence  some 
simple  kindi  of  manu&cture.  In  this  way  they  introduce 
tlie  savage  into  the  external  form  of  a  higher  social  order, 
which,  by  giving  play  to  a  variety  of  Acuities  hitherto 
dormant  in  his  mind,  or  if  not  dormant,  misdirected,  ih»j 
lay  the  material  bcuds  upon  which  to  build  i^Q  spiritual 
superstructure  of  the  Christian  hfe. 

Now  what  the  Chiistian  missionary  is  to  the  Savage^,  the 
Christian  Socialist  is  to  the  civilieee,  llid  Missionar^f  sfies 
that  his  efforts  are  counteracted  by  tha  idleness  of  the 
Savage  and  his  living  by  the  ohase  alone,  which  two  causes, 
the  want  of  mental  exeitement,  and  want  of  food,  engender 
constant  wars  between  petty  tribes  for  the  possession  of 
hunting  grounds.  He  knows  that  if  he  can  keep  them 
usefully  occupied,  and  get  them  to  look  to  the  soil  forthdr 
sustenance,  his  preaching  will  have  some  chance  to  take 
effect,  but  not  otherwise.  In  like  manner  the  Christian 
Socialist  sees  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  obstructed 
and  its  influence  turned  aside  by  the  great  confusion  exist- 
ing in  industrial  relations ;  that  it  is  constantly  opposed 
by  the  countless  external  sources  of  discord  and  hastihty 
everywhere  prevailing  from  want  of  organisation  and 
scientific  method  in  labor — just  as  light  would  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  eye  aright,  from  a  misplacement  of  its 
various  parts.  The  Missionary  sees  that  the  savage  is  too 
idle — ^the  Socialist  sees  that  the  civilizees  are  too  busy — 
80  busy  indeed,  that  thousands  in  the  whirlwind  rush  for 
gain  are  hurled  back  again  to  the  idleness  of  the  «avage 
without  even  his  animal  comforts,  and  he  too^  sees  that 
the  Bible  is  preached  to  deaf  ears,  unless  men  cease  to 
drive  and  crowd  other  on  like  cattle  in  a  narrow  lane,  with 
-want  goading  them  behind,  and  the  almighty -dollar  tempt- 
ing on  in  fronts  and  instead  of  this,  enter  a  harmonic  circle 
of  varied  industry  where  each  shall  find  himself  in  the 
place  assigned  him  by  his  natural  powers,  and  no  longer 
pitted  against  his  fellow  men  by  ihe  very  necessity  oi  his 
outward  relations  to  them. 

Such  is  Socialism ;  a  mighty  and  absolutely  required 
means  of  opening  an  entire  series  of  new  channels  for  the 
inflow  of  a  now  industrially-dammed-up-and-stagnant 
Christianity. 

But  there  appears  to  be  another  charge  against  Socialism. 
"  Not  only  "  it  is  said,  **  does  it  presume  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Bible,  but  its  leading  advocates  and  abbettors  are  a 
dreadful  set  of  Atheists,  Infidels,  and  what  not"  Well, 
suppose  this  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  like  every  other  re- 
form movement  of  the  day,  it  of  course  numbers  those  in 
its  ranks  who  find  no  lodgment  in  any  of  the  orthodoxies 
now  in  vogue — many  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  any  ex- 
isting church ;  yet  we  say,  what  of  that  I  Is  a  good  thing 
to  be  rejected  because  it  has  fallen  into  bad  hands  ?  If  the 
objects  and  ^ms,  and  tendencies  of  Socialism  are  in  them- 
selves good,  benevolent  and  Christian,  why  does  not  the 
Church  take  it  off  the  hands  of  those  who  would  abuse  it, 
And  carry  it  on  properly  i  .  If  Socialism  is  of  immense 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  if  it 


has  originated  with  men  who  are  not  of  the  Church  and 
whom  the  Church  disowns,  then  it  only  follows  that  the 
Church  has  neglected  its  duty.  The  Christian  Church 
should  be  the  great  pioneer  of  the  race  in  all  its  efforts  at 
self  eJervation  and  improvement.  Filled  with  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity,  the  Church  would  be  intelligent,  far- 
sighted,  comprehensive  in  all  it^  views ;  ever  on  the  watch 
for  all  aids  and  helps  to  bring  man  nearer  to  his  Maker, 
that  could  flow  from  the  developments  of  science,  industry 
or  art ;  it  would  seize  on  them  eagerly,  and  apply  them  at 
once,  intelligently  to  this  great  end,  and  seek  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  give  every  onward  step  of  the  race,  likewise  an 
upward  and  religious  bias.  All  human  reforms,  then,  in- 
stead of  meeting,  as  they  too  often  have,  with  opposition 
from  the  Church  would  have  been  introduced  to  the  world 
under  its  fostering  auspices  and  guided  aright.  But  it  has 
ever  put  Faith  before  Charity,  and  consequently,  as  the 
essence  of  Socialism  is  Charity,  the  Church  has  suffered 
this  great  movement  to  originate  (if  its  charge  of  infidelity 
be  true)  in  the  Charity,  the  benevolence  of  natural  men, 
instead  of  awakening  this  itself  in  the  hearts  of  its  own 
members,  whom  it  considers  spiritual  men. 

If  the  Church,  then,  finds  itself  to  have  been  remiss  in 
this  matter ;  if  it  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  the  son 
that  said  to  his  father,  "I  go  sir,"  yet  went  not;  while 
others  are  like  him  ^fio  refused,  but  ^terwards  went ;  then 
what  is  her  course  ?  Why,  frankly  to  come  forward  and 
say  to  the  Socialists,  whom  she  may  believe  to  be  infidel, 
though  doing  a  good  work :  **  Brothers,  we  acknowledge 
our  remissness — you  have  shoftn  us  the  path  we  were  too 
indolent  to  see.  It  was  our  place  to  have  begun  this  great 
humane  and  Christian  movement.  You  have  been  before 
us,  but  we  will  not  tarry  behind.  Sorry  we  are  that  you 
hold  not  our  religious  views,  but  henceforth  we  shall  try 
to  show  you,  in  the  work  we  both  have  undertaken,  that 
our  religion  and  our  practice,  hand  in  hand,  will  go  much 
further  than  your  practice  without  religion." 

Such  would  be  the  language  of  the  Church  could  it 
rouse  itself  and  open  its  ears  to  the  great  cry  of  the  age, 
for  harmonic,  free,  dignified  and  rewarded  industry.  Then 
would  the  preaching  of  the  word  be  irresistible,  for  it 
would  be  seen  and  felt  to  have  a  care  not  only  for  the  soul, 
but  also  for  the  body — to  possess  an  influence,  which,  al- 
lowed to  flow  freely  forth,  makes  •  provision  for  the  har- 
monious satisfaction  of  all  of  man*s  material  and  temporal 
wants,  not  a  whit  less  ample  and  abundant,  than  it  now 
is  acknowledged  to  have  made  for  his  spiritual  ndcessities. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  quote  the  words  of  Gamaliel  to 
our  opponents,  lay  and  clerical:  ^  If  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even 
to  fight  against  God." 

In  our  humble  opinion  it  i9  of  God,  and  we  believe  in 
its  triumph  ad  we  do  in  our  own  existence-       w.  h.  u. 


<•■> 


TO  CONTRIBUTOHS. 

Friends  who  have  kindly  sent  in  eommunicatlons  which  have 
not  appeared  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  will  find  their  mana- 
scrtpts  sealed  up  and  directed  to  them,  at  the  office  of  the 
Publishers,  where  they  will  await  their  orders. 
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FOURIER  FESTERVAL  IN  BOSTON. 

The  Boston  Union  of  Associationistb  celebrated  the 
birtli  of  Foarier,  in  Cochituate  Hall,  on  Tuesday  erening, 
Apiil  9th,  instead  of  the  7tb,  which  this  year  came  gn 
Sunday.  The  company,  including  subscribera  and  invited 
guests,  numbered  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  peraons ;  and 
was  a  happy  blending  of  all  classes  in  free  and  animated 
groups  ol  beauty,  intellectuality,  honest  practicality  and 
refinement     The  whole  scene  was  artistic  and  inspiring. 


The  haU  was  beautifully  decorated  with  a  significantiy  con-  g^  j^^^^^  announced  the  first  regular  sentiment : 


and  Bowditch,  stood  for  the  artists,  philosophers  and  men 
of  science,  whose  intellects  have  been  contributing  to  th« 
discovery  of  the  Divine  Code  of  Society,  the  Social  Sciaice, 
the  law  of  Universal  Unitjv 

Upon  the  floqr  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  stood  one 
of  Chickering^s  grand  pianos,  grouped  around  which  a 
small  choir  opened  the  exercises  of  the  evening  at  eight 
o'dock  with  a  Gloria  from  one  of  Mozart's  Masses. 

With  a  few  introductory  remarks,  welcoming  the  com- 
pany, and  reviewing  the  motavea  of  the  celebration,  Ms.  J. 


nected  series  of  banners,  emblems,  busts,  and  groups  of- 
statuary,  fiowers,  and  tables  laden  with  refreshments. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  was  a  dws  in  the  mid<He, 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  from  which  was  displayed  as  the 
presiding  j^hought  the  circular  white  banner  of  "  UNivxitaAL 
UNrry."  This  gave  the  key-note  to  the  whole.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  dais  were  semi-circular  tables  covered 
with  fruits  and  tasteful  viands,  and  flowers,  with  the  statues 
of  Flora  presiding  over  one  and  of  Ceres  over  the  other, 
while  from  the  two  extremes  looked  the  beautiful  bust  of 
"  Clyte  "  (mjuden  innocence  and  joy  opening  its  bosom  to 
the  sunny  influences  of  Nature)  a^d  of  Apollo,  the  genius 
of  Art  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  center,  beneath  the  unitary 
banner,  standing  as  it  were  upon  the  altar  of  Nature,  and 
praying  for  the  consecration  of  the  s^ses,  was  the  statue 
of  the  ^^  Child  Aspiring  f  and  below,  in  front  of  that,  the 
**  Guardian  AngeL" 

The  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  group  of 
industrial  implements,  (the*^low,  the  anvil,  a  model  of  a 
steam-engine,  &c.,)  embowered  in  strange-plants  and  other 
flowers,  foreshadowing  the  era  of  Attmetive  Industry^ — 
the  whole  crowned  with  the  head  of  Franklra,  and  ovei^ 
hung  by  the  banner — ^  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed 
LcAory  Civilized  Labor  was  typified  on  one  side  by  the 
group  of  the  Laoco5n  struggling  in  the  serpents  coil ;  re* 
deemedy  eo5perative,  harmonic  Labor,  on  the  other,  by  the 
Apollo  Belridere,  intimatmg  that  all  labor  shall  become 
1^1  ne  Art. 

The  sides  bore,'  in  the  middle,  the  banner  and  medallion 
of  "Charles  Fourier,  born  April  7th,  1772,"  opposite  to 
the  emblematic  representation  of  his  sublime  vision  of  the 
Earth  in  Harmony,  with  its  Boreal  Crown,  seen  through 
the  seven  colored  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  musical  and  lumi- 
nous correspondences  of  the  "  Passional  Series,"  in  which 
he  found  the  key  to  Universal  Order.  The  same  thought 
of  Order,  Science,  Series,  mediating,  like  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom, between  Love  and  Use,  between  Unity  and  Variety, 
was  variously  hinted  by  all  the  adornments  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  room.  In  large  ornamental  letters  along  the 
upper  borders  of  the  walls  ran  Fourier's  two"  grand  formu- 
las :  "  Zes  attractions  sent  proportionelles  aux  Destnies^'^ 
and  "  La  Serie  distribue  Us  Harmonies^  connected  and 
completed  by  the  third  term  in  his  trinity  of  principles, 
or  "three  Distributives,''  namely.  Universal  Analogy, 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  .  The  statues  of  the  three 
Graces,  of  Minerva,  <fec.,  and  a  gK)up  of  busts  from  the 
middle  age,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo  and  Galileo,  opposite 


L' "  To  the  memory  of  Fourier  !" 

Music — -Trio  from  Belisario. 

The  second  sentiment  was  as  follows : 

IL  "  The  Wrongs  and  Hopes  of  Lnbor!  The  day  ^ 
deliverance  daums  on  its  JSgyptian  bondage.  It  has  huili 
up  the  fortunes  and  palaces  of  its  oppressors  ;  hut  wnt^ 
forgiving  them  their  deht^  it  turns  wUh  glad  co-operatim 
to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth  for  the 
whole  family  of  Man .'" 

Music — Chorus  from  Mendelasohns'  Elijah:  "Be  not 
afraid,"  ....'*  Though  thousands  languish,"  drc. 

To  this  sentiment  Dr.  Wiixiam  Elder,  of  Philadelphia, 
responded  in  aspeech  of  characteristic  eloquence  and  beauty, 
full  of  earnestness  and  of  quiunt  humor.  His  remarks  oc- 
cupied over  half  an  hour,  at  the  close  of  which  be  touched 
upon  the  wrong9  which  Civilized  competition  does  to  the 
gentler  sex,  tiius  preluding  to  the  next  r^ular  sentiment; 
to-wit: 

m.  To  Woman!  ^  The  Earth  waits  for  its  QueenP 
The  first  Home  worthy  of  her  sovereignty  will  be  the 
Phalanstery  ;  and  that  will  offer  the  first  perfect  gwras^ 
tees  of  purity  and  sanctity  in  Love  and  Marriage. 

Music — Song:  Beethoven's  "Adelaide." 

IV.  To  Joy!  To  Liberty!  To  Childhood's  mirth! 
To  ToutKs  enthusiasm !  To  the  warm  lAfe-ihrUl  of 
Attraction  !  Let  rhythmic  feasts,  and  songs,  and  dances 
keep  alive  the  prophecy  of  the  Harmonic  Times! 

Music — ^Trio  from  //  Giuramento^  by  Mercadante. 

This  sparkling  festive  strain  was  sung  by  female  voices, 
whose  feeling  persuasion,  added  to  the  above  hint,  proved 
irresistible,  and  induced  a  suspension  of  the  more  serioos 
pn^ramme,  in  the  shape  of  an  hour's  interlude  for  dancing 
and  refreshments,  which  passed  off  right  merrily. 

The  Second  Part  opened  with  the  toast : 

V.  To  Phalansterian  friends  abroad!  To  our  fellow 
Associationists  in  New  York,  Philadelphia^  Cincinnati 
<tc. !  To  all  who  keep  this  holiday  in  social  circles,  or  in 
their  own  hearts!  To  all  true  Socialists^  and  all  conr 
structive  Reformers  ! 

Music— Chorus    from    Mendelssohn's    El^:  "He 
watching  over  Israel,  slumbers  not,  ^." 

This  sentiment  called  up  Albert  Brisbans,  who  spoke 
with  great  warmth  and  sublimity  of  the  task  before  us,  or 
the  mission  of  the  true  Socialists ;  of  past  attempts  to  con- 
struct an  ideal  society,  as  Plato's  "Republic;"  of Foarier*s 
more  complete  soluttoa  of  the  problem ;  ^e  rise  of  the 
Socialist  schools  in  France ;  the  radical  hold  which  the 


to  the  modem  aad  American  group  of  Alls^  Channing'idea  of  social  reoiganization  had  taken  upon  tlM  mio^  ^ 
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the  people  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  outward  triumphs  of 
the  Reaction  ;  of  the  martyrdom  which  our  friends  abroad 
are  undergoing,  while  we  are  here  feastingj—^onie  of  them 
transported  for  life,  some  im|irisoned,  some  fugitives,  dec. ; 
and  of  the  stern  times  that  xna^  come  even  here  to  try  the 
souls  of  those  who  believe  as  we  do.  Mr.  6's  remarks 
were  very  brief  and  condensed  and  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  J.  T.  Fisher  rose  to  annoinice  the 

■ 

reception  by  telegraphic  despatch  of  the  following  sentiment 
from  the  "  Philadelphia  Union,"  holding  their  FfMijier 
festival  at  the  same  hour : 

"  The  Philadelphia  Union,  celebrating  Fourier's  birth-day, 
greets  the  Boston  Union  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  hope. 

**  Aa  the  magnetic  wire  even  now  serves  our  fraternal  attrac- 
tions with  an  instant  presence,  so  all  physical  conditions  shall 
in  good  time  answer  to  the  prophecy  of  Universal  Unity — ^Be 
of  good  eheer !" 

To  this,  answer  was  immediately  transmitted  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Philadelphia  Union  of  Associationists !  The  Boston 
Union  sends,  greeting,  the  benediction  of  Fourier :  *'  Health 
&  Wealth." 


first  time  were  touched,  by  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Fouriera 
.thought)  that  evening. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  msde,  by  which  those  Subscri- 
bers who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the  Spirit  oir  the  Age, 
win  be  famished  with  another  publication  in  its  stead. 

To  those  who  have  not  paid,  Bills  will  be  sent,  who  will  be 
expected  to  remit  whatever  may  be  due,  at  once.  The  causes 
for  discontinuing  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  be  found  under 
the  Editorial  head,  in  this  last  number. 

There  are  on  hand  a  few  complete  copies  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Aob,  which  will  be  sold  in  wrappers,  for  mailing,  at  fifty 
•ents  a  copy ;  and  welt  bound  copies  may  be  had  for  ((1. 

Thus  our  friends  who  may  wish  to  preserve  complete  sets  of 
this  paper  may  obtain  them  at  less  than  ONB-RAifF  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  Of  the  first  volume  there  are  twenty-six  numbers^ 
and  seventeen  of  the  second,  which,  when  bound  together, 
will  make  a  book  of  688  pages.  We  hope  those  who  feel 
interested  will  order  these  volumes,  and  cireukte  them  where 
they  will  do  good. 


VI.  The  Poets  and  the  Artists!  in  aU  times  living 
illtistratians  of  Attractive  Labor;  whose  works  are 
hints  of  the  Harmonic  Apes,  when  Man's  whole  lij^  shall 
he  a  Fine  Art,  and  Joy  and  Beauty  crovm  the  social 
toil. 

Music — ^Brilliant  Finale  to  one  of  Beethoven^s  piano  forte 
Sonatas,  by  H.  Perabbau. 

Id  connexion  with  this  last  sentiment,  Mr.  Dwight  took 
occasion  to  interpret  the  emblems  and  adornments  of  the 
room,  wea\ing  them  as  texts  into  a  brief  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  doctrine  of  association,  especi- 
ally the  doctrine  of  the  "  Three  Distributives,"  suggested 
by  the  formulas  of  Fourier  upon  the  wall.  Here  too  the 
health  of  our  absent  friend,  William  Henry  Channinq, 
was  proposed,  which  was  received  with  acclamation,  tem- 
pered with  regret  that  just  here  he  could  not  be  present  as 
in  past  times  to  speak  the  fitting  and  inspiring  word.  The 
next  sentiment  followed  naturally : 

VII.  To  Science!  which  has  traced  the  method  of  the 
Universe  through  the  ascending  series  of  varieties  in  Na- 
ture, and  given  us  at  last  the  "  Law  of  Series  "  cu  the  Key 
to  the  perfect  Social  Order. 

To  Organized  Ifqualityf  To  every  just  distinction  of 
degree  and  sphere/  To  the  spontaneous  hierarchy  oj 
character  and  use,  whose  each  ambition  is  an  aspiration  to 
subserve  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  whole  I 

Music — ^Trio  of  female  voices  from  Elijah :  ^  Lift  thine 
eyes." 

This  brought  it  to  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  the 
last  sentiment  was  ofiiered  with  solemnity : 

To  Ukiversal  Unity! 
and  with  the  triumphant  notes  of  '^  Gloria  in  excelsis  P' 
from  Mozart^s  12th  Ma^  the  formal  exercises  closed.  Yet 
the  greater  number,  loath  to  part  with  the  beautiful  oc- 
casion and  the  mutual  inspiration,  lingered  and  passed  yet 
an  hour  or  two,  in  dancing  and  free  friendly  intercourse. 

We  trust  that  the  soul  of  every  Associationist  was 
warmed  and  strengthened,  and  that  som«  minda  for  the 


%thivx  ffintiments. 


The  Industrial  .CoNGREss.-*The  Indpstrial  Congress  is 
an  Assembly  of  Delegates,  chosen  in  conformity  with  a  Con- 
stitution a4opted  by  a  National  Convention  of  Reformers  in 
the  year  18^45. 

The  Congress  is  constituted  as  follows : — 

1st.  Its  members  are  elected  annually  by  societies  of  men 
or  women  .who  subscribe  to  all  these  pinciples^  viz :  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  righlSy  among  which  are  1st, 
Right  to  Life  and  Liberty.  2d.  Right  to  the  use  cf  such  a 
portion  of  the  earth  and  the  other  elementSf  as  shall  be  snfllcient 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort ; 
3d,  Right  to  Education  and  Paternal  protection  from  Society, 

2d.  Each  Society  as  aforesaid,  consisting  of  five  or  more 
persons,  and  less  than  fifty,  male  or  femfile,  above  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  is  entitled  to  one  representative ;  and  to 
one  additional  representative  for  every  additional  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

3d.  £very  session  of  tlie  Industrial  Congress  shall  continue 
for  seven  days  or  more. 

4th.  The  laws  or  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  being  intend- 
ed to  embody  and  represent  the  collective  intelligence  of  the 
great  producing  and  otlier  useful  classes  of  the  country,  will 
be  advisory  and  recommendatory,  having  all  the  moral  force 
which  may  dwell  hi  their  tmth  and  wisdom,  and  none  other. 

The  Congress  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  in 
each  year.  There  have  already  been  four  annual  sessions,  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  dncinnati;  and  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  June  next,  the  fifth  Congress  will  meet  at 
Chicag<^  Illinois. 

The  article  that  the  Congress  shall  continue  in  EesBicn  at 
least  seven  days,  is  to  secure  full  deliberation  on  subjects  which 
may  come  up  for  action,  and  to  prevent  hasty  and  unwise  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  customary  -ior  thB  Congress  te  admit  as  honorary  mem- 
bers all  persons  in  attendance,  of  good  character,  known  to  be 
in  faTor  of  all  the  free  and  equal  rights  of  man,  as  contained 
in  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution. 
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Such  honorary  members  have  equal  rights  with  the  regular 
members  to  debate,  but  not  to  vote.  The  object  in  restricting 
votes  to  the  regular  members  [»  not  only  to  preserve  the  re- 
presentative character  of  the  Congress,  but  also  to  prevent 
undue  advantage  being  taken  in  excited  times  by  the  ihms 
votes  of  particular  neighborhoods,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peo- 
ple at  a  distance,  who  are  represented  by  Delegates. 

By  a  rule  adopted  at  the  New  York  session  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Delegates,  to  entitle  them  to  admission  as  voting 
members  of  the  Congress,  should  be  elected  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Congress. 

The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  secure  a  fair  representation. 

These  sessions  of  the  Industrial  Congress  have  been  well 
attended,  and  have  done  good. 

Societies  may  yet  be  formed  and  Delegates  chosen,  and  per- 
sons,  though  they  may  not  represent  associations,  if  their 
hearts  are  right  ii>  the  cause,  should  attend  and  co-operate 
with  their  brother  Reformers  for  the  common  good. 

H.  H.  Van  Ambihgb. 
Ceretcoj  Wts.,  April  3, 1860. 
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Parliame5TAbt  awd  FiHAJTCiAt  RsFORtf. — On  Monday 
evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Ebenezer  Clkipel,  Shore- 
ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cen- 
tral society.  There  was  a  very  crowded  attendance.  Mr.  W. 
A.  H.  Hows  presided;  and  the  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  G. 
Thompson,  MP.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hall,  Mr.  T.  M*Enteer,  and  Mr. 
T.  Beggs.  Mr.  Thompson  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said:— *"  Tito  £10,000*- 
000  enjoyed  by  the  church  was  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. What  a  parallel  was  there  in  primitive  Christianity 
to  the  incomes  enjoyed  by  our  prelates  t  Imagine  10,000,00 
of  money  collected  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  Christians  had  all 
things  in  common,  and  St  Paul  walking  off  with  £19,000  a 
year,  St  Peter  with  £12,000,  and  James,  Barnabas,  and  Jude 
with  sums  little  less  in  amount  Had  they  done  so,  Christi- 
anity would  have  been  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Church  reform  could  only  be  obtained 
through  parliamentary  reform ;  then  would  come  the  question, 
church  or  no  church.* 


Majichester,  Feb.  25tH. — Last  night  our  talented  and  elo- 
quent friend,  Robert  Cooper,  concluded  a  course  of  two  lec- 
tures at  the  Hall  His  subjecte  were  "  The  World  of  the  Fu- 
ture,** and  "  The  power  of  the  people  for  Se^-Emancipation." 
I  never  listened  to  two  leetures  with  more  pleasure,  and  the 
impression  upon  the  audience  was  very  great  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  Communism  were  ably  elucidated.  He  showdd  their 
immen.se  superiority  over  a  competitive  system ;  his  contrast 
between  the  two  systems  in  educatibn, morals, agriculture,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  Labor  question  generally,  was  very  striking 
and  masterly.  He  exposed  ia  a  strain  of  indignant  eloquence, 
the  foul  calumnies  which  ham  been  heaped  upon  the  glorious 
principles  of  united  labor.  The  blood  and  anarchy  which  the 
pretended  friends  of  order  were  always  connecting  vrith  this 
question,  was  the  blood  which  was  on  their  own  heads.  The 
sword  had  always  been  the  weapon  of  the  despot  in  all  ages, 
but  only  was  the  means  adopted  by  the  true  friends  of  Social 
progress.  In  his  second  lecture,  the  power  of  the  people  for 
te^/lemancipation  was  explained  with  telling  effect'  The  sta^ 
tistical  information  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject  was  very 
valuable,  and  arranged  in  a  very  ludd  and  convincing  manner 
if  published  it  woild  do  moeh  good. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Thk  Sptrit  of  thb  Aob  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  for 
that  Life  of  Divine  HuMANmr,  which,  amidst  the  crimes, 
doubts,  conflicts,  of  Revolution  and  Reaction,  inspires  the 
hope  of  a  Social  Reorganization,  whereby  the  Ideal  of 
Christendom  may  be  ^Ifilled  in  a  Confederacy  of  Com- 
monwealths, and  MAN  become  united  in  Univenal  Brother- 
hood. 

Among  the  special  ends,  to  whose  promotion  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  is  pledged,  the  following  may  be  named : — 

I.  Transitional  Reforms — such  as  Abolition  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  and  degrading  punishments,  Prison  Disci- 
plme.  Purity,  Temperance,  Anti-Slaveiy,  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, Justice  to  Labor,  Land  Limitation,  Homestead  Ex- 
emption, Protective  Unions,  Equitable  Exchange  and  Cur- 
rency, ^utual  Insurance,  Universal  Education,  Peace. 

IL  Organized  Society — or  the  Combined  Order  of  Con- 
federated CiHnmunities,  regulated  and  united  by  the  Law 
of  Series. 

IIL  The  One,  True,  Hdy,  Universal  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, reconciled  on  earth  and  in  heaven — ^glorifying  their 
planet  hj  consummate  art — and  communing  wiUi  God  in 
perfect  Love. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Physiology — such  views  of  Man,  col- 
lective and  individual,  as  are  intuitively  recognized,  justified 
by  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  science,  proving  him  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and  a  uvin^  mem- 
ber of  the  Spiritual  Universe,  at  once  a  microcosm,  a  neaven 
in  least  form,  and  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  notices  of  Books  and  Works  of  Art — ^records  of  Sd- 
entinc  discoveries  and  Mechanical  inventions — and  summa- 
ries of  News,  especially  as  illustrating  Reform  movements 
at  home  and  abroad — the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  fjuthful  mirror  of  human  progress. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    CHANNINQ. 
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